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ADVERTISEMENT.        N 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  of  the  works  of  Lord  jsyron,  the 
publishers  have  spared  no  expense  or  delay  in  making  it  sktisblt  compute. 
In  its  progress  through  the  press,  it  has  undergone  the  careful  supervision  of  a 
distinguished  literary  gentleman;  and  its  proprietors  feel  that  they  can  claim  for 
this  edition  what  no  other  publisher  can  in  this  country, — that  it  contains, 
UNABBtDGBt*  line  for  line,-  and  word  for  word,  the  complete  wobks  of  Lord 
Byron,  and,  in  this  respect*  the  only  one  ever  issued  from  the  American  press. 
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THE   LIFE   OF   LORD   BYRON. 


Omn  Gonnov  Btbom 


born  in  Hollet 


itnet,  London,  cm  the  29d  day  of  January,  1788. 
Boob  altar  hit  birth,  his  father  deserted  him,  and  the 
whole  responsibility  of  his  early  training  devolved 
on  has  mother,  who,  with  him,  soon  after  repaired 
to  Aberdeen,  where  they  resided  for  some  tune  in 
almost  complete  seclusion. 

The  infancy  of  Byron  was  marked  with  the  work- 
ings of  that  wild  ana  active  spirit  which  he  so  folly 
displayed  in  all  snbseqnent  years  of  his  life.  As  a 
child,  his  temper  was  violent,  or  rather,  sullenly 


Being  angrily  reprimanded  by  his  nurse, 

having  soiled  or  torn  a  new  frock  in 

I  just  been  dressed,  he  got  into  one  of 

rages,"  (as  he  termed  them,)  seised  the 

frock  with  both  hands,  rent  it  from  top  to  bottom, 


one  day,  for 
which  he  had  just 


his  "  sflent  rages,"  (ss  he  termed  them,)  seised  the 

hands,  rent  it  from  U 
and  stood  in  sullen  stillness,  setting 


ton  t< 
ig  Ids 
and  her  wrath  at  defianceT" 

Notwithstanding  these^mruly  outbreaks,  in  which 
he  was  too  much  encouraged  by  the  example  of  his 
tnggier,  who  frequently  proceeded  to  the  same  ex- 
tremities with  her  own  caps,  gowns,  &c,  there 
was  in  his  disposition  a  mixture  of  affectionate 
sweetness  and  playfulness,  which  attached  many  to 
htm,  and  which  rendered  him  then,  as  in  riper  yean, 
easily  manageable  by  those  who  loved  and  under- 
stood him  sufficiently  to  be  at  once  gentle  and  firm 
enough  for  the  task.  * 

The  undivided  affection  of  the  mother  was  natu- 
rally centered  in  her  son^who  was  her  darling ;  and 
when  he  only  went  out  for  an  ordinary  walk,  ahe 
would  entreat  him,  with  teara  in  her  eyes,  to  take 
ears  of  himself,  at  '<  she  had  nothing  on  earth  but 
mm  to  live  for ;  "  a  conduct  not  at  all  pleasing  to 
his  adventurous  spirit ;  the  more  especially  as  some 
of  his  companions,  who  beheld  the  affectionate 
scene,  would  laugh  and  ridicule  about  it.  This  ex- 
cessive maternal  affection  and  indulgence,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  that  salutary  discipline  so  neces- 
sary to  childhood,  doubtless  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  these  unpleasant  traits  of  character 
that  distinguished  Byron  from  all  others  in  subse- 
quent years. 

An  accident,  at  the  time  of  birth,  caused  a  mal- 
formation of  one  of  his  feet  Many  expedients 
were  used  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  proper  shape, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hunter.  His  nurse,  to 
whom  fell  the  task  of  putting  on  the  bandages, 
would  often  sing  him  to  steep,  or  relate  to  him  sto- 
ries and  legends,  in  which,  line  most  other  children, 
he  manifested  great  delight.  8he  also  taught  him 
to  repeat  a  great  number  of  Psalms ;  and  the  first 
and  twenty-third  were  among  the  earliest  that  he 
committed  to  memory.  Out  of  these  lessons  arose, 
long  afterwards,  the  "  Hebrew  Melodies ;  "  which, 
but  for  them,  never  would  have  been  written,  though 
Byron  studied  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  all  his  life.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 


through  the  care  and  daily  instruction  of  this  nurse, 
he  attained  a  far  earlier  and  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  8acred  Writings,  than  foils  to  the  lot 
of  most  youns;  people. 
The  defect  in  the  formation  of  his  foot,  and  a  great 
sakness  of  constitution,  induced  his  mother  to  keep 
him  from  an  attendance  on  school,  that  he  might 
expand  his  lungs  and  brace  his  limbs,  upon  the 
mountains  of  the  neighborhood. 
a  This  was  evidently  the  most  judicious  method  for 
imparting  strength  to  his  bodily  frame ;  and  the  se- 
quel showed  that  it  likewise  imparted  tone  and 
vigor  to  his  mind.  The  savage  grandeur  of  nature 
around  him ;  the  feeling  that  he  wattmsjsi  she  Mil 
where 

*  "  Fwriga  9mt  Mfw  trad, 
Buhatai .wttfcgfclcH—  fright.    . 
•MfCSMMMgwfrMBtarrifte;**      ' 

his  intercourse  with  a  people  whose  chief  amuse- 
ments consisted  in  the  recital  of  heroic  tales  of  other 
times,  feats  of  strength,  and  a  display  of  independ- 
ence, blended  with  the  wild,  supernatural  stories  pe- 
culiar to  remote  and  thinly-peopled  districts ;— -all 
these  were  calculated  to  foster  that  peculiar  poetical 
feeling  innate  in  his  character. 

The  malformation  of  his  foot  was  a  subject  on 
which  young  Byron  was  extremely  sensitive.    As 
his  nurse  was  walking  with  him  one  day,  the  was 
joined  by  a  female  friend,  who  said,  "  What  a.  pretty 
boy,  Byron  is !  what  a  pity  he  has  swrh  n  lrg-      On 
hearing  this  allusion  to  nis  infirmity,  s 
eyes  flashed  with  anger,  and,  striking" si 
little  whin  which  he  neld  in  his  hand,  bt  i 
exclaimed,  "  Dmna  tpeak  of  it    " 

As  an  instance  of  his  quicknei    .md  ^ 


period,  might  be  mentioned  a  little  me 
curred  one  night  during  the  performance  of  ■  ■  Tam- 
ing a  Shrew,  which  his  nurse  had  taken  him  to  see. 
He  had  attended  some  time,  with  silent  interest ; 
but,  in  the  scene  between  Katherine  and  PetrucAio, 
where  the  following  dialogue  takes  place, — 

•  JEfcA—l  famr  k.  h  «M  mooo. 
At-Naj,  Ikto,  y<m  ftt,-*  b  tt»  U-mi  **," 

George  started  up,  and  cried  out  boldly,  "  But  1  say 
it  is  the  moon,  sir." 

Byron  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age  when  he  was 
sent  to  a  day  school  at  Aberdeen,  taught  by  Mr. 
Bowers.  At  that  school  he  remained  about  one 
year. 

During  his  schoolboy  days  he  was  lively,  warm- 
hearted, generous,  and  high-spirited.  He  was,  how- 
ever, passionate  and  resentful,  and  to  a  remarkable 
degree  venturesome  and  fearless.  If  he  received  an 
injury,  he  was  sure  to  revenge  it :  though  the  casti- 
gation  he  inflicted  might  be  long  on  its  way,  yet  it 
came  at  length,  and  severely. 
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He  was  a  brave  youth,  and  was  much  more  anx- 
ious to  excel  his  fellows  by  prowess  in  sport  and 
gymnastic  exercises,  than  by  advancement  in  learn 
Sir. 

when  any  study  pleased  him,  he  devoted  all  his 
attention  to  it,  and  was  Quick  in  the  performance  of 
his  task.  He  cared  but  little  where  ne  stood  in  his 
class ;  and  at  the  foot  was  as  agreeable  to  him  as  at 
the  head. 

He  remained  at  school  until  the  year  1796,  when 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  weakened  nis,  by  no  means 
strong,  constitution,  and  he  was  removed  by  his 
mother  to  the  Highlands. 

vFrom  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  High- 
lands, Byron  dated  his  love  of  mountainous  coun- 
tries and  his  equally  ardent  love  of  solitude.  While 
at  Aberdeen,  he  would  escape  unnoticed,  and  find 
his  way  to  the  sea-side.  )  At  one  time,  it  was  sup- 
posed he  was  lost,  and  after  a  long  and  anxious 
search  he  was  found  struggling  for  his  life  in  a  sort 
of  morass  or  marsh,  in  which  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  perished,  had  not  some  one  came  to  the  rescue. 

Many  like  instances  occurred  during  his  residence 
among  the  Highlands.  His  love  .of  adventure  often 
led  him  into  difficulty  and  dan; 
bling  over  a  declivity  that  overhung  a  small  water- 
fall, called  the  linn  of  Dee,  some  heather  caught 
his  lame  foot,  and  he  fell.  He  was  rolling  down- 
ward, when  the  attendant  luckily  caught  him,  and 
was  but  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  being  killed. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1798,  William,  the  fifth  Lord 
Byron,  died  without  issue,  at  Newstead,  and  young 
Byron,  then  in  his  tenth  year,  succeeded  to  his 
titles  and  his  estates ;  and  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  the  son  of  the  late  Lord's  sister,  was  ap- 
pointed his  guardian. 

Upon  this  change  of  fortune,  Lord  Byron  was 
removed  from  under  the  immediate  care  of  his 
mother. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1798  he  went  with  his  mother 
to  Newstead  Abbey.  On  their  arrival,  he  was  placed 
at  Nottingham,  under  the  care  of  a  person  who 
professed  to  be  able  to  cure  his  lameness ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  made  some  advancement  in  Latin 
studies,  under  the  tuition  of  a  schoolmaster  of  that 
town,  a  Mr.  Rogers,  who  read  parts  of  Virgil  and 
Cicero  with  him.  The  name  of  the  man  whose 
pretensions  in  curing  excelled  his  skill,  and  under 
whose  empiricism  the  young  lord  was  placed,  was 
Lavender ;  and  the  manner  m  which  he  proceeded 
to  effect  a  cure  was,  by  first  rubbing  the  foot  over 
for  a  long  time  with'  handsful  of  oil,  and  then 
forcibly  twisting  the  foot  round,  and  binding  it  up  in 
a  sort  of  a  machine,  with  about  as  much  care  and 
thought  of  the  pain  he  might  give,  as  if  straighten- 
ing up  a  crooked  limb  of  a  tree. 

Byron,  during  his  lessons  with  Mr.  Rogers,  was 
often  in  violent  pain ;  and  one  day  the  latter  said  to 
him,  "  It  makes  me  uncomfortable,  my  lord,  to  see 
you  sitting  there  in  such  pain  aj  I  know  you  must  be 
sufforing.  "  Never  mind,  Mr.  Rogers,"  answered 
the  boy ;  "you  shall  not  see  any  signs  of  it  in  me.** 

This  gentleman  often  spoke  of  the  gaiety  of  his 
pupil,  and  the  delight  he  experienced  in  exposing 
Lavender's  pompous  ignorance.  One  day  he  wrote 
down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  put  together  at  random,  and  placing  them 
before  this  concentrated  body  of  pretension,  asked 
him  very  seriously  what  language  it  was.  Not 
wishing  to  expose  his  ignorance,  and  not  dreaming 
of  the  snare  to  trip  him,  he  replied  as  seriously  as 
the  inquiry  was  put,  that  it  was  Italian,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  young  satirist,  who  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

At  about  this  period,  Lord  Byron's  first  symptom 
of  a  tendency  to  rhyme  manifested  itself.  The 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it  is  thus  related : — 

An  elderly  lady,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
his  mother,  had  made  use  of  some  expressions  that 
very  much  affronted  him;  and  these  slights,  his 
none  said,  he  generally  resented  violently  and  im- 


placably.  The  old  lady  had  some  curious  notions 
respecting  the  soul,  which,  she  imagined,  took  its 
flight  to  the  moon  after  death,  as  a  preliminary 
essay,  before  it  proceeded  further.  One  day,  after 
a  repetition,  it  is  supposed,  of  her  original  insult  to 
the  boy,  he  appeared  before  his  nurse  in  a  violent 
rage.  "  Well,  my  little  hero,"  she  asked,  "  what's 
the  matter  with  you,  now?"  Upon  which  the 
child  answered,  that  "  this  old  woman  had  put  him 
in  a  terrible  passion, — that  he  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  her,'  &c,  &c, — and  then  broke  out  into 
the  following  doggerel,  which  he  repeated  over  and 
over,  as  if  delighted  with  the  vent  he  had  found  for 
his  rage ; — 

"  In  Nottingham  ooaoty,  (here  Bret  at  Swan  Green, 
Aa  cunt  an  old  lady  at  erer  wumo  f 
And  whan  ate  do*  die,  which  I  hope  vOI  be  worn. 
She  flralj  belierce  ahe  will  go  to  the  moon." 

This  was  the  occasion  and  the  result  of  his  first 
effort  at  rhyming.  His  "  first  dash  at  poetry,"  as 
he  calls  it,  was  made  one  year  later,  during  a  vaca- 
tion visit  at  the  house  of  a  cousin,  Miss  Parker. 
Of  that  poem,  he  says,  "  It  was  the  ebullition  of  a 
passion  for  my  first  cousin,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long  forgotten 
the  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
her— her  dark  eyes— her  long  eye-lashes— her  com- 
pletely Greek  east  of  face  and  figure !  I  was  then 
about  twelve — she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year." 
Love  for  this  young  lady  obtained  strong  hold  of 
his  heart.  Of  her  personal  appearance,  he  says, 
"  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  equal  to  the  transpa- 
rent beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  during  the  short  period  of  our  intimacy. 
She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  made  out  of  a  rain- 
bow—all beauty  and  peace." 

After  a  short  visit  at  Cheltenham,  in  the  summer 
of  1801,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  mother, 
he  was  placed  at  Harrow,  under  the  tuition  of 
Doctor  Drury,  to  whom  he  testified  his  gratitude  in 
a  note  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  In 
one  of  his  manuscript  journals,  he  says,  "Dr. 
Drury  was  the  best,  the  kindest  friend  I  ever  hai^- 
and  1  look  upon  him  still  as  a  father." 

"  Though  he  was  lame,"  says  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, "  he  was  a  great  lover  of  sports,  and  pre- 
ferred hockey  to  Horace,  relinquished  even  Helicon 
for  '  duck  puddle,'  and  gave  up  the  best  poet  that 
ever  wrote  hard  Latin  for  a  game  of  cricket  on  the 
common.  He  was  not  remarkable  (nor  was  he  ever) 
for  his  learning,  but  he  was  always  a  clever,  plain- 
spoken,  and  undaunted  boy.  I  have  seen  him  fight 
by  the  hour  like  a  Trojan,  and  stand  up  against  the 
disadvantage  of  his  lameness  with  all  the  spirit  of 
an  ancient  combatant." 

It  was  during  a  vacation,  and  his  residence  at 
Newstead,  that  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Chaworth,  an  event  which,  according  to  his 
own  deliberate  persuasion,  exercised  a  lasting  and 
paramount  influence  over  the  whole  of  his  sub- 
sequent character  and  eventful  career. 

Twice  had  he  loved,  and  now  a  third  time  he 
bowed  before  beauty,  wit,  and  worth. 
/  The  father  of  this  young  lady  had  been  killed  in 
a  duel  by  the  eccentric  grand-uncle  of  Byron,  and 
the  union  of  the  young  peer  with  her,  the  neireas  of 
Annesley  Hall,  "  would,"  as  he  said,  "  have  healed 
feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed,  by  our  fathers : 
it  would  have  joined  lands  rich  and  broad ;  it  wouli 
have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two  persons  net 
ill-matched  in  years."  But  all  this  was  destined  to 
exist  but   in   imagination.     They  had  a  — **— 


interview  in  the  following  year ;  and,  in  1806,  Miss 
Chaworth  was  married  to  Mr.  Musters,  with  whom 
she  lived  unhappily.  She  died  in  1831.  Many  of 
his  smaller  poems  are  addressed  to  this  lady.  The 
acene  of  their  last  interview  is  most  exquisitely 
described  in  "  The  Dream." 

*  During  one  of  the  Harrow  vacations  he  studied 
French,  out  with  little  success,  under  the  direction 
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**?  the  Abb*  de  Rouffigny.  The  vacation  of  1804 
ha  spent  with  hit  mother  at  Southwell,  and  in 
October,  1805,  he  left  Harrow,  and  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  left  with  feelings  of  sad- 
ness. He  says,  "I  always  hated  Harrow  till  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  bnt  then  I  liked  it."  He  now 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy,  and  in 
sofrude  he  mourned  over  the  truth ;  this  sorrow  he 
could  not  at  all  times  repress  in  public 

Soon  after  entering  college,  he  formed  an  attach- 
ment with  a  youth  named  Badleston,  which  exceeded 
in  warmth  and  romance  all  his  schoolboy  attach- 
In  the  summer  of  1806,  another  visit  to  South- 
well resulted  in  an  acouaintance  with  the  family  of 
Pigots.  to  a  lady  of  which  the  earliest  of  his  pub- 
lished letters  were  addressed. 

The  temper  of  his  mother  exceeded  all  bounds. 
This  temper,  Byron  in  a  great  degree  inherited.  In 
his  ehfldhood,  this  passion  often  broke  out  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  Mother  and  son  were  often 
quarrelling,  and  provocations  finally  led  to  a  sepa- 
ration, in  August,  1606.  Byron  fled  to  London, 
where  his  mother  followed  him,  made  overtures  of 
peace,  and  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about. 

Early  in  November,  his  first  volume  of  poems 
were  put  in  press.  It  was  entitled  "Poems  on 
Various  Occasions,"  and  was  printed  anonymously 
by  Mr.  Ridge,  a  bookseller  at  Newark.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  this,  he  caused  a  second  edition  to 
be  printed  in  January,  in  which  he  omitted  many 
pieces  which  had  appeared  in  the  first.  This  was 
not  intended  for  public  scrutiny,  but  merely  circu- 
lated among  his  friends,  and  such  persons  as  he 
thought  well  disposed  towards  the  first  effort  of  a 
young  and  inexperienced  author. 
J  Encouraged  by  its  favorable  reception,  he  again 
re-wrote  the  poems,  made  many  additions  and 
alterations,  and,  under  the  name  of  ''Hours  of 
Idleness,"  sent  his  volume  forth  to  the  public. 
|  This  book,  containing  many  indications  of  genius, 
also  contained  many  errors  of  taste  and  judgment, 
which  were  fiercely  assailed  by  a  critique*  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  brought  forth  from  Byron 
the  stinging  satire,  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers-* 

The  minor  reviews  gave  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness  " 
a  better  reception/yet  we  may,  with  no  degree  of  un- 
reasonableness, suppose  that  to  the  scorching  words 
of  the  Edinburgh  he  owed  much  of  future  success 
and  fame.  He  was  roused  like  a  lion  in  its  lair. 
He  felt,  though  it  might  be  true,  he  did  not  deserve 
such  an  article,  and  he  resolutely  determined  to 
show  the  critic  that  he  had  talent  and  genius, 
though  the  reviewer,  in  his  eager  search  for  its 
absence,  could  not  discovei  its  presence.  >> 

Lord  Byron  supposed  Jeffrey  to  be  the  author  of 
the  obnoxious  article,  and  he  poured  out  on  him 
his  vials  of  wrath  and  merciless  satire. 

During  the  progress  of  his  poem  through  the 
press,  he  added  to  it  more  than  a  hundred  lines. 
New  impressions  and  influences  gave  birth  to  new 
thoughts,  and  he  made  his  Bards  and  Reviewers 
carry  them  forth  to  vex  and  annoy  his  victims. 
The  person  who  superintended  its  progress  through 
the  press,  daily  received  new  matter  for  its  pages ; 
and,  in  a  note  to  that  gentleman,  Byron  says, 
"  Print  soon,  or  I  shall  overflow  with  rhyme."  It 
was  so  in  subsequent  years.  s/If  he  could  reach  his 
printer,  he  would  continue  to  send  his  "  thick- 
comf&g  fancies,"  which  were  suggested  by  perusals 
of  what  he  had  already  written. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  same 
month  published  his  aatire^HLFrom  the  hour  of  its 
appearance,  fame  and  fortune  followed  him.  Its 
success  was  such  as  to  demand  his  attention  in  the 
preparation  of  a  second  edition.  To  this  much  was 
added,  and  to  it  was  prefixed  his  name. 


His  residence  was  now  at  Newstead,  where,  during 
the  preparation  of  the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  he 
dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand  the  hospitalities  of 
the  old  Abbey  to  a  party  of  college  friends.  C,  8. 
Matthew,  one  of  this  party,  in  a  letter  to  an 
acquaintance,  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
Abbey  at  that  time,  and  amusing  account  of  the 
proceedings  and  habits  of  its  occupants  :— 
.  "Newstead  Abbey  is  situated  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles  from  London— four  on  this  side 
Mansfield.  Though  sadly  fallen  to  decay,  it  is  still 
completely  an  abbey*  and  most  part  of  it  is  still 
standingln  the  same  state  as  when  it  was  first 
built.  There  are  two  tiers  of  cloisters,  with  ■ 
variety  of  cells  and  rooms  about  them,  which, 
though  not  inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabitable  state, 
might  easily  be  made  so ;  and  many  of  the  original 
rooms,  amongst  which  is  a  fine  stone  hall,  are  still 
in  use.  Of  the  abbey-church  only  one  end  remains ; 
and  the  old  kitchen,  -with  a  long  range  of  apart- 
ments, is  reduced  to  a  heap  of.  rubbish.  Leading 
from  the  abbey  to  the  modern  part  of  the  habita- 
tion is  a  noble  room,  seventy  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-three  in  breadth  ;  but  every  part  of  the 
house  displays  neglect  and  decay,  save  those  which 
the  present  lord  has  lately  fitted  up. 

"  The  house  and  gardens  are  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  battlements.  In  front  is  a  large 
lake,  bordered  here  and  there  with  castellated 
buildings,  the  chief  of  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
at  the  further  extremity  of  it.  Fancy  all  this 
surrounded  with  bleak  and  barren  hills,  with  scarce 
a  tree  to  be  seen  for  miles,  except  a  solitary  clump 
or  two,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  Newstead. 

<(  So  much  for  the  place,  concerning  which  I  have 
thrown  together  these  few  particulars.  But  if  the 
place  itself  appears  rather  strange  to  you,  the  ways 
of  its  inhabitants  will  not  appear  much  less  so. 
Ascend,  then,  with  me  the  hail  steps,  that  I  may 
introduce  you  to  my  lord  and  his  visitants.-  But 
have  a  care  how  you  proceed ;  be  mindful  to  go 
there  in  broad  daylight,  and  with  your  eyes  about 
you.  For,  should  you  make  any  blunders,— should 
you  go  to  the  right  of  the  hall  steps,  you  are  laid 
hold  of  by  a  bear ;  and  should  you  go  to  the  left, 
your  case  is  still  worse,  for  you  run  full  against  a 
wolf.*  Nor,  when  you  have  attained  the  door,  is 
your  danger  over ;  for  the  hall  being  decayed,  and 
therefore  standing  in  need  of  repair,  a  bevy  of 
inmates  are  very  probably  banking  at  one  end  of  it 
with  their  pistols;  so  that  if  you  enter  without 
giving  loud  notice  of  your  approach,  you  have  only 
escaped  the  wolf  ana  the  bear,  to  expire  by  the 
pistol-shots  o'  the  merry  monks  of  Newstead. 

"  Our  party  consisted:  of  Lord  Byron  and  four 
others,  and  was,  now  and  then,  increased  by  the 
presence  of  a  neighboring  parson.  As  for  our  way 
of  living,  the  order  of  the  day  was  generally  this  :— 
for  breakfast  we  had  no  set  hour,  but  each  suited 
his  own  convenience,— every  thing  remaining  on 
the  table  till  the  whole  party  had  done;  though 
had  one  wished  to  breakfast  at  the  early  hour  of 
ten,  one  would  have  been  rather  lucky  to  find  any 
of  the  servants  up.  Our  average  hour  of  rising 
was  one.  I,  who  generally  got  up  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  was  always— even  when  an  invalid— 
the  first  of  the  party,  and  was  esteemed  a  prodigy 
of  early  rising.  It  was  frequently  past  two  before 
the  breakfast  party  broke  up.  Then,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  morning,  there  was  reading,  fencing, 
single-stick,  or  shuttlecock,  in  the  neat  room; 
practising  with  pistols  in  the  hall ;  walking,  riding, 
cricket,  sailing  on  the  lake,  playing  with  the  bear, 
teasing  the  wolf.  Between  seven  and  eight  we 
dined ;  and  our  evening  lasted  from  that  tune  till 
one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  evening 
diversions  may  be  easily  conceived. 

"  I  must  not  omit  the  custom  of  handing  round, 
after  dinner,  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  a  human 
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skull  fillod  with  Burgundy.  After  revelling  on 
choice  viands,  and  the  finest  wines  of  France,  we 
adjourned  to  tea,  where  we  amused  ourselves  with 
reading  or  improving  conversation,— each  according 
to  his  fancy,— and,  after  sandwiches,  Ac,  retired 
to  rest.  A  set  of  monkish  dresses,  which  had  been 
provided,  with  all  the  proper  apparatus  of  crosses, 
Deads,  tonsures,  &c,  often  gave  a  variety  to  our 
appearance,  and  to  our  pursuits." 

Byron  was  at  London  when  he  put  the  finishing 
touches  upon  the  new  edition,  which,  having  done, 
he  took  leave  of  that  city,  and  soon  after  sailed  for 
Lisbon.  After  a  passage  of  four  days,  he  arrived 
at  his  destination,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
John  Cam  Hobhouse.  They  remained  but  a  short 
time  in  Lisbon,  from  whence  they  travelled  on 
horseback  to  Seville  and  Cadis.  He  was  as  free 
and  easy  in  each  of  these  places  as  he  had  been  at 
home.  In  Lisbon,  as  he  said,  he  ate  oranges, 
talked  had  Italian  to  the  monks,  went  into  society 
with  pocket  pistols,  swam  the  Tagus,  and  became 
the  victim  of  musquitoes.  In  Seville,  a  lady  of 
character  became  fondly  attached  to  him,  and  at 
parting  gave  him  a  lock  of  her  hair  "  three  feet  in 
length,"  which  he  sent  home  to  his  mother.  In 
Cadiz,  "Miss  Cordova  and  her  little  brother" 
became  his  favorites,  and  the  former  his  preceptress 
in  Spanish.    He  alludes  to  this  in  one  of  his  poems. 

"  Tb  fiendug  to  be  KhooTd  tn  a  utnnge  tongue 
Bj  female  lipa  wid  eyes— that  la,  I  imu, 
Worn  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  jouog, 
A*  Wat  the  case,  at  least,  when  1  have  been." 

Leaving  Cadiz,  in  the  Hyperion  frigate,  he  sailed 
for  Gibraltar,  where  he  remainod  till  the  19th  of 
August,  when  he  left  for  Malta. 

At  this  latter  place,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  a  lady  whose  life  had 
been  fertile  with  remarkable  incidents,  and  whom 
he  addresses,  in  his  poetry,  under  the  name  of 
"Florence." 

After  remaining  at  anchor  for  three  or  four  days 
off  Patras,  Byron  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  their 
ultimate  destination.  On  their  passage,  they  had  a 
most  charming  sunset  view  of  Missolonghi.  They 
landed  at  Prevesa  on  the  29th  of  September.  From 
Prevesa  they  journeyed  to  the  capital  of  Albania, 
and,  soon  after,  to  Yanina;  at  which  place  he 
learned  that  Ali  Pacha  was  with  his  troops  in 
Illyrium,  besieging  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  Berat.  From 
Tanina,  Lord  Byron  passed  to  Tepateen.  Being 
among  the  first  English  travellers  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  they  met  with  much  attention,  and  the 
greatest  show  of  hospitality. 

With  the  intention  of  going  to  Patras,  Lord 
Byron  embarked  on  board  a  Turkish  ship  of  war, 
provided  for  him  by  Ali  Pacha.  A  moderate  gale 
of  wind  arose,  and,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
Turkish  officers,  the  vessel  came  near  being  wrecked. 
Luckily  for  all  on  board,  the  wind  abated,  and  drove 
them  on  the  coast  of  Soli,  where  they  landed,  and, 
by  aid  of  the  natives,  returned  again  to  Prevesa. 

While  at  the  Suliote  village,  a  poor  but  honest 
Albanian  supplied  his  wants.  Byron  pressed  him 
to  take  money  in  return  for  his  kindness,  but  he 
refused,  with  the  reply,  "  I  wish  you  to  love  me, 
not  to  pay  me." 

Attended  bv  a  guard  of  forty  or  more  Albanians, 
they  passed  through  Acarnania  and  Etolia  to  Mis- 
solonghi, crossed  the  Oulf  of  Corinth  to  Patras, 
and  proceeded  from  thence,  by  land,  to  Vostizza, 
where  thev  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus. In  a  small  boat  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  gulf;  rode  on  horseback  from 
Salona  to  Delphi,  and  after  travelling  through  Liva- 
dia,  and  makmg  a  brief  stop  at  Thebes,  and  other 
places,  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 

He  remained  at  Athens  between  two  and  three 
months,  employing  his  time  in  visiting  the  vast  and 
splendid  monuments  of  ancient  genius,  and  calling 


around  him  from  the  depths  of  solitude  the  spirits 
of  other  times  to  people  its  ruins. 

He  made  frequent  excursions'  to  Attica,  on  one 
of  which  he  came  near  being  seized  bv  a  band  of 
pirates  dwelling  in  a  cave  under  the  cliffs  of  Mi- 
nerva Sunias. 

|His  beautiful  song,  "  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we 
part,"  was  addressed  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Greek  lady,  at  whose  house  he  lodged. 

Ten  weeks  had  flown  rapidly  and  pleasantly  away, 
when  the  unexpected  offer  of  a  passage  in  a  Brit- 
ish sloop  of  war  to  Smyrna,  induced  the  travellers 
to  leave  Athens,  whicn  they  did,  on  the  6th  ol 
March,  with  much  reluctance. 

At  Smyrna,  Lord  Byron  resided  in  the  house  of 
the  Consul-OeneraL  In  the  course  of  his  residence 
here,  he  made  a  three-day  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Ephe- 
sus.  While  at  S..  he  finished  the  two  first  cantos 
of  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  he  had  commenced  five 
months  before  at  Joannina. 

The  Salsette  frigate  being  about  to  sail  for  Con- 
stantinople, Lord  Byron  and  Hobhouse  took  pas- 
sage in  her.  It  was  while  this  frigate  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  Dardanelles,  that  Byron  accomplished  his 
famous  feat  of  swimming  the  Hellespont.  The 
distance  across  was  about  two  miles ;  but  the  tide 
ran  so  strong  that  a  direct  course  could  not  be  pur- 
sued, and  he  swam  three  miles. 

He  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  13th  of  May. 
While  there,  he  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  richly  embroi- 
dered \nth  gold,  with  two  heavy  epaulettes  and  a 
feathered  cocked  hat  He  remained  about  two 
months,  during  which  time  he  was  presented  to  the 
Sultan,  add  made  a  journey  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
other  places  of  note  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  14th 
of  July,  they  left  in  the  Salsette  frigate,— Mr.  Hob- 
house intending  to  accompany  Mr.  Adair,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  to  England,  and  Byron  determined 
to  visit  Greece. 

The  latter  landed  at  Zea,  with  two  Albanians,  a 
Tartar,  and  his  English  servant.  Leaving  Zea,  he 
reached  Athens  on  the  18th.  From  thence,  he  madt 
another  tour  over  the  same  places  he  had  previously 
visited,  and  returned  to  Athens  in  December,  wits 
the  purpose  of  remaining  there  during  his  sojourn 
in  Greece.  The  persons  with  whom  he  associated 
at  Athens,  were  Lord  Sliso,  Lady  Hester  8tanhope, 
and  Mr.  Bruce.  Most  of  his  time  was  employed  in 
collecting  materials  for  those  notes  on  the  state  of 
modern  Greece,  appended  to  the  second  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  Here  also  he  wrote,  "  Hints  from 
Horace,"  a  satire  full  of  London  life,  yet,  singular 
as  it  may  appear,  dated,  "  Athens,  Capuchin  Con- 

(ent,  March  12,  1811:" 
He  intended  to  have  gone  to  Egypt,  but  railing 
o  receive  expected  remittances,  he  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  that  trip,  and  he  left  Athens 
and  landed  at  Malta.  There  he  suffered  severely 
from  an  attack  of  fever,  recovering  from  which,  he 
sailed  in  the  Volage  frigate  for  England.  He  left 
Greece  with  more  feelings  of  regret  than  he  had 
[eft  his  native  land,  and  the  memories  of  his  sojourn 
In  the  East,  immortalized  in  Childe  Harold,  were 
Vjaong  the  pleasantest  that  accompanied  him  through 
life. 

He  arrived  at  London  after  an  absence  of  just  two 
years.  Mr.  Dallas,  the  gentleman  who  had  super- 
intended the  publication  of  "English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  cabled  on  him  the  day  after  his 
arrival;  Lord  Byron  mentioned  having  written  a 
new  satire,  and  handed  the  MSS.  to  him  for  exami- 
nation. Mr.  Dallas  was  grieved,  supposing  that 
the  inspiring  lands  of  the  East  had  brought  from 
his  mind  no  richer  poetical  works. 

Meeting  him  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Dallas  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  he  had,  during  his  absence, 
written  nothing  more.  Upon  this,  Lord  Byron  told 
him  that  he  had  occasionally  written  short  poems, 
besides  a  great  many  stanzas  in  Spenser's  measure, 
relative  to  the  countries  he  had  visited.  "  They  are 
not  worth  troubling  you  with,"  said  Byron,  "but 
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jtra  thall  hare  them  all  with  you,  if  you  like." 
^e  then  took  Child*  Harolds  Pilgrimage  from  a 
■mall  trunk,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Dallas,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  desire  to  have  the  "  Hints 
from  Horace  oat  to  press  immediately.  VHe 
undervalued  Childe  Harold,  and  overvalued  the 
"Hints,"  He  thought  the  former  inferior  to  the 
latter.  As  time  passed  on,  he  altered  his  mind  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  "Had  Lord  Byron," 
says  Moore,  "persisted  in  his  original  purpose  of 
giving;  this  poem  to  the  press,  instead  of  Childe 
Harold,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would 
hare  been  lost,  as  a  great  poet  to  the  world.'* 

He  finally  consented  to  the  publication  of  Childe 
Harold,  yet,  to  the  last,  he  expressed  doubts  as  to 
its  merit,  and  the  reception  it  would  meet  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  public.  Doubts  and  difficulties 
arose  as  to  a  pubhsner.  Messrs.  Longman  had  re- 
fused to  publish  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers ; '  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  with  Mr. 
Dallas,  to  whom  Lord  Byron  had  presented  the 
topyright,  that  Childe  Harold  should  not  be  offered 
to  that  house.  An  application  was  made* to  Mr. 
Miller,  but  owing  to  the  severity  in  which  a  per- 
sonal  friend  of  that  gentleman  was  mentioned,  in 
the  poem,  ho  declined  publishing  rt  At  length  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Murray,  then  residing 
m  Fleet  street,  who  was  proud  of  the  undertaking, 
and  by  whom  it  was  immediately  put  to  press ; — 
and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendly 
and  profitable  connection,  between  that  publisher 
and  the  author,  which  continued,  with  but  little 
interruption,  during  the  poet's  life.* 

About  this  time,  the  fifth  edition  of  his^satire  was 
issued,  and,  soon  after,  every  copy  that  could  be 
found  was  taken  and  destroyed.  In  America,  how- 
ever, and  on  the  continent,  where  the  law  of  Eng- 
land had  no  power,  it  continued  to  meet  with  an 
unprohmited  sale. 

While  busily  engaged  in  literary  projects,  he  was 
suddenly  called  to  Newstead,  by  information  of  the 
sickness  of  his  mother.  He  immediately  departed, 
and  travelled  with  all  possible  speed,  yet  death  pre- 
ceded him.    When  he  arrived,  he  found  her  dead. 

In  a  letter,  the  day  after,  he  says,  "  I  now  feel 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Gray's  observation,  '  we  can  only 
have  one  mother.' "  Mrs.  Byron  had,  undoubtedly, 
loved  her  son,  and  he  her,  with  a  depth  of  feeling 
hardly  supposable  by  those  who  had  seen  them  in 
their  fits  of  ungovernable  passion.  An  incident 
that  occurred  atrfewstead,  at  this  time,  proves  the 
sincerity  of  his  affection.  On  the  night  after  his 
arrival,  the  waiting  woman  of  Mrs.  Byron,  in  pass- 
ing the  door  of  the  room,  where  the  deceased  body 
lay*  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  sighing  heavilv 
from  within ;  and,  on  entering  the  chamber,  founa, 
to  her  surprise,  Lord  Byron,  sitting  in  the  dark, 
beside  the  bed.  On  her  representing  to  him  the 
i  of  thus  giving  way  to  grief,  he  burst  into 


tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  O,  Mrs.  By,  I  had  but  one 

friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is  gone !  " 

He  was  called  at  this  time  to  mourn  over  the  loss, 
not  only  of  his  mother,  but  of  six  relatives  and 
intimate  friends. 

He  returned  to  London  in  October,  and  resumed 
the  toils  of  literary  labor,  revising  Childe  Harold, 
and  making  many  additions  and  alterations.  He 
had,  also,  at  this  time,  two  other  works  in  press, 
" Hints  from  Horace,"  and  "The  Curse  of  Miner- 
va." In  January,  the  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold 
were  printed,  but  not  ready  for  sale  until  the  month 
of  March,  when  "  the  effect  it  produced  on  the 
public,"  says  Moore,  "was  as  instantaneous  as  it 
has  proved' deep  and  lasting.  It  was  electric ; — bis 
fame  had  not  to  wait  for  any  of  the  ordinary  grada- 
tions, but  seemed  to  spring  up,  like  the  palace  of  a 
fairy  tale,  in  a  night"  ( Byron,  himself,  in  a  mem- 
oranda of  the  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected  effect, 
said,  "I  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  myself 
famous." 

/It  was  just  previous  to  this  period,  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Moore,  the  poet.  The 
circumstance  which  led  to  their  acquaintance  was 

correspondence  caused  by  a  note  appended  to 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 'f  The  ac- 
quaintance thus  formed,  was  continued,  with  the 
utmost  familiarity,  through  life.  Lord  Byron  waa 
personally  introauoed  to  Moore  at  the  nouse  of 
Rogers,  the  poet,  where,  on  the  same  day,  these 
three,  together  with  Campbell,  dined 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  his  genius,  which 
Lord  Byron  received,  was  that  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. At  an  evening  party  he  was  presented  to 
that  personage,  at  the  request  of  the  latter.  The 
Regent  expressed  his  admiration  of  Childe  Harold 
and  entered  into  a  long  and  animated  conversation, 
which  continued  all  the  evening. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1811,  the  new  theatre  in 
Drury  Lane  was  finished,  and,  after  being  urgently 
requested,  Byron  wrote  an  opening  address  for  the 
occasion.  (He  now  resided  at  Cheltenham,  where, 
in  addition  rto  the  address,  he  wrote  a  poem  on 
"Waltzing."  In  Mav,  appeared  "The  Giaour," 
which  rapidly  passed  through  several  editions.  The 
first  contained  but  about  four  hundred  lines,  the 
last  edition,  about  fourteen  hundred.  Many  of  its 
choicest  parts  were  not  in  the  early  copies,  yet  It 
was  received  with  the  greatest  favor,  and  the  admir- 
ers of  Childe  Harold  equally  admired  this  new  pro- 
duct of  the  mind  of  its  author. 

In  December,  1813,  he  published  "  The  Bride  of 
Abydos."  To  this,  while  being  printed,  he  added 
nearly  two  hundred  lines.  It  met  with  a  better  re- 
ception, if  possible,  than  either  of  his  former  works 
Fourteen  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  week ; ' 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  labor  that 
the  demand  for  it  could  be  supplied.  In  January 
following,  appeared  the  "  The  Corsair."  In  April, 
the  "  Ode  to  Napoleon,"  and,  during  the  ensuing 
month,  he  published  "  Hebrew  Melodies." 

In  May,  he  adopted  the  strange  and  singular  reso 
lution  of  calling  in  all  he  had  written,  buying  up 
all  his  copyrights,  and  not  writing  any  more.  For 
two  years,  he  had  been  the  literary  idol  of  the  peo  • 
pie.  They  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest 
words  of  praise,  and  shouted  his  genius  and  fame 
to  the  skies.  His  name  had  ever  been  on  the  lips, 
his  writings  in  the  head,  and  his  sentiments  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  public  This  strong  popularity 
began  to  wane,  as  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  any  new  thing,  always  wilL 
The  papers  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  a  few  of 
his  minor  poems.  His  moral  ana  social  character 
was  brought  into  prominency ;  all  that  had  occurred 
during  his  short,  out  eventful  life,  and  much  that 
had  never  an  existence,  except  in  the  minds  of  his 
opponents,  was  related  with  minute  particularity 
Not  only  this,  but  the  slight  opinion  these  journal 
ists  expressed  of  his  genius, — seconded,  as  it  was 
by  that  inward  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  powers* 
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which  they,  whose  standard  of  excellence  is  highest, 
are  always  surest  to  feel,  mortified  and  disturbed 
him.  In  noticing  these  attacks,  he  remarks,  "I 
am  afraid  what  yon  call  trash  is  plaguily  to  the  pur- 
pose; and,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  some  time  past,  I 
hare  been  myself  much  of  the  same  opinion."  in 
this  state  of  mind,  he  resolved  upon  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  muses,  and  betaking  himself  to  some 
other  pursuit.  Mentioning  this  determination  to 
Mr.  Murray,  that  gentleman  doubted  his  serious- 
ness; but  on  the  arrival  of  a  letter,  enclosing  a 
draft  for  the  amount  of  the  copyrights,  and  a  re- 
quest to  withdraw  all  the  advertisements,  and  de- 
stroy all  copies  of  his  poems,  remaining  in  store, 
except  two  of  each  for  himself,  all  doubts  vanished. 
Mr.  Murray  wrote  an  answer,  that  such  an  act 
would  be  deeply  injurious  to  both  parties,  and  final- 
ly induced  him  to  continue  publishing. 

In  connection  with  "  Jacqueline,"  a  poem,  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  "Lara"  appeared  in  August.  This  was 
his  last  appearance  as  an  author,  until  the  spring 
of  1816. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  Lord  Byron  pro- 
posed and  was  accepted  in  marriage,  by  an  heiress, 
Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  a 
baronet,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Her  fortune 
was  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
•was  considerably  increased  by  the  death  of  ner  pa- 
rents, a  few  years  subsequent  to  her  union  with  the 
poet.  This  union  cast  a  shade  on  his  hitherto 
bright  career.  A  twelve-months'  extravagance, 
embarrassments,  and  misunderstandings,  dissolved 
it,  and  the  lady  retired  to  the  country-seat  of  her 
parents,  from  the  unpleasant  scenes  of  her  own 
nome.  One  child  was  the  result  of  this  marriage, 
Ada  Augusta  Byron.  Previous  to  the  separation, 
Byron's  muse  was  stimulated  to  exertion  by  his 
fast-gathering  misfortunes,  and  he  produced  the 
••  Siege  of  Corinth  "  and  "  Panama." 

At  the  time  of  their  separation,  Lord  Byron  and 
Lady  Byron  resided  in  London.  He  entered  into  a 
giddy  whirlpool  of  frolicking  and  unrestrained  gai- 
ety, which  at  length  brought  upon  him  great  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  which  so  increased,  that  in 
November,  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  sell  his  libra- 
ry, but  his  furniture,  and  even  his  beds,  were  seized 
by  the  bailiffs. 

/  As  soon  as  the  separation  took  place,  the  full  tide 
of  public  opinion  set  against  him,  and  those  who 
had  soupht  nis  acquaintance,  coveted  his  friendship, 
and  envied  him  his  position,  were  among  his  dead- 
liest foes  and  his  most  slanderous  vihfiers.  "In 
every  form  of  paragraph,  pamphlet  and  caricature, 
both  his  person  and  character  were  held  up  to  odi- 
um ;  hardly  a  voice  was  raised,  or  at  least  listened 
to,  in  his  behalf;  and  though  a  few  faithful  friends 
remained  unshaken  by  his  side,  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  stemming  the  torrent,  was  felt  as  well  by 
them,  as  by  himself;  and  after  an  effort  or  two  to 
gain  a  fair  hearing,  they  submitted  in  silence." 

Thus  miserable,  yet  conscious  of  his  newly- 
awakening  strength,  Byron  determined  to  leave 
England.  At  leaving,  tne  only  person  with  whom 
he  parted  with  regret,  was  his  sister,  and  to  her  he 
penned  the  touching  tribute,  "Though  the  Day 
of  my  Destiny's  over."  To  Mr.  Moore  he  addressed, 
"  My  Boat  is  on  the  Shore ; "  and  to  Lady  Byron, 
"Fare  thee  well." 

He  sailed  for  Ostend  on  the  25th  of  April.  His 
Journev  lay  by  the  Rhine.  He  made  a  short  stay  at 
Brussels.  At  Geneva  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
summer ;  livingin  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake.  While  there,  he  made  frequent  excur- 
sions to  Coppet,  Chamouni,  the  Bernese  Alps,  and 
other  places  of  interest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  were 
*lso  residing  at  Oeneva  at  that  time.  It  was  in  this 
villa,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  that  he  finished  the 
third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold."  He  also  wrote 
•«  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  stanzas  "  To  Augusta," 
"The  Fragment,"  "Darkness,"  and  "The  Dream." 

In  the  month  of  August  he  was  visited  by  Mr. 
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M.  G.  Lewis,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  S.  Davie* 
with  whom  he  made  the  excursions  previously  al 
luded  to.  It  was  while  here,  that  he  began  his  prose 
romance  of  "  The  Vampire ; "  also  another,  founded 
upon  the  story  of  the  Marriage  of  Belphegor,  both 
of  whioh  he  left  unfinished. 
tFrom  the  commencement  of  the  year  1817,  to  that 
of  1820,  Lord  Byron's  principal  residence  was  at 
Venice.  Soon  alter  reaching  that  city,  he  began' 
the  study  of  the  Armenian  language,  in  which  he 
made  considerable  progress.  While  there,  he  pur- 
sued his  literary  labors  with  much  diligence  and 
success.  He  wrote  "  The  Lament  of  Tasso,"  the 
fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Harold/'  the  dramas  of 
"  Marino  Faliero,"  and  the  "  Two  Foscari ; "  "  Bep- 
"  "Maseppa,"  and  the  first  cantos  of  "Don 
uan." 

He  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Madame  Guicci- 
oli,  which  soon  srew  to  a  passionate  love,  and  warn 
duly  reciprocated,  by  her.  She  was  a  Romagnese 
lady.  Her  father  was  Count  Gamba,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  and  ancient  name,  at  Ravenna.  She  had 
been  married,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  without 
reference  to  her  choice  or  affection,  to  the  Count 
Ouiccioli,  an  old  and  wealthy  widower.  At  the 
time  Byron  was  introduced  to  her,  she  was  about 
twenty;  with  fair  and  delicate  complexion,  large, 
dark  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair.  This 
lady  almost  entirely  governed  the  movements  of 
Byron,  while  in  Italy;  and  it  was  a  government 
which  he  appeared  to  love,  and  from  which  he  man- 
ifested no  desire  to  escape. 

She  proceeded  with  her  husband  to  Ravenna,  in 
April,  1819,  and  Lord  Byron  soon  followed.  He 
shortly  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  received  a  visit 
from  Moore,  in  the  course  of  which  he  presented  to 
him  a  large  manuscript  volume,  entitled.  "  My  Life 
and  Adventures."  As  he  handed  it  to  him,  no  re- 
marked, "  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  published 
during  my  lifetime;  but  you  may  have  it,  if  you 
like,— there,  do  whatever  you  please  with  it; "  and 
soon  after  added,  "  This  will  make  a  nice  legacy  for 
my  little  Tom,  who  shall  astonish  the  latter  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century  with  it." 

This  manuscript  was  a  collection  of  various  jour- 
nals, memorandas,  etc.  At  Byron's  request,  Mr. 
Moore  sold  the  copyright  to  Murray  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  was  not  to 
be  published  until  after  the  author's  decease.  When 
that  event  occurred,  Mr.  Moore  returned  to  Mr. 
Murray  the  money  advanced,  and  placed  the  manu- 
script at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Byron's  sister,  Mrs. 
Leigh ;  at  whose  request,  and,  with  the  accordant 
opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  best  friends,  it  was  de- 
stroyed. The  motive  for  its  destruction  is  said  to 
have  been  an  unwillingness  to  offend  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  individuals  mentioned  in  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  Lord  Byron 
removed  to  Ravenna,  where  ne  wrote  "  The  Proph- 
ecy of  Dante,"  "  Sardtanapalus,"  "  Cain,"  "  Heaven 
and  Earth,"  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  cantos  of 

Don  Juan,"  and  "  The  Vision  of  Judgment." 

He  remained  at  Ravenna  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  the  autumn  of 
1821  he  removed  to  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  where  he 
remained  until  the  middle  of  May.  His  habits  of 
life,  while  at  Pisa,  are  thus  described  by  Moore  :— 

"  At  two,  he  usually  breakfasted,  and  at  three,  or, 
as  the  year  advanced,  four  o'clock,  those  persona 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  him  in  hia 
rides,  called  upon  him.  After,  occasionally,  a  game 
of  billiards,  he  proceeded, — and  in  order  to  avoid 
stares,  in  his  carriage, — as  far  as  the  gates  of  the 
town,  where  his  horses  met  him.  At  first,  the  route 
he  chose  for  these  rides  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cascine,  and  of  the  pine  forest  that  reaches  towards 
the  sea ;  but  having  found  a  spot  more  convenient 
for  hie  pistol  exercise,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Portalla  Spiaggia  to  the  east  of  the  city,  he  took 
daily  this  course  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay 
When  arrived  at  the  Podere,  or  farm,  in  the  garden 
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ef  which  they  were  allowed  to  erect  their  target,  hie 
friends  end  he  dismounted,  end,  after  devoting 
about  half  an  hour  to  a  trial  of  skill  at  the  pistol, 
returned,  a  little  before  sunset,  into  the  city. 

Leering  Pisa,  he  remoTed  to  'Genoa,  where  he 
remained  tQl  his  final  departure  for  Greece,  in  July, 
1823.  During  this  time,  he  produced  "  Werner,0 
"The  Deformed  Transformed,"  "The  Island," 
"  The  Age  of  Bronse,"  and  the  last  cantos  of  "  Don 
Juan." 

4tHe  became  interested  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  for  freedom,  and  offered  his  services  in  their 
behall  He  obtained  the  advance  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  chartered  an  English  Teasel,  the  Hercu- 
les, for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  to  Greece. 

AH  tilings  being  ready,  on  the  13th  of  July,  he, 
and  those  who  were  to  accompany  him,  embarked. 
His  suite  consisted  of  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  brother 
of  the  Countess  GuiccioH ;  Mr.  Trelawny,  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  Doctor  Bruno,  an  Italian  physician, 
who  had  just  left  the  university,  and  was  somewhat 
acquainted  with  surgery.  Be  had,  also,  at  his  ser- 
vice, eight  servants. 

There  were  on  board  five  horses,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  use  of  his  own  party,  and  medicine 
enough  for  the  supply  of  one  thousand  men  for  one 
year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July,  the  Hercules 
sailed ;  but,  encountering  a  severe  storm,  was  obliged  I  < 
to  nut  back.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  they  i 
again  started,  and  after  a  passage  of  five  days, 
reached  Leghorn,  where  they  shipped  a  supply  of 
gunpowder,  and  other  English  goods.  Receiving 
these,  they  immediately  sailed  for  Cephalonia,  and 
reached  Argolosti,  the  principal  port  of  that  island, 
on  the  21st  of  July.  He  was  warmly  received  by 
the  Greeks  and  English,  among  whom  his  presence 
created  a  lively  sensation. 

Wishing  information,  in  order  to  determine  upon 
the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue,  he  despatched 
Mr.  Trelawny  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  with  a 
letter  to  the  Greek  government,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  account  of  the  state  of  public  affairs.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  places,  he  displayed  his  generosity, 
by  relieving  the  distressed,  who  had  fied  from  Scio. 

He  was  delayed  at  Argolosti  about  six  weeks,  by 
adverse  winds.  At  length,  the  wind  becoming  fair, 
he  embarked  on  board  the  Mistico,  and  Count 
Gamba,  with  the  horses  and  heavy  baggage,  in  a 
large  vessel. 

The  latter  was  brought  to  by  a  Turkish  frigate, 
and  carried,  with  its  valuable  cargo,  into  Patras, 
where  the  commander  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  sta- 
tioned. Count  Gamba  had  an  interview  with  the 
Pacha,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  release 
of  his  vessel  and  freight ;  and  sailing,  reached  Mis- 
solonghi  on  the  4th  of  January.  He  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  Lord  Byron  had  not  arrived* 

On  his  Lordship's  departure  from  Dragomestri,  a 
violent  gale  came  on,  and  the  vessel  was  twice 
driven  into  imminent  danger  on  the  rocks ;  and  it 
was  owing  to  Lord  Byron's  firmness  and  nautical 
skill,  that  the  vessel,  several  lives,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  were  saved. 

It  was  while  at  Dragomestri,  that  an  imprudent 
oath  brought  on  a  cold,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  that  sickness  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

He  reached  Miasolonghi  on  the  6th  of  January, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  joy.  No  mark  of  welcome  or  honor  that  the 
Greeks  could  devise,  was  omitted. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Byron,  was  an  at- 
tempt to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  war.  He  rescued 
a  Turk  from  the  hands  of  some  sailors,  kept  him  at 
his  house  a  few  days,  until  an  opportunity  occurred 
to  send  him  to  Patras.  He  sent  four  Turkish  pris- 
oners to  the  Turkish  Chief  of  Patras,  and  requested 
that  prisoners,  on  both  sides,  be  henceforward 
freatea  with  humanity. 

#  Forming  a  corps  of  Suliotes,  he  equipped  them 
at  his  own  expense.     They  numbered  about  six 


hundred,  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers,  but  wholly 
undisciplined  and  unmanageable.  Of  these,  having 
obtained  a  commission,  he,  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, took  the  command. 

An  expedition  against  Lepanto  was  proposed; 
but,  owing  to  some  difficulty  with  the  rude  and  riot- 
ous soldiery,  it  was  suspended. 

Disease  now  began  to  prey  upon  him,  and  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy  on  the  16th  of , 
February,  which  deprived  him,  for  a  short  time,  of  * 
his  senses.   On  the  following  morning,  he  appeared 
to  be  much  better,  but  still  quite  ill. 

On  the  Oth  of  April,  after  returning  from  a  ride 
with  Count  Gamba,  during  which  they  had  met  a 
violent  shower,  he  was  again  prostrated  with  dis- 
ease. He  was  seised  with  shuddering,  and  com- 
plained of  rheumatic  pains.  The  following  day  he 
arose  at  his  accustomed  hour,  transacted  business, 
and  rode  into  the  olive  woods,  accompanied  by  his 
long  train  of  Suliotes. 

On  the  11th  his  fever  inereased ;  and  on  the  12th, 
he  kept  his  bed  all  day,  complaining  that  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  taking  no  nourishment  whatever. 
The  two  following  days,  he  suffered  much  from 
pains  in  the  head,  though  his  fever  had  subsided. 
On  the  14th.  Dr.  Bruno,  finding  sudorifics  unavail- 
ing, urged  the  necessity  of  his  being  bled.  But  of 
this  Lord  Byron  would  not  hear.  At  length,  how- 
ever, after  repeated  entreaties,  he  promised  that, 
should  his  fever  increase,  he  would  allow  it  to  be 
done.  He  was  bled ;  but  the  relief  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  any  one.  The  restlessness  and 
agitation  increased,  and  he  spoke  several  times  in 
an  incoherent  manner.  On  the  17th,  it  was  repeated. 

His  disease  continued  to  increase;  he  had  not, 
till  now,  thought  himself  dangerously  ill ;  but  now, 
the  fearful  truth  was  apparent,  not  only  in  his  own 
feelings,  but  in  the  countenances  and  actions  of  his 
friends  and  attendants. 

A  consultation  of  physicians  was  had.     Soon 

after,  a  fit  of  delirium  ensued,  and  he  began  to  talk 

wildly,  calling  out,  half  in  English,  half  in  Italian, 

"  Forwards ! — forwards !— courage !— follow  my  ex- 

le!"*c,  &c. 

Fletcher's   asking   him  whether  he  should 
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bring  pen  and  paper  to  take  down  his  words,  he 
replied :— "  Oh,  no,  there  is  no  time— it  is  now  nearly 
over.  Go  to  my  sister— tell  her-— go  to  Lady  Byron 
—you  will  see  her— and  say—"  Here  his  voice  fal- 
tered, and  became  gradually  indistinct.  He  con- 
tinued speaking  in  a  low,  whispering  tone.  "  My 
Lord,"  replied  Fletcher.  "  I  have  not  understood 
a  word  your  Lordship  has  been  saying."  "  Not 
understood  me  1 "  exclaimed  Byron,  with  a  look  of 
distress,  "  what  a  pity !— then  it  is  too  late;— all  is 
over."  '♦  I  hope  not,  answered  Fletcher ;  but  the 
Lord's  will  be  done!"  "Yes,  not  mine,"\aid 
Byron.  He  then  attempted  to  say  something ;  but 
nothing  was  intelligible,  except  "my  sister— my 
child." 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he 
said,  "Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep;"  and,  turning 
round,  fell  into  that  slumber  from  which  he  never 
awoke. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  received  by  the  people 
of  Missolonghi  with  feelings  of  sorrow,  which  we . 
are  unable  to  describe;  and  all  Europe  was  in 
mourning  over  the  lamentable  event,  as  its  tidings 
spread  through  its  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
fit  was  but  a  short  time  previous,  that  the  Greeks 
were  inspired  by  his  presence,  and  inspirited  by  the 
touch  of  his  ever-powerful  genius.  Mow,  all  was 
over.  The  future  triumphs  which  they  had  pictured 
forth  for  their  country's  freedom,  vanished.  Their 
bright  hopes  departea,  and  lamentation  filled  hearts 
lately  buoyant  with  rejoicing, 
tin  various  parts  of  Greece,  honors  were  paid  to 
his  memory. 

The  funeral  ceremony  took  place  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas.  His  remains  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  officers  of  his  corps.    On  his  coffin 
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were  placed  a  helmet,  a  sword,  and  a  crown  of  laurel. 
The  church  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  extent,  dur- 
ing the  service. 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  body  was  conveyed  to  Zante, 
under  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  From 
thence,  it  was  sent  in  the  English  brig  Florida,  in 
charge  of  Col.  Stanhope ;  ana,  being  landed  under 
the  direction  of  his  Lordship's  executors,  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  Mr.  Hanson,  it  was  remoTed  to  the  house 
of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  where  it  lay  in  state  dur- 
ing the  9th  and  10th  of  July.  On  the  16th  of  July, 
the  last  duties  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  great 
poet,  by  depositing  them  close  to  those  of  his  mother, 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  small  Tillage  church  of 
Hucknall,  near  Newstead.  It  is  a  somewhat  singu- 
lar fact,  that  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year,  he  said  "to  Count  Gamba, 
"  Where  shall  we  be  in  another  year  r  " 

On  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Hucknall,  is  the  following  inscription ; — 

IN  THB  TAULT  BZNBATH, 

WKBR8  KANT  OP  HIS  ANCESTORS  AND  HIS  MOTHBB, 

ABB  BURIED, 

LIB  THB  REMAINS  OP 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

LORD  BYRON,  OP  ROCHDALE, 

IN. THB  COUNTY  OP  LANCASTER; 

THB  AUTHOR  OP 

"  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  FILOBTMAOB."  * 

HB  WAS  BORN  IN  LONDON,  ON  THB 

22d  op  JANUARY,  1788. 

KB  DIBD  AT  XI8S0L0N0HI,  IN  WESTERN  OBBBOB, 

ON  THB  19TH  OP  APRIL,   1824, 

BNOAGBD  IN  THB  GLORIOUS  ATTBXPT  TO 

RESTORE  THAT  COUNTRY  TO  HER 

ANCIENT  FREEDOM  AND 

BBNOWN. 

HIS  SISTER,  THB  HONORABLE 

AUOU8TA  MARIA  LBIOH, 

PLACED  THIS  TABLET  TO  HIS  MBMOBY. 

Thus  lived  and  died  the  poet  Byron.  With  a 
mind,  blest  with  an  active  genius,  which  but  few  are 
privileged  to  possess,  he  passed  through  this  world, 
like  a  comet,  on  its  bright  but  erratic  course,  leaving 
a  luminous  trace  behind  to  mark  his  passage,  ana 
to  keep  his  memory  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  many  fu- 
ture generations.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this 
place,  to  speak  of  the  general  tone  of  his  writings 
or  of  their  influence.  That  he  had  faults,  we  are 
ready  to  admit ;  and  that  he  had  an  inward  good- 
ness of  heart,  we  are  as  ready  to  assert.  But  few 
men,  with  like  temperament  and  associations  with 
his,  would  have  pursued  a  different  course. 

In  height  he  was  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half. 
His  hands  were  very  white  and  small.  Of  his  face, 
the  beauty  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  of  the 
highest  order,  as  combining  at  once  regularity  of 
features  with  the  most  varied  and  interesting  ex- 
pression.   His  eyes  were  of  a  light  gray,  and  capa- 


ble of  all  extremes  of  expression,  from  the  most 
joyous  hilarity  to  the  deepest  sadness,  from  the  very 
sunshine  of  benevolence  to  the  most  concentrated 
scorn  or  rage. 

But  it  was  in  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the  great 
beauty  of  his  countenance  lay.  Says  a  fair  critic  of 
his  features,  "Many  pictures  have  been  nainted  of 
him,  with  various  success ;  but  the  excessive  beauty 
of  his  lips  escaped  every  painter  and  sculptor.  In 
their  ceaseless  play  they  represented  every  emotion, 
whether  pale  with  anger,  or  curled  in  disdain,  sm% 
ing  in  triumph,  or  dimpled  with  archness  and  love. 
This  extreme  facility  of  expression  was  sometimes 
painful,  for  I  have  seen  him  look  absolutely  ugly— I 
have  seen  him  look  so  hard  and  cold  that  you  must 
hate  him,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  brighter  than  the 
sun,  with  such  playful  softness  in  his  look,  such 
affectionate  eagerness  kindling  in  his  eyes,  and 
dimpling  his  lips  into  something  more  sweet  than  a 
smile,  that  you  forgot  the  man,  the  Lord  Byron,  in 
the  picture  of  beauty  presented  to  you,  and  gazed 
with  intense  curiosity— I  had  almost  said — as  if  to 
satisfy  yourself,  that  thus  looked  the  god  of  poetry, 
the  god  of  the  Vatican,  when  he  conversed  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  man." 

His  head  was  small ;  the  forehead  high,  on  which 
glossy,  dark-brown  curls  clustered.  His  teeth 
were  white  and  regular,  and  his  countenance  color- 
*  is. 

He  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  he  said  that  he  once  doubted  it, 
but  that  reflection  had  taught  him  better.  The 
publication  of  "  Cain,  a  Mystery,"  brought  down 
upon  him  the  severest  denunciations  of  many 
of  the  clergy,  whose  seal  took  rapid  flight  and  bore 
away  their  reason  and  judgment.  They  called  it 
blasphemous.  This,  Lord  Byron  denied  in  the 
most  positive  terms.  The  misunderstanding  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Byron  caused  each  of  the 
characters  to  speak  as  it  was  supposed  they  would 
speak,  judging  from  their  actions,  and  that  these 
fault-finders,  who  raised  such  an  outcry,  understood 
the  language  to  be  the  belief  of  the  author,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable. 

At  the  time  of  Byron's  death  many  tributes  to  his 
memory  were  paid  by  the  most  celebrated  authors. 
Among  them  was  one  from  Rogers,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  as  best  fitted,  in  closing  this 
sketch,  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  our  readers  a  just 
view  of  the  strange  and  eventful  life  of  the  poet, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  call  forth  that  charity  in 
judgment  which  it  is  our  duty  to  bestow  :— 

"Thou  aiign*; 
And  be  vl»  would  eaall  that  la  thy  grave, 
Ob,  be  bim  peaee  I  for  who  among  ae  an. 
Triad  ae  tboa  wot— erw  from  tby  eazUeat  ywaxe, 
Whan  wandering,  yet  uoapoilt,  a  Highland  boy- 
Tried  aa  thou  wait,  and  with  thy  lova  of  (ana  | 
Pleasure,  wbOe  yet  (be  down  waa  on  tby  cheek, 
OpIHttog,  praelng,  and  to  ttpa  IS*  thine, 
Her  cbanned  cup  ah,  who  among*  m  all 
CoaU  aay  he  bed  no*  erred  aa  moth  aa4  an*  " 
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trary,  I  still  maintain  to  be  a  fictitious  personage,) 
It  has  been  stated,  that,  besides  the  anachronism, 
he  is  very  vnknightlyj  as  the  times  of  the  Knights 
were  times  of  love,  honor,  and  so  forth.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  the  good  old  times,  when  "  l'amour 
du  bon  vieux  terns  ramour  antique"  flourished, 
were  the  most  profligate  of  all  possible  centuries. 
Those  who  have  any  doubts  on  this  subject  may 
consult  St.  Falaye,  passim,  and  more  particularly 
▼ol.  ii,  page  09.  The  tows  of  chivalry  were  no 
better  kept  than  any  other  tows  whatsoever ;  and 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent, 
and  certainly  were  much  less  refined,  than  those  of 
Ovid.  The  "  Cours  d'amour,  parlemens  d'amour  ou 
de  courtesie  et  ds  gentilesse"  had  much  more  of 
love  than  of  courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Rolland 
on  the  same  subject  with  8t.  Palaye.  Whatever 
other  objection  may  be  urged  to  that  most  unamia- 
ble  personage,  Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  far  perfectly 
knightly  in  his  attributes— "  No  waiter,  but  a 
knight  templar."  •  By  the  by,  I  fear  that  Sir 
Tristrem  and  Sir  Lancelot  were  no  better  than  they 
should  be,  although  very  poetical  personages  and 
true  knights  "sane  pear,"  though  not  •* sen 
proche."  If  the  story  of  the  institution  of  the 
"  Garter  "  be  not  a  fable,  the  knights  of  that  order 
hare  for  several  centuries  borne  the  badge  of  a 
Countess  of  Salisbury  of  indifferent  memory.  So 
much  for  chivalry.  Burke  need  not  have  regretted 
that  its  days  are  over,  though  Maria  Antoinette  was 
quite  as  chaste  as  most  of  those  in  whose  honors 
lanees  were  shivered,  and  knights  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sfir  Joseph  Banks,  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,)  few  exceptions  will 
be  found  to  this  statement,  and  I  mar  a  little  inves- 
tigation will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous 
mummeries  of  the  middle  agee. 

I  now  leave  "  Childe  Harold,"  to  live  his  day, 
such  as  he  is ;  it  had  been  mere  agreeable,  and  cer- 
tainly more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  charac- 
ter. It  had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  fault*,  to 
make  him  do  more  and  express  less,  but  he  never 
was  intended  as  an  example,  further  than  to  show 
that  early  perversion  of  mind  and  morals  leads  to 
satiety  of  past  pleasures  and  disappointment  in 
new  ones,  and  that  even  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
the  stimulus  of  travel  (except  ambition,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  excitements)  are  lost  on  a  soul  so 
constituted,  or  rather  misdirected.  Had  I  pro- 
ceeded with  the  poem,  this  character  would  have 
deepened  as  he  drew  to  the  close ;  for  the  outline 
which  I  once  meant  to  fill  up  for  him  was,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of  a  modern  Timon, 
perhaps  a  poetical  Zeraeo. 


TO  IANTHB. 


Not  in  those  climes  where  I  have  late   bees 

straying, 
Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchless 

deem'jl; 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dream'd, 
Hath  aught  like  thee  in  truth  or  fancy  seem'd: 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam'd : 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gase  on  the*  what  language  could 

they  speak? 

Ah !  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring, 
As  air  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart, 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining ! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening, 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years, 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disappears. 

Young  Peri  of  the  West !— 'tis  weU  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine ; 
My  loveless  eye  umoved  may  gaze  on  thee, 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine ; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  in  decline ; 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed* 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed, 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  loveliest  hours 
decreed. 

Oh !  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  U.e  Gazelle's, 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy, 
Wins  as  it  wanders,  daisies  where  it  dwells, 
Glance  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  sigh. 
Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend : 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord:  nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend, 
But  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily  blend. 

Such  is  thy  name  with  this  my  verse  entwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
On  Harold's  page,  Ianthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last : 
My  days  once  number'd,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hatt'd  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast, 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire ; 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  olaim,  eonld  Friend- 
ship lees  require * 
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CANTO  I 


Ob,  thou !  in  Hellas  deem'd  of  heavenly  birtn, 
Huse !  foim'd  or  fabled  at  the  minstrel's  will ! 
Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacredTiill : 
Yet  then  I've  wander'd  by  thy  Taunted  rill ; 
Tes !  sigh'd  o'er  Dejnjp's  long  deserted  shrine,1 
Where,  save  that/eeble  fountain,  all  is  still ; 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awoke  the  weary  Nine 
Vc  grace  so  plain  a  tale — this  lowly  lay  of  mine. 


II. 


Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youthajr 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth, 


Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight ; 


\  Tex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Nigh 
Ah,  me  1  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight. 
Bore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ;  •        KJ 
Few  earthly  things  found  favor  in  his  sight 
8*ve  ooncobines  and  carnal  companie,  -^ 

And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree.  V^ 

in. 

Childe  Harold  was  he  higl\t ,— fcut  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  <ne  nc£  to  say ; 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  *ney  were  of  fame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  tnother  day : 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  i>ame  for  aye, 
However  mighty  in  the  o'den  time : 
Nor  all  that  Ixeralds  rake  from  coffin'd  day, 
Nor  florid  pre  je,  nor  horded  lies  of  rhyme, 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

IV. 

Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noontide  sun, 
?     Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly ; 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  dons) 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  past'd  by, 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  m  his  native  land  to  dwell, 
Whitn  seem'd  to  him  mors  lone  thafi  Bsscaite's 
eelL 


Por  fre  ftrf™g*»  g™'«  lft"g  tafrTF"*1*  ^^  TTN 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss, 
y *fl  Mgh'd  tp  "»»«Y  *itmi^iw  loved  but  one. 

Aw^i  tW  lnvari  ftfio,  alim  t   cqiiI^  pq'ej  feg  hJS.  _. 

Ahi  h*PPT  At\i  tP  'scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste ; 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss, 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste* 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign' d  to  taste 

VI. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 
'Tie  said,  at  time*  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 
But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee: 
Apart  he  stalk'd  isUfiyieja-jeverie, 
And  from  his  native  land  resobr'd  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  dimes  beyond  the  sea; 
With  pleasure  dmgg'd  he  almost  longM  for  wo, 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 


i 


vn. 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall : 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile j 
80  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 
Yet  strength  was  pillax'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome !  condemn'd  to  uses  vile ! 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den, 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen, 
If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

VIII. 

Yet  ofttimes  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud        [brow, 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below: 
But  tikis  none  knew,  nor  haply  eared  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 
Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whete'er  his  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not 
control. 
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IX. 


And  none  did  lore  him— though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  gathered  revellers  from  Car  and  near, 
He  knew  them  flatt'rers  of  the  festal  boor; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea !  none  did  lore  him— not  his  lemans  dear-* 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care, 
And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a  fere ; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 


Childe  Harold  had  a  mother— not  forgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  o«me. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel ; 
Ye,  who  hare  known  what  'tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to 


XI. 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lanos, 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight, 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite, 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  bdmrn'd  with  every  costly  wine, 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite, 
Without  a  sigh  he  left,  to  cross  the  brine, 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  Earth's  cen- 
tral line. 

XII. 

The  sails  were  filTd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 
And  fast  the  white  rooks  faded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  bis  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sat  and  wept, 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 

XIII. 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string, 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening : 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  H  he  did  fling, 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  deep  twilight. 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing, 
And  Ibeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  "Good 
Night" 

1. 

f  "  Adibu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 
'     Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  Night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 
My  native  Land— Good  Night ! 


"  A  few  short  hours,  and  He  wQl  rise 

To  give  the  Morrow  birth ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  sides, 

But  not  my  mother  Earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 


"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page) 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows'  rage. 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye , 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  could  fly 

More  merrily  along." 


1  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind ; 
Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 
•     Am  sorrowful  in  mind ; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
Ant  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee — and  one  above. 

5.    - 
*  My  father  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again.' — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

6. 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?  " 
'  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  ? 

Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 


4  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 

Along  the  bordering  lake ; 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

what  answer  shall  she  make  ?  '— 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 

8. 
"  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  tfiat  claims  a  tear. 


^ 
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9. 


"And  now  Tm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain 

TQ1  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again, 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

10. 

«•  Witt  thee,  my  bark,  111  swiftly  go 

▲thwart  the  foaming  brine ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear*st  me  tuo, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  wares ! 

And  when  yon  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  cares ! 

My  native  Land— Good  Night ! " 


XIV. 


t 


XVIII. 


On,  on  the  Teasel  flies,  the  land  is  gone, 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  aped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon, 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way, 
And  Tagns  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap, 
and  steer  *twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics 
reap. 

XV.  , 

Oh,  Christ !  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land ! 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand  1 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand ; 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  who   most   transgress   his   high 

command, 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Ganl's  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  focmenf 

pmrge.  ^J 

XVI. 

What  beauties  doth  JJsboa  first  unfold ! 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold, 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied, 
Ana  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford : 
A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride, 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul's  unsparing 
lord* 

XVII. 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  untight]  v  to  strange  ee ; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily: 
The  dingy  denisens  are  rear*d  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt, 
Enough   short  with  Egypt's   plague,    unkempt, 
nnwash'di  unhurt. 


Poor,  paltry  slaves !  yet  born  'midst  noblest  scenes, 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men? 
Lo !  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me !  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates, 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates, 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's 
gates? 

XIX. 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  erown'd, 
The  cork-trees  hoax  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 

XX. 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way, 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 
And  rest  yet  at  our  "  Lady's  house  of  wo ;  "  * 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show, 
Ami  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo ! 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorioua  long  did  dwell, 
In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  HelL 

XXI. 

And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path: 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering — 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath: 
For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour'd  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's  knife, 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  6uch  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land  where  law  secures  not 
life.' 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair ; 
But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only  breathe ; 
Yet  ruin'd  splendor  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair ; 
There  thou  too,  Vathek !  England's  wealthiest  son, 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware      [done, 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  sun. 

XXIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell*  here  sehemes  of  pleasure 

plan, 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever  beauteous  brow: 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  Man, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou ! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide ; 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide 
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XXIV. 


Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened !  « 
Oh !  dome  displeasing  onto  British  eye ! 
With  diadem  night  foolscap,  lo !  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly, 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  arrsy'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazon'd  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
Andtsundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  Urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  his 
soul. 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  turn'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  Folly  dash'd  to  earth  the  -victor's  plume, 
And  Policy  regained  what  arms  had  lost ; 
For  chiefs  like  ours  In  vain  may  laurels  bloom ! 
Wo  to  the  conquering,  not  the  conquer* d  host, 
Since  baffled  Triumph  droops  on  Lnsitania's 

XXVI. 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra !  at  thy  name; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret, 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  ploclaim !       [shame. 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer, 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame, 
By  foes  in  fight  o'erthrown,  yet  victors  here, 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a  com- 
ing year?        ^ 

XXVII. 

/       So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise : 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee, 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies : 
Though  here  a  while  he  learned  to  moralize, 

1  For  meditation  fix'd  at  times  on  him ; 

And  conscious  Reason  whisper' d  to  despise 
His  early  youth  misspent  in  maddest  whim ; 
But  as  he  gazed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

XXVIII. 

To  horse !  to  horse !  he  quits,  for  erer  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul ; 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowL 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  flx'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience 
aage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay,* 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians'  luckless  queen ; 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen  f 
Lordlings  and  freres— ill-sorted  fry  I  ween ! 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt, 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  varnish 
guilt 


XXX. 


O'er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  fcUli, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  freeborn  race !) 
Whereon  togase  the  eye  with  joyance  fills,  [place, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant 
Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace, 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  shays. 

XXXI. 
More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend: 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed ! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader 

knows  — 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend  * 
For  Spain  is/»mpass'd  by  unyielding  foes, 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection's 
woes. 

xxxn. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride  ? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ?  — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall, 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land -from 
Gaul. 

xxxni. 

But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook, 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low  • 

XXXIV. 
But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  paas'd. 
Dark  Quadiana  rolls  bis  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelayB  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendor  drest : 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest  [strong  ; 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  op- 
pressed. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain !  renown'd  romantic  land ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Felagio  bore, 
When  Cava'B  traitor-sire  first  oall'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams' with  Gothic 

gore?7 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale* 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ?  [pale. 
Rod  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  orescent 
While  Afrio'e  echoes  thriU'dwith  Moorish  matron*' 
waiL 
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XXXVI. 

t  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  ? 
Ah !  such,  alas  !  the  hero's  amplest  fate ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride!  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven   to   thine 
8ee  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song  !    [estate, 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  the  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does 
thee  wrong? 

xxxvn. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain  !  awake  !  advance ! 
Lo !  Chivalry,  ytnuvancient  goddess,  cries ; 
But  wields  not,  as"  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar: 
In  every  peal  she  calls— '*  Awake !  arise  I  " 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 
When  her  war-song  was    heard  on    Andalusia's 
shore  ? 

xxxvra. 

Hark  !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  ? — the  fires  of  death 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high : — from  rock  to  rock 
Eacn  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe, 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the 
shock. 

XXXIX. 

Lo !  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  seorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,— and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

XL. 

By  heaven,  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air  t       [lair 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share*; 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefeet  prize  away, 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLI. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Axe  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die—  . 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain 


XLH. 


There  shall  they  rot— Ambition's  honor'd  fools ! 
Yes,  honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ! 
Vain  Sophistry  !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  ought  that  hails  their  sway  r 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  bv 
bone? 

XLIH. 

Oh,  Albuera!  glorious  field  of  grief! 
As  o'er  thy'plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed. 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief,  [bleed. 
A  scene  where  mingling  fees  should  boast  and 
Peace  to  the  perish'd!  may  the  warrior's  meed 
An^  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong  1 
Till  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead, 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng, 
And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  transient 
song ! 
~-  XLIV. 

Enough  of  Battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay, 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim  [good, 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings!   for  their  country's 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame ; 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud, 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path  pursued. 

XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla  triumphs  unsubdued :    . 
Yet  is  she  free — the  spoiler's  wished-for  prey ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour !     'Gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish'd  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre,  might  yet  survive, 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive 

XLVI. 
(  But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 

The  feast,  tho  song,  the  revel  here  abounds; 

Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume, 

Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their   country's 
wounds: 

Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck  sounds ; 

Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls ; 

And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 

Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals,    [rounds: 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring  walls. 

XLVIL 
Not  so  the  rustic— with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar, 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  Castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
^Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret ;  * 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Han  be 
happy  yet ! 
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XLVUI. 
How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  ? 
Of  lore,  romance,  devotion,  is  his  lay, 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jinging  on  the  way  ? 
No !  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  "  Viva  el  Rey  I  "• 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day  [boy, 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed 
And  gore-faced  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate 
joy. 

xux. 

On  yon  long  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
Wide  scattered  hoof-marks   ojjnt   the  wounded 

ground ;  [vest 

And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward's  darkened 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  thgheet, 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast, 
And  points  to  yonder  cliffs,  which  oft  were  won  and 

lost. 

L. 
And  whomsoe'er  along  the  path  you  meet, 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue,   — 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet  ;• 
Wo  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  new 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true : 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke ; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloak, 
Could  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 

smoke. 

LI. 
At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain -howitzer,  the  broken  road, 
The  bristling  pallisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd, 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never- vacant  watch, 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 
The  bolster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
'  The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match,10 

LII. 
Portend  the  deeds  to  come :— but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay :  [way ; 

Soon,  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their 
The  toest  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah !  Spain !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
When   soars   Gaul's   Vulture,  with   his   wings 

unrari'd, 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades 

hurl'd. 

LIII. 
And  must  they  fall  ?  the  young,  the  proud,  the 

brave, 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chiefs  unwholesome  reign  ? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  ? 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valor  acts  in  vain  ? 
And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skill,  Youth's  fire,  and  Manhood's 

heart  of  steel  ? 


LIV. 


Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar* 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused, 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  wif  i 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  'larum  chill'd  with  dread, 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay'net  jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake 
to  tread. 

LV. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour,  [veil* 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady^s  bower, 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power. 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face, 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearful 
chase. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill- timed  tear; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires— she  heads  the  sallying  host ; 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  ? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope  it 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul,     post  ? 
Poil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  ?  » 

LVIL 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons, 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove, 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  as 
great. 

LVIII. 

The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  toucn :  l* 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  tneir  nest, 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful !  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 
Which   glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous 

clutch ! 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forma  appear !  how  languid,  wan, 

and  weak ! 

LIX. 

Match  me,  ye  climes !  which  poets  love  to  laud  ; 
Match  me,  ye  harams  of  the  land !  where  now 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avow; 
Match  me  those  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  the  wind, 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters — deign  to 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find,  [know 
His  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 
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LX. 


Ok,  them  Parnassus ! u  whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  Id  tile  frenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky 
la  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  1 
Whet  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  wx>  thine  Echoes  with  his  string, 
ttmngfa  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will 
wave  her  wing. 

LXI. 

Oft  here  I  dreom'd  of  Thee !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore : 
Anft  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas !  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
1  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
la  sak&t  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee ! 

LXIL 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene, 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave, 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Signs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. 

Lxra. 

Of  thee  hereafter.— Ev'n  amidst  my  strain 
I  tssn'd  aside  to  pay  my  homago  here ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
Her  fate,  to  every  rreeborn  bosom  dear ; 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme— but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt. 

LXIV.  *        • 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount !  when  Greece  was 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir,  [young, 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung,  . 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  eong  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  die  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire : 
Ah !  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As  Greece  can  stfll  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her 
glade*. 

LXY. 

Fair  m  proud  Seville;  let  her  country  boast 
Her   strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient 
But  Gams,  rising  on  the  distant  coast,      [days; " 
Calm  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  Vice !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling  who  can  'scape 
The  faacination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ? 
A  Chexub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape, 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 


LXTL 


When  Paphos  fell  by  time— accursed  Time ! 
The  queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a  clime 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea, 
To  naught  else  constant,  hither  deisrn'd  to  flee; 
And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  j»he 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazing  bright. 

Lxvn.        - 

From  morn  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  Morn 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crew, 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn, 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.    A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns : 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns, 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by 
turns. 

LXVin. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  ? 
Lo !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast ; 
Hark  !  heard  you  not  the  forest  monarch's  roar  ? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuffs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  honi, 
The  throng'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more ; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn, 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  alfccts  to 
mourn. 

LXIX. 

The  seventh  day  this  ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London !  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer: 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  w:t*h'd  artisan, 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air: 
Thy  coach  of  Hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair, 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl, 
To  Hampstcad,  13rcntf<  id,  Harrow  make  repair; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churl. 

LXX. 

Some  o'er  thy  Thames  row  the  ribbon'd  fair, 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly ; 
Some  ltichmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 
Ami  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Bcetian  shades  !  the  reason  why  ? li 
'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery,         [sworn. 
In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught,  and  dance 
till  mom. 

LXXI. 

All  have  their  fooleries— not  alike  are  thine, 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ! 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimeth  nine, 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  Viboin  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare : 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion 
share. 
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LXXH. 


The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clearM, 
.Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  load  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  apace  formated  wight  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill'd  in  the  ogie  of  a  roguish  eye, 
Tet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom'd  to  die, 
As   moonstruok*  bards   complain,  by  Love's   sad 
archery. 

Lxxni. 

Hush'd  is  the  dm  of  tongues— on  gallant  steeds, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold-spur,  and  light-poised 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds,  [lance, 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Bich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featly  prance : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 
The  crowd's  loud  about  and  ladies'  lovely  glance, 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their  tails 
repay. 

LXXIV* 

In  coAly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  arrayM, 
But  all  afoot,  the  light-limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o'er, 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed : 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed- 
Alas  !  too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo !  the  signal  falls, 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute. 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot, 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe ; 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

LXXVI. 

Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fix'd :  away, 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  !  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well- timed  croupe  the  nimble  coursers  veer; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear : 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes  ; 
Dart  follows  dart;  lance,  lance;   loud  bellowings 
speak  his  woes. 

lxxvii. 

Again  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  hone ; 
Though  man,  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail, 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
One  gallant  steed  is  staetch'd  a  mangled  cone ; 
Another,  hideous  sight !  unaeam'd  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source ; 
Though  death-struck ,  still  his  feebleframe  he  rears, 
Buggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharm'd  he 
bears. 


LXXVI1I. 


Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  laat, 
Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 
*Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  braat, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray ; 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play, 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thund'rhtg  way: 
Vain  rage !  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye    'tis  past— he  sinka  upon  the 
sand! 

LXXIX. 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  i 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lie*. 
He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline : 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle,  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears— on  high 
The  corse  is  piled— sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes- 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 

LXXX. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites  m 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain  ! 
Though  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should  meet  the 
Enough,  alas !  in  humble  homes  remain,       [foe, 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm 
stream  must  flow. 

LXXXI. 

But  Jealousy  has  fled :  his  bars,  his  bolts, 
His  wither'd  sentinel,  Duenna  sage! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
Which  the  stern  dotard  deem'd  he  could  encage, 
Have  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  vanish'd  age. 
Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen, 
(Ere  War  uprose  in  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  lover-loving 
Queen? 

Lxxxn. 

Oh !  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved, 
Or  drcam'd  he  loved,  since  Rapture  is  a  dream ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved, 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  lcarn'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings ; 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom 
flings.10 

LXXXIII. 

Vet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind, 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deigned  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes  . 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting  doom. 
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LXXZIY. 

Stm  he  beheld,  nor  nungled  with  the  throng; 
Bat  view**  than  sot  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  hare  joined  the  dance,  the  song, 
But  who  may  Anile  that  sinks  beneath  hia  fate  ? 
X aught  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway, 
And  as  in  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Poux'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay 
fa  charms  as  fair  aa  those  that  soothed  hft  happier 
day. 

TO  INEZ. 


Nat,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow ; 

Alas!  I  cannot  smile  again : 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain 

2. 
And  doat  thou  ask,  what  secret  wo 

I  hear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  ? 
And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  io  know 

A  pang,  ev*n  thou  must  fail  to  sooth  ? 


It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate, 
Nor  low  Ambition's  honors  lost, 

That  hide  me  loathe  my  present  state, 
And  fly  from  all  I  prised  the  most: 


It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 
From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  Bee: 

Te  nae  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings ; 
Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  l 

5. 

It  Is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 
The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 

That  wiB  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Bat  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 


/ 


What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 

Te  Zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be, 

The  blight  of  life— the  demon  Thought 

7. 
Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem, 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake; 
Ob!  may  they  still  of  transport  dream, 

And  ne'er,  at  least  like  me,  awake ! 


r  a  elime  'tis  mine  to  go, 
r  a  retrospection  sunt; 
And  aU  soy  solace  is  to  know, 
Whate'er  betides,  I've  known  the  worst. 


What  is  that  worst*  Kay  do  not  ask- 
In  ptty  from  the  search  forbear: 

giOe  on    nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man's  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  Oat's  there. 


LXXXV. 


Adieu,  fair  Cadis!  yea,  a  long  adieu! 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood? 
When  aU  were  ohanging  thou  alone  wert  true, 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued: 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude, 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud : » 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility ; 
None  hugg'd  a  conqueror's  chain*   save  fallen 
Chivalry! 

LXXXVI. 

Such  be  tite  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fats ! 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  Kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery : 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife, 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,    "War  even  to   the 
knife  I  "w  * 

Lxxxvn. 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  knew, 
Go,  read  whate'er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whate'er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life : 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife, 
War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need 
8o  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife, 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed 

LXXXVHI. 

Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 
Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red*; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  ulain, 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain ; 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw,    [stain, 
Let  their  bleaoh'd  bones,  and  blood's  unbleaching 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe : 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw ! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor  yet,  alas !  the  dreadful  work  is  done ;        * 
Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Fyreneen : 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun, 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fall'n  nations  gate  on  Spain ;  if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd :  * 
Strange  retribution !  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sous  sustain'd, 
While  o'er  the  parent  elime  prowls  Murder  un- 
restrain'd. 

XC. 

Not  a»  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 
Not  aA  the  marvels  of  Bavossa's  fight, 
Not  Aibuera  lavish  of  the  dead, 
Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  sight, 
When  shall  her  Ohve-Branch  be  free  from  blight? 
When  shall  sheeresthe  her  from  the  blushing  toil  1 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Bre  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil, 
And  freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  sell 
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XCI. 


And  thou,  my  friend  I1*— since  unavailing  wo 
Burst  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain— 
Had  the  sword  lad  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  Friendship  to  complain ; 
But  thus  unlaureTd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest! 
Wnat  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to 
rest? 

XCII. 

Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem*d  the  most! 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear  1 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here ! 
And  Morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes, 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier, 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose, 
And  mourn'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

XCIH. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage : 
Te  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know, 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
Is  this  too  much  ?  stern  Critic !  say  not  so : 
Patience !  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  dooni'd  to  go : 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands  we 
quell'd. 


CANTO    II. 

L 

Come,  bluc-c/edmaidof  heaven!— -but thou,  alas. 
Didst  never  yi  t  one  mortal  song  inspire— 
Goddess  of  Wisdom !  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,1 
And  yean,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire ; 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish'd  breasts 
bestow.* 

n. 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena !  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone,  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that 
,  First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal    [were: 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away— is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  ef  an  hour ! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophists  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering 


Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 
Power. 


III. 


Son  of  the  morning,  rise !  approach  you  here  ; 
Come— but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  : 
Look  on  this  spot— a  nation's  sepulchre ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 
Even  gods  must  yield— religions  take  their  torn : 
'Twas  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's— and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds. 

IV. 


Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  1 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thou  art  ?  Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  would' st  be  again,  and  go 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  sjsj 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  ? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  wo  ? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies ; 
That  little  urn  seith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 


Or  burst  the  vanish'd  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  :* 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  mourn'd  around  ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
Nor  war-like  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appcar'd,  as  records  telL 
Remove  yon  skill  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd 
cell! 

VI. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  rnin'd  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul ; 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul ; 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control ; 
Can  ail  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ( 

VII. 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  ! 
"  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known*'* 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  ? 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufierers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  re»t. 

vin. 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deexa'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  die  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore  ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labors  light ! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  revesl'd  to  sight, 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
right. 
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IX. 


There,  thou  I-^whose  lore  and  Hfe  together  fled, 
Have  left  rae  here  to  lore  and  live  in  Tain- 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  ean  I  deem  thee  dead 
When  busy  Memory  flashes  on  my  Drain  ? 
Well— I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast ; 
If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain. 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest,  _, 

Pox  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest 


Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone, 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn !  was  thy  fav'rite  throne.4 
Mightiest  of  many  such !  hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 
It  may  not  be ;  nor  ev*n  can  Fancy's  eye         v 
Restore  what  Time  hath  labored  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh ; 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  Hght  Greek  carols 
by. 

XI. 

But  wfco,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loath  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
Blush,  Caledonia !  such  thy  son  could  be  I 
England !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine :     [free 
Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what  once  was 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine, 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine.* 

XII. 

But  most  the  modern  Pict'e  ignoble  boast, 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast,  [spared;* 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared, 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains. 
Her  eons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard, 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains,7 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot's 
chains. 

xni. 

What !  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  ? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung. 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land ; 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand, 
Which  envious  Elb  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand. 

XIV. 

Where  was  thme  JEgis,  Pallas,  that  appalf  d 

Stern  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way  ?* 

Where  Peleus'  son  ?  whom  Hell  in  vain  enthraXTd, 

His  shades  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 

Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array ! 

What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more, 

To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  ? 

Idly  he  wander*d  on  the  Stygian  shore, 

Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield 


XV. 


Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece  I  that  looks  on  thee, 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see    [moved 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  re- 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behooved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr'dl 

XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold ?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  glsomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave  ? 
Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loved  one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes : 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave, 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  Crimea, 

XVII. 

He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  hreoze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

xvni. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high ; 
Hark  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman,  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

XIX 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks : 
Look  on  thai  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all— not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve. 

XX. 

Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  I 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraw!  his  lessening  ray ; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail, 
That  lagging  backs  may  make  their  lsxy  way. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay* 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breese ! 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
The  tapping  sail  haal'd  down  to  bait  for  logs  like 
"       I 
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XXI. 


The  moon  it  up .  by  Heaven,  a  lovely  ere  1 
Long-streams  of  Hgnt  o'er  dancing  waves  expand 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe. 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 
Meantime,  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ; 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand, 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move, 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to 
rove. 

XXII. 

Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore ; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  feaze ! 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze ; 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giantahadows  frown, 
from  mountain  cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre 
down. 

XXIII. 

Tii  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
Wc  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  end. 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal, 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a  frienck 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and.  Joy  ? 
Alas !  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend, 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy ! 
Ah !  happy  years !  once  more  who  would  not  be  a 
boy? 

XXIV. 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side, 
To  gaze  on  Dion's  wave  reflected  sphere, 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride. 
Alfa  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess'd 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flashing  pang !  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest* s  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
Wkh  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean; 
This  is  net  solitude;  'tie  bat  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  store 
unroll'd. 

XXVI. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shook  of  men, 
J  To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
/    And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
/     With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless. 
Minions  of  splendor,  shrinking  from  distress  I 
None  that,  with  kindred  eonsolousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  ftatter'd,  followed,  sought,  and  sued; 
This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  this  if  solitude  I 


xxvn. 


More  blest  the  life  of  godly  Eremite,  , 

Such  as  on  lonely  Athee  may  be  seen*  ; 

Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height,  ^ 

Which  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene,  . 
That  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 

Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallowed  spot ;  ' 
Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  witching  scene, 

Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot,  ( 
Then  torn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot. 

xx  vm. 

Pass  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack, 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind ; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 
As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 
Till  on  some  jocund  morn— lo,  land !  and  ail  is  well 

XXIX. 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles,14 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 
There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles, 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  weep, 
And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fuitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride : 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stern  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 
While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doubly 
sigh'd. 

XXX. 

Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this ;  too  easy  youth,  beware ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne, 
And  thou  may'st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence !  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine, 
Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought. 
Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by : 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more, 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought ; 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore, 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was 
o'er. 

XXXII. 

Fair  Florence /ound,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze, 
One  who,  'twas  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw, 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 
Which  others  haiTd  with  real  or  mimic  awe,  [law ; 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  theii 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims  ; 
And  much  she  marvelled  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames. 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely 
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XXXIII. 

tattle  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart, 
Now  mask'd  in  11101106  or  withheld  by  pride, 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art, 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide 5 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  turn'd  aside, 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue: 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied; 
And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  bine, 
Pet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining 


XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast, 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  eareth  she  for  hearts  when  onoe  possess'd  ? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes ; 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes 
Disguise  ev*n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise ; 
Brisk  confidence  still  best  with  woman  eopes ; 
Pique  her  and  sooth  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns 
thy  hopes. 

XXXV. 

Tis  an  old  lesson ;  Time  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltry  prise  is  hardly  worth  the  cost ; 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honor  lost, 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion!  these ! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hope  is  crost, 
gtiH  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 

Away !  nor  let  me  loi&r  in  my  song, 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain^ath  to  tread, 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along, 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  .by  Fiction,  led— 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  read, 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught. 

XXXVTI. 

|'  Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 

'  Though  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  nil, 
Her  never-weanM,  though  not  her  favor*d  child* 
Oh  !  she  ia  fairest  in  her  features  wild, . 

,    Where  nothing  poUsh'd  dares  pollute  her  path ; 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  have  mark'd  her  when  nonetrther  hath, 

And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best 

\  m  wrath. 

\  xxxvm. 

Land  of  Albania !  where  Iskander  rose, 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise: 
Land  of  Albania!     let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  weft  t 
The  Gross  descends,  my  minarets  arise, 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Through  many  a  sypress  grove  within  each  ally's 


XXXIX. 


Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  pass'd  the  barren  spot11 
Where  sad  Penelope  o* exiook'd  the  wave ; 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lovers  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho !  could  not  verse  immortal  savo 
That  breast  imbued  with  sueh  immortal  fire  ? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre, 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Berth's  children  mav 
aspire. 

XL. 

"tyres  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afar ; 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  eared  to  leave  * 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar; l3 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight, 
But  loathed  the  bravo' s  trade*  and  laughed  at  mar* 
tial  wight. 

XLL 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above    v 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  wo, 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love,M 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow; 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont, 
More  placid  seenVd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
front. 

XLEL 

Morn  dawns ;  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  SuK's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak, 
Bobeef  half  in  mist,  bedewed  with  snowy  ritts, 
Arrayed  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak, 
Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing 
year. 

XLIII. 

New  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone, 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown, 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view;  [few , 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fete,  his  wants  were 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet ; 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new ; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet, 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  sum- 
mer's heat. 

XLIV. 

Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
Though  sadly  tcoJFd  at  by  the  circumcised, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  dear ; 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  Superstition  I  howeoe'er  disguised, 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prised, 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss ! 
Who  from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate  tkf 
dross? 


I* 
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XfcV. 


AmbneU's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing ! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king  " 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
Look  where  the  second  Caesar's  trophies  rose ! 1C 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear'd  them,  withering 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes ! 
God  !  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and 
lose? 

XLVL 

From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  ragged  dime, 
Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  niyria*s  vales, 
Childe  Harold  pass'd  o'er  many  a  mount  sublime, 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales ; 
Tet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  classic  ground,  and  consecrated  most, 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 
coast. 

XLVII. 

He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Achenuia's  lake, " 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,  >•  whose  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold ; 
Tet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain  band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold. " 

XLVIII. 

Monastic  Zitza !  *°  from  thy  shady  brow, 
Though  small,  but  favor'd  spot  of  holy  ground! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below? 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 
Bock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonise  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 
the  soul. 

XLIX. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hiJL 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nign 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity, 
The  convents's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,  **  nor  rude  k  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to 
see. 

L. 

Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest, 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlcnt  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath— oh !  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease ; 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 
And  gaze,  untirod,  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  ere 
away. 


LI. 


Dusky  andhnge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,*9 
Chimera's  alps  extend  from  left  to  right; 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir ;  [At 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain 
Nodding  above :  behold  black  Acheron ! B 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto !  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon, 
Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek 
for  none ! 

LII. 

Ne  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
Yeil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills ;  here  men  are  few, 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot; 
But  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth ;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatterM  flock, 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote** 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock. 

LUI. 

Oh !  where,  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove, 

Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 

What  valley  echo'd  the  response  of  Jove  ? 

What    trace    remaineth    of     the    Thunderer's 
shrine  ? 

All,  all  forgotten— and  shall  man  repine 

That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 

Cease,  fool !  the  fate  of  Gods  may  well  be  thine . 

Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  be- 
neath the  stroke ! 

LOT. 

Spins'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Beposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale, 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  die ; 
Ev'n  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie, 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse, 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 
Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn 
trance. 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,* 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by ;  ** 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet* 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen,  [°*ght 

Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream ;  and  drawing 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior  men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthen- 
ing glen. 

LVI. 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower, 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'erarohing  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power. 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  mdt ; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  retort 
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LVII. 


LXIH. 


Blehly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  aimed  hone,  and  many  a  warlike  store, 
Circled  the  wide  extending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn* d  the  corridor ; 
And  ofttimes  through  the  area's  echoing  door 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  away : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the 
close  of  day. 

LVin. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 
And  gold-embroider' d  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated.stm  J 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely 'deigns  to  speak, 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 

Are  niix'd  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groups. 
8eanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops, 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are 

found; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate ; 
Hark !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound, 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
••There  is  no  god  but  God !— to  prayer— 4o !  God  is 

Meat!" 

*^  LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Benazani's  fast 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 
Bevel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again : 
New  all  wae  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain, 
Bat  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

LXI. 

Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard :  apart, 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  vcil'd,  to  move, 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart, 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove ; 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares !  all  other  feelings  far  above ! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion 
shares. 

lxil 

In  marble-pared  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Aid  recUned,  a  man  of  war  and  woes ; 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  race, 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace. 
6 


It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
111  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth ; 
Love  conquers  age — so  Hanz  hath  averr*d, 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth ; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal 

span,- 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood 

began. 

LXIV. 

'Mid  many  things  most  netf  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 
And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury, 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise : 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys, 
And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both 
destroys. 

LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  times  of  troublous  need: 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  friendship  sun! 
When  Gratitude  or  Valor  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  <m  where'er  their  chief  may  lead 

LXVI. 
Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  f  owei 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendor  and  success ; 
And  after  viewed  them  when,  within  then:  power 
Himself,  awhile  the  victim  of  dish-ess ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him  less, 
AndJeUog^countrymen  have  stood  aloof— w 
Inlragfit  thatlnes  lhe~heart  how  few  withstand  the 

proof  I 

^  LXVII. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  Bhaggy  shore, 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark : 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more ; 
Yet  for  a  while  the  mariners  forbore, 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk :  [sore 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher- work 

LXVIIL 

Vain  fear !  the  Suliotes  stretcfc'd  the  welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp, 
Kinder  than  poliah'd  slaves,  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments 

damp, 
And  flll'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp, 
And  spread  theirftre;  though  homely,  all  they  had: 
Such  conduct  been  Philanthropy's  rare  stamp- 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  sooth  the  sad, 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  tkt 
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LX1X. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  lid  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  borr'd  egress, 
And  wasted  tar  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania'B  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labors  tann'd, 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous  tide, 
And  from  his  further  bank  JEtolia's  wolds  espied. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  core, 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest, 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast, 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the  west 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene :  — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest ; 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene, 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  Night's  soft  presence 
glean. 

LXXI. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  biased, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast,** 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 
For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past, 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began ; 
Each  Palikar*9  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd  to  man, 
Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtled 
clan. 

LXXIL 

Childe  Harold  at  adittie  distance  stood 
And  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revclrie, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude ; 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee ; 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd, 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free, 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream'd, 

While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 
scream'd:M 

I. 

*  Tajcbotogx  !  Tambourgi !  *  thy  'larum  afar 

Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war; 

All  the  Bons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 

Chimariot,  IUyrian,  and  dork  Suliote ! 


Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  awefl  by  the  waves, 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 
I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  hair. 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  sooth ; 
Let  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many-toned  lyre 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 


Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell," 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors*  yell, 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared. 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter'd,  the  lovely  we  spared 

9. 
I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear  j 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Vizier : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

10. 
Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  theyellow-hair'd*  Giaoursf  view  his  horse-tail? 
with  dread;  [banks, 

When  his  Delhisf  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  tho 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks ! 

11. 

Selictarlfl  unsheathe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar: 
Tambourgi !  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Te  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore, 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  mor»t 


2. 

Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 
To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the 
rock. 

8. 
Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 

4. 
Macedonia  sends  forth  her  i&vmeible  race ; 
For  a  tine  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase : 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
fhe  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 


LXXIII. 

Fair  Greece !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth !  » 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom  *d  bondage  uncreate  ? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurota's  bonks ^  and  call  thee  from  the 
tomb? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow** 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  deed, 
unmann'd. 


•  Tdlov  h  ft*  epithet  given  to  (he  Riaafem. 
t  HonMafts  m  te  kdgm  of  *  Mm. 
IHii— wha  to  wr  farfew  hope. 
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LXXV. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn'd  anew 
With  thy  nnqnenched  beam,  lost  Liberty ! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  denied  from  Slavery's  mournful 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not  [blow? 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ?  no  I 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  wUl  Freedom's  altars  flame,    i 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe !    S 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
Thy  glorious  day  Is  o'er,  but  not  thy  years  of  shame. 

LXXVII. 

The  city  mm  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest } 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ; ** 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood  who  dared  divest 
The*  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West; 
But  ne'er  wQl  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil, 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless 
toil. 

LXXVJJL 

Yet  mark  their  mirth— ere  lenten  days  begin 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer ; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear, 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all, 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share ; 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball, 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine, 
Oh  Stamboul !  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine, 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas !  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain !) 
Gay  were  her  mlnstrett^nce,  for  free  her  throng, 
AH  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 
Nor  oft  I've  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  such  song, 
As  woo*d  the  eye,  and  thriU'd  the  Bosphonu  along. 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  of  the  shore, 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone, 
And  timely  acho'd  back  the  measured  oar, 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 
The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone, 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
Twae,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave, 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the  banka  they 


LX&XI. 


Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foin, 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home, 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand. 
Or  gently  prest,  rcturn'd  the  pressure  still : 
Oh  Love !  young  Love !  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  m  he  will, 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's  years  o! 
ill! 

LXXXIL 

But,  midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade, 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain, 
Eves^  through  the  closest  searment  half  be  tray 'dr 
IJo  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 

1   Seem  to  reecho  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
/to  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stern  disdain : 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 

And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud  I 

LXXXIII. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-born  patriot  still  can  boast : 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword : 
Ah !  Greece !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee 

most! 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde . 

lxxxit. 

When  riseth  Laoedemen'i  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Bpaminondas  rears  again, 
When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored ;  but  net  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  in  shatter'd  splendor  renovate, 
Reeall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  r 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in,  thine  age  of  wo, 
Land  of  lost  gods  and»godlike  men!  art  then  I 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,*7 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favorite  now; 
Thy  fame,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth ; 

LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave;*8 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  wander's  half-forgotten  grave, 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 

Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gase,  and  ftjnji 

I  "Alas!" 
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LXXXVII. 


Yet  are  thy  sides  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 


Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields,  y  -   And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste ; 


Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields ;     - 
There  the  btithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ;  ■ 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair*" 

lxxxviii. 

Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground  ^ 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould,  < 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around,  «. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  :,- 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Mara- 
thon, rx 

"xxxxix. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same ; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord— 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
Fast  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword, 
As  on  the  morn  to  distant  Glory  dear, 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ; » 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  ca- 
reer. 

XC. 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear; 
Mountains  above,  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below, 
Death  in  the  front,  Destruction  in  the  rear  I 
Such  was  the  scene — what  now  remain  eth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Recording  freedom's  smile,  and  Asia's  tear  ? 
The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound, 
The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger !  spurns 
around. 

XCI. 

Yet  tc  the  remnants  of  thy  splendor  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied, throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Boast  of  the  aged !  lesson  of  the  young ! 
Which  sages  venerate,  and  bards  adore, 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCIL 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 
If  aught  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth. 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
died. 


xcin. 


Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 


But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced  ? 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed; 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered :  : 

So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced, 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear'd, 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endeared ! 

xcrv. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song  , 

Hath  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days ;  ' 

To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays,— 
111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve, 
And  none  are  left  to  please,  when  none  axe  left  to 
love.  ' 

xcv. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one! 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to  me, 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being  ?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  Bhall  see : 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  returned,  to  find  fresh  cause  to 
roam. 

XCVI. 

Oh!  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved! 
How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed ! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last,  [hast 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stern  Death  !  thou 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend; 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend, 
Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

XCVIL 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd, 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud. 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek. 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer. 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique  ; 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear, 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

XCVIII. 

l  What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
;  What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  p&ge. 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Ohastener  humbly  let  me  bow 
O'er  hearts  divided,  and  o'er  hopes  destroy'd ; 
Roll  on,  vain  days !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow. 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy*d, 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earUer  year*  alloy 'd. 
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•  IHtotfan  tom fargit d>  pqawr  4  mtw  chow;  n 
•  «*»  «doM4  ct  h  temp*"— Ltttrt  du  Jtai  dt  i 


/uih 


Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child !  ^ 
Ada !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ?  v. 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled/ 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part,  , 
Bat  with  a  hope.— 

Awaking  with  a  start,  •. 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  higb£. 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices :  I  depart,     - 
^Whither  I  know  not;  but  the  hour's  gone  byg 
•When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye.  C 

n. 

Onee  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome,  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead ! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam  to  sail 

#  Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breai 

prevail. 

m.  ^r 

In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One,        ***$ 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mit  d ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  but  begun,    ) 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind  / 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  rind 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried -up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  steril  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where   not  a  flower 
appears. 

S  iv. 

I  Since  my  young  days  of  passion— joy,  or  pain, 
I  Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
1  And  both  may  jar ;  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 

I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
/  Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling, 
1   8o  that  it  ween  me  from  the  weary  dream 
/    Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness— so  it  fling 
Fovgetfulness  around  me— it  shall 'seem 

•  To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme. 


He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  wo^ 
In  deeds,  net  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 
So  thai  no  wonder  waits  him ;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife, 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  entrance :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpaired,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted 
eelL 


Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  lire 
A  being"niore  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  or  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  ?  Nothing :  but  not  so  art  thou, 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth* 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth, 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feelings'     , 
dearth. 
j»  VII. 

/Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly :— I  have  thought 
I  Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
1   In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
\  A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame ; 
»  And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  ray  heart  to  tame^^" 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.    'Tis  too  late ! 
Yet  am  I  changed ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate, 
AniH&Ml  UJl  UlUL'f  fruits  witnout  accusing  Fate. 


VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this ;— but  now  'tis  past, 

And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 

Long  absent  Hjlaold  reappears  at  last ; 

He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 

Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er - 

TetTimc,  who  changes  all,  had  altered  him  [heal; 

In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  -years  jsteal 

Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the  limb ; 

ad  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

IX. 

His  had  been  quaff 'd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood ;  but  he  fill'd  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain ! 
JsiU^gundLJ^im  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall  Of  fUl  eiei  fUUering  tnough  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen, 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a 
scene. 


d~ 


Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  flx'd 
And  sheath 'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  many  stand 
"Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation ;  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's 
hand. 

XI. 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  bgauty's  cheek*  1 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  Fane  through  clouds  unfold  ' 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  frad 
prime. 


~y  ^" 
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But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unjj 
Of  men  toJxerd_wft3iJfcIan ;  with  whom  he  held 
little  in  common  •,  untaught  to  submit     [quell'd 
'      His   thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompell'd, 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebeli'd ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breath  without  mankind. 

XIIL 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were 

friends ; 
Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
tie  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship  j  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIV. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth-born 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite :  [jars, 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  Its 
brink. 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  dipt  wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
3f  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 


XVI. 


Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again, 

With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 

The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 

Had  made  Despair  a  smilingncss  assume,  [wreck 

Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the  plu;ider'd 

When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 

With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck 


XVIII. 


And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  thedejigJyJBEaj^rloo ; 
Hon  ui  an  llUUi  liiu  yUwu  it  Inch  gaveanauls 
ItB  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too ! 
In  "  pride  of  place  " l  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labors  all  were  rain ; 
He  wears  the  shattcr'd  links  of  the  world's  broke* 
chain. 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters  ;-^nj^sJga£gijaGge^gee  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  Une^uomr?^"' 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What !  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlightened  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?  No :  prove  before  ye 
praise! 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more ! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrowM.  with  h6t  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vain,  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  rouscd-up  millions :  all  that  moBt  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Harmodius*.  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

_._JXXI.  •       '   ->*« 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell  j 3 
un9"8lriCes  lik 


But  hush !  nark !  a  "deep  sound 


XXII. 


lies  like  a  rising 


>  Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?— No ;  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  nnconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
/  But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more  j 
"   As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
j.    And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 


Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  "which  he  forbore  to  check.  I  ^  ^^^  &  it-it  fa- the  cannon's  opening  roar! 


XVIL 

„    jBtopl-^Fe*  thy  txeadfa  on.  anJSmpire's  dust ! 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  ia  scpulctireiTlJulew  !^* 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  king-making  Victory  ? 


XXIII. 

Within  a  window**  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  withDeath's  prophetic  car; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting  fell 
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XXIV. 

Ah!  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could 
rise? 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  oar, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips— "The  foe!  They 
come !  they  come ! " 


And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gathering  " 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills  [rosel 
Hare  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath  which  Alls 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instills 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  'Evan's,  'Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clans- 
man's ears! 

XXVII. 

And  Ardensfes*  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unxeturning  brave, — alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold 
and  low.  • 

xxvm.  ^ 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse,— friend,  foe>— in  one  red  burial 
blent!               __  .    -hs^ 
XXIX. -"*' 


~V 


Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower*d 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  flies  along, 
Bven  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 
They  xeaeh'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young, 
gallant  Howard! 


XXX. 


There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give ; 
but  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live* 
,  And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
*  With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
i  Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
\  With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
[turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 
bring.7 

XXXI. 

I  turn'd-**  thfik  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  alia  ghastly  gqTdid  make  - 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  take ; 
The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for;  though  the  sound  of 
May  for  a  moment  sooth,  it  cannot  slake    [Fame 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honor'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

xxxn. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smiling, 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ;  [mourn : 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ;  [sun ; 
The  day  drags  through  tho'  storms  keep  out  the 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on. 

XXXIII. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  e^gfyfrgftUlUlll  multiplies ;  and  makes 
tf&geJO!  tie  that  Was, 


A  thousand" 

The  same,  and 

And  thus  the  heart  will  do 


TTTnTmo^TJBEjBfilfiJt-taatiL 
o  which  not  " 


not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untokL 


Jr,\ 


xxxrv. 

in  our  despair, 
Vitality^of^ft^^fflruTJ  _yjwlp  root 
Wmchfcjeds  these  deaoTy  Tranches;  for  it 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit, 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  'Dead  Sea's  shore. 
All  ashes  to  the  taste :  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er. 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  or  life,— say,  would  he  naj 
threescore? 

XXXV. 
The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of  man  x 


1 

re.      » 


Milflflns  W  Wnguea  record  ttlluj  aaa  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say— 
"  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day  1 " 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away. 


t 
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XXXVL 


Then  sank  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  mem 
"Whose  spirit  antithetically  xnixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt, 
Extreme  in  all  things !  hadst  thou  been  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  reassume  the  imperial  mien, 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the 
scene! 

xxxvn. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou ! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whatever  thou  didst 
assert. 

xxxvni. 

Oh,  more  or  leas  than  man— in  high  or  low, 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield ; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd, 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
iNor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest 
star. 

XXXIX. 

Tet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide, 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ; —       [smiled 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil 'd  and  favorite  child, 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 


*  A 


XLU. 


i, 


I       Safl 


XI* 


Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  stecl'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use, 
Till  they  were  turn'd  unto  thine  overthrow: 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ; 
80  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot 
choose. 

XIX 


I     If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock, 
I      Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone, 
I       Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock ; 
\      But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy 
V^  Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ;  [throne. 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stern  Diogenes  tomock  at  men ; 
For  sceptred  i,yiilcFeartlT\?e,re  fur  Too  wide  a  denj* 


ut  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane ;  there  »  a  fin 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
)atal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

xuii. 


This  makes  the  madmen  who  hare  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 
Envied,  yatfeqw  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirsf  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  woulv^nteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  01 
rulejSr 

/        XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  aud  supineness,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by, 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  map  I  hi  UlOuds  and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind', 
Must  look  down  6n  PiC  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 
led. 

XLVL 

Away  with  these !  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in'^tin. 
.Maternal  fliature !  Tor  who  teems  like  thee, 
Thus  on  tne  banks  of  thy  majestic  khine  ? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain, 

vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
whofFrom  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly 

dwells. 

XLVII. 


And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
All  tenantlcss,  save  to  the  crannying  wind. 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below ; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 
*  And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 
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XLVIIL 


Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walk, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  efil  will,  nor  lew  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date.       [hate  i 

I  What  want  these  outlaws10  conquerors  should 

J  Bat  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 

I  A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 

I  Vaai  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full 

L        as  brave. 

ILIX. 

Iflthar  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died ! 
Aad  lore,  which  lent  a  Mason  to  their  shields, 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  ofiron  hearts  would  glide ; 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Xeco  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
5tv  the  discolor'd  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 


But  Than,  ezultLag  and  unbounding  river ! 
Hiking  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Though  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever 
Coild  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict,— then  to  see 
Thy  Talley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Barth  paved  like  Heaven;  and  to  seem  such  torn  , 
Br?a  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ?— that  it  should 
Left*  be. 

LI. 

A  thousand  battles  have  assail'd  thy  banks, ' 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away, 
Aad  Slaughter  heap* d  on  high  his  weltering  ranks ; 
Thar  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  tide  waah'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
Aad  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  jiaTMst«g  light  the  sunny  ray ; 
But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 

ui. 

Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along, 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  (he  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
1*  gkut  which  might  have  made  even  crile  dear ; 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feefingi  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
%  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 
trace. 

UIL 
Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consume^  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  wcfld  coldly  gase 
On  such  as  smile  tappTus ;  the  heart  must 
k*P  kindly  back  to&ndness,  though  disgust 
Hath  weauM  it  frou*H  worldlings :  thus  he  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  nfeembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
la  one  fond  breastJb  which  his  own  would  melt, 
A»d  in  Hi  tenderer  }£i  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 
6 


K 


LIT. 


And  he  had  learned  to  love,— I  know  not  why, 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood,— 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy, 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued, 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow, 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to 
glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  tics  \ 

Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and,  though  unwed       1 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disgmse,  \ 

Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities  i 

Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more  1 

By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ;  \ 

But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 
pour. 

1.  J 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels  "  / 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strew'd  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  t/tou  with  nte. 


And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 

Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 

Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 

And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 

But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine,— 

Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine! 


I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touen, 
I  know  that  they  must  withered  be, 
But  yet  reject  them  net  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here,        s 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh,  A 
And  know'st  them  gather'd  by  the  Rhine,  >» 
And  offer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

4. 
The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine  1 
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LVL 


By  Coblents*,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy's— out  lei  not  thai  !6xbid 
Honor  to  Marcean !  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
Falling  for  Prance,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resume. 

Lvn. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes ; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose ; 
Por  he  was  freedom's  cJomjuon^one  of  those, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  cTerstopt 
The  charter  to  cnasnse  w^ft  «*«  j»«»fttnw« 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 
The  whitenqasof  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him 
Pt. 

LVIIL 

Here  £hrenbreitstein,>a  with  her  shatter*d  wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Tet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victory !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the  plain ; 
But  Peace  destroy'd  what  war  could  never  blight, 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Summer's  rain — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour'd  in 
vain*  • 

LDC. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine !    How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  eease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
^  ■  —    Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 


L 


f*~  LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  arain !  a  vain^adieu  t 
There  can  be  nolarewcll  to  scene  Tike  thine; 
The  mind  is  color  a  Dyliry-«*ex^  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  Ike  uyes  resign 
Their  cherish'd  gase  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine ! 
'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
Ths  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,— the  glories  of  old  days. 

LXI. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness*  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
The  wild  rooks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been, 
In  mockery  of  man's  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires 
them  fall. 


LXII. 


But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
•f  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
/The  avalanche— the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 
/All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
/  Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  eartn  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yex  leave 
man  below. 

Lxra. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan, 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain,— 
«A£gP» !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field !  where  man 
May  gase  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conqnerM  on  that  plain , 
Here  Burgundy  bequeath'd  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument ;  the  Stygian  coast 
Unsepulchred   they  roam'd,   and    ahriek'd  each 
wandering  ghost.14 

LXIV. 

While  Waterloo  with  Cannae's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories. 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions -in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail'd  Corruption ;  they  no  land 
Dooin'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconlo 
clause. 

LXV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days  ; 
'Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder'd  gase 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 
Yet  still  with  consciousness ;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays, 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
LevelTd'*  Aventicum,  hath   strew'd  her  subject 
lands.  < 

LXVI. 


And  there— oh !  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  i 
J^lja^jthe  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youthrto  Heaven ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in,  but  the  judge  was  just, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust.'* 

LXVII. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth, 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay,       [birth  ; 
The  enslavers  and  the  en&fkved,  their  death  an<I 
The  high,  the  mountain-mljesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survfror  of  its  wo, 
And  from  its  immortality  iiok  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yondkr  Alpine  snow,17 
Tmperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 
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Lxvm. 

i  Lanan  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face, 
I /The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
V  The  atflTnos*  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 

Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  fair  height  and  hoe 

There  ia  too  much  ofmanhere, 


,tl<u..vt,i,gMJ!W,H3.-ro;»ire 


LXIX. 


I 


'  To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate^wnmYjnfl 
Ail  are  sot  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil,       i 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind  .  * 

TWp  in  JtafeimtMii.  bmt  it  OTwrhnil       '•' " 

In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  onr  Infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  straggle  with  the  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
iDdst  a  contentions  world,  aiming  where  none 
strong. 

LXX. 

There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  onr  rears 
In  Htft  penitence,  annlnlEa  bBghT 
Of  onr  own  sonl  torn  all  onr  blood  to  tears, 
And  color  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  In  darkness :  on  the  sea, 
pic  boldest  steer  bat  where  their  ports  invite, 
/Bat  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne'er 


LXXIY. 


^ 


And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Heft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm,— 
When  elements  to  elements  conform, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 

rFeel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  bnt  more  warm  ? 


The  bodiless  thought  Lthe  Spjrintf  gaslt  spot  ? 
Of  wnlch,  even  new,  I  share  a?  times  the  immortal 
lot; 

LXXV. 

/Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
^C  '  Of  me  and  of  my  sonl,  as  I  of  them  ? 

Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turn'd  below, 
Gazing  upon, the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  darf 
not  glow  ? 

LXXYI. 


areH 


*r 


LXXI. 


Is  U  not  better,  the&UpJw  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  It?  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blheTusABJg  0!  Uie  airowyRhone,1* 
Or  the  pore  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  bat  froward  infant  her  own  care, 
ir;»«fc»g  ft)  cries  away  as  these  awake  ;— 
r~  **  — »  »»-»♦—  »*"r ' —  "Tft  tn  wmif 
Than  fawn  th*-ernshing  crowdt_dflOjr2d^Q-infliet  or 

z:=s*        lxxu..^ 

I  Eve  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me :  and  to  me 
High,  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  rrtnnaw  cities  torture :'  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  jiature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshy  chain, 
I     Cmaw'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 

And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  ex  the  staiw,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 


N 


LXXUL 

And  thus  I  am  absorb 'd,  and  this  is  life ; 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past, 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  Sorrow  I  was  cast* 
To  act  and  suffer,  bat  remount  at  last 
Witifci  a  fresh  pinion;  which  I  feel  to  spring, 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
Widen  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Bpvming  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  onr  being 
ding. 


Bnt  this  is  not  my  theme;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn, 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while— a  passing  guest, 
Where  he  became  a  being,— whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious ;  'twas  a  foolish  quest, 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  oil  rest. 

LXXVIL 

Here  the-  selMorturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau.  ^ 
ThFapoatle  or  afflictlonTim  Who  threw     ~~* 
Ench&Utnaail  over  ~pas8idn7  and  from  wo 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
-The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  danlmg  as  tfteypast 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 
fast. 

Lxxvni. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence— as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning ;  with  ethete^Lpame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasteaTTorto  be 
Thus,  and  enamor'd,  were  in  him  the  same 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper'd  though  it 

LXXIX. 

This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet ; 
This  hollow'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss 
Which  every  morn  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet, 
From  hen,  who  butwifh  friendship  his  would  meet ; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
Flash'd  the  thrUl'd  spirit's  love-devouring  heat; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  percnance  more  blest, 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek 
po»sast.u 
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LXXX. 


His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes. 
Or  Mends  by  him  seif-bairished ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 
But  he  was  frensied, — wherefore,  who  may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find; 
But  he  was  frensied  by  disease  or  wo, 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning 
show. 

LXXXL 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  care  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  ?  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Boosed  up   to    too   much  wrath,  which    follows 
o'ergrown  fears  ? 

Lxxxn. 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument ! 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew 
Breathed  from  the  bixtfi  of  time ;  the  veil  they 
And  what  behind  it  lay  all  earth  shall  view,  [rent, 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrow, 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew         [fill'd, 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  re- 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-will'd. 

VKTTTTTT 

But  this  will  nor  endure,  nor  be  endured !     [felt. 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but  allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another :  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.    But  they, 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourished  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 
prey? 

LXXXIV. 

What  Atop  wounds  s*e*  dosed  without  a  scar  ? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  war  [bear 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquished, 
Silence,  but  not  submission :  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  need  despair : 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive— in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

fV'jfc^y  LXXXV. 

y,  //  &Aisx7pUeid  Leman  I  thy  contrasted  lake, 
*-   With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  ui  sister's  voice  reproved, 
Ihat  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved. 


LXXXV1. 


It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between  • 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  j  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore* 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  mem 

I  lxxxvil 

be  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  a  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Lxxxvm. 

Ye  stars!  which  are-lhe poetry  of  ~hoa¥aaU 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fata 
Of  men  and  empires,— 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  t/e  great,. 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  statet 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for,  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  hath  named  them 
selves  a  star. 

LXXXIX. 

All  heaven  and  earthjure  still— though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless*  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep  ; — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast, 
All  is  concenter'd  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 

In  BOlitndg,  V7)ftrfi"^yfnTft"7^rftloTif' ; 

A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone  - 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm, 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone, 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty ; — 'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 

XCI. 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak  • 
Of  eaxth-o'ergaxing  mountains,10  and  thus  take 
A  fit,  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak, 
TJprear'd  of  human  hands.    Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  pray'r ! 


r        The 
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XCJX 

The  iky  is  changed  '.—•ad  such  a  change !    Oh 

night,« 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
ret  lovely  In  your  strength,  as  ft  the  light 
Of  a^arll  ejff  *n  woman !    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,S6e  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  lire  thunder!  Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

XU1H.  *  ^ 

And  this  is  in  the  night :— Most  glorious  nigh  J 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  he 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea<» 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black,— and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain  mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 
birth. 

XCIV. 
Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way 

between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken- 
hearted! 
Tho'  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage    [parted: 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de- 
Itself  expired*  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters,— war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

xcV. 

How,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  wtjr 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  tficirplay, 
And  fling  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to  hanq^, 
Flashing  and  cast  around:  o£  all  the  band,  [forked 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath 
His  lightnings,— -as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 
lurk'd. 

XCVI. 

[  Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings ! we 
I  With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunfler,  and  a  sow 
J  To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 

i  tempests !  is  the  goal  ? 
'    l  the  human  breast  ? 

like  eagles,  some  high 

XCVIL  v^>^ 

Gould  I  embody  and  unbosom  now,  * 
That  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or 

weak,  f 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  frreathe— iato  one  word. 
And  that  one  word  were  lightning,  I  would  speak ; 
But  as  it  is,  •!  Hveand  die  unheftrd,  r  JswonL 
\  1  With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  lA 


]Wi 
To 


xevra. 


The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn,  z'~, 

Witn^rTartlTall  income,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom,  v 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain' d  no  tomb,— 
And  glowing  into  day ;  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  I 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Lcm&n !  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor -pass  by 
Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly. 

xcix.  st 

£larj£nsjsweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep  Love, 
Thine  airislne'pjullg  bream  ok'posMoIlaU!  lliu  tight ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love :  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colors  caught, 
And  sunset  into  rose  hues  sees  them  wrought** 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly ;  the  rocks 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who 

sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos, 

then  mocks. 

* 

Clarens!  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod, 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light,— so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour. 

CL 

All  things  are  here  of  him ;  from  the  black  pines, 

Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore, 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it 
stood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 

en. 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds, 
And  fairy-fonn'd  andmany-color'd  things,  [words, 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life  *,  the  gush  of  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit :  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 
For  this  is  love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes, 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ;  [those, 

He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity^ 


/ 
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'Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  miud's  purified  beings  j  'twas  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallowM  it  with  loveliness :  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness :  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rearM 
a  throne. 
Jj  CV, 

A  Lausanne !  and  Ferney !  ye  have  been  the  abodes** 

Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath'd  a  name ; 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame ;  [roads, 

They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile    [flame 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and  the 
Of  heaven,  again  assaiTd,  if  heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 
than 


) 


Italia !  too,  Italia !  looking  on  thee, 

Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 

Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 

To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages, 

Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages : 

Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grav*  of  empires ;  still 

V?The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill, 

ityows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Romo's  imperial 
hill. 

CXI, 

us  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
snew'd  with  no  kind  auspices ;  to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  haxc  teen*. and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  wo  should  be,— and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself ;  and  to  conceal 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,— 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  stern  task  of  soul :— No  matter,— it  is  taught. 


%ftm*» 


CYI. 

was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind, 
A  wit  as  various,— gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild,— 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined; 


Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined; 
He '  mulSpUedTiimself  amdfig  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents ;  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule,— -which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listeth,  laying  all  things  prone,— 
Now  to  overthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

cvn. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 

,   Thfl  }nrA  nf  "-ony.— t^^n^fr>^gpoiiT  ffei 

Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  whi<5h  grew  from 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 

Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 


cvm. 


Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes,— fothjLtfeem, 
-If  iflefited,  thejjenaltj js>3d  ; 
It  GT not  ours  *to  jndger^far  less  condemn ;  [made 
The  hour*  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be 
Known  unto  all,— or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pttlow,— in  the  dust, 


CX. 


cxn. 


sf. 


And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  coloring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not* 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot* 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — rcmember'd  or  forgot. 

not  loved  the  world,  nOr  j(he  world  me  j. . 
I  have  not  flattered  its  rank  breach;  nor  bow'd 

ro  its  idolatriesTpalkuil  Uiee,— 
Nor  coined  my  cheek  to  smiles,— nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such:  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them :  in  a  shroud  [could 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 
]  jriJ,poft  fil*H,>4  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  sub- 


•» 


I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me,— 
But  let  us-part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
f  Though  I  have  ftund  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
I  Words  which  axe  things, — hopes  which  will  act 
"  deceive, 

And  virtues  which  Are  merciful,  nor  weave 
V   Snares  for  the*  failing :  I  would  also  deem 


Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  deeay'd  ;|    O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve : »  * 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  k  our  trust,  I    That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,— 

Twiirbe  to^elorgiven,  or_suffer  whatls  just  JThat  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. 


CIX. 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  mo,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air. 


CXV. 

SyjJaughterJ  with  thy  name  this  song  begun— 
y  daughter  1  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall 
I  see  thee  not, — I  hear  thee  not, — but  none  [end — 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend : 
Albeit  my*brow  thou  never  should'st  behold, 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,— when  mine  is  cold,— 
A  token  and  a  tone  even  from  thy  father's  mould. 
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CXVI. 

To  aid  thy  mind's  development— to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joyi  —to  ait  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  object*,— wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss,— 
ThisA  it  ^""^  nfftrn, w?*  *"*  ***»*"»*  ffti  j™  i 
Yet  this  was  iujn^jjatnre :— as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  £  there^et  something  like  to  this. 

cxvn. 

Yet,  though  dull  hate  as  duty  should  he  taught, 
I  know  that  tfiou"wilt  love  me ;  though  my  nape 
Should  he  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation,— and  a  broken  claim ;    (same— 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us,  'twere  the 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  loye  me ;  though  to  drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  aim, 
And  an  attainment,— all  would  be  in  vain,— 
Still  thou  would'sf  lore  me,  still  that  more  than  life 
retain." 

CXVIII. 

The  child  of  love,— though  horn  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured*  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements,— and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  arounH  thee,— but  thy  fire 
Shall  bo  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers'!    O'er  the  sea, 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  fvaft  such  blessing  upon  thee, 


¥ 
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CANTO   IV. 

Vhlo  ha  TMtmi,  Ltnbmfa,  Hi— gm, 

Q.ud  Moow  cte  dWde,  e  qwi  eh*  «ns 

talk,  •  an  naic  e  T  •Hw,  die  U  bagna. 


Venice,  January  2,  1818. 

TO 

JOHN  HOBHOTJSE,  E8Q.,  A.M.  F.R.8. 
&c,  &c,  &c 

XT  DEAB  HOBHOU8B, 

Amu  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the 
composition  of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold,  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a 
friend,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  I  should  recur  to 
one  still  older  and  better,— to  one  who  has  beheld 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am 
far  more  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an 
enlightened  friendship,  than — though  not  ungrate* 
ful— I  can  or  could  be,  to  Childe  Harold  for  any 
public  favor  reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet, 
—to  one,  whom  I  have  known  long,  and  accompa- 
nied far ;  whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sick- 
ness, and  kind  in  my  sorrow ;  glad  in  my  prosperity, 
and  firm  in  my  adversity;  true  in  counsel,  and  trusty 
m  peril,— to  a  friend  often  tried  and  never  found 
wanting ,— -to  yourself. 


In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth,  and  in 
dedicating  to  you  in  its  complete,  or  at  least  con- 
cluded state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest, 
the  most  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  com- 
positions, I  wish  to  do  honor  to  myself  by  the  record 
of  many  years'  intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning,  of 
talent,  of  steadiness,  and  of  honor.  It  is  not  for 
minds  like  ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery ;  yet 
the  praises  of  sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to 
the  voice  of  friendship ;  and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor 
even  for  others,  but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not 
elsewhere,  or  lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
the  encounter  of  good-will  as  to  withstand  the 
shock  firmly,  that  I  thus  attempt  to  commemorate 
your  good  qualities,  or  rather  the  advantages  which 
I  hare  derived  from  their  exertion.  Even  the  recur- 
rence of  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  anniversary  of 
the  most  unfortunate  day  of  my  past  existence,  but 
which  cannot  poison  my  future,  while  I  retain  the 
resource  of  your  friendship,  and  of  my  own  facul- 
ties, will  henceforth  have  a  more  agreeable  recollec- 
tion for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remind  us  of  this 
my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  a*n  indefatigable  re- 
gard, such  as  few  men  have  experienced,  and  no  one 
could  experience,  without  thinking  better  of  his 
species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at 
various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history, 
and  fable— Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy : 
and  what  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a 
few  years  ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have  been  more 
recently.    The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both, 


;,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to  Jfave  accompanied  me  from  first  to  last ;  and  per 

haps  it  may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  induces 
me  to  reflect  with  complacency  on  a  composition 
which  in  some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot 
where  it  was  produced,  and  the  object,  it  would  fain 
describe ;  and  however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed 
of  those  magical  and  memorable  abodes,  however 
short  it  may  fall  of  our  distant  conceptions  and  im- 
mediate impressions,  yet,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
what  is  venerable,  and  of  feeling  for  what  is  glori- 
ous, it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
production,  and  I  part  with  it  with  a  kind  of  regret, 
which  I  hardly  suspected  that  events  could  have  left 
me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto, 
there  will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any 
of  the  preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all, 
separated  from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  per- 
son. The  fact  fc«  that  I  had  become  weary  of  draw- 
ing a  nnCwhich  every  one  secmeUttcTcrmined  not 
to  perceive :"IIke"fll5 Chinese  In  Goldsmith's  "Cit- 
izen oTlhe  World,"  whom  nobody  would  believe  to 
be  a  Chinese,  it  was  tnjrainJtha*  I  asserted,  and  im- 
agined that  I  had  drawn,  a  distinction  between  the 
author  and  the  pilgrim;  and  the  very  anxiety  to 
preserve  this  difference,  and  disappointment  at  find- 
iug  it  unavailing,  so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the 
composition,  that  I  determined  to  abandon  it  alto- 
gether—and have  done  so.  The  opinions  which 
have  been,  or  may  be,  formed  on  that  subject,  are 
now  a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  work  is  to  depend 
on  itself,  and  not  on  the  writer ;  and  the  author, 
who  has  no  resources  in  his  own  mind  beyond  the . 
reputation,  transient  or  permanent,  which  is  to 
arise  from  his  literary  efforts,  deserves  the  fate  of 
authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto,  it  was  mj 
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intention,  either  in  the  test  or  in  the  notes,  to  hare 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature, 
and  perhaps  of  manners.  But  the  text,  within  the 
limits  I  proposed,  I  soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  labyrinth  of  external  objects  and  the  conse- 
quent reflections ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  noteB, 
excepting  a  few  of  the  shortest,  I  am  Indebted  to 
yourself,  and  these  were  necessarily  limited  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  text. 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  grateful  task,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a  nation 
so  dissimilar ;  and  requires  an  attention  and  impar- 
tiality which  would  induce  us,— though  perhaps  no 
inattentive  observers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language 
or  customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  ha1 
recently  abode, — to  distrust,  or  at  least  defer  our 
judgment,  and  more  narrowly  examine  our  informa- 
tion. The  state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political 
party,  appears  to  run,  or  to  have  run,  so  high,  that 
for  a  stranger  to  steer  impartially  between  them  is 
next  to  impossible.  It  may  be  enough  then,  at 
least  for  my  purpose,  to  quote  from  their  own  beau- 
tiful language — "Mi  pare  che  in  un  paese  tutto 
poetico,  che  vanta  la  lingua  la  piu  nobUe  ed.insieme 
la  piu  dolee,  tutte  tutte  le  vie  diverai  si  possono 
tentare,  e  che  sinche  la  patria  di  Alfieri  e  di  Monti 
non  ha  perduto  l'antico  valore,  in  tutte  essa  dovrebbe 
essere  la  prima."  Italy  has  great  names  still— 
Canova,  Monti,  TJgo  Foscolo,  Pindemonte,  Yisconti, 
Morclli,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi,  Mezzophanti,  Mai, 
Mustoxidi,  Agiletti,  and  Yacca,  will  secure  to  the 
present  generation  an  honorable  place  in  most  of 
the  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Belles  Let- 
tres ;  and  in  some  of  the  very  highest ;— Europe— 
the  World— has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  "  La 
pianta  nomo  nasce  piu  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  qua- 
lunque  altra  terra— e  che  gli  stessi  atroci  delitti  che 
vi  si  commettono  ne  sono  una  prova."  Without 
subscribing  to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  dis- 
puted on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians 
are  in  no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neigh- 
Dors,  that  man  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly 
heedless,  who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
capacity  of  this  people,  or,  if  such  a  word  be  admis- 
sible, their  capabilities,  the  facility  of  their  acquisi- 
tions, the  rapidity  of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of 
their  genius,  their  sense  of  beauty,  and  amidst  all 
the  disadvantages  of  repeated  revolutions,  the  des- 
olation of  battles,  and  the  despair  of  ages,  their 
still  unquenched  "  longing  after  immortality,*' — 
the  immortality  of  independence.  And  when  we 
'ourselves,  in  riding  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  heard 
the  simple  lament  of  the  laborers'  chorus,  "  Roma ! 
Roma  1  Roma !  Roma  non  e  piu  come  era  prima," 
it  was  difficult  not  to  contrast  this  melancholy  dirge 
with  the  bacchanal  roar  of  the  songs  of  exultation 
still  yelled  from  the  London  taverns,  over  the  car- 
nage of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa, 
of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the  world,  by  men 
whose  conduct  you  yourself  have  exposed  in  a  work 
worthy  of  the  better  days  of  our  history.    For  me, 

"  Non  moTCto  out  cart* 

0~a  la  tiuba  di  tuc  ekace  nuonta.** 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  lata  transfer  of 
nations,  it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  till 
It  becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acquired 


ve/|lsi 


something  more  than  a  permanent  army  and  a  tt&v 
pended  Habeas  Corpus;  it  is  enough  for  them  to 
look  at  home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad, 
and  especially  in  the  South,  "  Verily  they  will  have 
their  reward,"  and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a  safe  and 
agreeable  return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare 
can  be  dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to 
you  this  poem  in  its  completed  state ;  and  repeat 
once  more  how  truly  I  am  ever 

Tour  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 
,      .,;,,  BYRON. 


I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 1 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand: 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glor^  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred 
isles! 

n. 

She  looks  a  sea-Cybele  fresh  from  ocean 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers  ' 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers, 
And  such  she  was ;  her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  dcem'd  their  dignity  in- 
'creased. 

in. 

In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more,' 
And  silent  rows  the  songlcss  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone— out  beauty  still  is  here— 
States  fall,  arts  fade— but  Nature  doth  not  die  : 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity,. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy. 

IV. 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierra,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away— 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were  o'er. 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore, 

V. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clav; 
Essentially  immorkl.  they  create 
And  mulejulj  111  lis  a  UrighlerTay 
And  mortTDeioved  existence :  that  which  fate 
PronlUlU  to  dull  lile,  wllus  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied, 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died. 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 
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VX. 


Such  k  the  refug  »  of  our  youth  and  age. 
The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 

s And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye ; 

'  Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky,' 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
/O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse : 

*  VII.  -     . 

I  saw  or  dream'd  of  such,— but  let  them  go— 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear 'd  like  dreams ; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  now  but  so : 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would ;  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 
Let  these  too  go — for  waking  reason  deems 
Snch  overweening  phantasies  unsound, 
And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

VIII. 

l*re  taught  me  other  tongues— and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with— ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Yet  was  I  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well ;  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine, 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it— if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.    I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  add  dull  Oblivion  bar 


My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honor'd  by  the  nations — let  it  be — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me — 
"  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he."  * 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
.1  planted,— they  have  torn  me,— and  f  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from 
such  a  seed. 

XI. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  Lion  where  he  stood5 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  withcr'd  power, 
Over  the  proud  place  where  an  Emperor  sued, 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequalTd  dower. 


XII. 


The  Saubian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reign*—* 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptered  cities  ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  !T 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium'B  conquering  foo 

XIII. 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
But  is  not  Doris's  menace  come  to  pass  ?8 
Are  they  not  bridled  t— Venice,  lost  and  won, 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose  t 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

xrv. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre,— 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  "  Planter  of  the  Lion,"9  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia !  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shiver'd— the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger ;  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals,10 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely 
walls.  t 

XVL 

When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fettcr'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,11 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar ; 
See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt— he  rends  his  captive's  chains, 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

XVII. 

Thus,  Veniee,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — moat  of  all, 
Albion f  to  thee:  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  water?  wall 
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XVIII. 


I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood— she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea, 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art," 
Hid  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  wo, 
rhan  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 

XIX. 

I  eta  repeople  with  the  past— and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 
And  meditation  chastened  down,  enough ; 
ft     And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought ; 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice!  have  their  colors  caught: 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  can  not  benumb, 
Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 

XX. 

*     But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow  u 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  sheltered  rocks, 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and 

mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite  into  life  it  came, 
And  grew  a  giant  tree ;— the  mind  may  grow  the 
same. 

XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
Iart>are  and  desolate  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the-  wolf  dies  in  silence,— not  bestow*d 
In  vain  should  such  example  be ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 

May  temper  it  to  bear,— it  is  but  for  a  day. 

•  / 

XXII.       .  J 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd, 
Even  by  the  sufferer ;  and  in  each  event,  , 

Ends :— -Some  with  hope  replenish'd  and  rebuo^'d, 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intenl, 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow*d  and  bant, 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  tirate, 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ;  • 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime, 
According  as  their  souls  were  form'd  to  sink  or  climb : 

xxm. 

But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like>a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever:  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music— summer's  eve— or  spring— 
A  flower*  the    wind-— the    ocean—which    shall 
wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 


XXIV. 


And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind, 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind,    [anew, 
The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the    dead— 
The  mourn'd,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many  !— yet 
how  few !     ^^  y 

— — ' ~  *    XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  oommand, 
And  t»  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  band, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 

XXVI. 

The.  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome  ! 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy  ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree : 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  defaced. 

-££*•-'-  **XI*U>  '* 
The  Moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night- 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her— a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colors  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest ! 

/  xxvm. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still14 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roll'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhrctian  hill, 
As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  rcclaim'd  her  order : — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within 
it  glows, 

XXIX. 


y 


I 


'ill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  itsimes, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone— and  all  im 
gray. 
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XXX. 

Thoe  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua,— rear*d  in  air, 
PSBar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover ;  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  hit  well-song  woes, 
The  |wie»wn«  0f  b^  genius.    He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  joke  of  her  barbario  foes : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name  u 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

XXXLp 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqus,  where  he  died ; w 
The  mountain-village  where  his  lat&r  days 
Went  down  the  rale  of  years ;  and  'tis  their  pride— 
An  honest  pride— and  let  it  be  their  praise, 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  m*™***™  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  fr*J™g  more  accordant  with  his  strain, 
Than  if  a  pyramid  fonn'd  his  monumental  fane. 


And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  eara'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.    Glory  without  end 
Scattered  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

XXXVII. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  tho  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn- 
Alfonso  !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee !  if  in  another  station  born, 
8carce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to 


xxxn. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
Fox  thosr  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  docay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade, 
Whieh  shows  a  distant  prospeet  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd, 
For  they  can  lure  no  further ;  and  tho  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday, — 

xxxra. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlessc  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 

'  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
f  Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 
f  It  bath  no  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give 
$0 }.  .-How  aid ;  alone — man  with  his  God  must  strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair17 
i 'hi:  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day, 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

^      XXXV. 

Femra !  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
These  seems  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Bate,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yoae 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brew  alone  had  worn 


XXXVI. 


XXXVIII. 

Thou!  fonn'd  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty : 
He  with  a  glory  round  his  furrow'd  brow. 
Which  emanated  then,  and  daxsles  now, 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire, 
And  Bjoileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow  u  [lyre, 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking 
That  whetstone  of  the  teoth— monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade !  'twas  his 
^Jnjife  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
1      Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows,  but  to  miss. 
Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  modern  song ! 
"""Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how  long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on, 
And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 
Compose  a  mind  like  thineyT  though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scattcr'd  rays,  they  would  not  form 
a  sun. 

XL. 

Great  as  thou  art,  yet  paralelTd  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  born  to  shine. 
The  bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine ; 
Then  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott,  the  minstrel  who  call'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line, 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North, 
Sang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly 
worth. 

XLI. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust  ** 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimie'd  leaves 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel- wreath  which  Glory  weaves10 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his  brow ; 
Vet  still  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves, 
Know,  that  the  Kghning  sanctifies  below11 
Whate'er  it  strikes  j— yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  BOW 
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/  XLII. 

Italia !  oh  Italia !  thou  who  hast** 
'  The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became  N 

A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame, 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh  God !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Lass  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress! 

xun. 

Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  desired, 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms ;  then,  still  untired, 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour*d 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  many-nation'd  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger's  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  foe. 

XTJtV. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him," 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal  mind, 
Tfye  friend  of  Tully :  as  my  bark  'did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
JEgina  lay,  Pineus  on  the  right, 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 

For  Time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter' d  she, 
Which  only  make  more  mourn' d  and  more  endear* d 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  far-Bcattcr'd  light, 
And  the  crush'd  relics  of  their  vanish'd  might. 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Bad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 

XLVI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 

His  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 

Of  perish'd  states  he  mourn'd  in  their  decline, 

1  Of  fliUA  destruction  is ;  and  now,  alas ! 
Rome    Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,** 

Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are  warm. 

xLvn. 

Yet,  Italy !  through  every  other  land 
Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to  side ; 
Mother  of  arts !  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
Parent  of  our  Religion !  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  "of  heaven ! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 


XLVm. 


But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps, 
Was  moderq  Luxury  of  Commerce  born. 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem'd  to  a  new  mora 

XLIX. 

There,  too,  the  Goddess  lores  in  stone,  mad  fills* 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn;  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old  [fail ; 

Envy  the  innate  flesh  which  such  a  soul  could  mould : 


We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fulness ;  there — for  ever  there— 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away ! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart, 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly— we  have  eyes : 
Blood— pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  Shep- 
herd's prize. 

LI. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  in  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish'd  Lord  of  War  ? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !  «•  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  burn, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from 
an  urn! 

LII. 

Glowing,  and  circumfuscd  in  speechless  love, 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest;  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us : — let  it  go  ! 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create,         [grow 
From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

LIII. 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  wise  hands, 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  conneisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend  and  the  voluptuous  swell ; 
Let  these  describe  the  undescribable :        [stream 
I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam 
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LTV. 


In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie  w 
Aahee  which  make  it  holier,  dost  which  ia 
Rven  in  itself  an  immortality. 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and  this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
'Which  hare  relapsed  to  chaos  -.-—here  repose 
Angelo's,  Alneri's  hones,  and  his,*s 
The  starry  GaHteo,  with  his  woes ; 
Bern  MachiaveluT earth  retura'd  to  whence  it  rose.0 

LV. 

»se  axe  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 

jht  furnish  forth  creation : — Italy !  [rents 

Be,  which  hath  wrong'd  thee  with  ten  thousand 

thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny, 

d  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 

rits  which  soar  from  rain :— thy  decay 

still  impregnate  with  divinity, 

tich  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 

w  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love— -where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish'd  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life  ?  Are  they  resolved  to  dust, 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say  ? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  intrust  ? 

LVII. 

Ungrateful  Florence !  Dante  sleeps  afar,*> 
like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore ; M 
Thy  factious,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war,      \  * 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore  ' 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore  . 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  the  crown  ** 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled— not  thine 
own. 

LVIH. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed  a 
His  dust,— and  lies  it  now  her  Great  among, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  ? 
That  music  in  itself  whose  sounds  are  song, 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?  No ; — even  his  tomb 
Uptorn,  mutt  bear  the  hyaena  bigot's  wrong, 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 
Kor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  whom  ! 

UX. 

And  Santa  Croee  wants  their  mighty  dust, 
Yet  Car  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Caesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'*  bust, 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  Son  remind  her  more: 
Happier  Ravenna  1  on  thy  hoary  shore, 
Fortress  of  falling  empire  I  honor'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps, 
White  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead  and 


LX. 


What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  ?  ** 
Of  phorphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes  ?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead, 
Whose  names  axe  the  mausoleums  of  the  muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely 
head. 

LXI. 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  tie  heart  and  eyes 
In  Arno's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine, 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet— bat  not  for  mind ; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  withNature  rather  In  the  fields,         / 
1111111  Aft  Ul  gaTTenesTTn^ugfTTworlrtrvlne 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wields 

LXII. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam. 
By  Thrasxmene's  lake,  in  fftffiSnles 
EJjal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home, 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  uliili  s  seniles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore, 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scatter'd 
o'er 

LXIII. 

like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheedingly  away ! * 
None  felt  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 
meet! 

'      LXIV. 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity ;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
Ine  motions  of  their  vessel ;  Nature's  law, 
In  them  suspended,  rccVd  not  of  the  awe    [birds 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bellewing 

herds 
Stumbling  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath 

no  words. 

LXV. 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath  ta'en  * 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain' 
And  Sanguinctto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tnrn'd  the  unwilling  waters 
red. 
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LXVI. 


But  thou.  Clitamnufl !  in  thy  sweetest  ware38 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  hanks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daugh- 
ters! 

LXVIL 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current' 8  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bub- 
bling tales. 

LXVIIL 

Pass  not  unblest  the  Genius  of  the  place ! 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  his ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism,— 'tis  to  him  ye  must 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust 

LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters !  from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  girds  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

/And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unempticd  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
^  With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful 
vent 

LXXI. 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,       [back  ! 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale  :— Look 
Lo  !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread. — a  matchless  cata- 
ract.37 


lxxh. 


Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge* 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  1 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge,3* 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn; 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

LXXEX 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apermine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which— had  I  not  before 
Qazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar 
The  thundering  lauwine— -might  be  worshipped 

more:89 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never  trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mount-Blanc  both  far  and  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 

Th'  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame, 
For  Btill  they  soar'd  unutterably  high; 
I've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  JEtna,  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  heights  display'd 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Reaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes ;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake, 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word* 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

LXXVI. 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  tnrn'd 
My  sickening  memory;  and,  though  Time  bath 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learn'd,  [taught 
Yet  such  the  fix'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought. 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  stiE  abhor. 

LXXVIL 

Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  reel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse, 
Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  constienceFpterce, 
Awakening  without  wounding  thepmch'd  heart* 
Yet  fare  thee  well— upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part. 
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Lxxvin. 

Oh  Borne  t  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !^md  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day— 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  ]£k&£  of  nations  !  there  she  stands 
ChilaUessand  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  wo, 
An  empty  urn,  within  her  wither'd  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattcr'd  long  ago ; 
The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 4I 
The  yery  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Else,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and 

Fire, 
Hare  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site  :— 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace'  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say,   "here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly 

night? 

LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Night's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka !  "  it  is  clear- 
When  bat  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

LXXXII. 

Alas  !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs  !  *  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 
Alas,  for  Tully's  Toice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Iivy's  pictured  page ! — bat  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection  ;  all  beside — decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free! 

LXXXIII. 

Oh,  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'd  on  Fortune's  wheel,43 
Triumphant  Sylla !    TlAu>  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia ; — thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too, 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown — 


LXXXIV. 


The  dictatorial  wreath, — couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  mads 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ?  and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid  ! 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who  vcil'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display 'd, 
Until  the  o'ercanopied  horizon  fail'd, 
Her  rushing  wings — Oh!   she  who  was  Almighty 
hail'd! 

LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors ;  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block — immortal  rebel !    See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages !  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  djs 
breath. 

LXXXVL 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force, 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay.44 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 
Are  in  hei,  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  ? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different  were  his 
doom. 

lxxxvh. 

And  thou,  dread  statue !  yet  exist  in45 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheld'st  'mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Cesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene  ? 

lxxxvih. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  oJJJflng!40 
She-wolf!  whose  brazen-imaged  duga  imparl" 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest :— Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  etherial  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning^-dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 
forget  ? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost ;— but  all  thy  foster  babes  are  dead— 
The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear'd,       [stcer'd 
And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  same  course 
At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have, 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd, 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave, 
But,  vanquish  'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  • 
slave — 
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xc. 

The  fool  of  false  dominion — and  a  kind  ^ 

p^  Dastard  lilWHT ,"fflWwing  him  of  old 
^withsteps  unequal :  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould,47 
^    With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold, 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redcem'd 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  hold, 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet, — and  now  himself  he  beam'd. 

XCI. 

And  came — and  saw — and  conquer'd !  But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee, 
like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness — vanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambition — still  he  aim'd — 
At  what?   can   he   avouch— or   answer  what  he 
claim'd? 

XCH. 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him ;  few  years 
Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Ccesars  in  his  fate 
On  whom  we  tread :  For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow'd, 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
"WTO611!fti4lA'nJi  fetched  man's  abode, 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow ! — Renew  thy  rainbow,  Ood ! 

xcm. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,  *s 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale : 
Opinion  and  Omnipotence, — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have 
too  much  light. 

•  '  XCIV. 

And  tnus  th^y  plod  ™  fllHgfl*^  mrTi 
Pn^lng.frftFn  *»"*"*q  "^,,8^  age  to  age, 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  50  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

xcv. 

I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds— they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker,— but  of  things  allow'd, 
Aver'd  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen— 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd, 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 
The  edict  of  Earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  proud, 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  <m  the  throne ; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  had  done. 


:is4i 


s  hit  by  tyrants  conouertt  be. 


Can  tyrants    

TnTTTreetlom  find  no  champion  and  ab  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  undefined  ? 
Oi  must  such  minds  be  nouri&h'd  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  ?  Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  na  audi 
shore? 

XCVII. 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  voass^ulma, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  «ge  and  clime ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 
And  the  base  pageant  kst  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst— hia 
second  fall. 

xevra. 

Yet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Screams  like  the  tllUllfleT-stoflll  llpdimt  the  wind ; 
The"  uumyueiu'ite,  UlUUgUbiuXmi-gow  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth, 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
SoWU  flUep7  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North  j 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCIX. 

There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days,4* 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army'6  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  care 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  bo  hid  ?— A  woman's 
grave. 

a 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?  was  6he  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's — or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 
How  lived— how  loved—how  d^ed  she  ?  Was  aha 
So  honor'd — and  conspicusly  there,  [not 

Where  meaner  relics  mnst  not  dare  to  rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  ? 

CI. 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  oAers  ?  such  have  been 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  itome'a  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 
Profuse  of  joy— or  'gainst  it  did  she  war, 
Inveterate  in  virtue  ?  did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs  ?— for  such  the  aflee 
tions  are. 
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on. 


Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,.bowM 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorites— early  death ;  yet  shed*0 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  Of  the  dead, 


cm. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  children— with  the  silver  gray 
On  hear  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Borne — But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray  ? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know-JfcjtajU.  died, 
Ae  wealthiest  Soman's  wife;benola  his  love  or 
pride  t     *— ^«^- 
CTV. 

I  know  not  why— but  standing  thus  by  thee, 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  tomb !  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Yet  oould  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  flowing  wreck  which  Ruin  leaves 
behind; 

CV. 

And  from  thcyHBOttynr  sfratter'djp'er  the  rocks, 
Built  me  a^ktle'  Dftrk  of  hope,  oncTmoft 
To  battle  wttHiOlB  ocdnanTtho  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  amTfne  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rrishes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  flbunder'd  that  was  ever  dear : 
But  oould  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  steer  ? 
rhere  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what 
is  here. 

CVI. 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets'  cry, 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine,      [bright, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and 
And  sailing  pinions.— Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs?— let  me  not  number 
mine. 

CVH. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column 

strown  fsteep'd 

In  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  frescoes 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight:— Temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty 

falla.si 
g 


evin. 


There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales ; M 

Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past,  -,  "j 

First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails,  J  *\  <+ 

Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last.        ^  r 

And  History,  w»*h  »n  fr^r  ^n|^m^  va«f  _  ff'     ' 

Hath  buf  Qfld-D&q^<~-,tifi  better  written  here,  *   J 

vTnere  gorgeous  T^ann^REu^ttNSMtfflass^d 

All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear,      *  f      ^     * 


Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red.  "Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask — Away  with* 

words!  draw  near, 


CIX. 

Admire,  exult— despise— laugh,  weep,— for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling : — Man  1 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  Glory's  gewgags  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd  1 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs  ?  where  those  who  dared 
to  build? 

CX. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base ! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Caesar's  brow  ? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  Trajan's  ?  No— 'tis  that  of  Time : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sub- 
lime," 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Home, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contain* d 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  reign'd, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustained, 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests : — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd, 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His    sovereign    virtues— still   we   Trajan's   name 
adore.*4 

CXII. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Home  embraced  her  heroes?  where  the 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race,      [steep 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ?  Yes ;  and  hi  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— bums  wits 
Cicero  1 

cxm. 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fail'd ; 
But  long  before  had  freedom's  face  been  veil'd, 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes 
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cxrv. 


Then  torn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame— 
The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi !  last  of  Romans !  While  the  tree  M 
Of  freedom's  withered  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief- 
Hex  new-born  Numa  thou— with  reign,  alas !  too 
britfABE^A.  — cx^p 

cxv. 

Egeira !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart19 
Which  found  no  mortal-resting-place  so  (sir 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  Ac  uislh|  * 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth. 

CXVI. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water  drops ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwrinkli 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  slee; 
Frison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and 
ivy  creep 

CXVH. 

Fantastically  tangled ;  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  aummcr-biidfl  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Jtiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  color' d  by  its 
skies. 

cxvm. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egerial  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 
The  purple  Midnight  veil'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamoured  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love— the  earliest  oracle ! 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying, 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  born,  in  sighing, 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 
Bxpel  the  venom  %and  not  blunt  the  dart— 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which 
cloys  ? 


cxx. 

our  young  affections  run  to  waste,     , 
Or  water  but  the  denert ;  whence  arise 
But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste* 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes. 
Flowers  whose  wild  odors  breathe  but  agonies. 
And  trees  whose  gums  arc  poison ;  such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 


r 

r    r\\*  t 


i— 'tis  youth's  frensv— bnt  the  cum 
as  cnarm  by  charm  unwind 


CXXI. 
Oh  Love  ?  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  i 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given, 
haunts  the  unquench'd  soul — parch'd-»-weaxied-^ 
wrung — and  riven. 

exxn. 

Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
And  fevers  into  false  creation : — where, 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seized  ? 
In  him  alone.    Can  Nature  show  so  fair  ? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men. 
The  unreach'd  Paradise'  of  our  despair, 
Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
ad  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom 
again? 

CXXIIL 

Wholoves^n 
Is  bitterer  sti 

Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  f 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws«is  on, . 
Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize — wealthiest  when  most 
undone. 

CXXIV. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away- 
Sick — sick ;  unfound  the  boon— unslak'd  the  thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we-sought  at  first— 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubly  curst. 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the  same, 
Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst— 
I  For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 
/ind  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes    the 
flame. 

exxv. 

Few— none— find  what  they  love  ox  could  hare 
loved, 

Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 

Keeeasfty  of  loving,  have* removed 
^rtfltfpaiMeo    fret  to  recur,  ere  long, 

Envenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong ; 

And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 

And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 

Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod, 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust, — the  dust  we  aj] 
have  trod. 
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CXXYL 

Oar  lift  is  a  false  nature— 'tis  not  in 
The  harmony  of  thingi,— thishard  decree, 
This  uneradicable  taint  of  shy 

.  npas^  this  alPblasting  tree, 
feartn,  whose  leaves  ana  branches  be 
TUTskies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like 

dew- 
Disease,  death,  bondage— all  the  woes  we 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not— which  throb 
through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 

CXXVII. 

.'  Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly— 'tis  a  base" 

Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
l  Our  right  of  thought— our  last  and  only  place 
;  Of  refuge;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine: 

Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
.   Is  chsin'd  and  tortured— cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 
•    And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 

Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 
Xhe  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 
bind. 

CXXVIII. 

Arches  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Borne, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustiess  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies 


CXXIX. 

flues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  the  rjUils.TTSiihiWisuliUpiTinit, 
A  spirit* s  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  butVwlHj  hfe  <fl'gfiyff1  &cre  is  a  power 
And  magic  m'flfo  riii'a'fUifltfAcmerit, 
FeTwuTcTb  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
If  net  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 


( 


exxx. 


Oh  Time!  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adorner  of  the  iijjii.  i  nistfiiilTii 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled— 
Time !  the  ffiWJcf or  wTi ere  our  judgments  err, 
The  tesfflftfTrtTrr  love ,— sole  philosopher, 
For  aTl  beSHK  urctbphists,  from  thy  thrift, 
■— SMcfc  WUiiswlosfts  though  it  doth  defer— 

Time,  the  avenger  / unto  thee  I  lift 
Iffy  haniJT, -and  eyes,  ^nd  heart,  and  oraveofthee  a 
gift: 

CXXXI. 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a  shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 
Ruins  of  years— though  few,  yet  full  of  fate  :— 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 
Hear  me  not;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain— shall  they  not  mourn  ? 


exxxn. 


And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  hu 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great^    __^^ 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  1 
Thou  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  i 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss, 
For  that  unnatural  retribution— just, 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near— in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust ! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ? — Awake!  thou  shaft, 
and  must. 

CXXXIIL 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr'd 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferr'd 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow*d  unbound ; 
^ut  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it— thou  shalt  take      [found, 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and 
Which  if  2"  have  not  taken  for  the  sake— 
But  let  that  pass— I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake 

exxxrv. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffer'd :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak ; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse ! 

exxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness. — Have  I  not— 
geoi  ihl;tbv favthpi1  ggftftT1%ftold  it,  Heaven!— 
HaveTnot  naci  to  "wic^l'lB  WW!  Luy-lofci 
HavE  1  BoTgllflbf  g  things  to  beTdrglven  ? 
HivtTTnol  hid  ttry  Ih'aw  beaTaTmy  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life's  life  lied  away  f 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVI. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  ? 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few. 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true, 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sight 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy. 

f  CXXXVIL  *- 

'  But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain ; 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  o£ 
like  the  remember'd  tone  of  a  mnte  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  softea'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 

In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love, 
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cxxxvm. 


The  seal  is  *»*  -— H«  w<^ffln«  ^ftft  iff*  T"-** * 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent)  vhichnere* 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
And  grow  unto  the  spoTmH-sccinfl  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  munnur'd  pity,  or  loud-roar'd  applause, 
As  man  was,  slaughter'd  by  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd  ?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  nil  the  maws 
Of  worms— on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : M 
He^5rWr]Wlrtr*rtnuiil  'UETmaaly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low— 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gosh,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout*  which  hail'd  the 
wretch  who  won. 

CXLI. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not—his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away, 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
rrhT(i  TM  their  Parian  mother, — he,  they  sire, 
^  Butcfrer^l  to.  iftajjg  \  flnni  an  1^3ay~^t 
"  Aii  this  rush'd  with  his  blooifl«^iin^54xpire 
And  unavenged  ?— Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your 
ire! 

CXLII. 

Bat  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam, 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways, 
And  roar'd  or  munnur'd  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd,** 
My  voioe  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void— seats  crush'd— -walls  bow'd — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

.k    -  cxLni. 

A  ruin— yet  what  ruin !  from  its 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities  have  been  rear'd ; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear*d. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  pronder'd,  or  but  clearM  ? 
Alas  1  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near'd ; 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  yean,  man,  have 
reft  awmy. 


CXLTV. 


But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  that, 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear. 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Cesar's  head;0 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot— 'tis  on  their  dusty* 
tread. 

CXLV. 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand;  • 
"When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall; 
"And  when  Rome, falls — the  World."    From  ow 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all ; 
Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill, 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den— of  thieves,  or  what 
yewilL  /         \+ 

CXLVI.  V    ,  v^ 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime-^" 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blest  by  time ;  •* 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  tiling  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?    Time's  scythe  and  tyrant's 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home  [rods 

Of  art  and  Piety — Pantheon  1— pride  of  Rome ! 

CXLVIL 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ! 

.  Despoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to*  all  hearts— 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose  ' 

Their  eyes  on  honored  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close.*6 

CXLVIII. 

There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light*1 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?    Nothing :  Look  again !         \ 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight- 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain— 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar :— but  what  does  she  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare? 

CXLIX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
Where  on  the  heart,  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 
Or  even  .the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves— 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  ?— I  know  not— Cain  was 
Bve's. 
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CL. 


Bat  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift : — it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.    No ;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide      [higher 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 
Than  Egypt's  river : — from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !    Heaven's  realm 
holds  no  such  tide. 

CLI. 

The  starry  fame  of  ^ 
Ha*  not  thy  story's" 
A  eonstellatflHWflPWeeter  iay, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds : — Oh,  holiest  nurse ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  lire,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLII. 

Turn  to  the  Hole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high,97 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome :  How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
!•  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a 
birth! 

CLIII. 

But  lo ! — the  dome— the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,88 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell- 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyena  and  the  jack  all  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  survey'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray 'd ; 

CUV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true,       *-* 
Since  Zion'a  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honor  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undented. 

CLV. 

Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
8halt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
8ee  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
Bm  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 


CLVI. 


Thou, 


it— but  increasing  with  the  advance, 


Like  climbmg'sulllU  m  UAff  A\[t,  WlUgrt  still  doth  rise, 
Deceived  b^ttogiginTTc^ttegajififrs*** 
Vastness  which  jgrows — but  grows  to  harmonize— • 
-  Ail  musical  in  its  immensities ;  [flame 

Rich   marbles— rither    painting — shrines   where 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structure,  though  their 
frame 
Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground— and  this  the  clouds 
must  claim. 

CLVII. 

Thou  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  mustbrea* 
To  seperate  contemplation,  the.great  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make, 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLvni. 

Not  by  its-  fault — but  thine :  Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intenre 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression ;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhclming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness, 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  what  they  contemplate. 

CLIX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlightened ;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays  [plan : 

Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  Jearn  what  great  conceptions 


XV  / 


CLX. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
LaoccoOn's  torture  dignifying  oain- 
A  ramcrVjio-ve  and  mortal'aagonv 
Witnan  immortal's  patience  blending :— Vain      f 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasjv 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenomed  chaji 
Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXI. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ;    ' 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot— the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity 
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.  v  >    !u;       cLxn. 

^  ^-^H^nil  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
»         Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 

ArtArrmA^an*A{n  that  yjjjimWyWHJMt 

AlTBaTiBeaTDeauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  Unearthly  mood, 
"When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god ! 

cLxni. 

And  if  it  bePrometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  wfiSF^Wroe,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory— which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laiol 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust— nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
'twas  wrought 

CLXIV. 

But  where  is  he.  the  Pflfiflp  <**  my  sopfl* 
The  being  who  upncicl  it  tnrougn'tne  past  ? 
Mcthinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more— these  breathings  are  his  last, 

'  His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 
And  he  himself  as  nothing : — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer—let  that  pass— 

His  shadoftv  fades  away  into  Destruction's  mass, 

/ 

CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  wc  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall       [cloud 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and  the 
Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glow'd, 
Till  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and' displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gase, 
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And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 
And  to  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
Wo  never  more  shall  hear,— but  never  more, 
Oh,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made  the  same : 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
Fhese  fardels*  of  the  heart— the  heart  whose  sweat 
was  gore. 

CLXVII. 

Hark !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound;  [ground, 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
8eems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  dSserowM, 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe  to  **w>m  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 


CLxvm. 


Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarohs,  whero  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever ;  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  scem'd  to  cloy 

CLXIX. 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.— Can  it  be, 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One ;  for  she  had  pourM 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris. — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort— vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead ! 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions !  How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem*d 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
like  stars  to  shepherd's  eyes  .-—'twas  but  a  meteor 
beam'd. 

CLXXI. 

Wo  unto  us,  not  her ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  lcpell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate** 
Which  stumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath 
Against  thair  blind  omnipotence  a  weight    [flung 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or 
late,— 

CLXXII. 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no, 
y^Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair, 
4^Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there  ! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stern  moment  tear ! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  oppresl 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  coujd  lov« 
thee  best. 


CLXXIII. 

70  Lo,  Nemi !  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  eherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the 
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CLXXIV. 

And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley ; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprang  the  Epic  war, 
"Arms  and  the  Man,"  whose  reascending  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire :— but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome ; — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight, 
The^  Sabine  farm  was  tiU'd,  the  weary  bards  delight.71 


yCui 


*  tru^i 


CLXXV. 


But  I  forget.— My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part,— so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  fbllow'd  on  till  the  dark  Euxine 
roll'd 

CLXXVI. 

Upton  the  blue  Symplegades :  long 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  moral  race  hath  run, 
We  have  had  our  reward— end  it  is  here : 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun, 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  thtre  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 


CLXXVII. 

Oh !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 
Ye  Elements ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted— Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?  Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  ? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot 


CLXXVIII. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,  ^•V 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore,      ^ 


_ r ,, ,       ,  , 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes,  \         <w 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roa? * *\  v  ^ 


I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature'more, 
From  these  out  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
V7h»*  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 


N„, 


CLXXIX. 


&C~ 


Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean— roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin— his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;— upon  the  watery  plain 


The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoinn'd,  and  un- 
known. 

CLXSX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Aro  not  a  spoil  for  him,— thou  dost  arise    [wields 
And  shake  him  from  thee :  the  vile  strength  he 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :— there  let  him  lay. 


CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrikc  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  cfiiy  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


CLXXXII. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves*  play— 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow- 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 


CLXXXHI. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests :  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
OF"  Che  Invisible; "even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomlett 
alone. 


CLXXXIV. 


And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward:  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers- they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane— as  I  do 
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CLXXXV. 


My  task  is  done— my  song  hath  ceased— my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me— and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 


GLUXVL 

Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been— 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ;— yet— farewell . 
Te !  who  hare  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop-shell; 
Farewell !  with  Mm  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were— with  you,  the  moral  of  his  stair. 


• 


NOTES  TO  CHILT>E  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  I. 


Yes  I  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long  deserted  shrine. 
Stanza  i.  line  6. 

The  little  village  of  Castri  stands  partly  on  the 
site  of  Delphi.  Along  the  path  of  the  mountain, 
from  Chrysso,  are  the  remains  of  sepulchres  hewn 
in  and  from  the  rock.  "  One,"  said  the  guide,  "  of 
a  king  who  broke  his  neck  hunting."  His  majesty 
had  certainly  chosen  the  fittest  spot  for  such  an 
achievement. 

A  little  above  Castri  is  a  cave,  supposed  the 
Pythian,  of  immense  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
paved,  and  now  a  cow-house. 

On  the  other  side  of  Castri  stands  a  Greek 
monastery;  some  way  above  which  is  the  cleft  in 
the  rock,  with  a  range  of  caverns  difficult  of  ascent, 
and  apparently  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tain; probably  to  the  Corycian  Cavern  mentionr 
by  Pausahias  From  this  part  descend  the  foun 
and  the  "  Dews  of  Castalie." 

2. 

And  rest  ye  at  our  "  Lady's  house  of  wo." 

Stanza  xx.  line  4. 

The  Convent  of  "Our  Lady  of  Punishment." 
Nossa  Senora  de  Pena,*  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
Below,  at  some  distance,  is  the  Cork  Convent, 
where  St.  Honorius  dug  his  den,  over  which  is  his 
epitaph.  From  the  hills,  the  sea  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  view. 


•  Since  the  puliation  of  thfe  poem,  I  faw»  been  loftaned  of  the  nfepp* 
henekm  of  the  tram  Notaa  Senom  ds  Pn*.  It  vu  owing  to  the  wmat  of 
the  SUs,  or  mufc  over  the  n,  which  eJtrn  the  ■tgoification  of  the  word :  with 
k,  Pens  aiguille*  erode;  wi&ou  tt,  Pens  ha  the  »enee  I  adopted.  Idoaot 
thluk  it  Deeeuary  to  niter  Uk  pueage,  aa,  though  the 
•Axed  to  h  ta  "  Oar  Lady  of  the  Rodr,M  1  u»j  well 


Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not 
life.  Stanza  xxi.  line  last. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  year  1809  the 
assassinations  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  its 
vicinity  were  not  confined  by  the  Portuguese  to 
their  countrymen ;  but  that  Englishmen  were  daily 
butchered :  and  so  far  from  redress  being  obtained. 
we  were  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we  perceived 
any  compatriot  defending  himself  against  his  allies. 
I  was  once  stopped  in  the  way  to  the  theatre  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  streets  were 
not  more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at  that 
hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop  and  in  a  carriage 
with  a  mend ;  had  we  not  fortunately  been  armed, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  should  have 
>rned  a  tale  instead  of  telling  one.  The  crime 
sassination  is  not  confined  to  Portugal;  in 
and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at  a 
ome  average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  ox 
tese  is  ever  punished  1 


Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened/ . 
Stanza  xxiv.  line  1. 

The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed  in.  the 
palace  of  the  Marchese  Marialva.  The  late  exploit* 
of  Lord  Wellington  have  effaced  the  follies  of 
Cintra.  He  has,  indeed,  done  wonders;  he  has 
perhaps  changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  recon. 
ciled  rival  superstitions,Wnd  baffled  an  enemy  who 
never  retreated  before  his  predecessors. 

5.  

Yet  Mafia  shall  one  moment  claim  delay. 

Stanza  xxix.  line  1. 
The  extent  of  Mafra  is  prodigious ,'  it  contain*  a 


NOTES  TO  CBILUB  KABOUVS  PILGRIMAGE. 


6* 


M „ ,  and  most  superb  drank.    The  six 

organs  are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld,  in 
pamt  of  decorations ;  we  did  not  hear  them,  but 
told  that  their  tones  were  correspondent  to 
splendor.  Mafra  is  termed  the  Escurial  of 
Portugal. 

6. 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
'TwiM  him  ana  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
^  Stanza  xxxiii.  lines  5  and  9. 

A*  I  found  the  Portuguese,  so  I  have  characterized 
diem.  That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in 
courage,  is  evident. 

7. 
When  Carta's  traitor  sire  first  caWd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore. 
Stanza  xxxv.  lines  3  and  4. 

Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain. 
PeUgins  preserved  his  independence  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Asturias,  and  the  descendants  of  his 
followers,  after  some  centuries,  completed  their 
struggle  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada 

8. 
Not  as  he  speeds,  he  chants,  "  Vivd  el  ReyT 
Stanza  xlviii.  line  5. 

u  Vivn  el  Rey  Fernando  !"  Long  live  King  Fer- 
dinand! is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish 
patriotic  songs :  they  are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the 
•id  king  Charles,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  I  have  heard  many  of  them ;  some  of  the 
airs  are  beautiful.  Oodoy.  the  Principe  de  la  Paz, 
was  born  at  Badajoz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
and  Was  originally  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish 
Guards,  tfll  nis  person  attracted  the  queen's  eyes, 
and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Alcudia,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards  universally 
impute  the  ruin  of  their  country. 

9. 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue,  ^  ' 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet. 
Stanza  1.  lines  2  and  3. 

The  red  cockade,  with  "  Fernando  Septimo"  in 
the  centre. 

10. 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match. 
Stanza  li.  line  last. 

All  who  have  seen  a  battery  will  recollect  the 
pyramidal  form  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled. 
The  Sierra  Morena  was  fortified  in  every*  defile 
through  which  I  passed  in  my  way  to  Seville. 


FoiTdbya 


11. 
$  hand,  before  a  batter' d  «?o/%* 
Stanza  lvi.  line  last. 

Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragoza. 
When  the  author  was  at  Seville  she  walked  daily 
on  the  Prado,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders,  by 
command  of  the  Junta. 

12. 
The  seal  Love's  dimpUnoflnger  hath  impress* d 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chm  which  bears  his  touch. 
Stanza  lriii.  lines  1  and  2. 

"  Sigilia  in  mento  impressa  Amoris  digitulo 
Yestigio  demonstrant  nftliitudinem."      Acl.  Gel. 

13. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus ! 

Stanza  Ix.  line  1. 

These  stanzas  were  written  in  Castri,  (Delphos,) 
at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  now  called  Auurvpa — 
Liakuxa, 

9 


14. 


Fair  is  proud  Seville;  let  her  country  boast 

Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  daus. 

Stanza  lxv.  lines  1  and  2. 
Seville  was  the  Hispalis  of  the  Romans. 

15. 

Ash  ye,  Boeotian  shades,  the  reason  whyf 

Stanza  hex.  line  5. 

This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in 
the  best  situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a 

Suestion :  not  as  the  birthplace  of  Pindar,  but  as 
tie  capital  of  Boeotia,  where  the  first  riddle  was 
propounded  and  solved. 

16. 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings. 
Stanza  lxxxii.  line  last. 
"Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgxt  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat." 

Luc. 
17. 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud. 

8tanza  lxxxv.  line  7. 
Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano, 
the  Governor  of  Cadiz. 

18. 
44  War  even  to  the  knife  r 

Stanza  lxxxvi.  line  last. 

"  War  to  the  knife."  Palafox's  answer  to  the 
French  general  at  the  siege  of  Saragoza. 

.    19. 
And  thou,  my  friend!  $c. 

Stanza  xci.  line  1. 
The  Honorable  I*.  W»*>.  of  the  Guards,  who 
died  of  a  fever  at  Coinbra.    I  had  known  him  ten 
years,  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest 
part  of  mine. 

In  the  short  space  of  one  month  I  had  lost  her 
who  gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who  had 
made  that  being  tolerable.  To  me  the  lines  of 
Ytfung  are  no  fiction : 

"  Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  mv  peace  was  slain. 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn.*' 

I  should  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Charles  Skinner  Matthews.  Fellow  of 
Downing  College,  Cambridge,  were  he  not  too 
much  above  all  praise  of  mine.  His  powers  of 
mind,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater  honors, 
against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any 
graduate  on  record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently 
established  his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
acquired:  while  his  softer  qualities  live  in  the 
recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him  too  well  t* 
envy  his  superiority. 


CANTO  II. 

l. 

despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire- 

Stanza  i.  Hue  4. 
Paat  of  the  Acropolis  was  destroyed  by  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine  during  the  Venetian  siege. 
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2. 


But  worse  than  steel  and /lame,  and  ogee  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish' d  breasts 
bestow.  Stanza  i.  line  6. 

We  can  all  feci,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with 
which  the  ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of 
empires,  are  beheld;  the  reflections  suggested  by 
such  objects  are  too  trite  to  require  recapitulation. 
But  never  did  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the  vanity 
of  his  very  best  virtues  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and 
of  valor  to  defend  his  country,  appear  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  record  of  what  Athens  was, 
and  the  certainty  of  what  she  now  is.  This  theatre 
of  contention  between  mighty  factions,  of  the 
struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposition 
of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  gen- 
erals, is  now  become  a  scene  of  petty  intrigue  and 
perpetual  disturbance,  between  the  bickering  agents 
of  certain  British  nobility  and  gentry.  **  The  wild 
foxes,  the  owls  and  serpents  in  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon," were  surely  less  degrading  than  such  inhab- 
itants. The  Turks  have  the  plea  of  conquest  for 
their  tyranny,  and  the  Greeks  have  only  suffered 
the  fortune  of  war,  incidental  to  the  bravest ;  but 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when  two  painters 
contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  Parthenon, 
and  triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  of  each 
succeeding  firman  !^  Sylla  could  but  punish,  Philip 
subdue,  and  Xerxes  burn  Athens ;  but  it  remained 
for  the  paltry  antiquarian,  and  his  despicable 
agents,  to  render  her  contemptible  as  himself  and 
luspursuits. 

The  Parthenon,  before  its  destruction  in  part,  by 
ire,  during  the  Venetian  siege,  had  been  a  temple, 
a  church,  and  a  mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  it 
is  an  object  of  regard :  it  chanced  its  worshippers ; 
but  still  it  was  a  place  of  worship  thrice  sacred  to 
sWotum ;  its  violation  is  a  triple  sacrilege.    But 

"Man,  vain  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 


Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps. 

Stanza  v.  line  2. 

It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to 
burn  their  dead;  the  greater  Ajax,  in  particular, 
was  interred  entire.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  became 
gods  after  their  decease ;  and  he  was  indeed  neg- 
lected, who  had  not  annual  games  near  his  tomb,  or 
festivals  in  honor  of  his  memory  by  his  countrymen, 
as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  &c,  and  at  last  even  Anti- 
nous,  whose  death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was  in- 
famous. 

4. 


Here,  son  of  Saturn  !  was  thy  favorite  throne. 
Stanza  x.  line  3. 
The  temple  of  Jupitnr  Olympius,  of  which  six- 
teen columns,  entirely  of  marble,  yet  survive ;  orig- 
inally there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty.  These 
columns,  however,  are  by  many  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Pantheon. 

6. 
And  bear  these  altars  ofer  the  long  reluctant  brine. 

8tanza  xi.  line  last 
*  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 


•Jbfive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  have  spared. 

Stanza  xii.  line  2. 

>At  this  moment,  (January  3, 1809,)  besides  what 

lias  been  already  deposited  in  London,  an  Hydriot 

teasel  is  in  the  Pyrseus  to  receive  every  portable 

Thus,  as  I  heard  a  young  Greek  observe,  m 


common  with  many  of  his  countrymen— ^br,  lost  as 
they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this  occasion— thus  may 
Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having  ruined  Athens.  An 
Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named  Lusieri, 
is  the  agent  of  devastation;  and  like  the  Greek 
finder  of  Verres  in  Sicily,  who  followed  the  same 
profession,  he  has  proved  the  able  instrument  of 
plunder.  Between  tnis  artist  and  the  French  Con- 
snl  Fauvel,  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains  for 
his  own  government,  there  is  now  a  violent  dispute 
concerning  a  car  employed  in  their  conveyance,  the 
wheel  of  which — I  wish  they  were  both  broken  upon 
it — has  been  locked  up  by  the  Consul,  and  Lusieri 
has  laid  his  complaint  before  the  Wavwode.  Lord 
Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy  in  nis  choice  of 
Signor  Lusieri.  During  a  residence  of  ten  years  in 
Aniens,  he  never  had  the  curiosity  to  proceed  as  far 
as  8unium,*  till  he  accompanied  us  m  our  second 
excursion.  However,  bis  works,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  most  beautiful ;  but  they  are  almost  all  unfin- 
ished. While  he  and  his  patrons  confine  them- 
selves to  tasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos, 
sketching  columns,  and  cheapening  gems,  their 
little  absurdities  are  as  harmless  as  insect  or  fox- 
hunting, maiden  speechifying,  barouche-driving,  or 
any  such  pastime ;  but  when  they  carry  away  three 
or  four  shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy 
relics  that  tune  and  barbarism  have  left  to  the  most 
injured  and  most  celebrated  of  cities;  when  they 
destroy,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  tear  down,  those  works 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  I  know  no 
motive  which  can  excuse,  no  name  which  can  desig- 
nate, the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation. 
It  was  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  eharge 
of  Verres,  that  he  had  plundered  Sicily,  in  the 
manner  since  imitated  at  Athens.  The  moot  un- 
blushing impudence  could  hardly  go  farther  than  to 
affix  the  name  of  its  plunderer  to  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis;  while  the  wanton  and  useless  deface- 
ment of  the  whole  range  of  the  basso-relievos,  in 
one  compartment  of  the  temple,  will  never  permit 
that  name  to  be  pronounced  by  an  observer  without 
execration. 

On  this  occasion  I  speak  impartially :  I  am  not  a 
collector  or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no 
rival ;  but  I  have  some  early  prepossession  in  favor 
of  Greece,  and  do  not  think  the  honor  of  England 
advanced  by  plunder,  whether  of  India  or  Attica, 

Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  he 
has  done  less ;  but  some  others,  more  or  less  noble, 
yet  "  all  honorable  men,"  have  done  best,  because, 
after  a  deal  of  excavation  and  execration,  bribery  to 


Now  Cape  Colonne,  la  all  Attica,  If  ws  except  Athens  tudf,  end 
Marathon,  there  is  uo  acaue  men  luterestlag  than  Gap*  Cobmna.  To  the 
antiquary  and  artht,  sixteen  columns  are  an  Jnrrhaiwdwc  aouroe  of  observe* 
don  and  design ;  to  the  phDoaopber,  the  supposed  aeon*  of  aome  of  Plato's 
conversations  will  not  be  naaralomno;  and  the  traveller  wll  be  struck  wan 
the  beamy  of  the  prospect  over  M  UU»  AM  crown  S\t  JKggm*  dttp;"  but  ft* 
an  Eognahman,  Cohmna  baa  yet  an  additional  tetcrcst,  aa  the  actaml  apot 
ST  Falconer's  SMpwnck.  Pallas  and  Plato  arc  forgotten,  hi  the  recoV 
iecOoa  of  Falcone*  and  Gaaapball : 

«•  Here  h  the  dead  of  algbt  by  Latna'a  ataep, 
The  teaman's  cry  was  beard  aloof  the  deep.'* 

TbJe  temple  of  Mlnerra  way  be  wen  team  from  a  great  distance.  In  two 
Journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyage  to  dene  CoJoena,  the  slew  boss 
chber  aide,  by  land,  was  leas  striking  than  the  approach  bom  the  baas.  In 
md  bind  excursion,  we  had  a  narrow  escape  been  a  party  of  Mbwsas, 
concealed  in  to  cavern  beneath.  Ws  were  told  aAararards,  by  one  of  their 
prisoners  subscqnently  raneomod,  that  they  were  deterred  from  «»>»*«-ig  m 
by  the  appearance  of  my  two  Albanians!  eoiriectnrlng  rery  sagadotauy,  bat 
abdy,  thai  we  I 


l  complete  guard  of  then  Arnaouts  at  hand,  they 
d  thus  saved  oar  pasty,  which  was  loo  smaD  to  bar* 
opposed  any  effectual  laaatance. 
Coionna  is  no  leas  a  resort  of  painters  than  of  ptoses*  there 

••  The  hfcaflng  arc*  pturto  He  faery  ones, 
And  makes  degraded  naf  ptattasnoe." 

(Bee  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Qrey,  4*v) 

at  Saw*  Nature,  with  ths  aid  af  Art,  has  dona  that  far  bateaU  1  was 
Intonate  enough  to  engage  a  vary  soperJor  German  artist;  and  hop*  as 
»  Md  aaasy  other  La^entine  ssseaasbjebe 
arrival  of  ha  pentaneneee. 
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the  Wsywode,  mining  and  countermining,  thevhave 
done  nothing  at  alL  We  had  such  ink-shea,  ana  wine- 
shed,  which  almost  ended  in  bloodshed !  Lord  E.'s 
41  prig  "V—see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the  definition  of 
"  uriggiam  M— quarrelled  with  another,  Qropius*  by 
name,  (a  very  good  name  too  for  his  business,)  and 
muttered  something  about  satisfaction,  in  a  verbal 
answer  to  a  note  of  the  poor  Prussian :  this  was 
stated  at  table  to  Gropius,  who  laughed,  but  could 
eat  no  dinner  afterwards.  The  rivals  were  not 
reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  I  have  reason  to  re- 
member their  squabble,  for  they  wanted  to  make  me 
their  arbitrator. 

7. 
Her  eons  too  weak  the  tiered  shrine  to  guard, 
TetfiU  tome  portion  of  their  mother*  9  pain*. 
Stanxa  xii.  lines  7  and  8. 

I  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Clarke,  wnose  name  requires  no 
comment  with  the  public,  but  whose  sanction  will 
add  tenfold  weight  to  my  testimony,  to  insert  the 
following  extract  from  a  very  obliging  letter  of  his 
to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  above  lines. 

"  whan  the  last  of  the  Metopes  was  taken  from 
the  Parthenon,  and  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of 
fdie  superstructure  with  one  of  the  tnglyphs  was 
thrown  down  by  the  workmen  whom  Lord  Elgin 
employed,  the  Disdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief 
done  to  the  building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
dropped  a  tear,  and,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice, 
said  to  Lnsieri,  TiAof !— I  was  present." 

The  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent Disdar. 

8. 
Where  wsi  thine  JBaie,  PaUae!  that  appalVd 
Stern  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way? 

Stanza  xiv.  lines  1  and  2. 

According  to  Zosimus.  Minerva  and  Achilles 
frightened  Alaric  from  the  Acropolis;  but  others 
rente  that  the  Gothic  king  was  nearly  as  mischiev- 
ous as  the  Scottish  peer.— See  Chandler, 

9. 
the  netted  canopy. 

Stanza  xriii.  line  2. 

The  netting  to  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from 
Calling  on  deck  during  action. 

10. 
But  not  m  tilencepaee  Calypeo**  ielee 

Stanza  xxix.  line  1. 

Gosa  is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  Calypso. 

11. 
Land  of  Albania  !  let  me  bend  mine  eyee 
On  thee,  thou  mooed  nuree  of  lavage  men  ! 

Stanza  xxxviii.  lines  6  and  6.t 
Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  IUyria, 
Chaonia,  aad  Eskus.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish 
word  for  Alexander ;  and  the  celebrated  Scander- 
berg  ( Lord  Alexander)  is  alluded  to  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth  stanza.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Scanderberg 
the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  born  at 
Pella  in  Macedon,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so, 


1  T^flvChvphawaaeaajbfadby  eaohb  Load  far  *»  Mb  parpoat  of 
p,  b  whkh  ha  axeeb;  but  1  am  aony  t»  mj,  ibu  ha  baa,  tajvagh 
■ad  aaacdoa  of  that  mo*  leapaeta&b  nam,  baen  oeadtaf  at  hands* 
1  hi  lha  atepa  of  St.  Loabri.  A  afch/aO  of  hb  vopbte  w»a  dahdaad, 
conflKattd,  at  GnataoOooffte,  hi  MS.  f  an  mm,  happy  lo 
lad  10  afetfa,  feat  «(hb*aa  Dot  hi  hh  haad;'*  aalbtwu 
aMflujiia»h»/aaataha^taadthathhaolbi«tit»obaTOwaaB  t 
bat  vha  hfan.  except  m  an  afthc  If  die  error  fa  (he  tnt  aad  aeooad  adJtlon 
of  tftfapaombuf^onthenobblBrdanioniaM^pofalara 
Sb.  Grajpba  bai  aaaamod  fcr  yarn  the  dun  of  hbagwalt  andemablcaa- 
■at  each  caadaaaa  ttjmit  brafaatbf  w  the  iiilmhi  ofao  May,  1  •» 
aaypyb  habf  oao  of  (he  tut  to  be  siiibudfU,  Iadtad,lbma 
ftaeaaaa  b  aaaandbtbg  thb  ai  I  a*  fata*  a  ahtfbf  It 


and  adds  PyrrhusJ  to  the  list,  in  speaking  of  his  ex- 
ploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  that  a  country 
1  within  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  inte- 
rior of  America."  Circumstances,  of  little  conse- 
quence to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself 
into  that  country  before  wo  visited  any  other  part 
of  the  Ottoman  aeminion* ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joannina. 
no  other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyond 
the  capital  into  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  very 
lately  assured  me.  Ali  Pacha  was  at  that  time  ( Oc- 
tober, 1309),  carrying  on  war  against  Ibraham 
Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Bcrat,  a  strong  for- 
tress which  he  was  then  besieging :  on  our  arrival 
at  Joannina  wc  were  invited  to  Tcpoleni,  his,  high- 
ness's  birthplace,  and  favorite  Serai,  only  one  day's 
distance  from  Berat;  at  this  juncture  the  Vizier 
had  made  it  his  head-quarters. 

After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  accordingly 
followed  -f  but  though  furnished  with  every  accom- 
modation, and  escorted  by  one  of  the  vizier's  secre 
taries,  we  Are  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains) 
in  accomplishing  a  journey  which,  on  our  return., 
barely  occupied  four. 

On  our  route  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyrocastro 
and  Libochabo,  apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina 
in  size ;  and  no  pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  justice  to 
the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitra  and  Delvinachi, 
the  frontier  village  of  Epirus  and  Albania  Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilling 
to  descant,  because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better 
by  my  fellow-traveller,  in  a  work  which  may  proba- 
bly precede  this  in  publication,  that  I  as  little  wish 
to  follow  as  I  would  to  anticipate  him.  But  some 
few  observations  are  necessary  to  the  text. 

The  Arnaouts,  or  Albanese,  struck  me  forcibly  tnr 
their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
in  dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very 
mountains  seemed  Caledonian,  with  a  kinder  cli- 
mate. The  kilt,  though  white;  the  spare,  active 
form ;  their  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their 
hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Morven.  No 
nation  are  so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neigh- 
bors as  the  Albanese ;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard 
them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks  as  Moslems ;  and 
in  fact  they  are  a  mixture  of  both,  and  sometimes 
neither.  Their  habits  are  predatory— all  are  armed ; 
and  the  red-shawled  Arnaouts,  the  Montenegrins, 
Chimariots,  and  Qegdes,  are  treacherous ;  the  others 
differ  somewhat  in  garb,  and  essentially  in  charac- 
ter. As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  can  speak 
favorably.  I  was  attended  by  two,  an  Infidel  and  a 
Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other  part 
of  Turkey  which  came  within  my  observation ;  and 
more  faithful  in  peril,  or  indefatigable  in  service, 
are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  Infidel  was  named  Ba- 
siling, the  Moslem,  Dervish  Tahiti ;  the  former  a 
man  of  middle  age,  and  the  latter  about  my  own. 
BasOi  was  strictly  charged  by  Ali  Pacha  in  person 
to  attend  us ;  and  Dervish  was  one  of  fifty  who  ac- 
companied us  through  the  forests  of  Acarnania  to 
the  banks  of  Achelous,  and  onward  to  Messalonghi 
in  JEtolia.  There  I  took  him  into  my  own  service, 
and  never  had  occasion  to  repent  it  till  the  moment 
of  my  departure. 

When,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friead 
Mr.  H.  for  England,  I  was  seised  with  a  severe  fever 
in  the  Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  frighten- 
ing away  my  physician,  whose  throat  they  threat- 
ened to  cut  u  I  was  not  cured  within  a  given  time. 
To  this  consolatory  assurance  of  posthumous  retri- 
bution, and  a  resolute  refusal  of  Dr.  Romanelli's 
prescriptions,  I  attributed  my  recovery.  I  had  loft 
my  last  remaining  English  servant  at  Athens ;  my 
dragoman  was  as  ill  as  myself,  and  my  poor  Ar- 
naouts nursed  me  with  an  attention  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  civilisation. 

Thgr  had  a  variety  of  adventures ;  for  the  Mos- 
lem, Dervish,  being  a  remarkably  handsome  man* 
was  always  squabbling  with  the  husbands  of  Athens 


es 
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insomuch  that  four  of  the  principal  Turks  paid  me 
a  visit  of  remonstrance  at  the  Convent,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  having  taken  a  woman  from  the  bath — 
whom  he  had  lawfully  bought,  however— a  thing 
quite  contrary  to  etiquette. 

Basili,  also,  was  extremely  gallant  among  his  own 
persuasion,  and  had  the  jrreatest  veneration  for  the 
church,  mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  church- 
men, whom  he  cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a  moat  het- 
erodox manner.  Yet  ne  never  passed  a  church 
without  crossing  himself;  and  I  remember  the  risk 
he  ran  in  entering  St.  Sophia,  in  Stambol,  because 
it  had  once  been  a  place  of  his  worship.  On  remon- 
strating with  him  on  his  inconsistent  proceedings, 
he  invariably  answered,  "our  church  is  holy,  our 
priests  are  thieves ; "  and  then  he  crossed  himself 
as  usual,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  first  "  papas 
who  refused  to  assist  in  any  required  operation,  as 
was  always  found  to  be  necessary  where  a  priest  had 
any  influence  with  the  Cogia  Bashi  of  his  village. 
Indeed,  a  more  abandoned  race  of  miscreants  can- 
not exist  than  the  lower  order  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  dry  return,  my 
Albanians  were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay. 
Basili  took  his  with  an  awkward  show  of  regret  at 
my  intended  departure,  and  marched  away  to  his 
quarters,  with  his  bag  of  piastres.  I  sent  for  Der- 
vish, but  for  some  tune  he  was  not  to  be  found ;  at 
last  he  entered,  just  as  Signor  Logotheti,  father  to 
the  ci-devant  Anglo-consul  of  Athens,  and  some 
other  of  my  Greek  acquaintances,  paid  me  a  visit. 
VteVvish  took  the  money,  but  on  a  sudden  dashed  it 
to  the  ground;  and  clasping  his  hands,  which  he 
raised  to  his  forehead,  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
weeping  bitterly.  From  that  moment  to  the  hour 
of  my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  lamentations, 
and  all  our  efforts  to  console  him  only  produced  this 
answer,  "  M«i  faivet,"  "  He  leaves  me.  Signor  Lo- 
theti,  who  never  wept  before  for  anything  less  than 
the  loss  of  a  para,*  melted ;  the  padre  of  the  con- 
vent, my  attendants,  my  visitors— -and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  even  Sterne's  "foolish  fat  scullion" 
would  have  left  her  "fish-kettle,"  to  sympathize 
with  the  unaffected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  this 
barbarian. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  remembered  that,  a 
short  time  before  my  departure  from  England,  a 
noble  and  most  intimate  associate  had  excused  him- 
self from  taking  leave  of  me  because  he  had  to  attend 
a  relation  "  to  a  milliners,"  I  felt  no  less  surprised 
than  humiliated  by  the  present  occurrence  and  the 
past  recollection. 

That.  Dervish  would  leave  me  with  some  regret 
was  to  be  expected;  when  master  and  man  have 
been  scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  a  dozen 
provinces  together,  they  are  unwilling  to  separate ; 
out  his  present  feelings,  contrasted  with  his  native 
ferocity,  improved  my  opinion  of  the  human  heart. 


nassus.  an  Englishman  in  my  service  gave  him  a 
push  in  some  dispute  about  the  baggage,  which 
ne  unluckily  mistook  for  a  blow;  he  spoke  not, 
but  gat  down,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands. 
Foreseeing  the  consequences,  we  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain away  the  affront,  which  produced  the  follow- 
ing answer : — I  have  been  a  robber ;  I  am  a  soldier ; 
no  captain  ever  struck  me ;  you  are  my  master,  I 
have  eaten  your  bread,  but  by  that  bread !  (an  usual 
oath)  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  would  have  stabbed 
the  dog  your  servant,  and  gone  to  the  mountains." 
So  the  affair  ended,  but  from  that  day  forward  he 
never  thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless  fellow 
who  insulted  him. 

Dervish  excelled  in  the  dance  of  his  country,  eon* 
featured  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Pyrrole :  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonderful 
agility.     It  is  very  distinct  from  the  stupid  Bo- 


Pm,. 


krfaeaftfaf. 


maike,  the  dull  round-about  of  the  Greeks,  of  wfcfesi 
our  Athenian  party  had  so  man*  specimens. 

The  Albanians  in  aeneral  (I  do  not  mean  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have 
also  that  appellation,  but  the  mountaineers),  have 
a  fine  cast  of  countenance ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
women  I  ever  beheld,  in  stature  and  in  features,  we 
saw  levelling  the  road  broken  down  by  the  torrents 
between  Delvinachi  and  Libochabo.  Their  manner 
of  walking  is  truly  theatrical ;  but  this  strut  is 
probably  the  effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depend* 
ing  from  one  shoulder.  Their  long  hair  reminds 
you  of  the  Spartans,  and  their  courage  in  desultory 
warfare  is  unquestionable.  Though  they  have  some 
cavalry  amongst  the  Gcgdes,  I  never  saw  a  good 
Arnaout  horseman ;  my  own  preferred  the  English 
saddles,  which,  however,  they  could  never  keep 
But  on  foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 


12. 


Where  tad  Pi 


ana  past' d  the  barren  spot, 
*enehpeo 


Ithica. 


o'erlook'd  the  wave. 
Stanza  xxxix.  lines  1  and  2. 

18. 


Aetium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar. 

Stanza  xi  line  5. 
Actram  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  mention. 
The  battle  of  Lenanto,  equally  bloody  and  consid- 
erable, but  less  known,  was  fought  in  the  Gulf  of 
Patras.  Here  the  author  of  Don  Quixote  lost  his 
left  hand. 

14. 
And  haWd  the  hot  retort  of  fruitless  love. 

Stanza  xli  line  8. 

Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  promon- 
tory (the  Lover's  Leap)  Sappho  is  said  to  have 
thrown  herself. 

15. 
a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king. 

Stanza  xlv.  line  4. 
It  is  said,  that  on  the  day  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Aetium,  Anthony  had  thirteen  kings  at  his  levee. 

16. 
Look  where  the  second  Cesar's  trophies  rose  t 
Stanza  xlv.  line  6. 

Nioopolis,  whose  ruins  are  most  extensive,  is  at 
some  distance  from  Aetium,  where  the  wall  of  the 
Hippodrome  survives  in  a  few  fragments. 

17. 


-Archervsia's  lake. 

Stanza  xlviL  Una  1. 


I  believe  this  almost  feudal  fidelity  is   frequent 

among  them^   One  day,  on  our  journey  over  Par- >   According  to  Pouqueville  the  lake  of  Tanina; 


but  Pouqueville  is  always  out. 

18. 

To  greet  Albania's  chief . 

8tanzaxlvhMine4. 

The  celebrated  All  Pacha.  Of  this  extraordinary 
man  there  is  an  incorrect  account  in  Pouqueville  s 
Travels. 

19. 
Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain  band 
Disdain  ?nsjtower.  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  lar,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold. 
Stanza  xlvii.  lines  7, 8  and  9. 
Five  thousand  Suliotes,  among  the  rocks  and  in 
the  castle  of  Suli,  withstood  thirty  thousand  Alba- 
nians for  eighteen  years;  the  castle  at  last  was 
taken  by  bribery.   In  this  contest  there  were  several 
acts  pet  formed  not  unworthy  of  the  better  days  of 
Greece.* 
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Stan**  xWiri.  line  1. 

Ilia  convent  and  village  of  Zitza  are  four  hours' 
journey  from  Joannina,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of 
ttie  Tacbalick.  In  the  valley  of  the  river  Kalamas 
f  once  tiie  Acheron)  flows,  and  not  far.  from  Zitza 
forms  a  fine  cataract.  The  situation  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Delvinachi 
and  parts  of  Aearnania  and  JEtolia  may  contest  the 
palm.  Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in  Attica,  even 
Cape  Colonna  and  Port  Baphti,  are  very  inferior; 
as  also  every  scene  in  Ionia,  or  the  Troad ;  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  add  the  approach  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  hut  from  the  different  features  of  the  last, 
s>  comparison  can  hardly  he  made. 

21. 
Here  dwells  Me  caloyer. 

Stansa  xlix.  line  «V 
The  Greek  monks  are  so  called. 

22. 

Nature" t  volcanic  amphitheatre. 

Stanza  K.  line  2. 
The  Chimariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been 


23. 

-behold  black  Acheron  ! 

*   Stansa  li.  line  6. 


Now  called  Kalamas. 


Albanese  cloak. 


24. 

i  hu  white  capote. 

Stanza  lii.  line  7. 

25. 

The  tun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tbmerit. 

Stanza  lv.  line  1. 

And  Lam  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by. 

Stanza  lv.  line  2. 
The  river  Laos  was  full  at  the  time  the  author 
passed  it ;  and  immediately  above  Tepalen,  was  to 
the  eye  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster;  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  and  his  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouee.  In  the  summer  it  must 
he  much  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  river 
in  the  Levant ;  neither  Achelous,  Alpheus,  Acheron, 
Schamander,  nor  Cayster,  approached  it  in  breadth 
or  beauty. 

2T. 
Andfe&ow-covnttymen  have  stood  aloof. 

klxvi  une8. 


Alhsding  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall 


the  red  wine  circling  fast. 

Stanza  lxxi.  line  2. 
The  Albanian  Mussulmans  do  not  frhft*fo  from 
wine,  and  indeed  very  few  of  the  others. 


Each  Palikar  hie  sabre  from  him  cast. 

Stanza  lxxi.  line  7. 
FaKkar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  single 
person  from  DaAurapt,  a  general  name  for  a  soldier 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Albanese  who  speak 
Romaic— it  means  properly  "  a  lad." 

ID. 
While  thus  in  concert,  £c. 

Stansa  liiii.  line  last. 


As  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect 
of  the  luyric,  I  here  insert  two  of  their*  most  pop- 
ular choral  songs,  which  are  generally  ehanted  m« 
dancing  by  men  or  women  maucriminately.  The 
first  words  are  merely  a  kind  of  chorus  without 
meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all  other 
languages. 

1.  1. 


Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Naciarura,  popuso. 


Naciarura  na  civin 
Ha  penderini  ti  bin. 


Ha  ne  uderi  escrotini 
Ti  Tin  ti  mar  servetini. 


Caliriote  me  eurme 
Ba  ha  pe  pse  dna  ttve. 


Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Gi  egem  spirta  esimiro. 


Caliriote  vu  le  funde 
Ed©  vete  tunde  tunde. 


Caliriote  me  sunne 
Ti  mi  put  e  poi  mi  le. 


Lo,  Lo,  I  come,  I  come ; 
be  thou  silent. 


I  come,  I  run ;  open  the 
door  that  I  may  enter. 


Open  the  door  by  halves, 
that  I  may  take  my  tur- 
ban. 

4. 

Caliriotes*  with  the  dark 
eyes,  open  the  gate  that 
I  may  enter. 

6. 

Lo,  Lo,  I  hear  thee,  my 
soul. 

6. 


faa.  Arnaout  girl,  in  costly 
irb,  walz 
1  pride. 


garb,  walks  with  grace- 
ful: #1 


Caliriot  maid  of  the  dark 
eyes,  give  me  a  kiss*   ' 


Se  ti  puta  citi  mora 
Si  mi  ri  ni  veti  udo  gia. 


Ya  la  ni  il  che  cadale 
Celo  more,  more  celo. 

10. 
Plu  hari  ti  tirete 
Plu  huron  cia  pra  setL 


If  I  have  kissed  thee,  what 
hast  thou  gained  \  Mr 
soul  is  consumed  wita 
fire. 

f>. 

Dance  lightly,  more  gent- 
ly, ana  gently  still. 

10. 

Make  not  so  much  dust 
to  destroy  your  em 
broidered  nose. 

The  last  stanza  would  puzzle  a  commentator ;  the 
men  have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautiful 
texture,  but  the  ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  sun* 
posed  to  be  addressed)  have  nothing  under  their 
little  yellow  boots  and  slippers  but  a  well-turned 
and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Arnaout  girls 
are  much  handsomer  than  the  Greeks,  and  their 
dress  is  far  more  picturesque.  They  preserve  their 
shape  much  longer  also,  from  being  always  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Arnaout  is 
not  a  written  language ;  the  words  of  this  song, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  follows,  are 
spelt  wording  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are 
copied  oy  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the 
dialect  perfectly,  and  who  is  a  native  of  Athens. 

1.  1. 

Ndi  sef  da  Unde  ulavossa    I  am  wounded  by  th?  lore, 
Vettimi  upxi  vi  lofsa.  and  have  loved  out  to 

scorch  myself. 


2. 
Ah  vaisisso  mi  privi  lofse 
Si  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse. 


2. 
Thou  hast  consumed  me  * 
Ah,  maid!  thou  hast 
struck  me  to  the  heart 


TkB  AAmmm,  fAitkabrijr  (ha  vomtn,  in  tnqmrfj  * 
«*»;"  a*  vtat  rmod  I  Invited  hi  vita. 
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TJti  tasa  rob*  stua 
Sitti  eve  tulati  dua. 


4. 

Boba  itlnori  ssidua 
Qu  mi  sini  vetti  dua. 


Qurmini  dua  civileni 
Boba  ti  siarmi  tildi  eni. 
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3. 

I  have  said  I  wish  no 
dowry,  bat  thine  eyes 
and  eye-lashes. 

4. 
The   accursed    dowry  I 
want    not,    but    thee 
only. 

5. 

Give  me  thy  charms,  and 
let  the  portion  feed  the 


TJltara  pisa  vaisisso  me 

yfry^i  tiw  ti  hapti 
Ati  mi  bire  a  piste  si  gni 

dendroi  tiltatL 


6. 

I  have  loved  thee,  maid, 
with  a  sincere  soul,  but 
thou  hast  left  me  like 
a  withered  tree. 


7.  7. 

TJdi  vnra  udorini  udiri  ci-  If  I  have  plaeed  my  hand 

cova  cilti  mora  on   thy   bosom,   what 

Udorini  talti  hollna  a  ede      have   I    gained  ?    my 

caimoni  mora.  hand  is  withdrawn,  but 

retains  the  flame. 

I  believe  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  they  are  in  a 
different  measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  bal- 
lad. An  idea  something  similar  to  the  thought  in 
the  last  lines  was  expressed  by  Socrates,  whose  arm 
having  come  in  contact  with  one  of  his  "  wwAtoi/' 
Critobulus  or  Cleobodus,  the  philosopher  com- 
plained of  a  shooting  pain  as  far  as  the  shoulder  for 
some  days  after;  and  therefore  very  properly  resolved 
to  teach  his  disciples  in  future  without  touching 
them, 

31. 
Tambourgi!  Tambourgi  f  thy  latum  afar,  $c. 
Song,  Stansa  1.  line  1. 
These  Stanzas  ate  partly  taken  from   different 
Albanese  songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them 
out  by  the  exposition  of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic 
and  Italian. 

32. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsafell. 

Song,  Stanza  viii.  line  1. 
It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 

33. 

Fair  Greece  I  sad  reUc  of  departed  worth,  S$c. 
Stanza  lxxiii.  lim?  1. 
Some  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
subjoined  papers. 

34. 

Spirit  of  freedom  I  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Thou  ear st  with  Thrasybulus  and  hi*  train. 
Stanza  lxxiv.  lines  1  and  2. 
Phyle,   which   commands   a  beautiful   view  of 
Athens,  has  still   considerable   remains ;    it   was 
•eized  by  Thrasybulus  previous  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Thirty. 

35. 

Beneive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest. 

Stanza  Ixxvu.  line  4. 
When  taken  by  the  Latins,  and   retained   for 
several  years. — See  Gibbon. 

36. 

The  prophets  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil. 

Stanza  term,  tine  6. 
Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by 
the  Wahabees,  a  sect  yearly  Increasing. 


37. 


Th#  vales  of  ever-green,  thy  hills  of  snow— 
Stanza  ixxxv.  line  3. 
On  many  of  the  mountains,  particularly  Liakura, 
the  snow  never  is  entirely  melted,  notwithstanding 
the  intense  heat  of  the  summer ;  but  I  never  saw  it 
lie  on  the  plains,  even  in  winter. 

38. 
Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave. 

Stanza  lxxxvi.  lines  1  and  2. 
Of  Mount  Pentelicus,  from  whence  the  marble 
was  dug  that  constructed  the  public  edifices  of 
Athens.  The  modern  name  is  Mount  Mendeli* 
An  immense  cave  formed  by  the  quarries  still 
remains,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time. 


When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word. 

Stanza  lxxxix.  line  7. 
"  Siste  Viator— heroa  ealcas ! "  was  the  epitaph 
on  the  famous  count  Merci  j— what  then  must  be 
our  feelings  when  standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the 
two  hundred  (Greeks)  who  fell  on  Marathon  ?  The 
principal  barrow  has  recently  been  opened  by  Fan- 
vol ;  few  or  no  relics,  as  vases,  &c,  were  found  by 
the  excavator.  The  plain  of  Marathon  was  offered 
to  me  for  sale  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
piastres,  about  nine  hundred  pounds !  Alas  !— 
"  Expende,— ouot  libra*  in  duce  summo— inve- 
nies ! " — was  the  dust  of  Miltiades  worth  no  more? 
It  could  scarcely  have  fetched  less  if  sold  by  weight. 


PAPEHS  KBFEKHSD  TO  BY  HOTS  33. 
I. 

Before  I  say  any  thing  about  a  city  of  which  every 
body,  traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  naceessrv  to 
say  something,  I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  ween 
she  next  borrows  an  Athenian  heroine  for  her  four 
volumes,  to  have  the  goodness  to  marry  her  to 
somebody  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a  "Diadsr 
Aga,"  (who  by  the  by  is  not  an  Aga,)  the  most  im- 
polite of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  patron  of  lar- 
ceny Athens  ever  saw,  (except  Lord  B.)  and  the 
unworthy  occupant  of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  handsome 
annual  stipend  of  150  piastres,  (eight  pounds  sterl- 
ing,) out  of  which  he  has  only  to  pay  nis  garrison, 
the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in  the  ill-regulated 
Ottoman  Empire.  I  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  I 
was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  "  Ida  of 
Athens  "  nearly  suffering  the  bastinado ;  and  be- 
cause the  said  "  Disdar  "  is  a  turbulent  husband  and 
beats  his  wife ;  so  that  I  exhort  and  beseech  Miss 
Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate  maintenance  in  behalf 
of  "  Ida."  Having  premised  thus  much,  on  a 
matter  of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romances, 
I  may  now  leave  Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 

Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all 
those  associations  which  it  would  be  pedantic  and 
superfluous  to  recapitulate,  the  very  situation  of 
Athens  would  render  it  the  favorite  or  all  who  have 
eyes  for  art  or  nature.  The  climate,  to  me  at  least, 
appeared  a  perpetual  spring ;  during  eight  months 
I  never  passed  a  day  without  being  as  many  hours 
on  horseback :  rain  is  extremely  rare,  snow  never 
lies  in  the  plains,  ano>  a  cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable 
rarity.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  every  pact  of  the 
East  which  l  visited,  except  Ionia  ana  Attica,  I 
perceived  no  such  superiority  of  climate  to  our  own ; 
and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed  May,  June, 
and  part  of  July,  (1810.)  you  mteht  "damn  the 
climate,  and  complain  of  spleen," five  days  onto! 
seven. 


NOTES  TO  CHTXBB  HAROLD**  PILGRIMAGE. 


« 


Tbe  afir  of  the  Mocea  it  heavy  and  unwholesome, 
•at  the  moment  you  pus  the  Isthmus  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Megara  the  change  is  strikingly  percepti- 
ble. Bat  I  fear  Hesiod  will  still  be  found  correct  in 
Us  description  of  a  Boeotian  winter. 

We  foand  at  Livadia  an  "  esprit  fort "  in  a  Greek 
bishop,  of  all  free  thinkers !  This  worthy  hypocrite 
calhed  bis  own  religion  with  great  intrepidity,  (but 
not  before  his  flock,)  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a 
"  coghoneria."  It  was  impossible  to  think  better  of 
him  for  this ;  bat,  fox  a  Boeotian,  he  was  brisk  with 
all  bis  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the  ex- 
ception indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Clueronea, 
the  plain  of  Platea,  Orchomenus,  Livadia,  and  its 
nominal  cave  of  Trophonius)  was  the  only  remarka- 
ble thing  we  saw  before  we  passed  Mount  Cithseron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  mill :  at  least  my 
companion  (who  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and 
classical,  bathed  in  it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  Dirce,  and  any  body  who  thinks  it  worth 
while  may  contradict  aim.  At  Castri  we  drank  of 
half  a  dosen  streamlets,  some  not  of  the  purest,  be- 
fore we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the 
true  Castalian,  and  even  that  had  a  villanous  twang, 
probably  from  the  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us 
mto  an  epic  fever,  like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyle  of  which  large  remains  still  ex- 
ist, the  Plain  of  Athens,  Peutelieus,  Hymettus,  the 
JBgean,  and  the  Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at 
once ;  in  my  opinion,  a  more  glorious  prospect  than 
even  Cintra  or  Istambol.  Not  the  view  from  the 
Troad,  with  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Mount  Athos,  can  equal  it,  though  so  superior 
in  extent. 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  ex- 
cepting the  view  from  the  monastery  of  Meeaspelion, 
(which  is  inferior  to  Zitsain  a  command  of  country,) 
and  the  descent  from  the  mountains  on  the  way  from 
Tripolitaa  to  Argos,  Arcadia  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  beyond  the  name. 

•*8ternituT,  et  Suicea  morions  reminiscitur  Argos." 

Virgil  could  bare  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none 
bat  an  Arrive,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it 
does  not  deserve  the  epithet.  And  if  the  rolynioes 
of  Statins,  "  In  medhs  audit  duo  litora  eampfis," 
did  actually  hear  both  shores  in  crossing  the  isth 
mas  of  Corinth,  he  had  better  ears  than  nave  ever 
been  worn  in  such  a  journey  since. 

"  Athens,"  says  a  celebrated  topographer,  "  is 
stfll  the  most  polished  city  of  Greece."  Perhaps  it 
mav  be  of  Greece,  but  not  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  Joannina 
m  Kpirus  is  universally  allowed,  among  themselves, 
to  be  superior  in  the  wealth,  refinement,  learning, 
and  dialect  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Athenians  are 
remarkable  for  their  canning;  and  the  lower  or- 
ders are  not  improperly  characterized  in  that  prov- 
erb, which  classes  them  with  "  the  Jews  of  Salonion, 
and  the  Turks  of  the  Negropont." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens, 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Rajrusans,  fcc,  there 
was  never  a  difference  of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of 
the  Greek  character,  though  on  all  other  topics 
they  disputed  with  great  acrimony. 

Mr  Fauvel  the  French  consul,  who  has  passed 
thirty  years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose 
talents  as  an  artist  and  manners  as  a  gentleman 
none  who  have  known  him  can  refuse  their  testimo- 
ny, has  frequently  declared  in  my  hearing,  that  the 
Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emancipated; 


ing  on  the  grounds  of  their  "national  and  individual 
depravity  ;,r  while  he  forgot  .that  such  depravity  is 
to  be  attributed  to  causes  wHSch  can  only  be  remov- 
ed by  the  measure  he  reprobates. 

Mr.  Roque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability 
long  settled  in  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most 
amusing  gravity,  "  Sir  they  are  the  same  oanaiUe 
1hat  mated  inthe  dove  of  Tkemistoelee  V*  an  alarm- 
ins;  remark  to  the  "  Laudator  temporis  acti."  The 
aauent*  banished  Themistocles,  the  moderns  cheat 


Monsieur  Roque:  thus  great  nun  have  ever  beat 
treated! 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and 
most  of  the  Englishmen,  Germans,  Danes,  Ac,  of 
passage  came  over  by  degrees  to  their  opinion,  on 
much  the  same  grounds  that  a  Turk  in  England 
would  condemn  the  nation  by  wholesale,  because  he 
was  wronged  by  his  lacquey,  and  overcharged  by 
his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  little  staggering  when  the 
Sieurs  Fauvel  and  Lusieri.  the  two  greatest  dema- 
gogues of  the  day,  who  divide  between  them  the 
power  of  Pericles  and  the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and 
puzzle  the  poor  Waywode  with  perpetual  differences, 
agreed  in  the  utter  condemnation,  "  nulla  virtu te 
redemptum,"  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  of  the 
Athenians  in  particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loth  to  haz- 
ard it,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  there  be  now  in  Me). 
no  less  than  five  tours  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of 
the  most  threatening  aspect,  all  in  typographical 
array,  by  persons  of  wit,  and  honor,  and  regular 
common-place  books ;  but,  if  I  may  say  this  without 
offence,  it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  declare  so  posi- 
tively and  pertinaciously,  as  almost  every  body  has 
declared,  that  the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very 
bad.  will  never  be  better. 

Baton  and  Sonnini  have  led  us  astray  by  their 
panegyrics  and  projects ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, >De 
Pauw  and  Thornton  have  debased  the  Greeks  be- 
yond their  demerits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent ;  they  will 
never  be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid 
they  ever  should !  but  they  may  be  subjects  with- 
out being  slaves.  Our  colonies  are  not  independent, 
but  they  axe  free  and  industrious,  and  such  may 
Greece  be  hereafter. 

At  present  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgelled 
and  heterodox  people,  they  suffer  all  the  moral  and 
physical  His  that  can  afflict  humanity.  Their  life  is 
a  struggle  against  truth ;  they  axe  vicious  in  then- 
own  defence.  They  are  so  unused  to  kindness,  that 
when  they  occasionally  meet  with  it  they  look  upon 
it  with  suspicion,  as  a  dog  often  beaten  snaps  at 
your  fingers  if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  "  They 
are  ungrateful,  notoriously,  abominably  ungrate- 
ful !"— this  is  a  general  cry.  Now,  in  the  name  of 
Nemesis!  for  what  are  they  to  be  grateful  ?  Where 
is  the  human  being  that  ever  conferred  a  benefit  on 
Greek  or  Greeks  f  They  are  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  the  Franks  for  their 
broken  promises  and  lying  counsels.  They  are  to  be 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  engraves  their  rains,  and 
to  the  antiquary  who  carries  them  away;  to  the 
traveller  whose  janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the 
scribbler  whose  journal  abases  them  I  This  is  the 
amount  of  their  obligations  to  foreigners. 

II. 

Franciscan  Convent,  Athene,  January  23, 1811. 

Among  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  earlier  ages,  ore  the  traces  of  bondage  which  yet 
exist  in  different  countries ;  whose  inhabitants 
however-divided  in  religion  and  manners,  almost  all 
agree  in  oppression. 

The  English  have  at  last  compassionated  their 
Negroes,  and  under  a  less  bigoted  government,  may 
probably  one  day  release  their  Catholic  brethren : 
but  the  interposition  of  foreigners  alone  can  eman- 
cipate the  Greeks,  who  otherwise,  appear  to  have  at 
small  a  ehance  of  redemption  from  the  Turks,  at 
the  Jews  have  from  mankind  in  general. 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  know  more  than  enough ; 
at  least  the  younger  men  of  Europe  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  and 
history,  which  would  be  more  usefully  spent  m  mas- 
tering their  own.  Of  the  moderns,  we  are  perhaps 
more  neglectful  than  they  deserve ;  and  while  every  4 
man  of  any  pretensions  to  learning  is  thing  out  Wm 
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ynnth,  and  eften  hie  age,  In  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage and  of  the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  dem- 
agogue* in  favor  of  freedom,  the  real  or  supposed 
descendants  of  these  sturdy  republicans  are  left  to 
the  actual  tyranny  of  their  masters,  although  a  very 
slight  effort  is  required  to  strike  off  their  chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their 
rising  again  to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be 
ridiculous ;  as  the  rest  of  the  world  must  resume  its 
barbarism,  after  reasserting  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  very  great  obsta- 
cle, except  in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  to  their 
becoming  an  useful  dependency,  or  even  a  free  state 
with  a  proper  guarantee ; — under  correction,  howev- 
er, be  it  spoken,  for  many  and  well-informed  men 
doubt  the  practicability  even  of  this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though 
they  are  now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  their  probable  deliverers.  Religion  recommends 
the  Russians;  but  they  have  twice  been  deceived 
and  abandoned  by  that  power,  and  the  dreadful  les- 
son they  received  after  the  Muscovite  desertion  in 
.  the  Morea  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  French 
they  dislike;  although  the  subjugation  of  thereat 
of  Europe  will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deliv- 
erance of  continental  Greece.  The  islanders  look 
to  the  English  for  succor,  as  they  have  very  late- 
ly possessed  themselves  of  the  Ionian  republic, 
Corfu  excepted.  But  whoever  appear  with  arms  in 
their  hands  will  be  welcome ;  and  when  that  day  ar- 
rives, Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  Ottomans,  they 
cannot  expect  it  from  the  Giaours. 

But  instead  of  considering  what  they  have  been, 
and  speculating  on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look 
at  them  as  they  are. 

And  here  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  con« 
trariety  of  opinions :  some,  particularly  the  mer- 
chants, decrying  the  Greeks  in  the  strongest  lan- 


no  more  effect  on  their  present  lot,  than  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Xneas  on  the  future  fortunes  of  Peru. 

One  very  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  "nat- 
ural allies  of  Englishmen ;"  another,  no  less  ingen- 
ious, will  not  allow  them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody, 
and  denies  their  very  descent  from  the  ancients ;  a 
third,  more  ingenious  than  either,  builds  a  Greek 
empire  on  a  Russian  foundation,  and  realises  (on 
paper}  all  the  chimeras  of  Catherine  II.    As  to  the 

auesbon  of  their  descent,  what  can  it  import  whe- 
aer  the  Mamotes  are  the  lineal  Laconians  or  not  ? 
or  the  present  Athenians  as  indigenous  as  the  bees 
of  Hymettus,  or  as  the  grasshoppers,  to  which  they 
once  likened  themselves  ?  What  Englishman  cares 
if  he  be  of  a  Banish,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Trojan 
blood }  or  who,  except  &  Welshman,  is  afflicted  with 
a  desire  of  being  descended  from  Caractacus  ? 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their 
claims  to  antiquity  an  object  of  envy ;  it  is  very  cruel, 
then,  in  Mr.  Thornton  to  disturb  them  iu  the 
possession  of  all  that  time  has  left  them :  viz.  their 
pedigree,  of  which  they  are  the  more  tenacious,  as 
it  is  all  they  can  call  their  own.  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  publish  together,  and  compare,  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  De  Pauw,  Eton  and  Son- 
nini;  paradox  on  one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Thornton  conceives  himself  to  have 
claims  to  the  public  confidence  from  a  fourteen.years' 
residence  at  Fera;  perhaps  he  may  on  the  subject  of 
the  Turks,  but  this  can  give  him  no  more  insight 
into  the  real  state  of  Greece  and  her  inhabitants, 
than  as  many  years  spent  in  Wanning  into  that  of 
the  Western  Highlands. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal  i  and 
if  Mr.  Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn 
than  his  brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do.  I 
should  place  no  great  reliance  on  his  information. 
I  actually  heard  one  of  these  gentlemen  boast  of 
Jieir  little  general  intercourse  with  the  city,  and  as- 


sert of  himself,  with  an  sir  of  tstaaph,  tfeatJiehad 
been  but  four  times  at  Constantinople  in  as  many 
years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyage  in  the  Black  Sea  with 
Greek  vessels,  they  gave  htm  the  same  idea  of  Greece 
as  a  cruise  to  Berwick  in  a,  Scotch  smack  would  of 
Johnny  Grot's  house.  Upon  what  grounds,  then,  does 
he  arrogate  the  right  of  condemning  by  wholesale  a 
body  of  men,  of  whom  he  can  know  little  ?  It  is 
rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thornton, 
who  so  lavishly  dispraises  Pououeville,  on  every  oc- 
casion of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  resource) 
to  him  as  authority  on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  him  eat 
impartial  observer.  Now  Dr.  Pouqueville  is  as  little 
entitled  to  that  appellation,  as  Mr.  Thornton  tc  con- 
fer it  on  him. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular 
their  literature,  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  our 
being  better  acquainted,  till  our  intercourse  becomes 
more  intimate,  or  their  independence  confirmed :  the 
relations  of  passing  travellers  are  as  little  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  the  invectives  of  angry  factors ;  but 
till  something  more  can  be  attained,  we  must  be 
content  with  the  little  to  be  acquired  from  similar 
sources.* 

However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  prefer* 
hie  to  the  paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  eupex- 
ncially  of  the  ancients,  and  seen  nothing  of  the 
moderns,  such  as  De  Pauw ;  who  when  he  asserts 
the  British  breed  of  horses  is  ruined  by  Newmarket, 
and  that  the  Spartans  were  cowards  in  the  field,  be- 
trays an  equal  knowledge  of  English  horses  and 
Spartan  men.  His  "philosophical  observations" 
have  a  much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  "  poeti- 
cal." It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  who  liber- 
ally condemns  some  of  the  most  celebrated  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient,  should  have  mercy  on  the 
modern  Greeks :  ana  it  fortunately  happens,  that 
the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis  on  their  forefather* 
refutes  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that  in  spite  of  the  prophecies 
of  De  Pauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there 
is  a  reasonable  hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of 
men,  who,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  their  re- 
ligion and  policy,  have  been  amply  punished  by  three 
centuries  and  a  half  of  captivity. 

.     III. 
Athens,  Franciscan  Convent,  Mar,  17, 1811. 


Some  time  after  mv  return  from  Constantinople  to 
this  city,  I  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  as  a  great  favor,  and  certainly 
at  this  distance  an  acceptable  one,  from  the  captain 
of  an  English  frigate  off  Salamis.    In  that  number, 


•  A  word,  «n  passant,  with  Mr.  Thornton  End  Dr.  rVanttevSfe,  who 
have  been  guilty  between  then*  of  sadly  clipping  the  8ulUn'«  Turkish. 

Dr.  Pouqueville  tell*  a  long  story  of  a  Modem  who  swallowed  corroatv* 
■nbfimate  In  such  quantities  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  "  Suleyma* 
Yeyen,"  L  e.  quoth  the  Doctor  "  ArftyiMHt,  ft*  eater  «/  commas  eaSoW 
*m*."  "Aba,"  thfaiha  Mr.  Thornton,  (angry  with  the  Doctor  far  the 
fiftieth  time,)  "have  I  caught  you l  **— Then,  la  a  note  twice  the  thJefcneen  «f 
the  Dootor,i  anecdote,  he  questions  the  Doctor1!  prondeney  in  die  Tarkfah 
tongas,  and  his  veracity  In  fak  own.—"  For,"  observes  Mr.  Thornton,  {niter 
Inflicting  on  oj  the  tough  participle  of  a  Turkish  verb,)  "It  neons  nothing 
more  than  Sulqman  tiu  eater,"  and  quite  cashiers  the  supplementary 
"  fttfcttmafe."  Now  both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  If  Mr.  Thornton, 
when  he  next  reeides  "fourteen  years  In  the  fcotory,"  wul  eoneok  Me 
Tar*!*  dictionary,  or  ask  any  of  his  SuunboKoa  exqViafatfanoe,  he  «HU 

lesur «/  eumwen,"  without any.  "  JWeaeaan"  is  the  case:  "SksaysM" 
signifying  "uiuojsw  mAHma*,*  and  not  being  a  proper  name  on  tbj, 
occasion,  although  it  be  an  otlhodoa  name  enough  with  the  addition  of  ss. 
After  Mr.  Thorntoofe  frequent  Mitts  of  profound  Orientalism,  he  might  havs* 
(bond  this  out  befcre  he  sang  such  pawns  over  Dr.  PoequevuTc. 

After  this,  1  think  ♦«  Travellers  witui  Pacton  M  shall  fa 
the  above  Mr.  Thornton  has  condemned  « bocgeoaeoeai 
iiaawuitoMitafliin.    «  No  Ssat»  titaa  crepWam,"  «Kon 


bajec,"   N.  B.  Tot  the  banc*  of  Mr.  Theroton,  "eta*"  knot*. 


NOTES  TO  CHILBB  HAROLD'S  TILQRIMAGE. 


Art.  &>  mwrafntM  the  review  of  a  French  trend** 
lation  of  Strata,  there  are  introduced  some  remark* 
on  the  modern  Greek*  and  their  literature,  with  a 
ahoit  accountof  Coray,  a  co-translator  in  the  French 
version.  On  those  remarks  I  mean  to  ground  a  few 
observation*,  and  the  spot  where  I  now  write  will  I 
hop  be  sufficient  excuse  for  introducing  them  in  a 
work  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  subject. 
Corny,  the  most  celebrated  of  living  Greeks,  at  least 
among  the  Franks,  was  born  at  Sao,  (in  the  Review 
Smyrna  is  stated,  I  have  reason  to  think,  incorrect- 
ly,) and,  besides  the  translation  of  Beccariaand  oth- 
er works  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer,  has  published 
a  lexicon  in  Romaic  and  French,  if  I  may  trust  the 
assurance  of  tome  Danish  travellers  lately  arrived 
from  Paris;  but  the  latest  we  have  seen  here  in 
French  and  Greek  is  that  of  Gregory  Zolihorioou.* 
Coray  has  recently  been  involved  in  an  unpleasant 
controversy  with  M.  Gail,f  a  Parisian  commentator 
and  editor  of  some  translations  from  the  Greek 
poets,  in  consequence  of  the  Institute  having 
awarded  him  the  prise  for  his  version  of  Hippocrates 
"  tup!  War«ur,"  &c.,  to  the  disparagement,  and  con- 
sequently displeasure  of  the  said  GaiL  To  his  ex- 
ertooas  literary  and  patriotic  great  praise  is  un- 
doubtedly due,  but  a  part  of  that  praise  ought  not 
to  be  withheld  from  the  two  brothers  Zosknado, 
(merchants  settled  in  Leghorn,)  who  sent  him  to 
Paris,  and  maintained  him  for  the  express  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  ancient,  and  adding  to  the  mod- 
ern, researches  of  his  countrymen.  Coray,  how- 
ever, is  not  considered  by  his  countrymen  equal  to 
tome  who  lived  in  the  two  last  centuries ;  more  par- 
ticularly Dorotheas  of  Mitylene,  whose  Hellenic 
writings  are  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  that 
fcf eletras  terms  him,  "  Bfrra  rdv  eoo*txJ{<h»*  xai  BUro- 
f*ra  4/Mffrcx  'fiAAQrur."  (P.  294  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, voL  4.) 

Panagiotes,  Kodrikas,  the  translator  of  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  Kamarases,  who  translated  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus  on  the  Universe  into  French,  Christodouhis, 
and  more  particularly  Pallida,  whom  I  have  con- 
versed with  in  Joannina,  are  also  in  hiph  repute 
among  their  literati.  The  last-mentionea  has  jpub- 
lished  in  Romaic  and  Latin  a  work  on  "  True  Hap- 
piness," dedicated  to  Catherine  II.  But  Polysois, 
who  is  stated  by  the  Reviewer  to  be  the  only  mod- 
ern except  Coray  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
a  knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be  the  Polysois  Lam- 
panitziotes  of  Yanina,  who  has  published  a  number 
of  editions  in  Romaic,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  itinerant  Tender  of  books ;  with  the  eon- 
tents  of  which  he  had  no  concern  beyond  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  placed  there  to  secure  his  prop- 
erty in  the  publication;  and  he  was,  moreover,  a 
man  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquirements. 
As  the  name,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  some 
other  Polysois  may  have  edited  the  Epistles  of  Aris- 
taeaetus. 

It  is  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental 
blockade  has  closed  the  few  channels  through  which 
the  Greeks  received  their  publications,  particularly 
Venice  and  Trieste.  Even  the  common  grammars 
for  children  are  become  too  dear  for  the  lower  orders. 
Amongst  their  original  works  the  Geography  of 
Meletius,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a  multitude 
of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets,  are 
to  be  met  with:  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of 
two,  three,  and  four  languages,  are  numerous  and 
excellent.  Their  poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most 
singular  piece  I  have  lately  seen  is  a  satire  in  dia- 


•  1  fcmhinr  poMMloa  on  initial  Liriini  *  TptyXtoeeov 

wcefred  In  oarhaiuje  from  X.  Q ,£■).,  fcfnaaall  fen:  nqrn 

fcknda  hava  mw  forgoneo  a,  or  forgiven  at*. 

|  In  Gafl't  pamphlet  again*  Corny,  be  lata  of  "dvowtnf  tha  laoalont 
HeSen'ntt  ool  of  the  window*."  On  tfak  a  French  critic  mcMim, "  Ah,  1117 
Godt  throw  an  Ifoftenhao  oat  of  the  window!  what  eacrOefe  I n  It 
wowMbf  — <— bidhi—  fcethonla «Sm—  who  dwefl  b»  Um  Monet  ball 
hOTqMMddtopMMf*  BMdf  b>  peove  th*  ahnlaHr/  of  elyte 
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rogue  between  a  Russian,  flugiMh,  and  Preueli 
traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of  Wallachia,  (ox 
Blackbey,  as  they  term  him,)  an  archbishop,  a  mer- 
chant, and  Cogia  Raohi,  (or  primate,)  in  succes- 
sion ;  to  all  of  whom  under  the  Turks,  the  writer 
attributes  their  present  degeneracy.  Their  songs 
are  sometimes  pretty  sad  pathetic,  but  their  tunes 
generally  unpleasing  to  the  ear  of  a  Frank:  the 
best  is  the  famous  "Attn  x-ai&c  tuv  'EAAn'Mv,"  by 
the  unfortunate  Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue  of 
more  than  sixty  authors,  now  before  me,  onlv  fif- 
teen can  be  found  who  have  touched  on  any  theme 
exeept  theology. 

I  am  intrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greek  of 
Athens,  named  Marmarotouri,  to  make  arrange- 
ments, if  possible,  for  printing  in  London  a  trans- 
lation of  Barthelemi's  Anachazsis  in  Romaic,  as  he 
has  no  other  opportunity,  unless  he  despatches  the 
MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  school  established  at 
Hecatonesi,  and  suppressed  at  the  instigation  of 
Sebastiani :  he  means  Cidonies,  or,  in  Turkish, 
HaivaH ;  a  town  on  the  continent,  where  that  insti- 
tution for  a  hundred  students  and  three  professors 
still  exists.  It  is  true  that  this  establishment  was 
disturbed  by  the  Porte,  under  the  ridiculous  pretext 
that  the  Greeks  were  constructing  a  fortress  instead 
of  a  college ;  but,  on  investigation,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  some  nurses  to  the  Divan,  it  has  been  per* 
mitted  to  continue.  The  principal  professor,  named 
TJeniamin,  (i.  e.  Benjamin,)  is  stated  to'beamen 
of  talent,  but  a  free  thinker.  He  was  born  in  Left' 
bos,  studied  in  Italy,  and  is  master  of  Hellenic, 
Latin,  and  some  Frank  languages ;  besides  a  smat- 
tering of  the  sciences. 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  farther  on 
this  topic  than  may  allude  to  the  article  in  question, 
I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  Reviewer's  lamenta- 
tion over  the  mil  of  the  Greeks  appears  singular, 
when  he  closes  it  with  these  words :  "  The  ohonoe  i$ 
to  be  attributed  to  their  misfortune*  rather  than  to 
amy  *  physical  depredation/"  It  may  be  true  that 
the  weeks  are  not  physically  degenerated,  and  tha. 
Constantinople  contained,  on  the  day  it  changed 
masters,  as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  at  in 
the  hour  of  prosperity;  but  ancient  nistory  and 
modem  polities  instruct  us  that  something  more 
than  physical  perfection  is  necessary  to  preserve  a 
state  in  vigor  and  independence ;  and  the  Greeks, 
in  particular,  are  a  melancholy  example  of  the  neat 
connection  between  moral  degredation  and  national 
decay. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  plan  "  vse  believe  *'  by 
Potemkin  for  the  purification  of  the  Romaic,  and  I 
have  endeavored  in  vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or 
traces  of  its  existence.  There  was  an  academy  in 
St.  Petersburgh  for  the  Greeks;  but  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  Paul,  and  has  not  been  revived  by  his 
successor. 

There  is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  it  can  only  be  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  in  p.  58,  No.  31,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  where  these  words  occur : — "  We  are  told 
that  when  the  capital  of  the  East  yielded  to  Soto*  • 
man  "—it  may  be  presumed  that  this  last  word  will, 
in  a  future  edition,  be  altered  to  Mahomet  II.*— 


•  lo  a  former  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beriew,  IS*,  k  *  obwrvedi 
"Lord  Byron  paeeed  Mine  of  bk  0*1*7  year*  In  Scotland,  when  as  mifhft 
bare  leaned  thai  pibroch  does  not  mean  a  oagnine,  any  more  than  duel 
-  -  -   -    Query,— We*  k  in  Scotland  that  (be  yoong  gentlemen  of 

//.any  meal 


MVWSUIh>  J-oui  fen*  it  ta, 


Tha  BnanJce  eeeoBSl  ao  completely  a  kpee  of  the  pen  (from  ta>  grant  ewjaV 
fer%  of  the  two  vol*,  and  the  total  aeWwoj  0/  error  from  the  fatttef 
!>■««•  of  tbalteear7leTiaS>on)  thai  lahaoU  hare  paaasd  k  ewer  a*  hi  the 
text,  had  I  not  paiwfoad  In  the  nVSnourgk  Bertew  roach  fuoSm  ornhnftoji 
on  al  eueh  detection*,  particularly  a  recent  on*,  where  word*  and  ayJUMet 
an  enbjecta  of  rlhrniharioo  and  traneporidoo ;  and  tha  abore-maotiooad 
parallel  paaaage  In  my  own  caae  trreaieaMy  propelled  ma  to  hint  how  muck 
oaater  k  a)  to  be  critical  than  oared  The  gentian**,  having  enjoyed  many 
a  Howyn  on  each  ttotatfca,  wtt  haidry  begrudge  mm  a  a  'got  oaoSon  far  Stt 
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the  "ladies  of  Ckmstaatinople,"  it  seems,  at  tint 
period  spoke  a  dialect,  "  which  would  not  nave  dis- 
graced the  lips  of  an  Athenian  "  I  do  not  know 
now  that  might  bo,  but  am  sorry  to  say  the  ladies 
in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  are 
much  altered ;  being  far  from  choice  either  in  their 
dialect  or  expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  are 
barbarous  to  a  proverb : 

"fl  ABnva  rpcnr  X*>P* 
Ti  yatiapwt  rptftts  rtapa." 

In  Gibbon,  voL  x.  page  161,  is  the  following  sen- 
tence:—" The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross 
and  barbarous,  though  the  compositions  of  the 
church  and  palace  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the 
purity  of  the  Attic  models."  Whatever  may  be  as- 
serted on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  "  ladies  of  Constantinople,"  in  the  reign  of  the 
last  Cesar,  spoke  a  purer  dialect  than  Anna  Com- 
nena  wrote  three  centuries  before :  and  those  royal 
pages  are  not  esteemed  the  best  models  of  composi- 
tion, although  the  princess  yAwr-or  tt%tv  AKPIBfll 
Arri«<£o«ff«j'.  In  the  Fanal,  and  in  Yanina,  the 
best  Greek  is  spoken :  in  the  latter  there  is  a  nour- 
ishing school  under  the  direction  of  Psatida. 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  Psalida's,  who 
is  making  a  tour  of  observation  through  Greece :  he 
is  intelligent,  and  better  educated  than  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  most  colleges.  I  mention  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  not  dormant 
among  the  Greeks. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  poem  "  Hone  Ionics,"  as  qualified 
so  give  details  of  these  nominal  Romans  and  de- 

-     ~      "  "    -■ Ke;  but 

>le  man, 
i  Albanian 

dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest  to  the 
Hellenic :  for  the  Albanians  speak  a  Romaic  as  no- 
toriously oorrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or 
the  Italian  of  Naples.  Yanina,  (where,  next  to 
the  Fanal,  the  Greek  is  purest,)  although  the  capi- 
tal of  Ali  Pacha's  dominions,  is  not  in  Albania  out 
Epirus ;  and  beyond  Delvinachi  in  Albania  proper, 
up  to  Argyrocastro  and  Tepaleeu,  (beyond  which  I 
did  not  advance,)  they  speak  worse  Greek  than  even 
the  Athenians,  I  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a 
half  by  two  of  these  singular  mountaineers,  whose 
mother  tongue  is  IUyrie,  and  I  never  heard  them  or 
their  countrymen  (whom  I  have  seen  not  only  at 
home,  but  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  in  the 
army  of  Vely  Pacha),  praised  for  their  Greek,  but 
often  laughed  at  for  their  provincial  barbarisms. 

I  have  in  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters, 
among  which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  writ- 
ten to  me  by  Notaras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and  others 
by  the  dragoman  of  the  Caixnacam  of  the  Morea, 
(which  last  governs  in  Vely  Pacha's  absence,)  are 
■aid  to  be  favorable  specimens  of  their  epistolary 
style.  I  also  received  some  at  Constantinople  from 
private  persons,  written  in  a  most  hyperbolical 
style,  but  in  the  true  antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on 
the  tongue  in  its  past  ana  present  state,  to  a  para- 
dox (page  69)  on  the  great  mischief  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  language  has  done  to  Cotay,  who, 
it  seems,  is  less  likely  to  understand  the  ancient 
Greek,  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  the  modern ! 
This  observation  follows  a  paragraph,  recommend- 
ing, in  explicit  terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as 
"a  powerful  auxiliary,"  not  only  to  the  traveller 
and  foreign  merchant,  but  also  to  the  classical 
scholar;  in  short,  to  every  body  except  the  only 
person  who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
uses ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our  old  language 
is  conjectured  to  le  probably  more  attainable  by 
u foreigners,"  than  by  ourselves!  Now  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  a  Dutch  Tyro  in  our  tongue 
(albeit  himself  of  Saxon  blood)  would  be  sadly 
perplexed  with  "  Sir  TriBtrem,"  or  any  other  given 


"  Auchmleok  MS."  with  or  without  a  grammar  et 
glossary;  and  to  most  apprehensions  it  seems 
evident  that  none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  com- 
petent, far  less  complete,  knowledge  of  our  obsolete 
idioms.  We  may  give  the  critic  credit  for  his 
ingenuity,  but  no  more  believe  him  than  we  do 
Smollet's  Lismahago,  who  maintains  that  the 
purest  English  is  spoken  in  Edinburgh.  That 
Coray  may  err  is  very  possible ;  but  if  he  does,  the 
fault  is  in  the  man  rather  than  in  his  mother 
tongue,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  native  student.— 'Here  the  Reviewer  pro- 
ceeds to  business  on  Strabo's  translators,  and  here 
I  close  my  remarks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, Dr.  Clarke,  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr. 
Walpole,  and  many  others  now  in  England,  have 
all  tne  requisites  to  furnish  details  of  this  fallen 
people.  The  few  observations  I  have  offered  I 
should  have  left  where  I  made  them,  had  not  the 
article  in  question,  and  above  all  the  spot  where  I 
read  it,  induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages,  which 
the  advantage  of  my  present  situation  enabled  me 
to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make  the  attempt. 

I  have  endeavored  to  waive  the  personal  feelings, 
which  rise  in  despite  of  me  in  touching  upon  anv 
part  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  not  from  a  wish 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel 
the  remembrance  of  a  syllable  I  have  formerly  pub- 
lished, but  simply  from  a  sense  of  the  impropriety 
of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a  disqusition 
of  the  present  kind,  and  more  particularly  at  this 
distance  of  time  and  place. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE,  ON  THS  Ttmifl. 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Turkey  have  been 
much  exaggerated,  or  rather  have  considerably 
diminished  of  late  yearn.  The  Mussulmans  have 
been  beaten  into  a  kind  of  sullen  civility,  very 
comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  is  hazardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of 
Turks  and  Turkey;  since  it  is  possible  to  live 
among  them  twenty  years  without  acquiring  infor- 
mation^ at  least  from  themselves.  As  far  as  my 
own  slight  experience  carried  me  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make ;  but  am  indebted  for  many  civilities, 
(I  might  almost  say  for  friendship,)  and  much 
hospitality,  to  All  Pacha,  his  son  Veli  Pacha  of  the 
Morea,  and  several  others  of  high  rank  in  the 
provinces.  Sulevman  Aga,  late  Governor  of  Athens, 
and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  bon  vivant,  and  as  social 
a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a  tray  or  a  table. 
During  the  carnival,  when  our  English  party  were 
masquerading,  both  himself  and  his  successor  were 
more  happy  to  "receive  masks "  than  any  dowager 
in  Grosvonor  square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent, 
his  friend  and  visitor,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was 
carried  from  table  perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in 
Christendom ;  while  the  worthy  Waywode  himself 
triumphed  in  his  fall. 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I 
ever  found  the  strictest  honor,  the  highest  disinter* 
estedness.  In  transacting  business  with  them, 
there  are  none  of  those  dirty  peculations,  under 
the  name  of  interest,  difference  of  exchange,  com- 
mission, &c.  &c,  uniformly  found  in  applying  to  a 
Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even  of  the  first  houses 
in  Peru, 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom 
in  the  East,  you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser; 
as  one  worth  acceptance  is  generally  returned  by 
another  of  similar  value— a  horse,  or  a  shawL 

In  the  oapital  and  at  court  the  citisens  and 
courtiers  are  formed  in  the  same  school  with  those 
of  Christianity ;  but  these  does  not  exist  a  matt 
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aenosmbls,  friendly,  tad  high  spirited  character 
tfau  the  true  Turkish  provincial  Aga,  or  Moslem 
country  gentleman.  It  is  not  meant  nere  to  desig- 
nate tne  governors  of  towns,  bat  those  Agas  who, 
by  a  kind  of  feudal  tennre,  possess  lands  and  houses, 
of  more  or  less  extent  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as 
the  rabble  in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to 
civilisation.  A  Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of 
our  country-towns,  would  be  more  incommoded  in 
England  than  a  Frank  in  a  similar  situation  in 
Turkey.    Regimentals  are  the  best  travelling  dress, 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion,  and  different 
sects  of  Islamism,  may  be  found  in  D'Ollison's 
French;  of  their  manners,  &c,  perhaps  in  Thorn- 
ton's English.  The  Ottomans,  with  all  their 
defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be  despised.  Equal,  at 
least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  to  the 
Portuguese-  If  it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what 
they  are,  we  can  at  least  say  what  they  are  not : 
they  are  not  treacherous,  they  are  not  cowardly, 
they  do  not  burn  heretics,  they  are  not  assassins, 
nor  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  their  capital.  They 
are  faithful  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes  unfit  to 
govern,  and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  inquisi- 
tion. Were  they  driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-morrow, 
and  the  French  or  Russians  enthroned  in  their 
stead,  it  would  become  a  question,  whether  Europe 
would  gain  by  the  exchange  ?  England  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance,  of  which  they  are 
so  generally,  and  sometimes  justly  accused,  it  may 
be  doubted,  always  excepting  France  and  England, 
in  what  useful  points  of  knowledge  they  are 
excelled  by  other  nations.  Is  it  in  the  common 
arts  of  life  ?  In  their  manufactures  ?  Is  a  Turkish 
sabre  inferior  to  a  Toledo?  or  is  a  Turk  worse 
clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and-taught,  than  a  Span- 
iard? Are  their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a 
Grandee  ?  or  an  Effendi  than  a  Knight  of  St.  J  ago. 
I  think  not. 

I  remember  Mahxnovt,  the  grandson  of  Ali  Pacha, 
asking  whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were 
in  the  upper  or  lower  House .  of  Parliament.  Now 
this  question  from  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that 
his  education  had  not  been  negleeted.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  an  English  boy  at  that  age  knows,  the 
difference  of  the  Divan  from  a  College  of  Dervises ; 
but  I  am  very  sure  a  Spaniard  does  not  How  little 
Mahmout,  surrounded,  as  he  had  been  entirely  by 
his  Turkish  tutors,  has  learned  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  Parliament  it  were  useless  to  conjecture, 
unless  we  suppose  that  his  instructors  did  not  con- 
fine his  studies  to  the  Koran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established, 
which  are  very  regularly  attended ;  and  the  poor  are 
taught  without  the  church  of  Turkey  being  put  into 
peril.  I  believe  the  system  is  not  yet  printed; 
(though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Turkish  press, 
and  books  printed  on  the  late  military  institution  of 
the  Nizam  Gedidd ;)  nor  have  I  heard  whether  the 
Mufti  and  the  Mollas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Caima- 
cam  and  the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the 
ingenious  youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not 
to  *'  pray  to  God  their  way."  The  Greeks  also— a 
kind  of  Eastern  Irish  papists— have  a  college  of 
their  own  at  Maynooth— no,  at  Haivali:  where  the 
heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind  of  counte- 
nance from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college  from 
the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  affirm  that 
the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus 
evince  the  exact  proportion  of  Christian  charity 
which  is  tolerated  in  the  most  prosperous  and  ortho- 
dox of  all  possible  kingdoms  ?  But.  though  they 
allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to 
participate  in  their  privileges :  no,  let'  them  fight 
their  battles,  and  pay  their  haretca,  (taxes,)  be 
drubbed  in  this '  world,  and  damnrc  in  the  next. 
And  shall  we  then  emancipate  our  Irish  Helots  ? 
Mahomet  forbid!  We  sfeortd  then  be  be*  Mussul- 


mans, and  worse  Christians ;  at  present  we  unite  the 
best  of  both— Jesuitical  faith,  and  something  not 
much  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 


APPENDIX. 

Aicoif  o  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  re- 
ligion, it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so 
few  publications  on  general  subjects  than  that  we 
find  any  at  all.  The  whole  fftrraW  of  the  Greeks, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire  and 
elsewhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  millions ; 
and  yet,  for  so  scanty  a  number,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover anv  nation  with  so  great  a  proportion  Of  books 
and  then*  authors,  as  the  Greeks  of  the  present 
century.  ••  Ay,"  but  say  the  generous  advocates  of 
oppression,  who,  while  tney  assert  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them  from  dispelling  it. 
"ay,  but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  eciesiastical 
tracts,  and  consequently  good  for  nothing."  Well, 
and  pray  what  else  can  they  write  about?  It  is 
pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Frank,  particularly  an 
Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  government  or  his 
own  country ;  or  a  frenchman,  who  may  abuse  ev- 
ery government  except  his  own,  and  who  may  range 
at  will  over  every  philosophical,  religious,  scientific, 
skeptical,  or  moral  subject,  sneering  at  the  Greek 
legends.  A  Greek  must  not  write  on  politics,  and 
cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  instruction ;  if 
he  doubts,  he  is  excommunicated  and  damned; 
therefore  nis  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with 
modern  philosophy ;  and  as  to  morals,  thanks  to 
the  Turks !  there  are  no  such  things.  What  then 
is  left  him,  if  he  has  a  turn  for  scribbling  ?  Relig- 
ion, and  holy  biography :  and  it  is  natural  enough 
that  those  who  have  so  little  in  this  life  should  look 
to  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder  then  that  in  a 
catalogue  now  before  me  of  fifty-five  Greek  writers, 
many  of  whom  were  lately  living,  not  above  fifteen 
should  have  touched  on  any  thing  but  religion* 
The  catalogue  alluded  to  is  contained  in  the  twen- 
ty-sixth chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Meletius*s 
Ecclesiastical  History.  From  this  I  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract of  those  who  have  written  on  general  sub- 
jects ;  which  will  be  followed  by  some  specimens  of 
the  Romaic 


LIST  07  ROXAIC  AUTHOR*.* 

Neophitus  Diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea, 
has  published  an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some 
political  regulations,  which  last  were  left  unfinished 
at  his  death. 

Prokopius  of  MoscopoHs,  (a  town  in  Epirus,)  has 
written  and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  learned 
Greeks. 

Seraphin,  of  Periclea,  is  the  author  of  many 
works  in.iae  Turkish  language,  but  Greek  charac- 
ter ;  for  toe  Christians  of  Caramania,  who  do  not 
speak  Romaic,  but  read  the  character. 

Eustathius  Fsalidas.  of  Bucharest,  a  physician, 
made  the  tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study 
'X^pir  nadfiecui) :  but  though  his  name  is  enumer- 
ated, it  is  not  stated  that  he  has  written  any  thing. 

Kallinikus  Torgeraus,  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple :  many  {toems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose 
tracts,  and  a  catalogue  of  patriarchs  since  the  last 
taking  of  Constantinople. 

Anastasius  Maoedon,  of  Naxoe,  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  Warsaw.    A  church  biographer. 


•  Itbtobt 
but  oontat  of  Km 
ilk*  taking  of 


it  Sm  hmoh  gtan  an  not  in  ■btuiwfafWJ  orSnr, 
at  tTwiiue  ftuffunoaf  Stem  vfco  tomtahtt 
to  aw  dm*  of  Mdtffaa. 


Demetrius  Pamperea,  a  Hoscopollte,  has.  written 
Joan?  works,  particularly  "  A  Commentary  on  He- 
siod  s  Shield  of  Hercules,"  and  two  hundred  tales, 
(of  what  is  not  specified,)  and  has  published  his 
correspondence  with  the  celebrated  George  of  Trebi- 
sond,  nis  contemporary. 

Meletius,  a  celebrated  geographer ;  and  author  of 
the  book  from  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 

Dorotheus,  of  Mitylene,  an  Aristotelian  philoso- 
pher :  his  Hellenic  works  are  in  neat  repute,  and, 
he  is  esteemed  by  the  moderns  (I  quote  the  words 
of  Meletius)  pera  top  QovKv6l6n»  Koi  Scya^cuvra  faros 
•EAXfc-w*.  I  add  further,  on  the  authority  of  a  well- 
informed  Greek,  that  he  was  so  famous  among  his 
countrymen,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  if 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  wanting,  he  was 


capable  of  repairing  the  loss. 
Marinus  Count  Thu 


hurboures,  of  CephaUmia,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and 
member  of  that  academy,  and  those  of  Stockholm 
a»d  UpsaL  He  has  published,  at  Venice  an  ac- 
count of  some  marine  animal,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
properties  of  iron. 

Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  mechan 
ies.  He  has  removed  to  St.  Petersburg  the  immense 
rock  on  which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was 
ixed  in  1769.  See  the  dissertation  which  he  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantino  has  published  a  four-tongued 
lexicon. 

George  Ventote;  a  lexicon  in  French,  Italian, 
and  Romaic. 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latin 
and  Romaic,  French,  &c,  besides  grammars  in 
every  modern  language,  except  English. 

Among  the  living  authors  the  following  are  most 
celebrated :— * 

Athanasius  Paries  has  written  a  treatise  on  rhet< 
•ric  in  Hellenic. 

Christodoulos,  an  Aoarnanian,  has  published,  in 
Vienna,  some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Panagiotes  fcodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic 
translator  of  FonteneUe's  "Plurality  of  Worlds," 
(a  favorite  work  amongst  the  Greeks,)  is  stated  to 
be  a  teacher  of  the  Hellenic  and  Arabic  languages 
in  Paris ;  in  both  of  which  he  is  an  adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric. 

Vicenso  Daraodoa,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written 
"  *is  rd  fu<To6ap6apo»i"  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarases,  a  Byzantine,  has  translated 
into  French  Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said 
to  be  an  excellent  Hellenist,  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  a 
geographical  work :  he  has  also  translated  several 
Italian  authors,  and  printed  his  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  PsaUda  some  account  has  been 
already  given. 


GREEK  WAR  SONG.f 

1. 

AEY  TE,  watStf  rtav  'EXX^wr, 

b  Katpdf  rilS  $£«  fader, 
"At  fap&utp  &$iot  Ituivoi* 

vq9  pit  itaaap  rfiv  dpxfr 
*A(  irarlewftev  Apiptftaf 

rap  $vydp  riff  rvparrtfdf . 
1*4<«4**»pci'  rarpiias 

Kid*  SpttSos  a/oxptfv. 

TaSrXaisXi&uptr 
Talks  EXAfirw,  iyutttp. 

TUraptidv  IxQpti*  t»  alaa 
if  Tpt(v  iwd  waSSp. 


t  A  ISjiwhSnn  at  «■  wof  wflB  U  fcood  «aopg  Qje  ■ 


Ofer  ttvOt  rd*  'SAA#>«» 

«AnaAa  dripttuptp*  i 
RvtSpvara  inopvurplpa, 

rupa  Xa6trt  wofi*  i 
£  ri\v  ftaplp  riff  cuXrtyy6s  jisv 

cvva-xfHlTt  Ska  Saw. 
Ti>*  hrraXoQov  ^nrttrs, 

ical  pik&t€  rpd  ravrot 
To  SvXa  9s  Xa$vptpt  etc 

3. 

Irapra,  "Sw&pra,  rt  Kotptactu 

hrvov  Xffiapyop,  fiaHp; 
?f  wipror,  np&lt  Adfivast 

uvppaxov  ravTUTtivfi*. 
'EvOvpfoav  AtwpiSa* 

fywof  rod  l<uevro$t 
rot>  dvifris  txaiPtpipon, 

+q6*P*$  ttal  rpo/tcpod, 
Ta  ovXa  is  Xdlujtfir,  etc 

4. 

"O  irov  tis  ras  QtpporiXas 

*6Xtpop  airSs  KportT, 
Kal  rots  TLlpeas  ad*ap($tt 

Kal  airup  KaraxparsL 
Mi  Tptaxocivvs  AV Spas, 

ttS  t6  xiprpop  vpoxoyptt, 

KO.I,  b>S  XIWV  ^VftbifUvuSf 

tis  rd  at  pa  rtap  0ovrtT, 
Td  SirXa  2f  \a6vusp,  etc 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 

Puowf,  *Ayy\os,  Kal  TdXXos  K&ftvoprts  rh»  npihr** 

'.  rUs  'EXXdiW,  Kal  0\hnprts  r*»  dBXlap  r#v  *tootm» 

tiputnteav  Karapx&S  &*«  Tpaixdm  ftXiWqv*  dt*9*pMm 

rifv  air  fa*,  ptr*  air  dp  Iva  pifTpmroXlrnv^  tira  I»*  fllfc 

curtip',  lirtira  l»a  itpaypanvriiv  koI  fra  irp#«rrwna. 

Kiwi  past  ca  ^iXUXi?k«,  jtwj  4>ip€ts  t%p  nXwBUv 
xal  t)}»  drapnydprrrop  ru*>  TotpXotv  rvpawviaw^ 
wds  rats  (vXaff  kcI  toptapots  *«l  vtiqpoiupta* 
va(i«jvt  vapQtwuiVy  yvvattttiv  dvfycovcrw  ^OoptttP- 
Aiv  tlXP  iaits  dtc&yovti  Uilvw  twv  'EXX^w 
twv  iXtvdlptav  Kal  <ro<f>6>v  xal  r&v  0iX«nrorptJ*»', 
ko\  *&s  tKttvoi  dntfoti<JKOv  yta  rhv  iXcuOcp^sy* 
Kal  Tt&pa  ivtXs  MateOs  d{  r (rat aw  roprnwlct 
Kal  voiov  ytvt><  Its  lv*U  iordBti  (pttiTivptvv 
tis  rhv  (r*ptat>,  Hvaptvt  tis  «*  SXa  %aKovvpl*o* 
reus  *$*  Uaracrfiaart  r^v  ^wrevj^r  EXAa^«. 
0a6A!  w{  Iva  vxtXtOpov,  &s  vmTttviiv  Xaprdit* 
OfttXct,  QtXrart  Tpaixt,  tlrrt  pet  r)fv  airiav 
nh  KpOvrgs  rtxores  ffpwv,  Xit  rifv  aropia* 


O  *IAE'AAHNOr 

'Viocc-nyyXo-y&XXot,  'EXXftr,  Kal  *x*  *^*»*» 

Jro*,  us  \t rt,  r6oor  /icyaXij. 

»i»  il  ieXia,  Kal  dvalla 

6f  ol  ipxtatv  4  dftadta. 

Bo*  tipKopoiaav  fa  rftv  fwrrifajr 

to9t9  tin  rd  \tlpov  r^v  o&iiyrttri. 

air)  arcva^siy  ra  rUva  */><K*t, 

aro  va  *pqk6ktovv  Z\a  npoor&£cit 

xal  tot9  IXvi^tt  8u  Ktp&ttyt 

tiptiv  IksTvq  wo$  rtiv  $\oyi$tu 

Ma  Sens  roXpQcrti  pa  rifp  Ivtrrfarw 

wmfti  crop  i&%¥  X«p£t  rum  Kfimtw 
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Tke  abort  it  to  commencement  of  *  long  dra- 
matic satire  on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  and 
gentry:  it  is  contemptible  as  a  composition,  but 
perhaps  colons  as  a  specimen  of  their  rhyme ;  I 
tare  the  whole  in  MS.  bnt  this  extract  will  be  found 
sufficient.  The  Romaic  in  this  composition  is  so 
easy  as  to  render  a  version  an  insult  to  a  scholar ; 
bat  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  will 
excuse  the  following  bad  translation  of  what  is  in 
itself  indifferent. 

TRANSLATION. 

A  Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman  making 
Hie  tour  of  Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable 
state  of  the  country,  interrogate,  in  turn,  a  Greek 
Patriot,  to  learn  the  cause ;  afterwards  an  Arch- 
bishop, then  a  Vlackbey,*  a  Merchant,  and  Cogia 
Bachi  or  Primate. 

Thou  friend  of  thy  country !  to  strangers  record 
Why  bear  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Lord  ? 
Why  bear  ye  these  fetters  thus  tamely  display'd, 
The  wrongs  of  the  matron,  the  stripling,  and  maid? 
The  descendants  of  Hcllas's  race  are  not  ye ! 
The  patriot  sons  of  the  sage  and  the  free, 
Thus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  brave, 
To  vilely  exist  as  the  Mussulman  slave ! 
Not  such  were  the  fathers  your  annals  can  boast, 
Who  conquer'd  and  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost ! 
Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour, 
The  day-etar  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power ! 
And  still  will  you  thus  unresisting  increase, 
Oh  shameful  dishonor !  the  daskneas  of  Greece  ? 
Then  tell  us,  beloved  Achaan !  reveal 
The  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  conceal. 


The  reply  of  the  Fhilellenist  I  have  not  trans- 
lated, as  it  is  no  better  than  the  question  of  the 
travelling  triumvirate;  and  the  above  will  suffi- 
ciently snow  with  what  kind  of  composition  the 
Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  I  trust  I  have  not  much 
injured  the  original  in  the  few  lines  given  at  faith- 
fully, and  as  near  the 

«  Ok,  Mta  fitik? !  unfartma*  Mfa  Bhd«r  I H 

measure  of  the  Romaic,  as  I  could  make  them. 
Almost  all  their  pieces,  above  a  sons,  which  aspire 
to  the  name  of  poetry,  contain  exactly  the  quantity 
of  feet  of 

••  A  mptafo  bold  of  BaBfcs,  wto  ««od  to  eonttiy  qwitm," 

# 

which  is  in  fact  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the 
Romaic. 


SCENE  FROM   O  KA*£NsT£ 
naxtitinn  tbom  toe  Italian  op  ooldomi, 

BT  BPEBIDXON  VLANTl. 
ZKHNB  Kr . 

IT AATZUA  git  rifp  *6pr*p  roi  x«*"?*  *ai  »i  IraOs*. 

OAA  *«  Qcl  I  d*i  rd  wapeHpi  pri  ty*>n  ri  cUrfru 
rr*  fm»l)p  n9  Mp6t  pew  &r  avrds  c?rai  tf <!>,  ty0aoa  ei 
mmtpew  r&  t4v  ftrrportieu.  [Edyafm  Ira<  d**A»f  did 
rd  ipymorfou]  ILiXfcapt,  *fr  erne*  •*  vpaxtAot,  *»<d$ 
$2»ei  teti  lit  Utlm%  reif  drrafa ; 

AOTA.  Tpttf  xpfietpM  Iv&pts.  Xru*  b  rip  E*j  frtof, 
A  IXXf  h  rip  M&pviof  NcavaXinfarof,  «ai  b  rptret  b  K«p 
KAVrt  Af e»6pet  ApitvriK. 

IIAA.  Arbpsoa  tig  avrwit  iiv  «?*«,  b  #X«ji(r<or,  A» 
*>**  Mr  AAXaftr  drojm. 

▲BA,    N*  ft  i  ««XA  r*x*  rof  rip  E*Vr>f««.    [Hu>w 

fWf.| 


'OAOL    N«$»»«0. 

IIAA.  Avrdf  up&t  0  Mpmt  pee  x*P*t  ***••  l>eAi 
Mptortf  k&/u  /tew  rip  x*fl*  »*  0*  ewrp^riayt  dwdwH 
tit  *irrif  r«d$  doeprddtt,  fare*  &X»  p*  rot*  veffu  plap 
[ttp6t  t6*  &**\»p.\ 

AOY.  'Opt*?*  vwr  (evnfiteptpor  de^fasr  r«#  tew- 
AtvrttK)    [T**  Iftw&^ii  «Vd  rd  Ipyeerfot  rod  KetyvtSto9\) 

PlA.  KapJtA,  *ap£<A,  tdptrt  ««Xftr  eapii&p,  Mp  tXeat 
Tlvorts.    [tlpds  r^v  Btrrdptav.] 

BIT.  'EyCj  alvBdtnpat  vug  drtBalvta.  [Twtpxtrmt  tit 
rip  Uvt6p  rijf.] 

f Ari  rA  wapABvpa  ruw  dpr&S*ar  fatvorrat  SXoit  bvfi 
tnjit6rt0prai  d*6  ri  rpairl^i  fv/Xia/firuc,  did  r6w 
$a<ppiondp  roi  At&ripov  fiXtrupras  rAp  HAir^Js, 
gal  &iarl  avrif  fcfx***  *^C  $l\u  pi  t%»  fopcfop.] 

EYr.    "Oxi,  tnaeHru 

MAP.     Mt,PK&pj*T€ 

AEA.    ZfiKbty  $vyt  aV  li<+* 

nAA.  Bo#acca,  ^^««.  (*•>«  dTi  rAr  nitop,  i 
Ltavipos  SlAu  rA  Hip  dKaXovd^  pi  r*  <nrao«,  cat  b  B*>- 
rdr  SavraJ] 

TPA.  [Mi  Ivs  riAr*  s<  ^«yl  c«V  plop  nr^irm  v«Sf  «r» 
r<  *apa$vpit  «al  r^r**  c/«  rSr  irsfcyf.] 

(7JAA.  B^afrci  d#A  rA  Jpy«or*jpi  r»9  racyvtAof  rss^ 
Xtu»-raf,  gal  friytt  tit  rd  xaVt.] 

[ETI*.  Mi  A>^ara  t/^rtf  x#/»  vpd$  6tm+im*trtP  r#f 
IIA  jr^i^a; ,  ttavrto*  ro9  AtipSpov,  6ro§  r*r  cararptxf ••] 

[MAP.  JS^ya^WJ  «al  (rfrdf  eiyi  «riyd  dvd  rd  i0y«atr4sit 
ca!  e«vyci  Xl^urrar  Eomorts  fuse]    [Vovp4p€{  jttytjp 

fOl  A*9X«f  d>ri  rs  Ipyaaripi  d*tpp*9*  ti{  ri  X**lt  est 
cXccodv  r*i»  r4pray.] 

[BIT.    MUu  tit  riv  Kaftpl  09tfinplpn  drd  rAjr  FtUK- 

e»».] 

AEA.  ASartrt  rSirop'  5£Xw  »A  £/ila>  y>A  f^^«  *ij  i«ctre 
ri  x*»"«    [Ml  rA  ars^I  cif  rd  x^P<  hawrUv  rot  Etycvles.J 

EYr.  *Ox<,  ph  ylpotro  xori-  tlcat  Ipat  <rK\npi*KapSos 
ipaPTiop  tQs  yvpatiris  <rov,  gal  iyu  $l)*i  rAy  itaftnltav 
i*t  fit  rd  fortpop  alpa. 

AEA.  Zo9  *A>yw  lp*o*  wilt  ^X«  rd  «trai>««*ffSJt. 
[Kw^  rdr  Efyivcoy  /ii  rd  cvaBL] 

EYr.  Aiy  ffi  4>o6ovfiat.  [K«rarplxc<  riw  Klapipw% 
cal  wir  fii&$u  r±  9*pH  inlw  ro>»»f  bnoi  s$piffK*tt>rf 
dpotgrtp  rd  «*9r<  r4f  x9P*^r^(a(t  if^atMi  tij  aird,  csl 
««iycroi.] 

TRANSLATION. 

Plat*ukfr<mtheDooroftk§HoUltandtkeOthsn. 

Pla,  Oh  God !  from  the  window  it  seemed  that  I 
heard  my  husband's  voice.  If  he  is  here,  I  hate 
arrived  in  time  to  make  him  ashamed.  [A  Servant 
enter*  from  the  Shop  J]  Boy,  tell  me,  pray,  who  are 
in  those  chambers. 

Sent.  Three  gentlemen:  one,  8ignor  Eugenio; 
the  other,  Signer  Martio,  the  Neapolitan ;  and  the 
third,  my  Lordt  the  Count  Leander  Ardenti. 

Pla.  Flaminio  is  not  among  these,  unless  he  has 
changed  his  name. 

Leander.  [Within,  drinking.]  Long  live  the  good 
fortune  of  Signor  Eugenic 

[The  whole  Company.  Long  live,  &c]  (Literally. 
Na  ;r;,  *d  (,,  May  he  live.) 

Pla.  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  [T» 
the  Sent.]  My  good  man,  do  me  the  favor  to  ac- 
company me  above  to  those  gentlemen;  I  have 
some  business. 

Sen.  At  your  commands.  [Aside.]  The  old 
office  of  us  waiters.  [Hegoee  out  of  the  Gaming' 
Bouse.] 

Ridolpho.  [To  Victoria  on  another  part  of  the 
stage.]  Courage,  courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  la 
nothing. 

Victoria.  I  feel  as  if  about  to  die.  [Leaning  on 
Aim  as  if  fainting^ 

[From  the  unndowe  above  all  within  are  seem 
rising  from  table  in  confusion :  Leander  ttatU 


*  A&yet  \*TtPt*4(,  bvoH  Mitt  vd  tivyr  ft9yt  reft  et> 
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BTBOITS  WOJUta. 


oyA* 


at  tfte  wU  of  Platsdda,  am 
gestures  to  threaten  her  life.] 

Eugenio.  No,  stop 

Martio.  Don't  attempt— 

Leander.  Away,  At  from  hence ! 

Pto.  Help !  Help  f  [/Tut  Awn  4U  stairs.  Lean- 
tar  attempting  to  follow  with  his  sword,  Eugenio 
hinders  htm.] 

[Trappola  with  a  plate  of  meat  leaps  over  the  bal- 
cony from  the  window,  and  runs  into  the  Coffee- 
Bouse.] 

[Platzida  runs  qui  of  the  Gaming-House,  and 
takes  shelter  in  the  Motel.] 

[Martio  steals  softly  out  of  the  Gamtng-House, 
and  goes  off,  exclaiming  "  Rumores  fuge."  The 
Servants  from  the  Gaming-House  enter  the  Hotel, 
and  shut  the  door.] 

[Victoria  remains  in  the  Coffee-House  assisted  by 
Riaolpho.J 

[Leander  sword  in  hand  opposite  Eugenic,  ex- 
claims, Give  way — I  will  enter  that  hoteij 

Eugenio.  No,  that  shall  never  be.    You  are 
scoundrel  to  your  wife,  and  I  will  defend  her  to  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood. 

Leander.  I  will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this. 
\  Menacing  with  his  sword.] 

Eugento.  I  fear  you  not.  [He  attacks  Leander, 
and  makes  him  give  back  so  much,  that  finding  the 
door  of  the  dancing  girVs  house  open,  Leander  es- 
capes through,  and  so  finishes.]  • 


Ky»M\»r*  «•>•«  Jtfrtxe-IwDldoitwiftbpkissJt 


1ft  oXjsv  pee  rip  tapitav. 
Hi  *aA#r  pov  eepdiev* 
Xof  tipai  irdxpsot' 
Eipai  5Xos  Mitts  oaf. 
Jfipat  SovXSs  an*. 
Taircirtfraro;  JodAo* 


Eleruare  woXXi  tiytvnc6i. 
HoXA*  wttp&$to$i. 


AIA'AOrOI  OTKIAKOr.  FaHILIAR  DXALOOTTBS. 

Ate  va  (irrfrsf  be  rpSypa.  To  ask  for  any  thing. 

XSs  *ap<ua\a,  itotri  pt  1*1  pray  you,  give  me  if  you 

bp(;erL  please. 

+ipsrl  pt.  firing  me. 

Aawfoerf  pt.  Lend  me. 

Unyaiverc  va  £9  rftnre.  Oo  to  seek. 

TcSpa  *m$.  Now  direetly. 
ft  d*pi6i,  pov  Kvpa,  k&iutI  My  dear  Sir,  do  me  this 

pt  airijv  rhv  X«><»  WTOr. 

By*  rtt  rapowAw.  I  entreat  you. 

By  a  c*t  ^•p/C£;w.  I  conjure  vou. 

Ey£>  Hi  re  Cqrw  6tk  xd>4J>.  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favor. 

%■_   .„.*__  .       .     ,  Oblige  me  so  much. 


Yvoxptuctri  fit  ilf  r&eov. 
hAyia  ip»rt*af  1J  dy&rjjf. 

Zufi  po*. 
A*pt6t  pov  ipvxfi. 
Ayavtfrt  pov,  dsptSi  pov. 
VLepUr^a  pov. 
Ay&trnpov. 


Affectionate  expressions. 

My  life. 
My  dear  soul. 
My  dear. 
My  heart. 
My  lore. 


**i*<feapf«Tfejfti'*«<iW7b  thank,  pay  eompU- 
wtptvoinctf,  gal  f  tAt«afr  ments,  and  testify  re- 
et*t*wtt.  yard. 

*y«  **t  *6xeptoT&  I  thank  you. 

Xft  yvmplfa  %*><».  I  return  you  thanks. 

Xdt  tlpmt  btexpsf  emra  »♦* I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 


•  Tvnrau-xtmmf-Kmk+u&lj  Mom*,  but  S  U  ibe  Html  cna*. 
tatkm  of  tha  Ramie.  Tbs  ori^tfihbeanedj  tfCkiH^'i  I  ner«rw«d, 
bntk&m  net  *pp«r  o»«rw»l»*.  •«  q  Bughido  » b  «m  of  *»  mo* 
M*dy;  DM  Ida  oot  think  U  hM  ten  tn&dotod  h*> 
moreamirAif  th«»  gorcrw««'U«.«by  roole.  The 
tatter  dmm  feu  r«mf  Wldhf.   Grfdonft  eonodk 

"  '   *  ■  Euwpe,  and  oram  the  wont.    Bb  life  b  abo 


With  all  my  heart. 
Most  cordially. 
I  am  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  wholly  yours. 
I  am  your  servant. 
Tour  most  humble  sen 

ant 
You  are  too  obliging. 
Tou     take     too    mnefc 
trouble. 
Td  lx*»  *«A  x<*P&»  pov  va  eSt  I  have  a  pleasure  in  serf 

iovXsSeos.  frig  you. 

Eicrt  siysvutdt  sal  tfarpoo-  You  are  obliging  and  kind 

4yop*. 
AM  tlvat  *plw.  That  jg  right 

Tf  UXtrs  f  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

T(  bptfrrt  i  What  are  your  commands! 

2&t  *apaKa\<2  v&  pi  psra- 1  beg  you  will  treat  mi 

%upl^toBt  IXHiBspa.  freely. 

XoipU  wiptwlipnt.  '  Without  ceremony. 

XSs  dyawti  If  bXrjs  pov  np- 1  love  you  with  all  my 

Siat.  heart. 

Kal  lyC*  bpo(w  And  I  the  same. 

Tipfptrt  pi  relf  vpoarayait  Honor  me  with  your  com- 

va(.  mands. 

•Ex«r«  riven t  »a  pi  wpoori-  Have  you  any  command* 

**"'  forme? 

Upfnrr&\trt  re*  6o9X6>  oat.    Command  your  serrant 
npttpf •«»  rat  *p*vay&£  vet.  I  wait  your  commands. 
Mi  sipjrtn  psydXn*  ripfi*.     You  do  me  great  honor. 
tAfawmt)   vtptKotiwt   o&tt  Not  so  much  ceremony  i 

rap*itaX&.  beg. 

rjpwwfrcrt  U  pipovt  pod  Present  my  respecti  to 

riv  &px<>9Tat  ^  rev  xipiov.      the  gentleman,  or  his 
lordship. 
Bcffacowsrl  row  v&t  rdv  h  Assure  him  of  my  remern' 

Bopaipai.     '  brance. 

fUSaibkrsrl  rw  ir£s  rdv  dye-  Assure  him  of  my  friend- 

»eo.  ship. 

Air  M\»  \ci\fni  v*  re9  rd  I  will  not  mil  to  tell  him 

«V<3.  of  it. 

Upoexw^pari  pov  tit  r^vMv  compliments  to  la 

Ipxtrrioeev.  ladyship. 

Unyaivtrg  IpxpeoBa  eel  eSt  Oo  before,  and  I  will  W- 

dgoXovBu.  iow  yon. 

H(c£p<i>  saXare  %pi*t  pot.     I  well  know  my  duty* 
Hftfpu  rd  stval  pov.  I  know  my  situation. 

1ft  K&pvtrt  ve.  iyrpUttpet  pi  You  oonfound  me  with  so 

rait  r6mt  ftXo<ppo<r6raif     much  civility. 

vat. 
OlAcrt  \otr4v  va  *6pw  ptav  Would  you  have  me  th«n 

dxptiOTfira.  he  guilty  of  an  incMl- 

ityf 
Xwiyu  IprpoaOa  Ji*  ve  vS 1 1  go  before  to  obey  you. 

iewtofeu. 
At  a  vexapu  rhv  vpomyliv  To  comply  with  your  com 

***•  mandl 

Aiir  iye*&   rovatt   wtptmt-  J  d0  not  ]fr9  80  much  CO- 

f**c»  emony. 

Air  tlpmi  rtstititt  rcpurvinri- 1  am  not  at  all  ceremoni* 

«**•  ous. 

A9r«  Jr«c  rd  taXfjrcpop.        This  is  better. 
T<wr  re  eeX^rtpav.  8o  much  the  better. 

*Exm  Arfyor,  /x*^<  ^««i«y.  You  are  in  the  right* 

AcA  rd  0t€at6*9t,  ve  dpvn- 
6jj«,  ri  iniycvraMsVvf ,  srA. 


rfth»be*tp«4raemo^.utoWof»ph7,M^«CHbbonhuot«rrwJ, 
dnuiMtk  iImii  any  of  bb  pUj».M  Tho  abow  ««w  va  ntectad  m  <  _ 
taf  mw  «f  ite  im  Cunillar  RoiMk  USpim,  hot  f»  wy  «t  wtt*  k  dtqfttfi, 
lim  Hhn  b  mom  don*  Una  arid,  th*  fiftm  pw«  mnvaSuff  of  rtift 
(Bwrtuofc  TIm  «%»•!  b  <mm  of  the  few  MtMdba  br  Ocldool  «abh  b 
«tt-a«t  r>a  I«dmiim7  d  ite  ttmldiir  Hatbmdo. 


EtMK  dAntfivdr, 
diorarov.  \ 

Aii  »a  #«Tf   tfotf  ^  rfXfr- 
feiar. 

OrrciK,  Irs"  cv^oi. 

Ilotof  a>A(MAAf<  I 

Air  clrai  voaut  dpQtioMa. 

Td  viprsit*,  iiv  rd  ri<m«w. 


Ib^irm,  deny,  cenfA 

sjvai   dA^Itistrue,  itisverytWA 

To  tell  you  the  truth. 

Really  it  is  so. 
Who  doubts  it? 
There  is  no  doubt. 
I  believe  it,  I  do  not  p 
licve  it 
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I  sty  yes. 

leaf  do. 

I  wager  it  is. 

I  wager  it  is  not  so. 

Yes,  by  my  faith. 

In  conscience. 

By  my  life. 

Yes,  I  swear  it  to  you. 

I  swear  to  you  as  an  hon- 
est man. 

I  swear  to  yon  on  my 
honor. 


yon 


al^srvrat 
AJty-rtixt. 

BatAXmetlxip*  Irt  c?»si.  * 
B£AA«  <rr(x*fi*  *>«  il»  t?p*i 

Mai,  pk  rkw  *Unr  pov. 

E*s  r^v  ovHciSqctp  pop. 

Ma  tUp  (w^y  ftov* 

Hoi,  »£;•>««. 

ZSe  iprvu   w#sy    riprtptvoi 

TSs  4pw6t»  Jrivu  «/f  r^v  r<- 

pfrp**. 
IlfffrcvoYW**. 

H^rrop*  *a  rfc  ti  £«f at  ww. 
H0*A«  /fcA*  trfe***  *\  « 

&X*rt  lis  r»ir». 
*U  "X»  **l  **rcf£«06c  (x«- 

fa-nun)  i 
OpiXtXtt  »i  r*  ffAa  *«f  ; 
Vya*   rd{  hpiX&  ji2  rd  6Aa 

ji9«,  ral  raf  Afyw  r^  dA/f- 

Bttar. 
B>*>  off  r*  0s6m&rt*. 
Ti  t*fo$irsi<riTU 

E*S  xivrcic*. 
Upim  rd  off  rirrcfau. 
KM  to  tlwat  dHvmv. 
To^  Ao<ro>  if  (W  mi  caAfty 

W/Mir. 

KaAa,  caX*. 

Air  cimu  dAitftroV. 

Rlvai  ipn6if. 

Air  ccra*  t  (worts  e*i  airi, 

Eiroi  f»a  ^ciAo*,  «{«  dirarq. 

Ej  u  dtfrtf gopovir  ({xopdrcva) 

%yi»  to"  ciradia  »e  rcXoVu. 

Tp  dXufelo. 

Ml  d/>f<m  car*  voXXi. 

Soycaraorvw  f/j  raftro. 

A«2m  rfr  ^rtydV  «o*. 

Air  iprtorigopai  tit  rolro. 

BSptt  H^Mvof,  ic  ropfw 

V9V. 

Er±  &»  ft Ao.  I  will  not. 

<Vc#  focrrMMropat  «ff  rotra.  I  object  to  this. 

Ati  »4  *v*4ot>A<p0$(,  va  ero-  To  consult,  consider,  or 

X**Qiu  I  »*  4«vfsHes(.  retolve. 

TI  wfiUti  re  **>*>/«<*  /  What  ought  we  to  do  ? 

T£  54  «e>ft»»*r  i  What  shall  we  do  } 

Ti  pi  c**4#vArfcrf  ri  «*>•»  r  What  do  you  advise  me 

to  do? 
•OroTor  r  **>**  ttXojur  *«ra-  What  part  shall  we  take  ? 

-Ac  Upvptr  Ir^fh  Let  us  do  this. 

S?mi  MA4f«0«r  fy&  r* It  is  better  that  I— 

Zra**rc  rfAfyor.  Wait  a  little. 

Air  <fcA*r  i?mi  «aAflrr/>oi»  Would  it  not  be  better 

wn f  that 

Br&  dr***99a  KaXtrtp*.  I  wish  it  were  better. 
eiAfr*  Up*  taktrtpa  *r  —  You  will  do  better  i(- 
'At+wtrt  tit.  Let  mo  go. 

hr  %p+m  tit  rip  row™  *<H>  If  I  were  in  your  place 

iyd I 

B?M«r4Uc«*  ..  Itistfcft 

t%e  rtader  by  the  tptcimem  Mow  will  be  enabled  to 
compare  the  modern  with  the  ancient  tongue. 

FikBALLVL  PASSAOM  FBOX  ST.  *OKX*m  OOflPEL. 
Kim*.  AtfcjrrMiv. 

KaAaA*  e\  Kcs^aA*  a> 

L  WT  r*r  dpxhP  |ro  •      L  'EN  «>%9  ^  *  A^<, 
My*?  kc!  •  X«>«(  )rap  ptre  wet  b  \6ys  h  *P*S  r*»  •« Sir, 


BeUere  me. 

I  can  assure  you  of  it. 

I  would  lay  what  bet  ; 

please  on  this. 
You  jest  by  chance  ? 


Do  you  speak  seriously  ? 
I  speak  seriously  to  you, 
and  tell  you  the  truth. 

I  assure  you  of  it. 
You  have  guessed  it. 
You  have  hit  upon  it. 
I  believe  you. 
I  must  believe  you. 
This  is  not  impossible. 
Then  it  is  very  well. 

Well,  well. 
It  is  not  true 
It  is  false. 

There  is  nothing  of  this. 
It  is  a  falsehood,  an  im- 
posture. 
I  was  in  joke. 
I  said  it  to  laugh. 
Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 
I  agree  with  you. 
I  give  my  assent. 
I  do  not  oppose  this. 
I  agree. 


«.  'Sroftrof  flw  tit  t*)* 
d*Xh»  pea  6co*. 

3L  *OXa  [ri  »f>aypara]  ita 
pieoo  r«9  [Atyov]  iyhrtaap, 
xal  xupif  avri*  ii¥  lytvt 
rcWva  €trt  iyirt. 

4.  Rif  atorov  ffrw  (w^*  *ai 

dptaVW. 

5.  Kal  ri  tptif  tit  t)v  ok*- 
rtlm»  Qtyytti  «al  h  wrtia 
Slit  ri  *ara\a$e. 

&  *Byir»  lv*t  Mputwaf 
dvirraXftivof  Awd  Ti*  6cd», 
ri  foipa  t»v  IwarriK. 


ft  Ofc»f  »r  h  dpx§  *P* 

3.  Ilurra  H  aivri  lytvtr* 
tm\  x*V««  cirri  iylvtr*  »«A 
Iv,  8  ytyartp. 

4.  'Br  «*>${»*  *v,  ml  J 
C»4  H*  ri  ffc  ri3r  trip* 

&  Kal  rt  jwf  h  r$  vxorl* 
jainiy  Kal  h  cicoria  airri  oi 
KartAafo*. 

6.  "Ryivtro  SrOpmnt  **- 
tcraXptvot  napa  Bud,  Svopa 
uitrut  'Itaarvw, 


THE  INSCEIPTIONS  AT  ORCHOMENUS. 
•  FROM  MELETIUS. 

*OPXOMENO'£,  koiv<3(  Irpirot?,  rSXif  irorl  wXowtta 
Tartf  xal  ioxvptorarri,  vp6rtpov  K*Xovpivri  Boicurcra]  'A$!f- 
*aitii{  rh*  ovolap  Ifrov  6  Nadf  r<3i»  X&plrcjv,  tif  rdr  bwoTov 
brXiipiovoy  tIX*i  «l  6ijrfarot,  owrtybf  rd  lia^of  dp«rjrd60if 
»ori  6r4  rca»  AnaXayKWv.  ''EitartyyCpt^ov  tit  atrip  rffv 
wiXiw  ra  Xaptrfota,  rod  awtlov  dy&vos  tvpov  iviypaf&g  h 
vrQAMtf  l*6o*  roV  KTie$iifTO{  vaov"  hr*  Mpan  riff  Qtorfco*, 
M  rod  vfHirtHntaOapUv  Mo*tos,  M  twv  0aciXlotv  Ba#i> 
Xctov,  Alovroft  Ml  Kawrairrfrov,  tx^<rat  afrwr  l»  M* 

"  OUc  fMw»  r*»  tfyw»a  r«5r  Xafcn^wK 

ZaArtorfr. 
Mifyif  *A««AXwvfotr  'A^rtoxroj  dird  Maia*&f>9*. 

«pv{. 
Z<utAo(  ZufXov  Ilii^iof. 

'Sovpfjptof  Novftnrlov  'AOijiraTof. 

Ilotrtrt){  l*u>v. 
'ApirUf  Arj/»«»«Afo»f  O^aroj. 

AiA»»r<}f. 
'A»*XAd^«ro(  'AwXXoMrov  Kpfa. 

AiX^SSf. 
F6it*w*t  foiiwrov  'Apyifos* 

KiQaptorlrt. 
iawlas  9A»»XX0i6rm9  t*»  •artov  AioMf  M  I 

KiQapMs. 
Aapjrpiot  UappttioKOV  KmXxQ&6vff. 

Tp*y?i&s. 
bnaepdrtis  'Apioroplwovt  Ptftut. 

KotptoMf. 
KmXXlcrpar+s  'Efa«f*rov  6>i6atOf. 

XJotryHH  Zarip***. 
'Apnvtaf  £Htp9wXUvs  QriSaiog, 

AbtpfScos  A*>po$Uv  TapamiMJf. 
Ilotitrkt  Tpayvit&v. 
Xo*+*\Hs  Soo>«cXi0Vf  'AfrWt of. 

Ka^piX»c  6coJ<Jo««  6vo*ar0c; 
v    UotTjrht  Ktapw&iav. 

TTro-rpir/Jf. 
"ArraXof  'ArraXov  'A^iimios. 
OTo**  frfrftir  rdy  yi|pnrov  dywwi  r«3r  J 

UaiS*(  aiAnvris. 
AtwX^t  K*XXtptfov  eqtfaZof. 

RaTiat  liytpavmt, 
XrparTvot  Eivucv  Q^aTos. 

"Avipns  rriXf  ori(. 
Af«JrA9(  KaXX<f>^»t  9^^. 

'Avipat  hy*pto>*t> 
?6Sir*9i  V*Stmv  'ApycTi/(. 

TpaytoS&f* 
*It*okp&ttk  'AptoT»nlvov{  FSfiiof 

K<MyMf. 


so 
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KaAAforparv;  *BJ(i*f<rr*i>  Ondalog. 
Td  kpwtgta. 
KupyinS*  IIoii»rfa. 
AAifay^pof  'Apt?rfa>yoc  'AAtratsf. 

*Ey  <W  ff  Irfpa  AwptirSf. 

Mya*/yw  dpxorrog  dywoBtrioprog  ri 

Xaptrtirtop,  tHptdaru  v&rrw  ai  rvtdt  t*tga*xp  rd 

Xsptrcfrta. 

XaXviygrdg. 
WXtptg  ♦tXfyw  'Addycii*. 

Kdpovf. 
"Riptiias  Viucpdrtog  Ottdttog* 

TLotirag. 
M4«rrwp  Mfcropeff  tcMrcufr . 

Kpdrw  KXiwpog  QttStiog. 

AiXttrdg. 
Hcptfsytif  HptfcXc/dao  Km£««ify*Y. 

AJAatrddf. 
Aapdptrog  TXaigto  "Apyiog* 

KiOaptardf, 
Tdaarpag  'ApaX&a  AioXtdt  dxi  sfo«pf»af . 

TpayarvddV. 
'AagXawtdStaoog  HovBtdo  Tapapriptt* 

Kbipatvi6f.' 
'StgSarparog  QtXocrp&rta  OtOttog. 

Td  IxipUaa  KuipatvS6t» 
ESapxt  BpoSSrut  Kopa>pc6g,n 

»Ey  dAAw  Af0«. 

'Mtpixer  II«X««pdro»f  'laptfyvpoc  d<«>4rur0r  Irdptsvl 
Xopayttcaprtg  ptxdmaprtt  Sioptoo*  dpiBng**  rfpuyo;  dp- 

*Ey  irf/xp  Af0«. 

'$fydp%ci>  *flX**Tf>  p*«»df  &ctAsv0fo(  dp*i.....w$  E{- 
foAt  dpxtSdpu  <f>***tTa...„.„.Ss  dm'cWa  drd  rdf  wt»y- 
ypa0<5  Wda  rear  roAcpdpxwy,  «i}  rwy  «ar©rrau*,  dvtX6- 
fitpot  rif  <rBt>yypa^a>(  rd$  «i|tirar  irdp  ctyprfra,  «ft  ^(4fey 
«4  *affi«Af  <y-..~.  .„.~*i>  rtpSpuoov  0a»*t(aj,  «4  dsporcAcfy 
AtKn&pctf,  *»)  dfoyiwoy  Ka<f>iao6utt}  xip^ptTa  gdr  rd  \pd<pio- 
p«  rw  ^apw. 

AWET>ni 

3«ydpX<i>  dpxorrog,  pttpig  dXaXtoptvfw  F  dpruv,  roAf- 
*A*tof  rap  fee  drtdwrc  rffaAv  dpxtSapn  06>*rtT  ard  roj 
ffovfrpa^w  rd  «araAv>r«y  *dr  rd  \JAftapa  rw  Jd/iw,  dy«- 
Adpcyof  rdf  oovyypaf&g  rbg  gtpspag  nip  ffctyiA*?,  «* 
itfpopa  d-ttutiag.  Ktf  xip  Stutri>oiov  gaftvoSupta  xtpurfa, 
gfl  XvalSapop  SaportXtog  xiSa  rwy  woXtpdpx^p,  *h  r&p 
garoirrauy. 

"'Apxovrot  b  IpxopMvi  $w6px<*,  utpdg  'AAaA*©p«yf« 
h  Si  F  iXarfq  Mfyefra*  'ApxcAdu  pet  yd;  jrp<Srw.  'Opo- 
Aflya  EWa»At>  F  IXarbj,  9  k?I  r§  v6Xt  lpx'«iisvtov.  *Entih 
K**opl<ny  E^aiAflf  irip  r^f  r6Xiot  ri  idwtkov  Swap  tar 
rat  opaXoylas  rat  rtdtrat  $v»&pxca  ^PXwror,  pctyd< 
^ciXm0|m,  «//  o*r  AtttXtrn  air*  In  oi8lv  nap  raw  *6Xiv, 
aXA'  drtxt  navra  wtpl  wavrds,  r^  &vnit&6avQi  r$  r6Xi  rd 
lx*>rt{  rat  ipoA-tyfaj,  rf  ^liy  irorl  Stiopfrov  xfi**** 
EtfuiXv  M  yo/itef  F  /rt  dwtrrapa  ffoUavi  <r«*y  i»ittis  ^»* 
*arlns  Tt  cart  rpotfdrvf  <ro^r  Hyvs  X"*(nS  dpXl  txo  XP***> 
b  bnavr*s  b  lura  Hvapx**  ipxopra  ta'pevfof  dvoypa* 
tMn  61  E^wA»y  «ar»  iyxavrdr  f«a»roy  »ap  rd*  rap  tap 
k)  t4*  *6uw  &>  rir$  tatpara  r&p  irpwWrwy,  kH  rw 
Jy<3*,  r^  T«3r  ^u»c3y,  **  rc3y  Iirrwy,  r^  «ariya  dvapattaw 
9(kh  rd  vXtTBot  pel  dToypafeeo  Zic  vXtopa  r«y  ytypaa- 

ptwtop  l*  rl  ffovyxuptt™  i  SUaris ^.n  rd  ivpopto* 

ZvQoXop  6$c rXct-My.*,  — Xif  rup  lpx*ptvit»¥  dfynplta 
nrrap&Kwra  BMcaXv  gaff  Uaarap  btavrip,  *h 


t6mw  ftpint  ^p^cpv^..-^  .rat  **U  U&rrat  cart  ptfiw 
.—««.«.r<i»  i4  Iprp«r»f  lerw  rip  fpxop6»toyMM...MM. 

,Eir  lUtflf  Ar0oi(. 

"'AwASpa  afrtaw  x«fp«  w  NOKTES.  «  KaXXirfw 
dp^pix»d  ««l  «XX4c"  »E»  obStpia  twtypafSj  Hop  rdror, 
I  n»<*/»a,  dt  <Ji  ^p<tf  iroypdAoutp,  ol  waXatol  vpovtypa+o*. 
Kal  ra  W* 


The  following  ii  the  prospectus  of  a  translation 
of  Anacharsis  into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master, 
Marmarotouri,  who  wished  to  publish  it  in  England. 

EIAHZ1S  TrnorPA*iKH. 

Upi(  rots  b>  ftXoytPttt  *a\  ^cAf AAiyraf. 

'OKM  s?(  0t6Xla  wapratawa  Jrrpv^cSw,  Ktvpt,  Hctr 
tlpat  rd  %Pt*W  t%S  'Iowpfaj,  it*  airft  yap  l\tvpieKiT*i 
h  wXtov  ptpatprxTftitrri  rtfXaidrw,  Kal  deupafprai  Us  if  an- 
rfarpy  99q,  *pd\ttt  Kal  itoiKffdtt  xoXXtiv  Kal  itafSpw 
iSruv  gal  ysmip  u»  rJ)y  uv^prip  Stsvtfararo  koI  6iarwrti  k 
'hrropttfi  Aifiynvti  ti$  alvha  rdp  aravrm. 

Mta  rirata  hrttrr**n  rtpat  tiaraxrwrot,  *al  lp  rein* 
udrfXrpif,  ^  Kpetrrop  tlwttp  dpayxaia*  diorl  Xocedr  foili 
afoot  va  rhp  iertpoiptBa,  ptf  d(<«poyrsf  otrt  rat  ipx*i  «* 
xpoydwop  patt  rd&y  rdrt  koI  r<5(  tvptBttxap  tit  rat  rarpi- 
Sat  pat ,  owrt  ra  Wn,  ra  KaropBvpara  gal  rJ^y  itoU^rU 
rw  f  Ay  Iptarjtamep  rvit  dXXoytrttf,  tfttpaw  pa  pa<  A5- 
covp  9xi  p6vo*  iaroptK&t  rh»  dpxh*  gal  rifp  rpdoiow  rw 
vpaydpup  pas,  dXXa  gal  roKoyptiptgSt  pis  ktxwrw  rfc 
Sitrttf  r&p  warpliuv  pas,  gal  olevel  x*<P*YUY<*  ytv6pem 
pi  rait  ytvypa+tKrit  rw  ntragas,  pSt  Xlyowp,  Ww  thai  si 
'Afljyai,  Ww  h  rrdpri?,  licit  at  eiftai,  rdaa  trrd&ia  If  *fAi« 
dgtxtt  h  pta  iwapxta  diri  Hfp&XXnp.  Tt^rof  «n^^«  r)> 
plap  n6XiptU(tpot  rifp  {AAiyy,  Kal  r\.  Upoctn  8*  tpurlpw 
par  airoit  roif  pJi  EAAqva? x"pa7">roi)f  past  *6Bsp  ixaw 
ptfgaa*  yd  l\t{:rowfivov»  dpxas  rdaop  *a\*ias,  dpvgoorikt* 
pit  dwagpipwrat  pi  airoif  rait  X6y*is.  "  Ka6a>s  b  U  Zrf 
B(at  'Ardxop««,dy  dip  t*cpUpxsro  ra  ntrtwppdma  Uiir* 
gXlpara  rft  'EAXddof,  dtp  tig  ipQoptiTo  rd  d(tuparat  ri 
909  Kal  rots  p6pors  ra>y  'EAAqyuy,  %9tXi  pctpw  InO*  tu 
ri  dp*pa  gal  ri  r  nay  pa'  otrto  gal  b  f)ptrcpos  iarpif,  9r  iU 
IpMapt  ra  rot  'I**-o«pdrovf,  dip  Ifovaro  pk  xpoxupfa 
tig  rftp  rtxw  ro*.  Ay  6  ip  iiptp  P9poQtT*ii  Up  i^ira^  ri 
ro«  SrfXwwj,  Awcofpyov,  gal  Uirrago^  Sly  idiparo  va  p+ 
dpfjtrp  gal  pa  gaXupyntry  ra  ffin  rdp  bpoytp&p  rw  Kt  b 
P/Jrwp  Sip  drgpei^iro  ra{  si+paStias  gal  roif  x«P<»ri^ 
prff  roi  AripooBlpovt,  Up  htpyovctv  tig  rag  ^v\af  ruf 
OKpoariaP  rov  Ay  6  Mot  Avaxapoif,  b  Kvptof  'AMii 
BapBoXopaTof  Siv  ivtylvooKt  pi  pty6Xap  brtporhr  gal  cri- 
ftp  rots  nXloP  iygptrovt  nyypafrtt  r&p  'EAXifyaw,  ift- 
pevr&p  airvtit  garafiddog  M  rptagvpra  Mv  Mt  Sip  1fie\n 
l{v$a*Tj  rotrnp  rhv  wtnl  'EAA^wr  lirraplap  rat,  frig  lUpi 
tyevtg  ra9  Wot  'Avax*ptnb><  rap'  tiro*  gpaatapopAeOnyUl 
tig  8Xag  rag  cvpuvaTtag  StaXUrovg  p€rsyXurrto6ri."  Kal  i 
ip  lyl  Xwy<o,  ol  ptanpoi,  dp  dtv  intpyav  Sia  bSnyvvg  r*if 
rpaydp**  pag%  99(Xay  Xawg  gtptOipwrai  paralug  pttft 
to*  p9p.  Aird  Up  tlrai  Xdyta  ipSowtaaplpov  Sia  ri  d(>«* 
ytplg  Tpaigov-,  s7pai  Si  ^tXaXfjSovt  Ttppayv,  8gug  iptri-  j 
fpan  rip  Mop  'Aydxapaiy  d*d  ro9  TaAAdra^  $ig  ri  Tip-  I 
pa»tg6p. 

Ay  Xotvdy  Kal  fattf  $£Xoipsp  yd  psBi^psp  rfc  yructai 
rw*  Xapwptap  Karopdvpartap  b**9  frayay  •{  bavpgartl 
UtXpot  wpopdroptg  1tp&Pt  dp  irctopcSycy  yd  pdtooptp  r1)r 
wpoodop  gal  atfqvip  T<ap  sit  rat  ri%pag  gal  kwtoritpag  tol 
tig  k&Oc  &XXo  eiSog  padfotvg,  dp  IxtOpSP  rcpop)n>iy  rJ 
yptapivuptp  w69tp  garay6pt9at  gal  bvotovg  Savpaeroig  gal 
utydXotg  tpSpag,  tl  gal  *poy6povg  fipcSy,  ^r«,  JspiTg  Up 
yptopfyptp,  tig  xatpip  brui  ol  dXXoycpcTg  $avpj;ct*tf 
airoig,  *at  Lg  rartpag  warrotaaotp  paHatwt  WfWret,  ag 
ovpSpdpoptp  awavrtg  gpoHpm  tit  rkp  iadaatp  roi  5«ps- 
atov  rssro*  avyypdpmarot  r»»  tiiov  'Araxdpatag. 

Bptig  ofo  ol  v*oyty**+mi**  SiXoptv  Urtilvu  wpoBvpm 
ri)v  pcrddpao-ir  ro9  Be  J Xlo*  pi  rfty  card  rd  iwari*  foh 
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*> 


t«M»  4***1*  rfc  yfrr  c«f*  *>*f  SjtiMsf.  eel  biter*  ro9ro 
tig  rfosir,  &&**»  rd  taWuivtott  pi  rots  ytoypatj>iKoi>< 
thrums  pi  *rA£;  Pua«rc*s  Aij[««f  iyKtxop*ypi*Q*i  "f 
*J<r*  p«S  ypappmra,  rpoeriMrrst  8,  re  i\A»  %p(pnpov  **l 
ippiitse  tis  riff  laroptav. 

•OXsr  rd  ovyypappa  $i\tt  yhtt  lis  r6povs  StSSt**  Kurd, 
plpsotv  rfo  *IraXi«ffo  Uidctots.  H  rt/ift  &X««  rai>  ovyyp&p- 
mst»$  c?*ai  a)iopivta  ttxmlli  rUs  Btlwts  6i&  r^r  Tpoedfjitriv 
t£v  ytuype^mCi*  mva.Ku>¥.  'O  $<Aoyn>Jlf  0*y  owSpopririis 
wpbrti  tra  jrAqpwif  «t(  cade  rtf>i»y  fiopivt  Iva  *al  KaftaKro- 
rta  cr«oei  r3*  Btlrrw,  «ral  rovro  xw/>U  **ppiov  vp66oet¥, 
i\X'  sifhdf  food  BiXei  t$  wapaSoOg  b  r6pos  mmuipivot  *«* 
kpbou 

'Bfp'upbot  nil  tti&atpopts  ftafftcuotrc,  *EXA*>*>r  iraf&s. 
Tfc  iptripas  dydwtft  ifssrsaiiw, 

Imatfrnn  Mappaporoipns. 
Ampjrptf  JkvUptfs. 
Emtpidtow  UptGi-Tvi. 
Ir  Tptcrrfo,  r»  scarry  'Orrufpfov,  1790. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

Tll  HATE' PA  pa;  ovod  c?eai  lis  roit  ripavric,  at  aytao. 
f§  ri&npa  eow.  Aj  fAfy  &  0aai\tia  oov.  As  yfrif  r<J  3r  Aij/<u 
#«,  *a0£f  c/$  t6p  ovoardv,  tr^q  <rai  «*;  r//r  y$>».  Td  i^w/ii 
fttf  ri  ffaptpud*,  66(  pat  rd  o4\ptpov.  Kal  ovy\<oprict 
pat  rk  %pin  pat,  tadutf  *al  tpttf  euy  xtopovpt*  rovf  Kpio- 
4ti\krat  p*t.  Kai  phv  pas  $lpt  tit  mtpaopdv,  dXAck  l\iv- 
btpvei  pas  iwd  rev  irortipdv.  mOn  tf  <«4  oov  tlvai  it  0aoi- 
Xrf«  <U,  4  JfVajitq,  teal  ft  66{at  lit  rvis  atwrtff.    'Apqv. 

IN  GREEK. 

HATEP  iipcbv,  b  Iv  ro?(  ovpuroTt,  ayta<r$ftru  rd  ho  pa 
••».  'EAOtrw  ^  /?««<Xcia  ••»•  ytvnOnrw  rd  $i\rip<i  oovt  i>t 
biipmru*,  xat  iirt  r4f  X'~(.  Tdy  J/>roy  ^uy  rdo  ^tovo-ioy 
^(  4^cy  oiiptpov.  Kai  a^ff  q^Fy  rd  S^nAiffiam  ^(5»,  wj 
Wi  ^tf  ifUpar  roTt  tyciXiratf  ^«5»'.  Kal  /ii)  tiosptytyt 
1l*$i  tl(  rttpaepdy,  «XM  jrfoat  ffpit  and  rov  rorwrf. 
"On  «od  iari>»  ^  ^atf-cAiTa,  cac  h  ivvaptt,  koX  h  &6\a%  tit 
ro%s  *iwms. 


CANTO   III. 


In  "pritU  of  place  "  here  last  the  eagle  flew. 

Sun**  xviii.  line  o. 
'Pxxdb  of  place"  is  a  term  of  falconry,  and 
the  highest  pitch  of  flight.  8ee  Macbeth,  &c. 

••  Aa  Eigfc  tiiwwinf  fa  hh  plto  of  pl«e 
W»  ty  •  moMuif  Ovl  tuwked  at  aud  Utted. 

2. 
oW4  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens*  tyrant  lord. 
Stanza  xx.  line  9. 
See  the  famous  song  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton.— The  beat  English  translation  is  in  Bland's 
Anthology,  bj  Mr.  Denman. 

M  Wkh  nyrtb  ae  «wwd  will  I  wrothe,"  4*. 


-4jui  oA  went  merry  as  a  marriaye-bell. 

Stanza  xxi.  line  8. 
On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said 
that  a  baU  was  given  at  Brussels. 

4,& 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clans- 
man*s  ears.  Stanza  xxvi.  line  9. 

.     Sir  Bran  Cameron,  and  his  descendant  Donald, 
the  "gentle  Lochiel"  of  the  " forty-fire." 
11       * 


And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Stanza  xxvii.  line  1. 

The  wood  of  Soignies  is  supposed  to  be  a  rem- 
nant of  the  "  forest  of  Ardennes/'  famous  in 
Boiardo's  Orlando,  and  immortal  in  Shakspeare's 
"  As  You  Like  It."  It  is  also  celebrated  in  Tacitus 
as  being  the  spot  of  successful  defence  by  the  Ger- 
mans against  the  Roman  encroachments. — I  hare 
ventured  to  adopt  the  name  connected  with  nobler 
associations  than  those  of  mere  slaughter. 


/  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could 
not  bring.  Stanza  xxx.  line  9. 

My  guide  from  Mont  St.  Jean  over  the  field 
seemed  intelligent  and  accurate.  The  place  where 
Major  Howard  fell  was  not  far  from  two  tall  and. 
solitary  trees  (there  was  a  third  cut  down  or  shivered 

"~  *  ttle)  which  stand  a  few  yards  from  each 
i  pathway's  side. — Ben ea til  these  he  died 
buried.  The  body  has  since  been  removed 
id.  A  small  holio)w  for  the  present  marks 
wherelt  lay,  but  will  probably  soon  be  effaced ;  the 
plough  has  been  upon  it,  and  the  grain  is. 

After  pointing  out  the  different  spots  where 
Picton  and  other  gallant  men  had  perished,  the 
guide  said,  "  here  Major  Howard  lay ;  I  was  near 
him  when  wounded."  I  told  him  my  relationship, 
and  he  seemed  then  still  more  anxious  to  point  out 
the  particular  spot  and  circumstances.  The  place 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  in  the  field  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  two  trees  above  mentioned. 

I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  com- 
paring  it  with  my  recollection  of  similaf  scenes. 
As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  tho 
scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this  may  be 
mere  imagination:  I  have  viewed  with  attention 
those  of  Platea,  Troy,  Mantinea,  Leuctra,  Chsre- 
nea,  and  Marathon ;  and  the  field  around  Mont  8t. 
Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears  to  want  little  but  a 
better  cause,  and  that  indefinable  but  impressive 
halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  arouna  a  cel- 
ebrated spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  ot 
these,  except  perhaps  the  last  mentioned. 


^^JH^bi 
co^H^lani 


S. 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea's  sliore. 

Stanza  xxxiv.  line  6. 
The  (fabled)  apples  on  the  brink  of  the  lake 
Asphaltes  were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and  within 
ashes. — Vide  Tacitus,  His  tor.  1,  5,  7. 

9. 

For  sceptered  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den. 
Stanza  xli.  line  last. 

The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  "  if  we  have  writ 
our  annals  true,"  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on 
mankind  of  his  want  of  all  community  of  feeling  fot 
or  with  them;  perhaps  more  offensive  to  human 
vanity  than  the  active  cruelty  of  more  trembling 
and  suspicious  tyranny. 

Such  were  his  speeches  to  public  assemblies  as 
well  as  individuals ;  and  the  single  expression  which 
he  is  said  to  have  used  on  returning  to  Paris  after 
the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  army,  nibbing 
his  hands  over  a  fire,  "This  is  pieasanter  than 
Moscow,"  would  probably  alienate  more  favor  from 
his  cause  than  the  destruction  and  reverses  which 
led  to  the  remark. 

10. 

What  want  these  outlaws  conquerors  should  have. 
Stanza  xlviii.  line  6. 

M  What  wind  that  knave 
That  a  king  should  fan?*/" 

was  King  James's  auestion  on  meeting  Johnny 
Armstrong  and  his  followers  in  full  accoutrements. 
—See  the  Ballad. 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


11. 
The  castled  crag  af  Drachenfeh. 

Page  41,  verse  1 
The  castle  of  Drachenfels  stands  on  the  highest 
summit  of  "  the  seven  Mountains,"  oyer  the  Rhine 
hanks:  it  is  in  ruins,  and  connected  with  some 
■faffMlttT  traditions:  it  is  the  first  in  view  on  the 
road  from  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river :  on  this  bank,  nearly  facing  it,  are  the  remains 
•f  another,  called  the  Jew's  castle,  and  a  large  cross 
commemorative  of  the  murder  of  a  chief  by  his 
brother :  the  number  of  castles  and  cities  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  on  both  sides  is  very  great,  and 
their  situations  remarkably  beautiful. 

12. 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept. 
Stanza  lvii.  line  last. 

The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented^  Gen- 
eral Marceau  (killed  by  a  rifle  ball  at  Alto 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  year  of  th< 
republic)  still  remains  as  described. 

The  inscriptions  on  his  monument  are  rai 
long,  and  not  required:  his  name  was  enough; 
France  adored,  and  her  enemies  admired ;  both 
wept  over  him. — His  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
generals  and  detachments  from  both  armies.  In 
the  same  grave  General  Hoohe  is  interred,  a  gallant 
man  also  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  but  though 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  battle,  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  die  there :  his  death  was 
attended  by  suspicions  of  poison. 

A  seperate  monument  (not  over  his  body,  which 
Is  buried  by  Marceau's)  is  raised  for  him  near 
Andernach,  opposite  to  which  one  of  his  most 
memorable  exploits  was  performed,  in  throwing  a 
bridge  to  an  island  on  the  Rhine.  The  shape  and 
style  are  different  from  that  of  Marceau's,  and  the 
inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing. 

"  The  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse 

to  its  Commander  in  Chief 

Hoche." 

This  is  all,  and  as  it  should  be.  Hoche  was 
esteemed  among  the  first  of  France's  earlier  gen- 
erals before  Bonaparte  monopolised  her  triumphs. 
He  was  the  destined  commander  of  the  invading 
army  of  Ireland. 

13. 
Here  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  her  shatter1  d  wall. 
Stansa  IviiL  line  1. 

Bhrenbreitatein,  i.  e.  "the  broad  stone  of  Honor," 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was 
dismantled  and  blown  up  by  the  French  at  the 
truce  of  Leoben. — It  had  been  and  could  only  be 
reduced  by  famine  or  treachery.  It  yielded  to  the 
former,  aided  by  surprise.  After  having  seen  the 
fortifications  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not 
much  strike  by  comparison,  but  the  situation  is 
esonmanding.  General  Marceau  besieged  it  in  vain 
far  some  time,  and  I  slept  in  a  room  where  I  was 
shown  a  window  at  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
standing  observing  the  progress  of  the  siege  by 
MonHght,  when  a  ball  struck  immediately  below  it. 

14. 
Vnsepukhred  they  roam'd,  and  shriek*  d  each  wander- 
ing ghost.  Stanza  lxiii.  line  last. 
The  chapel  is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of 
bones  diminished  to  a  email  number  by  the  Bur- 
gundian  legion  in  the  service  of  France,  who 
anxiously  effaced  this  record  of  their  ancestors'  less 
successful  invasions.  A  few  still  remain,  notwith- 
standing the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgundians  for 
ages,  (all  who  passed  that  way  removing  a  bone  to 
their  own  country,)  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies 
of  the  Swiss  postillions,  who  carried  them  off  to 
teU  for  knife-handles,  a  purpose  fox  which  the 


whiteness  imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of  «*ar»  ha* 
rendered  them  in  great  request.  Of  these  reiki  I 
ventured  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  have  mads 
a  quarter  of  a  hero,  for  which  the  sole  excuse  is, 
that  if  I  had  not,  the  next  passer  by  might  hw 
perverted  them  to  worse  uses  than  the  careJul 
preservation  for  which  I  intend  for  them. 

16. 
LevelTd  Aventicum  hath  strew' d  her  subject  fame. 
Stanxa  lxv.  line  last. 
Aventicum  (near  Morat)  was  the  Roman  capital 
of  Helvetia,  wnere  Avenches  now  stands. 

16. 

And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  em 

dust.  Stanxa  lxvi.  line  last. 

Julia  Alpinula,  a  young  Aventiaa  priestess,  died 

soon  aitabaswmn  endeavor  to  save  her  father,  con* 

death  as  a  traitor  by  Aulius  Carina. 

ipitaph  was  discovered  many  years  ago ;— it  is 

Julia  Alpinula 

Hicjaceo 

Infelicia  patris,  infelix  proles 

Dess  Aventia?  8acerdos; 

Exorare  patris  neoem  non  potui 

Male  mori  in  fatis  ille  erat, 

Vixl  annos  xxm. 

I  know  of  no  human  composition  so  effecting  at 
this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  interest.  These  arc 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish, 
and  to  which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  healthy 
tenderness,  from  the  wretched  and  glittering  detail 
of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests  and  battles,  with 
which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a  time  to  a  false  and 
feverish  sympathy,  from  whence  it  recurs  at  length 
with  all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxication. 

17. 
In  the  sun's  face,  Wee  yonder  Alpine  snow. 
Stanza  lxvii.  line  8. 

This  is  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  (Jon* 
3,  1816,)  which  even  at  this  distance  dasales  mine. 

(July  20th.)  I  this  day  observed  for  some  time 
the  distinct  reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont 
Argentierre  in  the  calm  of  the  lake,  which  I  was 
crossing  in  my  boat ;  the  distance  of  these  moun- 
tains from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

18. 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone. 

Stansa  lxxL  line  8. 
The  color  of  the  Rhona-at  Geneva  is  Hue,  to  a 
depth  of  tint  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  is 
water,  salt  or  fresh,  except  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Archipelago. 

19. 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek  posted. 
Stanza  lxxix.  line  last 
This  refers  to  the  account  in  his  "Confessitnw" 
of  his  passion  for  the  Countess  d'Houdctot,  (the 
mistress  of  8t.  Lambert,)  and  his  long  walk  evert 
morning  for  the  sake  of  the  single  kiss  which  was 
the  common  salutation  of  French  acquaintance.— 
Rousseau's  description  of  hisrfeelings  on  this  occa- 
sion may  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate,  vet 
not  impure  description  and  expression  of  love  that 
ever  kindled  into  words;  which  after  all  must  be 
felt,  from  their  very  force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
delineation*— a  painting  can  give  no  sufficient  ides 
of  the  ocean. 

90. 

Of  earths ergazmg  mountains, 

Stansa  xd.  line  & 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  beauofa) 


KOTSS  TO  CHIL0&  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


end  impressive  doctrines  of  the  dirine  Founder 
Christianity  were  delivered,  not  in  the  Temple,  but 
•ntheJfotmt. 

To  mure  the  question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to 
human' eloquence,— the  most  effectual  and  splendid 
specimens  were  not  pronounced  within  walls. 
Demosthenes  addressed  the  public  and  popular 
assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That  this 
added  to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator 
and  hearers,  may  be  conceived  from  the  difference 
between  what  we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and 
there  produced,  and  those  we  ourselves  experience 
in  the  perusal  in  the  closet.  It  is  one  thing  to 
read  the  Iliad  at  Sigsum  and  on  the  tumuli,  or  by 
the  springs  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain 
and  river  and  Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another 
to  trim  your  taper  over  it  in  a  snug  library — this  I 
know. 

Were  the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is 
called  Methodism  to  be  attributed  to  any  cause 
beyond  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  its  vehement 
faith  and  doctrines  (the  truth  or  error  of  which  I 
presume  neither  to  canvass  nor  to  question)  I 
should  venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of 
preaching  in  the  £eW»,  and  the  unstudied  and 
extemporaneous  effusions  of  its  teachers. 

The  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at 
least  in  the  lower  orders)  is  most  sincere,  and 
therefore  impressive,  are  accustomed  to  repeat  their 
prescribed  orisons  and  prayeretwherever  they  may 
be  at  the  stated  hours— of  course  frequently  m  the 
open  sir,  kneeling  upon  a  light  mat,  (which  they 
carry  for  the  purpose  of  a  bed  or  cushion  as  re- 
quired :)  the  ceremony  lasts  some  minutes,  during 
which  thev  are  totally  absorbed,  and  only  living  in 
their  supplication :  nothing  can  disturb  them.  On 
me  the  simple  and  entire  sincerity  of  these  men, 
and '  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be  within  and 
upon  them,  made  a  far  greater  impression  than  any 
general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places  of 
worship,  of  which  I  have  seen  those  of  almost  every 
persuasion  under  the  sun;  including  most  of  our 
own  sectaries,  and  the  Greek,  the  Catholic,  the 
Armenian,  the  Lutheran,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan. Many  of  the  negroes,  of  whom  there 
are  numbers  in  the  Turkish  empire,  are  idolaters, 
and  have  free  exercise  of  their  belief  and  its  rites : 
some  of  these  I  had  a  distant  view  of  at  Patras, 
and  from  what  I  could  make  out  of  them,  the} 
appeared  to  b*  of  a  truly  Pagan  description,  and 
not  very  agreeable  to  a  spectator. 

tl. 
The  sky  is  changed!— and  such  a  change  !  Oh  night. 
Stansa  xciL  line  1. 
The  thunder-storm  to  which  these  lines  refer 
occurred  on  the  13th  of  June,  1816,  at  midnight. 
I  hare  seen  among  the  Acrocerannian  mountains  of 
Chimari  several  more  terrible,  but  none  more 
beautiful. 

22. 
And  sunset  into  rose-hue*  tees  them  wrought. 
Stanza  xcix.  line  5. 

Rousseau's   Heloise,   Lettre   17,   part  4, 
"  Cesmontagnes  soat  si  hautes  qu'une  demi-1 
aprea  le  soLeil  couche,  lours  sommets  sont  en© 
eclaires  de  ses  rayons ;  dont  le  rouge  forme  sur 
belle  oouleur  de  rote  qu 


appercoit  de  fori  lo; 

This  applies 
over  Meillerie. 

"J'aUaiaV. 
jours  one  j'y 
oette  viUe  un 
voyages,  let  qui 
noon  rosnen, 
du  gout  et.qui 


particularly  to  the  fr-i^iis 


ila(Sef,et  pen  dan  I 
voir  personne,  j*.1  pii^ 
i  m'a  suivi  ban*  ftp 
it  fctablir  enfin  k^  h- 
volontiers  a  ceo*  ffk 
ibies;  allez  a  Veviti — v| 


of|  mala  ne  las  y  cherchcz  pas."  Les  Confessions,  Hvre 
iv.  page  306,  Lyons  ed.  1796. 

In  July,  1816,  I  made  a  voyage  round  the  Lake 
Of  Geneva ;  and  as  far  as  my  own  observations  have 
led  me,  in  a  not  uninterested  nor  inattentive  survey 
of  all  the  scenes  most  celebrated  by  Rousseau  in 
his  "  Heloise,"  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  thU  there 
is  no  exaggeration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see 
Clarens,  (with  the  scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  Chilion, 
Bovcret,  St.  Gingo,  Meillerie,  Eivan,  and  the 
entrances  of  the  Rhone,)  without  being  forcibly 
struck  with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  persons 
and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled.  But 
this  is  not  all :  the  feeling  with  which  all  around 
Clarens.  and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie,  is 
invested,  is  of  a  still  higher  and  more  comprehen- 
sive order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  individual 
passion ;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  fto 
most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our 
own  participation  of  its  good  and  of  its  glory :  it  is 
the  great  principle  of  the  universe,  which  is  there 
more  condensed,  but  not  less  manifested;  and  of 
which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a  part,  we  lose 
our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the 
whole. 

If  Rousseau  had  never  written,  nor  lived,  the 
same  associations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to 
such  scenes.  He  has  added  to  the  interest  of  his 
works  by  their  adoption ;  he  has  shown  his  sense 
of  their  beauty  by  the  selection;  but  they  have 
done  that  for  him  which  no  human  being  could  do 
for  them. 

I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to 
sail  from  Meillerie  (where  we  landed  for  some  time) 
to  St.  Gingo  during  a  lake  storm,  which  adde€  to 
the  magnificence  of  all  around,  although  occasion- 
ally accompanied  by  danger  to  the  boat,  which  was 
small  and  overloaded.  It  was  over  this  very  part 
of  the  lake  that  Rousseau  has  jlriven  the  boat  of 
St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Meillerie  for 
shelter  during  a  tempest. 

On  gaining  the  shore  at  St.  Gingo,  I  found  that 
the  wind  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  down 
some  fine  old  chestnut  trees  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountains. 

On  the  opposite  height  of  Clarens  is  a  chateau. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  inter- 
spersed with  some  small  but  beautiful  woods ;  one 
of  these  was  named  the  "  Bosquet  de  Julie,"  and  it 
is  remarkable  that,  though  long  ago  cut  down  by 
the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard, 
(to  whom  the  land  appertained,)  that  the  ground 
might  be  enclosed  into  a  vineyard  for  the  miserable 
drones  of  an  exiled  superstition,  the  inhabitants  of 
Clarens  still  point  out  the  spot  where  its  trees 
stood,  calling  it  by  the  name  which  consecrated  and 
survived  them. 

Rousseau  has  not  been  parttculaiiy  fortunate  in 
the  preservation  of  the  "  local  habitations  "  he  has 

S'ven  to  "  airy  nothings."  The  Prior  of  Great  St. 
ernard  has  cut  down  some  of  his  woods  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  casks  of  wine,  and  Bonaparte  has  levelled 
a  part  of  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  in  improving  the 
road  to  Simplon.  The  road  is  an  excellent  one,  but 
I  cannot  nuite  agree  with  a  remark  which  I  heard 
made,  thsft  "  La  route  vaut  miseux  qua  las  son* 
venire." 

38. 
Lausanne  !  and  Ferneg  !  ye  have  hem  the  abodes. 
Stansa  cv.  line  1. 
Voltaic e  and  Gibbon. 

Bad  J  not  filed  mg  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdue* 
Stanza  cxiii.  fine  last. 


Le  pays,  examines  les  sites,  promenez-vous  sur  le  lac 
at  elites  si  la  Nature  n'a  pas  fait  ce  beau  pays  pour 
arte  Jelic,  pom  una  Claire  ei  pour  nn  St.  Preux ; 


rw  Bhaqpo't  bntthav*  \JSml  wj  an 

O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grteve. 
Stansa  cxiv.  line  7> 
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It  is  said  by  Bochefoueault  that  « then  is 
something  in  the  misfortunes  of  men's  best  Meni 
not  displeasing  to  them." 


CANTO   IV. 


1. 

J  stood  %n  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ; 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand, 

Stanxa  i.  lines  1  and  2. 
f  KB  communication  between  the  ducal  palace 
and  the  prisons  of  Venice  is  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or 
covered  gallery,  high  above  the  water,  and  divided 
by  a  stone  wall  into  a  passage  and  a  cell.  The 
state  dungeons,  called  "  poszi,"  or  wells,  were  sunk 
in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the  prisoner 
when  taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the 
gallery  to  the  other  side,  and  being  then  led  back 
into  tne  other  compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge, 
was  there  strangled.  The  low  portal  through  which 
the  criminal  was  taken  into  this  cell  is  now  walled 
up ;  but  the  passage  is  still  open,  and  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  tne  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  pozxi 
are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve,  but  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily 
Mocked  or  broke  up  the  deeper  of  these  dungeons. 
You  may  still,  however,  descend  by  a  trap-rdoor, 
and  crawl  down  through  holes,  half  choked  by 
rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories  below  the  first 
range.  >  If  you  are  in  want  of  consolation  for  the 
extinction  of  patrician  power,  perhaps  you  may 
find  it  there ;  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  glimmers  into 
the  narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the  ceils,  and  the 
places  of  confiement  themselves  are  totally  dark. 
A  small  hale  in  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air  of 
the  passages,  and  served  for  the  introduction  of  the, 
prisoner's  food.  A  wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  was  the  only  furniture.  The 
conductors  tell  you  that  a  light  was  not  allowed. 
The  cells  are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two  and  a 
half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  are 
directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  is 
somewhat  difficult  in  the  lower  holes.  Only  one 
prisoner  was  found  when  the  republicans  descended 
into  these  hideous  recesses,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  confined  sixteen  years.  But  the  inmates  of 
the  dungeons  beneath  had  left  traces  of  their 
repentance,  or  of  their  despair,  which  are  still 
visible,  and  may  perhaps  owe  something  to  recent 
ingenuity.  Some  of  the  detained  appear  to  have 
offended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged  to, 
the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures, 
but  from  the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have 
scratched  upon  the  walls.  The  reader  may  not 
object  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  records  prompted  by 
to  terrific  a  solitude.  As  nearly  as  they  could  be 
copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  three  of  them  are 
axe  as  f  jflows  : 

1. 

KON  TI  FIDAR  AD  ALCUXO  PBXSA  e  TACX 
SB  rUQIB.  VUOI  DB  0*10*1  IK8IDIB  e  LACCI 
XL  PENTIB.TI  PBNTIRTI  HULL  A  OIOVA 
MA  BEN  DI  VALOR  TtJO  LA  tBBA  PROVA 

1607.     ADI  2.  GENARO.  FULRB. 
TBNTO  P*  LA  BBBTIEMMA  P'  AVER  DAT0 
DA  MANS  All  A  VK  MOB.TO 

IACOMO  .  OEXTTX  .  8CRDJSB. 

2. 
UV  PARXAR  POCHO  et 
KBOABJS  PRONTO  et 

UK  PBHSAB  AL  FINB  PtTO  DARR  LA  VTPA 
A  KOI  ALTRI  MBSCHI5TI 

1606 


BOO  IOHK  BAPTMttA  Afi 

BOCLBSIAM  CORTELLARIUS 


DB  CHI  MI  FIDO  GUARDAMI  DIO 

DB  Oil  NO*  MI  FIDO  MI  OUARDARO  10 

A 

TA     H     A     WA 

T.  LA  8     .   C  .  X  .   R. 

The  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected  the 
solecisms ;  some  of  which  arc  however  not  quite  sc 
decided,  since  the  letters  were  evidently  scratched 
in  the  dark.  It  only  need  be  observed,  bestemmia 
and  mangiar  may  be  read  in  the  first  inscription, 
which  was  probably  written  by  a  prisoner  confined 
for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a  funeral: 
that  Cortellarius  is  the  name  of  a  parish  on  tern 
firma,  near  the  sea  ;  and  that  the  last  initials 
evidently  are  put  for  Viva  la  santa  Chiesa  KattoNea 
Romana. 

2. 
She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean. 
Hieing  with  her  Uara  of  proud  towers. 

Stanxa  ii.  lines  1  and  2. 
An   old   writer,   describing   the   appearance  sf 
Venice,  has  made  use  of  the  above  image,  which 
would  not  be  poetical  were  it  not  true. 

"  Quo  JUvtoui  sttperne  urbem  contemtdetvr,  tor- 
friiam  teUuris  tmaginem  medio  Oceano/guratnmtt 
putet  inspicere"  * 

3. 
In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 

Stanza  iii.  line  I. 
The  well-known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alter- 
nate stanzas  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  has  died  with 
the  independence  of  Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem, 
with  the  original  on  one  column,  and  the  Venetian 
variations  on  the  other,  as  sung  by  the  boatmen, 
were  once  common,  and  are  still  to  be  found.  The 
following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the  "Cant*  alls 
Barcariola," 

ORIGINAL. 

Canto  1*  arme  pietose,  e  'I  capitano 
Che  '1  gran  Hepolcro  libero  di  Cristo, 

Molto  egfi  opro  col  senno,  e  con  la  mano 
Molto  soffri  nei  glorioso  acqvisto ; 

E  in  van  1'  Inferno  a  lui  e'  oppose,  e  in  vane 
S'  armd  d'  Asia,  e  di  Libia  u  pop© I  misto, 

Che  il  Ciel  gli  die  favore,  esotto  a  i  Santi 

Segni  ridusse  i  suoi  compagni  erranti. 

TBXBTIAK. 

L*  arme  pietose  de  cantar  gho  vogia, 
£  de  Goftredo  la  immortal  braura 

Che  al  In  '1  ha  libera  co  strassia,  e  dogia 
Del  nostro  buon  Ges6  la  Sepoltura 

Be  mezo  mondo  unito,  e  de  quel  Bogia 
Missier  Pluton  non  r  ha  bu  mai  paura : 

Dio  1*  ha  agiuta,  e  '1  compagni  sparpagnai 

Tutti  *1  gh  i  ha  messi  insieme  i  di  del  Dai. 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take 
up  and  continue  a  stanza  of  their  once  familiar 
bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Ch3ds 
Harold,  and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  rowed  to  the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  of 
whom  was  a  carpenter,  and  the  other  a  gondolier. 
The  former  placed  himself  at  the  prow,  the  latter 
at  the  stern  of  the  boat  A  little  after  leaving  the 
quay  of  the  Piazzetta,  they  hggan  to  sing,  and 
continued  their  exercise  untilwe  arrived  at  the 
island.  They  gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the 
death  of  Clorinda,  and  the  palace  of  Armida ;  and 
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Hi  not  stag  the  Venetian,  tat  the  Tuscan  Tenet, 
lie  ewpenter,  however,  who  wu  the  cleTexer  of 
tke  two,  and  waa  frequently  obliged  to  prompt  his 
companion,  told  ns  that  he  could  translate  the 
original.  He  added*  that  he  could  sing  almost 
three  hundred  atansas,  but  had  not  spirits  (morbin 
sm  the  word  he  used)  to  learn  any  more,  or  to  sing 
what  he  already  knew :  a  man  must  have  idle  time 
an  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and,  said  the 
poor  fellow,  " look  at  my  elothes  and  at  me;  I  am 
■tarring."  Thin  speech  was  more  affecting  than 
sis  performance,  which  habit  alone  can  make 
attractive.  The  recitative  was  shrill,  screaming. 
sad  monotonous,  and  the  gondolier  behind  assisted 
his  voice  by  holding  his  hand  to  one  side  of  his 
mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a  quiet  action,  which 
he  evidently  endeavored  to  restrain ;  but  was  too 
antch  interested  in  his  subject  altogether  to  repress. 
From  these  men  we  learnt  that  singing  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  gondoliers,  and  that,  although  the 
chant  is  seldom,  if  ever,  voluntary,  there  are  still 
tcreral  amongst  the  lower  classes  who  are  acquainted 
with  a  few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  usual  for  the  per- 
formers to  row  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Al- 
though the  verses  of  the  Jerusalem  are  no  longer 
eamally  heard,  there  is  yet  much  music  upon  the 
Venetian  canals;  and  upon  holydays,  those  strang- 
cn  who  are  not  near  or  informed  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  words,  may  fancy  that  many  of  the 
gondolas  still  resound  with  the  strains  of  Tasso. 
The  writer  of  some  remarks  which  appeared  in  the 
Curiosities  of  literature,  must  excuse  his  being 
twice  quoted;  for,  with  the  exception  of  some 
phrases  a  Httle  too  ambitious  and  extravagant,  he 
has  furnished  a  very  exact,  as  well  as  agreeable, 
description. 

"  In  Venice,  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long 
passages  from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant 
them  with  a  peculiar  melody.  But  this  talent 
seems  at  present  on  the  decline :— at  least,  after 
taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  no  more  than  two 
persons  who  delivered  to  me  in  this  way  «  passage 
zrem  Tasso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry 
once  chanted  to  me  a  passage  from  Tasso,  in  the 
Banner,  as  he  assured  me,  of  the  gondoliers, 

"  There  axe  always  two  concerned,  who  alternate- 
ly ging  the -strophes.  We  know  the  melody  event- 
tally  by  Rousseau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed ;  it 
has  properly  no  melodious  movement,  and  is  a  sort 
sf  medium  between  the  canto  fermo  and  the  canto 
Igurato ;  it  approaches  to  the  former  by  redtativical 
declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages  and  course, 
by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  ana  embellished. 

"  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight :  one  singer 
placed  himself  forwards  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus 
proceeded  to  St.  Georgio.  One  began  the  song; 
when  he  had  ended  his  strophe,  the  other  took  up 
tihe  lay,  and  so  continued  the  song  alternately. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes  invari- 
ably returned,  but,  according  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller 
•tress,  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another 
note,  and  indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the 
whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the  poem  altered. 

"  On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse 
and  screaming :  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all 
rode  uncivilised  men,  to  make  the  excellency  of 
their  singing  in  the  force  of  their  voice :  one  seem- 
ed desirous  of  conquering  the  other  by  the  strength 
of  his  lunge;  and  so  car  from  receiving  delight  from 
wis  scene,  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the  box  of  the  gen- 
cola,)  I  found  myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

"  My  companion,  to  whom  t  communicated  this 
circumstance,  being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the 
eredit  of  his  countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  sing- 
ing was  very  delightful  when  heard  at  a  distance. 
Accordingly  we  got  out  upon  the  shore,  leaving  one 
of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the  other  went 
to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They  now 
began  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  I  kept  walk- 


ing up  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always 
to  leave  him  who  was  to  begin  his  part.  I  frequent- 
ly stood  still  and  hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other. 

"  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The 
strong  declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking 
sound,  met  the  ear  from  far,  and  called  forth  the  at- 
tention; the  quickly  succeeding  transitions  which 
necessarily  required  to  be  sung  in  a  lower  tone, 
seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding  the  vod£ 
erations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who 
listened  attentively,  immediately  began  where  the 
former  left  off,  answering  him  in  milder  or  more 
vehement  notes,  according  as  the  purport  of  the 
strophe  required.  The  sleepy  canals,  the  lofty 
buildings,  the  splendor  of  the  moon,  the  deep  shad- 
ows of  the  few  gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits 
hither  and  thither,  increased  the  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  the  scene ;  and  amidst  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  easy  to  confess  the  character  of  this 
wonderful  harmony. 

"  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle,  solitary  mari- 
ner, lying  at  lens^tn  in  bis  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of 
these  canals,  waiting  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare, 
the  tiresomeness  of  which  situation  is  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  songs  and  poetical  stories  he  has 
in  memory.  He  often  raises  ais  voice  as  loud  as  he 
can,  whicn  extends  itself  to  a  vast  distance  over  the 
tranquil  mirror,  and  as  all  ia  still  around,  he  is,  as 
it  were,  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town.  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no 
noise  of  foot  passengers ;  a  silent  gondola  glides 
now  and  then  by  him,  of  which  the  splashings  el 
the  oars  are  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

"  At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly 
unknown  to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately 
attach  the  two  strangers :  he  becomes  the  respon- 
sive echo  to  the  former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be 
heard  as  he  had  heard  the  other.  By  a  tacit  con- 
vention they  alternate  verse  for  verse ;  though  the 
song  should  last  the  whole  night  through,  they  en- 
tertain themselves  without  fatigue :  the  hearers, 
who  are  passing  between  the  two,  take  part  in  the 
amusement. 

"  This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great 
distance,  and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it 
only  fulfils  its  design  in  the  sentiment  of  remote- 
ness. It  is  plaintive  but  not  dismal  in  its  sound, 
and  at  times  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from 
tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise  was  not  a 
very  delicately  organized  person,  said  Quite  unex- 
pectedly :  '  e  singolare  come  quel  canto  intencrisce, 
e  molto  piu  quando  lo  cantano  meglio.' 

"  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Libo,  the  long 
row  of  islands  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the 
Lagouhs,*  particularly  the  women  of  the  extreme 
districts  of  Malamocco  and  Palestrina,  sing  in  like 
manner  the  works  of  Tasso  to  these  and  similar 
tunes. 

"  They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  ato 
fishing  out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  the 
evenings,  and  vociferate  these  songs,  and  continue 
to  do  so  with  great  violence,  till  each  of  them  can 
distinguish  the  responses  of  her  own  husband  at  a 
distance."  f 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distinguishes  all 
classes  of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneful 
sons  of  Italy.  The  city  itself  can  occasionally  fur- 
nish respectable  audiences  for  two  and  even  three 
opera-houses  at  a  time ;  and  there  are  few  events  in 
private  life  that  do  not  call  forth  a  printed  and  cir- 
culated sonnet.  Does  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  take 
his  degree,  or  a  clergyman  preach  his  maiden  ser- 
mon, has  a  surgeon  performed  an  operation,  would 
a  harlequin  announce  his  departure  or  his  benefit, 
are  you  to  be  congratulated  on  a  marriage,  or  a 
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Birth,  or  a  lawsuit,  the  Muses  are  invoiced  to  fur- 
nish the  same  number  of  syllables,  and  the  individ- 
ual triumphs  blaze  abroad  in  virgin  white  or  party- 
colored  placards  on  half  the  corners  of  the  capital. 
The  last  curtesy  of  a  favorite  "  prima  donna  "  brings 
down  a  shower  of  these  poetical  tributes  from  those 
upper  regions,  from  which,  in  our  theatres,  nothing 
but  cupias  and  snow-storms  are  accustomed  to  de- 
scend. There  is  a  poetry  in  the  very  life  of  a  Venetian, 
which,  in  its  common  course,  is  varied  with  those 
surprises  and  changes  so  recommendable  to  fiction, 
out  so  different  from  the  eober  monotony  of  north- 
ern existence ;  amusements  are  raised  into  duties, 
duties  are  softened  into  amusements,  and  every  ob- 
ject being  considered  as  equally  making  a  part  of 
the  business  of  life,  is  announced  and  performed 
with  the  same  earnest  indifference  and  gay  assidu- 
ity. The  Venetian  gazette  constantly  closes  its 
columns  with  the  following  triple  advertisement. 

Charade. 


Exposition  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  in  the 
church  of  St. 


Theatres. 

St,  Moses,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a  comedy  of  characters. 

St.  Luke,  repose. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  the  Catholics  believe 
their  consecrated  wafer  to  be,  we  may  perhaps  think 
it  worthy  of  a  more  respectable  niche  than  between 
poetry  and  the  play-house. 


Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he. 

Stanza  x.  line  5. 

The  answer  of  the  mother  of  Brasidaa  to  the 
strangers  who  praised  the  memory  of  her  son. 


St.  Mark  yet  sees  hi*  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand, Stanza  xi.  line  5, 

The  lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  journey  to  the 
Invalides  but  the  gospel  which  supported  the  paw 
that  is  now  on  a  level  with  the  other  foot.  The 
horses  also  are  returned  to  the  ill-chosen  spot 
whence  they  set  out,  and  are,  as  before,  half  hidden 
trader  the  porch  of  St.  Mark's  church. 

Their  history,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been 
satisfactorily  explored.  The  decisions  and  doubts 
of  Srizzo  and  Zanetti,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Le- 
opold Cicognara,  would  have  given  them  a  Roman 
extraction,  and  a  pedigree  not  more  ancient  than 
the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M.  de  Schlegel  stepped  in 
to  teach  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own  treas- 
ures, and  a  Greek  vindicated,  at  last  and  for  ever, 
the  pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  pro- 
duction.* Mr.  Mustoxldi  has  not  been  left  without 
a  reply ;  but,  as  yet,  he  has  received  no  answer.  It 
should  seem  that  the  horses  are  irrevocablyChian, 
and  were  transferred  to  Constantinople  by  Theodo- 
sius.  Lapidary  writing  is  a  favorite  play  of  the 
Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than 
one  of  their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  Bodoni's  typography  is  a  respectable 
volume  of  inscriptions,  all  written  by  his  friend  Pac- 
ciaudi.  Several  were  prepared  for  the  recovered 
horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  trie  best  was  not  selected, 
when  the  following  words  were  ranged  in  gold  let- 
ters above  the  cathedral  porch. 


Qxr&rroB  *  feotrontfM  •  bibinl  a  *  -  ■vmim  •  itt 

ZANTIO  •  CAPTA  •  AD  •  TSW  •  »  *  MAH  •  A  •  &  -i 
MCCIV  '  POSITA  •  QVM  '  HOBTILIB  •  CTOTDITAB  •  A* 
MDCCniC  *  ABBTVLEBAT  *  FRAXC  '  1 v  MP  *  YAC18  * 
OKBI  *  DATJB  '  T&OF&STTir.  '  A  *  MDCCCXY  *  VICTOR* 
EEDUXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin,  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Yen* 
etians  in  transporting  the  horses  from  Constantino- 
ple was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  French  in  car- 
rying them  to  Pans,  and  that  it  would  have  bees 
more  prudent  to  have  avoided  all  allusions  to  either 
robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should,  perhaps,  have 
objected  to  affixing  over  the  principal  entrance  of 
a  metropolitan  church  an  inscription  having  a  refer- 
ence to  any  other  triumphs  than  those  of  religion. 
Nothing  less  than  the  pacification  of  the  worla  can 
excuse  such  a  solecism. 

6. 

The  Suabian  sued,  and  note  the  Austrian  reigns— 

An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt. 
Stanza  xii.  lines  1  and  2. 

After  many  vain  attempts  on  the  pert  of  the  Ital- 
ians entirely  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  and  as  fruitless  attempt*  of  the  emperor  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  Cisalpine  dominions,  the  bloody  struggles  of 
four  and  twenty  years  were  happily  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  city  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a 
treaty  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between 
Pope  Alexander  III.  and  Barbaroasa,  and  the  for- 
mer having  received  a  safe  conduct,  had  already  ar- 
rived at  Venice  from  Ferrara,  in  company  with  toe 
ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Sicily  and  the  consuls 
of  the  Lombard  league.  There  sell  remained,  how- 
ever, many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several  days 
the  peace  was  believed  to  be  impracticable.  At  tins 
juncture  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  the  Emperor 
had  arrived  at  Chiosa,  a  town  fifteen  miles  from  the 
capital.  The  Venetians  rose  tumultuously,  andin- 
sisted  upon  immediately  conducting  him  to  the  city. 
The  Lombards  took  the  alarm,  and  departed  towards 
Treviao.  The  Pope  himself  was  apprehensive  of 
some  disaster  if  Frederic  should  suddenly  advance 
upon  him,  but  was  reassured  by  the  prudence  and 
address  of  Sebastian  Ziani,  the  Doge.  Sereral  em- 
bassies passed  between  Chioza  and  the  capital,  until, 
at  last,  the  Emperor  relaxing  somewhat  of  his  pre- 
tensions, "  laid  aside  his  leonine  ferocity,  and  put 
on  the  mildness  of  the  lamb."  * 

On  Saturday,  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  year  1177, 
six  Venetian  galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great 
pomp,  from  Chioza  to  the  island  of  lido,  *  mfle 
from  Venice.  Early  the  next  morning  the  Pone, 
accompanied  by  the  Sicilian  ambassadors,  and  by 
the  envoys  of  Lombardy,  whom  he  had  recalled 
from  the  main  land,  together  with  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  repaired  from  the  patri- 
archal palace  to  St.  Mark's  church,  and  solemnly 
absolved  the  Emperor  and  his  partisans  from  the 
excommunication  pronounced  against  him.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of  his  mas- 
ter, renounced  the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic 
adherents.  Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a  great 
suite  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  got  on  board  the 
e^tUeys,  and  waiting  on  Frederic,  rowed  him  in 
mfglity  state  from  the  Lido  to  the  capital  The 
Emperor  descended  from  the  galley  at  the  quay  of 
the  Piazetta.  The  Doge,  the  patriarch,  his  bish- 
ops and  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Venice  with  their 
crosses  and  their  standards,  marched  in  solemn  pro- 
cession before  him  4o  the  church  of  Saint  Mark. 
Alexander  was  seated  before  the  vestibule  of  the 
basilica,  attended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals,  by 


•  flai  quttie  atiffi  QelU  BuBlot  <B  B.  Mateo  ta  Vwefc.    Utttn  dl  puctodkuwi  bdiA.1 

-  -  -   "       ~  "       ~     -  .  ias.        }-  —     - 


dulJia  udfcb,  fmpeiMor,  opemote  oo,  qi  wd*  ptedpam  Stat 

«t  qaudo  rah  hnmfltar  lucltoat,  Wtftina  fcritate  dflpoata,  oilu—i  a 

RomuJdi  SMfcmfcMl  CtafMtoB.  toad  Script.  I 
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ft*.  mt+*+*t  Asjoileja,  by  the  arohbiahope  and 
bia*.  pa  «•  fambardy,  all  of  them  in  state,  and 
clot  mJL  i*  their  church  robes.  Frederio  ap- 
proaJtei—  *  atoved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  venerating 
the  Alarms  ty  in  the  peraozi  of  Alexander,  laying 
acid*  his  vaperial  dimity,  and  throwing  off  his 
mantle,  fee  prostrated  himself  at  full  length  at  the 
feet  ui  <he  Pope.  Alexander,  with  tears  in  his 
•yea,  raised  aim  benignantly  from  the  ground, 
kneed  Irtm,  bleated  him ;  and  immediately  the 
Germans  of  the  train  aang,  with  a  loud  voice,  ( We 
praise  thee,  O  Lord.'  The  Emneror  then  taking 
the  Pore  by  the  right  hand,  led  him  to  the  church, 
and  having  referred  his  benediction,  returned  to  the 
ducal  palace,"  *  The  ceremony  of  humiliation  was 
repeated  the  next  day.  The  Pope  himself,  at  the 
request  of  Frederic,  said  mass  at  St  Mark's.  The 
Emperor  again  laid  aside  his  imperial  mantle,  and, 
taking  a  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as  verger,  driv- 
ing the  laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding  the  pon- 
tiff to  the  altar.  Alexander,  after  reciting  the  gos- 
pel, preached  to  the  people.  The  Emperor  put 
himself  close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude  of  listen- 
ing ;  and  the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his 
attention,  for  he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  he  said,  commanded  the  patriarch  of 
Aqufleja  to  translate  the  Latin  discourse  into  the 
German  tongue.  The  creed  was  then  chanted. 
Frederic  made  his  oblation  and  kissed  the  Pope's 
feet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  by  the  hand  to 
his  white,  horse.  He  held  the  stirrup,  and  would 
have  led  the  horse's  rein  to  the  water  side,  had  not 
the  Pope  accepted  of  the  inclination  for  the  per- 
formance, and  affectionately  dismissed  him  with  his 
benediction. .  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account 
left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  was  present 
at  the  ceremony,  ana  whose  story  is  confirmed  by 
trejy  subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  not  worth 
aa  minute  a  record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  lib- 
erty as  well  as  of  superstition.  The  states  of  Lom- 
■bardy  owed  to  it  the  confirmation  of  their  privi- 
leges; and  Alexander  had  reason  to  thank  the 
Asmighty,  who  had  enabled  an  infirm,  unarmed  old 
,  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent  sovereign.f 


Oh,  fir  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo! 
7V  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium* 9  conquering  /be. 
otansa  xii.  lines  8  and  9. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the 
Highlander,  Oh,  fir  one  hour  of  Dundee.'  Henry 
Dandolo,  when  elected  Doge,  m  1192,  was  eighty- 
five  years  of  age.  When  he  commanded  the  Vene- 
tians at  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  he  was  con- 
sequently ninety-seven  years  old.  At  this  age  he 
annexed  the  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  whole  empire 
of  &omania,i  for  so  the  Roman  empire  was  then 
called,  to  the  title  and  to  the  territories  of  the  Ven- 
etian Dose.  The  three-eighths  of  this  empire  were 
preserved  in  the  diplomas  until  the  dukedom  of  Gi- 
ovanni Dolfino,  who  made  use  of  the  above  desig- 
nation in  the  year  1857.4 

Dandolo  lea  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  per- 
son :  two  ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were 


f  ftmikaeiwre  «bdB«mM  of  Brian*  la  a  tewed  mm  wtneh 
aiwandoi  yiwiaiiiri  am  the  Bnt  day  of  Auguet,  bafbn  (he  Emperor,  be 
eonepamd  Frederic  la  fee  prodigal  aon,  aad  hunaaT  to  the  forgiving  father. 

1  Mr.  COttxm  hag  ourfusd  (he  Important  «,  and  hu  written  Roman! 
anetoad  of  Roaaanfe.  Dedfne  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixf.  note  0.  But  the  tide 
eaquiiw*  bjr  Dawloto  ram  thai  to  the  ehroaicte  of  Mi  oanpiak*,  the  Doge 


acriptRer.Itel.  torn.*!,  page  361  Aad  the  Romania  h  otoemd  in  the 
■atoeejnpnt  aata  of  die  Dogea.  Indeed  the  continental  poaKMiona  of  the 
Greek  empire  In  Europe  vera  then  generalij  known  by  the  name  of  Romania, 
and  that  appellation  U  atA  aeen  to  the  mope  of  Tortey  ae  applied  to  Thrace 
f  See  Um  eondnaoJton  of  Dandolo'a  Chronicle,  Md.  page  4*9.  Mr. 
00*00)  appear*  net  to  include  Dolfino,  following  Banudo,  who  eiye,  "tf 
*»et  tee*  at  two  jliiaJ  Doge  QUroatmi  Ztotytoo.  Set  VUe  de' D-ochl dl 
Vaaeato.  e*\  Script.  Rer.  IcaL  ton.  xxt,  090.  Ml. 


tied  together,  aim  a  djuwk^e  or  ladder  let  dow* 
from  their  higher  yards  to  the  walls.  The  Doge  was 
one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  tine  city.  Then  was 
completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  prophecy  of  the 
Erythraean  sibyl.  "A  gathering  together  of  the 
powerful  shall  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  under  a  blind  leader ;  they  shall  beset  the 
goat— they  shall  profane  Byzantium—they  shall 
blacken  her  buildings— her  spoils  shall  be  dispersed : 
a  new  goat  shall  bleat,  until  they  have  measnreo 
out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches,  and  a 
half."* 

Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1206.  hav 
ing  reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  ana  five 
days,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, . 
at  Constantinople.  Strangely  enough  it  must  sound, 
that  the  name  of  the  rebel  apothecary  who  received 
the  Doge'B  sword,  and  annihilated  the  ancient  gov- 
ernment, in  1796-7,  was  Dandolo. 

8. 

Bui  it  not  Doria* s  menace  tome  to  poet  t 

Are  they  not  bridled? 

Stanaa  ziii.  lines  3  and  4. 
After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pole,  and  the 
taking  of  Chioza  on  the  16th  of  August,  1879,  by 
the  united  armament  of  the  Genoese  and  Francesco 
da  Carrara,  Signor  of  Padua,  the  Venetians  were 
reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  embassy  was 
sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
praying  them  to  prescribe  what  terms  they  pleased, 
ana  leave  to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The 
Prince  of  Padua  was  inclined  to  listen  to  these  pro- 
posals, but  the  Genoese,  who  after  the  victory  at 
Pola,  had  shouted  "  to  Venice,  to  Venice,  and  long 
live  St.  George,"  determined  to  annihilate  their 
rival,  and  Peter  Doria,  their'  commander  in  chief, 
returned  this  answer  to  the  suppliants :  "  On  God's 
faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace 
from  the  Signor  of  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune 
of  Genoa,  until  we  have  first  put  a  rein  upon  those 
unbridled  horses  of  yours,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of 
your  evangelist  St.  Mark.  When  we  have  bridled 
them,  we  shall  keep  you  quiet.  And  this  is  thepleas- 
nre  oi  us  and  of  your  commune.  As  for  these  my  broth- 
ers of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought  with  you  to  give 
up  to  us,  I  will  not  have  them :  take  them  back ;  for, 
in  a  few  daye  hence,  I  shall  come  and  let  them  out 
of  prison  myself,  both  these  and  all  the  others."  t 
In  fact,  the  Genoese  did  advance  as  far  as  Mala- 
mocco.  within  fiye  miles  of  the  capital ;  but  their 
own  danger  and  the  pride  of  then:  enemies  gave 
courage  to  the  Venetians,  who  made  prodigious  ef- 
forts, and  many  individual  sacrifices,  all  of  them 
carefully  recorded  by  their  historians.  VettorFi- 
sani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty-four  galleys.  The 
Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and  retired  to 
Chioza  in  October ;  but  they  again  threatened  Ven- 
ice, which  was  reduced  to  extremities.  At  this 
time,  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno, 
who  had  been  cruising  on  the  Genoese  coast  with 
fourteen  galleys.  The  Venetians  were  now  strong 
enough  to  besieg6  the  Genoese.  Doria  was  killed 
on  the  22d  of  January  by  a  stone  bullet  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  pounds  weight,  discharged 
from  a  bftmbara  called  the  Trevisan.  Chioza  was 
then  closely  invested:'  five  thousand  auxiliaries, 
among  whom  were  some  English  Condottieri,  com- 
manded by  one  Captain  Ceccho,  Joined  the  Vene- 


"  Fl*t  pottntutn  to  aquU  Adriaddi  CDftfrtgfltio,  aeeo  jmaAate,  JBr* 
cam  atnblftnt,  Bytnntmm  propkanabunt,  actyld*  dud grwhmt ;  epotto 
duptrgmtur,  Birau  now*  oatatt  tweve  dawn  UVpdm  et  I3C  poMiM, 
•eerie  praeienniraS  JUtrnnue/*  [Chaontoott,  ftid.  pace  srjjv.) 
t  "Alto/tdiao,  Ojimi  TtmrJaM, not,  aam »  me*  jaue  dalStg- 
nere  dS  Pndoua,  ne  dal  naelrv  eommtm  A  Geneva,  ee  pritnUftunmH  nam 
MBfto  U  briflit  a  euriK  vottri  cavaUL  e/renaS,  efce  mm  w  (0  Jbaw  dot 
Vbefro  JBvtmflUla  9.  Marco.  imerenaa*  ek$  f H  aaerenio,  or  farmm 
Blurt  In  buonn  pot*!  M  qmm  0  to  feanurioiw  noefra,  t  del  vortro  eemmmtim. 
red  miri  fmWaQtnnotl  cht  hnwete  menoH  con  eof  per  dmnord,  Nan  ft 
Mfihoj  rimengtefU  in  <Http*rd*  Nintendo  fa  1*  a  pochigmw*  mtmV 
iMnT*tt*o+r,daU4lortrtpAgiof*,tlorotfhakri," 
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tians.  The  Genoese  in  lUr  tun,  waved  for  eon* 
dition*,  bat  none  were  granted,  until,  at  last,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion;  and,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1380,  the  Doge  ConUrini  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Chioza.  Four  thousand  prisoners,  nineteen 
galleys,  many  smaller  vessels  and  barks,  with  all 
the  ammunition  and  arms,  and  outfit  of  the  expedi- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  inexorable  answer  of  Voria, 
would  have  gladly  reduced  their  dominion  to  the 
city  of  Venice.  An  account  of  these  transactions 
is  round  in  a  work  called  the  War  of  Chiosa,  written 
by  Daniel  Chinazzo,  who  was  in  Venice  at  the  time.* 


The  "  Planter  of  the  Lion." 

8tanza  xiv.  line  3. 

Plant  the  Lion— that  is,  the  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
the  standard  of  the  republic,  which  is  the  origin  of 
the  word  Pantaloon— Piantelone,  Pantaloon,  Pan- 
taloon. 

10. 

Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthralls. 

Stanza  xv.  lines  7  and  ft. 

The  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
teenth  century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  At  the  last  census/taken  two  years 
ago,  it  was  no  more  than  about  one  hundred!  and 
three  thousand,  and  it  diminishes  daily.  The  com- 
merce and  the  official  employments,  which  were  to 
be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Venetian  grandeur, 
have  both  expired,  f  Most  of  the  patrician  man- 
sions are  deserted,  and  would  gradually  disappear, 
had  not  the  government,  alarmed  by  the  demolition 
of  seventy-two,  during  the  last  two  years,  expressly 
forbidden  this  sad  resource  of  poverty.  Many  rem- 
nants of  the  Venetian  nobility  are  now  scattered 
and  confounded  with  the  wealthier  Jews  upon  the 
banks  ef  the  Brenta,  whose  palladian  palaces  have 
•link,  or  are  sinking  in  the  general  decay.  Of  the 
"gentiluomo  Veneto,"  the  name  is  still  known, 
ana  that  is  all.  He  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  former 
self,  but  he  is  polite  and  kind.  It  surely  may  be 
pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  querulous.  Whatever  mai 
have  been  the  vices  of  the  republic,  and  although 
the  natural  term  of  its  existence  may  be  thought  by 
foreigners  to  have  arrived  in  the  due  course  of  mor- 
tality, only  one  sentiment  can  be  expected  from  the 
Venetians  themselves.  At  no  time  were  the  sub- 
jects of  the  republic  so  unanimous  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  rally  round  the  standard  of  St.  Mark,  as  when 
it  was  for  the  last  time  unfurled ;  and  the  cowardice 
and  the  treachery  of  the  few  patricians  who  recom- 
mended the  fatal  neutrality  were  confined  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  traitors  themselves.  The  present  race  can- 
not be  thought  to  regret  the  loss  of  their  aristocrat- 
ical  forms,  and  too  despotic  government ;  they  think 
only  on  their  vanished  independence.  They  j)ine 
away  at  the  remembrance,  and  on  this  subject  sus- 
pend for  a  moment  their  gay  good  humor.  Venice 
may  be  said  in  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  "  to  die 
daily ;  "  and  so  general  and  so  apparent  is  the  de- 
cline, as  to  become  painful  to  a  stranger,  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  sight  of  a  whole  nation  exniting  as  it 
were  before  his  eyes.  So  artificial  a  creation,  having 
lost  that  principle  which  called  it  into  life  and  sup- 
ported its  existence,  must  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  and 
sink  more  rapidly  f*  &.*  it  rose.  The  abhorrence  of 
slavery  which  drove  the  Venetians  to  the  sea,  has, 
since  their  disaster,  forced  them  to  the  land,  where 
they  may  be  at  least  overlooked  amongst  the  crowd 
of  dependants,  and  not  present  the  humiliating 


■  mat  ope*,  adeo  ut  vtx  i 
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of  a  whole  natkm  kfcfed  w&llv  resent 
Their  liveliness,  their  affability,  and  that 
happy  indifference  which  constitution  alone  can 
give,  for  philosophy  aspires  to  it  in  vain,  have  not 
sunk  under  circumstances;  but  many  peculiarities 
of  costume  and  manner  have  by  degrees  been  lost, 
and  the  nobles,  with  a  pride  common  to  ail  Italians 
who  have  been  masters,  have  not  been  persuaded  to 
parade  their  insignificance.  That  splendor  which 
was  a  proof  and  a  portion  of  their  power,  they 
would  not  degrade  into  the  trappings  of  their  sub- 

i'ection.  They  retired  from  the  space  which  they 
lad  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens ; 
their  continuance  of  which  would  have  been  a  symp- 
tom of  acquiescence,  and  an  insult  to  those  who 
suffered  by  the  common  misfortune.  Those  who 
remained  in  the  degraded  capital  might  be  said 
rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  departed  power, 
than  to  live  in  them.  The  reflection,  "who  and 
what  enthralls,"  will  hardly  bear  a  comment  from 
one  who  is,  nationally,  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the 
conqueror.  It  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  amy  thus 
much,  that  to  those  who  wish  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, any  masters  must  be  an  object  of  de- 
testation ;  and  it  may  be  safely  foretold  that  this 
unprofitable  aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected 
before  Venice  shall  have  sunk  into  the  slime  of  her 
choked  canals'. 

11. 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse  I 

Stanxu  xvi.  line  & 
The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Nidas. 


12. 
And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art. 
Stanza  xviii.  line  6. 
Venice  Preserved;   Mysteries  of  TJdolpho;  the 
Ghostseer,  or  Armenian ;  the  Merchant  of  Venice ; 
Othello. 

13. 
But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter*  d  rocks. 

Stanza  xx.  lines  1  and  9. 

Tannen  is  the  plural  of  tonne,  a  species  of  fir  pe- 
culiar to  the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky 
parts,  where  scarcely  soil  sufficient  for  its  nourish- 
ment can  be  found.  On  these  spots  it  grows  to  a 
greater  height  than  any  other  mountain  tree. 

14. 
A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven. 

Stanza  xxviiL  lines  1  and  2. 
The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or 
exaggerated  to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  Orien- 
tal or  an  Italian  sky,  yet  it  is  but  a  literal  and  hardly 
sufficient  delineation  of  an  August  evening  (the 
eighteenth)  as  contemplated  in  one  of  many  rides 
along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta  near  La  Mira. 

15. 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  hie  lady's  name 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 
Stanza  xxx.  lines  8  and  9. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman, 
we  now  know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.*  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his 
sneers  can  no  longer  instruct  or  amuse,  f  We  must 
not,  however,  think  that  these  memoirs  are  as 
much  a  romance  as  Belisarius  or  the  Incas,  although 


•  See  an  Rktorkal  tad  Critical  Enajr  on  the  life  and  Character  at 
Fvtiaica;  and  a  Dkawtollon  oo  aa  Batockal  HyaoAoan  af  ffao  Alte  4a 
Sadet  the  fint  apaeaiad  about  tfw  jaw  1TM  j  Uh  other b  baartad  (nth* 
(broth  volume  of  the  TranawAw  of  the  Royal  Soefcty  af  Edinburgh,  and 
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w*  -are  told  tx>  fry  Dr.  Beattie, *  great  name,  but  a 
little  authority.*  His  "labor"  hai  not  been  in 
vain,  notwithstanding  his  "lore"  has,  like  most 
other  passions,  made  him  ridiculous.f  The  hypoth- 
esis which  overpowered  the  strangling  Italians,  and 
earned  slong  less  interested  critics  in  its  current,  is 
*unout.  We  hare  another  proof  that  we  can  be 
never  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and 
therefore  having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic 
air,  will  not  give  place  to  the  reestablished  ancient 
prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  born,  lived, 
died,  and  was  buried,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the 
country.  The  fountains  of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets 
•f  Cabxieres,  may  resume  their  pretensions,  and  the 
exploded  de  la  Battie  again  be  heard  with  compla- 
cency. The  hypothesis  of  the  Abbe  had  no  stronger 
props  than  the  parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found 
on  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and 
the  manuscript  note  to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now 
in  the  Ambrosial  library.  If  these  proofs  were  both 
incontestable,  the  poetry  was  written,  the  medal 
composed,  cast,  and  deposited  within  the  space  of 
twelve  hours :  and  these  deliberate  duties  were  per- 
formed round  the  carcass  of  one  who  died  of  the 
plague,  and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on  the  day  of 
her  death.  These  documents,  therefore,  are  too 
decisive :  they  prove  not  the  fact,  but  the  forgery. 
Either  the  sonnet  or  the  Virgilian  note  must  oe  a 
falsification.  The  Abbe  cites  both  as  ineontestably 
true ;  the  consequent  deduction  is  inevitable — they 
are  both  evidently  false.£ 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a 
haughty  virgin  rather  than  that  tender  and  prudent 
wife,  who  honored  Avignon  by  making  that  town 
the  theatre  of  an  honest  French  passion,  and  played 
off  for  one  and  twenty  years  her  little  machinery  of 
"alternate  favors  and  refusals  $  upon  the  first  poet 
of  the  age.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  unfair  that  a 
female  enould  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  chil- 
dren upon  the  faith  of  a  misinterpreted  abbreviation, 
and  the  decision  of  a  librarian.  U  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  think  that  the  love  of  Petrarch  was 
not  platonic.  The  happiness  which  he  prayed  to 
possess  but  onoe  and  for  a  moment  was  surely  not 
of  the  mind,?  and  something  so  very  real  as  a 
marriage  project,  with  one  who  has  been  idly 
called  a  shadowy  nymph,  may  be,  perhaps,  detected 
in  at  least  six  places  of  his  own  sonnets.**  The 
love  of  Petrarch  was  neither  platonic  nor  poetical ; 
and  if  in  one  passage  of  his  works  he  calls  it 
"amore  veementeissimo  ma  unico  ed  onesto,"  he 
confesses,  ha  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  it  was  guilty 


•  LMbof  Bmflla,  bjr  Sir  W.  Fori*.,  c  H.  p.  108. 

1  Mr.Gfebo*  called  hb  nonob*  "a  Jaoar  o/ Jem,"  0 
FeE,cap.lu.  note  lj  and  followed  Mm  with  eoofidcnoe  and  delight.  The 
MsBpier  of  a.  very  roianuBoaa  wofk  moat  take  much  crnidam  upon  mm; 
Mr.  Gibbon  baa  dona  to,  though  not  aa  readily  aa  aome  other  author*. 

%  The  aoaart  had  before  awakened  tfae  mupkkm  of  Mr.  Borace  Walpole. 
a»  hb  latter  t»  VfhaJaaB  n  ITSs. 

{  -  Pare*  path  amnftge,  eatte  afeemalfo  da  amn  at  de  rigneuia  bieo 
nonage*,  ana  fcmmt  tendre  et  aafa  amaea,  pendant  rmgt  at  an  ana,  la  plus 
grand  paste  de  am  aVade,  aana  tore  la  momdra  breehe  a  eon  aoaeur." 
Marn.  pmr  U  V^  de  Patruqua,  Pro&ae  aux  Fraofafc.  The  Italfao  editor 
af  the  London  adidoa  of  Petrarch,  who  baa  tranalalad  Lord  Woodbooeatee, 
leader*  the  "famine  tendre  et  aag«,"  "rsJUflto  ia»iw."  BHlaeakmi. 
bioroo  a  raadonoa  Lena,  p.  SM,  voL  Bl.  ed.  181 L. 

|  In  a  dfeJogne  with  St  Aoguetm,  Petrarch  haa  deasrlbed  Laura  aa  baring 
a  body  rxbaaaiad  with  repeated  otaae.  The  old  edttora  read  and  printed 
aavwoajionikM;  bat  Mr.  Capperwifcr,  Bararka  to  die  French  Hag  b  17**, 
who  oaw  the  MB.  la  the  Parte  Horary,  made  an  «miTl1-it  that  "on  lb  rl 
ewW  doit  are,  nnrtuewe  ejaonafuet."  De  Sade  ktoed  the  samea  of 
bin  ii  Boodot,  and  Bejot  with  Mr.  Copprranter,  and  io  the  whole  dtecuenon 
mthiantMat,  eoowed  Wnwif  a  devnr^  Qtenrr  icfue.  See  RiftaorioeJ, 
St.,  p.  Sf7.  Itomaa  Aqufawa  b  called  io  to  aetOa  whether  Petrarch'a  me> 
fecm  w  a  eacate  maid  or  a  tontbmU  wife. 

f  "PymaJion,  ojuento  todar  d  del 
Dtfl'  Imagine  fee,  aa  mflto  volte 
N>  avert q^otf  Pari  ami verrei." 


and  perverse,  tiiat  it  absorbed   him'  qrite   ami  * 
mastered  his  heart.* 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed 
for  the  culnability  of  his  wishes;  for  the  Abbe  de 
Sade  himself,  who  certainly  would  not  have  been 
scrupulously  delicate  if  he  could  have  proved  his 
descent  from  Petrarch  as  well  as  Laura,  is  forced 
into  a.  stout  defence  of  his  virtuous  grandmother. 
As  far  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security 
for  the  innocence,  except  perhaps  in  the  constancy 
of  his  pursuit  He  assures  us  in  his  epistle  to  pos- 
terity, that,  when  arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  he 
not  only  had  in  horror,  but  had  lost  all  recollection 
and  image  of  any  "  irregularity,  "f  But  the  birth 
of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned  earlier 
than  his  thirty-ninth  year ;  and  either  the  memory 
or  the  morality  of  the  poet  must  have  failed  him, 
when  he  forgot  or  was  guilty  of  this  slip.  \  The 
weakest  argument  for  the  purity  of  this  love  has 
been  drawn  from  the  permanence  of  effects,  which 
survived  the  object  of  his  passion.  The  reflection 
of  Mr.  de  la  Bastie,  that  virtue  alone  is  capable  of 
making  impressions  which  death  cannot  efface,  it 
one  of  those  which  everybody  applauds,  and  every- 
body finds  not  to  be  true,  the  moment  he  examines 
his  own  breast  or  the  record  of  human  feeling.  § 
Such  apothegms  can  do  nothing  for  Petrarch  or  for 
the  cause  of  morality,  except  with  the  very  weak 
and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made  even  a 
little  progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupilage  can- 
not be  edified  with  anything  but  truth.  What  is, 
called  vindicating  the  donor  of  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  is  the  most  futile,  tedious,  and  uninstructive 
of  all  writing ;  although  it  will  always  meet  with  . 
more  applause  than  that  sober  criticism,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  malicious  desire  of  reducing  a 
great  man  to  the  common  standard  of  humanity. 
It  is,  after  all,  not  unlikely,  that  our  historian  was 
;ht  in  retaining  his  favorite  hypothetic  salvo, 
ich  secures  the  author,  although  it  scarcely  saves 
the  honor  of  the  still  unknown  mistress  of  Petrarch.  | 

16. 
They  keep  hie  duet  in  Arqua,  where  he  died. 
t  Stanza  xxxi.  line  1. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqua  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban 
y.  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1370.  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  celebrated  visit  to  Venice,  in  company 
with  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,  he  appears  to 
have  passed  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  between 
that  charming  solitude  and  Padua.  For  four  months 

Erevious  to  his  death  he  was  in  a  state  of  continual 
inguor,  and  in  the  morning  of  July  the  19th,  in 
the  year  1374.  was  found  dead  in  his  library  chair, 
with  his  head  resting  upon  a  book.  The  chair  is 
still  shown  among  the  precious  relics  of  Arqua, 
which,  from  the  uninterrupted  veneration  that  nas 
been  attached  to  every  thing  relative  to  this  great 
man  from  the  moment  of  his  death  to  the  present 
hour  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  better  chance  of  au- 
thenticity than  the  Shaksperian  memorials  of  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon. 

Ara.ua  (for  the  last  syllable  is  accented  in  pro- 
nunciation^ although  the  analogy  of  the  English, 
'  -    ■  *    -  ■  •  "  '     the  i 


,e  haa  been  observed  in  the  verse  J,  is  twelve 
miles  from  Padua,  and  about  three  miles  on  the 
right  of  the  high  road  to  Rovigo,  in  the  bosom  of 
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|"Aq 
ota  en*  el  feee."    TWoaehi,  Stork,  $  c  torn.  v.  Ho.  rr.  par.  B.  paf.  492. 

|  "1/nVao^iaeartaeaiifcprfaottapaftk  eW/Mrv  dm  enjiimnW 
eiMtenort«'tA«*"S«'M  M.  de  Bbnerd,  Baron  de  k  Beetle,  fa  the  Mem* 
otrwdelMeedenledee  laaBrh^am  et  BeUea  Lettna  for  1740  and  175L  Set. 
ab»  Rtfamkmi,  to.,  p.  99S. 

|  "And  If  the  virion  or  prodnse*  of  Laura  waa  teexorobte,  be  tnjeyng 
and  might  boa*  of  enjoying  the  nymph  of  poetry."  Dedtae  and  Fall,  can    • 
tn.*SK,ToLsg.oa.   Pattern  the  </>  to  here  a 
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the  Euganeen  hiHs.  After  a  walk  of  twenty  min- 
utes across  a  flat,  well- wooded  meadow,  you  come  to 
a  little  blue  lake,  clear,  but  fathomless,  and  to  the 
foot  of  a  succession  of  acclivities  and  hills,  clothed 
with  vineyards  and  orchards,  rich  with  fir  and  pome- 
granate trees,  and  every  sunny  fruit  shrub.  From 
the  banks  of  the  lake  the  road  winds  into  the  hills, 
and  the  church  of  Arqua  is  soon  seen  between  a 
cleft  where  two  ridges  slope  towards  each  other, 
and  nearly  enclose  the  village.  The  houses  are 
scattered  at  intervals  on  the  steep  sides  of  these 
summits  ;  and  that  of  the  poet  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents,  and  com- 
manding a  view  not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in 
the  dales  immediately  beneath,  but  of  the  wide 
plains,  above  whose  low  woods  of  mulberry  and 
willow,  thickened  into  a  dark  mass  by  festoons  of 
vines,  tall  single  cypresses,  and  the  spires  of  towns 
are  seen  in  the  distance,  which  stretches  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  climate  of  these  volcanic  hills  is  warmer,  and 
the  vintage  begins  a  week  sooner  than  in  the  plains 
of  Padua.  Petrarch  is  laid,  for  he  cannot  be  said 
to  be  buried,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised 
on  four  pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and  preserved 
from  an  association  with  meaner  tombs.  It  stands 
conspicuously  alone,  but  will  be  soon  overshadowed 
by  four  lately  planted  laurels.  Petrarch's  fountain, 
for  here  every  thing  is  Petrarch's,  springs  and  ex- 
pands itself  beneath  an  artificial  arch,  a  little  below 
the  church,  and  abounds  plentifully,  in  the  driest 
season,  with  that  soft  water  which  was  the  ancient 
wealth  of  the  Euganean  hills.  It  would  be  more 
attractive,  were  it  not,  in  some  seasons,  beset  with 
hornets  and  wasps.  No  other  coincidence  could 
assimilate  the  tombs  of  Petrarch  and  Archiloohus. 
The  revolutions  of  centuries  have  spared  these  se- 
questered valleys,  and  the  only  violence  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch  was  prompted 
not  by  hate,  but  veneration.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  its  treasure,  and  one  of 
the  arms  was  stolen  by  a  Forentine  through  a  rent 
which  is  still  visible.  The  injury  is  not  forgotten, 
but  has  served  to  identify  the  poet  with  the  country' 
where  he  was  born,  but  where  he  would  not  live.  A 
peasant  boy  of  Arqua  being  asked  who  Petrarch 
was,  replied,  "that  the  people  of  the  parsonage 
knew  au  about  him,  but  that  ne  only  knew  that  he 
was  a  Florentine." 

.  Mr.  Forsyth*  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
Petrarch  never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  had 
once  quitted  it  when  a  boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass 
through  Florence  on  his  way  from  Parma  to  Rome, 
and  on  his  return  in  the  year  1350,  and  remained 
there  long  enough  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
Its  most  distinguished  inhabitants.  A  Florentine 
gentleman,  ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the  poet  for 
his  native  country,  was  eager  to  point  out  this  trivial 
error  in  our  accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew 
and  respected  for  an  extraordinary  capacity,  exten- 
sive erudition,  and  refined  taste,  joined  to  that  en- 
gaging simplicity  of  manners  which  has  been  so 
frequently  recognized  as  the  surest,  though  it  is 
certainly  not  an  indispensable,  trait  of  superior  ge- 
nius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxious- 
ly traced  and  recorded.  The  house  in  which  he 
lodged  is  shown  in  Venice.  The  inhabitants  of 
Arezso,  in  order,  to  decide  the  ancient  controversy 
between  their  city  and  the  neighboring  Ancisa, 
where  Petrarch  was  carried  when  seven  months  old, 
and  remained  until  his  seventh  year,  have  designat- 
ed by  a  long  inscription  the  spot  where  their  great 
fellow  citizen  was  born.  A  tablet  has  been  raised  to 
him  in  Parma,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Agatha,  at  the 
eathedral,f  because  he  was  au  archdeacon  of  that 


society,  sad  was  only  snatched  from  sis  intents! 

sepulture  in  their  church  by  a.  foreign  death.  Anonv 
er  tablet  with  a  bust  has  been  erected  to  him  el 
Pavia,  on  account  of  his  having  passed  the  autumn 
of  1368  in  that  city,  with  his  son-in-law  Brossaao. 
The  political  condition  which  has  for  ages  pie- 
cluded  the  Italians  from  the  criticism  of  the  living, 
has  concentrated  their  attention  to  the  illustration 
of  the  dead. 

17. 
Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons. 

Stanza  xxxiv.  line  1. 

The  struggle  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be  with 
demons  as  with  our  better  thoughts.  Satan  ehose 
the  wilderness  for  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour. 
And  our  unsullied  John  Locke  preferred  the  pres- 
ence of  a  child  to  complete  solitude. 

18. 
In  face  of  all  his  foe*,  the  Crusean  quires 
And  Boueau,  whose  rash  envy,  Ac. 

Stanza  xxxviii.  lines  6  and  7. 

Perhaps  the  couplet  in  which  Boileau  depreciates 
Tasso,  may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  specimen  to 
justify  the  opinion  given  of  the  harmony  of  French 
verse. 

A  Malerbt  a  Ruin,  pnfcn  Tbaonbfla, 

Et  k  cUaqnurt  da  Tim  •  tout  l\*da  Vfeata. 

8mtit.f«a.na 

The  biographer  Serassi,*  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
reputation  either  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  poet, 
is  eager  to  observe  that  the  satirist  recanted  or  ex- 
plained away  this  censure,  and  subsequently  allowed 
the  author  of  the  Jerusalem  to  be  a  «'  jrenius,  sub- 
lime, vast,  and  happily  born  from  the  higher  flights 
of  poetry."  To  this  we  will  add,  that  the  recanta- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory,  when  we  examine  the 
whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  Olivetf  ?***  Ben" 
tence  pronounced  against  him  by  BohoursJ  is  re- 
corded only  to  the  confusion  of  the  critic,  whose 
palinodia  the  Italian  makes  no  effort  to  discoves, 
and  would  not  perhaps  accept.  As  to  the  °PWJ* 
tion  which  the  Jerusalem  encountered  from  tot 
Cruscan  academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  fr°{J,  . 
competition  with  Ariosto,  below  Bojardo  and  Palo, 
the  disgrace  of  such  opposition  must  also  in  some 
measure  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Alfonso,  and  toe 
court  of  Ferrara.  For  Leonard  Salviati,  the  pnnar 
pal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  this  attack,  was* 


Ethkea  ChrMuia  aarlptori  dxinto 
Rqkkmmi  Kngtaa  natilatari 


■  eb  oumea  hat  to  aifae  perutum  regtm  • 

8.  P.  d.  R.  Uuraa  donate. 

Trail  VM. 

JtiTtiJHiim  torontaaanOiam  tenet 


Cone*  NfaotftUi  Camakua  Gbofaarai 


Ehra  Januatia  eruonto  corpora 
H.  M.P. 


»Rentuka,«c  k  IbUj,  p.  *5,  oota,  *t  edit, 
t  D.  O.  M. 


Fumed  Arcaiitt&cooo. 


81  P&rms  aoconwant 
Efetem  motto  hcu  nobb)  cmptL 
•  La  VTudal  Taae,  Kb.  U.  p.  8B4,  torn.  ML  ads.  Bergamo,  WW- 
t  Iflatoira  da  I'Afladomfe  FraooaK  dapuMSOTjuaqu'*  rW.par  I*»* 
d'OUwt,p.lfil,ad».Ai™aadam,l730.  "M*^en«ltttveo«itl<<'"£**'. 
a  t*d«  aaa  taJaaa,  J'aurola  immh  qua  »  boa  mm  ■«•*  p-  «»J*»."J 
donrintdmiiii/' p.lS9>    Boilata  aald  ha  bad  m  dm&d  ««■  •*■"■• 
"  J«an  ai  ai  paa  changa,  dfc-U,"  *c,  p.  ISl.  - 

X  LaJSanhta  da  Hen Paaaar  dam  ka etinagaa d» Han**, ■"•  <8aL»vr 
edU.  1880.    PhUaothea  ■  far  Taaaa, and aa/a,  fa  the  »•«<»  "•  ** 
beaoxeaprilaquatlteHa  a  ponaa,  la  Taaaa  art  pma-au*  octal  qui  »■"■ 
ftwaabkaaaat."    Bat  Behoora  aaama  to  apaak  la  Eadoxna,  wbo  *»»  •" 
it*  afcatiid  eoaapaitaoa:  "  Fmitaa  takfe*  la  Tam  teat  qui!  ?»»  P"""'  * 
m'ea  tkna  pour  moi.A  Yirgfle,"  »c    Ibid.  p.  MB. 


Nans  to  csaam  harold*  pilgbimaot. 
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*mat*beno*0Qfct,*Miicfl<*d  by  a  hope  to  ac- 
fnire  the  ftvor  of  the  House  of  Bsto;  «n  object 
which  be  thought  attainable  by  exalting  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  native-  poet  at  the  expense  of  a  rival,  then 
%  primmer  of  etate.  The  hopes  and  efforts  of  Sal* 
toatimnflt  serve  to  show  the  cotcniporary  opinion 
a*  to  the  nature  of  the  poet's  imprisonment ;  and 
wilt  HU  an  the  measure  of  our  indignation  at  the 
tyrant  jaUar.f  In  fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso 
was  not  disappointed  in  the  reception  given  to  his 
""  lam;  he  was  called  to  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
i  having  endeavored  to  heighten  his  claims  to 


"Qm  naeeue  Lmdovico  Arietta  %l 
8  di  Settembre  del?  anno  1474."    But  the 


Lmdovico 
gwmo  8  di  Settembre  del?  anno  1474.' 
rerraeee  make  light  of  the  accident  by  which  their 
poet  was  born  abroad,  and  claim  him  exclusively  for 
their  own.  They  possess  his  bones,  they  show  his 
arm-chair,  and  his  inkstand,  and  his  autographs. 


favor  by  panegyrics  on  the  family  of  his  sovereign,! 
he  was  in  turn  abandoned,  and  expired  in  neglected 
poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Cruseans 
teovght  to  a  close  m  six  yean  after  the 
stent  of  tile  controversy ;  and  if  the  academy 
its  first  renown  to  having  almost  opened  witn  such 
a  parodox,*  it  is  probable  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  care  of  his  reputation  alleviated  rather  than  ag- 

K rated  the  imprisonment  of  the  injured  poet. 
i  defence  of  his  father  and  of  himself,  for  hoth 
were  involved  in  the  censure  of  Salviati,  found  em- 
ployment for  many  of  his  solitary  hours,  and  the 
captive  could  have  been  but  little  embaraased  to 
reply  to  accusations,  where,  amongst  other  delin- 
ouenees,  he  was  charged  with  invidiously  omitting, 
his  comparison  between  France  ana  Italy,  to 


i  any  mention  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Maria  del 
Flore  at  Florence.||  The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto 
seems  as  if  willing  to  renew  the  controversy  by 
doubting  the  interpretation  of  Tasso's  self-estima- 
tion*! related  in  Serassi's  life  of  the  poet.  But 
Ttraboschi  had  before  laid  that  rivalry  at  rest,**  by 
showing,  that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is  not  a 
question  of  comparison,  but  of  preference. 

19. 

The  Ughtning  rent  from  Ariosto't  butt 
The  iron  crown  of  lour  eft  mimic' d  leave*. 

Stansa  xli.  lines  1  and  2. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from 
the  Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara, 
Us  bust,  wbioh  surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by 
Uffhtning,  and  a  crown  of  iron  laurels  melted  away. 
Toe  event  has  been  recorded  by  a  writer  of  the  last 
century .ff  The  transfer  of  these  sacred  ashes  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1801,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
spectacles  of  the  short-lived  Italian  Republic ;  and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the 
•nee  famous  fallen  Intrepid*  were  revived  and  re- 
formed into  the  Ariostean  academy.  The  large 
public  place  through  which  the  procession  paraded 
was  then  for  the  first  time  called  Ariosto  Square. 
The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  jealously  claimed  as  the 
Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara.£t  The  mother  of 
Ariosto  was  of  Reggio,  and  the  house  in  which  he 
wan  born  is  carefully  distinguished  by  a  tablet  with 


•  l*  Vita,  *c,  flb.  SJL  p. »,  ism.  a.  The  EofM  nader  «jm« 
MOM**  the  iiiniaeimi  tfteCratm  kTmm,  la  Dr.  She*,  Ufc,  *«., 
tap.  sdL  toL  i. 

t  PerfWittar,  and,  k  b  hoped,  decHva  proof,  that  Tnmo 
■arkae  Cam  a  prtovmrtf  aatfc,  te  wader  h  referred  to  *' 
S  mill  i  n  o/  Om  IT*  Quito  of  GMfcaf  Harold,' »  pa* .  S  ud  Mlovtaf . 

X  CiaaoaJ  ftuabri  . . .  delle  kxfl  Don  Lofcjt  Cardinal  d'Eaa  . . .  dafl 
*Doaa»Jllfcnao4*&tfe.    Bea  La  Vita,  lib.  SL  p.  117. 

f  h  waa  founded  ia  ISO,  aad  O*  Oroaean 
araaaoaaacaferapotaBhedaiUSl. 

|  "Cotaafto  puis  aanpm  in  lid  I 


•Ba  aaataa  Fkaeadaa."    La  Vha,  Ob.  K.  p.  98,  S3,  torn.  ft. 

f  UVtedlM.L.Aiteaio.ai^dan'AfaaaaGkaHemo  Barofiddl  Ghia- 
fca*,  kc^  Penan,  tS07t  Bb.  E.  p.  9*2.    Baa  Batotfcal  flhafeaoana,  **., 

-  S^orat<WULe*l.*enl«\alto^r«.paT.Bl.p.tno,BK«.4. 

laja  cllaaa  adbkott>  aaw  data  temptok  oaranm  cfi  ka»a 


f*aaV*    OpdlBUnewii.'rol.HLp.rW.M.MB.ao.lSB;  lata*  al  Mfnor 
Oatta  Savtai  Afd&aocrilko,  auB'  Indole  cfl  m  fulmtoe  (avduteb  Dwedal' 
USB. 

XX  "Ayaaadwlii  ammftataw  ad  fcnfcftl  apolefhta  MP  CMftv  Arra> 
waa."   The  due  wa  am  ftren  by  Taaa^  and  to  qooUd  te  Car  owafaatoi  of 


The  house  where  he  lived,  the  room  where  ha 
died,  are  designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial,* 
and  by  a  recent  inscription.  The  Ferrareae  are 
more  jealous  of  their  claims  since  the  animosity  of 
Denina,  arising  from  a  cause  which  their  apologists 
mysteriously  hint  is  not  unknown  to  them,  ventured 
to  degrade  their  soil  and  climate  to  a  Boeotian  inca- 
pacity for  all  spiritual  productions.  A  quarto  vol 
ume  has  been  called  forth  by  the  detraction,  and 
this  supplement  to  Barotti's  Memoirs  of  the  illus- 
trious Ferrareae  has  been  considered  a  triumphant 
reply  to  the  "Quado  Storico  Statistic©  delT  Alta 
Italia." 

2D. 

For  &e  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  move* 

It  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleavee. 

StanaaxK.  lines*  and*. 

The  eagle,  the  sea  calf,  the  laurel,  f  and  the 
white  vine,  J  were  among  the  most  approved  pre- 
servatives against  lightning ;  Jupiter  chose  the  first, 
Augustus  Cesar  the  second,}  and  Tiberius  never 
failed  to  wear  a  wreath  of  the  third  when  the  sky 
threatened  a  thunder-storm.  |)  These  superstitions 
may  be  received  without  a  sneer  in  a  country  where 
the  magical  properties  of  the  hasel  twig  have  not 
lost  all  their  credit;  and  perhaps  the  reader  may 
not  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  a  commentator 
on  Suetonius  has  taken  upon  himself  gravely  to 
disprove  the  imputed  virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  mentioning  that  a  few  years  before  he  wrote 
a  laurel  was  actually  struck  by  lightning  at  Rome.* 

21. 
Know  that  the  lightning  »anct\fiet  below. 

Stanza  xli.  line  8. 
The  Cnrtian  lake  and  the  Buminal  fig-tree  in  the 
Forum,  having  been  touched  by  lightning,  wm 
held  sacred,  and  the  memory  of  the  accident  was 
preserved  by  a  puteal  or  altar,  resembling  the  mouth 
of  a  well,  with  a  little  chapel  covering  the  cavity 
supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunderbolt.  Bodies 
scathed  and  persons  struck  dead  were  thought  to 
be  incorruptible  ;•*  and  a  stroke  not  fetal  conferred 
perpetual  dignity  upon  the  man  so  distinguished  by 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  in  a 
white  garment,  and  buried  where  they  tell.  The 
superstition  was  not  confined  to  the  worshippers  of 
Jupiter ;  the  Lombards  believed  in  the  omens  far* 
nisned  by  lightning,  and  a  Christian  priest  confesses 
that,  by  a  diabolical  skill  in  interpreting  thunder,  a 
seer  foretold  to  Agilulf,  Duke  of  Turin,  an  event 
which  came  to  pass,  and  gave  him  a  queen  and  a 
crown. tt1  There  was.  however,  something  equivo- 
cal in  tnifcrsign,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Rome  did  not  always  consider  propitious :  and  as 
the  fears  are  likely  to  last  longer  than  th'e  oonsola- 


"  Paro  aad  apU  adhL  aad  oaJB  obnoxk,  ead  nan 


t  AquOa,  vftulaa  marinaa,  at  lata 
Bat.lBi.  B.  cap.  I*. 

X  Uoh«naOa,aj.«. 

ySaataa.kjVa.Aajwl.ajavaa. 

|  Saatoa.  la  VM.  TBwi,  asp.  fads. 

TJ  Wa**,  p.  •*•,  adtt.  Lagd.  Bat.  1SI7. 

••  Val  J.  C.  Bolleaa^,  *  Tar»  Mom  el  Pubinaft.  B>.  r.  o^)  «L 

tt  Oisslr  neawJtet  h-ipet  stri,  Ms*  ««i  «W  &*«  n- 
rfrat.   FioLiyiapmTllJ.UBuaanr.iaBB> 

tt  FMB  Partial,  da  Oaftfc  TiimjiIii*.  fe  a  «a>  sir.  fa.  U,  ads, 
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ttons  of  superstition,  it  is  net  strange  that  the  Ro- 
mans of  tike  age  of  Leo  X.  should  have  been  so 
much  terrified  at  some  misinterpreted  storms  as  to 
require  (he  exhortations  of  a  scholar,  who  arrayed 
all  the  learning  on  thunder  and  lightning  to  prove 
the  omen  favorable ;  beginning  with  the  flask  which 
struck  the  walls  of  Velitrae,  and  including  that 
which  played  upon  a  gate  at  Florence,  and  foretold 
the  pontificate  of  one  of  its  citizens.* 

22. 
Italia!  oh  Italia!  $t\ 

Stanza  xlii.  line  1. 
The  two  stanzas,  XLII.  and  XLIII.,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  a  line  or  two,  a  translation  of  the 
famous  sonnet  of  Fillicaja : 

"Iials,  ltalk,  O  tu  cui  feo  k  teme." 

28. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him, 

The  Roman  friend  of  Rome*  a  least  mortal  mind. 
Stanza  xliv.  lines  1  and  2. 

The  celebrated  letter  of  Servius  Suipicus  to 
IXcero  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  describes  it  as 
it  then  was,  and  now  is,  a  path  which  I  often  traced 
In  Greece,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  different  jour- 
neys and  voyages. 

"On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from 
JEgina  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate  the 
prospect  of  the  countries  around  me :  .ZBgina  was 
behind,  Megara  before  me ;  Piraeus  on  the  right, 
Corinth  on  the  left ;  all  which  towns,  once  famous 
and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in 
their  ruins.  Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think 
presently  within  myself,  Alas!  how  do  we  poor 
mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves,  if  any  of  our  friends 
happen  to  die  or  to  be  killed,  whose  life  is  yet  so 
short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie 
here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view/'  f 


seems  strange  that  Hie  character  oMfat  ttsmtsa 
statue  should  not  be  entirely  decided,  at  least  in  ths 
mind  of  any  one  who  has  seen  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Past  without  tilt 
walls,  at  Rome-,  where  the  whole  group  of  the  febfe 
of  Mamas  is  seen  in  tolerable  preservation;  sad 
the  Scythian  slave  whetting  the  knife  is  represented 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  celebrated  master- 
piece. The  slave  is  not  naked ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
get  rid  of  this  difficulty  than  to  suppose' the  knife 
in  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an  instrument 
for  shaving,  which  it  must  be,  if,  as  Lansi  supposes, 
the  man  is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Julius  Cssar. 
Winkelmann,  illustrating  a  has  relief  of  the  same 
subject,  follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Agostmi, 
and  his  authority  might  have  been  thought  conch. 


And  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form 

Stanza  xlvi.  fines  7  and  8. 
It  is  Poggio  who,  looking  from  the  Capitoline 
hSl  upon  ruined  Rome,  breaks  forth  into  the  excla- 
mation, "Ut  nunc  omni  decore  nudata,  prdstrata 
jacet,  instar  gigantei  cadaveris  corrupti  atque  on- 
dique  exesi."  f 

25. 
There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone. 

Stanza  xlix.  line  1. 
•The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medecis  instantly  sug- 
gests the  lines  in  the  Seasons,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  object  with  the  description  proves  not  only 
tile  correctness  of  the  portrait,  but  the  peculiar 
turn  of  thought,  and,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  the 
sexual  imagination  of  the  descriptive  poet.  The  same 
conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  another  hint  in  the 
same  episode  of  Musidora;  for  Thomson's  notion  of 
the  privileges  of  favored  love  must  have  been  either 
very  primitive,  or  rather  deficient  in  delicacy,  when 
he  made  his  grateful  nymph  inform  her  discreet 
Damon  that  m  some  happier  moment  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  the  companion  of  her  bath : 

14  The  Sow  ra*j  come  you  need  not  fljr." 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  in  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "We  will  not  leave  the  Flor- 
entine gallery  without  a  word  on  the  Whetter.    It 


sive,  even  if  the  resemblance  did  not  strike  the 
most  careless  observer.* 

Among  the  bronzes  of  the  same  princely  collec- 
tion is  still  to  be  seen  the  inscribed  tablet  copied 
and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Gibbon.f  Our  histo- 
rian found  some  difficulties,  but  did  not  desist  from 
his  illustration :  he  might  be  vexed  to  hear  that  ha 
criticism  has  been  thrown  away  on  an  inscription 
now  generally  recognized  to  be  a  forgery. 

26. 
His  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek. 

Stanza  1L  lines  0  and  7. 


0»id. 


27. 


In  Santa  Crocks  holy  precincts  lie. 

Stanza  liv.  line  1. 
This  name  will  recall  the  memos?,  not  only  of 
those  whose  tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  ints 
the  centre  of  pilgrimage,  the  Meoca  of  Italy,  but  of 
her  whose  eloquence  was  poured  over  the  illustrious 
ashes,  and  whose  voice  is  now  mute  as  those  she 
sunp.  Cobikna  is  no  more;  and  with  her  should 
expire  the  fear,  the  flattery,  and  the  envy,  which 
threw  too  dazzling  or  too  dark  a  cloud  round  the 
march  of  genius,  and  forbade  the  steady  gaze  of 
disinterested  criticism.  We  have  her  picture  em- 
bellished or  distorted,  as  friendship  or  detraction 
has  held  the  pencil:  the  impartial  portrait  wm 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  contemporary.  The 
immediate  voice  of  her  survivors  will,  it  is  probable, 
be  far  from  affording  a  just  estimate  of  her  singular 
capacity.  The  gallantry,  the  love  of  wonder,  and 
the  hope  of  associated  fame,  which  blunted  the 
edge  of  censure,  must  cease  to  exist.— The  desd 
have  no  sex ;  they  can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles ; 
they  can  confer  no  privilege ;  Corinna  has  ceasei 
to  be  a  woman— she  is  only  an  author :  and  it  may 
be  foreseen  that  many  will  repay  themselves  for 
former  complaisance,  by  a  severity  to  which  the  ex- 
travagance of  previous  praises  may  perhaps  give  the 
color  of  truth.  The  latest  posterity,  for  to  the 
latest  posterity  they  will  assuredly  descend,  will 
have  to  pronounce  upon  her  various  productions; 
and  the  longer  the  vista  through  which  they  are 
seen,  the  more  accurately  minute  will  be  the  object, 
the  more  certain  the  justice,  of  the  decision.  She 
will  enter  into  that  existence  in  which  the  great 
writers^  of  all  ages  and  nations  are,  as  it  were,  asso- 
ciated in  a  world  of  their  own,  and,  from  that  supe- 
rior sphere,  shed  their  eternal  influence  for  the  con- 
trol and  consolation  of  mankind.  But  the  individ- 
ual will  gradually  disappear  as  the  author  is  more 
distinctly  seen :  some  one.  therefore,  of  all  those 
whom  the  charms  of  involuntary  wit,  and  of  easy 
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Msftsjhtttr,  attracted  wiafcin  the  friendly  eirelee  of 
Goppet,  should  rescue  from  oblivion  those  virtues 
which,  although  they  are  said  to  love  the  shade, 
sore,  in  fact,  more  frequently  chilled  than  excited  by 
the  domestic  cares  of  private  life.  Some  one 
should  be  found  to  portray  the  unaffected  graces 
with  which  she  adorned  those  dearer  relationships, 
the  performance  of  whose  duties  is  rather  discov- 
ered among  the  interior  secrets,  than  seen  in  the 
outward  management,  of  family  intercourse ;  and 
which,  indeed,  it  requires  the  delicacy  of  genuine 
affection  to  qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indifferent 
spectator.  Some  one  should  be  found,  not  to  cele- 
erate,  but  to  describe,  the  amiable  mistress  of  an 
open  mansion,  the  centre  of  a  society,  ever  varied, 
and  always  pleased,  the  creator  of  Which,  divested 
of  the  ambition  and  the  arts  of  public  rivalry,  shone 
forth  only  to  give  fresh  animation  to  those  around 
her.  The  mother  tenderly  affectionate  and  tenderly 
beloved,  the  friend  unboundedly  generous,  but  still 
esteemed,  the  charitable  patroness  of  all  distress, 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  whom  she  cherished, 
and  protected,  and  fed.  Her  loss  will  be  mourned  the 
most  where  she  was  known  the  best ;  and,  to  the 
sorrows  of  very  many  friends  and  more  dependants, 
may  be  offered  the  disinterested  regret  of  a  stranger, 
who,  amid  the  sublhner  scenes  of  the  Leman  lake, 
received  his  chief  satisfaction  from  contemplating 
the  engaging  qualities  of  the  incomparable  Corinna. 

28.      . 

Hen  repose 
Angela's,  Alfieri  s  bone*. 

Stansa  liv.  lines  6  and  7. 
Alfieri  is  the  great  name  of  this  age.  The  Ital- 
ians, without  waiting  for  the  hundred  years,  con- 
aider  him  as  "  a  poet  good  in  law."— His  memory 
is  the  more  dear  to  them  because  he  is  the  bard  of 
freedom;  and  because,  as  such,  his  tragedies  can 
receive  no  countenance  from  any  of  their  sovereigns. 
They  are  but  very  seldom,  and  but  very  few  of 
them,  allowed  to  be  actea.  It  was  observed  by 
Cicero,  that  nowhere  were  the  true  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  Romans  so  clearly  shown  as  at  the 
theatre.*  In  the  autumn  of  1816,  a  celebrated  im- 
provisatoire  exhibited  his  talents  at  the  opera-house 
of  Milan.  The  reading  of  the  theses  handed  in  for 
the  subjects  of  his  poetry  was  received  by  a  very 
numerous  audience,  for  tne  most  part  in  silence,  or 
with  laughter;  but  when  the  assistant,  unfolding, 
one  of  the  papers,  exclaimed,  "  The  Apotheosis  of 
Victor  Alfieri,'*  the  whole  theatre  burst  into  a 
shout,  and  the  applause  was  continued  for  some 
moments.  The  lot  did  not  fall  on  Alfieri ;  and  the 
Signor  Sgricci  had  to  pour  forth  his  extemporary 
common-places  on  the  bombardment  of  Algiers. 
The  choice,  indeed,  is  not  left  to  accident  quite  so 
much  as  might  be  thought  from  a  first  view  of  the 
ceremony ;  and  the  police  not  only  takes  care  to  look 
at  the  papers  beforehand,  but  in  case  of  any  pru- 
dential afterthought,  steps  in  to  correct  the  blind- 
ness of  chance.  The  proposal  for  deifying  Alfieri 
was  received  with  immediate  enthusiasm,  the  rather 
because  it  was  conjectured  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  it  into  effect. 


The  affectation  of  simplicity  in  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions, which  so  often  leaves  ns  uncertain  whethet 
the  structure  before  us  is  an  actual  depository,  or  a 
cenotaph,  or  a  simple  memorial  not  of  death  but 
life,  has  given  to  tne  tomb  of  Machiavelli  no  in* 
formation  as  to  the  place  or  time  of  the  birth  or 
death,  the  age  or  parentage,  of  the  historian. 

TANTO  KOMINI  NVLLVM  PAR  ELOOIVM 
NICCOLAV8  MACHIAVELLI. 

There  seems  at  least  no  reason  why  the  name  should 
not  have  been  put  above  the  sentence  which  alludes 
to  it. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejudices 
which  have  passed  the  name  of  Machiavelli  into  an 
epithet  proverbial  of  iniquity,  exist  no  longer  at 
Florence.  His  memory  was  persecuted  as  his  life 
had  been,  for  an  attachment  to  liberty  incompatible 
with  the  new  system  of  despotism,  which  succeeded 
the  fall  of  the  free  governments  of  Italy.  He  was 
put  to  the  torture  for  being  a  "  libertine"  that  is. 
for  wishing  to  restore  the  republic  of  Florence ;  and 
such  are  tne  undying  efforts  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  perversion  not  only  of  the  nature  of 
actions,  but  the  meaning  of  words,  that  what  was 
once  patriotism,  has  by  degrees  come  to  signify  de 
bauch.  We  have  ourselves  outlived  the  old  mean- 
ing of  "liberality,"  which  is  now  another  word  for 
treason  in  one  country  and  for  infatuation  in  all.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  strange  mistake  to  accuse  the 
author  of  the  Prince,  as  being  a  pander  to  tyranny ; 
and  to  think  that  the  Inquisition  would  condemn 
his  work  for  such  a  delinquency.  The  fact  is  that 
Machiavelli,  as  is  usual  with  those  against  whom 
no  crime  can  be  proved,  was  suspected  of,  and 
charged  with,  atheism ;  and  the  first  and  last  most 
violent  opposers  of  the  Prince  were  both  Jesuits, 
one  of  whom  persuaded  the  Inquisition  "benche 
fosse  tardo,"  to  prohibit  the  treatise,  and  the  other 
qualified  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine  republic  as 
no  better  than  a  fool.    The  father  Possevin  was 

E roved  never  to  have  read  the  book,  and  the  father 
lUccheswi  not  to  have  understood  it.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  such  critics  must  have  objected  not 
to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines,  but  to  the  supposed 
tendency  of  a  lesson  which  shows  how  distinct  are 
the  interests  of  a  monarch  from  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  Jesuits  are  reestablished  m  Italy* 
and  the  last  chapter  of  the  Prince  may  again  call 
forth  a  particular  refutation,  from  those  who  are 
employed  once  more  in  moulding  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation,  so  as  to  receive  the  impressions 
of  despotism.  The  chapter  bears  for  title,  "  Esor- 
tazione  a  liberare  la  Italia  dai  Barbari,"  and  con- 
cludes with  a  libertine  excitement  to  the  future  re* 
demption  of  Italy.  "  Non  si  deve  adunque  lasciar 
pasjare  questa  occasione^  acciocche  la  Italia  vegoa 
dopo  tanto  tempo  appaire  un  suo  redentore.  iff 
posso  esprimere  con  oval  amore  ei  fusse  ricevuto  in 
tutte  quelle  protincxe,  che  hanno  pat i to  per  queste 
illuvioni  est  erne,  con  qital  sete  di  vendetta,  con  che 
ostinata  fede,  eon  che  lacrime.  Quali  ports  se  K 
scrrerebchot  Qttalipopoli  H  negherebbeno  la  obbedl- 
enza  t    Quale  Italiano  li  negherebbe  Vossequio  t    ad 

OOXUXO  FUZZA  QUE8TO  BARBABO  DOMINIO."  • 


Here  MachiaveUCs  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rose. 
Stanza  liv.  line  9. 


lOfttMkhMMM  I 


i  of  Antony,  pretested  them  wHh 
-      -     -  -      r  fifth. 


at*  eunived  their  t 


3e. 

Ungrateful  Florence  ! 


Dante  sleeps  afar. 
Stanza  bit  line  1. 


__  __.       m       Dante  was  born  in  Florence  in  the  year  1261.    He 

tin  tiTdieatni^r  fought  in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  tunes  ambassa* 

iMCMrfer  the  MOkaeyiruM  •psctacto  is  -*~>  from  dor,  and  orice  prior  of  the  republic*     When  the 

*_r snary  that  the  maa  who  fumfcted  them  wt(h  the  entntttnnaat  had  j  part}'  of  Charles  of  AnjOU    triumphed   OVCT  tile  B&- 


MMitomi  the  mi  of  Pomprjr ;  fey  drove  Mm  font  Uw  th«tr«  with  eam  anctii,  he  was  absent  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Boni- 
tw  mmi  «m»  af  a  poputo»,  tpcmuooouJy  cxpra^d,  u  wmwronf.  facc  VIII.,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years'  ban- 

■—  the  iiSiHmi  of  tt»  tohwtw  )otned  In  the  execution  of  the  eMseaa,br| 

rtMinf  nuad  the  chariot*  of  Lepkk*  ami  PUnaie,  who  had  proscribed  " 
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Ishment  and  to  a  fine  of  eight  thousand  lite ;  on'non- 
payment  of  whlbh  he  was  further  punished  by  the 
sequestration  of  all  his  property.  The  republic, 
however,  was  not  content  with  this  satisfaction,  for 
In  1772  was  discovered  in  the  archives  at  Florence  a 
sentence  in  which  Dante  is  the  eleventh  of  a  list  of 
fifteen  condemned  in  1302  to  be  burnt  alive ;  Talis 
pervemetu  igne  comburatur  sic  quod  moriatw.  The 
pretext  for  this  jadgment  was  a  proof  of  unfair 
barter,  extortions,  and  illicit  gains.  Baraeteriarum 
imavarum,  extorsionum,  et  ulicitorum  htcrorwn,* 
ana  with  such  an  accusation  it  is  not  strange  that 
Dante  should  have  always  protested  his  innocence, 
and  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  appeal 
to  Florence  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the 
Bmperor  Henry ;  and  the  doath  of  that  sovereign 
in  1313,  was  the  signal  for  a  sentence  of  irrevocable 
banishment.  He  had  before  lingered  near  Tuscany 
with  hopes  of  recall ;  then  travelled  into  the  north 
of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to  boast  of  his  longest 
residence ;  and  he  finally  settled  at  Ravenna,  which 
was  his  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode  until  his 
death.  The  refusal  of  the  Venetians  to  grant  him 
a  public  audience,  on  the  part  of  Ouido  Novello  da 
Polenta,  his  protector,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  this  event,  which  happened  m 
1321.  He  was  buried  ("in  sacra  mmorum  aede  ") 
at  Ravenna,  in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected 
by  Ouido,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  1483, 
praetor  for  that  republic  which  had  refused  to  hear 
nim,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  in  1692,  and 
replaced  by  a  more  magnificent  sepulchre,  con- 
structed in  1780,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cardinal 
Luigi  Valcnti  Oonxaga.  The  offence  or  misfortune 
of  Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a  defeated  party, 
and,  as  his  least  favorable  biographers  allege  against 
him,  too  great  a  freedom  of  speech  and  haughtiness 
of  manner.  But  the  next  age  paid  honors  almost 
divine  to  the  exile.  The  Florentines,  having  in 
vain  and  freouentljr  attempted  to  recover  his  body, 
crowned  his  image  in  a  church,f  and  his  picture  is 
still  one  of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral.  They 
ttruck  medals,  they  raised  statues  to  him.  The 
cities  of  Italy,  not  being  able  to  dispute  about  his 
own  birth,  contended  for  that  of  his  great  poem, 
and  the  Florentines  thought  it  for  their  honor  to 
prove  that  he  had  finished  the  seventh  canto  before 
they  drove  him  from  his  native  city.  Fifty-one 
years  after  his  death,  they  endowed  a  professorial 
chair  for  the  expounding  of  his  versos,  and  Boccac- 
cio was  appointed  to  this  patriotic  employment. 
The  example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and  Pisa, 
and  the  commentators,  if  they  performed  but  little 
service  to  literature,  augmented  the  veneration 
which  beheld  a  sacred  or  moral  allegory  in  all  the 
images  of  his  mystic  muse.  His  birth  and  his  in- 
fancy were  discovered  to  have  been  distinguished 
above  those  of  ordinary  men ;  the  author  of  the  De- 
cameron, his  earliest  biographer,  relates,  that  his 
mother  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  the  importance  of 
her  pregnancy :  and  it  was  found,  by  others,  that  at 
ten  years  of  age  he  had  manifested,  his  precocious 
passion  for  that  wisdom  or  theology,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been  mistaken  for  a 
substantial  mistress.  When  the  Divine  Comedy 
had  been  recognized  as  a  mere  mortal  production, 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  criticism 
and  competition  had  sobered  the  judgment  of  Ital- 
ians, Dante  was  seriously  declared  superior  to 
Homer :  J  and,  though  the  preference  appeared  to 
some  casuists  "  an  heretical  blasphemy  worthy  of 
the  flames,"  the  contest  was  vigorously  maintained 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  later  times  ft  was  made  a 
question  which  of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast 
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of  having  patronized  him.'*  won  the . jenosjt  shspte* 
cism  of  one  writer  would  not  allow  Rarenna  the 
undoubted  possession  of  his  bones.  Even  the  crit- 
ical Tiraboschi  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poet 
had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo. — Like  the  great  originals  of  other  nations, 
his  popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same 
level  The  last  age  seemed  inclined  to  undarralae 
him  as  a  model  and  a  study ;  and  Bettinslli  onedsT 
rebuked  his  pupil  Monti,  for  poring  over  the  harsh 
and  obsolete  extravagances  of  the  Commedia.   The 

E  resent  generation,  having  recovered  from  the  Gal* 
c  idolatries  of  Cesarotti,  has  returned  to  the  an- 
cient worship,  and  the  Dantegoiare  of  the  northern 
Italians  is  thought  even  indiflereet  by  the  more 
moderate  Tuscans. 

There  is  still  much  curious  information  relative 
to  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet  which  hat 
not  as  yet  been  collected  even  by  the  Italians ;  bat 
the  celebrated  Ugo  Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  thu 
defect,  and  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  this  wtional 
work  has  been  reserved  for  one  •so  devoted  t*  art 
country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 

81. 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed,  %c. 

Stanza  lviL  lines  2,  3,  and  4. 
The  elder  Scipio  Africanus  had  a  tomb  if  he  waf 
not  buried  at  Liternusa,  whither  he  had  retired  to 
voluntary  banishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  story  of  an  inscription  upon  it, 
Ingrata  Patria,  having  given  a  name  to  a  modem 
tower,  is,  if  not  true,  an  agreeable  fiction.  If  be 
was  not  buried,  he  certainly  lived  thereof 


Eta  'I  (rand'  oomo  cbe  d'Africi  ■"■fpfti 


Ingratitude  is  generally  supposed  the  vies  peculiar 
to  republics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  for 
one  instance  of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a 
hundred  examples  of  the  fall  of  courtly  favorites* 
Besides,  a  people  have  often  repented— a  monarch 
seldom  or  never.  Leaving  apart  many  nuuiliar 
proofs  of  this  fact,  a  short  story  may  show  the  dif- 
ference between  even  an  aristocracy  and  the  multi- 
tude. 

Vcttor  Pisani,  having  been  defeated  in  13M  at 
Potolongo,  and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  mm* 
decisive  action  of  Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled 
by  the  Venetian  government,  and  thrown  into 
cnains.  The  Awogadori  proposed  to  behead  him, 
but  the  supreme  tribunal  was  content  with  the  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  Whilst  Pisani  was  suffer- 
ing this  unmerited  disgrace,  Chioza,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,^  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Signer 
of  Padua,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Ptctro  Doria. 
At  the  intelligence  of  that  disaster.  thj>  great  bell 
of  St.  Mark's  tower  tolled  to  arms,  and  the  people 
and  the  soldiery  of  the  galleys  were  summoned  to 
tho  repulse  of  the  approaching  enemy;  but  ther 
protested  they  would  not  move  a  step,  unless  Pisani 
were  liberated  and  placed  at  their  head.  The  great 
council  was  instantly  assembled ;  the  prisoner  was 
called  before  them,  and  the  Doge,  Andrea  Conta- 
rini,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the  people 
and  the  necessities  of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of 
safety  was  reposed  on  his  efforts,  and  who  isapiored 

im  to  forget  the  indignities  he  had  endured  m  her 
service.  "  I  have  submitted,1'  replied  the  ssagnan- 
imous  republican,  **I  have  submitted  to  your 
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in  without  compbdn* ;  I  have  supported  pa* 

rientry  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  for  they  were 
faflinm  at  your  oommand :  this  is  no  time  to  in- 
quire whether  I  deserved  them — the  good  of  the  re* 
public  may  hare  seemed  to  require  it,  and  that 
which  the  republic  resolves  is  always  resolved  wisely. 
Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the  preser- 
vation of  my  country."  Pisani  was  appointed  gen- 
eralissimo, and  by  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered 
the  ascendancy  over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to 
their  citizens  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty, 
both  with  the  one*  and  the  other,  seems  to  have 
been  a  national,  not  an  individual  object :  and,  not- 
withstanding the  boasted  equality  before  the  taws, 
which  an  ancient  Greek  writer*  considered  the 
great  distinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and 
*  the  barbarians,  the  mutual  rights  of  fellow-citizens 
seem  never  to  have  been  the  principal  scope  of  the 
•old  democracies.  The  world  may  have  not  yet  seen 
-an  essay  by  the  -author  of  the  Italian  Republics,  in 
which  the  distinction  between  the  liberty  of  former 
states,  and  the  signification  attached  to  that  word 
by  the  happier  constitution  of  England,  is  ingeni- 
ously developed.  The  Italians,  howevei,  when  thev 
had  ceased  to  be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a  sigh 
upon  those  times  of  turbulence,  when  every  citizen 
might  rise  to  a  share  of  sovereign  power,  and  have 
never  been  taught  fully  to  appreciate  the  repose  of 
a  monarchy.  Sperone  Speroni,  when  Francis  Maria 
IL  Duke  of  Rovere  proposed  the  question,  "  which 
was  preferable,  the  republic  or  the  principality— the 
perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  less  perfect  and  not 
so  liable  to  chance,"  replied,  "  that  our  happiness 
is  to  be  measured  by  Its  quality,  not  by  its  duration ; 
and  that  he  preferred  to  live  for  one  day  like  a  man, 
than  for  a  nundred  years  like  a  brute,  a  stock,  or  a 
atone."  This  was  thought,  and  called,  a  magnificent 
answer,  downto  the  last  days  of  Italian  servitude.f 

32. 
And  the  crown 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  fat  and  foreign  soil  had  grown. 

Stanza  Ivii.  lines  6,  7,  and  8. 
The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of 
Petrarch's  short  visit  to  their  city  in  13o0  to  revoke 
the  decree  which  confiscated  the  property  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  banished  shortly  after  the 
exile  of  Dante.  His  crown  did  not  dazzle  them ; 
but  when  in  the  next  year  they  were  in  want  of  his 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  their  university,  they 
repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Boccaccio  was  sent 
to  Padua  to  entreat  the  laureate  to  conclude  his 
wanderings  in  the  bosdm  of  his  native  country, 
where  he  might  finish  his  immortal  Africa,  and 
enjoy  with  his  recovered  possessions,  the  esteem  of 
all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  gave  him 
the  option  of  the  book  and  the  science  he  might 
condescend  to  expound :  they  called  him  the  glory 
of  his  country,  who  was  dear,  and  would  be  dearer 
to  them ;  and  they  added,  that  if  there  was  anything 
unpleasing  in  then*  letter,  he  ought  to  return  among 
them,  were  it  only  to  correct  their  style.J  Petrarch 
seemed  at  first  to  listen  to  their  flattery  and  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friend,  but  he  did  not  return  to 
Florence,  and  preferred  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Laura  and  the  shades  of  Vaucluse. 

~  83. 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed 
His  dust.  Stanza  Iviii.  lines  1  and  2. 


Boccaccio  was  buried  In  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  James,  at  Certaldo,  a  small  town  in  the 
Valdelsa,  which  was  by  some  supposed  the  place  of 
his  birth.  There  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  a  course  of  laborious  study,  which  shortened 
his  existence ;  and  there  might  his  ashes  have  been 
secure,  if  not  of  honor,  at  least  of  repose.  But  the 
"hyaena  bigots  "  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the  tombstone 
of  Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  from  the  holy  precincts 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  James.  The  occasion,  and, 
it  may  be  hoped,  the  excuse,  of  this  ejectment  was 
the  making  of  a  new  floor  for  the  church ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  tombstone  was  taken  up  and  thrown 
aside  at  the  bottom  of  the  building.  Ignorance 
may  share  the  sin  with  bigotry.  It  would  be  painful 
to  relate  such  an  exception  to  the  devotion  of  the 
Italians  for  their  great  names,  could  it  not  be  ac- 
companied by  a  trait  more  honorably  conformable  to 
the  general  character  of  the  nation.  The  principal 
person  of  the  district,  the  last  branch  of  the  house 
of  Medicis,  affcrded  that  protection  to  the  memory 
of  the  insulted  dead  which  her  best  ancestors  had 
dispensed  upon  all  coteraporary  merit.  The  Mar- 
chioness Lenzoni  rescued  the  tombstone  of  Boccac- 
cio from  the  neglect  in  which  it  had  some  time  lain, 
and  found  for  it  an  honorable  elevation  in  her  own 
mansion.  She  has  done  more :  the  house  in  which 
the  poet  lived  has  been  as  little  respected  as  his 
tomb,  and  is  falling  to  ruin  over  the  head  of  one 
indifferent  to  the  name  of  its  former  tenant.  It 
consists  of  two  or  three  little  chambers,  and  a  low 
tower,  on  which  Cosmo  II.  affixed  an  inscription. 
This  house  she  has  taken  measures  to  purchase, 
and  proposes  to  devote  to  it  that  care  and  consider- 
ation which  are  attached  to  the  cradle  and  to  the 
roof  of  genius. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Boccaccio;  but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little 
patrimony  in  the  acquirement  of  learning,  who  was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  allure  the  sci- 
ence and  the  poetry  of  Greece  to  the  bosom  of 
Italy;— who  not  only  invented  a  new  style,  but 
^founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new  language ;  who, 
besides  the  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of  Europe, 
was  thought  worthy  of  employment  by  the  predom- 
inant republic  of  his  own  country,  and,  what  is 
more,  of  the  friendship  of  Petrarch,  who  lived  the 
life  of  a  philosopher  and  a  freeman,  and  who  died 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, — such  a  man  might 
have  found  more  consideration  than  he  has  met  with 
from  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  and  from  a  late  English 
traveller,  who  strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  con- 
temptible, licentious  writer,  whose  impure  remains 
should  be  suffered  to  rot  without  a  record. •  That 
English  traveller,  unfortunately  for  those  who  have 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  very  amiable  person,  is  be- 
yond all  criticism ;  but  the  mortality  which  did  not 
protect  Boccaccio  from  Mr.  Eustace,  must  not  de- 
fend Mr.  Eustace  from  the  impartial  judgment  of 
his  successors.— Death  may  canonize  his  virtues,  not 
his  errors ;  and  it  may  be  modestly  pronounced  that 
he  transgressed,  not  only  as  an  author,  but  as  a 
man,  when  he  evoked  the  shade  of  Boccacio  in  com- 
pany with  that  of  Aretinc,  amidst  the  sepulchres 
of  Santa -Crocc,  merely  to  dismiss  it  with  indignity. 
As  far  astespects 

'•  II  Rafale  de'  Prindpt, 
II  DMn  Pfetro  Aretmo," 
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deadest  Toor,  cap.  ix.  *ol.  B.  p.  355,  «!*,  34.    «'  Of 
modem  Petroohn,  we  my  nothing ;  the  abnee  of  gmfae  b  more 

e  contemptible  than  ha  aharoce ;  and  ft.  importa  Sole  when  (he 
rename  of  a  MeaotiotM  author  are  consigned  to  their  kindred  duet.    J 

e  laaaon  die  travafer  may  pan  aouoiiced  the  tomb  of  the 
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it  it  of  tittle  Import  what  censure  it  passed  upon  a 
coxcomb  who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the 
above  burlesque  character  given  to  him  by  the  poet 
whose  amber  has  preserved  many  other  grubs  and 
worms ;  but  to  classify  Boccaccio  with  such  a  per- 
son, and  to  excommunicate  his  very  ashes,  must  of 
itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of  the 
classical  tourist  for  writing  upon  Italian,  or,  indeed, 
upon  any  other  literature;  for  ignorance  on  one 
point  may  incapacitate  an  author  merely  for  that 
particular  topic,  but  subjection  to  a  professional 
prejudice  must  render  him  an  unsafe  director  on  all 
occasions.  Any  perversion  and  injustice  may  be 
made  what  is  vulgarly  called  "a  case  of  con- 
science,"  and  this  poor  excuse  is  all  that  can  be 
offered  for  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  or  the  author  of 
the  Classical  Tour.  It  would  have  answered  the 
purpose  to  confine  the  censure  to  the  novels  of  Boc- 
caccio, and  gratitude  to  that  source  which  supplied 
the  muse  of  Dryden  with  her  last  and  most  harmo- 
nious numbers  might  perhaps  have  restricted  that 
censure  to  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  hun- 
dred tales.  At  any  rate  the  repentance  of  Boccaccio 
might  have  arrested  his  exhumation,  and  it  should 
have  been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old  a 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  to  discourage  tne 
reading  of  the  Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty, 
and  for  the,  sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have 
an  apologist  always  at  hand  to  state  in  his  excuse 
that  he  wrote  it  when  young,  and  at  the  command 
of  his  superiors.*  It  is  neither  the  licentiousness 
of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of  the  reader, 
which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all  the 
works  of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  and  delightful  dialect  con- 
ferred an  immortality  on  the  works  in  which  it  was 
first  fixed.  The  sonnets  of  Petrarch  were,  for  the 
same  reason,  fated  to  survive  his  self-admired  Africa, 
the  u favorite  of  king*."  The  invariable  traits  of 
nature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as  well  as 
the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors ;  but 
Boccaccio,  as  a  man,  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by 
that  work,  than  Petrarch  is  to  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  lover  of  Laura.  Even,  how- 
ever, had  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose  been  known 
only  as  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  a  considerate 
writer  would  have  been  cautious  to  nronounce  a 
sentence  irreconcilable  with  the  unerring  voice  of 
many  ages  and  nations.  An  irrevocable  value  has 
never  been  stamped  upon  any  work  solely  recom- 
mended by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio, 
which  began  at  a  very  early  period,  was  the  choice 
of  his  scandalous  personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well 
as  the  courts ;  but  the  princes  only  laughed  at  the 
gallant  adventures  so  unjustly  charged  upon  queen 
Theodelinda,  whilst  the  priesthood  cned  sname 
upon  the  debauchees  drawn  from  the  convent  and 
the  hermitage ;  and  most  probably  for  the  opposite 
reason,  namely,  that  the  picture  was  faithful  to  the 
life.  Two  of  the  novels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  use- 
fully turned  into  tales,  to  deride  the  canonization  of 
rogues  and  laymen.  Ser  Ciappelletto  and  Marcelli- 
nus  are  cited  with  applause  even  by  the  decent  Mu- 
iatori.f  The  great  Arnaud,  as  he  is  quoted  in 
Bayle,  states,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  novels  was 
proposed,  of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in 
omitting  the  words  "  monk M  and  f<  nun/'  and 
tacking  the  immoralities  to  other  names.  The  lit- 
erary history  of  Italy  particularizes  no  such  edition ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  Europe  had 
but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron :  and  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a  point  set- 
tled at  least  a  hundred  years  ago.    "  On  se  feroit 
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siffler  si  Ton  prfitendoit  convamflge  Booeace  de 

n'avoir  pas  fite  nonnfite  homme,  puis  qu'it  a  fait  le 
Decameron."  So  said  one  of  tne  best  men,  and 
perhaps  the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived — the  very 
martyr  to  impartiality.*  But  as  this  information, 
that  m  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  one  would 
have  been  hooted  at  for  pretending  that  Boccaccio 
was  not  a  good  man,  may  seem  to  come  from  one  oi 
those  enemies  who  are  to  be  suspected,  even  when 
they  make  us  a  present  of  truth,  a  more  acceptable 
contrast  with  the  proscription  of  the  body,  soul,  and 
muse  of  Boccaccio  may  be  found  in  a  few  words 
from  the  virtuous,  the  patriotic  cotemporary,  who 
thought  one  of  the  tales  of  this  impure  writer 
worthy  a  Latin  version  from  his  own  pen.  "  I  have 
remarked  elsewhere,"  says  Petrarch,  writing  to 
Boccaccio,  "  that  the  book  itself  has  been  worried  by 
certain  dogs,  but  stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  and 
voice.  Nor  wot  I  astonished,  for  I  have  haa  proof 
of  the  vigor  of  your  mind,  and  I  know  you  hate 
fallen  on  that  unaccommodating  incapable  race  of 
mortals  who,  whatever  they  either  like  not,  or  know 
not.  or  cannot  do,  are  sure  to  reprehend  in  other t; 
ana  on  those  occasions  only  put  on  a  show  of  learning 
and  eloquence,  but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb.**  f 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do 
not  resemble  those  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them 
who  did  not  possess  the  bones  of  Boccaccio  would 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  raising  a  cenotaph  to 
his  memory.  Bevius,  canon  of  Padua,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected  at  Arqua, 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate,  a  tablet,  in 
which  he  associated  Boccaccio  to  the  equal  honors 
of  Dante  and  of  Petrach. 

34. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones? 

Stanza  lx.  line  1. 
Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo 
and  expires  with  his  grandson ;  that  stream  is  pure 
only  at  the  source ;  and  it  is  in  search  of  some  me- 
morial of  the  virtuous  republicans  of  the  family  that 
we  visit  the  church  of  St.  Lorenso  at  Florence. 
The  tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished  chapel  in  that 
church,  designed  for  the  mausoleum  of  the  Dukes 
of  Tuscany,  set  round  with  crowns  and  coffins,  gives 
birth  to  no  emotions  but  those  of  conteinpt  for  the 
lavish  vanity  of  a  race  of  despots,  whilst  the  pave- 
ment slab,  simply  inscribed  to  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  reconciles  us  to  the  name  of  Medici.J  It 
was  very  natural  for  Corinna  6  to  suppose  that  the 
statue  raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  capella 
de!  depositi  was  intended  for  his  great  namesake ; 
but  the  magnificent  Lorenso  is  only  the  sharer  of  a 
coffin  half  hidden  in  a  niche  of  the  sacristy.  The 
decay  of  Tuscany  dates  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Medici.  Of  the  sepulchral  peace  which  succeeded 
to  the  establishment  of  the  reigning  families  in 
Italy,  our  own  Sidney  has  given  us  a  glowing  but  o 
faithful  picture.  "Notwithstanding  all  the  sedi- 
tions of  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Tuscany,  the 
horrid  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  "Ncri  and 
Bianchi,  nobles  and  commons,  they  continued  popu- 
lous, strong,  and  exceeding  rich ;  but  in  the  space 
of  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable 
reign  of  the  Mediccs  is  thought  to  have  destroyed 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people  of  that  province. 
Among  other  things  it  is  remarkable,  that  when 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence,  his  ambassador  then  at  Rome 
sent  him  word,  that  he  had  given  away  more  than 
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150,000  subject*;  and  it  is  not  believed  there  are 
tow  20,000  souls  inhabiting  that  city  and  territory. 
Pisa,  Pistoia,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns 
that  were  then  (good  and  populous,  are  in  the  like 
proportion  diminished,  and  Florence  more  than  any. 
When  that  city  had  been  long  troubled  with  sedi- 
tions, tumults,  and  wars,  for  the  most  part  un pros- 
perous, they  still  retained  such  strength,  that  when 
Charles  VIII.  df  France,  being  admitted  as  a  friend 
with  his  whole  army,  which  soon  after  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  thought  to  master  them, 
the  people,  taking  arms,  struck  such  a  terror  into 
him,  that  he  was  glad  to  depart  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  they  thought  fit  to  impose.  Machiavel  re- 
ports, that  in  that  time  Florence  alone,  with  the 
Val  d'Arao,  a  small  territory  belonging  to  that 
citr,  conld,  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
bring  together,  135,000  well-armed  men;  whereas 
now  that  city,  with  all  the  others  in  that  province, 
arc  brought  to  such  despicable  weakness,  emptiness, 
poverty,  and  baseness,  that  they  can  neither  resist 
the  oppressions  of  their  own  prince,  nor  defend  him 
or  themselves  if  they  were  assaulted  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  The  people  are  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and 
the  best  families  sent  to  seek  habitations  in  Venice, 
Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Lucca.  This  is  not  the 
effect  of  war  or  pestilence;  they  enjoy  a  perfect 
peace,  and  suffer  no  other  plague  than  the  govern* 
ment  they  are  under."  *  From  the  usurper  Cosmo 
down  to  the  imbecile  Gaston,  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  of  those  unmixed  qualities  which  should  raise 
a  patriot  to  the  command  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  third  Cos- 
mo, had  operated  so  entire  a  change  in  the  Xuscan 
character,  that  the  candid  Florentines,  in  excuse  for 
some  imperfections  in  the  philanthropic  system  of 
Leopold,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  sovereign 
was  the  only  liberal  man  in  his  dominions.  Yet 
that  excellent  prince  himself  had  no  other  notion  of 
a  national  assembly,  than  of  a  body  to  represent 
the  wonts  and  wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 

35. 
An  earthquake  reeVd  unhecdedly  ate  ay. 

Stanza  Ixiii.  line  5. 

"  And  tuck  wot  their  mutual  animosity,  to  intent 
Ttre  they  upon  the  battle,  that  the  earthqiiake.  which 
tnerthrew  in  great  part  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
which  Utrned  the  course  of  rapid  streams,  poured 
bark  the  sea  upon  the  rivers^  ana  tore  down  the  very 
mountains,  wot  not  felt  by  one  of  the  combatants.**  f 
Such  is  the  description  of  Livy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  modern  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an  ab- 
straction. 

The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasimene  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  The  traveller  from  the  village  under 
Cortona  to  Casa  di  Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the 
way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles, 
aronnd  him,  but  more  particularly  to  the  right,  that 
lat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo. 
On  hi*  left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a  ridge  of  hills 
bending  down  towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene, 
called  ov  Livy  "  montes  Cortonenscs,"  and  now 
named  tne  Gualandra.  These  hills  he  approaches 
at  Oftsnja,  a  village  which  the  itineraries  pretend  to 
have  been  so  denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there ;  but  there  have  been  no  bones  found  there, 
and  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill.  From  Ossaja  the  road  begins  to  rise  a 
little,  but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the  moun- 
tains until  the  sixty-seventh  milestone  from  Flo- 
rence. The  ascent  thence  is  not  steep  but  perpetual, 
and  continues  for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  is 
soon  seen  below  on  the  right,  with  Borghctto,  a 


round  tower  close  upon  the  water;  and  tie  undu- 
lating hills  partially  covered  with  wood,  among 
which  the  rood  winds,  sink  by  degrees  into  the 
marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the  road, 
down  to  the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks, 
Hannibal  placed  his  horse,*  in  the  jaw6  of  or  rather 
above  the  pass,  which  was  between  the  lake  and 
the  present  road,  and  most  probably  close  to  Bar* 
ghetto,  just  under  the  lowest  of  tne  "  tumuli."  + 
On  a  summit  to  the  left,  above  the  road,  is  an  ola 
circular  ruin  which  the  peasants  call  "  the  Tower 
of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian."  Arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traveller  has  a  partial 
view  of  the  fatal  plain,  which  opens  fully  upon  him 
as  he  descends  the  Gualandra.  He  soon  finds  him- 
self in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  left  and  in  front  and 
behind  him  by  the  Gualandra  hills,  bending  round 
in  a  segment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and  running 
down  at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the 
right  and  form  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc. 
The  position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the  plains  of 
Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  completely  enclosed 
unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  "  a  place  made  as  it  were  on  pur- 
pose for  a  snare,"  locus  insidiitnatut,  "  Borghetto 
is  then  found  to  stand  in  a  narrow,  marshy  pass 
close  to  the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is  no 
other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of  the  mountains 
than  through  the  little  town  of  Passignano,  which 
is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky 
acclivity."  X  There  is  a  woody  eminence  branching 
down  from  the  mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano,  and  on  this 
stands  a  white  village  called  Torre.  Polybius  seems 
to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Han- 
nibal encamped  and  drew  out  his  heavy-armed  Af- 
ricans and  Spaniards  in  a  conspicuous  position. } 
From  this  spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and  light- 
armed  troops1  round  through  the  Gualandra  heights 
to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive  unseen  and  form  an 
ambush  among  the  broken  acclivities  which  the 
road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  the 
left  flank  and  above  the  enemy,  whilst  the  horse 
shut  up  the  pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset ;  and,  without  send- 
ing any  spies  before  him,  marched  through  the  pass 
the  next  morning  before  the  day  had  quite  broken, 
so  that  he  perceived  nothing  of  the  horse  and  light 
troops  above  and  about  him,  and  saw  only  the 
heavy-armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  the  nill  of 
Torre.  l|  The  consul  began  to  draw  out  his  army 
in  the  flat,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  horse  in  am- 
bush occupied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Borghetto. 
Thus  the  Romans  were  completely  enclosed,  hav- 
ing the  lake  on  the  right,  the  main  army  on  the  hill 
of  Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandra  hills  filled  with 
the  light-armed  on  their  left  flank,  and  being  pre- 
vented  from  receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the  farther 
they  advanced,  stopped  up  all  the  outlets  in  the 
rear.  A  fog  rising  from  tne  lake  now  spread  itself 
oyer  the  arm)'  of  the  consul,  but  the  nigh  lands 
were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  different  corps  in 
ambush  looked  towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the 
order  ef  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal,  and 
moved  down  from  his  post  on  the  height.  At  the 
same  moment  all  his  troops  on  the  eminences  be- 
hind and  in  the  flank  of  Flaminius,  rushed  forwards 
as  it  were  with  one  accord  Into  the  plain.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  were  forming  their  array  in  the  mist, 
suddenly  heard  the  shouts   of  the  enemy  among 


•  On  GoremmeK,  chap.  B.  sect.  x*W.  pay.  203,  crifc.  ITSl.  Sidney  b, 
(•fetter  »Ufa  Lodw  and  Hoadfer,  o«e  of  Mr.  Hume'*  "  toipieablt "  m-rib-ra. 

t  "  Taunsaque  ftdt  ardor  anlmomm,  eado  lntentna  pujrnai  anirnua,  ut  cun. 
•err*  motiun  qui  iwdtaram  urblum  It^Um  magna*  partes  proitrwit,  avrrtltqiw 
Mm  rapUo  mm  mate  flumkdbaa  torwdt,  montea  lapm  intend  proruK, 
mm  pifnd— i  mactfc."  ...Ta.lir.ib.  uUL  cap.  i£. 


•  "  Equate  ad  Ipeaa  faueea  aaaUia  turaulk  apte  tefaatibua  too*."  T.IM 
Rw  xxH.  cap.  it. 

f  "  Ubi  maxima  moDUM  Coctooeoau  Thraauueoua  nihil."    Md. 

|  "Inde  eoltea  asrargUQt.w    KM. 

f  Tdv  plr  Kara  irpdoo)***  r%  vaptlas  Atynp  oirig  «arc 
Xotfero,  «at  r«v$  AiSvas,  jrai  ntig  'I6np*s,  fxwp  **'  eiref 
KarcTTOaTOrihvce.  HUt.  Vb.  ili.  cap.  83.  The  account  In  Polyene  la 
not  eo  easily  weondLihle  with  preeent  appearance*  aa  that  m  Liry ;  he  •  ** 
of  bB)»  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  paaa  and  valley;  But  wbea  P 
entered  he  tad  the  lake  at  the  right  of  both. 

|  "Aterfoataup»o»palikc-ptr»klaufl*.M    T.  Ur.  a*. 
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4fctm,<ott  every  side,  and  befeaa  they  could  fell  into 
their  ranks,  or  draw  their  swords,  or  sea  by  whom 
they  were  attacked,  felt  at  onoe  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  ran  from  the 
Oualandra  into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the 
first  of  these  at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the 
plain*  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from  the  papal 
territories.  The  second,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  on,  is  catyed  "  the  bloody  rivulet,"  And  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  sjwt  to  the  left  between 
the  *'  Sanffuinetto "  and  the  hills,  which,  they 
my,  was  the  principal  scene  of  slaughter.  The 
other  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  thick  set 
olive-trees  in  corn  grounds,  and  is  nowhere  quite 
level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  most  probable,  that  the  battle  was  fought  near 
this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Bo* 
mans,  who*  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  broke 
through  the  enemy,  escaped  to  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  traverse  the  whole 
plain  and  to  pierce  through  the  main  army  of  Han- 
hiheL 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours, 
but  the  death  of  FUminius  was  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral dispersion.  The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst 
in  upon  the  fugitives,  and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about 
Borghetto,  but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Sanguinetto 
and  the  passes  of  the  Oualandra,  were  strewed  with 
dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to  the 
left  above  the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have  been 
repeatedly  found,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  pre- 
tensions and  the  name  of  the  "  stream  of  blood." 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north 
soma  painter  ic  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and 
the  foreign  Julio  Romano  more  than  divides  Man- 
tua with  ner  native  Virgil.*  To  the  south  we  hear 
of  Roman  names.  Near  Thrasimene,  tradition  is 
still  faithful  to  the  fame  of  an  enemy,  and  I^anni- 
bal  the  Carthaginian  is  the  only  ancient  name  re- 
membered on  the  banks  of  the  Perugian  lake. 
Flaininius  is  unknown ;  but  the  postillions  on  that 
road  have  been  taught  to  show  the  very  spot  where 
II  Console  Romano  was  slain.  Of  all  who  fought 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  the  historian 
himself  has,  besides  the  generals  and  Maharbal,  pre- 
served indeed  only  a  single  name.  You  overtake 
the  Carthaginian  again  on  the  same  road  to  Rome 
The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hostler,  of  the  posthouse 
at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town  repulsed  the  vic- 
torious enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  called 
Porta  di  Anmbale.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
remark  that  a  French  travel  writer,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  President  Deputy,  saw  Thrasimene 
in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which  lay  conveniently  on 
his  way  from  Sienna  to  Rome. 

36. 
But  thou,  CUtumnus. 

Stanaa  Ixvi.  Une  1. 
No  book  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on 
the  temple  of  the  Clitumnus,  between  Foligno  and 
Spoleto,  and  no  site,  or  scenery  even  in  Italy,  is 
more  worthy  a  description.  For  an  amount  of  the 
dilapidation  of  this  temple,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Historical  Illustrationr  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold. 

87. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,— a  matchleu  cat- 
aract. Stanza  lxxi.  line  9, 

I  saw  the  "Cascata  del  marmere"  of  Terni 
twice,  at  different  periods ;  once  from  the  summit 
of  the  precipice,  and  again  from  the  valley  below. 
The  lower  view  is  far  to  be  preferred,  if  the  traveller 
has  time  for  one  only ;  but  in  any  point  of  view, 


either  from  above  ot  btlow,  ft  Is  veath  ah  the  ot*» 
cades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  togetner: 
the  Staubach,  Reichenbach,  Piase  Vache,  fau  of  At- 
penas,  &c,  are  rills  in  comparative  appearance.  Of 
the  fall  of  Schaffhausen  I  cannot  apeak,  not  yet 
having  seen  it. 

88. 
An  iris  sits  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 

Stanza  lxxii.  line  3. 

Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of 
iris,  the  reader  may  have  seen  a  short  account  in  s 
note  to  Manfred.  The  fall  looks  so  much  like  "  the 
hell  of  waters,"  that  Addison  thought  the  descent 
alluded  to  by  the  gulf  in  which  Alecto  plunged  into 
the  infernal  regions.  It  is  singular  enough  that 
two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  ar- 
tificial—this  of  the  Velino,  and  the  one  A  TivoIL 
The  traveller  is  strongly  recommended  to  trace  the 
Velino,  at  least  as  high  as  the  little  lake  called  Pie* 
di  Lup.  The  Reatme  territory  was  the  Italian 
Tempe,*  and  the  ancient  naturalist,  among  other 
beautiful  varieties,  remarked  the  daily  rainbows  of 
the  lake  Velinus.  f  A  scholar  of  great  name  has 
devoted  a  treatise  to  this  district  alone.  J 

89. 
The  thundering  lauwme. 

Stanaa  IxxiiL  line  6. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  the  avalanchei 
are  known  by  the  name  of  lauwine. 

49. 

I  abhorred 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poets  sake, 
The  driWd  dull  &ssonf  forced  down  word  by  word. 

Stanza  lxxv.  lines  6,  7,  and  8. 
These  stanzas  may  probably  remind  the  reader 
of  Ensign  Northerton's  remarks :  "  D— n  Homo. 
&c,  but  the  reasons  for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly 
the  same.    I  wish  to  express  that  we  become  tired 
of  the  task  before  we  can  comprehend  the  beauty; 
that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can  gat  by  heart; 
that  the   freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future 
pleasure  and  advantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by 
the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age  whan  we  can 
neither  feel  nor  understand  the  power  of  composi- 
tions which  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  hxe,  at 
well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.    For  the  same  reason  we  never  can  be  aware 
of  the  fulness  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of 
Shakspeare,  ("  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  for  instance,) 
from  the  habit  of  having  them  hammered  into  us  at 
eight  years  old,  as  an  exercise  not  of  mind  but 
of  memory :  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to  en- 
joy them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite  palled. 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  young  persons  are 
taught  from  more  common  authors,  and  do  not  read 
the  best  classics  till  their  maturity.    I  certainly  do 
not  speak  on  this  point  from  any  pique  or  aversion 
towards  the  place  of  my  education.    I  was  not  a 
slow,  though  an  idle  boy ;  and  I  believe  no  one  could, 
or  can  be  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  al- 
ways been,  and  with  reason;— a  part  of  the  time 
passed  there  was  tho  happiest  of  my  life ;  and  my 
preceptor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Druryl  was  the  best 
and  worthiest  friend  I  ever  possessed,  whose  warnings 
I  have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late— 
when  I  have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  I  have  but 
followed  when  I  have  done  well  or  wisely.    If  evei 
this  imperfect  record  of  my  feeling  towards  him 
should  reach  his  eyes,  let  it  remind  nun  of  one  who 
never  thinks  of  him  but  with  gratitude  and  venera 
tion— of  one  who  would  more  gladly  boast  of  hav- 


•  Aa«iateBMdteorthoXIXUieratufyifaeee4MarMMtebOMinon« 
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at  been  his  pupil,  it;  by  more  closely  MUirira  kit 
u — ^  jjg  ^g^hi  reflect  any  honor  upon  bit  in- 

41. 

The  Sctptos*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now. 

Stanza  lxxix.  line  5. 
For  a  comment  on  this  and  the  two  following 
,  the  reader  may  consult  Historical  Illustra- 
'  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  > 

42. 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs. 

Stanza  uxxii.  line  2. 
Oroaius  gives  three  hundred  and  twenty  for  the 
number  of  triumphs.    He  is  followed  by  Panvinius ; 
and  Panvinius  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and  the  modern  writ- 
ers. 

48. 
OX  thou,  vhosechariot  rolFd  on  Fortune's  wheel,  $c. 
Stanza  bexxiii.  line  1. 

Certainly  were  it  not  for  these  two  traits  in  the 
fife  of  Sytia,  alluded  to  in  this  stanza,  we  should  re- 
gard him  at  a  monster  unredeemed  by  any  admira- 
ble quality.  The  atonement  of  his  voluntary  resig- 
nation of  empire  may  perhaps  be  accepted  by  us.  as 
it  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  Romans,  who,  if  they 
had  not  respected  must  have  destroyed  him.  There 
eould  be  no  mean,  no  division  of  opinion;  they 
mist  have  all  thought,  tike  Eucrates,  that  what 
had  appeared  ambition  was  a  love  of  glory,  and 
that  what  had  been  mistaken  for  pride  was  a  real 
grandeur  of  soui.* 

44. 
And  laid  hem  with  the  earth* s  preceding  clay. 
Stanza  Ixxxn.  line  4. 

On  the  third  of  September,  Cromwell  gained  the 
victory  of  Dunbar ;  a  Tear  afterwards  he  obtained 
Msss  crowning  mercy T'  of  Worcester;  and  a  few 
years  after,  on  the  same  day,  which  he  had  ever 
sitsfflutd  the  most  fortunate  lor  him,  died* 

46. 
Andthou,  dread  statue  t  still  existent  *t 
The  austerestform  of  naked  majesty. 

Stanza  Ixxxvii.  lines  1  and  2. 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Pompey  has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon 
found  it  in  the  memorials  of  Fiaminius  Yacca,f 
and  it  may  be  added  to  his  mention  of  it  that  Pope 
Julias  III.  gave  the  contending  owners  five  hun- 
dred crowns  for  the  statue ;  and  presented  it  to  Car- 
dinal Capo  di  Ferro,  who  had  prevented  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
image.  In  a.  more  civilized  age  this  statue  was  ex- 
posed to  an  actual  operation :  for  the  French  who 
.acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum,  re- 
solved that  their  Cesar  should  fall  at  the  base  of 
that  Pompey,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  original  dictator. 
The  nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed  to  the 
arena  of  the  ampitheatre,  and  to  facilitate  its  trans- 
port suffered  the  temporary  amputation  of  Its  right 
ana.  the  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead  that 
uw  arm  was  a.  restoration :  but  their  accusers  do  not 
behave  that  the  integrity  of  the  statue  would  have 
protected  it.  The  love  of  finding  every  coincidence 
om  discovered  the  true  Csssarian  ichor  in  a  stain 
Aear  tide  right  knee:  but  colder  criticism  has  re- 
jected net  only  (he  blood  but  the  portrait,  and  as- 
signed the  globe  of  power  rather  to  the  first  of  the 
emperors  than  to  the  last  of  the  republican  masters 


of  Rome.  WinWemann*  is  teeth  to«How«n>fce- 
roic  statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  bat  the  Grimani 
Ajrrippa,  a  ootempocary  almost,  is  heroic;  and 
naked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  face  accords  much  better 
with  the  "  hominem  integrum  et  eastum  et  gravem,"^ 
than  with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too 
stern  for  him  who  was  beautiful,  says  Suetonius,  at 
all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended  Hkeness  to 
Alexander  the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  bat  the 
traits  resemble  the  medataf  Pompey.  1  The  objec- 
tionable globe  may  not  have  been  an  iUHq»Ued  flat- 
tery to  htm  who  found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  seems 
that  Winkelmann  has  made  a  mistake  in  thinking 
that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue,  with 
that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice,  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  spot  where  it  was  dWoveredL  y  Fia- 
minius Vacca  says  sotto  uia  canting  and  thiseaa- 
tinais  known  to  nave  been  in  the  Vieolo  dV  Lentaii 
near  the  Cancellarm,  a  position  couesponding  ex- 
actly to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the  basiUoa  of 
Pompey's  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred 
the  statue  after  the  curia  was  cither  burnt  or  taken 
down.  H  Part  of  the  Pompeiaa  shade,  H  the  porti- 
co, existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century, 
and  the  atrium  was  still  called  Satrum.  So  says 
Blomdusv**  At  .all  events,  so  imposing  is  the  stern 
majesty  of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
story,  that  the  play  of  imagination  leaves  no  room 
for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  the  fiction,  it 
a  fiction  it  is*  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  ef- 
fect not  less  powerful  then  truth. 

46. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome! 
Stanza  lxxxviil.  Hne  1. 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modern  Sienna,  abounded 
most  probably  with  images  of  the  foster-mother  of 
her  founders,  but  there  were  twoshe-wolves  of  whom 
history  makes  particular  mention.  One  of  these, 
of  braes  in  ancient  work,  was  seen  by  Dionysiusft 
at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  under  the  Palatine,  and 
is  universally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the 
Latin  historian,  —  having  been  nwdorrom  the  money 
collected  by  a  fine  on  usurersy  end  ae  standing  un- 
der the  Ruminal  fig-tree  Xt  The  other  was  that 
which  Cicero  $$  has  celebrated  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  which  the  historian  Dion  also  records  as 
having  suffered  the  same  accident  as  is  alluded  to 
bytheorator.  HH    The  qoestfcm  agitated  by  theenti- 


a*  mat  ld*»  de  h  ftaon  dant  )t  ▼«•»  volt 
%*.  JtTaoyoto  one  *oaa~Bvfaa  4*  ruribttm,  Mbmu  anew  pour  fe 
fife  i  je  ««Hi  am  qna  vain  ine  tak  haute ;  nfa  to  as 
•/*  fts  fM**."-»Ulefafc  de  ByOe  «t  d'Bamftw 


•  Stork  deOe  Art!,  Ae.,  Bb.  Is.  cap.  1,  peg.  SH,  SB,  taj*.  f. 
f  Clear.  Epwt.  ad.  Attkam,  A  9. 
X  Published  by  Caiwea>  In  hit  Matcum  Haownum. 
$  Stork  delle  Aril,  Ac  Md. 

|  Suetoa.  in  tK.  Align*.  cap.  91,  and  bi  rlt.C.  J.  Gaaar,  cap.  St.  Appa* 
amyakwai  burnt  down.    See  a  noteof  PWecuatoSuetoafaa,  pag.  SSL 
fl  *•  To  modo  Porapcb  lent*  tpaonie  *nb  utahm." 

OrfcLAr.Avka. 
••  Rc*»h*M»ta,a>.i.lb.SI 

tt  XdXxta  Trot  ftftara  **\<n#f  ifiv««Csf.   Aadq.BoM.lB>!. 
XX  "Ad  fttum  Rominaleni  ekmdacn  Wkntlum  eoodjtonun  nrtb  Mb 
oberBwt  ftopa  ponerant."    I>.  Wet.  MX  x.  cap.  Wx.    Thb  wa*  la  tfw 
jwU.C.  455,  ««57. 

tf  "Turn  atalu*  Natt*,  turn  •faiulMn  Baorom,  Ronwitaqw  «c  Rtnui 
com»tokebdluatUalmhio«ltfkooBC»lcniii<.M  DeDMaat.fl.90L  "TVo- 
us  ert  life  etiamqni  bane  nttem  oondftst  Romuto*,  qiam  tawnunm  In  OepV 
tolJo  parvnm  sAma  kctaotem,  nteHbot  lnpa*  inhkntani  Mm  iiniiaWili  » 
la  CatDls.  M.  S, 

"  Bk  alreattb  eral  Romani  aomfaii  albtK 
MatSa,  qua  parrot  Mwvrtb  Maine  nabM 
Ub«ri»asgnrfdiiTiuilra«rig«faa< 
C«\««tumcunpaer»fiajo^natofolath^tfeta 
Ooncidh,  atqoe  arulaa  pedum  rostl^ia  Hqult,** 

BcCoomrffttn,  Hb.  B.  (Rb.  L  de  DivteL  «ap.  t) 


Kierof       , , .  .., .. 

Mi>rST(»fi^ukW»i|lnir»,  nton.mi 

tdJt.R& -Staph.  ISte.  HagowoatomeadonlbaltJ 

ca  «Waa  tat  Iobj  w»  viftan  wan  Iqnefloa  sod  team  tfaWpA. 

A|  tfajl  tkf  Roatw  dM  wa»  to  «mt  a  laaja  «Ma*  a>4aj«B%  SHSlaj 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


«raaries  is*  whether  the  wolf  now  in  the  conservators' 
palace  is  that  of  Iivyand  Bionysins,  or  that  of  Cice- 
ro, or  whether  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The 
earlier  writers  differ  as  much  as  the  moderns:  Lucius 
Fannus*  says,  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  both, 
which  is  impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may 
be.  Furvius  Ursinus  f  sails  it  the  wolf  of  Dionys- 
ius,  and  Marlianust  talks  of  it  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Cicero.  To  him  Ryequius  tremblingly 
assents.^  Nardini  is  inclined  to  suppose  it  may  be 
one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  Ancient  Rome ; 
but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian 
statue.  |  Montfauconf  mentions  it  as  as  a  point 
without  doubt.  Of  the  latter  writers  the  decisive 
Winkelmann**  proclaims  it  as  having  been  found 
at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  where,  or  near 
where,  was  the  temple  at  Romulus,  and  consequent- 
ly  makes  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  His  authority 
is  Lucius  Faonus,  who,  however,  only  says  that  ft 
was  placed,  not  found,  at  the  Ficus  Ruminalisrby 
the  Comithun,  by  which  he  does  not  seem  to  allude 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore.  Ryequius  was 
the  first  to  make  the  mistake,  and  Winkelmann 
followed  Ryequius. 

Flaminius  Vacca  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and 
■ays  he  had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was 
found  ft  near  the  arch  of  Septimias  Severus.  The 
commentator  on  Winkelmann  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion with  that  learned  person,  and  is  incensed  at 
Nardini  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero,  in 
■peaking  of  the  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  the 
Capitol,  makes  use  of  the  past  tense.  But,  with 
the  Abate's  leave,  Nardini  does  not  positively  assert 
the  statue  to  be  that  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and,  if 
he  had,  the  assumption  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The  Abate  himself 
is  obliged  to  own  that  there  are  marks  very  like  the 
scathing  of  lightning  in  the  hinder  legs  of  the  pres- 
ent wolf;  and,  to  get  rid  of  this,  adds,  that  the 
wotf  seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  also  struck 
oy  lightning,  or  otherwise  injured. 
i  Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the 
words  of  Cicero.  The  orator  m  two  places  seems 
to  particularise  the  Romums  and  the  Kemus,  espe- 
cially the  first,  which  his  audience  remembered 
to  have  been  in  the  Capitol,  as  being  struek  with 
lightning.    In  his  verses  he  records  that  the  twins 


toward*  the  eaet:  no  iwntkm  b  afterward*  made  of  the  wolf.  Thb  happened 
bi  A.  U.  C.  S9*.  The  Abate  Fee,  In  noticing  thb  pump  of  Dion  (Stork 
drib)  Aid,  *c,  torn*  I.  pay.  SOS,  note  *.)  eaya,  Non  oaflMM,  aggieMg* 
Die**,  eft*  /mm  In  Jtrma*  (the  wolf)  by  which  ft  b  dearth*  Abate  hw 
toted  tba  XyUndro-LouockYiaa  rente*,  which  puUfuoaiftr  ttahiliu  for  the 
original  l&vjttvQ*  *■  word  that  doea  not  mean  ban  /amufa,  but  only  rafted, 

0i}  ph  ofr  b  'Aypimraf  koI  rdv  Avyowrow  ivravda  lipvaat. 
BkC  Bb.  M.  Dfan  eajnthai  Agrlppi  «  wbbed  to  rat*  a  ataJue  of  Augmtua 
in  the  FMMhaon." 

•  "  In  eadem  poitku  anea  lupa,  ciijue  uberibue  Romulua  ac  Retnta  laetan- 
tea  inhhtnt,  eeoapkinir :  da  hae  Ckeroet  Virgittueaemper  tateikxen.  LMue 
hoc  abjnuraaa  AkBSboe  ax  pecuoJiquitmamulctati  ewn  fisaenttona,  poahum 
tannic.  Antea  In  Comma  ad  Pkun  Rualnalero,  quo  looopucri  fuerant  ex- 
port Ionium  pro  cert©  CO."  Lnc  Pauni  de  Antiq.  Urb.  Rom.  lib.  U.eap. 
Til.  up.  Sallengre,  torn.  I.  p.  217.  In  hb  XVIllh  chapter  he  repaata  lhat  the 
attfciee  were  then,  bat  not  (hat  they  wer*  found  titers. 

t  Ap.  Nardini  Roma  Vetna,  ISx  t.  cap.  I». 

X  Maraud  Urb.  Rom.  Topograph,  lib.  H.  cap,  U.  Ha,numtioo»  another 
voif  and  twiaa  in  the  Vatican,  lib.  v.  cap.  axi. 

i  "Non  desuot  qui  banc  ipsvn  caaa  puteat,  qnam  adpkixtmue,  qua  e 
aondto  hi  Baalflcam,  Lateramun,  com  Donnunb  alib  airtkjufutum  reUqtdk 


alone  hbK  fat  C&pttotntn  poetea  relate  ait,  qturorb  MarHanua  audquajn  Cap- 
«Ma5^eawreeiubATuiao(t»c3iptajD,culutiareiifenb  dtibk,  trepktt  ad- 
awtfamir."    Juet,  Ryoquii  de  C*pit.  Roman.  Comm.  cap.  aasr?.  paf .  900, 
MIL  Lngd.  Bat.  ISM. 
|  Nardini  Roma  Veto*,  lib.  r.  cap.  *r. 

J  **  Lops,  hodleque  in  capitohnb  pttatrat  ad&HV,  oojnreottgio  Mmfcja  quo 
team  Man  Cicero."    DJarinm  Italic,  torn.  {.  p.  174. 

••  Stork  defle  Artf,  Ac,  lfl>.  UL  cap.  Ul.  §  1.  note  10. 

aada  a  MraaifB  btooder  In  tba  note,  by  aaytag  tba  Cioarac 

Ihn  Capital,  and  that  Dion  waa  wrong  in  earing  to. 

ft  "Infteii  dim,  cbe  l'Ereoto  di  bronao,  ehe  oggl at trora  ndla  aala  di 

"    "  »,  ftt  troratt  nel  foro  Romano  appraeaa  l*areo  dl  Setdmlo :  c  rofo 

efefopadttamneheallfttaRamotoeBeino  e  eta  nefla  Loggk 

■•■    Fban.Vacoa,MoirtartefniiiiLltpag.4a^M«tftocoo, 


and  wolf  both  fell,  and  the  latter  left  behind  CM 
marks  of  her  fleet.  Cicero  does  not  say  that  the 
wolf  was  consumed ;  and  Dion  only  mentions  that 
it  fell  down,  without  alluding,  as  the  Abate  has 
made  him,  to  the  force  of  the  blow,  or  the  nrmneos 
with  which  it  had  been  fixed.  The  whole  strength, 
therefore,  of  the  Abate's  argument  hangs  upon  the 
past  tense ;  which,  however,  may  be  somewhat  di- 
minished by  remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shorn 
that  the  statue  was  not  then  standing  in  its  former 
position.  Winkelmann  has  observed,  that  the 
present  twins  are  modern ;  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the  wolf  which 
might  therefore  be  supposed  to  make  part  of  the 
ancient  group.  It  is  known  that  the  sacred  images 
of  the  Capitol  were  not  destroyed  when  injured  by 
time  or  accident,  but  were  put  into  certain  under- 
ground depositories  called  faviwa,*  It  may  be 
thought  possible  that  the  wolf  had  been  so  deposit- 
ed, and  had  been  replaced  in  some  conspicuous  sit- 
uation when  the  Capitol  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian. 
Ryequius,  without  mentioning  his  authority,  tells 
that  it  was  transferred  from  the  Comitinm  to  the 
Lateran,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Capitol.  If  it 
was  found  near  the  arch  of  Severus,  it  may  hare 
been  one  of  the  images  which  Orosius  f  says  was 
thrown  down  in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  Ala- 
ric  took  the  city.  That  it  is  of  very  high  antioui- 
ty  the  workmanship  is  a  decisive  proof ;  and  that 
circumstance  induced  Winkelmann  to  believe  it  the 
wolf  of  Dionysius.  The  Capitolene  wolf,  however, 
may  have  been  of  the  same  early  date  as  that  at  the 
temple  of  Romulus.  Lactantius  X  asserts  that  in 
his  time  the  Romans  worshipped  a  wolf;  and  it  is 
known  that  the  Lupcrcalia  held  out  to  a  very  late 
period}  after  every  other  observance  of  the  ancient 
superstition  had  totally  expired.  This  may  account 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  image  longer 
than  the  other  early  symbols  of  Paganism. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that 
the  wolf  was  a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  wor- 
ship of  that  symbol  is  an  inference  drawn  by  the 
zeal  of  Lactantius.  The  early  Christian  writers  axe 
not  to  be  trusted  in  the  charges  which  they  make 
against  the  Paeans.  Rusebius  accused  the  He* 
mans  to  their  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Magna, 
and  raising  a  statue  to  him  in  the  island  of  the  Ty- 
ber.  The  Romans  had  probably  never  heard  of 
such  a  person  before,  who  came,  however,  to  nlay  a 
considerable,  though  scandalous  part  in  the  enures 
history,  and  has  left  several  tokens  of  his  aerial 
combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  notwithstanding 
that  an  inscription  found  in  this  very  island  of  the 
Tybcr  showed  the  Simon  Magus  of  Rusebius  to  be 
a  certain  indxgenal  god,  called  Semo  Sangus  or 
Fidius.  U 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of  Rome 
had  been  abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
humor  the  habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city 
by  sending  them  with  their  sick  infants  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Theodore,  as  they  had  before  car- 


•  Lot.  Fauo,  Rid. 

t  See  note  to  ataan  lzxx.  in  ECatorieal  LkataaAvm. 

X  "Romidi  nutria  Lupa  honoribaa  eat  aflecta  drriala, el  fcrrem  tl  animal 
ipaum  fubeet,  cujua  flgurom  grrit."  Laetant.  do  Fahm  ReOgioae,  Oh.  I,  cap. 
xx.  pag.  101,  edit.  Tutor,  1660 :  lhat  la  to  aar,  he  would  rafter  adore  a  wolf 
than  a  proetitute.    Hb  eonanentator  haa  obnrred  mot  ttw  opinion  of  Ley 


conoerninf  LaomnSa  being  figured  fai  (Me  voir  waa  not  whereat.  Strata 
anagfateo.  RyequJua  b)  wrong  la  earing  that  f  Artanftna  aaeptfana  the  wulf 
waa  in  tba  Capitol. 

|  To  A.D.  490.  "Quia  endarc  pcaah,'*  -V*  Baioojw  [Am.  Eecb*. 
lorn.  via.  p.  SO),  In.  an.  4S6),  "  rigubae  adboe  Roma  ad  GebeaS  tempera, 
qua  fuare  ante  exordia  udju  auaia  m  Itaham  LopercaJk  ?  '*  G«buaaa  wrote 
a  Wear  which  oecupka  ffjor  foho  pagee  to  Andronaacbaa  da  eonamr,  anJ 
otbexs^toebtmtliBttharitmeboaUbegfronup. 

|  Eueebb.  bia  tfaeee  wnekt  »*l  «Ve>iam  nfipTr  t*  $t*i 

rtr(f»it*h  *v  r^*  Tf^«r*<  *****$  *<raL*  T<5*'  *"°  r^P™'* 
fa***  tvtypa^  FuifiaX  tfiw  radrnr,  TLiyiuwi  Utp  Sa^ajrox 
Eeewa.HbuBb.iLcap.zffl.p.40.  luatm  Martyr  feu  told  ttw  atery  jefcra 
but  Baroniua  hlmeetTwa  oHbjsd  Co  detact  thb  febte.  Sea  Nardini  Roaf 
Vet.  lb.  vL  cap.  zfl. 
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i  to  the  temple  of  Romulus.*  The  practice 

Is  corrtxniied  to  this  day ;  ancUhe  site  of  the  above 
church  seem*  to  be  thereby  identified  with  that  of 
the  temple;  10  that  if  the  wolf  had  been  really 
fraud  there,  as  Winkelmann  gays,  there  would  be 
no  -doubt  of  the  present  statue  being  that  seen  by 
Dionyams-t  But  Faunus,  in  saving  that  it  was 
at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  by  the  Comitium,  is  only 
talking  of  its  ancient  position  as  recorded  by  Pliny ; 
and  even  if  he  had  been  remarking  where  it  was 
found,  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Theodore,  but  to  a  very  different  place,  near 
which  it  was  then  thought  the  Ficus  Auminalis 
had  been,  and  also  the  Comitium ;  that  is,  the  three 
«*»■"*»»»■  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Iiberatrice, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Palatine  looking  on  the  Forum. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image 
was  actually  dug  up,}  ana  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  marks  of  the  gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are 
a  better  argument  in  favor  of  its  being  the  Cicero- 
nian wolf  than  any  that  con  be  adduced  for  the  con- 
trary opinion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonably  selected 
for  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting relics  of  the  ancient  city,  $  and  is  certainly 
the  figure,  if  not  the  very  animal  to  which  Virgil 
alludes  in  his  beautiful 


Laden  pendent*  pom*,  el  hunbere  matrcm 
hapevklea:  Shun  tered cerrlce  reflexam 
Mafane  attentat,  et  corpora  flngaej  Bngua.    | 

47. 

For  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modeWd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould. 

Stanza  xc.  lines  3  and  4. 

It  fa  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man,  and  to  be 
stQl  very  inferior  to  Julius  Caesar,  the  most  complete 
character,  so  Lord  Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity. 
Katun  seems  incapable  of  such  extraordinary  com- 
binations as  composed  his  versatile  capacity,  which 
was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  themselves. 
The  first  general — the  only  triumphant  politician — 
inferior  to  none  in  eloquence— comparable  to  any  in 
the  attainments  of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of 
the  greatest  commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and 
philosophers,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world— an 
author  who  composed  a  perfect  specimen  of  military 
annals  in  his  travelling  carriage— at  one  time  in  a 
controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing  a  treatise 
on  punning,  and  collecting  a  set  of  good  sayings— 
fightingU  and  making  love  at  the  same  moment, 


-  •  "htssaigflsartiebi  pontaad  par  togthr  la  menorift  de' gloocU  Lopw. 
can  Matt  hi  wore  <A  Reaaolo,  fatioduojero  I'uso  dl  portarri  Bambini 
eppmsa  da  infarraka  occuoe,  acdo  si  Rberino  per  nntereeanoBe  dl  quarto 
•use,  coax  dl  eandnuo  si  ■psrimente,"  RioM  xH.  Rlpa  accurst*  •  ma- 
dam dpabkac,  4c,  dl  Ron*  Moderns  dell'  Ab.  IUdoTf,  Veoutl,  I7SS. 

t  Nodlri,  Ob.  t.  cap.  II,  convicts  Pomponfan  Lctns  crotsf  mmrit,  fa 
pwtfaf  Ok  Romsaal  AgHiee  at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore:  but  si  Urj 
esvstfcs  wolf  was  at  the  Fleus  Romlnslfa,  and  Dionysius  at  the  temple  of 
ftsnsaoa,  se  feobJSged  (cap.  h\)  to  own  that  the  two  wen  doss  together,  at 
wel  nth* Lepercal  cave,  loaded,  as  ft were,  by  the  flftree. 

1  ••  Ad  camWum  fleas  oQm  RanuhsJh  germioafaat,  sub  qua  lopa  ramam, 
see  est,  nsuaaasA,  doeeate  Vaaoae,  sojoarant  ottm  Roaoiuset  Remus;  aon 
|swdalBo^hodfeD.MMlfflUberslikk«ppe^ 
bflb  Shane*  atstoa  hipas  gcttdnm  puerolos  l&et&nds,  quota  hodie  to  capitolfe 
vstae**"  Old  BonkbS  Andqna  Urbb  Roman.  Fades,  eep.  s.  See  afco 
esp,  si  Barrkhka  wrote  alter  Nardmt  la  1887.  Ap.  Ore*.  Anthj.  Ron. 
toa.Kp.lBB. 

|  Domtm,  fab.  xL  cap.  18,  gives  a  medal  nptrntatiag  on  one  skfe  the  wolf 
teths  suae  postuonss  that  u)  the  Cspttol;  and  In  (he  reverse  the  wolf  whh 
ihe  haad  oat  reverted.    It  b  of  the  tune  of  Antonfaus  Fins. 

I  £n.  tU,  OL  See  Dr.  MUdlehm,  fat  Ms  letter  (rem  Rome,  who  h> 
aloes  to  a*  Charonlm  wolf,  but  wfthoui  eaamfatof  the  sobto*. 

«  la  hfc  team  book,  Locan  shows  Wm  s{aiiiUed  vim  the  blood  of  FhamBa 


and  willing  to  abandon  both  his  empire  and  his  mis 
tress  for  a  sight  of  the  Fountains  of  the  Nile.  Sue! 
did  Julius  Cesar  appear  to  his  cotemporaries  and  t 
those  of  the  subsequent  ages,  who  were  the  mos 
inclined  to  deplore  and  execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  we  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  hi 
surpassing  glory,  or  with  his  magnanimous,  hi 
amiable  qualities,  as  to  forget  the  decision  of  hi 
impartial  countrymen : 

HE  WJLS  JT78TLY  SLA!*.* 
48. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reapt 
Our  sense*  narrow^  and  our  reason  frail. 

•  Stanza  xciii.  lines  1  and  2. 

*'....  onmes  pene  veteres ;  qui  nihil  cognoscl 
nihil  percepi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixerunt :  angusto 
sensus ;  imbecillos  animos,  brevia  curricula  vita;  ii 
profundo  vcritatem  demersam ;  opinionibus  et  insti 
tutis  omnia  teneri ;  nihil  veritati  relinqui :  deinccp 
omnia  tenebris  circumfusa  esse  dixerunt."  f  Th 
eighteen  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  sine 
Cicero  wrote  this  have  not  removed  any  of  the  im 
perfections  of  humanity :  and  the  complaints  of  th 
ancient  philosophers  may,  without  injustice  or  affec 
tation,  be  transcribed  in  a  poem  written  yesterday. 


There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days. 

Stanza  xcix.  line  1. 

Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  call* 
Cape  di  Sove,  in  the  Appian  Way.  See  Histories 
Illustrations  of  the  IV  th  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

50. 
Prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorites—early  death. 

Stanza  cii.  lines  5  and  6. 

'Oy  •{  $iol  duAofertr,  dwoBvfocu  tio$. 

Td  x«V  $wX*  ***  alo-xfii*  «4M»  aioxp&t  $av*%* 

Rich.  Franc  Phil.  Brunck.  Poets 
Gnomic*,  p.  381,  edit.  17M. 

6L 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  falh 
Stanza  cvii.  line  9. 
The  Palatine  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  oi 
the  aide  towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  vex; 
soil  is  formed  of  crumbled  brick-work.  Nothini 
has  been  told,  nothing  can  be  told,  to  satisfy  th 
belief  of  any  but  a  Roman  antiquary.  See  Histor 
ical  Illustrations,  page  206. 


There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales : 
'Tie  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory,  &c. 

Stanza  cviii.  lines  I,  2,  and  3. 
The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  thi 
opinion  entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  ani 
his  cotempotary  Romans,  has  the  following  eloquen 


•«  Sic  velut  ha  tute  •eeurfpoce  uabebani 

Nook  Her  medium." 

ImusdtaCrijr  afterwards,  ha  la  ugvu&f  agam  audi  dsssnduiy  evetv  rvshlos 
«•  Bed  adeet  defeoeortdiirfla 
Casu-etnasad!Usis>dni,  botlgnOiia  amet 


InefiBft  C«ssr  semper  fetWtar  orae 


•  "Janeeawealstimetur,"  nys  Seutonios,  after  a  fclr  eetbnafion  of  hi 
ehaiactar,  and  maldnc;  nsa  of  a  phrase  which  was  a  formula  m  Urj't  dmc 
«  MePum  )ore  caawrn  pnoonoavft,  ettam  si  rcgni  erladne  insoos  Tuerk . ' 
{Bb.  Iv.  cap.  48,]  and  which  was  continued  In  the  legal  judnoenu  pre 
nounced  fa  JisameJbie  homichW,soca  as  kflnng  hoascbreakers.  let  tuetoi 
favm.C.J.Cew,wn^mecom»»Hai7e<Fldseas<B>lvi 

t  Acadsm.  1, 11. 


r*V 
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passage :  "  From  their  railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the 
Barbarity  and  misery  of  oar  island,  one  cannot  help 
reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions'  of 
kingdoms;  how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  scat  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lies 
sunk  hi  sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  enslaved  to 
the  most  cruel  as  well  as  the  most  contemptible  of 
tyrants,  superstition,  and  religious  imposture: 
while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  and 
contempt  of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  hap- 
py seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters ;  nourishing 
In  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life ;  yet 
running  perhaps  the  same  course  which  Rome  it- 
self  had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous  industry  to 
wealth ;  from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an 
impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals ; 
till,  by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being 
grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  fall  a  prey  at  last  to 
some  hardy  oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss  of  liber- 

a,  losing  everything  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradu- 
Ly  again  into  its  original  barbarism."* 

53. 

And  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime. 
Stanta  ex.  lines  8  and  9. 

The  column  of  Trajan  is  surmounted  by  St.  Peter ; 
that  of  Aurelius  by  St.  Paul.  See  Historical  Illus- 
trations of  the  IV th  Canto,  &c. 

54. 

Still  we  Trajan's  name  adore. 

Stanza  cxi.  line  9. 
Trajan  was  proverbially  the  best  of  the  Roman 
princes ;  t  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  a  sovereign 
uniting  exactly  the  opposite  characteristics,  than 
one  possessed  of  all  the  happy  qualities  ascribed  to 
this  emperor.  "When  he  mounted  the  throne," 
says  the  historian  Dion,J  "  he  was  strong  in  body, 
he  was  vigorous  in  mind ;  age  had  impaired  none  of 
his  faculties ;  he  was  altogether  free  from  envy  and 
from  detraction ;  he  honored  all  the  good,  and  he 
advanced  them ;  and  on  this  account  they  could  not 
be  the  objects  of  his  fear,  or  of  his  hate ;  he  never 
listened  to  informers ;  he  gave  not  way  to  his  anger : 
he  abstained  equally  from  unfair  exactions  and  un- 
just punishments ;  ne  had  rather  be  loved  as  a  man 
than  honored  as  a  sovereign ;  he  was  affable  with 
his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate,  and  universally 
beloved  by  both;  he  inspired  none  with  dread  but 
the  enemies  of  his  country." 

65. 
Rienzi,  last  of  Romans. 

Stanza  cxiv.  line  5. 
The  same  and  exploits  of  Rienxi  must  be  famil- 
iar to  the  reader  of  Gibbon.   Some  details  and  ined- 
ited  manuscripts  relative  to  this  unhappy  hero  will 
be  seen  in  the  Illustrations  to  the  IV th  Canto. 


•  The  Hhtory  of  the  LB  of  M.  TnBJoe  deoe,  am.  rl.  vol.  I.  p.  103. 
The  contrast  has  ban  renewed  m  a  late  extraonanarr  maUnee.  A  gende- 
nan  «ru  thrown  Into  prison  at  Paris ;  efforts  were  made  for  Ms  release.  The 
French  minister  continued  to  detain  him,  trader  the  pretence  that  he  was  not 
an  Engftahman,  but  only  a  Bomdn.  Bee  "Interesting  Facta  rehulug  to 
leedta  Mural,"  pag.lSS. 

t  "Bajua  tantom  mtmarUi  drtatUrn  eat,  at,  asqne  ad  ooatram  atatem 
bob  aider  to  Senate  prioeipibni  aedamaUir,  nisi,  FEUCIOR  .  AVOVSTO  . 
MELIOR  .  TRAJANO."    Eutrop.  Brer.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  vtt.  cap.  ». 

06V«t  otrc 
;  tVf/if  xal 


XTQrt  yip  awpart  tMuro xal  rjj  tyvxi  4*J»< 

toftitiB*  fed  ytywj  ditSUviaBei xal  oif  ty06V«t 

madfou  rw»a,  d\Xa  *a\  ir&yv  navraq  roif  dyadoif  tVf/if  xal 
IpLtyeXwf  xal  die  toSto  ofot  tyoffcf ro*  rtra  airuiw.  otrt 

&m eiatoXait  rt  friera  frirrett,  *«l  *pyy  l|r(fri 
B«Xo9ro-  r&9  r«  x**/ift>a>»  *&*  dtotoTplt—  * *  ** 

rw>  ddUutp  dwdxtro dwAot^crdY  rt 

pcTAAeV  9  Ttetimeimt  txetpc,  *a\  r&  rt  £*> 
e***e>faro,  k<A  r§  rripovffta  etm¥inpcw<&$  « 
jta*  vier  fotopii  » ft***'),  *Mb>  svA*<foti 


&Qv\oirv  r&»  rt  xptrfrwv  rQ*  dXXtarpiiaw  lea  *al  6tvt»v 

rSf^dOUw  dnetxtTO dwAot^croY  rt  ow  «V  avrrff 

t  itipmu.tr*  focrfctief 

,    roJc  taftiXti'  dyevurtt 

*Xt4*lott  &,.  BH.Bam.tb. 

I  Sn>  tt  at  »■.  ton.  B.  p.  1139,  IU4,  edit.  Hamb.  1750. 


06. 


JEoerta  f  sweet  c  toot  ion  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  faw 
As  thine  ideal  breast. 

Stanxa  exv.  lines  1,  2,  *&d  8. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flaminius  Yaeca 
would  incline  us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Bge» 
rian  grotto.*  He  assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  pavement,  stating  that  the  fountain  was 
that  of  Egcria,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs.  The  in- 
scription is  not  there  at  this  day :  but  Montfaucon 
quotes  two  lines  f  of  Ovid  from  a  stone  in  the  Tula 
Giustiniani,  which  he  seems  to  think  had  been 
brought  from  the  same  grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerly  frequented 
in  summer,  and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  m  May, 
by  the  modern  Romans,  who  attached  a  smlvbrioof 
Quality  to  the  fountain  which  trickles  from  an  ori- 
fice at  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and,  overflowing  the 
little  pools,  creeps  down  the  matted  grass  into  the 
brook  below.  The  brook  is  the  Ovidian  Ahno, 
whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  in  the  modem 
Aquataccio.  The  valley  itself  is  called  Valle  ft 
Cafiarelli,  from  the  dukes  of  that  name  who  made 
over  their  fountain  to  the  Pallavicini,  with  sixty 
rubbia  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Ions;  dell  is  the 
Egerian  valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of 
Umbritus,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of  his 
commentators  have  supposed  the  descent  ox  the  sat 
jrist  and  his  friend  to  have  been  into  the  Arician 
grove,  where  the  nymph  met  Hippolitus,  and  where 
she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Canena  to  the  Alban 
hill,  fifteen  miles  distant,  would  be  too  considera- 
ble, unless  we  were  to  believe  in  the  wild  conjecture 
of  Vossius,  who  makes  that  gate  travel  from  its 
present  station,  where  he  pretends  it  was  during  the 
reign  of  the  kings,  as  far  as  the  Arician  grove,  and 
then  makes  it  recede  to  its  old  site  within  the 
shrinking  city.J  The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  tie 
poet  prefers  to  marble,  is  the  substance  composing 
the  bank  in  which  the  grotto  is  sunk. 

The  modern  topographers  {  find  in  the  grotto  the 
statue  of  the  nymph  and  nine  niches  for  the  Muses, 
and  a  late  traveller  U  has  discovered  that  the  cats 
is  restored  to  that  simplicity  which  the  poet  re- 
gretted had  been  exchanged  for  injudicious  orna- 
ment. But  the  headless  statue  is  palpably  rather  a 
male  than  a  nymph,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible.  The  nine  Muses 
could  hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches ;  and  Juvenal 
certainly  does  not  allude  to  any  individual  eeve.1 


"Poco  ionts.no  dil  delto  Joojo  si  eeende  ad  on  caaaletto,  deles*!**  a 
sono  Padroni  li  Cafiuelll,  che  eon  queato  nome  A  ehlainBtD  V  foefof  tf  I  «■* 
fontana  sotto  una  gran  toIu  antlea,  che  al  presenile  el  fed*,  e  H  IbftnMl  ri 
vanno  Testate  a  ricrc&rst ;  neJ  paTimento  di  esse  fcaat  at  lafge  t>  «•  apSanV 
esecre  quelU  la  fonte  di  Kceria,  dedicate  alle  nlnft ,  e  Cjoeata  cttee  Pefftsft*. 
re  la  medeafana  route  In  cul  fii  convertita."  ~* 

psf .  13.    He  does  not  give  the  Inscription, 
t  "  In  Tills  Justinlana  extsi 
K  duo  OtWU  camuna  aunt : 


Agetia  eat  qua  pnabatei 


Out  lapis  videtmr  ex  eodemEgeiia  fonte,  aute)us  vfclnh  tateo  eanip 
Diarium  Italfc.  p.  153. 

}  De  MagnlL  Vet  Bom.  ap.  Gner.  AaL  Rom.  torn.  It.  p.  US7. 

f  EeWnard,  Deserbione  di  Rome  a  defl*  agTO  lUnsno,  eorretto  A 
v*enoti,  in  Roma,  17S9.  They  beDere  In  the  grotto  and  afrnph.  • 
cro  di  qoesto  ftnte,  essendorl  sculpite  le  acojoe  a  pel  <K  «■&,•» 

|  Ckuakal  Tour,  chap.  »U  p.  817,  toU  L 

f  ••Subtthlt  ad  Teama  anus,  inaOdaanne  Ohpemm, 
Ifie  obi  noaonue  Numa  constkuebatamtaa. 
Nunc  sacri  Tonds  netnus,  et  delubra  loeantur 

OavnsentmpiipiUoaeBPoedBmfenrhneJejemeai 
Artor,  et  e»seus  mendtoi  elm  Piimaiih 
In  TsUem  Egeria  deecendinius,  et  apelnocae 
OtanmDoaTeree:  ouanto  praatsntraa  eejat 
Numen  aqua,  Tirldl  at  marglne  ckttderet  ondae 
Herba,  nee  tafBOuum  riobnat  maca 
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Nothing  can  be  collected  from  the  satirist  but  that 
somewhere  near  the  Porta  Capena  was  a  spot  in 
which  it  was  supposed  Numa  held  nightly  consulta- 
tions with  his  nymph,  and  where  there  was  a  grove 
and  a  sacred  fountain,  and  fanes  once  consecrated 
to  the  Muses ;  and  that  from  this  spot  there  was  a 
descent  into  the  valley  of  Egeria,  where  were  sev- 
eral artificial  caves.  It  is  clear  that  the  statues  of 
the  Muses  made  no  part  of  the  decoration  which 
the  satirist  thought  misplaced  in  these  caves ;  for  he 
expressly  assigns  other  fanes  (delubra)  to  these  di- 
vinities above  the  valley,  and  moreover  tells  us 
that  thev  had  been  ejected  to  make  room  for  the 
Jews.  In  fact,  the  little  temple,  now  called  that  of 
Bacchus,  was  formerly  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Muses,  and  Nardini*  places  them  in  a  poplar 
grove",  which  was  in  his  tune  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position, 
that  the  cave  now  shown  may  be  one  of  the  "  arti- 
ficial caverns,"  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  another  a 
little  way  higher  up  the  valley,  under  a  tuft  of  alder 
bushes:  but  a  single  grotto  of  Egeria  is  a  mere  mod- 
ern invention,  grafted  upon  the  application  of  the 
epithet  Bgerian  to  these  nymphea  in  general,  and 
which  might  send  us  to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Numa 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  into  mis- 
translation bf  his  acquaintance  with  Pope :  he  care- 
fatty  preserves  the  correct  plural— 

"  Them*  eknrtr  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Eferfan  groU;  oh,  bow  unlike  the  true. 

The  valley  abounds  with  springs,!  and  over 
these  springs,  which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from 
their  neighboring  groves,  Egeria  presided;  hence 
she  was  said  to  supply  them  with  water ;  and  she 
was  the  nymph  of  the  grottos  through  which  the 
fountains  were  taught  to  flow. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Egerian  valley  have  received  names  at  will, 
which  nave  been  changed  at  will.  Yenuti  t  owns 
he  can  see  no  traces  of.  the  temples  of  Jove,  Saturn, 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which  Nardini  found,  or 
hoped  to  ftndl  The  mutatorium  of  Caracalla's  cir- 
cus, the  temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue,  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  ana,  above  all,  the  temple  of  the  god  Kedi- 
eulos,  are  the  antiquaries'  despair. 

The  circus  of  Caracalla  depends  on  a  medal  of 
that  emperor  cited  by  Fulvhis  Ursinus,  of  which  the 
reverse  shows  a  circus,  supposed,  however,  by  some 
to  represent  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  that  place  of  exercise.  The  soil  has 
Seen  but  little  raised,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
small  cellular  structure  at  the  end  of  the  Spina, 
which  was  probably  the  chapel  of  the  god  Comus. 
This  cell  is  half  beneath  the  soil,  as  it  must  have 
been  in  the  circus  itself,  for  Dionysius  j  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  believe  that  this  divinity  was  the 
Roman  Neptune,  because  his  altar  was  under 
ground. 

57. 
Yet  let  tt  ponder  boldly. 

Stanza  cxxvii.  line  1. 

"  At  all  events/'  says  the  author  of  the  Academi- 
cal Questions,  '*  I  trust,  whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  my  own  speculations,  that  philosophy  will  regain 
that  estimation  which  it  ought  to  possess.  The 
free  and  philosophic  spirit  of  our  nation  has  been 
the  theme  of  admiration  to  the  world.  This  was 
the  proud  distraction  of  Englishmen,  and  the  lumi- 
nous source  of  all  their  glory.  8hall  we  then  for- 
get the  many  and  dignified  sentiments  of  our  an- 
cestors, to  prate  in  the  language  of  the  mother  or 
the  nurse  about  our  good  old  prejudices  ?  This  is 
wot  the  way  to  defend  the  cause  of  truth.    It  wae 


•  LBx«.c«p.B. 

f  "UiidJnweeseloanttwscatiBfont.'*    ifaidM,  Bb.  D.  tap.  II 

X  Bctfowd.  *s^  Clc  ell.  p,  Wf,  9HL 

|  Asia,  Ban.  Bb.  fl.  cap.  xxxL 


not  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  it  in  the  brill- 
iant periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  may  be 
trusted  to  guard  the  outworks  for  a  short  space  of 
time  while  reason  slumbers  in  the  citadel ;  but  if 
the  latter  sink  into  a  lethargy,  the  former  will 
quickly  erect  a  standard  for  herself.  Philosophy, 
wisdom  and  liberty,  support  each  other ;  he  who 
will  not  reason  is  a  bigot ;  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool ; 
and  he  who  dares  not,  is  a  slave."  Preface,  p.  xiv 
xv.  vol.  i.  1805. 

58. 

Great  Nemesis  ! 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long. 
Stansa  exxxit  lines  2  ana  3. 

We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Augustus,  from  a 
warning  received  in  a  dream,*  counterfeited,  once 
a  year,  the  beggar,  sitting  before  the  gate  of  his 
palace  with  his  hand  hollowed  and  stretched  out  for 
charity.  A  statue  formerly  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 
and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  represents  the 
Emperor  in  that  posture  of  supplication.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  self  degradation  was  the  appeasement 
of  Nemesis,  the  perpetual  attendant  on  good  for- 
tune, of  whose  power  the  Roman  conquerors  were 
also  reminded  by  certain  symbols  attached  to  their 
cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols  were  the  whip  and 
the  crotalo,  which  were  discovered  in  the  Nemesis 
of  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made  the 
above  statue  pass  for  that  of  Belisarius :  and  until 
the  criticism  of  Winkelmannf  had  rectified  the 
mistake,  one  fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another. 
It  was  the  same  fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of 
prosperity  that  made  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  warn 
his  friend  Polvcratcs  of  Samoa,  that  the  gods  loved 
those  whose  lives  were  checkered  with  good  and 
evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  he  in  wait 
particularly  for  the  prudent ;  that  Lb,  for  those  whose 
caution  rendered  them  accessible  only  to  mere  acci- 
dents :  and  her  first  altar  was  raisea  on  the  banks 
of  the  Phrygian  JBsepus  by  Adrastus,  probably  the 

Erince  of  that  name  who  killed  the  son  of  Croesus 
y  mistake.    Hence  the  goddess  was  called  Adras- 
tea.t 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  sacred  and  august. 
there  was  a  temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the 
name  of  Bhamnusia:§  so  great  indeed  was  the 
propensity  of  the  ancients  to  trust  to  the  revolution 
of  events,  and  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Fprtune, 
that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a  temple  to  the 
Fortune  of  the  day.jl  This  is  the  last  superstition 
which  retains  its  hold  over  the  human  heart ;  and 
from  concentrating  in  one  object  the  credulity  so 
natural  to  man,  has  always  appeared  strongest  in 
those  unembarrassed  by  other  articles  of  belie! 
The  antiquaries  have  supposed  tins  goddess  to  be 
synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with  Fate ;  IT  but  it 
was  in  her  vindiotive  quality  that  she  was  worship- 
ped under  the  name  of  Nemesis. 


Bnetpo.  h  VK.Augusd,  cap.  91.    Caasnubon,  in  the  note,  refers  to  flu- 
tarah's  Lfm  of  CamBtus  end  JEmDIus  Paulas,  and  also  to  bk  apothegms 
for  the  character  of  this  ddty.    The  hollowed  hand  was  nekotied  the  kai 
dee^ofdeg?edalk>af  *ndwse»th«ckrtbo*^ofth«  fHsssttBufljnu  was 
borne  about  In  triumph  by  the  people,  the  uuQgwkj  was  increased  by  putting 
Us  hand  In  that  fosHkm. 
t  Stork  deUe4rti,*c,  lib.  xH.  cap.  HI. .ton.  U.  p  WSL    Ylacond  talk  the 
sftae,  however,  a  CybeJe.  his  given  in  the  Muaeo  Pio-Ctoraent,  torn.  \.  par. 
40.  The  Abate  Fe*  <8|se«»«ioMdd  RajaL  Stork,  ***  torn.  in.  p.  513),  calk 
It  a  Chrisfajjpus. 
\  Diet,  de  Beyle,  ardrie  Adsmstaa. 
$  It  k  enumerated  by  the  regionary  Victor. 
|  Forum,  hojusoa  db*.    Cieem  mentkim  heMs  Legfc.  Mb.  i, 
\  DEAENBMESt 

STVE  PORTUrf  AB 
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See  Qaestlones  Roman*,  ftc,  ap.  Gnev.  Antk).  Roman,  torn.  v.  p.  948.  Set 
also  Mutator),  Nov.  Tbesaur.  ln*er)p.  Vet.  torn.  L  p.  88, 89,  where  then  W 
OttecUe1aaiid<>oeeiwAtti»criptlo«taHeme^awdothantorae>. 
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59. 


I  tee  before  me  the  Gladiator  He. 

Stanza  c*l.  line  1. 

Whether  tne  wonderful  statue  which  suggested 
this  image  be  a  laquearian  gladiator,  which,  in  spite 
of 'Winkelmann's  criticism  has  been  stoutly  main- 
tained,* or  whether  it  be  a  Greek  herald,  as  that 
peat  antiquary  positirely  asserted, f  or  whether  it 
u  to  be  thought  a  Spartan  or  barbarian  shield- 
bearer,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  Italian  edit- 
or,£  it  must  assuredly  seem  a  copy  of  that  master- 
piece of  Ctesilaus  which  represented  "a  wounded 
man  dying  who  perfectly  expressed  what  there  re- 
mained of  life  in  him."  6  Montfauconfl  and  Maf- 
feiU  thought  it  the  identical  statue;  but  that 
statue  was  of  bronze.  The  gladiator  was  once  in 
the  villa  Ludovisi,  and  was  bought  by  Clement  XII. 
The  right  arm  is  an  entire  restoration  of  Michael 
Angelo.** 

60. 

He,  their  siret 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

Stanza  cxli.  lines  6  and  7- 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  vol- 
untary ;  and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions : 
from  slaves  sold  for  that  purpose ;  from  culprits ; 
from  barbarian  captives  either  taken  in  war,  and, 
after  being  led  in  triumph,  set  apart  for  the  games, 
or  those  seized  and  condemned  as  rebels ;  also  from 
free  citizens,  some  fighting  for  hire  (auctorati), 
others  from  a  depraved  ambition:  at  last  even 
knights  and  senators  were  exhibited,  a  disgrace  of 
which  the  first  tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  in- 
ventor.-ft  In  the  end,  dwarfs,  and  even  women, 
fought;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Severus.  Of 
these  the  most  to  be  pitied,  undoubtedly,  were  the 
barbarian  captives ;  and  to  this  species  a  Christian 
writer  ££  justly  applies  the  epithet  "innocent," 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  professional  gladiators. 
Aifrelian  and  Claudius  supplied  great  numbers  of 
these  unfortunate  victims;  the  one  after  his  tri- 
umph, and  the  other  on  the  pretext  of  a  rebellion.^ 
No  war,  says  Lipsius,J|||  was  ever  so  destructive  to 
the  human  race  as  these  sports.  In  spite  of  the 
laws  of  Constantino  and  Constans,  gladiatorial 
shows  survived  the  old  established  religion  more 
than  seventy  years ;  but  they  owed  their  final  ex- 
tinction to  the  courage  of  a  tihristian.  In  the  year 
404,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  they  were  exhibit- 
ing the  shows  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  before 
the  usual  immense  concourse  of  people.  Almachius 
or  Telemachus,  an  eastern  monk,  who  had  travelled 
to  Rome  intent  on  his  holy  purpose,  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  arena,  and  endeavored  to  separate 
the  combatants.    The  praetor  Alypius,  a  person  in- 


•  By  the  Abate  Bncd,  dbMrttdsno  aupre  va  cBpeo  vodvo,  Ac  Preface, 
peg.  7,  who  account*  for  the  cord  round  the  nock,  but  not  for  the  horn,  which  h 
+m  net  appear  the  gUdkton  tbnmndvee  ever  wed.  Note  A,  Stock  daOe 
Aitt,  torn.  H.  p.  SOS. 

t  Btbcr  PoUfoolM,  hanM of  Lalua,  kffled  by  CBHpw j  or  Capma.benld 
W  Earkhao^kDWbytheAlbenUniwhea  be  endeavored  to  drag  theRenv 
cttia  from  the  altar  of  mercy,  and  b  whom  honor  (hey  brtkuiad  anuoal 
gamm,  continued  «d  the  time  of  Hadrian;  or  Andnimn ilam,  (be  Athenian 
herald,  HIM  by  the  Megnreneee,  who  new  mootered  the  famfaty.  Sec 
Stock  defe  Ard,  4c,  ton.  L  p.  903,464,  SOS,  90S,  S»T,  Mb.  Ix.  cap.  U. 

|  Stork,  ftc,  tern.  S.  p.  SB7.    Not  (A.) 

|  "¥0111001001  ddfckotem  fcett  In  quo  pan*  Inttttgl  quantum  raetei 
anirom."    FUn.  Nat.  Hku  Bb.  xsxfr.  cap.  L 

I  Aiiikj.toni.nl.  par.  9,  mklfiS. 
7  Race.  etaL  tab.  64. 

••  Mue.  CapteL  tern.  B.  p.  154,  edk.  1755. 

ft  Juttoe  Cnaar,  who  nee  by  the  fail  of  the  eiktocraey,  brought  Fnnua 
Leptfame  and  A.  Catenae  opon  the  erena. 

|)  Tertufian,  "ontequkkraKtnnMeoiwf^dktonsbi  hidem  veoktoi,  et 
folaptntbjiotlica  boots  tent."    Juat.  Up*.  Bum.  Sermon,  lib.  U.  tap.  0. 

f|  V«pucn», in Tii.AuroL ending  Chad,  Md. 

II  •'  Credo  boo  onto  nalhaD  helium  tentem  dndan  vaatknwnio  generi 
hemanobtfnJIIen^a^ajQbMadrolurtaleinladoL''  Joel.  Up*.  IbkL  Ub.  L 
mn.xl 


credibly  attached  to  these  games,*  gave  instant  or- 
ders to  the  gladiators  to  slay  him ;  and  Telemachus 
gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  title  of 
saint,  which  surely  has  never  either  before  or  since 
been  awarded  for  a  more  noble  exploit.  Honorius 
immediately  abolished  the  shows,  which  were  never 
afterwards  revived.  The  story  is  told  by  Theodore  t 
and  Cassiodorus,  %  and  seems  worthy  of  credit  not- 
withstanding its  place  in  the  Roman  martyrology.  $ 
Besides  the  torrents  of  blood  which  flowed  at  the 
funerals,  in  the  amphitheatres,  the  circus,  the  forums, 
and  other  public  places,  gladiators  were  introduced 
at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces  amidst  the 
supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  and  applause  of 
the  guests.  Yet  Lipsius  permits  himself  to  sup- 
pose the  loss  of  courage,  and  the  evident  degenera- 
cy of  mankind,  to  be  nearly  connected  with  the  abo- 
lition of  these  bloody  spectacles.  | 

61. 

Here,  where  the  Roman  million**  blame  orpraue 

Woe  death  or  life,  theplaythinas  of  a  crowd. 

Stansa  cxlii.  lines  5  and  6. 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  snout- 
ed, "he  haett,"  "hoc  habet,"  or  "habet."  The 
wounded  combatant  dropped  his  weapon,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  edge  of  the  arena,  supplicated  the 
spectators.  If  he  had  fought  well,  the  people  saved 
him ;  if  otherwise,  or  as  they  happened  to  be  in- 
clined, they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  he  was 
slain.  They  were  occasionally  so  savage  that  they 
were  impatient  if  a  combat  lasted  longer  than  ordi- 
nary without  wounds  or  death.  The  emperor's 
presence  generally  saved  the  vanquished ;  and  it  is 
recorded  as  an  instance  of  Caracaua's  ferocity,  that 
he  sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for  me,  in  a 
spectacle  at  Nicomedia,  to  ask  the  people ;  in  other 
words,  handed  them  over  to  be  slain.  A  similar 
ceremony  is  observed  at  the  Spanish  bull-fights. 
The  magistrate  presides ;  and  alter  the  horsemen 
and  piccadores  have  ftraght  the  bull,  the  matadors 
steps  forward  and  bows  to  him  for  permission  to 
kill  the  animal.  If  the  bull  has  done  his  duty  by 
killing  two  or  three  horses,  or  a  man,  which  last  is 
rare,  the  people  interfere  with  shouts,  the  ladies 
wave  their  handkerchiofs,  and  the  animal  is  saved. 
The  wounds  and  death  of  the  horses  are  accompa- 
nied with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  many  ges- 
tures of  delight,  especially  from  the  female  portion 
of  the  audience,  including  those  of  the  gentlest 
blood.  Everything  depends  on  habit.  The  author 
of  Childe  Harold,  the  writer  of  this  note,  and  one 
or  two  other  Englishmen,  who  have  certainly  in 
other  davs  borne  the  sight  of  a  pitched  battle,  were, 
during  the  summer  of  1809,  in  the  governor's  box 
at  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Santa  Maria,  opposite 
to  Cadiz.  The  death  of  one  or  two  horses  com- 
pletely satisfied  their  curiosity.  A  gentleman 
present,  observing  them  shudder  and  look  pale,  no- 
ticed that  unusual  reception  of  so  delightful  a  sport 
to  some  young  ladies,  who  stared  and  smiled,  and 
continued  their  applauses  as  another  horse  fell 
bleeding  to  the  ground.  One  bull  killed  three 
horses  off  his  own  home.  He  was  saved  by  accla- 
mations, which  were  redoubled  when  it  was  known 
he  belonged  to  a  priest. 

An  Englishman,  who  can  be  much  pleased  with 


Aognetinoi  (Bb.  tJ.  coafcoa.  cap.  vflL)  "AJtpinm  am 
bhtetti  toaedJbDrt«  ab  rectum,"  acribk.  Sx  So.  L  cnp.  sa, 
t  Hnt.  Ecelea.  cap.  xxr\.  Kb.  t. 
|  Canned,  Tripartita,  I.  x.  c  xL   Saturn,  b.  St. 

|  Bwroniue,  ad.  ann.  et  b  notk  ad  Martyrol.  Rom.  1,  lea.  See  Mann* 
fool  dclle  memorie  mere  e  profcne  dell'  Anfttentro  Flarta,  p.  95,  edk.  I7SL 
"Q,uod  >  non  to  Upai  nvHnentiun  allqiagd  hahuhae  eeanea ad  vtatttam I 
Magnum.  Ttmporn  nostra,  injawie  Ipeoe  vkknvpnn.  Onpnonj  eons  eeen 
■axon  enptna,  dteentum  eat  i  ttimukoi  ofatanoa,  nan  In  oobai:  et  teaen 

stadia?  obi  ffla  aniisna  qui  pan*  dfcare,  o4  fragbu  HUAihir  ornio?"  4a. 
Ibid.  lib.  u.  cap.  xxtL  The  prototype  of  Mr.  Windham**  panegyric  on 
onMaitmg. 
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mi 


seeing  two  sen  beat  themselves  to  m 
hear  to  look  at  a  horse  galloping  round  an  arena 
frith  bis  bowels  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  tarns 
fan  the  spectacle  and  the  spectators  with  horror 
■ad  disgust. 

82. 
UheU*reti(*  the  baldfrHCtesar's  head. 
Stanza  cxliv.  line  6. 
Saetoahis  informs  us  that  Julias  Cesar  was  par- 
ucnJarly  gratified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate, 
which  enabled  him  to  wear  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all 
occasion*.    He  was  anxious  not  to  show  that  he 
ns  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  hut  to  hide  that  he 
vm  bald.   A  stranger  at  Borne  would  hardly  hare 
Bussed  at  the  motive,  nor  should  we  without  the 
help  of  the  historian. 

63. 
While  stands  the  CoUsemn,  Rome  thall  stand. 
Stanza  cxlv.  line  1. 
Thk  »  quoted  in  the  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Bo- 
ms Empire;  and  a  notice  on  the  Coliseum  may  he 
Men  in  the  Historical  Illustrations  to  the  IVth 
Cmto  of  ChOde  Harold. 

64. 
Spared  and  blest  by  time. 

Stanza  cxlvi.  line  8. 

"Though  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the 
ring  which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture 
■here;  though  exposed  to  repeated  fires,  though 
■MMtwnei  flooded  by  the  river,  and  always  open  to 
the  nia,  ao  monument  of  equal  antiquity  is  so 
well  unserved  as  this  rotunda.  It  passed  with  lit- 
tle attention  from  the  Pagan  into  the  present  wor- 
nVip;  sad  so  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the 
Census*  altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious 
*f  laeient  beauty,  introduced  their  design  as  a 
■odd  m  the  Catholic  church."— Porsyth's  Be- 
Bwks,  &c,  en  Italy,  p.  137,  sec.  edit. 

65. 

Miihtg  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Tsar  eyes  on  honored  forms,  whose  bueU  arotmd 
them  dose.     Stansa  cxlviL  lines  8  and  9. 

The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for  the 
bests  of  modern  great,  or,  at  least,  distinguished, 
■ea.  The  food  of  light  which  once  fell  through 
the  large  orb  above  on  the  whole  circle  of  divinities 
oew  shines  on  a  numerous  assemblage  of  mortals . 
Mae  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been  almost  deified 
W  the  veneration  of  their  countrymen. 

66. 

Then  it  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim,  drear  tight. 
8tanxa  cxlviii  une  1. 

Thii  and  the  three  next  stanzas  allude  to  the 
itarr  of  the  Boman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to 
ta traveller  by  the  site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that 
"▼entire,  now  shown  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicho- 
Jw  m  careere.  The  difficulties  attending  the  full 
bebef  of  the  tale  axe  stated  in  Historical  Illustra- 
tion, &c 

67. 

Twn  to  the  Mote,  which  Hadrian  rear>d  on  high. 

Stansa  cliL  line  I. 
The  cattle  of  St.  Angelo.    See— Historical  Urns* 


.     68. 
Stansa  clrfi. 
This  and  the  t&  next  stanzas  have  a  reference  to 
jht  church  of  St.  Peter's*    For  a  measurement  of 
<**  comparative  length  of  this  basilica,  and  the 
rther  neat  churches  of  Europe,  see  the  pavement 
of  St  Peter's,  and  the  classical  Tour  through  Italy, 
i       ^  ii- pe^e  l^et  esq.  chap.  iv. 
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The  strange  fate 
Whsch  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns, 

Stansa  clxxi.  lines  6  and  7. 
Mary  died  on  the  scaffold ;  Elizabeth  of  a  broken 
heart:  Charles  Y.  a  hermit;  Louis  XIV.  a  bank* 
rapt  in  means  and  glory ;  Cromwell  of  anxiety ; 
and,  "the  greatest  is  behind,"  Napoleon  lives  a 
prisoner.  To  these  sovereigns  a  long  but  superflu- 
ous list  might  be  added  of  names  equally  illustrious 
and  unhappy. 

70. 
Lo,  Nemit  naveWd  in  the  woody  hills. 

Stansa  clxxiii.  lino  1. 

The  village  of  tf  emi  was  near  the  Arician  retreat 
of  Egeria,  and  from  the  shacks  which  embosomed 
the  temple  of  Diana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its 
distinctive  appellation  of  The  Grove.  Nemi  is  but 
an  evening's  ride  from  the  comfortable  inn  of  Al- 
bano. 

71. 

And  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Lotion  coast,  Sfc.  Sec. 

•  Stansa  clxxiv.  lines  2,  8,  and  4. 

The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unri- 
valled beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest 
point,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  La- 
tian  Jupiter,  the  prospect  embraces  all  the  objects 
alluded  to  in  the  cited  stansa ;  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  JBneid, 
and  tiie  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  headland  of  Circe&um  and  the  Cape  of  Terra- 
dna. 

The  site  of  Cicero's  villa  may  be  supposed  either 
at  the  Grotta  Ferrata,  or  at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince 
Jjucien  Bonaparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  years  ago  the  ac- 
tual site,  as  may  be  seen  from  Middleton's  Life  of 
Cicero.  At  present  it  has  lost  something  of  its 
credit,  except  for  the  Domcnichinos.  Kino  monks 
of  the  Greek  order  live  there,  and  the  adjoining 
villa  is  a  cardinal's  summer-house.  The  other  vil- 
la, called  Bufineila,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
above  Frascati,  and  many  rich  remains  of  Tuscu- 
lum have  been  found  there,  besides  seventy-two 
statues  of  different  merit  and  preservation,  and 
seven  busts. 

From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  Sabine 
bills,  embosomed  in  which  lies  the  long  valley  of 
Bustica.  There  are  several  circumstances  which 
tend  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  valley  with  the 
<*  Ustica"  of  Horace;  and  it  seems  possible  that 
the  mosaic  pavement  which  the  peasants  uncover  by 
throwing  up  the  earth  of  a  vineyard  may  belong  to 
his  villa.  Bustica  is  pronounced  short,  not  accord- 
ing to  our  stress  upon  "  Ustica  cubantis." — It  is 
more  rational  to  think  that  we  are  wrong  than  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  valley  have  changed 
their  tone  in  this  word.  The  addition  of  the  con- 
sonant prefixed  is  nothing :  yet  it  is  necessary  to  be 
aware  that  Bustioa  may  be  a  modern  name  which 
thepeasant»may  have  caught  from  the  antiquaries. 

The  villa;  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a  vineyard  on  a 
knoll  covered  with  chestnut  trees.  A  stream  runs 
down  the  valley,  and  although  it  is  not  true,  as  said 
in  the  guide  books,  that  this  stream  is  called  Licen- 
se, yet  there  is  a  village  on  a  rock  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  which  is  so  denominated,  and  which  may 
have  taken  it*  name  from  the  Bfgentia.  Iieensa 
contains  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  On  a  peak  a 
tittle  way  beyond  is  Civitella.  containing  three  hun- 
dred. On  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  a  little  before  you 
turn  up  into  Yalle  Bustica,  to  the  left,  about  an 
hour  from  the  villa,  is  a  town  called  Vicovaro, 
another  favorable  coincidence  with  the  Varia  of  the 
poet  At  the  end  of  the  valley,  towards  the  Anio. 
there  is  a  bare  hill,  crowned  with  a  little  town  called 
Bardela.    At  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  rivulet  of  Ii- 
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censa  flows,  and  is  almost  absorbed  in  a  wide  sandy 
bed  before  it  reaches  the  Anio.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fortnnate  for  the  lines  of  the  poet,  whether  in 
a  metaphorical  or  direct  sense : 


«  Mb  quotient  irikit  geMu 
(loan  Mandola  bibK  nifonu  frigon  pafui.** 

The  stream  is  clear  high  up  the  valley,  but  before 
It  reaches  the  hill  of  Bardcla  looks  green  and  yel- 
low like  a  sulphur  rivulet. 

Rocea  Giovane,  a  ruined  village  in  the  hills,  half 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pave- 
ment is  shown,  does  seem  to  be  the  site  of  the 
fane  of  Vacuna,  and  an  inscription  found  there  tells 
that  this  temple  of  the  Sabine  Victory  was  repaired 
by  Vespasian.*  With  these  helps,  and  a  position 
Corresponding  exactly  to  everything  which  the  poet 
has  told  us  of  his  retreat,  we  may  feel  tolerably 
euro  of  our  site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lucretilis  is  called 
Campanile,  and  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the 
pretended  Bandusia,  you  come  to  the  roots  of  the 
higher  mountain  Gennaro.  Singularly  enough,  the 
only  spot  of  ploughed  land  in  the  whole  valley  is  on 
the  knoll  where  Cab  Bandusia  rises. 


Pnrtm,  et  paced  vago." 

The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mo- 
saic pavement,  which  they  call  "Oradina,"  and 
which  flows  down  the  hills  into  a  tank,  or  mill-dam, 
and  then  it  trickles  over  into  the  Digentia. 

But  we  must  not  hope 

»  Td  toot  tha  Mom  upwards  to  (Mr  •prinf," 

by  exploring  the  windings  of  the  romantic  valley  in 
search  of  the  Bandusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange 
that  any  one  should  have  thought  Bandusia  a  foun- 
tain of  the  Digentia— Horace  has  not  let  drop  a 
word  of  it ;  and  this  immortal  spring  has  in  fact 
been  discovered  in  possession  of  the  holders  of 
many  good  things  in  Italy,  the  monks.  It  was  at- 
taohea  to  the  church  of  St.  Gervais  and  Protois 
near  Venusia,  where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found,  f 
We  shall  not  be  so  lucky  as  a  late  traveller  in  find- 
ing the  occasional  pine  still  pendant  on  the  poetic 
villa.  There  is  not  a  pine  in  the  whole  valley,  but 
there  are  two  cypresses,  which  he  evidently  took,  or 
mistook,  for  the  tree  in  the  ode.  J  The  truth  is,  that 
the  pine  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  a 
garden  tree,  and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  craggy  acclivities  of  the  valley  of  Rustics* 
Horace  probably  had  one  of  them  in  the  orchard 
close  above  his  farm,  immediately  overshadowing 
his  villa,  not  on  the  rocky  heights  at  some  distance 
from  his  abode.  The  tourist  may  have  easily  sup- 
posd  himself  to  have  seen  this  pine  figured  in  the 
above  cypresses,  for  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
which  throw  such  a  bloom  over  his  description  of 
the  royal  gardens  at  Naples,  unless  they  have  been 
since  displaced,  were  assuredly  only  acacias  and 
other  common  garden  shrubs.6  The  extreme  dis- 
appointment experienced  by  choosing  the  Classical 
Tourist  as  a  guide  in  Italy  must  be  allowed  to  find 
vent  in  a  few  observations,  which,  it  is  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  will  be  confirmed 
bv  every  one  who  has  f  elected  the  same  conductor 
through  the  same  country.  This  author  is  in  fact 
one  ox  the  most  inaccurate*  unsatisfactory  writers 
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that  have  in  our  times  attained  a  temporary  repots 
tion,  and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  he 
speaks  of  objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  to 
have  seen.  His  errors,  from  the  simple  exaggera- 
tion to  the  downright  misstatement,  are  so  frequent 
as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  he  had  either  never 
visited  the  spots  described,  or  had  trusted  to  the 
fidelity  of  former  writers.  Indeed  the  Classical 
Tour  has  every  characteristic  of  a  mere  compila- 
tion of  former  notices,  strung  together  upon  a  Terr 
slender  thread  of  personal  observation,  and  swelled1 
out  by  those  decorations  which  are  so  easily  supplied 
by  a  systematic  adoption  of  all  the  common  places 
of  praise,  applied  to  everything,  and  therefore  sig- 
nifying nothing. 

e  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and 
cumbrous,  and  unsuitable,  may  be  to  the  taste  of 
others,  and  such  may  experience  some  Balutary  ex- 
citement in  ploughing  through  the  periods  of  the 
Classical  Tour.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
polish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation  of 
value.  It  is  amongst  the  pains  of  the  damned  to 
toil  up  a  climax  with  a  huge  round  itone. 

The  tourist  had  the  choice  of  his  words,  but  there 
was  no  such  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  hie  senti- 
ments. The  love  of  virtue  and  of  liberty,  which 
must  have  distinguished  the  character,  certainly 
adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace,  and  the  gentle- 
manly spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an  au- 
thor or  his  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  through- 
out the  Classical  Tour.  But  these  generous  quali- 
ties are  the  foliage  of  such  a  performance,  and  may 
be  spread  about  it  so  prominently  and  profusely  as 
to  embarrass  those  who  wish  to  see  and  find  the  fruit 
at  hand.  The  unction  of  the  divine,  and  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this  work 
something  more  or  better  than  a  book  of  travels, 
but  they  nave  not  made  it  a  book  of  travels;  and 
this  observation  applies  more  especially  to  that  en- 
ticing method  of  instruction  conveyed  by  the  per- 
petual introduction  of  the  same  Gallic  Helot  to  reel 
and  bluster  before  the  rising  generation,  and  terrify 
it  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the  excesses  of 
the  revolution.  An  animosity  against  atheists  and 
regicides  in  general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically, 
may  be  honorable,  and  may  be  useful  as  a  record ; 
but  that  antidote  should  either  be  administered  in 
any  work  rather  than  a  tour,  or,  at  least  should  be 
served  up  apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  information  and  reflection  as  to  give  a  bit- 
terness to  every  page :  foi  who  would  choose  to  have 
tne  antipathies  of  any  man,  however  just,  for  his 
travelling  companions?    A  tourist,  unless  he  ss- 

Jrires  to  the  credit  of  prophecy,  is  not  answerable 
or  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  country 
which  he  describes ;  but  nis  reader  may  very  fairly 
esteem  all  his  political  portraits  and  deductions  ss 
so  much  waste  paper,  the  moment  they  cease  to  as- 
sist, and  more  particularly  if  they  obstruct  his  ao 
tual  surrey. 

Neither  enconuum  nor  accusation  of  any  govern 
ment  or  governors,  is  meant  to  be  here  offered ;  but 
it  is  stated  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the 
change  operated,  either  by  the  address  of  the  late 
imperial  system,  or  by  the  disappointment  of  every 
expectation  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable,  and  is  so 
apparent,  as  not  only  to  put  Mr.  Eustace's  antigal- 
hcan  philippics  entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  to 
throw  some  suspicion  upon  the  competency  and  can- 
dor of  the  author  himself.  A  remarkable  example 
may  be  found  in  the  instance  of  Bolonga*  over 
whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent  desola- 
tion, the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of  condo- 
lence and  revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed 
trumpet  of  Mr.  Burke.  Now  Bolonga  is  at  tnis  mo- 
ment, aftd  has  been  for  some  years,  notorious 
amongst  tha  states  of  Italy  for  m  attachment  to 
revolutionary  principles,  and  was  almost  the  only 
city  Which  made  any  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 


city  Which 
untbrtunai 


,te  Murat,    This  change  may,  however 
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try;  but  the  traveller  whom  he  has  thrilled  with  hor- 
ror at  theiirojccted  stripping  of  the  copper  from  the 
cepola  of  St  retort,  must  be  much  relieved  to  And 
tint  sacrilege  oat  of  the  power  of  the  French,  or 
any  other  plunderers,  the  cupola,  being  covered  with 

If  tike  conspiring  Toioe  of  otherwise  rival  oritles 
had  not  given  considerable  currency  to  the  Claeaieal 
Ttar,  ft  would  hare  been  unnecessary  to  wain  the 
reader,  that  however  it  may  adorn  his  library,  it 
wiD  be  of  little  or  no  serriee  to  him  in  hir  carriage ; 
am  if  the  judgment  of  those  critics  had  hitherto 
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been  suspended,  no  attempt  would  hare  oeen  made 
to  anticipate  their  decision.  As  it  is.  those  who 
stand  in  the  relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace 
may  be  permitted  to  appeal  00m  cotemporary 
praises,  and  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  causes  of  loye  and  hatred  are  the 
father  removed.  This  appeal  had,  in  some  measure, 
been  made  before  the  above  remarks  were  written ; 
for  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine 
publishers,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  repeated 
inquiries  of  those  on  their  journey  southwards  to 
reprint  a  ohesp  edition  of  the  Claeaieal  Tour,  was, 
by  the  concurring  advice  of  returning  travellers,  in* 
dneed  to  abandon  his  design,  although  he  had  al- 
ready arranged  his  types  and  paper,  and  lad  struck 
off'one  or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  part  (like 
Mr.  Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals,  but  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  same  discreet  silence  to  their  humble  par- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thb  Tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  pie- 
sent,  is  founded  upon  circumstances  now  less  com- 
mon in  the  East  than  formerly ;  either  because  the 
ladles  are  more  circumspect  than  in  the  "  olden 
time ; "  or  because  the  Christians  have  better  for- 
tune, or  less  enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire, 
contained  the  adventures  of  a  female  slave,  who  was 
thrown,  in  the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for 
inndeUty,  and  avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her 
lover,  at  the  time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed 
by  the  Republic  of  Venioe,  and  soon  after  the  Ax- 
naouts  were  beaten  bask  from  the  Mores,  which 
they  had  ravaged  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the 
Russian  invasion.  The  desertion  of  the  Msinotes, 
on  being  refused  the  plunder  of  Misitza,  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  that  enterprise,  and  to  the  desola- 
tion of  the  Mores,  during  which  the  cruelty  exer- 
cised on  aU  aides  vn^unparaUeled  even  m  the  annals 
of  the  faithful. 


THE  GIAOUR. 

No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb '  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cUIT, 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skifT, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain : 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 
e       e       e       e       e       e       e 


Fair  clime !  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles,       .  -- 
Which,  seen  from  far  Collona's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There,  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lav* 
These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave ; 
And  if,  at  times,  a  transient  breese 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees, 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  sir 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odors  then/. 
For  there — the  rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  nightingale,* 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  Mgm, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale: 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  rose. 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchill'd  by  snows, 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 
By  every  breese  and  season  blest, 
Returns  the  sweets  by  Nature  given, 
In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragant  sigh. 
And  many  s  summer  flower  is  there, 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  shares 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest; 
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Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow 
TQl  the  gay  mariner's  guitar' 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star 
Then  stealing  'with  the  muffled  oar, 
Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shove, 
Bush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 
And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

(Strange— that  where  Nature  lov'd  to  trace 
As  if  for  gods,  a  dwelling  place, 
And  every  charm,  and  grace  hath  mix'd 
Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 
There  man,  enamor'd  of  distress, 
Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 
And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 
Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 
But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care, 
And  sweetly  woos  1 
Strange    that  where  i 
There  passion  i 
And  lust  andi 

To  darken  o'er  \    

It  is  as  though  thenends  preraiTd 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assaU'd, 

And,  fixed  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell, 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  formtt  for  joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy  I 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  boat  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

Hare  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that**  there, 

The  fix'd,  yet  tender  traits  that  screak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 

And— but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  ohangeless  brow, 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy  * 

Appals  the  gasing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Tes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd !  * 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore; 

Tie  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  riofquite  with  parting  breath  \ 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb* 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gflded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished 
earth! 
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Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  freedom's  home  or  glory's  grave  * 
8hrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be, 
That  this  is  sll  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free— 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame . 
For  freedom's  battle  once  begun. 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  fr*m  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  points  thy  muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendor  to  disgrace ; 
Enough— no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  faelf  it  foil ; 
Tes  f  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 


What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar 
High,  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime ; 
The  hearts  within  thy  vallies  bred, 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves— nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave,9 

And  callous,  save  to  crime ; 
Stsin'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest, 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 
Still  to  the  neighboring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft ; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found, 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd. 
In  vain  might  liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke, 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke: 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 
Tet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe. 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve, 


no 

Far,  dark,  along  the  blue-sea  | 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing, 
Start  on  the  fisher**  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote ; 
And,  fearful  far  his  light  caique, 
He  shuns  the  near,  but  doubtful  Greek  i 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  eastern  night* 


Who  thundc 

Withalacken'^Ja^jKaihaftf  of    . 

Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 

The  cavern'd  echoes  wake  around 

In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 

The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side 

Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean-tide; 

Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest,  ^ 

There's  npne  within  his  rider's  breast ;        ,  \ ',  ^ 

(And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower,   ^\  \ 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young' Giaour ! 7 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race, 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace  \ 

What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface : 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt ; 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by, 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  the  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun* 

On— on  he  hastened,  and  he  drew 
My  gase  of  wonder  as  he  flew: 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impress'd 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Rung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  the  steed ;  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep ; 
He  winds  around;  he  hurries  by; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight 
He  wound  along,  but,  ere  he  pass'd. 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  eheck'd  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood— 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive-wood  ? 
The  cresent  glimmers  on  the  hill, 
The  mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  far  tophajke,* 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  aesJL 
To-night,  set  Rhamesanf 'a  tun ; 
To-night  the  Bairam  feast's  begun ; 
To-night— but  who  and  what  art  then. 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 
\     That  thou  sheuldst  either  pause  or  flee  ? 
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He  stood    sown  dread  was  on  his  fees,     i 
Soon  hatred  settled  in  its  place ; 
It  "rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush         i 
Of  transient  anger's  darkening  blush, 
But  pale  as  marble,  o'er  the  tomb, 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glased,  • 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised. 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly : 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd, 
Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd— 
Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasped  his 
That  sound  had  burst  his  waking,  dream, 
As  slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream.' 
The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides ; 
Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed,* 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed  j 
The  rock  is  dtaeUB^and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  ^^^Bring  tramp  no  more:* 
The  crag  is  wl^^^B^^seen 
His  Christian  cr9J|^^^^yy  mien*    . 
'Twas  but  an  tastantnHHn'd 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternl^eui'd : 
'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued; 
But  in  that  instant  o'jar  his  soul 
Winters  of  memory  sttmUl  **reU, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age~o£  .come. 
0*er  htm  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years. 
What  felt  he  then,  at  ones  opprest 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 
That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fate* 
Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date? 
Though  in  time's  record  nearly  nought. 
It  was  eternity  to  thought  ! 
_  Ito  as  boundless  space 

fought  that  conscience  must 
Whichin  ltseir  cTttT CPffiprcftend'  r 
Wo  wifRTJurnaSiej  of  "feopej;  ot  end. 


The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone  1   j 
And  did  he  fly  or  fell  alone?  / 

Wo  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went  I      J 
The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent, 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb:  \ 

He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom,10    I 
That  harbinger  of  fete  and  gloom,  I 

Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death- 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  other's  grief  is  fUd, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead ! 

The  steed  is  vanish'd  from  the  stall; 

No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall ;  >/ 

The  lonely  spider's  thin  gray  pall 

Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall ; 

The  bat  builds  in  his  haram  bower ; 

And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 

The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 

The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim, 

With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine  grim ; 

For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 

Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dost  are  spcead: 

'Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play, 

And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day, 
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As,  springing  Ugh,  the  sflvar  dnr 

2a  whirls  fantastical*/  flew, 

And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 

The  sir,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 

Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 

To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 

And  hear  its  melody  by  night, 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  childhood  plsy'd 

Around  the  verge  of  that  easeade ; 

And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 

That  sound  had  harmonised  his  rest; 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  youth  along 

Its  bank  been  soothed  by  beauty's  song ; 

And  softer  seemed  each  melting  tone 

Of  music  mingled  with  its  own. 

But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  age  repose 

Along  the  brink  at  twilight'sfclose : 

The  stream  that  flll'd  that  font  is  fled-*-     i 

The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed!    I 

And  here  no  more  shall  human  Toice  » 

Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rjrtjse ; 

The  last  sad  note  that  sTCejnuHe  gale 

Was  woman's  wildest- mneraT wail ; 

That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still, 

But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  thrill 

Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain. 

No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 

On  desert  sands  'twere  joy  to  scan 

The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man- 
So  here  the  very  voice  of  grief 

Might  wake  an  echo  like  relief; 

At  least  'twould  say,  "  all  are  not  gone; 

There  hngexs  life,  though  but  in  one—" 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there, 

Which  solitude  might  well  forbear ; 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  decay 

Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way— 

But  gloom  is  gathered  o'er  the  gate 

Nor  there  the  fakir's  self  will  wait ; 

Not  there  will  wandering  dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay ; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  bless  the  sacred  "bread  and  salt."  » 

Alike  must  wealth  and  poverty 

Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 

For  courtesy  and  pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 

Is  desolation's  hungry  den. 
Ihe  guest  flies  the  hail,  and  the  vassals  from  labor, 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre ! »» 


1  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 

But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 

More  near— each  turban  I  can  scan, 

And  silver-sheathed  ataghan ;  >* 

The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen, 

An  emir  by  his  garb  of  green : u 

"  Ho !  who  art  thou  ?— this  low  seism  " 

Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am. 

The  burden  ye  so  gently  bear. 

Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care, 

And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight. 

My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait" 


"  Thou  speakest  sooth,  thy  skiff  unmoor, 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 


Nay,  leave  the  sail  stm  farPd  and  ply, 
The  nearest  oas  that's  sostter'd  by ; 
And  midway  to  those  rooks  where  sleep 
The  ehannell'd  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Rest  from  your  task    so    bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run. 
Yet  'tis  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
Thatc 


Sullen  it  plungM,  and  slowly  sank, 

The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank ;    ' 

I  watch'd  as  it  sank,  methought 

8ome  motion  from  the  current  caught 

Beetirr'd  it  more,— 'twos  but  the  beam 

That  checker'd  o'er  the  living  stream :  ' 

I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view, 

Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew ; 

8tUl  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 

Thajt  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock*d  the  sight; 

And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 

Known  but  to  genii  of  the  deep, 

Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves 

They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 

— v _-' 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect  queen '•  of  eastern  spring, 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmecr 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 
80  beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd, 
Wo  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid— 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
~~      l  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice . 
s  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought  1 

ath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught.        I 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay  ' 

Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till,  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tie  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast. 
Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  I 
No !  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 
And  loveUer  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  wo  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

The  mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  Are, 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 
Till,  inty  search'd  by  thousand  throes. 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
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One  sad  and  sole  reEef  she  knows, 
The  eting  she  noorish'd  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  jet  was  vain, 
Gives  bat  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain* 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  lire  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire ; ,T 
80  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  t 


Black  Hassan  from  the  haram  flies, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes ; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 
Strange  rumors  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away, 
When  Rhamasan's  >*  last  sun  was  set, 
And  flashing  from  each  minaret, 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaimed  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  east. 
'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath  J 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage, 
In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 
And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 
Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless^  Gisoua. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  HusandeemvuT>^ 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd* 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserv'd  a  grave : 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 
Such  is  the  tales  his  Nubians  tell, 
Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 
And  others  say  that  on  that  night, 
By  pale  Phingari's  »•  trembling  light 
The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 

Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell. 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  gaselle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 
As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 
But  soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.*0 
Tea,  $oul,  and  should  our  prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 
By  Alia » I  would  answer  nay ; 
Though  on  Al-Sirat's"  arch  I  stood 
Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood. 
With  paradise  within  my  view, 
And  all  his  houris  beckoning  through. 
Oh!  who  young  Leila's  glance  coula  read 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed** 
Which  soith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 
A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ? 
On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 
That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone ; 


On  her  fair  cheek's  winding  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's  *  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new ; 

Her  hair  in  hyadnthine  **  flow, 

When  left  to  roli  its  folds  below, 

As  'midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet, 

Bre  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan !  * 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide ; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck  :— 
Thus  armed  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  folly's  gase 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate : 
Her  mate— stern  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 
Alas !  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 


Stern  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'cn 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 
Baeh  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan ; 
The  chief  before  as  deck'd  for  war, 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimetar 
Stained  with  the  best  of  Arnaut  blood 
When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 
And  few  return'd  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Pane's  vale. 
The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore, 
Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  bossM  with  gold 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold'. 
Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 
The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 
And  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour ! 
•       •••*>•«       s>\ 

The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and1  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer ; 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard- 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see, 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 
Above  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  ? feat ; 
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Bw  eath,  a  rim's  wintry  stream 
Hm  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
8*ve  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Eaeh  aide  the  midway  path  there  lay 
amall  broken  crags  of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The)  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd  ? 
•       ••••••• 

They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last: 
"Bbminsh!"  now  the  peril's  past ; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 
[  And  there  we  11  prick  onr  steeds  amain.** 
The  Ghians  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head ; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  cheek  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound ; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again ; 
Unseen  the  foes  thai—pre  the  wound, 

f  in  vain. 

With  steel  unsUHHmnd  carbine  bent, 
i  harness  leant, 
>  steed; 
s  nearest  rock, 
i  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course. 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  toe  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard0  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire: 
"  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I've  scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this. " 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit ; 
But  Hassan's  fsewn  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword, 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Resign'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun !  * 
In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear, 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand. 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
•••Tishe!  'tis  he!  ffcnow  him  now ; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
1  know  him  by  the  evil  eye  * 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb : 
Though  now  array'd  in  Arnaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death: 
Tishe!  well  met  in  any  hour  1 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour ! " 

As  rolls  the  river  into  the  ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
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Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood. 
In  curling  foam  and  mingBng  flood. 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave 
Boused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash. 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore, 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar; 
Thus    as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet, 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet- 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bioketing  sabres*  shivering  jar; 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes'  on  the  throbbing  ear. 
The  death-shot  hissing  from  afar ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 

Reverberate  along  that  vale, 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers— theirs  the  strife. 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life ! 
Ah  I  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press, 
To  seise  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 
But  love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervor  hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last^embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold: 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  love  laughs  at  faith ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death ! 

♦  ••••••• 

With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 
Tet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt: 
Tet  strain' d  within  the  sever'd  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand ; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  xoll'd. 
And  deft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 
His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 
And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  morn 
That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end ; 
A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A  fragment  of  hie  palampore,,° 
His  breast  with  wounds  unnumbered  riven, 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven,  I 

Fallen  Hassan  lies— his  unclosed  eye  I 

Tet  lowering  on  his  enemy,  ' 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 
And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below.— 

•  ••••••« 

"  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave,  . 

But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ;  ( 

Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 

Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feet 

He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 

Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour : 

He  call'd  on  Alia— but  the  word 

Arose  unheeded"or  unheard. 

Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 

Be  pass'd,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 

I  watched  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these,     t 

The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seise ;  \ 

My  wrath  is  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done, 

And  now  I  go— but  go  alone." 
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The  browsing  camels'  belli  ere  tinkling: 
His  mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high, 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eye  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling : 
« 'Tie  twilight— sure  his  train  is  nigh." 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden  bower, 
But  gased  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower : 
"Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 
Why  sends  not  the  bridegroom  his  promised  gift  ? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  lees  swift  ? 
Oh,  false  reproach !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  out  nearest  mountain's  brow, 
And  warily  the  steep  descends,    * 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle-bow- 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow) 
Bight  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way." 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight ; 

His  swarthy  Tisage  spake  distress, 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed, 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side ; 

He  drew  the  token,  from  his  Test — 

Angel  of  Death !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest— 

His  calpac  st  renfc— his  caftan  red* — 

"  Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  son  hath  wed ; 

Me,  not  for  mercy,  did  they  spare, 

But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 

Peace  to  the  brave !  whose  blood  is  spilt ; 

Wo  to  the  Giaour !  for  his  the  guilt." 

A  turban **  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'esgrown, 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead, 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  OsmanUe 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee ; 
As  ever  scorn'd  forbidden  wine, 
Or  prayed  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  «  Alia  Hu !"» 
Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand, 
And  stranger  in  Us  native  land ; 
Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood, 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 
But  him  the  maids  of  paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite, 
And  the  dark  heaven  of  Henri's  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright  | 
They  come— their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave,** 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave ! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 
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But  thou,  false  infidel !  shslt  writhe     ( 
Beneath  avenging  Monldr's*  scythe; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  EbUs'»  throne ; 
A  Are  unqueneh'd,  unquenchable, 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 


The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  vampire1'  sent, 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent: 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race; 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life ; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  earee : 
Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 
Thy  flowers  arc  wither'd  on  the  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  mil, 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 
Shall  bless  thee  with  a  father* g  name—     ' 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame . 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  check's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark. 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue : 
Then  with  unhallow'dhand  shalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  j 
Of  which  in  life  a  lo 
Affection's  fondest  ] 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  1 
Memorial  of  thine  agony ! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  sfi 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  1 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 
Go-«end  with  Goals  and  Afrits  rave ; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they ! 
eeeeeeoe) 

f*  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  1 
f    His  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
I  In  mine  own  land:  'tis  many  a  year, 
8ince,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  msrk'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  oould  not  pass  it  by  again ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  was  stsmp'd  upon  his  brow.** 

"  'Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer-tide 
Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came; 

.And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

\    For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 

/But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 

(Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 
But  broods  within'his  cell  alone, 
His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 
The  sea  from  Paynhn  land  he  erect, 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast; 
Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race, 
But  only  Christian  in  his  face : 
I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made, 
8ave  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought. 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favor  bought ; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
8hould  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay. 
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Or  yent  within  our  penance1  cell 

With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 

Should  doom  him  then  for  aye  to  dwell. 

The  rights  that  sanctity  the  pUe. 

Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 

Of  maiden  whelm'd beneath  the  sen; 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire; 

Of  sabres  flashing,  foemen  flying, 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 

Wrongs  avenged,  mud  Moslem  dying. 

His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 

On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 

There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done— 

And  save  as  to  some  bloody  hand 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

Fresh  severM  from  its  parent  limb. 

8ee— by  the  half-illumined  wall 

Invisible  to  all  but  him, 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave. 

That  pale  brow  widely  wreathing  round, 

And  hires  to  leap  into  the  ware*" 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

**•.«*#•• 

The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

•       eo#eeee 

That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd : 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 

Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  seflsrl- 

And  leaves  those  locks  unhallow'd  growth, 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  eowl:     • 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by ; 

Gives  wmalth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue, 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gase?  rue, 

Lo !— mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky, 

Which  speaks,  Hajj^^bakable, 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

A  spirit  yet  unqu^^^^^^Hiigh, 

Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair ! 

That  ela^mjn^^HHsoendaney ; 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine, 

And  Hk^^^krawnose pinions  quake, 

Slse  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

But  can^^B^he  gaaing  snake, 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

Wm  otiHsJPisil  beneath  his  look, 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

Kor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 

From  him  the  balf-affirighted  friar 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven, 

When  met  alone  would  frin  retire, 

SuchJooks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven !  ** 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  emfle 

TraneJeir*d  to^others  fear  and  guile : 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 

Kot  oil  to  smile  descendeth  he, 

But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  hia  own ; 

And  when  he  doth 'tis  sad  to  see            1 

Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 

That  he  but  mocks  at  misery. 

Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair ; 

How  that  pale  Up  will  curl  and  quiver, 

And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 

Then  Ax  ones  more  as  if  for  ever  ; 

The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine, 

Well  were  it  so— such  ghastly  mirth 

But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 

From  joyuunee  ne'er  derived  its  birth 

It  bends  and  melts— though  still  the  same ; 

But  sadder  still  it  wen  to  trace 

Then  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  will, 
Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 

What  once  were  feeling*  in  that  face : 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  flx'd, 

A  breastplate  for  thine  hour  of  need. 

But  brighter  traits  with  evilmix'd; 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foemen  bleed ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  alwaye  laded, 

But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge  beware ! 

Bten  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  widtd : 

Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art, 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom ; 

From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en. 

The  close  observe!  can  espy 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high : 

But  break— before  it  bend  again* 

Alas  !  though  both  bestow 'd  in  vain. 

Which  grief  could  ckange,  and  guilt  could  stain. 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 

And  still  with  little  lose  than  dread 

The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 

On  such  the  eight  is  riveted. 

Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 

The  roofless  cot,  deeay'd  and  rent, 

We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share ; 

W1H  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 

Bven  bliss— 'twere  wo  alone  to  bear ; 

The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 

The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 

While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Must  fly  at  last  for  ease— to  hate. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye ; 

It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 

Baeh  rriedarch,  and  pillar  lone, 

The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 

Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone !     • 

And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 

• 

To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 

•His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

Without  the  power  to  scare  away 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  colum'd  aisle ; 

The  cold  consumers  of  their  day  1 
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Whose  beak*  unlocks  h«r  bosom's  atream 

To  still  her  famish' d  nestlings'  scream, 
Nor  mourns  s  life  to  them  transferr'd, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gase  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more- 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay;— 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock ! 


•'Father!  thy  days  hare  pass'd  in  peace, 

•Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer ; 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 

Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care, 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age ; 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  flerce  and  uncontroH'd, 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold, 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 
My  days,  though  few,  hare  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  wo ;         • 
Yet  still  in  hours  of  lore  or  strife, 
I've  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life ; 
Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
Now  nothing  left  to  lore  or  hate, 
No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 
I'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls, 
Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
Oondemn'd  to  meditate  and  gase. 
Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest— but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest. 
Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil ; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem ; 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead ;  my  hope,  their  doom : 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirits  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modern  knave : 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet, 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
I've  braved  it— not  for  honor's  boast ; 
I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 
Te  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay : 
But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught 'that  I  deem  a  worthy  prise, 


The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate; 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 
To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require, 
Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  ire; 
Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  wouULbut  do— what  he  Math  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  «aw; 
Then  let  life  go  to  him  who  gave: 
I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  hippy— need  I  mm  t 


"  I  loved  her,  friar !  nay  adored— 
But  these  are  words  that  all  can 

I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word: 

There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 
A  stain  Its  steel  can  never  lose ; 

Twas  shed  for  her,  who  < 
It  warm'd  the  heartqrfj 

Nay,  start  not 
Nor  midst  my  f 

Thou  wilt  absolve  i 

For  he  was  hostile  1  _^ 

The  very  name  of  Nasarene 

Was  wormwood  to  his  Pay 

Ungrateful  fool !  since  but  i 

Well  welded  in  some  hardy  hands, 

And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 

The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 

For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 

Impatient  at  the  prophet's  gatet 

I  loved  her— love  will  find  its  way 

Through  paths  where  wolves  would  font  to  uejj 

And  if  it  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 

If  passion  met  not  some  reward- 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why 

I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh  *, 

Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  m  vain 

I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 

8he  died— I  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 

But  look— 'tis  written  on  my  brow; 

There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 

In  characters  unworn  by  time  i 

Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pewse; 

Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 

Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 

Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 

Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow; 

But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 

Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 

Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me; 

To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 

Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 

And  I,  alas !  too  late  to  save ! 

Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 

'Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 

His  death  aits  lightly ;  but  her  fete 

Has  made  me  -what  thou  well  may's*  hate- 
Hit  doom  was  seal'd— he  knew  it  well, 

Warn'd  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer, 

Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear40 

The  death-shot  peal'd  of  murder  near, 
As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  foil !. 

He  died 'too  in  the  battle  broil, 

A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil ; 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 
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Bt  taMfwaaderMrdne  In  to  fray— 

IgMBd  upon,  kk  where  he  lay. 

And  waftch'd  his  spirit  ebb  away ; 

Though  piere'd  like  perd  by  hunters'  steel, 

He  ftflt  not  half  that  now  I  feeL 

I  sssrch'd,  but  vainly  scarch'd,  to  And 

The  working*  of  a  wounded  mind; 

Bach  feature  of  that  sullen  cone 

Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  hie  dying  face  ? 

The  late  repentanee  of  that  hour, 

When  penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tsar  one  terror  from  the  grave, 

And  wiQ  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 


"The  cott  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  lore  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 
Bat  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame. 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  ladye-love,  and  beaStfs  chain ; 
If  dunging  cheek, 'and  scorching  vein, 
^writhe,  but  not  complain, 
,  and  madd'ning  brain, 
,  and  vengeful  steel, 
And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel, 
Betoken  love    that  love  was  mine, 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
Tb  tree,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  bat  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die-tat  first  I  have  possessed, 
And.  come  what  may,  I  ham  bem  blest. 
Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  ? 
Bo   left  of  all,  yet  undismay'd 
But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide ! 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died : 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave— 
Ah!  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 
8he  was  a  form  of  life  and  light. 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight ; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye, 
The  mornmg-etar  of  memory  I  ; 


u  cnrnging  cneea, 
Iipa  tauaMto  wri1 
If  bejrstb^^Rart,  i 
And daringdeed,  a 


"  Yea,  love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven ; 

A  spark  of  that  immotal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  heaven  Haelf  descends  in  love ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  ray  of  him  who  fbxra'd  the  whole ; 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soul  I 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 
But  say,  oh  say,  hen  was  not  guilt! 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light : 
That  quench'd,  what  beam  shall  break  my  night  ? 
Oh  I  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 


Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 
This  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 
No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  frensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  wo? 
Alas!  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  dbught  to  dread  from  outward  blow  * 
Who  falls  from  all  he  knojw&of  bliss, 
Cares  flffTTT  IfiTfl  "fhsf  asysn 
FieYCe  aVChe  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear : 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear ! 
Tts  true  that,' like  that  bird  of  prey, 
With  havoc  have  I  mark'd  the  way : 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
To  die— and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn : 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range, 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys ; 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man. 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan ; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
8uch  shame  at  least  was  never  mine-* 
Leila !  each  thought  was  only  thine! 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  wo, 
My  hope  on  high—my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death— attest  my  truth! 
'Til  all  too  late— thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish'd  madness  of  my  heart ! 


M  And  she  was  lost— end  yet  I  breathed. 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  life ; 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed. 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorr'd  all  place, 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  nature's  face, 
Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  atoldy  know, 
And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  wo. 
But  talk  no  more  of  penitence ; 
Thou  see'st  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence, 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 
The  deed  that's  donecan'st  thou  undo  ? 
Think  me  not  thankless— but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.41 
My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess : 
But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live; 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive : 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 
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And  calm  the  lonely  lioness : 

Bat  sooth  not— mock  not  my  distress. 


"  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend. 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers, 

I  had— ah!  hare  I  now  ?— « friend ! 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send? 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  tow; 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end: 

Though  souls  absorbed  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship**  claim, 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
lis  strange—he  prophesied  my  doom, 

And  I  hare  smiled— I  then  could  smfle— 
When  prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — I  reck'd  not  what-— the  while : 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say— that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 

Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been, 
In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died? 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 
If  guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame  ? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn ; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
Hay  better  grace  a  brother's  bier  ? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 
And  tell  him— what  thou  dost  behold : 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scattcr'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 

"  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream ; 
Alas !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep ; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear : 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  i.t  still ; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 
Twas  then,  I  tell  thee,  father !  then 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar," 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 
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Which  now  I  gase  on,  as  em  bar, 
Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier ; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark, 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
I  wander,  father !  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal 
I  saw  her,  friar!  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes  ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dot, 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart; 
I  clasp— what  is  it  that  I  clasp  ? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 
Tet,  Leila !  yet  the  form  is  thine ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much. 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 
Ah !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 
I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish  to  hold. 
Alas!  around  a  shadow prest, 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast; 
Tet  still  'tis  there!  in  silence  stands, 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands ! 
With  braided  hafar,  and  bright-blilty  ij  u 
I  knew  'twas  false— she  could  not  fie ! 
But  he  is  dead!  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth;  why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 
They  told  me  wild  waves  roll'd  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 
They  told  me— 'twas  a  hideous  tele ! 
I'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 
If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
Thou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 
Oh!  pass  thy  dewy* fingers  o'er 
This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more  ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shado !  whate'er  thou  art* 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul, 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll  1 
***•**♦• 

"  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor !  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail. 

And  thank  thee  fbrthe  generous  tea* 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head, 
Be  neither  nane  nor  emblem  spread, 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread.** 

|He  pass'd— nor  of  his  name  and  race 
/Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
[  Save  what  the  father  must  net  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day: 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.* 


NOTES  TO  THE  GIAOUR. 


7%at  tomb,  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff. 

Page  106,  fie  8. 
A  tomb  above  the  rock*  on  the  promontory,  by 
ome  supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Themistocles. 


Sultana  of  the  nightingale. 

Page  108,  Use  16. 
The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is 
a well  known  Persian  fable.    If  Imistake  not,  the 
I  of  a  thousand  tales  "  ia  one  of  his  appel- 


TiU  the  gag  mariner's  guitar. 

Page  109,  line  3. 
The  giritar  is  the  constant  amusement  of  the 
Greek  eaflor  by  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and 
daring  a  calm,  it  is  accompanied  always  by  the 
voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 


Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy. 

Page  100,  line  44. 

•  Ay,  bn  to  db  md  go  w  knew  nat  vbm, 
T»ft»lnMkl<*«ntfttaiL» 

Mini  i/brMi Art IIL  1«», 8c 9. 

5. 
TOe/ref,  fee*  too*  by  death  reveaVd. 

Page  109,  line  52. 
1  tntst  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted 
in  description,  but  those  who  have,  will  probably 
retain  a  painful  remembrance  of  that  singular  beauty 
which  parades,  with  few  exception*,  the  features 
of  the  dead,  a  fern  hours,  and  but  for  a  few  hours, 
"after  the  spirit  is  not  there.*'  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, in  eases  of  violent  death  by  gunshot 
wounds,  the  expression  is  always  that  of  languor, 
whatever  the  natural  energy  of  the  sufferer's  char- 
acter: but  in  death  from  a  stab,  the  countenance 
pmeeiici  its  traits  of  feeling  ox  ferocity,  end  the, 
mind  its  Was  to  the  last.  1 


84nftasthehmrrdmhyhjerre«L 


htohjs 


110,  line  85. 
Jerreed-  or  Djenid,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin* 
which  is  darted  from  horseback  with  great  force  ana 
precision.  It  is  a  favorite  exercise  of  the  Mussul- 
mans ;  bat  I  know  not  if  it  can  be  called  a  manic 
one,  sinee  the  most  expert  in  the  art  are  the  Block 
Eunuchs  of  Constantinople.  I  think,  next  to  these, 
a  Mamlouk  at  8myrna  was  the  most  skilful  that 
came  within  my  observation. 

10. 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  stmoom. 

Page  110,  hne  110. 
The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  everything  living, 
and  often  alluded  to  in  r— — 


,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slate. 

Page  109,  line  114. 
is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga,  (the 
\  at  the  seraglio  and  guardian  of  the  women,) 
wno  appoints  the  Waywode.  A  pander  and  eu- 
nnch— -these  are  not  polite,  yet  true  appellations— > 
bow  governs  the  governor  of  Athens ! 


*TU 


t. 


thy  heart,  young  Giaour. 
lVgeT09,Une24. 


In  echoes  of  the  far  tgphaihe. 

Age  110,  line  69. 

**  Tophaike,"  musket.— The  Bainun  is  announced 

by  the  cannon  at  sunset ;  the  illumination  of  the 

mosques,  and  the  firing  of  all  kinds  of  small  arms, 

loaded  with  6«0,  proclaim  it  dating  the  night.  I 


11. 
7b  bless  the  sacred  "  bread  and  salt." 

Page  111,  Hne  148. 
To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with 
your  host,  insures  the  safety  of  the  guest;  even 
though  an  enemy,  his  person  from  that  moment  is 
sacrecL 

12. 

Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  injtdefs  sabre. 

Page  111,  line  61. 

I  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospi 

tality  are  the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet, 

and,  to  say  truth,  very  generally  practised  by  hie 

disciples.    The  first  praise  tha^  can  be  bestowed  on 

a  chief  is  a  panegyric  on  his  bounty ;  the  next,  on 

his  valor. 

18. 
And  silver  sheathed  ataffhrm 

Page  111,  line  56. 


The  ataghen,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in 
the  belt,  m  a  metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver ; 
and,  among  the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

14. 
An  emir  by  his  garb  of  green. 

"Page  111,  line  68. 
Green  is  the  privileged  color  of  the  prophet's 
numerous  pretended  descendants:  with  them,  as 
here,  faith  (the  family  inheritance)  is  supposed  to 
supersede  tne  necessity  of  good  works :  they  are  the 
worst  of  ft  veiy  indifferent  mood. 

15. 
Ho!  who  art  thouf—this  law  salam. 

Page  111,  line  69. 
Salam  aleikoum  salam !  peace  be  with  you ;  be 
with  you  peace— the  salutation  reserved  for  the  frith* 
ml :— to  a  Christian,  "Urlarola,"  a  good  journey : 
or  saban  hiresem,  saban  serula;  good  morn,  good 
even;  and  sometimes,  "may  your  end  be  happy  I" 
are  the  usual  salutes. 

16. 
The  insect-guem  of  eastern  spring. 

Page  4U  Hm  01 
The  brae-winmd  butterfly  of  Kishmeer,  the  most 
ran  and  beantnnl  of  the  species. 
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17. 


Or  Hve  Wee  tcorpion  girt  by  lire. 

Page  112,  line  7. 
Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion, 
so  placed  for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers. 
Some  maintain  that  the  position  of  the  sting,  when 
turned  towards  the  head,  is  merely  a  couTulsiTe 
movement ;  but  others  have  actually  brought  in  the 
verdict,  "Felo  de  se."  The  scorpions  are  surely 
interested  in  a  speedy  decision  of  the  question;  as, 
if  once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will 
probably  be  allowed  to  lire  as  long  as  they  think 
proper,  without  being  martyred  for  the  sake  of  an 
hypothesis. 

18. 
When  Rhamaaau's  but  sun  was  set. 

Page  112,  line  28. 
The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamaian.    See 
Bote*. 

19. 
By  pale  Phingari's  trombUng  Ugh*. 

Page  Inline  42. 
Phingan,  the  moon.  » 

20. 
Bright  as  the  Jewel  of  Giamschid. 

Page  112,  line  54. 
The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamschid, 
the  embellisher  of  Istakhar;  from  its  splendor, 
named  Schebgerag,  "the  torch  of  night;"  also, 
"  the  cup  of  the  sun,"  ftc— In  the  first  edition, 
"  Giamschid  "  was  written  as  a  word  of  three  syl- 
lables, so  D'Herbelot  has  it;  but  I  am  told  Rich- 
ardson reduces  it  to  a  dissyllable,  and  writes  "  Jam- 
ahid."  I  hare  left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of 
the  one  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  other. 

21. 
Though  on  AlSirat's  areh  I  stood. 

Page  112,  line  08. 
Al-Sirat,  the  bridge  of  breadth  less  than  the 
thread  of  a  famished  spider,  over  which  the  Mus- 
sulmans must  skats  into  paradise,  to  which  it  is  the 
only  entrance ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the  riv*r 
beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  unskilful  ana  tender  of  foot  contrive  to 
tumble  with  a  "  facilis  descensus  Averni,"  not  very 
pleasing  in  prospect  to  the  next  passenger.  There 
is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Chris- 


21 
Ana  cess  that  portion  of  h%s  cned. 

"Page  112,  line  88. 
A  vulgar  error:  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third 
paradise  to  well-behaved  women;  but  by  far  the 
neater  number  of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text 
their  own  way,  and  exclude  their  moieties  from 
heaven.  Being  enemies  to  Platonics,  they  cannot 
discern  "  any  fitness  of  things  "  in  the  souls  of  the 
other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  superseded  by  the 
Houris. 

28. 
The  young  pomegranate' %  bloeeome  strew. 

Page  112,  line  60. 
An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though 
fairly  stolen,  be  deemed  "  plus  Arab©  qu'en  Arabic." 

24. 
Ber  hair  in  hyadnthineAow. 

Page  112,  line  71. 
Hymcuthine,  in  Arabic,  "  Sunbul ; "  as  common 
a  thought  in  the  eastern  poets,  as  it  was  among  the 
Greeks. 

25. 
The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan. 

Page  112,  line  81. 
"Franguestan,"  Giroassia. 

26. 
BismiUah!  now  the  perils  past. 

Pagell8,une92. 


Bismlllah—11  In  the  name  of  God ; "  the  com. 
mencement  of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but 
one,  and  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

27. 
Then  curTd  his  very  board  with  ire. 

Page  118,  line  87. 
A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angry 
Mussulman.  In  1809,  the  Capitan  Pacha's  whis- 
kers, at  a  diplomatic  audience,  were  no  less  lively 
with  indignation  than  a  tiger  cat's,  to  the  horror  of 
all  the  dragomans;  the  portentous  mustachios 
twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own  accord,  and 
were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their  color, 
but  at  last  condescended  to  subside,  which,  proba- 
bly, saved  more  heads  than  they  contained  hairs 


tf or  raised  the 


28. 


"  Amaun,"  quarter,  pardon. 


Tt 


'age  118,  line  17. 


Pag?118,line88. 
The  "evil  eye,"  a  common  supmatsUoa  in  the 
Levant,  and  of  which  the  imaginary  effects  are  yet 
very  singular,  on  those  who  conceive  themselves  af- 
fected 

80. 
A  fragment  of  hu  palampore. 

Page  118,  line  111. 
The  flowered  shawls,  generally  worn  by  pnransjs 
of  rank. 

81. 
His  calpae  rent   hiseafianred. 

Page  114,  line  29. 
The  "calpae"  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of 
the  head-dress ;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  It,  and 
forma  the  turban. 

82. 
A  turban  carved  in  coarsest  stone. 

Page  114,  line  88. 
The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate 
the  tombs  of  the  Osmanlies,  whether  in  the  ceme- 
tery or  the  wilderness.  In  the  mountains  you  fre- 
quently pass  similar  mementos ;  and,  on  inquiry, 
you  are  informed,  that  they  record  some  victim  of 
rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge. 

88. 

At  solemn  eound  of  «AUaHu!" 

Page  114,  line  47. 
Alia  Hut "  the  concluding  words  of  the  Muez- 
zin's call  to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  tho 
exterior  of  the  minaret  On  a  still  evening,  when, 
the  Muessin  has  a  fine  voice,  which  is  frequently 
the  ease,  the  offset  is  solemn  and  beautiful  oeyona 
all  the  bells  in  Christendom. 

84. 
They  come— their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave. 
Page  114,  line  68. 
The  following  is  part  of  a  battle-song  of  the* 
Turks  >-"  I  see— I  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  paradme, 
and  she  waves  a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  ex  earn; 
and  cries  aloud,  Come,  kiss  me,  for  I  love  them,** 
etc. 

85. 
Beneath  avenging  lionmYs  scythe. 

Page  114,  line  83L 
Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  mqttsitovs  of  the  dead, 
before  whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  novitiate 
and  preparatory  training  for  damnation.    If  tho  an- 
swers are  none  of  the  clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  with  a 
scythe  and  thumped  down  with.*  reaVhot  mace  till 
operly  seasoned,  with  a  variety  of  subsidiary  pro- 
.tions.    The  office  of  those  angels  is  no  sinecure ; 
there  are  but  two*  and  the  number  of  orthodox  da* 
ceased  being  in  -a  small  proportion  to  the  remainder, 
thth  hands  are  always  roll. 
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Page  114,  line  64. 
BbUs,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 

87. 
foii  aftpJJerii4>ullee9. 

The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the 
Levant.  Honest  Tournefort  tells  a  long  story,  which 
Mr.  Southey,  in  the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes,  about 
these  "  Yroueolochas,"  as  he  calls  them.  The  Ro- 
maic term  is  "  Vardoulaoha."  I  reeolleet  a  whole 
&mOy  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a  child, 
which  they  Imagined  must  proceed  from  such  a  visi- 
tation. The  Greeks  never  mention  the  word  with- 
out horror.  I  find  that  "Broueolokaa"  is  an  old 
legitimate  Hellenic  appellation— at  least  is  so  ap- 
plied to  Arsenras,  who.  according  to  the  Greeks, 
was  after  his  death  animated  by  the  Devil.— The 
moderns,  however,  use  the  word  I  mention. 

88. 
Wet  with  tkme  owm  6ef*  bhodihaU  eWe. 

Page  114,  fie  9& 
The  freshness  of  the  face,  and  the  wetness  of  the 
Ep  with  blood,  are  the  never-failing  signs  of  a  Vam- 
pire.   The  stories  told  in  Hungary  and  Greece  of  had  so  little  effect  upon  the  patient,  that  it  could 
these  foul  feeders  are  singular,  and  some  of  them  have  no  hopes  from  the  reader.    It  may  be  sufficient 
most  morwdiofy  attested.  to  say,  that  it  was  of  a  customary  length  (as  may 

I*  be  perceived)  from  the  interruptions  and  uneasiness 

*..„../  ,|,'lillMY  ft.y,i  <*  to  penitent,)  and  was  delivered  m  the  nasal 

n*a$\fth*dmmt*inL _      toae  of  all  orthodon  preachers. 

42. 
And  tkintmo  m  her  white  eymar. 

Page  118,  line  99. 
"-shroud. 

43. 
Page  118,  line  121. 
The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  re- 


Harold,  Canto  2d.  I  was  at  some  pains  to  question 
the  man,  and  he  described  the  dresses,  arms,  and 
marks  of  the  horses  of  our  party  so  accurately,  that, 
with  other  circumstances,  we  could  not  doubt  of  All 
having  been  in  «« villainous  company,"  and  our- 
selves in  a  bad  neighborhood.  Dervish  became  a 
soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  tav  is  now  hearing 
more  musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great 
refreshment  of  the  Arnaouts  of  Berat,  and  his 'na- 
tive mountains.— I  shall  mention  one  trait  more  of 
this  singular  race.  In  March,  1811.  a  remarkably 
stout  and  active  Arnaout  came  (I  believe  the  tenth 
on  the  same  errand)  to  offer  himself  as  an  attend- 
ant, which  was  declined:  *' Well,  Affendi."  quoth 
he,  "  may  you  live!— you  would  have  found  me  use- 
ful. I  shall  leave  the  town  for  the  hills  to-morrow, 
in  the  winter  I  return,  perhaps  you  will  then  receive 
me."— Dervish,  who  was  present,  remarked,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  and  of  no  consequence,  "  In  the 
mean  time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes,"  (robbers,) 
which  was  true  to  die  letter.— If  not  cut  off.  they 
come  down  in  the  winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested 
in  some  town,  where  they  are  often  as  well  known 

Loots  not  to  prietthood  for  relief. 

Psge  117,  line  128. 
The  monk's  sermon  is  omitted.    It  seems  to  have 


Page  116,  line  7. 
The  peUean  is,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by 
the  imputation  of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her 


40. 
Deep  an  whooe  durhht  6osVaw  soy. 

Page  116,  line  1». 
This  superstition  of  a  second-hearing  (for  I  never 


met  with  downright  second-sight  in  the  east)  fell  laves  was  not  very  uncommon  in  Turkey.    A  few 
once  under   my  own  observation.— On  my  third  **~      "     *****     *-.    «  . 

journey  to  Gape  Colonna  early  in  1811.  as  we  passed 
through  the  defile  that  leads  from  the  hamlet  be- 
tween Keratlar  and  Colonna,  I  observed  Dervish 
Tahiti  riding  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  as  if  in  pain.  I  rode  up 
and  inquired.  *'  We  are  in  peril,1'  he  answered!. 
"What  peril  ?  we  axe  not  now  1n  Albania,  nor  in 


the  passes  to  Bphesus,  Messaranghi,  or  Lepaato ; 
there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Choriatea 
have  not  courage  to  be  thieves.  —"  True,  Affendi, 
but  nevertheless  the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  ears.** 
"The  shot!  not  a  tophaike  has  been  fired  this 
morning."— M  I  hear  It  notwithstandina^-Bom— 
Bom— as  plainly  as  I  hear  your  voice."— "Pshaw." 
"  As  you  pieaae,  Affendi;  if  it  is  written,  so  will  it 
be.**— I  left  this  quick-eared  predestinarian,  and 
rode  up  to  Basili,  his  Christian  compatriot,  whose 
ears,  though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  no  means  rel- 
ished the  intelligence.  We  all  arrived  at  Colonna, 
remained  soma  nours,  and  retained  leisurely,  say- 
ing a  variety  of  brilliant  things,  in  more  languages 
than  spoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  anon  the  mis- 
taken seer;  Romaic,  Arnaout,  Turkish,  Italian, 
and  English  were  all  exercised,  in  various  conceits, 
upon  the  unfortunate  Mussulman.  While  we  were 
contemplating  the  beautiful  prospect.  Dervish  was 
occupied  about  the  columns.  I  thought  he  was  ds- 
ranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  sake*  him  if  he  had 
become  a  »  Palaoeaetro '  man :"  Ho,"  said  he,  «  but 
these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a  stand;** 
and  added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  evinced  his 
own  belief  in  his  troublesome  faculty  olf ore-hearing. 
On  oar  return  to  Athens,  wo  heard  from  Leone  (a 
prisoner  set  ashore  soma  days  after)  of  the  intended 
attack  of  the  Maiaotos,  mentioned,  with  the  cause 
of  its  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to  Childe 
16 


Sirs  ago  the  wjfe  of  Much  tax  Pacha  complained  to 
mther  of  his  son'saupposed Infidelity;  he  asked 
with  whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  to  give  in  a 
list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in  x  anina. 
They  were  seised,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drown** 
ed  in  the  lake  the  same  night !  One  of  the  guards 
who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the 
victims  uttered  a  cry,  or  showed  a  symptom  of  ter- 
ror at  so  sudden  a  "  wrench  from  all  we  know,  from 
all  we  love."  The  fate  of  Phresine,  the  fairest  of 
this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and 
Arnaout  ditty.  The  story  in  the  text  is  one  told 
of  a  young  Venetian  many  years  ago,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  it  by  accident  recited  by 
one  of  the  coffee-house  story-tellers  who  abound  in 
the  Levant,  and  sing  or  recite  their  narratives. 
The  additions  and  interpolations  by  the  translator 
will  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
want  of  Eastern  imagery ;  and  I  regret  that  my 
memory  has  retained  so  few  fragments  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

For  the  contents  of  some  the  notes  I  am  indebted 
partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  east- 
ern, and,  as  Mr.  Weber  justly  entitles  it,  "  sublime 
tale,"  the  "  Caliph  Vathek.*  I  do  not  know  from 
what  source  the  author  of  that  singular  volume 
may  have  drawn  his  materials:  some  of  his  inci- 
dents are  to  be  found  in  the  "  BwUotheque  Orien- 
tale;  but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beawty  of 
'  tion,  and  power  of  imagination,  it  fur  sur- 
all  European  imitations;  and  boars  such 
marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited 
the  East,  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to 
be  more  than  a  translation.  As  aa  Battern  tale, 
even  Basselas  must  bow  before  it;  his  "Happy 
TaUsr"  wffl  not  bear  a  coinperison  with  the  "Heft 
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TO 

THE   RIGHT   HONORABLE    LORD    HOLLAND, 

THIS  TALB  IS  IKSOBIBBB, 
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^X    CANTO  L 


Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypres*  and  myrtle  t> 
Axe  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  dime, 

Where  the  i^  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ?  V- 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine,       JL> 

Where  the  flowers  ever,  blossom,  the  beams  ever 
shine;  ^ 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress'd  with 


Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  G61 l  in  her  bloom ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  rosea  they  twine, 
And  all,  aave  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 
'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East ;  'tis  the  land  of  the  sun- 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have 

done?9 
Oh !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  frrewell 
Are  the  hearts  widen  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which 

I  they  tell. 

1  II. 

Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
ApperelTd  as  becomes  the  brave, 
Awaiting  each»Ms  load's  behest     j 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest, 


Old  Oiafflr  sat  in  his  Divan : 
Beep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye ; 
/'And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 
; .     Not  oft  betrays  to  standera  by 

The  mind  within,  well  akiU'd  to  hide 

All  but  unconquerable  pride, 

His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 

Bid  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

III. 

"Let  the  chamber  be  cleared. "—The  train  din 
pear'd — 
"  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Haraxn  guard," 

With  Oiaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 
And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  aire's  award* 
"  Haroun— when  all  the  crowd  that  waft 
Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 
(Wo  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld        \ 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveil'd !)         * 
Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower  j 
Her  fats  is  fix'd  this  very  hour  i 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought ; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught !" 

"  Pacha !  to  hear  is  to  obey." 
No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say- 
Then  to  the  tower  had  ta'en  his  way, 
But  here  young  Selim  alienee  brake,     • 
First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet* 
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t  kok'd  end  gently  spake, 
Stmstandin*atthePach*'sfoot:  ^ 
For  ma  of  Moslem  nut  expire, 
ft*  dan  to  ait  before  his  tire ! 

"Father!  for  n»r  thst  th<m  ehouldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  table  guide* 
Know-tot  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 
Wen  mine,  then  fell  thy  frowns  on  me— 

00  krvenly  the  morning  shone, 
That— let  the  old  and  weary  sleep— 

1  could  not;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  aeenea  of  land  and  deep, 
'With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thought!  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
Were  irksome— for  whate'er'my  mood, 
In  aooth  I  lore  not  aoKtude; 
I  on  ZuleOca'a  alumber  broke, 
And,  aa  thou  knowest  that  for  me 
Soon  turns  the  Haram'a  grating  key, 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypreaa  groves  had  flown. 
And  made  earth,  majn,  and  heaven  oar  own* 
There  lingered  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Mejneun*s  tale,  or  Sedi's  song ;  * 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour  < 
Beat  thy  Wren's  approaching  hour, 
To  nee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 
Warn'd  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flow: 
But  there  Zukika  wanders  yet- 
Nay,  father,  rage  not— nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower.'* 

IT.     ' 

u  Son  of  a  slave ! "— the  Pacha  said— 
"From  unbelieving  mother  bred, 
Tain  were  a  father's  hope  to  aee 
Anght  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 
Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed, 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed. 
Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 
Would  lend  thee  something  of  hm  first 
Thou,  who  wouldet  aee  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent ; 
Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol'a  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  hie  and  death 
Against  the  curs  of  Naaareth  ( 
Go— let  thy  leas  than  woman's  hand 
Assume  the  distaff— not  the  brand. 
But,  Haroun !— to  my  daughter  speed  t 
And  hark— of  thine  own  head  take  heed— 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing— 
Thouaeeat  yon  bow— it  hath  a  string ! " 

V. 
No  sound  from  Selim'a  lip  was  heard, 

At  least  that  met  old  GiamVs  ear, 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

"  Son  of  a  slave !— reproaeh'd  with  fear 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave!— and  who  my  aire  ? " 

Thus  held  hU  thoughts  their  dark 
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And  glances  even  of  move  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  own  mint*/  « 
Old  Giaflhr  gaeed  upon  his  son 

And  started;  for  within  hie  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  hath  4 
He  aaw  rebellion  there  begun : 

«'  Come  hither,  boy— what,  no  reply  t 
I  mark  thee    end  I  know  thee  too; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'et  not  do . 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length, 
And  if  tny  hand  had  akffl  and  strength, 
r d  Joy  to  aee  thee  break  a  knee, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance." 

As  sneeringry  these  accents  fell, 
On  Selim'a  eye  he  fiercely  gaeed: 

That  eye  retnrn'd  him  glance  for  glanee, 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

TOl  GiaftVa  quail'd  and  shrunk  i 
And  why— he  felt,  but  durst  not  telL 
"Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Wul  one  day  work  me  more  annoy:  * 

I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth, 
AncWrat  his  arm  is  little  worth, 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fewn  or  antelope, 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life*- 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone ; 
No— nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood—he  hath  not  heard— no  more— 
I'll  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab*  to  my  sight, 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight- 
But  hark !— I  hear  Zuleika's  voice : 

Like  Hourit*  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear : 
She  is  the  oftepring  of  my  choice ; 

Oh !  more  than  ev*n  her  mother  dear, 
With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear— 
My  Peri!  ever  welcome  here  1 
Sweet  aa  the  desert-fountain's  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save— 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now! 

YL 
Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling. 
Whose  image  then  was  stamp'd  upon  her  mind— 

But  onoebegufled— and  ever  more  beguiling; 
Daeslmg,  as  that,  oh  1  too  transcendent  vision 

To  sorrow's  phantom-peopled  alumber  given, 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Blysian, 

And  paints  the  lost  on  earth  revived  in  heaven; 
Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love; 
Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  childhood  wafts  above ; 
Waa  ahe— the  daughter  of  this  rude  old  chief, 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears    but  not  of  griot 

Who  hath  not  proved  hew  feebly  words  essay 
To  fin  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray  ? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  bis  failing  sight 
Faints  mto  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might— the  majesty  of  loveliness  ? 
Such  was  Zuleika— such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone; 
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The  light  of  love;  the  purity  of  grate, 
The  mind,  the  node  breathing  from  her  faee,* 
The  hear*,  whose  toftnen  bjomonixed  the  'whole-* 
And,  oh !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul] 

Her  graeeftil  arms  in  meekness  bending 

Across  her  gently  budding  breast ; 
At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 

)To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  canst, 
Znleika  came— and  Giaffir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt: 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart  though  stern  could  ever  feel ; 
Affection  chain'd  her  to  that  heart ; 
*  Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

VII. 
M  Znleika !  child  of  gentleness ! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
When  I  forget  my  own  distress, 

In  losing  what  I  lore  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell : 

Another!  and  a  braver  man  * 

Was  nerer  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reek  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman  7 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 
,    First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou : 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower : 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-Annan, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messenger  •  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  watt 
And  now  thou  know*st  thy  father's  will ; 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know : 
Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still— 

The  way  to  love  thy  lord  may  show." 

vin. 

In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin's  head ; 

And  if  her  eye  was  flU'd  witn  tears, 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red. 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

What  could  sock  be  but  maiden  fears? 
80  bright  the  tear  in  beauty's  eye, 

Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry ; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  baahfulness, 

Bven  pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  I 
Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 
Or  if  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not : 
Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his  steed,9 

Resigned  his  gem-adern'd  Chibouk**1' 
/  And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 
J     With  Haugrabee  "  and  Mameluke, 

His  way  amid  his  Delis  took," 
'  To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  and  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch'd  well  the  Harem's  massy  doors. 


His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand, 

His  eye  look'd  o'er  the  dark4»lue  waist 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles ; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand, 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt » 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  javelin-darting  crowd, 
Nor  heard  their  Ollahs  *  wild  and  loud- 
He  thought  but  of  old  Omffir* s  daughter . 

X. 

No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke ;  1 

One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke :         I 
Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grat*     / 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  torn'd, 
But  little  from  his  aspect  ksrn'di 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same\ 
Her  heart  eonfoss'd  a  gentler  flame, 
But  yet  thatsasstt  alarm'd  or  weak, 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak 
Tet  speak  she  must— but  when  essay  r 
"  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away  I 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met ; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet." 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  rooms 

And  watch'd  his  eye— it  still  was  flx'dj 

She  snateh'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gul's  "  perfume, 
And  sprinkled  alVits  odors  o'er 
The  pictured  roof M  and  marble  floor : 
The  drops,  that  through  his  gHttering  Test 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  addrest, 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
"  What,  sullen  yet  ?  it  must  not  be— 
Oh !  gentle flelim,  this  from  thee! " 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  Eastern  land— 
"  He  loved  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet. 

If  offerM  by  Zuleika's  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breath'd 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed; 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  8elim's  feet : 
"  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul ir  bean ; 
It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He'll  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad, 
With  some  faint  hope  his  alter' d  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XI. 
"  What !  not  receive  my  foolish  flower  ? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest : 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 

And  know*st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best  I 
Oh,  Selim  dear  I  oh,  more  than  dearest  1 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  fearest? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fail* 
Bven  from  my  fabled  nigtingale. 
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1  know  oar  sfae  at  tines  was  stern. 
Bat  this  from  thee  had  jet  to  learn: 
Too  well  I  know  he  lores  thee  sot ; 
Bat  is  Zuleika's  lore  forgot  ? 
Ah!  deem  I  right?  the  Pacha's  plan— 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine. 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine, 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command, 
The  Saltan  should  not  hare  my  hand ! 
Think'st  then  that  I  eonld  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah !  were  I  sever'd  from  thy  side, 
Where  were  thy  friend— and  who  my  golds? 
Tears  hare  not  seen,  time  shall  not  see 
The  hoar  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee: 
BvenAsrael11  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
That  parte  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

Oar  hearts  to  undivided  dust!" 

XIL 

He  tired— he  breathed— he  moved— he  felt ; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 
His  trance  was  gone— his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt; 
With  thoughts  that  bum— in  rays  that  melt. 
As  the  stream  late  conceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows. 
When  it  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows  ;t 
As  the  boh  bursts  on  high 

From  Ue  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 
Flash'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it. 
A  war-horse  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
A  Hon  roused  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  grase  of  ill-directed  knife, 
Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  diaplayM, 
And  aU,  before  repress'd,  betrayM : 
"Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine,  J 

With  tin  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign;  { 
How  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath,  ! 

Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 
Tea,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done ; 
That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one: 
But  blench  not  thou— thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  mo  than  tendermess ; 
I  would  not  wrong  the  i 
That  cluster  round  thy  i 
For  all  the  treasures  burled  far 
Within  the  caves  of  Istakar.19 
This  morning  douds  upon  me  lowerM, 
Bepioaohei  on  my  head  wore  shower/d, 
And  OiaAr  almost  called  mo  coward ! 
Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave ; 
The  son  of  his  neglected  slave, 
Nay,  start  not  'twas  the  term  he  gave, 
Kay  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 
A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 
His  son,  indeed !— yet,  thanks  to  thee, 
Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be; 
But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 
Be  only  known  te  vs  as  now 


I  know  the  wretch  who  i 

From  Giafflr  thy  reluctant  hand;       / 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul    | 

Holds  not  a  Mnstelimt *  control:     * 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ?  * 

A  viler  race  let  Israel  show ! 

But  let  that  past    tenons  be  told 

Our  oath ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey ; 

I've  partisans  for  peril's  day : 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear ; 

I've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near.' 

xm. 

"Think  net  thou  art  what  thou  appeareat. 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
This  morn  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest; 

But  now  thou'rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before, 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  mora* 
To  see  thee,  heat  thee,  near  thee  stay. 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why. 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day* 

With  thee  to  live,  with  then  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny/ : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  ayes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 
Like  this— and  this— no  more  than  this  j 
For,  Alia!  sure  thy  lips  are  flame  :V 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing? 
My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same. 

At  least  I  foal  my  cheek  too  blushing, 
thy  sfeBjaees,  watch  thy  health, 
Partake,  but  never  wests  thy  wealth, 
i  Or  stand  with  smiles  unnmrmuring  by, 
1  lighten  half  tiry  poverty  ; 

>  all  hot  close  thy  dying  eyo, 
that  I  could  not  live  to  try ; 

i  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 

[ore  can!  do?  or  thou  require  ? 

We  see  so  much  of  mtstmy  ? 
The  cauae  I  cannot  dream  nor  veil, 
But  be  it,  since  thou  aayVt  'tis  woQ; 
Tetwhatthoamesa'stby  'arms'  and 
Beyond  toy  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Oisenr  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me, 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zulelka  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour  ? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  ? 
These  cherish'd  thoughts  with  Hie  begun, 

Say,  why  most  I  no  more  avow  ? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth;  my  pride,  and  thine  all  now  * 
To  meet  the  gate  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  out  Ood  denies ; 
Nor  shall  one  wan<awlng  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  wQl  repine : 
No!  happier  made  by  that  decree! 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Beep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compeil'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne 
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This  whorafotc  should  I  nes>  reveal  ? 
Why  wilt  thoa  urge  me  to  eonooal  ? 
I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  fhee  hath  never  boded  good: 
And  he  to  often  storms  at  nought, 
AUaht  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought  I 
And  why,  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  sueh  secrecy  be  crime, 

And  sneh  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 
Oh.Selim!  tell  me  yet  in  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  for. 
Ah !  yonder  see  the  Tchooadar,** 
My  father  leares  the  mimic  war ; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye 
Say,  8ettm,  canst  then  tell  me  why  J." 

XIV. 
"Zulefka!  to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betake  thee    Qiamr  I  can  greet ; 
And  now  with  him  I  lain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  state. 
There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  hank. 
Our  Vhner  nobly  thins  hts  ranks, 
For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  franks ! 
Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way 
Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 
But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

Hath  warn'd  the  troops  to  food  end  sleep, 
Unto  thy  cell  will  8elim  come ; 
Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep : 
Our  garden-battlements  are  steep ; 
Not  these  wiUiashmtruderettsab  , 

To  list  our  words,  or  stmt  our  time;  A 

And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel  i 

Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  fteL 
Then  shalt  thou  barn  of  fleKm  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before : 
Trust  me,  Zuletka   fear  not  me  1     . 
Thou  know'st  I  holda  Harass  key." 

"Fear  thee, my  Selim!  ne'er  till  now 
Did  word  llketmW 

"Delay  net  thou; 
I  keep  the  key— and  Hereun's  guard 
Have  some,  and  hope  of  more  toward. 
To-night,  Zoloft*,  thou  shah  hoar 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  end  my  mar : 
I  am  not,  love!  what  I  appear/' 


CANTO  n. 


y  Tin  winds  are  high  on  Hello's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water, 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  die  bravo, 

The  lonely  hope  of  8estos*  daughter. 
Oh!  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  biasing  high, 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  roam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn'd  him  home ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
With  signi  end  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 
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He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 
The  only  star  it  hafl'd  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
"Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long !  "— 
That  tale  is  old,  hot  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true 

II. 
The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 

Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main ; 
And  night's  descending  shadows  hide 
.  That  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vain, 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride ; 

The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign, 
AR—save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle : 

III. 
Oh !  yet— for  there  my  steps  have  been ; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore ; 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne- 
Minstrel  !  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn, 
*  To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes, 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  "  broad  Hellespont  "*>  still  dashes. 
Be  long  my  lot !  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gase  denying  thee ! 

IV. 
The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam, 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  stffl.— ~ 
Their  flocks  are  grating  on  the  mound  — ** 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow:— 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground  — » 
Which  Amnion's  *<  son  ran  proudly  rouna— . 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  erown'd,  — 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow !-~ 

Within— thy  dwelling-place  how  nairow*r~ 
Without    can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  ems  beneath  \~ 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone  j 
But  thou—thy  very  dust  is  gone ! 

V. 
Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer  ' 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  few; 
Till  then  no  beacon  on  the  cliff  * 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  afcffii 
The  soatter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bays 
All,  one  by  one,  have  died  sway;. 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika's  tower ; 
Tes!  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o'er  her  silken  ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amber, 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran  ;• 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset* 
(How  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget  ?) 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet,91 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  test, 
Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  nests 
And  by  her  comboloio*7  lies 
A  Koran  of  illnmined  dyes ; 
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And  many  a  bright  swwsson  d  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  time; 
And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 
ttecHnes  her  now  neglected  lute ; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  towen  in  urns  of  China*!  mould ; 
The  liehest  work  of  Iran's  loom, 
And  Shastas*  tribute  of  perfume; 
All  the*  out  eye  or  eenee  delight 

Axe  gatuer*d  in  that  gorgeoua  room : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom, 
flke,  of  tide  Peri  ©ell  the  sprite, 
What  doth  the  hence,  and  on  to  rede  a  night  ? 

VL 
Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  vest, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear, 
With  cautions  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  meanings  made, 
Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat, 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  couM  one  quit  her  f 

How  teach  her  tender  I 


urged  retreat,        t 
ier  Sdim's  side?     \j 
ru^tochite?^!-^ 


vn. 

They  reaeh'd  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn  ' 

By  nature  but  enlarged  by  art,  \ 

Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune,  1 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart;  f 

And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be: 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  prophet  had  disdained  to  show; 
But  Serin's  mansion  was  secure, 
Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss, 
Without  Aer,  most  beloved  in  this ! 
Oh !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell? 
What  Hour!  sooth  Mm  half  so  well  ? 

VIII. 
Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 
Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot : 
It  might  beonly  that  the  night 
Bisguised  things  seen  by  better  tight : 
That  brasen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue; 
But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  Held; 
But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hSt, 
And  one  was  red— perchance  with  guilt! 
Ah!  how  without  can  blood  be  spit? 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet 
What  may  this  mean?  she  tnrn'd  to  ate 
Her  Selim—"  Oh!  can  this  be  he?" 

IX. 
His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside. 

His  brow  no  high-crown*  d  turban  bore, 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  templet  wore: 


That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem, 
No  longer  glitter'd  at  hk  waist, 
Where  pistols  unadorn'd  were  braced ; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sable  swung, 
And  from  his  shonlder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote : 
Beneath— his  golden-plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast ; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound 
But  were  ft  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand. 
All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiongee.* 


"  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd : 

And  now  thou  seest  my  words  were  true 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd, 

If  sooth— its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  'twere  vain  to  hide ; 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman'a  bride; 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove :  f 
But  first— Oh !  never  wed  another—     \ 
Zuleika !  I  am  not  thy«%rother  I"  I 
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"  Oh !  net  my  brother !— yet  unsay— 

God!  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn— I  dam  not  curse— the  day 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth? 
Oh!  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more ! 

My  .inking  heart  foreboded  fll } 
But  know  me  all  I  was  before, 

Thy  riiter—rnend— Zuleika  stfll. 
Thou  led'st  me  here  perchance  to  hill ; 

If  thou  has  cause  for  vengeance,  see 
My  breast  is  offer*d--take  thy  fill! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 

Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee : 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Giaffir  always  seem'd  thy  foe ; 
And  I  alas!  am  GiarnVs ehild, 
For  whom  thou  wert  eontemn'd,  reviled.  . 
If  not  thy  sister— wouldst  thou  save 
MyHfe,Oh!  bid  me  be  thy  slave !" 

XII. 
M  My  slave,  Zuleika !— nay,  I'm  thine  j 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  i 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link'd  with  mine; 
I  swear  ft  by  our  Prophet's  shrine, 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  the  Koran  *  verse  display'd 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade, 
In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both, 
As  I  preserve  that  awful  oath ! 
The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tie  is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  Sire's  my  deadliest  foe. 


1SS 
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H  y  father  wm  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  fall, 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy ; 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  Tain  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet. 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help, 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain ;" 
He  watched  me  like  a  lion's  whelp, 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  hit  chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
It  boiling  j  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take:  > 

Though  here  I  must  no  move  remain., 
But  first,  belov'd  Zuleika !  hear 
How  Giant  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XIII. 
"  How  hist  their  strife  to  rancor  grew, 

If  lore  or  envy  made  them  foes, 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew ; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 
Remember' d  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 
And  Paswan's81  rebel  hordes  attest 
How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest ; 
His  death  is  all  I  need  relate, 
The  stern  effect  of  Giaffir' s  hate ; 
And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me, 
Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free. 

XIV. 
"  When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife, 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life, 
In  Widin's  walls  too  proudly  sate, 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state  ; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band ; 
They  gave  their  horsetails  «  to  the  wind, 

And,  mustering  in  8ophia's  plain, 
Their  tents  were  piteh'd,  their  post  assign'd ; 

To  one,  alas !  assign'd  in  vain ! 
.  What  need  of  words  ?  the  deadly  bowl,    • 

By  Giamr's  order  drugg'd  and  given, 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bash, 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up, 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup : 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore ; 
He  drank  one  draught, °  nor  needed  more! 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt, 
Call  Haroun— he  can  tell  it  out 

XV. 

"  TIMeedonce  done,  and  Paswan's  feud 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 
.  Abdallah's  Pachalick  was  gain'd  :— 
Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man— 

Abdallah's  honors  were  obtained 
By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain' d ; 
'Tis  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drhin'd 
His  ill-got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
Would'st  question  whenoe  ?  Survey  the  waste, 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow  !— 


Why  me  the  stern  usurper  spared, 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not    Shame,  regret,  remorse. 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force ; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none 
Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice. 
Preserved  me  thus ;  but  not  in  peace 
He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 
Nor  I  forgive  a  father's  blood. 

XVI. 
"  Within  thy  father's  house  are  foes ; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few : 
They  only  want  a  neart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh : 
He  in  Abdallah's  palace  grew, 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here— he  saw  him  die  t 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ? 
Avenge  his  lord  ?  alas !  too  late ; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate  ? 
He  ehose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray'd, 
ProVd  Giaffir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
fie  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essayM 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me ; 
Thus  Giaffir's  safety  was  insured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side, 
Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube's  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge— and  that  Nubian  feels 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals : 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends— 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices— no  friends ! 

XVIL 
"  AH  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds ; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be : 
Howe'er,  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Tet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Tet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn, 

And  long  must  wear :  this  Galiongee, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  sword*  ; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale ; 
Those  arms  thou  see'st  my  band  have  brought  % 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 
This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  ftlTd— onee  quaff'd,  they  ne'er  repm*  j 
Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves ; 

They're  only  infidels  in  wine. 

XVIII. 
"Whatoouldlbe?  Proscribed  at  home, 
Aad  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 
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And  listless  left  -far  Giaflb's  fear 

Denied  the  eourser  and  the  spear — 

Though  oft— Oh,  Mahomet !  how  oft ! — 

In  roll  Divan  the  despot  scoff 'd, 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 

Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand : 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

And  pent  me  here  untried,  unknown ; 

To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left, 

By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft, 

While  thou— whose  softness  long  endear'd, 

Though  it  unmann'd  me,  still  had  cheer'd— 

To  Brass's  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaited'st  there  the  field's  event. 

Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning, 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke,  . 

On  promise  to  return  before  1 

The  day  when  OianVs  charge  was  o'er.     | 
"Tis  Tain— my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Surrey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  fa*K*fl — J  wajt  Ytp*  !  f 

S'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine ; 
The  WorkLr=nay— Heaven,  itself  was  mine  I 

XIX. 
"The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  me  from  this  idle  shore ; 
I  longed  to  see  the  isles  that  g«n 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem : 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ;  ** 

But  when  and  »^ere  I  joln'd  the  crew 
With  wnom  I'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall, 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
la  done,  'twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete. 

"  'Tis  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 
With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  plaee . 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 
Obedience  to  their  chief's  command ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise, 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all, 
And  vengeance  vow*d  for  those  who  fall, 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  even  my  own  intents. 
And  some-— and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  rank, 
But  chiefly  to  my  counsel  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank— 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire, 

The  last  of  Lambro's33  patriot's  there 

Anticipated  freedom  share  *, 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate, 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  *  from  their  fate. 
So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights, .which  man  ne'er  knew: 
I  have  a  lora-ser  freedom  too. 
17 
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Ah !  let  me  like  the  ocean  p*ir*w *an  roam/H 

Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home  I  ** 

My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea, 

Are  more  than  cities  and  serais  to  me : 

Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail, 

Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale. 

Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb !  or  glide,  my  pre*' 

But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  Thou ! 

Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark ; 

The  dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark ! 

Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray ! 

Blest^-as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 

To  pilgrim's  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call : 

Soft— as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 

That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise ; 

Dear— as  his  native  song  to  exile's  ears. 

Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears. 

For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 

Blooming  as  Aden38  in  its  earliest  hour. 

A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand 

Wait — wave— defend— destroy— -at  thy  command! 

Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side, 

The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 

The  Haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 

Are  well  resign'd  for  cares— lor  joys  like  these: 

Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 

Unnumber'd  perils — but  one  only  love ! 

Tet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 

Though  fortune  frowns,  or  falser  friends  betray. 

How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 

Should  all  be  changed,,  to  find  frhco  faithful  gtim 

Be  but  thy  soul  like  Seym's,  firmly  shown  * 

To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own ; 

To  sooth  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 

Blend  every  thought,,  do-all— but  disunite ! 

Once  free,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide  i 

Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside : 

Tet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 

By  fatal  nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 

Mark !  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests 

He_ makes,  a. solitude,  and.  calls  it — peace ! 

I,  like  the  rest,  must  use  my  skill  or  strength, 

But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length : 

Power  sways  but  by  division— her  resource 

The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force ; 

Ours  be  the  last ;  in  time  deceit  may  come, 

When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home : 

There  even  thy  soul  might  err-^-how  oft  the  heart 

Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part! 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  wo, 

Or  even  disgrace  would  lay  her  lover  tow, 

Sunk  in  the  lap  of  luxury  will  shame— 

Away  suspicion  !  not  Zuleika's  name :       ' 

But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best;  and  here 

No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear  J* 

Yes,  fear ! — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee, 

By  Osman's  power  and  GiaiBr's  stern  decree. 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  fevering  gale, 

Which  love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 

No  danger  daunts  the  pah*  his  smile  hath  blest,. 

Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 

With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  crime  hath  charms) 

Earth— sea  alike— our  world  within  oar  arms ! 

Ay — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck, 

So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck, 

The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 
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No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee ! 
The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 
To  love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  art : 
There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check ; 
Here  moments  menace— there  are  years  of  wreck ! 
But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror's  shape ! 
This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 
Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close : 
Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes ; 
Yea— foes— to  me  will  GianVs  hate  decline  ? 
And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine  ? 

XXI. 
"  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 

Return'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save ; 

Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while : 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band, 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land, 
No  deed  they've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too : 
I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
'Tie  fit  I  oftener  share  the  toil. 
But  now  too  long  I've  held  thine  ear ; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  hate  and  fear. 
To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train* 
Arrives— to-night  must  break  thy  chain; 
And  wouldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 

i        Perchance  his  life  who  gave  thee  thine, 
With  me  this  hour  away— away ! 
But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
;     Wouldst  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 

AppalTd  by  truths  imparted  now, 
'    Here  rest  I— -not  to  see  thee  wed : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head !  '* 

XXII. 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless, 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress, 

When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 

The  mother  harden'dinto  stone; 

All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 

Was  but  a  younger  Niobe. 

But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 

Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply, 
i    Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
'.   Far  flashed  on  high  a  blaring  torch ! 

Another— end  another— and  another— 

"Oh I   fly— no  more— yet   now  my  more   than 
brother!" 

Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread, 

The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red; 

Nor  these  alone— for  each  right  hand 

Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 

They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 

With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 

And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 

Stern  GfflUr  in  hia  rory  raving : 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave— 

Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Sehm's  grave  ? 

XXIII. 
Dauntless  he  stood— «« 'tis -come— soon  past—' 
One  kiss,  Zuleika— 'tis  my  last : 

But  yet  my  hand  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash : 
Yet  now  too  few— the  attempt  were  rash : 

No  matter— yet  one  effort  more." 


Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stent , 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high ; 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye  !— 
"  They  hear*  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  moqe  nigk. 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar ; 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war ! 
Farewell,  Zuleika! — Sweet!  retire: 

Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe. 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not— lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fear'st  thou  for  him  ?— 4nay  I  expire, 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  jthy  sire ! 
No— though  by  him  that  poison  pour'd ; 
No— though  again  he  call  me  coward! 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel  ? 
No— as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel ! " 

XXIV. 
One  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  sand : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk : 
Another  falls— but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave: 

His  boat  appears — not  five  oars'  length?* 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength  — 

Oh !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray ; 
Wet— wildr— unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle— now  they  touch  the  land ! 
They  come !— 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter—* 
His  hearths  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 

XXV. 

Eseaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel, 
Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel. 
Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset, 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met : 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 
knd  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand— 
[Ah !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 
/    For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doom'd  his  death,  or  Qx'd  his  ornate 
Sad  proof,  hi  peril  and  in  pain, 
How  late  will  lover's  hope  remain  S 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray : 
Behind,  but  elose,  his  comrades  lay, 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  bait— 
"  So  may  the  foes  of  Giafflr  fall ! " 
Whose  voice  is  heard  ?  whose  carbine  rang  f 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang. 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err  ? 
/'Tis  thine— Abdallah's  murderer ! 
;  The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate, 
|  The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling. 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling-' 
If  taght  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan, 
The  rushing  billows  chok'd  the  tone ! 
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XXVI. 


Morn  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  then : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight  bay 
Are  silent;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver' d  brand ; 
Steps  stamp'd ;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mork'd ;  nor  far  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote ! 
TSe  rent  in  twain— one  dark  red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain : 

But  where  is  he  who  wore  ? 
Te!  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep, 
Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burden  round  8igo?um'e  steep, 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey. 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
IBs  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife, 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levell'd  with  the  wave — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 
Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed, 

And  mourned  above  his  turban-stone,40 
That  heart  hath  burst— that  eye  was  closed  ■ 

Yea— -closed  before  his  own ! 
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XXVII. 
By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voioe  of  wail ! 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet— man's  cheek  is  pale 
Zulieka !  last  of  Giaffir's  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late ; 
He  sees  not— ne'er  shall  see  thy  face ! 

Can  he  not  hear 
The  loud  Wul-wuUeh  «  warn  his  distant  ear  ? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate* 
The  Koran-chaunters  of  the  hymn  of  fate, 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  tale! 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 
That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 
He  was  thy  hope— thy  joy— thy  lore   thine  all— 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst  not  tare 
Sufficed  to  kill ; 
Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry— end  all  was  stilL 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave  I 
Ah!  happy!  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 
That  grief— though  deep— though  fatal— was  thy 

first! 
Thrice  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  torce 
OT  absence,  shame,,  pride,'Ka^"ttYenge^j3aDorse ! 
And,  oh!  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies! 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep    end  never  dies ; 
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Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light, 
That  winds  around  and  tears  the  quivering  heart  I 
Ah !  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart * 
Wo  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief ! 
Vainly  thou  hcap'st  the  dust  upon  thy  head, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  doth  spread: 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim  bled. 
Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief; 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's  bed. 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed, 
Thy  daughter's  dead ! 
Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam, 
The  star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 
What  quench'd  its  ray  ?— the  blood  that  thou  hast 

shed! 
Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  despair : 
"Where  is  my  child?" — an   echo    answers  — 
"Where?  "* 

XXVIII. 
Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms, 
And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief, 

Like  early  unrequited  love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

Even  in  that  deadly  grove — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale. 
It  looks  as  planted  by  despair- 
So  white— so  mint— the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail, 
And  hands  more  rude  than  winter  sky 
Hay  wring  it  from  the  stem— in  vain— 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again ! 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  HeUe  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour, 
And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a  bower ; 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  shower* 

Not  woos  the  summer  beam : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A  bird  unseen— but  not  remote : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings, 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note ! 
It  were  the  bulbul ;  but  his  throaty 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain: 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shad, 
TIs  sorrow  so  unmix'd  with  dread, 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  te  break 

That  melancholy  spell, 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake, 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well  1 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive. 
And  harsh  be  they  that  blame) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 
Into  Zulsiha's  name.* 
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'Tb  from  her  cypress*  summit  heard, 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word ; 
Tie  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone ; 
Eye  saw  it  placed—- the  morrow  gone ! 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fix'd  pillar  to  the  shore: 
For  there,  as  Helle's  legends  tell, 
Next  mom  'twas  found  where  Selim  fell. 


Lash'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  ware 

Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grav* : 
And  there  by  night,  reclined,  'tis  said. 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head : 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
'Tis  named  the  "  Pirate  phantom's  pillow ! 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  flourish'd ;  flourisheth  this  hour, 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale; 

As  weeping  beauty's  cheek  at  sorrow's  tale ! 


NOTES  TO  THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 


Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom. 
Page  122,  line  8. 
"Gul,"  the  rose. 

2. 
Can  he  smiU  on  such  deeA  as  Ms  children  have  done} 
Page  122,  line  17. 
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3. 
With  Me/noun's  tale,  or  SaaTs  sow. 

Page  123,  fine  28. 
Mtjnoim  and  Leila,  the  Borneo  and  Juliet  of  the 
Seat.    8adi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. . 


Till  /,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour. 

Page  123,  line  24. 
Tambour,  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise, 
noon,  and  twilight. 

6. 
He  is  an  Arab  to  my  sight. 

Page  128,  line  96. 
The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  com- 
pliment a  hundred  fold),  even  more  than  they  hate 
the  Christians. 

6. 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face* 
Page  124,  line  2. 
This  expression  has"  met  with  objections.  I  will 
not  refer  to  "  him  who  hath  not  music  in  his  soul," 
but  merely  reauest  the  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten 
seconds,  the  features  of  the  woman  whom  he  be- 
lieres  to  be  the  most  beautiful;  and  if  he  then 
does  not  comprehend  rally  what  is  feebly  expxeseed 
in  the  above  line,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  us  both.  For 
an  eloquent  passage  in  the  latest  work  of  the  first 
female  writer  of  this,  perhaps  of  any  age,  on  the 
analogy  ( and  the  immediate  comparison  excited  by 
that  analogy),  between  "  painting  and  music,"  see 
vol.  iii.  cap.  10.  Ds  l'Allxmaonb.  And  is  not  this 
connexion  still  stronger  with  the  original  than  the 
copy  ?  With  the  coloring  of  nature  than,  of  art  ? 


After  all,  this  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  described ; 
still  I  think  there  are  some  who  will  understand  it, 
at  least  they  would  have  done,  had  they  beheld  the 
countenance  whose  speaking  harmony  suggested  the 
idea ;  for  this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imagina- 
tion, but  memory,  that  mirror  which  affliction 
dashes  to  the  earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
fragments,  only  beholds  the  reflection  multiplied. 


But  yet  the  hne  of  Carasman. 

Page  124,  line  24. 
Carasman  Oglou,  or  Cara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the 
principal  landholder  in  Turkey :  he  governs  Mag- 
nesia :  those  who.  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  pos- 
sess land  on  condition  of  service,  are  ceiled  Tiraa- 
riots :  they  serve  as  Spahis,  according  to  the  extent 
of  territory,  and  bring  a  certain  number  into  the 
field,  generally  cavalry. 

8. 
And  teach  the  messenger  what  fate. 

Page  124,  line  86. 
When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the 
single  messenger,  who  is  always  the  first  bearer  of 
the  order  for  his  death,  is  strangled  instead,  and 
sometimes  five  or  six,  one  after  the  other,  on  the 
same  errand,  by  command  of  the  refractory  patient ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he  bows, 
kisses  the  Sultan's  respectable  signature,  and  is 
bowstrung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810,  seve- 
ral of  these  presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of 
the  Seraglio  gate;  among  others,  the  head  of  the 
Pacha  of  Bagdat,  a  brave  young  man,  cut  off  by 
treachery,  after  a  desperate  resistance. 


Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  andcalVd  his  steed. 
Page  124,  line  56. 
Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.    The 
Turks  hate  a  superfluous  expenditure  of  voice,  and 
they  have  no  bells. 

10. 
Resigned  his  gem-adorn' d  chibouque. 

Page  124,  line  «. 
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CtibeofM,  the  Turkish  pip,  of J»MAtl«  amber 
ftooSrpwSand  sometimes  the  baU  which  contains 
the li»<iiad»™d  with  precious  stones,  if  in pos- 
sosion  of  the  wealthier  orders. 

Maagrabee,  Moorish  mercenaries. 

12. 
His  way  amid  his  DeHsto^. 

^  Page  124,  line  59. 

Den,  brave*  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
emhv,  and  always  begin  the  action. 

18. 


,  the  folded  feU. 

^Pagela^lmeTl. 
A  twisted  fold  of/eft  is  used  for  scimitar  practice 
by  the  Turks,  and  Jew  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut 
ttnragh  it  at  a  single  stroke:  sometimes  a  tough 
tartan  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  jerreed 
b  i  game  of  blunt  javelins,  animated  and  graeefuL 

14. 
Nor  heard  their  OUahs  wild  and  loud.  t 

Page  124,  line  74. 
"GQafaa,"  Alia  il  Allah,  the  "Leilies,"  as  the 
Spnfeh  poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  Ollah;  a  cry 
oTwfcieh  the  Turks,  for  a  silent  people,  are  some- 
what profuse,  particularly  during  the  jerreed,  or  in 
the  chase,  but  mostly  in  battle.  Their  animation 
ia  the  field,  and  gravity  in  the  chamber,  with  their 
pipes  and  comboloios  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

15. 
The  Persian  Atar-guVs  perfume. 

Page  124,  line  91 
"Atar-guV*  ottar  of  *>•*••    7ne  Persian  is  the 
best 

16. 
The  pictured  roof  and  marble  floor. 

*^  J  Page  124,  line  95. 

Dae  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the 
Mussulman  apartments  are  generally  painted,  in 
great  houses,  with  one  eternal  and  highly  colored 
view  of    Constantinople,    wherein   the    principal 
feature  is  a  noble  contempt  of  perspective ;  below, 
«na§,  scimitars,  &c,  axe  in  general  fancifully  and 
sot  inelegantly  disposed. 
17. 
A  menage  from  the  Bulbul  bean. 
^^  J  Page  124,  line  111. 

It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of 
this  "  Lover  of  the  rose,"  are  sad  or  merry ;  and 
Mr.  Fox'i  remarks  on  the  subject  have  provoked 
some  learned  controversy  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  on  the  subject.  I  dare  not  venture  a  con- 
jecture on  the  point,  though  a  little  inclined  to  the 
*'enare  naUem,"  &c,  if  Mr.  Fox  woe  mistaken. 

18. 
Even  Atrael.from  his*deadly  quiver.  » 

J  Page  126,  line  19. 

-  AfflaeT'—the  angel  of  death. 

19. 


Within  the  caves  of  Istahar. 

Page  125,  line  54. 
The  treasures  of  the  Pre- Adamite  Sultans.    See 
D'Hl&BBLOt,  article  Iskatar. 

30. 
Holds  not  a  MusseUm*s  control. 

Page  Inline  70. 
MnsjciBm.  a  governor,  the  next  ia  rank  after ; 


Pacha;  a  Waywedeia  the  tijbd;  and  then  eonw 
theAgaa. 

^  21. 

Wat  he  not  bred  in  Bgripo  t 

Page  125,  line  71. 
Bgripo— the  Negropont,— According  to  the  prov- 
erb the  Turks  of  Egripo,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respec- 
tive races. 

22. 
Ah!  yonder  eee  the  Tehoeadar. 

Page  126,  line  13. 
"  Tehoeadar  "—one  of  the  attendants  who  pre- 
cedes a  man  of  authority." 

23. 
Thine  own  "broad  Hellespont "  still  dashes. 
Page  126,  Une  88. 
The  wrangling  about  this  epithet  "the  broad 
Hellespont"  or  the  "boundless  Hellespont," 
whether  it  means  one  or  the  other,  or  what  it  means 
at  all,  has  been  beyond  all  possibility  of  detail.  I 
have  even  heard  it  disputed  on  the  spot;  and,  not 
foreseeing  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  controversy, 
amused  myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the  mean- 
time, and  probably  may  again  before  the  point  is 
settled.  Indeed,  the  question  as  to  the  truth  of 
"  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  "  still  continues,  much  of 
it  resting  upon  the  talismanic  word  «« o«»p*f : " 
probably  Homer  had  the  same  notion  of  distance 
that  a  coquette  has  of  time,  and  when  he  talks  of 
boundless,  means  half  a  mile ;  as  the  latter,  bv  a 
like  figure,  when  she  says  eternal  attachment,  sim- 
ply specifies  three  weeks. 

24. 
Which  Amnion' s  son  ran  proudly  round. 

Page  126,  line  94. 
Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  al- 
tar with  laurel,  &c.  He  was  afterwards  imitated 
by  Caracalla  in  his  race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last 
also  poisoned  a  friend,  named  Festus,  for  the  sake 
of  new  Patroelan  games.  I  have  seen  the  sheep 
feeding  on  the  tomos  of  JSsietes  and  Antilochus ; 
the  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

25. 
O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran. 

Tage  126,  line  118. 
When  rubbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a  per- 
fume, which  is  slight  but  not  disagreeable. 

26. 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet. 

Page  126,  line  116. 
The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  en- 
closed in  gold  boxes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Ko- 
ran worn  round  the  neck,  wrist,  or  arm,  is  still  uni- 
versal in  the  East.  TJifr  Koorsee  (throne)  verse  in 
the  second  chapter  orthe  Koran^ describes  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Most  High,  and  is  engraved  in  this 
manner,  and  worn  bv  the  pious,  as  the  most  esteem- 
ed and  sublime  of  all  sentences. 

27. 
And  by  her  Combohio  lies, 

y  Page  126,  line  119. 

"  Comboloio  "— a  Turkish  rosary.  The  MSS.  par 
ticularly  those  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned 
and  illuminated.  The  Greek  females  are  kept  in 
utter  ignorance ;  but  many,  of  the  Turkish  girls  are 
highly  accomplished,  though  #ot  actually  qualified 
for  a  Christian  coterie;  perhaps  some  of  our  own 
"  blues  "  might  not  be  the  worse  for  bleaching. 


28. 
In  him  was  some  young  QaUongee 

Page  127,  line  77. 
•Ganx>ngee"-or  Oaliongi,  a  sailor,  that  is,  t 
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Turkish  sailor;  the.  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turk* 
work  the  guns.  Thar  dress  is  picturesque;  and  I 
have  seen  the  Capitan  Pacha  more  than  once  wear- 
ing it  as  a  kind  of  incog.  Their  legs,  however,  are 
generally  naked.  The  buskins  described  in  the 
text  as  sheathed  behind  with  silver,  are  those  of  an 
Arnaut  robber,  who  was  my  host,  (he  had  quitted 
the  profession,)  at  his  Pyrgo,  near  Gastouni  in  the 
Korea:  they  were  plated  in  scales  one  oyer  the 
other,  like  tne  back  of  an  armadillo. 

29. 
So  may  the  Koran  verse  display*  d. 

Page  127,  line  116. 
The  characters  on  all  Turkish  scimitars  contain 
sometimes  the  name  of  the  place  of  their  man- 
ufacture, but  more  generally  a  text  from  the  Ko- 
ran, in  letters  of  gold.  Among  those  in  my  pos- 
session, is  one  with  a  blade  of  singular  construction ; 
it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into  serpen- 
tine curves  like  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering 
of  flame.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what 
possible  use  such  a  figure  could  add:  he  said,  in 
Italian,  that  he  did  not  know ;  but  the  Mussulmans 
had  an  idea  that  those  of  this  form  gave  a  severer 
wound ;  and  liked  it  because  it  was  "  piu  feroce." 
I  did  not  much  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  it  for 
its  peculiarity. 

30. 
BeU  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain. 

Page  128,  line  8. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any- 
thing or  personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as 
the  Ark,  or  Cain,  is  equally  the  privilege  of  Mus- 
sulman and  Jew :  indeed,  tne  former  profess  to  be 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  lives,  true  and  fab- 
ulous, of  the  patriarchs,  than  is  warranted  by  our 
own  sacred  writ,  and  not  content  with  Adam,  they 
have  a  biography  of  Pre- Adamites.  Solomon  is  the 
monarch  of  all  necromancy,  and  Moses  a  prophet 
inferior  only  to  Christ  and  Mahomet.  Zuleika  is 
the  Persian  name  of  Potiphar's  wife,  and  her 
amour  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest 
poems  in  the  language.  It  is  therefore  no  violation 
of  costume  to  put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  into 
the  month  of  a  Moslem. 

31. 
And  Paswan's  rebel  hordes  attest. 

Page  128,  line  24. 
Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  Widin,  who  for  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  the 
Porte  at  defiance. 

32. 
They  gome  their  horsetails  to  the  wind. 

Page  128,  line  36. 
Horsetail,  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 


He  drank  one  draught,  nor  needed  more. 

Page  128,  line  49. 
Oiaffir,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I  am 
sot  sure  which,  was  actually  taken  off  by  the  Alba- 
nian All,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  text.  All 
Pacha,  while  I  was  in  the  country,  married  the 
daughter  of  his  victim,  some  years  after  the  event 
had  taken  place,  at  a  bath  in  Sophia,  or  Adrianople. 
The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coffee,  which  m 

Sesented  before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-keeper,  after 
essing. 

34. 
/  sought  by  turns  and  saw  them  all. 

Page  129,  line  35. 
The  Turkish  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  con- 
fined to  the  Archipelago,  the  sea  alluded  to. 

35. 
The  last  of  Lambro's  patriots  there. 

Page  129,  line  68. 
Lambro  Cansani,  a  Greek,  famous  for  his  efforts 


in  1789-90  for  the  independence  of  his  country: 
abandoned  by  the  Russians,  he  became  a  pirate,  ana 
the  Archipelago  was  the  scene  of  his  enterprises 
He  is  said  to  be  still  alive  at  Petersburg!*.  He  and 
Riga  are  the  two  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
revolutionists. 

36. 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  from  their  fate. 

Page  129,  line  62. 
"  Rayahs  "  all  who  pay  the  capitation  tax,  called 
the  ••  Haratch." 

37. 
Ay.  let  me  like  the  ocean-patriarch  roam. 

Page  129,  line  66. 
The  first  of  voyages  is  one  of  the  few  with  which 
the  Mussulmans  profess  much  acquaintance. 

38. 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home. 

Page  129,  line  67. 
The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and 
Turkomans,  will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any*  book 
of  Eastern  travels.  That  it  possesses  a  charm  pe- 
culiar to  itself  cannot  be  denied.  A  young  French 
renegado  confessed  to  Chateaubriand,  that  ne  never 
found  himself  alone,  galloping  in  the  desert,  with- 
out a  sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which  was 
indescribable. 

89. 
Blooming  as  Aden  in  Us  earliest  hour. 

Page  129,  line  87. 
"  Jannat   al  Aden,"    the  perpetual  abode,   the 
Mussulman  Paradise. 

40.     • 
And  mourrid  above  hie  turban-stone. 

Page  131,  line  36. 
A  turban  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of 
men  only. 

41. 
The  loud  Wul-wulleh  warn  his  distant  ear. 
Page  181,  line  45. 
The  death-song  of   the  Turkish  women.    The 
"silent  slayes  "  are  tne  men  whose  notions  of  de- 
corum forbid  complaint  in  public. 

42. 
«'  Wlureismychildt "— an  echo  answers— "Where?" 
Page  131,  line  81. 

"  I  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  cried,  *  the 
friends  of  myvoutn,  where  are  they  ? '  and  an  Echo 
answered,  '  Where  are  they  ? '  " — From  an  Arabic 
MS. 

The  above  quotation  (from  which  the  idea  in  the 
text  is  taken)  must  be  already  familiar  to  every 
reader— it  is  given  in  the  first  annotation,  page  67, 
of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  a  poem  so  well 
known  as  to  render  a  reference  almost  superfluous ; 
but  to  whose  pages  all  will  be  delighted  to  recur. 

43. 
Into  Zuleika* s  name. 

Page  131,  line  129 

"  And  afcy  taqgwet  ibm  mjMU  meo*i  num." 

For  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  inhabit  the 
form  of  birds,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  east.  Lord 
Lvttleton's  ghost  story,  the  belief  of  the  Dutchess 
of  Kendal  that  George  I.  flew  into  her  window  in 
the  shape  of  a  raven,  (see  Oxford's  Reminiscences,) 
and  many  other  instances,  bring  this  superstition 
nearer  home.  The  most  singular  was  the  whim  of 
a  Worcester  lady,  who,  believing  her  daughter  to 
exist  in  the  sha^e  of  a  singing  bird,  literally  fur- 
nished her  pew  in  the  Cathedral  with  cages-full  of 
the  kind ;  and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a  benefactress 
in  beautifying  the  church,  no  objection  was  made  to 
her  harmless  folly.  For  this  anecdote  see  OrfonTs 
Letters. 


THE   COBS  AIR; 
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TO 

/         THOMAS  MOOKE,  ESQ. 

ltr*DBAB  If  OOBB4— 

I  dedicate  to  you  the  last  production  with  which 
I  shall  trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your  indul- 
gence, for  some  years ;  and  I  own  that  I  feel  anx- 
ious to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and  only  opportu- 
nity of  adorning  my  pages  with  a  name,  consecrated 
hy  unshaken  public  principle,  and  the  most  un- 
doubted and  rarious  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks 
jrou  among  the  firmest  of  her  patriots ;  while  you 
stand  alone  the  first  of  her  hards  in  her  estimation, 
and  Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree,  permit 
one,  whose  only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaintance, 
has  been  the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  commenced, 
to  add  the  humble  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friendship, 
to  the  Toiee  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at 
least  prove  to  you,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the 
gratification  derived  from  your  society,  nor  aban- 
doned the  prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your 
leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your 
friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said,  among 
those  friends,  I  trust  truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will  be  laid 
in  the  East;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much 
justice.  The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,  the  mag- 
nificent and  fiery  spirit  of  her  sons,  the  beauty  and 
feeling  of  her  daughters,  may  there  be  found;  and 
Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish 
Eclogues,  was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least,  was  a 
part  of  his  parallel.  Tour  imagination  will  create  a 
wanner  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky ;  but  wildness, 
tenderness,  and  originality  are  part  of  your  national 
claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you  have  already 
thus  far  proved  your  title  more  clearly  than  the  most 
aealous  of  your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all 
men  axe  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable  ? 
—Self.  I  have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  enough  to  demand  a  longer  silence  than  I  now 
meditate;  but  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  in- 


tention to  tempt  no  further  the  award  of  "gods, 
men,  nor  columns."  In  the  present  composition  I 
hare  attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but,  perhaps, 
the  best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good 
old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet.  The  stansa 
of  Spenser  is,  perhaps,  too  slow  and  dignified  for 
narrative ;  though,  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  my  own  heart ;  Scott  alone,  of  the  present 
generation,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
thejfatal  facility  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse ;  and  this 
is  not  iEMeasfcvietory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty  gen- 
ius: ra  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our 
dramatists,  are  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough  and  barren  rock 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  the  most  popular  measure  certainly ;  but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a  wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more  with 
that  versification,, in  which  I  have  hitherto  published 
nothing  but  compositions  whose  former  circulation  is 
part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my  future  regret. 
With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  con- 
sidered no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and  qual- 
ities than  if  all  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so— if  I 
have  deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  "  drawing 
from  self/'  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since  they 
are  unfavorable ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know  me 
are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have  little 
interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular  desire 
that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think  the 
author  better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ;  but 
I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  amuse- 
ment, at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present 
instance,  when  I  see  several  bards,  (far  more  de- 
serving, I  allow,)  in  very  reputable  plight,  and 
quite  exempted  from  all  participation  in  the  faults 
of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be  found 
with  little  more  morality  than  M  The  Giaour,"  and 
perhaps -but  no — I  must  admit  Childc  Harold  to 
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be  a  Very  repulsive  personage ;  and  as  to  his  iden- 
,tity,  those  who  like  it  mast  gire  him  whatever 
'"  alias  "  they  please. 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  the  delight  of  his  readers  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of 
his  own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Most  truly, 

And  affectionately,  ' 
His  obedient  servant, 

BYRON. 
January  2, 1814. 


CANTO  I. 


i  iMggior  doloic, 


Cbo  ifeonUtri  dd  toinpirfcfet 
NdUmbwi*,- 


"  O'bu  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Fax  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home  J 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway— 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell !  not  thou,  luxurious  slave ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave : 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not,  pleasure  cannot  please — 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal, 
And  where  the  feebler  faint— can  only  •feel- 
Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 
•  Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirits  soar  ? 
No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose : 
Come  when  it  will— we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
When  lost — what  recks  it— by  disease  or  strife  ? 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamor'd  of  decay 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away ; 
Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head ; 
Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  ga*,p  by  Rasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 
Onrs  with  one  pang— one  bound — escapes  control 
His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 
And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 
When  ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey, 
And  cry,  remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow, 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  t " 


II. 


l_ 


Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  pirate's  isle        \ 

Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while ; 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill'd  the  rocks  along, 

And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song ! 

In  scatter1  d  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

They  game— carouse — converse — or  whet  the  brand; 

Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 

And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine ; 

Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar. 

While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore ; 

For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 

Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net ; 

Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 

With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  enterprise ; 

Tell  o'er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil, 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 

No  matter  where— their  chiefs  allotment  this; 

Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

But  who  that  Chief  ?    His  name  on  every  show  \ 

Is  famed  and  fear'd — they  ask  and  know  no  more.  \ 

With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command ; 

Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 

Ne'er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess, 

But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

Ne'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill, 

That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still— 

And  for  his  fare— the  rudest  of  his  crew 

Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too ; 

Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  rooti 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

His  mind  seems  nourish'd  by  that  abstinence. 

"  Steer  to  that  shore !  "—they  sail.    "  Do  this !  "- 

'tis  done : 
"  Now  form  and  follow  me ! " — the  spoil  is  won. 
Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still, 
And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will ; 
To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

III. 
"  A  sail !— a  sail  1 " — a  promised  prize  to  hope ; 
Her  nation— flag— how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 
No  prize,  alas !— but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale.  i 

Yes— she  is  ours— a  home-returning  bark—  j 

Blow  fair,  thou  breeze ! — she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape— our  bay 
Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray 
How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes ! 
Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes- 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, ' 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire— the  wreck* 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

IV. 
Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 
The  sails  are  furl'd ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings, 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 
*Tis  mann'd— the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand, 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 
Hail  to  the  welcome  shout  1— the  friendly  speech ! 
When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach; 
The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quiok  reply, 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity ! 
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The  tidirgs  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd 
The  ham  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud, 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard— 
Friends'— husbands'— lovers'  names  in  each  dear 

word: 
"  Oh !  are  they  safe  ?  we  ask  not  of 
But  shall  we  see  them  ?  will  their  accents  bless  ? 
From  where  the  battle  roars — the  bilows  chafe— 
They  doubtless  boldly  did— but  who  are  safe  ? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise, 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes." 

VI. 
"  Where  is  our  chief?  for  him  we  bear  report — 
And  doubt  that  joy— which  hails  our  coming — short ; 
Tet  thus  sincere— *'tis  cheering,  though  so  brief; 

|  But,  Juan !  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief : 
Our  greeting  paid,  we'll  feast  on  our  return, 
And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 
To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming, 
And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 
Whose  scatter'd  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst ; 
From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount— Near  yonder  cave, 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  ? 
In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 
Not  oft  a  resting-staff  to  that  red  hand  ? 

'  *«  *Tis  he— 'tisj^onrod — here — as  wont— alone ; 
On — Joan ! — on — and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach— thou  know'st  his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VII. 
Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent- 
He  spake  not— but  a  sign  express'd  assent. 
These  Juan  calls — they  come— to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
"  These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Oreek — the  spy 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh  : 
Whate'er  his  tidings  we  can  well  report, 
Much   that " — "  Peace,    peace !  " — he    cuts   their 

prating  short. 
Wondering  they  turn,  abashed,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech : 
They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took  ; 
But,  this  as  if  he  guess'd,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 
He  read  the  scroll — "  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark— 

I  Where  is  Gonsalvo  ?  " 

1  "  In  the  anchor'd  bark." 


"  There  let  him  stay— 4o  him  this  order 
Back  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share." 

«•  To  night,  Lord  Conrad  ?  " 

"Ay!  at  set  of  sun: 
The  freeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
My  corslet — cloak — one  hour— and  we  are  gone. 
Sling  on  thy  bugle— see  that  free  from  rust 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust ; 
Be  the  edge  sharpen'd  of  my  boarding  brand, 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
18 


This  let  the  Armc  rer  with  speed  dispose ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes : 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired, 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay's  expired." 

VIII. 
They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste, 
Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste : 
Tet  they  repine  not— so  that  Conrad  guides, 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery,  I 

Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh ;     / 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew,  f 

And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallowex  hue  ; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  fate  con  bind  ? 
The  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind ! 
Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill.. 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 
Wields  with  their  lands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown, 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun, 
The  many  still  must  labor  for  the  one ! 
'Tis  Nature's  doom — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils, 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 
Oh  !  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains, 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains  ! 

IX. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race, 
Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face,      • 
In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire, 
Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  fire :    . 
Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height; 
Tet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ; 
They  gaze  and  marvel  how— and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
Sunburnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil  ;* 
And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 
The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 
Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien. 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen ; 
His  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying  hne 
At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 
As  if  within  that  murk  in  ess  of  mind 
Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined ; 
Such  might  it  be — that  none  could  truly  tell- 
Too  close  inquiry  his  stern  glance  would  quell. 
There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 
The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye : 
He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaxe  would  seek 
To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek, 
At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy, 
And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 
Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 
Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chiefs  to  day 
There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled— and  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell ! 

X. 

Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought, 
Within— within— 'twas  there  the  spirit  wrought  I 
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Love  allows  all  changes— Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile ; 
The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govern'd  aspect,  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions;  and  to  judge  their  mien, 
He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 
Then— with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye,    • 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear : 
Then— with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen— not  depart : 
That  rise— convulse— contend— that  freeze,  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow ; 
Then — Stranger !  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not, 
Behold  his  soul— the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Mark— how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years ! 
Behold— but  who  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself— the  secret  spirit  free  i 

XI. 

Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument— 
His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school, 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray  'd  him  still ; 
Nor  deejm'd  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  live  again. 
Fear'd— shunn'd— belied— ere  youth  had  lost   her 

force, 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  carl, 

I  To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  (fii  all. 

'  He  knew  himself  a  villain — but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 
And  scorn'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded 

too. 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 
His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise ; 
But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise : 
Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake : 
The  first  may  turn— but  not  avenge  the  blow ; 
The  last  expires— hut  leaves  no  living  foe ; 
Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  clings, 
And  he  may  crush— not  conquer— still  it  stings  ! 

XII. 
I  None  are  all  evil — quickening  round  his  heart, 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 
Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 
Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove, 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 
Yes,  it  was  love— unchangeable— unchanged, 
Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged ; 
Though  fabest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 
He  shunn'd  aor  sought,  but  coldly  pass'd  them  by ; 


Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd  bower, 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 
Yes— it  was  Love— if  thoughts  of  tenderness). 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  oHme, 
And  yet— Oh  more  than  all !— untired  by  time ; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 
Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove— 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love  t 
He  was  a  villain — ay— reproaches  shower 
On  him— but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power. 
Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one ! 

XIII. 

He  paused  a  moment— "till  his  hastening  men 
Pass'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
Strange  tidings !— many  a  peril  have  I  past, 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 
Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear, 
Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 
'Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 
And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile, 
We'll  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral-pile. 
Ay— let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams ! 
Morn  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 
As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  Mow,  thou  breeze !) 
To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 
Now  to' fedora — Oh !  my  sinking  heart,  \ 

Long  mayHeFown  be  lighter  than  thou  art !  * 

Yet  was  I  brave — mean  boast  where  all  are  brave  f 
Ev*n  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 
This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair, 
Small  merit  claims— but  'twas  my  nobler  hope 
To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope ; 
Long  have  I  led  them — uot  to  vainly  bleed: 
No  medium  now— we  perish  or  succeed ! 
So  let  it  be — it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 
But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 
My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care, 
But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  snare : 
Is  this  my  skill  ?  my  craft  ?  to  set  at  last 
Hope,  power,  and  Ufe  upon  a  single  cast  ? 
Oh,  Fate  ! — accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fato— 
She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  late." 


XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown'd  hill : 
There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft; 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung, 
And  these  the  notes  his  bird  of  beauty  sung: 


1. 
"  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore, 
Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells, 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 


IBM  OOStSAIJL 


it* 


Then,  in  it*  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Burns  the  alow  flame,  eternal— but  unseen ; 
Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp, 
Though  rain  its  ray  as- it  had  never  been. 


M  Bemember  me — Oh !  pass  not  thou  my  grave 
"Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline : 

The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Most  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thine. 


"  My  fondest— faintest— latest  accents  hear— 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove; 

Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask'd— a  tear, 
The  first— last— sole  reward  of  so  much  lore  1 ' 


He  paas'd  the  portal— crossed  the  oorridore, 
And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave 
"  My  own  Medora  t  sure  thy  song  is  saoW' 


•In  Conrad's  absence  wonldst  thou  have  it  glad  ? 
Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 
Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray : 
Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 
My  heart  unhush'd — although  my  lips  were  mute ! 
Oh !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing*d  the  wind, 
And  deem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fenn'd  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale; 
Though  soft,  it  seem'd  the  low  prophetic  dirge, 
That  mourn'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge; 
Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire, 
Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blase  expire ; 
And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 
And  morning  came — and  stiU  thou  wert  afar. 
Oh !  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 
And  still  I  gased  and  gazed— and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears— my  trutli — my  vow ! 
At  length — 'twas  noon — I  haiTd  and  bless  the  mast 
That  met  my  sight— it  near'd— Alas !  it  past  1 
Another  came— Oh  God !  'twas  thine  at  last ! 
Would  that  those  days  were  over !  wilt  thou  ne'er, 
My  Conrad !  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ?  - 
Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 
As  bright  ss  this  invites  us  not  to  roam ; 
Thou  know*st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here ; 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life, 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife- 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 
8hould  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will ! " 

Tea,  strange  indeed— that  heart  hath  long  been 
changed ; 
?y  Worm-like  'twas  trampled— adder-like  avenged, 
^Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 
And  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them, 
80  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwmed, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind : 
Yet  dread  not  this— the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last ; 
But— Ok,  Medora !  nerve  thy  gentle  heart, 
This  hour  again— but  not  for  long— we  part/* 


M  This  hour  we  part-**-*ny  heart  foreboded  tide; 

Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 

This  hour— it  cannot  be— this  hour  away  1 

Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchor'd  in  the  bay : 

Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew: 

My  level  thou  mock'st  my  weakness ;  and  wonldst 


My  breast  before  the  tune  when  it  must  feel ; 
But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress, 
Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterness 
Be  silent,  Conrad !— dearest !  come  and  share 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare , 
light  toil!  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare ! 
See,  I  have  pluok'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best, 
And  where  notHe,  perplexed,  butpleas'd,  I  guess*4 
At  such  as  seen*  the  fairest:  thrice  the  hill 
My  steps  have  wo\nd  to  try  the  coolest  rOl ; 
Yes !  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow. 
See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow ! 
The  grapes'  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers ; 
Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears : 
Think  not  I  mean  to  chide— for  I  rejoice 
What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 
But  come,  the  board  is  spread ;  our  silver  lamp 
Is  trhnm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  Sirocco's  damp : 
Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along, 
And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song ; 
Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear, 
Shall  sooth  or  lull— or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear, 
We'll  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told, 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.1 
Why— thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  vow 
To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now ; 
Or  even  that  traitor  chief— I've  seen  thee  smile, 
When  the  clear  sky  show*d  Ariadne's  Isle, 
Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliffs  the  while : 
And  thus  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said, 
Lest  Time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than 

dread. 

Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main : 
And  he  deceived  me— for— he  came  again  1 " 

Again— again— end  oft  again— my  love ! 
If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above, 
He  will  return— but  now,  the  moments  bring 
The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing : 
The  why— the  where— what  boots  it  now  to  tell  ? 
Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word— farewell ! 
Yet  would  I  fain— did  time  allow— disclose— 
Fear  not— these  are  no  formidable  foes ; 
And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard, 
For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared : 
Nor  be  thou  lonely — though  thy  lord's  away, 
Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 
And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet, 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet. 
List !— 'tis  the  bugle-^Juan  shrilly  blew— 
One  kiss— one  more— another — Oh!  Adieu!" 

She  rose— she  sprung— she  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Till  bis  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. . 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-bine  eye. 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  disbevell'd  charms ; 
8earoe  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full— tfot  feeling  seem'd  almost,  unfelti 


ri* 
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Hark— peel*  the  thunder  of  toe  signal-gun  1 
It  told  'twas  sunset— and  he  cursed  that  son. 
Again— again— that  form  he  madly  press'6% 
Which  mutually  olasp'd,  imploringly  caress'd! 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed— as  if  to  gase  no  more ; 
Felt— that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead— turn'd— is  Conrad  gone  ? 

XV. 

"  And  is  he  gone  ?  "—on  sudden  solitude 

How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude ! 

"  'Twas  but  an  instant  past— and  here  he  stood ! 

And  now  " — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gushM ; 

Big— bright— and  fast»unknown  iMier  they  fell ; 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send-*5  Farewell ! " 

For  in  that  word— that  fatal  word— howe'er 

We  promise— hope— believe— there  breathes  despair. 

O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 

Had  sorrow  fix'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 

Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Till— Oh,  how  far !— it  caught  a  glimpse  of  nun, 

And  then  it  flow'd— ■ end  frenzied  seem'd  to  swim 

Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes 

dew*d 
With  drops  of  Badness  oft  to  be  rencw'd. 
14  He's   gone !  "—against  her  heart  that  hand  is 

driven, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven ; 
She  look'd  and  saw  tho  hearing  of  the  main ; 
The  white  sail  set— she  dared  not  look  again ; 
But  turn'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate— 
"  It  is  no  dream— and  I  am  desolate ! " 

XVI. 
From  crag  to  crag  descending— swiftly  sped 
Stern  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turn'd  his  head ; 
But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
His  lone,  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep : 
And  she — the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar, 
On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think, 
There  he  might  rest— but  on  Destruction's  brink ; 
Yet,  once  almost  he  stopp'd — and  nearly  gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave ; 
But  no— it  must  not  be — a  worthy  chief 
Hay  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
1e  Bees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
Ind  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind : 
Again  he  hurries  on— and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast, 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast, 
The  waving  kerehiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge ; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 
Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast,  , 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest ; 
He  bounds— he  flies— until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach,  ^ 
There  cSecks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 


Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 
Nor  rush,  disturb' d  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view: 
For  well  had  Conrad  learn'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud ; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight— and  awes  if  seen 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-born  eye, 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent : 
But  where  he  wish'd  to  win,  bo  well  unbent, 
That  kindness  canceU'd  fear  in  those  who  heard, 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  his  word, 
When  echo'd  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued ; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved— than  what  obeyed. 


xvn. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard, 
Before  him  Juan  stands — "  Are  all  prepared  ? " 

"  They  are— nay  more— embarVd :  Ao  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

"  My  8 word,  and  my  capote." 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung  : 
"  Call  Pedro  here ! "  He  comes— and  Conrad  bends. 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends ; 
"  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care, 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shin* 
On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  be  thine  I " 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung. 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung 
Flash'd  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  s  -  «fte» 
Around  the  waves*  phosporio  *  brightness  broke ; 
They  gain  the  vessel— on  the  deck  he  stands, 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle— ply  the  busy  hands— 
He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys, 
How  gallant  all  her  crew— and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Oonsalvo  turn- 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  ? 
Alas !  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour ; 
She — his  Medora— did  she  mark  the  prow  } 
Ah  !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now ! 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day— 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends, 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means— and  ends ; 
Before  them  burns  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart, 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate  ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 
Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 
And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew; 
Pass'd  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  j*le, 
To  gain  their  port— long— long  ere  morning  smile : 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail— and  mark  how  there  ampins 
The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by, 
And  anchor*  d  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie  ; 
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n'A  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 
That  ma  on  high  its  rode  fantastic  shape. 
Then  zom  his  band  to  duty— not  from  sleep— 
Equipp'd  far  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep ; 
'While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood, 
And  calmly  talked— and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood ! 


CANTO  II. 


I*  Coron'a  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light, 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright, 
t  For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night  * 
.1 A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
1  When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter'd  Boyers  home ; 
This  hath  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword, 
And  faithful  to  his  firman  and  his  word. 
His  summon'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast, 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize, 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
Tis  but  to  sail— no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound— their  haven  won ! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will/ 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valor  on  the  Greek ; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave- 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave ! 
Infest  his  dwelling— but  forbear  to  slay, 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day, 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may ! 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Bevel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

II. 
High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turban'd  Seyd ; 
Around— the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff— 
Forbtddetf  draughts,  'tis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff. 
Though  to  thereat  the  sober  berry's  juice  * 
The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use ; 
The  long  Chibouque's4  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
While  dance  the  Almas*  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark ; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark : 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep ; 
Feast  there  who  can— nor  combat  till  they  must, 
And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust ; 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Blight  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boost. 

UJ. 
With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outer  gate, 
Mow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait, 


A  fugitive—" 


Bows  his  bent  head— his  hand  salutes  the  floor,. 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore: 
"  A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  pirate's  neste 
Escaped,  is  here— himself  would  tell  the  rest." 
He  took  the  sign  from  8eyd's  assenting  eye, 
And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh. 
His  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark -green  vest, 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprest ; 
Tet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  years, 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vow'd  to  his  God— his  sable  locks  he  wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er : 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown. 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann'd, 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd ; 
And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek, 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  allow'd  to  speak. 

IV. 
"  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise  ? " 

"  From  the  outlaw's  den, 

"  Thy  capture  where  and  when  ?  " 

"  From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Saick  was  bound ;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course — the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Rovers  won :  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight : 
I  seized  the  hour  and  find  my  safety  here- 
with thee— most  mighty  Pacha !  who  can  fear  ? " 

"  How  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well  prepared 
Their  plunder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guard  ? 
Dream  they  of  skis  our  preparation)  doont'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  ecorpion  nest  consumed  r  " 

"  Pacha !  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye, 
That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy ; 
I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 
Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shore 
I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 
Too  bright— too  blue— for  my  captivity ; 
And  felt— that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers, 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 
This  may'st  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape ; 
Else  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here— if  eyed  wfth  vigilance : 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 
Pacha ! — my  limbs  are  faint— and  nature  craves 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves : 
Permit  my  absence— peace  be  with  thee !  Peace 
With  all  around !— now  grant  repose— release.** 

"  Stay,  Dervise  1  I  have  more  to  question    stay, 
I  do  command  thee— sit— dost  hear  ?— obey ! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  being : 
Thou  shah  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting : 
The  supper  done— prepare  thee  to  reply, 
Clearly  and  foil— I  love  sot  mystery." 

Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan; 
Nor  show'd  high  relish  for  the  banquet 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 
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'Twas  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  past 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast : 
He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Resumed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook : 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in— but  sumptuous  fare 
He  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn' d  to  toil  and  fast, 
Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Dervise  ?  eat— dost  thou  suppose 
fhis  feast  a  Christian's  ?  or  my  friends  thy  foes  ? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ?  that  sacred  pledge, 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight ! " 

11  Salt  seasons  dainties— and  my  food  is  still 
The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 
And  my  stern  vow  and  order's7  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 
It  may  seem  strange— if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head ; 
But  for  thy  sway — nay  more— thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquets-save  alone ; 
Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 

"  Well — as  thou  wilt— ascetic  as  thou  art- 
One  question  answer ;  then  in  peace  depart. 
How  many  ?— Ha !  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 
What  star— what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 
It  shines  a  lake  of  fire !— away— away ! 
Ho !  treachery !  my  guards !  my  scimitar ! 
The  galleys  feed  the  flames— and  I  afar ! 
Accursed  Dervise !— these  thy  tidings — thou 
Borne  villian  spy— seize— cleave  him— slay  him  now!" 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight: 
Up  rose  that  Dervise— not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away- 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom, 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high  and  torches  from  below; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell— 
For  swordB  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell, 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves  ; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 
They  sieze  that  Dervise !— seize  on  Zatanai !  * 
He  saw  their  terror— check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 
Sinee  for  too  early  and  too  well  obeyed, 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 
He  saw  their  terror— from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle~*brief  the  blast— but  shrilly  blew; 
Tis  answer'*—"  well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew ! 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career? 
And  deem  design  hath  left  me  single  here  ? " 
Sweeps  his  long  arm— -that  sabre's  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 
Completes  Ms  fury,  what  their  fear  begun. 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 


in  arm  dare  raise  to  guard  its  head: 
convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd,  with  rage,  sulk 
e,  \ 

ore  him,  though  he  still  defies.  I 

e— and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow,  / 

nfusion  magnifies  his  foe !  J 


The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread* 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  raise  to  guard  its  head: 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd,  with  rage, 

prise, 
Retreats  before 
No  craven  he— and 
So  much  Confusion 

His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 
He  tore  hie  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight;  ■ 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate, 
And  burst  within— and  it  were  death  to  wait ; 
Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking— kneeling  throws 
The  sword  aside— in  vain— the  blood  o'erflows  \ 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within. 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 
Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife 
They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair ! 
But  short  their  greeting— shorter  his  reply— 
"  'Tis  well— but  Seyd  escapes— and  he  must  dir 
Much  hath  been  done— but  more  remains  to  do— 
Their  galleys  blaze— why  not  their  city  too  ?  " 


) 


Quick  at  the  word— they  seized  him  each  a  torcn, 

And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 

A  stern  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye, 

But  sudden  sunk — for  on  his  ear  the  cry 

Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 

Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 

"  Oh !  burst  the  Haram— wrong  not  on  your  Uvea 

One  female  form— remember— ire  have  wives. 

On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay ; 

Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay : 

But  still  we  spared— must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 

Oh !  I  forgotr— but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 

If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live : 

Follow  who  wilt— I  go— we  yet  have  time 

Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime." 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair— he  bursts  the  door. 

Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 

His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumedamoke, 

But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search— >they  find— they  save :  with  lusty  anna, 

Each  bearra  prize  of  unregarded  charms ; 

Calm  their  loud  fears ;  sustain  their  sinking  frame* 

With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims : 

So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 

And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 

But  who  is  she  ?  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 

From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck— away*— 

Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed  r  L 

The  Haram  queen— but  still  the  slave  of  8eyd !      I 

VI. 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gnlnare,™         ^ 
Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair ; 
For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  from  wscr, 
The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 
With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued, 
First  siowlier  fled— then  rallied— then  withstood. 
This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few 
Compared  with  his  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 
And  blushes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 
Alia  t  Alia !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry*— 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  disjl 
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And  flam  for  InM  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell, 
The  tide  of  triumph*  ebbi  that  flowed  too  well— 
When  wrath  retains  to  renovated  strife, 
And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  Hfe. 
Conrad  beheld  the  danger— he  beheld 
His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repell'd : 
"  One  effort— one— to  break  the  circling  host !  " 
They  form— unite — charge— waver— all  is  lost ! 
Within  a  narrower  ring  eompress'd,  beset, 
Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet— 
Ah !  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 
Hcmm'd  in— cut  off— cleft  down— and  trampled  o'er ; 
Bat  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home, 
And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome, 
His  last  Cunt  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death ! 

VII. 
But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows, 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed, 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd, 
And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  flow*d : 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Recall'd  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 
That  amooth'd  his  accents ;  soften' d  in  his  eye : 
*Twas  strange— that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd, 
Seem'd  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  Pacha  woo'd  as  if  he  deem'd  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave  \ 
The  Corsair  vow'd  protection,  soothed  affright, 
As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right. 
•'  The  wish  is  wrong— nay,  worse  for  female— rain : 
Tet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again ; 
If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 
The  life— my  loving  lord  remember'd  not !  " 

VIII. 
And  him  the  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread, 
But  gather**  breathing  from  the  happier  dead ; 
Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 
FeU'd— bleeding— baffled  of  the  death  he  sought, 
And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  Uls  he  wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  lire  in  rain, 
While  Vengeance  ponder*  d  o**x  new  plans  of  pain, 
And  stanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again— 
But  drop  by  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglvtted  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying— ne'er  to  die ! 
Can  this  be  he  ?  triumphant  late  she  saw, 
When  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  lowl 
Tis  he  indeed— disarmed  but  undepress'd, 
His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possess'd; 
His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will, 
Which  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  then  could 

kill. 
Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given, 
To  send  his  soul— he  scarcely  ask'd  to  heaven  ? 
Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath, 
Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  death  ? 
He  deeply  felt— what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 
When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel, 
For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt- 
He  deeply,  darkly  felt ;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate— now  serves  to  hide. 


Still  in  his  stern  and  self-collected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen, 
Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound, 
But  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around : 
Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd, 
Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud, 
The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near, 
Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear ; 
And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led,   / 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread.  ' 

IX. 

The  Leech  was  sent— but  not  in  mercy —there, 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear ; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain  : 
To-morrow— yea— to-morrow's  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun, 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  Uush  of  morn 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst, 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 
While  famished  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 
"  Oh !  water— water !  " — smiling  Hate  denies 
The  victim's  prayer— for  if  he  drinks — he  dies. 
This  was  his  doom : — the  Leech,  the  guard,  were 
gone,  „  . 

And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone.     ,  \ 

X.    . 

'Twere  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew— 
It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 
There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind, 
When  all  its  elements  convulsed— combined- 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse ; 
That  juggling  fiend— who  never  spake  before— 
But  cries  "  I  warn'd  thoe !  "  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 
Vain  voice !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 
May  writhe— rebel — the  weak  alone  repent  T 
Even  In  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels, 
And,  to  itself,  all— all  that  self  reveals, 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  at  once  unseen,  unsought ; 
But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews- 
All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues,        4 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 
Endanger' d  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 
The  joy  untastcd,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven ; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember'd  not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 
Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 
But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a  crime ; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd, 
Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal'd — 
All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 
That  opening  sepulchre— the  B»k^  )%**rt 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 
To.  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul— and  break. 
Ay— Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all, 
All— aU— before— beyond — the  deadliest  fall. 
Each  hath  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 
The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise : 
Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flics 
But  he  who  looks  on  death— and  silent  dies 
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80  steel'd  by  pondering  o'er  Kk  far  career, 

He  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near ! 

XI. 

In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad,  fetter'd  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
His  palace  perish'd  in  the  flame — this  fort 
Contain'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court. 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame. 
His  foe,  if  vanquished,  had  but  shared  the  same  :— 
Alone  he  sate— in  solitude  had  scann'd 
His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd : 
One  thought  alone  he  could  not—dared  not  meet— 
«'  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet  ?  •• 
Then— only  then — his  clanking  hands  he  raised, 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed ; 
But  soon  he  found— or  feign'd — or  dream'd  relief, 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief, 
'•  And  now  come  torture  when  it  will— or  may, 
More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day ! " 
This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept. 
Twaa  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun* 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done ; 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd — 
Disguised  —  discover'd — conquering— ta'en— con- 

demn'd— 
A  chief  on  land — an  outlaw  on  the  deep— 
Destroying— saving-yprison'd— and  asleep ! 

XII. 
He  slept  in  calmest  seeming— for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep — Ah !  happy  if  in  death ! 
He  slept— Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 
His  foes  are  gone— and  here  he  hath  no  friends : 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face ! 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp— yet  gently  hid, 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 
And  once  unclosed— but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair ; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness— naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute- 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it 

there  ? 
Ah !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare  ! 
She  could  not  sleep— and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest, 
She  left  his  side— his  signet-ring  she  bore, 
Which  oft  in  sport  adorn'd  her  hand  before— 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blows, 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  tho  turret  door, 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more : 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

xm. 

She  gazed  in  wonder,  "  Can  he  calmly  sleep, 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep  ? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here— 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear  ? 


True— 'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe, 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  wo : 
Tis  late  to  think— but  soft— his  slumber  breaks- 
How  heavily  he  sighs !— he  starts— awakes ! " 

He  raised  his  head— and  dazzled  with  the  light. 
His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright: 
He  moved  his  hand— the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 
"  What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 
Methinks,  my  jailor's  face  shows  wond'rous  fair  I  " 

"  Pirate  !  thou  know'st  me  not— but  I  am  one, 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done; 
Look  on  me — and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know  why— 
Yet  not  to  hurt— I  would  not  see  thee  die.'* 

"  If  so  kind  lady !  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight : 

Theirs  is  the  chance— and  let  them  use  their  right. 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine !  " 

Strange  though  it  seem— yet  with  extremest  grief 
Is  link'd  a  mirth— it  doth  not  bring  relief— 
That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 
And  smiles  in  bitterness— but  still  it  smiles; 
And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
Till  even  the  scafibld  "  echoes  with  their  jest ! 
Tet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin- 
It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 
Whate'er  it  was  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 
A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 
And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 
As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 
Tet  'gainst  his  nature— for  through  that  short  life, 
Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife 

XIV. 
"Corsair!  thy  doom  is  named— but  I  have  power. 
To  sooth  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 
Thee  would  I  spare — nay  more— would  save  thet 

now, 
But  this— time— hope— nor  even  thy  strength  allow 
But  all  I  can,  I  will :  at  least  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin— even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both. 


i 


"  Yes !— loth  indeed :— -my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 
Or  foll'n  too  low  to  fear  a  further  rail : 
Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril ;  me  with  hop* 
Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 
Unfit  to  vanquish— shall  I  meanlv  fly, 
The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 
Yet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  cling*, 
Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  soilness  springs. 
My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 
Were   these — my  bark — my  sword— my  love— nq 

God! 

The  last  J  left  in  youth— he  leaves  me  now — 
And  man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 
It  is  enough — I  breathe— and  I  can  bear. 
My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand : 
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My  bark  ii  tank  or  captUe  -tut  my  lave- 
Far  her  in  sooth  my  yoke  would  moant  above : 
Oh !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind— 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  eo  more  than  kind, 
And  blight  a  form— till  thine,  appear'd,  Gulnare ! 
Mine  eye  ne'er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fair." 

"  Thou  fcnr'st  another  then  ?— but  what  to  me 
Is  this— 'tis  nothing— nothing  e'er  can  be : 
Bat  ye*— thou  lov'st— «nd— Oh !  X  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose. 
Who  never  feel  the  void— the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o'er  visions  such  as  mine  hath  wrought. 

*'  Lady — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeem'd  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb." 


"My   love   stem  Seyd's !   Oh— No— No— not  my 

love — 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once 


'No! 


To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 

I  felt — I  feel—love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 

I  am  a  slave,  a  fevor'd  slave  at  best, 

To  share  his  splendor,  and  seem  very  blest ! 

Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 

Of—*  Dost  thou  love  ?  *  and  burn  to  answer, 

Oh !  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 

And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain ; 

But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear, 

And  hide  from  one — perhaps  another  there. 

He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not— nor  withhold — 

Its  pulse  not  check'd— nor  quick en'd— calmly  cold : 

And  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 

From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  impress'd, 

And  ehill'd  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest. 

Tea— had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal, 

The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel : 

But  still— he  goes  unmourn'd — returns  unsought — 

And  oft  when  present— absent  from  my  thought. 

Or  when  reflection  comes— and  come  it  muat— 

I  fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust ; 

I  am  his  slave— but,  in  despite  of  pride, 

Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 

Oh  I  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease ! 

Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release, 

But  yesterday— 1  could  have  said,  to  peace ! 

Yea    if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign, 

Remember— captive !  'tis  to  break  thy  chain ; 

Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe ; 

To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  below, 

Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 

Farewell— morn  breaks — and  I  must  now  away : 

Twill  east  me  dear— but  dread  no  death  to-day !  " 

XV. 

b*he  press'd  his  fetftsr'd  fingers  to  her  heart, 
AaotboVd  her  head,  and  tum'd  her  to  depart, 
And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 
And  was  she  here  ?  and  is  he  now  alone  ? 
What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain  ? 
The  tear  most  ssered,  shed  for  others'  pain, 

Already  ealieh'd  by  the  haaddfrme! 


Oh !  too  eon1 

In  woman's  eye  the 


That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 

To  save,  subdue— at  once  her  spear  and  shield : 

Avoid  it— Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers  I 

What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  softdriumvir's  fault  forgiven, 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven  * 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe, 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  wo. 

XVI. 
Tis  morn— «nd  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night  ?  perchance  a  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing : 
By  his  closed  eye,  unheeded  and  unfelt, 
While  seta  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt, 
Chill— wet— and  misty  round  each  stiffen'd  limb 
Refreshing  earth— reviving  all  but  him !  — 


CANTO   III. 


Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  he  run, 
Along  Korea's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 
Not,  as  in  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blase  of  living  light ! 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam. he  throws 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows 
On  old  JEgina's  rock,  and  Idra's  isle, 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
O'er  bis  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine ; 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  uneonquer'd  Salamis ! 
Their  asure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance. 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast. 
When— Athens !  hare  thy  Wisest  look'd  his  last. 
How  wateh'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  dosed  their  murder'd  sage's  »  latest  day  ! 
Not  yet— not  yet— Sol  pauses  on  the  hill— 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes, 
And  dark  aha  mountain's  ones  delightful  dyes : 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before ; 
But  era  he  sank  below  Cithaeron's  head, 
The  cup  of  wo  was  quaff 'd— the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  who  seorn'd  to  fear  or  fly — 
Who  iiv'd  and  died,  as  none  can  Eve  or  die'. 

Butlo!  front  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
The  quean  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.11 
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No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  (air  lace,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olire  scattered  dark  tod  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kiosk, »« 
And,  dun  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palm, 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye— 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 
Again  the  JEgean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war : 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mixt  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown— where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.1* 

II. 
Not  now  my  theme— why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  ? 
Oh !  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea, 
Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate'er  the  tale, 
80  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 
Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set, 
Fair  Athens !  could  thine  evening  face  forget  ? 
Not  he— whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 
Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades ! 
Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 
His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again ! 

III. 
rhe  Sun  hath  sunk— and,  darker  than  the  night, 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height, 
Medora's  heart— the  third  day's  come  and  gone 
With  it  he  comes  not— eends  not— faithless  one ! 
The  wind  was  lair  though  light;  and  storms  were 

none. 
Last  ere  Anselmo's  bark  retern'd,  and  yet 
Has  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale, 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 
The  night-breeze  freshens— she  that  day  had  past 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaimed  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sate    on  high— Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore, 
And  there  she  wander'd  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  warn'd  away ; 
She  saw  not— felt  not  this— nor  dared  depart, 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold— her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense— 
His  very  Sight  had  ehock'd  from  life  or  sense! 

It  came  at  last— a  sad  and  shatterM  boat. 
Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought; 
Some  bleeding*— all  most  wretched    these  the  few- 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped  *thi$  all  they  knew. 
In  alienee,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate : 
Something  they  would  have  said;  botseem'd  to  fear 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Madera's  ear. 
She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  net-4rembled  net— 
Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot; 
Within  that  meek  fair  form,  were  feesmgs  high, 
That  deem'd  not  till  they  fond  their 


While  yet  was  Hope— they  eoften'dV-flutter'd- 

weplr— 
All  lost— that  softness  died  not— but  it  slept ; 
And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
"With  nothing  left  to  love— there's  nought   to 

dread." 
'Tis  more  than  nature's ;  like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height. 

"  Silent  you  stand— nor  would  I  hear  yon  tell 
What— apeak  not— breathe  not— for  I  know  it  well- 
Yet  would  I  ask— almost  my  lip  denies 
The— quick  your  answer— tell  me  where  he  lies  ** 

"  Lady !  we  know  not— scarce  with  life  we  fled ; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead : 

He  saw  him  bound ;  and  bleeding— but  alive." 


She  heard  no  further— 'twas  in  vain  to  striv 
So  throbb'd  each  vein— each  thought— till  then  with- 
stood; 
Her  own  dark  soul— these  words  at  once  subdued : 
She  totters— falls— and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave : 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes, 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies : 
Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew. 
Raise— fan— sustain— till  life  returns  anew ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  feinting  form  o'er  which  they  gase  and  grieve ; 
Then  seek  Anselmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious— when  the  triumph  short. 

IV. 
In  that  wild  council  words  wax'd  warm  and  strange. 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight:  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair ; 
Whate'er  his  fate — the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Wo  to  his  foes !  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true. 


Within  the  Harem's  secret  chamber  tale  \ 

Stern  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fate ;  ] 
His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell,       J 
Now  with  Oulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ;      / 
Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow-^would  sooth  his  gloom  of  mind 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
8ends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 
Hi*  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads, 1C 
But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

"  Pacha!  the  day  is  thine ;  and  oa  thy  erest 
Sits  triumph— Conrad  taken— felTn  the  rest ! 
His  doom  is  flx'd— he  dies :  and  well  his  fete 
Was  earn'd— yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate! 
Methinks,  a  short  release,  for  season,  told       , 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold;         \ 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard—     1 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  wen  the  loedt    ' 
Wane  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  fatal  fray*- 
Watch'd— follow'd— he  were  then  an  easier  prey  1 
But  once  cut  off— the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand.'' 

<<Oulnare^-^fbr*aehdrcmofbleodagesA 
Were  offer'd  rich  as  StwbomVa  diadems 
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IT  for  eadh  hah*  of  Mi  a  massy  mine 

Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine ; 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here— that  gold  should  not  redeem ! 

It  had  not  now  redeem'd  a  single  hour; 

Bat  that  I  know  him  fetter'd  in  my  power ; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pang!  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kill." 

"Nay,  Seyd !— I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
My  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  richest-tiros  release^,  he  were  not  free : 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command." 

"His  capture  could  t— -and  shall  I  then  resign 
One  day  to  him— the  wretch  already  mine  ? 
Belease  my  foe !— at  whose  remonstrance  ?— thine 
Fair  suitor !— to  Ay  virtuous  gratitude, 
That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood, 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare, 
No  doubt— regardless  if  the  prise  were  lair, 
If  7  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due— now  hear ) 
I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman !  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai — 
8ay— wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  ? 
Them  need'st  not  answer— thy  confession  speaks, 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks ; 
Then  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee  1  and  beware : 
lis  not  hit  life  alone  may  claim  such  care ! 
Another  word  and— nay-— I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
:  Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far— but-*o— 
I  then  had  mourn'd  thee  with  a  lover's  wo— 
Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns— deceitful  thing ! 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing  ? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe : 
Look  to  thyself— nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe!" 

He  rose— and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
Rage  in  his  eye,  and  threats  in  his  adieu : 
Ah !  little  reck'd  that  chief  of  womanhood— 
Which  frowns  ne'er  quelTd,  nor  menaces  subdued ; 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare ! 
When  soft  eould  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong— nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compassion  gicw 
She  was  a  slave    from  such  may  captives  chum 
A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name ; 
Roll  half  unconscious— heedless  of  his  wrath, 
Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path, 
Again  his  rage  repetlM— until  arose 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's  woes. 
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Roll'd  day  and  night— his  soul  eould  never  tame— 
This  fesrJml  interval  of  doubt  and  dnad, 
When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  then  sssri, 
When  every  step  that  eeho'd  by  the  gate 
Might  entering  lead  whssa  axe  and  stake  await; 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 
Could  termor  tsiim    fhss  sparft  stern  tad  Ugh 
Had  proved  vmwffliag  as  uafttte  die ; 


'Twaf  worn— perhaps  decayed— yet  silent  bore 

That  conflict  deadlier  far  than  all  before: 

The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 

Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 

But  bound  and  fix'd  in  fetter'd  solitude, 

To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 

To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart ;  and  meditate 

Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate — 

Too  late  the  last  to  shun — the  first  to  mend—       , 

To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 

With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 

To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well  * 

Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 

And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calumny  $ 

Before  the  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare, 

Tet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear ; 

But  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame, 

To  valor's  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim ; 

The  life  thou  leav'st  below,  denied  above 

By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love ; 

And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 

Of  earthly  hope-»-thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 

Sueh  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 

And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain  : 

And  those  sustain'd  he— boots  it  well  or  ill  ? 

Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still ! 

VII. 

The  first  day  pass'd— he  saw  not  her— Gulnare— 
The  sec<>ud— third— end  still  she  came  not  then; 
But  what  her  words  avoneh'd,  her  charms  had  dons, 
Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sua. 
The  fourth  day  roll'd  along  and  with  the  night,     . 
Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might : 
Oh !  how  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep, 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep.; 
And  his  wild  spirit  ifjjder  wishes  sent, 
Boused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element ! 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 
And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave ; 
And  now  its  dashing  eeho'd  on  his  ear, 
A  long  known  voice— alas !  too  vainly  near! 
Loud  sung  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud, 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud ; 
And  flashed  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar, 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain. 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 
He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made : 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike — 
The  storm  roll'd  onward,  and  diadain'dto  strike ; 
Its  peal  wax'd  fainter— ceased— he  felt  alone, 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spurn'd  his  groan ! 

VIII. 
The  midnight  pass'd— and  to  the  massy  doer  * 
A  light  stop  came— it  paused— it  moved  oneeaaore  j 
Slow  turns  the  grafting  bolt  sad  sullen  t  key : 
Tis  as  his  heart  fereboded— that  fair  she! 
Whate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint, 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint; 
Yet  changed  since  last  wsthn  that  ceil  she  oats*, 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  hot  frame: 
On  him  she  east  her  dark  and  harried  eye, 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents    "  thqajaast  £as 
Yes,  thou  matt  die— these  is  but  one  resouroe, 
The  last— the  wwsst— if  torture  wetofjotvoaW 
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"Lady!  I  look  to  none— my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclslm'd  they— Conrad  stiH  the 
Why  should'st  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare, 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear  i 
Well  hare  I  eam'd— nor  here  alone— the  need 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

"  Why  should  I  seek  ?  because— Oh !  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  ? 
Why  should  I  seek  ? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind? 
And  must  I  say  ?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell— 
Because— despite  thy  crimes — that  heart  is  moved : 
It  fear'd  thee— thank'd   thee— pitied— madden'd— 

loved: 
Beply  no,t,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again, 
Thou  lov'st  another— and  I  love  in  vain ; 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, 
I  rush- through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 
Were  I  thine  own— thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 
An  outlaw's  spouse— and  leave  her  lord  to  roam ! 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home  ? 
But  speak  not  now — o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  would' st  be  free, 
Receive  this  poniard— rise— and  follow  me  !  " 

"Ay—in  my  chains!  my  steps  will  gently  tread, 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head ! 
Thou  hast  forgo*— is  this  a  garb  for  flight  ? 
Or  is  that  instrument  mere  fit  for  fight  ? " 

"  Misdoubting  Corsair !  I  have  gain'd  the  guard, 

Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  fon  reward. 

A  single  word  of  mine  remove*  that  chain : 

Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain  ? 

Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 

If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime : 

The  crime— 'tis  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad— he  must  bleed ! 

I  Bee  thee  shudder— but  my  soul  is  changed — 

Wrong'd,  spurn'd,  reviled— and  it  shall  be  avenged— 

Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain'd— 

Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 

Yesj-smile  !— but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

I  was  not  treacherous  then — nor  thou  too  dear : 

Bui  he  has  said  it— and  the  jealous  well, 

Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel, 

Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 

I  never  loved— he  bought  me— eomewhat  high — 

Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 

I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring :  he  hath  said, 

But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 

'Twas  false  thou  know'st— but  let  such  augurs  rue, 

Their  words  ate  omens  Insult  readers  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer ; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 

New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens ;  but  his  dotage  still 

Would  tain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will ; 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  end  ma, 

There  yawns  the  sack— and  yonder  rolls  the  sen ! 

What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play, 

To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  ? 

I  saw  thee— loved  thee— ewe  thee  all^would  save, 

K  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 


But  had  he  not  time  menaced  fame  and  Mfe, 

(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  striae* 

I  still  had  saved  thee— but  the  Pacha  spend. 

Now  I  am  all  thine*  own— for  all  prepared : 

Thou  lov'st  me  not— nor  know'st— or  but  the  worst, 

Alas !  this  love— that  hatred  are  the  first— 

Oh!  could'st  thou  prove  my  truth,  thouwould'ft 

not  start, 
Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart ; 
Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety— now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Maniote  prow : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead, 
There  sleeps — he  must  not  wake— the  op 

Seyd ! " 


oppresflot 

1 


"  Gulnare— Gulnare— I  never  felt  till  now 

My  abject  fortune,  wither'd  fame  so  low. 

Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 

From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand, 

And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war, 

To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimitar ; 

Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 

Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 

Thine  saved  I  gladly,  Lady,  not  for  this — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 

Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast ! 

Night  wears  apace— my  last  of  earthly  rest ! " 

"  Rest !  rest  I  \j  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 
And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 
I  heard  the  order— saw— I  will  not  see— 
If  thou  wilt  perish,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 
My  life— my  love— my  hatred — all  below 
Are  on  this  cast— Corsair !  'tis  but  a  blow ! 
Without  it  flight  were  idle— how  evade 
His  sure  pursuit  ?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid, 
My  youth  disgraced— the  long,  long  wasted  years, 
One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears ; 
But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand,     i 
I'll  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand ;  / 

The  guards  are  gain'dr-one  moment  all  were  o'ert- 
Corsair !  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more ;  I 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 
Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud." 

IX. 
She  turn'd,  and  vanish'd  ere  he  could  reply, 
But  his  glance  follow'd  far  with  eager  eye  ; 
And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound, 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps,  preclude, 
He,  fast  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
Twas  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
That  passage  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there : 
He  sees  a  dusky  glimmering— shall  he  seek  ' 

Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 
Chance  guides  his  steps— a  freshness  seems  to  bear 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air- 
He  reaeh'd  an  open  gallery— on  his  eye 
Gleamed  the  last  star  of  i^t,  theoleeringsky:      j 
Yet  seareely  heeded  these-*nother  light 
From  a  lorn*  chamber  struck  upon  has  sight. 
Towards  it  he  moved ;  a  seareely  closing  door  | 

Reveal'd  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  move.  i 

With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  past,  I 

Then  paused— and  turn'd— and  paused— 'tis  She  at  ' 

last! 
No  poniard  in  that  hand-  nor  sign  of  ffl—  [kill!" 
"  Thanks  to  that  softening  heart  she  could  not 
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A9I1  be4sokM,  fee  wildnoos  of  bar  eye 
Qsjbkvs  from  the  day  abrupt  and  feerrally. 
She  stopp'd-Hhrew  back  her  dark  tar-floating  hair, 
That  nearly  veU'd  her  face  and  bosom  fair: 
Am  H  aha  lata  had  bent  bar  leaning  head 
Above  wnaa  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 
Tbey  meet— upon  her  brow— unknowns-forgot— 
c  Her  harrying  hand  had  left— 'twos  but  a  spot— 
1  Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  aearee  withstood—- 
\Oh!  slight  but  oertain  pledge  of  crime— 't»  blood! 


lie  had  seen  battle— he  bad  brooded  lone 
O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown ; 
He  had  been  tempted— chastened    and  the  chain 
Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain : 
Bat  ne'er  from  strife— captivity— remorse-  ■ 
From  all  bis  feelings  in  their  inmost  force- 
Bo  fhriU'd— so  shudderM  every  creeping  vein, 
As  now  they  frose  before  that  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  baniah'd  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek ! 
Blood  he  had  viewM— could  riew  unmoved— but  then 
It  flow*d  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men. 

XI. 

"  Tie  done— he  nearly  waked— but  it  is  done. 

f  Corsair !  be  perish'dV— thou  art  dearly  won. 

I   All  words  would  now  be  Tain — away   away! 
Our  bark  is  tossing— 'tis  already  day. 
The  few  gain'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine, 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join : 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand, 
When  ones  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand." 

xn. 

She  clapp'dher  hands— end  through  the  gallery  pour, 
Squipp'd  for  flight,  her  vassals— Greek  and  Moor ; 
Slant  but  quick  they  stoop,  bis  chains  unbind ; 
tbtee  more  bis  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind ; 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate, 
As  if  they  there  tranaferr'd  that  htm  weight. 
Ho  words  are  utter' d—et  her  sign,  a  door 
Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 
The  city  lies  behind— they  speed,  they  reach 
The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach ; 
And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obeyM, 

/  Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betrey'd : 

■  Beaistance  were  as  useless  as  if  8eyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

xm. 

Bmbark'd,  the  sail  unforl'd,  the  light  bceese  blew— 
How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review ! 
Bonk  he  in  Contemplation,  till  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchor' d  rear'd  its  giant  shape.     - 
Ah  1— since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 
Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 
As  its  far  shadow  frown'd  above  the  mast, 
He  veil'd  bis  face,  and  sorrow'd  as  he  past ; 
He  thought  of  all — Oonaalvo  and  hie  band, 
His  fleeting  triumph,  and  bis  failing  hand ; 
t     He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride : 
1    He  tnnt'd  and  saw— Oulnare,  the  homicide ! 

XIV. 
She  waeeh'd  his  features  tOl  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  afar, 
And  that  strange  neroonsss  foreign  to  her  eye, 
Fefl  qpemeh'd  la  teen,  too  lata  to  shed  or  dry. 


She  knelt  beside  him,  and  his  hand  she  prest : 
"  Thou  may'st  forgive  though  AUa's  self  detest . 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness,  what  wcrt  thou  ? 
Reproach  me— but  not  yet — Oh !  spare  me  now  I 
I  am  not  what  I  seem — this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewildered — do  not  madden  quite ! 
If  I  had  never  loved— though  less  my  guilt, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to— hate  me— if  thou  wilt  " 

XV. 

She  wrongs  bis  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 

Than  her,  though  undesign'd,  the  wretch  he  made; 

But  speechless  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest, 

They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell— his  breast 

Still  onward,  fair  the  breese,  nor  rough  the  surge* 

The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urge ; 

Far  on  the  horison's  verge  appears  a  speck, 

A  spot— a  mast— a  sail— an  armed  deck  ! 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvas  weos  the  wind  from  high  \ 

She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier. 

A  flash  is  seen— the  ball  beyond  their  bow 

Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  hie  silent  trance, 

A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  bis  glance ; 

"  'Tis  mine— my  blood-red  flag !  again— again— 

I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main ! " 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  saiL  \ 

Tis  Conrad !  Conrad  I "  shouting  from  the  deck. 
Command  nor  duty  eould  their  transport  check  I 
With  light  alacrity  and  gase  of  pride, 
They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  Teasel's  side,     , 
A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face. 
Their  anna  can  aearee  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 
He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 
Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet, 
Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Ansefano's  hand, 
And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command! 

XVL 

These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  o'erflow, 
Tet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 
They   sail'd  prepared   for  vengeance — had   they 

known 

A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own, 
She  were  their  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gase  upon  Oulnare : 
And  her,  at  once  above— beneath  her  sex. 
Whom  blood  appall'd  not,  their  regards  perplex. 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye, 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 
Which— Conrad  safe— to  fate  resign'd  the  rest. 
Though  worse  than  frensy  could  that  bosom  fill, 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill, 
The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 

This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt— ah !  oould  he  less?— 
Hate  of  that  deed— but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But  it  was  done:  he  knew,  whate'er  her  guilt, 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt , 
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And  lie  was  free !— and  she  for  Mm  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven ! 
And  now  he  tnrn'd  him  to  that  dark-ey*d  slave 
Whose  brow  was  bow*d  beneath  the  glance  he  gave, 
Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled :— -faint  and 

meek, 
But  varying  oft  the  color  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stoin'd  it  from  the  dead  I 
He  took  that  hand— it  trembled— -now  too  late- 
Bo  soft  in  love— so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 
He  clasped  that  hand— it  trembled— sad  his  oom 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone, 
"  Gulnexe !  "—but  she  replied  not*-"  dear  Gulnare !" 
She  raised  her  eye— her  only  answer  there— 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 

(If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 
But— good  or  ill— it  bade  her  not  depart. 
Perchance,  but  for  the  codings  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  join'd  the  zest. 
Tet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  mote  than  this, . 
The  first,  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith— 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavished  all  his  breath, 
•  To  lips— whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling, 
As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing ! 

XVIII. 
They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle : 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile; 
The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  sound, 
The  beacons  blase  their  wonted  stations  round, 
The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray ; 
Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  discordant  shriek, 
Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak ! 
Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 
Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 
Oh !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home, 
Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam  ? 

XIX. 
The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 
And  midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower : 
He  looks  in  vain — 'tis  strange — and  all  remark, 
Amid  so  many,  hex's  alone  is  dark. 
Tie  strange— of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail'd, 
Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguish'd,  only  veil'd. 
With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight, 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height ! 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 
He  waits  not— looks  not— leaps  into  the  wave, 
8trives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and 

high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door— he  paused— no  sound 
Broke  from  within  ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly— footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh ; 
He  knock'd— but  faintly— for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens— 'tis  a  well-known  face   * 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
I  Its  lips  are  silent— twice  his  own  essayM, 
1  And  fail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  deUy'd ; 


He  sMteh'd  the  lamp— tea  tight  wftl  aa 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall. 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  i 
As  soon  cools  he  have  tinger*d  these  for  day; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridesw, 
Another  checkers  o'er  As  shadow's  floor  j 
His  steps  die  chamber  gain— his  eyes  behold 
All  that  ha  heart  believed  nO-yet  foretold ' 

XX. 

He   turn'd  notr-spoke   not— sunk  not— fix'd  ant 

look, 

And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook : 
He  gased— how  long  we  gase  despite  of  pain, 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gase  in  vain  I 
In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither* d  there ; 
And  the  cold  flowers lT  her  colder  hand  contaia'4. 
In  the  last  grasp  ss  tenderly  were  strain'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep, 
And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 
The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  rids  of  snow, 
And  veil'd— thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurk'd 

below— 

Oh  I  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might, 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light ! 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse. 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips- 
Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile, 
And  wish'd  repose— but  only  for  a  while; 
But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  trees. 
Long— fair— but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness, 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 
Bacaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind ; 
These— and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bie*>— 
But  she  is  nothings-wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

/ 

XXI.  a 

He  ask'oTno  question— all  were  answer'd  now 

By  the  first  glance  on  that  still  marble  brow. 

It  was  enough— she  died— what  reok'd  it  how? 

The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years, 

The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears. 

The  only  living  thing  he  couid  not  hate, 

Was  reft  at  once— and  he  deserved  his  fats. 

But  did  not  feel  it  less ;— the  good  explore, 

For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar 

The  proud— the  wayward— who  have^fix'd  below 

Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  wo, 

Lose  in  that  one  their  all— perchance  a  mite— 

But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight? 

Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 

Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  lean; 

And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost. 

In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  I 


XXEL 
By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
Which  seeks  for  all  the  refuge  found  in  none ; 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Wo. 
On  Conrad's  strioken  soul  ovhanstion  prest, 
And  stupor  almost  lulled  it  into  rest : 
80  feeble  now— his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's  wept  j 


HOTH  TO 

It  w**tl»  very  wesdtness  of  hii  brain, 
Which  thus  oonfasa'd  without  relieving  pain. 
Kane  saw  hit  trickling  tears— perchance  if  seen, 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  flowed— he  dried  them  to  depart, 
In  sapless— hopeless    brokonnosa  of  heart : 
The  son  goea  forth— but  Conrad's  day  *•  dim : 
And  the  night  cometh— -ne'er  to  past  from  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind, 
On  Griefs  vein  eye— the  blindeat  of  the  blind! 
'Which  may  not— dare  not  tee— but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade— nor  will  endure  a  guide ! 

xxra. 

His  heart  was  formed  for  softness— warp'd  to  wrong ; 
Betmy'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long ; 
Each  feeling  pure— as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot ;  like  that  Aid  harden'd  too ; 
i  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd, 
[But  sunk,  and  chill'd,  and  petrified  at  last. 

;  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock, 
'  such  his  heart,  so  shatter'd  it  the  shock. 
i  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow, 
~i  dark  the  shade— it  shelter'd— saved  till  now. 
» thunder  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both, 
t  Granite's  firmness,  and  the  Lily's  growth: 


Ml 

The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  withered  where  it  fell, 
And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground ! 

XXIV. 
'Tie  mem— to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 
Few  dare ;  though  now  Ansehno  sought  his  tower. 
He  was  not  there— nor  seen  along  the  shore ; 
Ere  night,  alarm'd,  their  isle  is  traversed  o'er : 
Another  morn— another  bids  them  seek, 
And  shoot  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak ; 
Mount-  grotto    cavern- -valley  seareh'd  in  vain, 
They  And  on  shore  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain : 
Their  hope  revives— they  follow  o'er  the  main.        I 
Tis  idle  all— moons  roll  on  moons  away,  \ 

And  Conrad  comes  not— came  not  since  that  day :   j 
Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare  / 

Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair ! 
Long  mourn'd  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn 


And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 
For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone— 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known ; 
^e  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 

'  M  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes  w 


Link'c 


NOTES  TO  THE  CORSAIR. 


Thb  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for 
the  occurrences,  but  the  whole  of  the  JEgcan  isles 
are  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  continent,  and 
the  reader  must  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  wind  as 
I  have  often  found  it. 

1. 

Of  fair  Olympia  heed  and  left  of  old. 

Page  1»,  line  90. 
Orlando,  Canto  10. 

2. 
Around  the  waves  phosphoric  brightness  broke* 
Page  140,  line  100. 
By  night,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every 
stroae  of  the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship, 
U  followed  by  a  slight  flash  like  sheet  lightning 
from  the  water. 

3. 

Tkauah  to  (Me  rest  the  saber  bernfejuieo. 

Page  MI,  line  ». 


The  lama  Cksbeugm's  dissolving  eloud  supply. 
— »  SgeHl,lme41. 

Pipe. 


WMte  dance  the  Almas  to  %eUd  mfrstretsy. 

Page  141,  line  42. 
Dancing  girls, 

6. 
A  captive  Derviee,from  the  Pirate9 s  nest. 

Page  141,  line  66. 
It  has  been  objected  that  Conrad's  entering  dis- 
guised as  a  spy  is  out  of  nature.— Perhaps  so.    I 
find  something  not  unlike  it  in  history. 

«•  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eyes  the  state 
of  the  Vandals,  Msjoriaa  ventured,  after  disguising 
the  color  of  bis  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  own  ambassador;  and  Genseric  was 
afterwards  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  he  had 
entertained  and  dismissed  the  Bmpexor  of  the  Re- 
maps. Buck  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as  an 
improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would 
not  have  been  imagined  unless  in  the  life  of  a 
hero.**— Gibbon,  D.  and  F.t  vol.  vi. p.  180. 

That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  out  of 
nature  I  shall  attempt  to-  prove  by  some  historical 
coincidences  which  I  have  met  with  since  writing 
"  The  Corsair." 
"Beeelm  prisonnier,"  at  Aolandini,  < 


m 
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most  dans  1191  stfencemenacaat,  0  fixaft  sax  I*  terre 
■on  visage  feroce,  et  ne  donnort  point  d'essor  a  sa 
profonde  indignation. — De  toutea  parts  oependant 
lea  soldats  et  tea  peuples  accouroient ;  Us  vouloient 
voir  cet  homme,  jadis  si  puissant,  et  la  joie  univer- 
aelle  eclatoit  de  toutea  parts. 

•  ***>*>• 

"  Bccclin  etoit  d'vne  petite  tafllie ;  mala  tout  l'as- 
pect  de  sa  personne,  tous  ses  mouremena,  indiquoi- 
ent  un  soldat.— Son  langage  ctoit  amer,  son  deporte- 
ment  superbe — et  par  son  seal  egsid,  il  faisoit 
trembler  lea  plus  hardis."  Sismondi,  tome  in.  page 
219, 220.  ™ 

"  Gisericns  (Genserio,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the 
conqueror  of  both  Carthage  and  Borne)  stature, 
mediocris,  et  ©qui  casu  claucucans,  animo  profundus, 
sermone  rarus,  luxurie  contemptor,  ira  turbidus, 
habendi  cupidus,  ad  solioitandas  Rentes  providen- 
tissimus,"  Ac,  &c.  Jornandes  de  Rebut  Oeticis, 
c.33. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  realities  to  keep 
in  countenance  my  Oiaour  and  Corsair. 


And  my  item  vow  and  order* 9  lata 

Page  Inline  17. 
The  dervises  ace  in  colleges,  and  of  different  or- 
ders, as  the  monks. 

8. 

They  seize  that  Derviee  f—eeize  on  Zatanai  !      i 
Page  142,  line  52. 
8atan. 

9. 
He  tore  hi*  beard,  and  foaming  Jted  the  light. 
Page  142,  fine  73. 
A  common  and  not  Terr  novel  effect  of  Mussul- 
man anger.    See  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  page 
24.    ( '  The  Seraskier  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh ; 
he  plucked  up  his  beard  by  the  roots,  because  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  field," 

10. 
Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  io  greet  Oulnare. 
Page  142,  line  117. 
Gulnere,  a  female  name, ;  it  means,  literally,  the 
flower  of  the  pomegranate. 

11. 
Till  even  the  scoff old  echoes  with  their  jeet! 
Page  144,  fine  87. 
In  8ir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold, 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  Tower,  when  grasping  her 
neck,  she  remarked  that  it  "was  too  slender  to 
trouble  the  headsman  much."    During  one  part  of 
the  French  Revolution,  it  became  a  fashion  to  leave 
some  "  mot"  as  a  legacy;  and  the  quantity  of  fa- 
cetious last  words  spoken  during  that  period  would 
form  a  melancholy  jest-book  of  a  considerable  sise. 

12. 
That  cloud  their  murdered  sage's  latest  day. 
Page  145,  line  100. 
Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before 
sunset,  (the  hour  of  execution,)  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun 
went  down. 

13. 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign. 

Page  145,  line  112. 
The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our 
ewn  country :  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in 
summer  of  shorter  duration. 

14. 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kiosk. 

Page  146,  tine  10, 


The  Kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house :  the  pahn 
is  without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  for  from 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree 
the  wall  intervenes.— Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed 
scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no  stream  at  all. 

16. 

That  frown  *— where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile. 
Page  146,  line  20. 
The  opening  lines  as  far  as  Section  II.  have,  per- 
haps, little  business  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an 
unpublished  (though  printed)  poem ;  but  they  were 
written  on  the  spot  m  the  spring  of  1811,  and— 1 
scarce  know  why— the  reader  must  excuse  their  ap- 
pearance here  if  he  can. 

16. 
Bis  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads. 

Page  146,  line  104. 
The  Comboloio,  or  Mahometan  rosary ;  the  beads 
are  in  number  ninety-nine. 

17. 
And  the  cold  flowers  her  colder  hand  contained.     • 

Page  160,  line  IB. 
In  the  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hands  of  young 
persons  to  place  a  nosegay. 

18.  i 

Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes. 
Page  151,  line  43. 

That  the  point  of  honor  which  is  represented  m 
one  instance  of  Conrad's  character  has  not  been 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  may  per- 
haps be  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  brother  Buccaneer  in  the  year  1814! 

Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account  of  the  en- 
terprise against  the  pirates  of  Barrataria ;  but  few, 
we  believe,  were  informed  of  the  situation,  history, 
or  nature  of  that  establishment.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  such  as  were  unacquainted  with  it,  we  have 
procured  from  a  friend  the  following  interesting 
narrative  of  the  main  facts,  of  which  he  has  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
some  of  our  readers.  • 

Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico :  it  runs  through  a  rich  but  very  flat  country 
until  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi 
River  fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
The  bay  has  branches  almost  innumerable,  in  which 
persons  can  lie  concealed  from  the  severest  scrutiny. 
It  communicates  with  three  lakes  which  lie  on  the 
southwest  side,  and  these,  with  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  sea, 
where  there  is  an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of 
this  lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and  west  points  of 
this  island  were  fortified,  in  the  year  1811,  by  a  band 
of  pirates  under  the  command  of  one  Monsieur  La 
Fitte.  A  large  majority  of  these  outlaws  are  of 
that  class  of  the  population  of  the  8tate  of  Louisi- 
ana who  fled  from  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  dur- 
ing the  troubles  there,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba :  and  when  the  last  war  between 
France  and  Spain  commenced,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  that  island  with  the  short  notice 
of  a  few  days.  Without  ceremony,  they  entered 
the  United  States,  the  most  of  them  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  with  all  the  negroes  they  had  pos- 
sessed in  Cuba.  They  were  notified  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  that  State  of  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  forbade  the  importation  of  slaves :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  received  the  assurance  of  toe  Governor 
that  he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation 
of  the  General  Government  for  their  retaining  this 
property. 

The  Island  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  lat 
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Beat.  16mm.  ktt.98*  SO.  and  it  m  remarkable  for 
Mi  health,  a*  for  the  superior  scale  and  shell-fish 
with  which  its  waters  abound.  The  chief  of  this 
horde,  like  Charles  de  Hoot,  had  mixed  with  his 
many  rices  some  virtues.  In  the  year  1813,  this 
party  had  from  its  turpitude  and  boldness,  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana;  and  to 
break  up  the  establishment,  he  thought  proper  to 
strike  at  the  head.  He  therefore  ottered  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  head  of  Monsieur  La 
Ktte  who  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
atr  of  New  Orleans,  from  his  immediate  connexion, 
and  his  ones  having  been  a  fencing-master  in  that 
rit?  of  great  reputation,  which  art  he  learnt  in 
Boaaperte's  army,  where  he  was  captain.  The  re- 
ward which  was  offered  by  the  Governor  for  the 
head  of  J*  Fitte  was  answered  by  the  offer  of  a  rev 
ward  from  the  latter  of  fifteen  thousand  for  the  head 
of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  ordered  out  a  com- 
pany to  march  from  the  city  to  La  Fitte's  island, 
aod  to  burn  and  destroy  aliache  property,  and  to 
bring  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  all  his  banditti. 


intimate  associate  of  this  bold  Cap- 
very  near  to  the  fortified  island, 


This  company,  under  the  command  of  a  man  who 
had  been  the  mi 
tain,  approached 

before  he  saw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound,  until  he 
heard  a  whistle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain's  call. 
Then  it  was  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  aimed 
men  who  had  emerged  from  the  secret  avenues 
which  led  into  Bayou.  Here  it  was  that  the  mod- 
en  Charles  de  Moor  developed  his  few  noble  traits ; 
Car  to  this  man,  who  had  come  to  destroy  his  life 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only  spared  his 
life,  but  oftred  him  that  which  would  have  made 
the  honest  soldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of  his 
dan,  which  was  mdignantly  refused.  He  then, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  captor,  returned  to  the 
city.  This  circumstance,  ana  some  eoneomitant 
"csfe,  proved  that  this  band  of  pirates  was  not  to 
be  taken  by  land.  Our  naval  force  having  always 
bean  small  in  that  quarter,  exertions  for  the  destruc- 
tniof  this  illicit  establishment  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  them  until  augmented ;  for  an  officer 
of  the  navy,  with  most  of  the  gunboats  on  that 
jmt  ttanon,  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelming 
woe  of  La  Fitte's.  So  soon  as  the  augmentation 
of  the  navy  authorised  an  attack,  one  was  made ; 
tbe overthrow  of  this  banditti  has  been  the  result; 
and  new  this  almost  invulnerable  point  and  key  to 
Kew  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
^government  will  hold  it  by  a  strong  military 
fcne.— From  an  American  Ntwopqper. 

la  Noble's  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographi- 
cal History,  there  is  a  singular  passage  in  his  ac- 
wnntof  Archbishop  Blaexboume,  ana  as  in  some 
SI 


measure  connected  with  the  prefessUn  of  the  hero 
of  the  foregoing  poem,  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  extracting  it. 

"  There  is  something  mysterious  in  the  history 
and  character  of  Dr.  Blackbourne.  The  former  u 
but  imperfectly  known;  and  report  has  even  as* 
serted  he  was  a  buccaneer ;  and  that  one  of  his 
brethren  in  that  profession  having  asked,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  what  had  become  of  bis  old  chum. 
Blackbourne,  was  answered,  he  is  archbishop  of 
York.  We  are  informed,  that  Blackbourne  was  in- 
stalled sub-dean  of  Exeter,  in  1694,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1702 ;  but  after  his  successor  Lewis  Bar- 
net's  death,  in  1704,  he  regained  it  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  dean;  and,  in  1714,  held  with  it 
the  archdeanery  of  Cornwall.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Exeter,  February  24, 1716 ;  and  translated 
to  York,  November  28, 1/24,  as  a  reward,  accord- 
ing to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  I.  to  the 
Duchess  of  Munster.  This,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  an  unfounded  calumny.  As  archbishop 
he  behaved  with  great  prudence,  and  was  equally 
respectable  as  the  guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the 
see.  Rumor  whispered  he  retained  the  vices  of  his 
youth,  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed  an 
item  in  the  list  of  his  weaknesses ;  but  so  for  from 
being  convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  directly  criminated  by  one.  In 
snort,  I  look  upon  these  aspersions  as  the  effects  of 
mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible  a  buccaneer  should 
have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Blackbourne  cer- 
tainly was  ?  he  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians,) 
as  to  be  able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as  he 
could  Shakspeare,  must  have  taken  great  pains  to 
acquire  the  learned  languages;  and  have  had  both 
leisure  and  good  masters.  But  he  was  undoubtedly 
educated  at  Christchurch  College,  Oxford.  He  ts 
allowed  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man :  this,  how- 
ever, was  turned  against  him,  by  its  being  said,  *  he 
gained  more  hearts  than  souls.1 " 


"  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions 
of  the  savage,  (Alphonso  III.)  was  that  of  an  amia- 
ble and  virtuous  wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  love ; 
the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  II. 
King  of  Spain. — Her  dying;  words  sunk  deep  into 
his  memory ;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears ;  and 
after  the  lost  embrace,  Alphonso  retired  into  his 
chamber  to  bewail  his  irreparable  loss,  and  to  medi- 
tate on  the  vanity  of  human  life.— JbTtsceUajteouf 
Work$  of  Gibbon,  New  Edition.  8vo.  vol.  iii  page 
473. 


LARA; 

A  TALE. 


CANTO  1. 


Thb  Serfs  are  glad  through  JU»!&jride  flomain, 
And  Slavery  half  forgets  hex  feudal  chain : 
He,  their  unhoped,  bat  unforgotten  lord,, 

'  The  long  self-exiled  chieftain  is  reatored ; 

.  There  be  bright  faces  in  tile  busy  hall, 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 
Far  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  unwonted  faggots'  hospitable  blaze  j 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth* 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 

n. 

'•  rhe  chief  of  Lara  is  returned  again : 

4  And  why  had  Lara  eross'd  the  bounding  main  ? 

Left  by  his  size,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
^Lord  of  himself ;— -that  heritage  of  wo, 
t  That  fearful  empire  wbicn*  the  human  breast 
^  But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest !— » 
"'With  none,  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime ; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govern'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race ; 
Short  was  the  course  bis  restlessness  had  run, 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone. 

m. 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land ; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
'Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there ; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name, 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride, 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died  ; 
11  Yet  doth  he  live ! "  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  i 


A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  wtth^rjoomy  grace* 
The  Lara's  last  and  longest  dwelling-place : 
But  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldering  file, 
That  now  were  welcome  in  that  Gothie  pile. 

IV. 

He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness, 
And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess  t 
They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's  o'er. 
Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before : 
No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page, 
Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 
Years  had  roU'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 
To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay; 
But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 
Had  lent  a  nagging  wing  to  weary  Time, 
They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 
The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a  dream 

He  lives,  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though  searM  by  toil,  and  something  toueh'd  by 

time; 
His  faults,  whate'er  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame : 
His  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins , 
And  such,  if  not  yet  harden'd  in  their  course. 
Might  be  redeem'd,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 


V. 

And  they  indeed  were  changed— 'tis  quickly 
Whate'er  he  be,  'twas  not  what  he  had  been  : 
That  brow  in  furrow'd  lines  had  nx'6?  at  last. 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past : 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ; 
A  high  demeanor,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look ; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung. 


fhat  darts  to  smnsliig  pkyfalneas  around, 

And  makes  those  feel  that  wfll  not  own  the  wound ; 

Ul  those  seem'd  hit,  and  something  more  beneath, 

fhan  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 

Ambition,  glory,  lore,  the  common  aim, 

fhat  soma  ean  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 

jPithin  hv  broast  appear'd  no  more  to  strive, 

a*d  as  lately  they  had  been  alive ; 

no  deep  feeling  it  were  Tain  to  trace 
At  momenta  Ughten'd  o'er  hia  livid  face. 

VI. 
Not  mnch  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past, 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast, 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wander' d  lone, 
And— as  himself  would  have  it  seem— unknown : 
Yet  thete  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  from  lua  fellow  man : 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn'd  toXaflesv, 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know ; 
If  stni  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew, 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  few. 


vn. 

Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Born  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  command, 
He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  land, 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away ; 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share  I 

The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ;     f 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued 
With  hope  still  baffled  still  to  be  renewed : 
Nor  shadowy  honor,  nor  substantial  gain, 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
BepelTd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone ; 
Upon  hia  eye  sate  something  of  reproof, 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof ; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near. 
In  silence  gased,  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear ; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  oonfest 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  exprest. 

Till. 
Twne  strange— in  youth  all  action  and  all  life, 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife ; 
Woman—the  field— the  ocean— all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave, 
In  turn  he  tried— he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  wo, 
No  tame,  trite  medium ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intenseness  an  escape  from  thought : 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gased 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  hath  look'd  on  high, 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky: 
Chain'd  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme, 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream  ? 
Alas!  he  told  not— but  he  did  awake 
To  curse  the  wither'd  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 

Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 
With  eye  more  curious  he  appoar'd  to  scan, 
And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day 
From  aH  communion  he  wouk  start  away; 


1M 

And  then,  his  rarely  caB'd  attendants  said, 
Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried 

tread 
O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  hia  fathers  frown'd 
In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around : 
They  heard,  but  whisper'd— "  thai  must  not  be 

known-  ■ 
The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 
Tes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 


Why  gased  he  to  upon  the  ghastly  head  I 

Which  hands  profane  had  gather'd  from  the  dead.] 
That  stQl  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay,  I 

As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away  ? 
Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest  ? 
Why  heard  no  music,  and  receive  no  guest  ? 
All  was  not  well,  they  deem'd— but  where  the  wrong  ? 
Some  knew  perchance— but  'twere  a  tale  too  long : 
And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 
To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  sumise ; 
But  if  they  would— they  oould  "—around  the  board 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  to  their  Lord. 

It  was  the  night— and  Lara's  glassy  stream 

The  stars  ve  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam; 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky, 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree, 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove, 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love  : 

These  deck  the  shore;  the  waves  their  ohannel] 

In  windings  bright  and  masy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  stQl,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  oould  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 

It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good : 

89  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood, 

But  turn'd  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate ; 

8uch  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate: 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blase, 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  1 

No— no— the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow,  J 

TJnfelt— unsparing— but  a  night  like  this,  I 

A  night  of  beauty,  moekM  such  breast  as  his         \ 

XI. 

He  turn'd  within  his  solitary  hall, 
And  his  high  shadow  shot  along  the  wall ; 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
Twas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
8ave  vague  tradition ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults . 
And  half  a  column  of  toe  pompous  page, 
That  speeds  toe  specious  tale  from  age  to  age, 
Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies, 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  ties. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone, 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew, 
like  Uf#,  but  not  Uke mortal  life,  to  view; 
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His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  <glo6m, 
And  the  wide  wring  of  his  shaken  plume, 
Olanc'd  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

XII. 
*  'Twas  midnight — all  was  slumber ;  the  lone  light 

'  Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 

Hark !  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall — 
:  A  sound— a  voice — a  shriek— a  fearful  call  1 
;    A  long,  loud  shriek— end  silence— did  they  hear 
;    That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  ? 
I    They  heard  and  rose,  and  tremulously  brave, 

Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save ; 

They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands, 

And  snatoh'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XIII. 
Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid, 
Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd, 
Was  Lara  stretoh'd :  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 
Dropp'd  as  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear ; 
Tet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now, 
And  still  defiance  knit  his  gather'd  brow ; 
Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 
There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay ; 
Some  half-form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 
Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 
His  eye  waa  almost  soal'd,  but  not  forsook. 
Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look, 
That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 
And  now  was  fixed  in  horrible  repose. 
They  raise  him— bear,  him; — hush !  he  breathes,  he 

speaks, 
The  swarthy  blush  xecolers  in  his  cheeks, 
His  Up  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim, 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  timh 
Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 
Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land, 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not— alas !  that  cannot  "hear ! 

XIV. 
His  page  approaeh'd,  and  he  alone  appear' d 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  bis  oheek  and  brow, 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow, 
Nor  he  interpret,  yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes. 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside, 
And  in  that  tongue  that  seem'd  his  own  replied, 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream ; 
If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  wo. 

XV. 

Whate'er  his  frenzy  dream'd  ox  eye  beheld, 

If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd, 

Rests  at  his  heart :  the  eustom'd  morning  came, 

And  breathed  new  vigor  in  his  shaken  frame ; 

And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 

And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech 

As  heretofore  he  fill'd  the  passing  hours, 

Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers. 

Than  these  were  wont;  and  if  the  coming  night 

Afpear'd  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight* 


He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  shoVd  H  not,* 
Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonish'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall ; 
The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 
The  flapping  bat,  the  night  song  of  the  breese^A 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appaJa^* 
As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  gray  walls. 

XVI. 

Vain  thought !  that  hour  of  ne'er  unraveU'd  gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  forgetfulness,  that  made 
His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid — 
Had  memory  vanish'd  then  with  sense  restated  ? 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Betray'd^fTeeling  that  recall'd  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wild  accents ;  his  the  cry  that  brokt 
Their  slumber  ?  his  the  oppressed,  o'erlabor'd  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start? 
Could  he  who  thus  had  sufTer'd,  so  forget, 
When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet? 
Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix'd 
Too  deep  for  words,  indellible,  unmix'd 
In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause  ? 
Not  so  in  him ;  his  breast  had  buried  both, 
Nor  common  gasers  could  discern  the  growth 
Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told: 
They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold 

XVII. 
In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  kppear'd 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd ; 
Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot, 
In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot : 
His  silence  form'd  a  theme  for  others'  prate— 
They  guess'd— they  gazed — they  fain  would  know 

his  fate. 
What  had  he  been  ?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known  ? 
A  hater  of  his  kind?  yet  some  would  say, 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ;     i 
But  own'd,  that  smile  if  oft  observed  and  near,  f    t 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither'd  to  a  sneer ; 
That  smile  might  reach  his  Up,  but  paes'd  not  1 
None  e'er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye: 
Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard, 
But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seemed  to  chide  / 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride, 
And  steel'd  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half  withheld  osteemJ 
In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast  / 

Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung  from  rest] 
In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel      ; 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  well.  / 

XVIII. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 

As  if  the  worst  had  fall'n  which  could  befall, 

He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'd  $ 

A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 

By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped;      { 


LAeUa. 
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fat  'scaped  in  tub,  for  la  their  memory  yet 
flu  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret: 
With  more  capacity  for  lore  than  earth, 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 
Hit  early  dreams  of  good  outatripp'd  the  truth, 
And  troubled  manhood  followed  baffled  youth ; 
With  thought  of  yean  in  phantom  chase  misspent, 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 
And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour*d  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path, 
And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life ; 
Bat  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame, 
He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 
She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 
Till  ha  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 
And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 
Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 
At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 
But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 
But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 
That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 
And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time, 
•%ii*\**A  his  spirit  equally  to  crime; 
So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath 
r'The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn'd  to  breathe ; 
And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state ; 
His  mind  abhorring  this  had  ftx'd  her  throne 
Par  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own : 
/  Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass*d  below, 
His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow : 
Ah !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow*d, 
But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flowed ! 
Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd, 
d  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd, 
or  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start, 
madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 
rarely  wanderM  in  his  speech,  or  drew 
thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 

XIX.  x 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien,         I 
And  if  inning  gladness  to  remain  unseen,        J 
He  had  (if  twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  Axing  memory  on  another's  heart : 
It  wee  not  lore  perchance/  nor  hate— nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
Bat  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain, 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again : 
Ar.d  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd  well, 
And  en  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate, 
If  greeted  once ;  however  brief  the  date 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
Ton  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found, 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 
TLL*  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget ! 

XX. 

Tbeew  in  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 
t  that  wealth  or  lofty  1 


Appear— a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest, 
To  Otho's_hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest,         \ 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall,  * 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well-according  bands ; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  Youth, 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  pass'd  on  earth. 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  I 

XXI. 

And  Lara  gased  on  these,  sedately  glad, 
His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad ; 
And  his  glance  follow'd  fast  each  fluttering  fair 
Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there 
He  lean'd  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh,  I 

With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye,  / 

Nor  mark'd  a  glance  so  sternly  fix'd  on  his—      / 
111  brook'd  high  Lata-ScTtitlhy  like  this :  ' 

At  length  he  caught  it,  'tis  a  face  unknown,   i 
But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone ; 
Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien, 
Who  still  till  now  had  gased  on  him  unseen ; 
At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gase 
Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze ; 
On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 
As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw; 
Along  the  stranger's  aspect  flz'd  and  stern, 
Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn* 

xxn. 

'Tis  he !  "  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard, 
Reechoed  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 
"  'Tis  he ! "— "  Tis  who  ? "  they  question  far  and 

near, 

Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ; 
So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look ; 
But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised, 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still   the  stranger 

gazed; 

And  drawing  nigh,  exclshn'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 
'Tis  he! — how  came  he  thence?— what  doth  ha 

here  ? " 

xxm. 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high ; 
With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold, 
More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 
He  turn'dj  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone— 

My  name  is  Lara !— when  thine  own  is  known, 
Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
Tis  Lara !— further  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask  ? 
I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  mask." 

Thou  shunn'Bt  no  question !  Ponder— is  {here  none 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  .thine  ear  wouU 

shun? 

And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  ?    Gase  again 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Oh !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt 
Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget." 
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With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  flue 
Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know— with  dubious  look 
He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook, 
And  half  contemptuous  turn'd  to  pass  away; 
But  the  stern  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 
"  A  word !— I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer, 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art-nnay,  frown  not,  lord, 
If  false,  'tis  ease  to  disprove  the  word- 
But,  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down, 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 
Art  thou  not  he  ?  whose  <" 


"  Whate'er  I  be, 
Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee 
I  list  no  farther ;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  welL 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest, 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  exprest.' 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed— 
"  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Eraelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know, 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest ; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown, 
Though  like  Count  Lara  now  return'd  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown ; 
And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth, 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth, 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie, 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny." 

*  To-morrow  be  it,"  Boelin  replied, 


Alas!  too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 
From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone  may  he  discern, 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn 

XXV. 

And  Lara  call'd  hispage^ and  went  his  way- 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey :         \ 
His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar,  I 

Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung,     ! 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young ; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears  [ 

Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years.  Jv 

Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land,  \ 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command ; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come/ 
When  Lara's  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home 
Those  accents  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
Friends',  kindreds',  parents',  wonted  voice  x 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one— his  friend,  his  all : 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide ; 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 

XXVI. 
light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 
But  had  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 
The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone 

through; 
Yet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would 

show 
All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 
But  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a  burning  moment  fever' d  there ; 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 
I  From  high,  and  Ughten'd  with  electric  thought, 


I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 
My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest  > 
t  What  answers  X>ara  ?  to  its  centre  shrunk 
(abstraction  sudden  sunk 
Hnanvj 
t  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to  fall ; 
But  his  were  silent,  his  appeared  to  stray 
In  far  forgetfulness  away— away— 
Alas !  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 
Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 


And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried.    /  £*<»**  »»  M«*  ?rb  thoat  long  low  lashes'  fringe 


I    Had  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  tinge ; 
I     Tet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 
I     Or  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share ; 
\.  And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 
^  The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page ; 
For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 
As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 
And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  said  his  questions  none ; 
His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book ; 
His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook : 

t— "ft1  MEt Mff  Hg lfffw*i  tolit* anart 
>m  all  that  lures  the  eye,  ana  nils  the  heart ; 
know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 
_.  Jgift  beyond  that  bitter  boon— our  birth. 


XXIV. 

••  To-nwrrow  !«^y,  to-morrow !  **  farther  word 

Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard ; 

Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke ; 

From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke ; 

Tet  there  was  something  flz'd  in  that  low  tone, 

Which show'dresolve,  determined,  though  unknown. 

He  seised  his  cloak— his  head  he  slightly  bow*d, 

And  passing  E«elin,  he  left  the  crowd ; 

And,  as  he  pass'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 

With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  him  Itill  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

down :  J  A  spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid ; 

ft  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride      /  His  seal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 
fhat  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide ;        [    In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 
But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure  *    As  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  hi*  desire 

Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure.  That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire.         j 

Could  this  mean  peace?  the  calmness  of  the  good  ?  Slight  were  the  tasks  enjeui'd  him  by  his  lord*     I 
Of  guilt  grown  old  m  desperate  hardihocd  ?  To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword; 


XXVII. 

If  aught  be  loved,  'twas  Lara ;  but  was  shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 
In  mute  attention ;  and  his  care,  which  guees'd 
Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  express'd. 
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TotMfthiilttte,  orlf  Iwwfirditmore, 

On  tames  sf  other  timet  and  tongues  to  pore; 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deferenee  nor  disdain, 

Bat  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  famiUar  crew: 

His  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days, 

Nor  mark  of  yulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

r  sex,  when  matoh'd  with  that  smooth  cheek, 
^Bu^for  his  garb,  and  something  in  bis  gase, 
Mom  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays ; 
A^temt  fierceness  that  far  more  became 
i  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 
,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast, 
I    But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess'd. 
/    Kajed  his  name,  though  rumor  said  he  bore 
■"■ "another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore ; 
For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 
That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 
As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 
Start  to  the  sound  as  but  remember'd  then ; 
Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake, 
For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 

XXVIII. 
He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 

)And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark' d  of  all ; 
And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold. 
Their  marvel  how  the  high-born  Lara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore, 
The  color  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came, 
The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame ; 
And  o'er  his  brow  ihe  dampening  heart-drops  threw 
The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew,  .-« 

I  That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Yes— there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and  dare, 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware : 
Whate'er  might  Kaled'S  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  Up,  but  agonise  his  brow. 
He  gated  on  Essehn,  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  past ; 
When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell, 
As  if  from  something  recognised  right  well  t 
His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore : 
Forward  he  sprung— a  moment,  both  were  gone. 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  atone ; 
Bach  had  so  ftx'd  his  eye  oa  Last's  mien, 
All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 
That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 
No  more  relieve*  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch, 
Bach  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dream, 
Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  ere  gone— but  Essehn  is  these, 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  ah ; 
But  longTemain'd  not;  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Othe,  end  retired. 

XXUL. 
The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest; 
The  courteous  host,  and  aU-approving  guest; 


Again  to  that  aecustom'd  couch  must  creep 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  i 
And  man,  o'erlabor'd  with  his  being's  strife, 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life : 
There  lie  lore's  feverish  hope,  and  canning's  guile, 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition's  uule; 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave, 
And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home, 
Where  weakness,  strength;  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 
Glad  for  a  while  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 
Tet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increast, 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 


CANTO  II. 

I. 

NierfT  wanes— the  vapors  round  the  mountain* 
curl'd 

elt  into  morn,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day  tosweJUth^  past, 
And  lead  Mnwjesj^HtrTTeTbut  his  last ; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendor  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man !  behold  her  glories  shine, 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  "  they  are  thine !  '* 
Oase  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see ; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee ; 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoilt 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilise  the  soil,  ye 

II. 
"Tie  morn— 'tis  noon—assembled  in  the  hall, 
The  gather'd  chieftains  come  to  Otho's  call ;        I 
'Tis  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim  I 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ;  I 

When  Esselin  his  charge  may  here  unfold,  I 

And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 
His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  given, 
To  meet  it  In  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven- 
Why  comes  he  not  ?    Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 


m. 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there 
With  self-conflding  coldly  patient  sir : 
Why  comes  not  Eaxelin  ?    The  hour  is  past, 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow  o'ercast. 
•* 1  know  my  friend  I  his  faith  I  cannot  fear, 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands ; 
My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honor  gsin'd, 
Nor  had  Sir  Esselin  his  host  disdaxn'd, 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay. 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day ; 


\ 
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The  word  1  pledged  tor  bis  I  pledge  again* 

Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain." 

He  ceased— and  Lara  answer' d  "  I  am  here 
To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 
To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 
Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung, 
But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 
Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 
I  know  him  not— but  me  it  seems  he  knew 
In  lands  where— but  I  must  not  trifle  too ; 
Produce  this  babbler— or  redeem  the  pledge ; 
Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge." 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew : 
"  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best, 
And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest." 

With  cheek  unchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom, 

However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 

Its  grasp  well  used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke : 

With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare, 

Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 

In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  closed, 

For  Otho's  frenzy  would  not  be  opposed ; 

And  from  his  lips  those  words  of  insult  fell-* 

His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well. 

IV. 
Short  was  the  conflict ;  furious,  blindly  rash, 
Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash : 
He  bled,  and  fell ;  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 
Stretched  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  the  ground. 
"  Demand  thy  life ! w    He  answer 'd  not :  and  th< 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  again, 
For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 
And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow ; 
Then  all  was  stern  collcctedness  and  art, 
Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatred  of  his  heart ; 
So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell'd, 
That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 
He  almost  turn'd  the  thirsty  point  on  those, 
Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 
But  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 
Tet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent, 
As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 
That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with  life  ; 
As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 
Had  sent  his  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 
They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighboring  hall, 
And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  them  all, 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away ; 
He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took, 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VI. 
But  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light  ? 
Where  was  this  Ezzelin  ?  who  came  and  went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent. 


He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mom, 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it:  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
But  .there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  last  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest, 
His  host  alarm'd,  his  murmuring  squires  distrest 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  o£  prowlers'  wrath. ; 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne,    I 
Nor  gout  of  biood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ;         1 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass, 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was  ; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 
When  agonized  hands,  that  cease  to  guard, 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  award 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft, 
But  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 
And  strange  suspicion,  whispering  Lara's  name,    i 
Now  daily  mutters  o'er  his  blacken'd  fame ;  1 

Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appear'd, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd. 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew, 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

vn. 

Days  roll  along,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  heal'd. 
But  not  his  pride ;  and  hate  no  mare  conceal'd*.  ] 
.e  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe,  j 

The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  wo, 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Ezzelin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  coUToTnave  cause  to  fear     ; 
His  presence  ?  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  ? 
The  general  rumor  ignorantly  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd; 
The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love; 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betreyM. 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art  ? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  ? 
""or  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word,  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'< 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  J 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  i 
Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless : 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  swuys 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm. 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form. 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  who  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 

VIII. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent, 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent;     V 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw,      \ 
Who  werk'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law ; 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 
Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends  j 
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fix  I  fa  his  UU  Cartas  each  was  lord, 

la  word  mi  deed  obeyed,  In  tool  abhotr'd. 

That  Lisa  had  inherited  his  lands, 

And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands ; 

Bit  that  kng  absence  from  his  native  dime 

Had  kit  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime,  a 

And  bow  diverted  by  hb  milder  sway,  I 

All  dread  by  alow  degrees  had  worn  away.      ' 

Thensaiasi  felt  their  usual  awe  alone, 

Bat  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 

They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 

Thar  eril  judgment  angnr'd  of  the  worst, 

Aad  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood, 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude: 

Aad  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  fete 

Gloom  o'er  h»  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate; 

Far  thenee  die  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  withdrew, 

Far  mem,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

Cold  to  the  gnat,  contemptuous  to  the  high, 

The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 

Maeh  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof, 

They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 

And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark -that  day  by  day 

sane  new  retainers  gatherM  to  his  sway; 

Bit  most  of  lateysinoe  Exxelin  was  lost,  r 

He  plsy*d  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  hostf 

Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 

Some  mare  prapaied  for  his  obnoxious  head; 

WhanVej  Ins  -view,  his  favor  more  obtains 

With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 

If  thii  were  policy,  90  far  'twas  sound, 

The  nation  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 

From  Mm  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven 

They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 

By  him  no  peasant  mouxn'd  his  rifted  cot, 

Aad  settee  the  Serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot; 

With  aha  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 

With  hhn  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 

Youth,  present  cheer,  and  promised  recompense 

Defein'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence : 

To  hate  he  offer'd,  with  the  coming  change, 

The  deep  reversion  of  delay'd  revenge ; 

To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 

The  well'won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 

AH  bow  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 

flat  slavery  nothing  which  was  stHl  a  name. 

the  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 

Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 

Ha  iQBunona  found  the  destined  criminal 

Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  haH,       | 

Freeh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven, 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 

Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves !      | 

fach  is  their  cry— some  watchword  for  the  fight 

Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right : 

^gion--freedom-- vengeance—^rhat  you  will, 

^  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 

j*0**  motions  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 

IX. 

Jtattghout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gain'd 
Jj»ch  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd ; 
J*w  wae  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth, 
*■■  Sera  contemn' d  the  one,  and  hated  both : 
•Vy  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 
"**  t°  their  cause  inseparably  bound ; 
•21 
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By  circumstance  compeH'd  to  plunge  again. 
In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 
Cnt  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  fees. 
Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst, 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst: 
Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  was,  to  shun 
Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 
By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 
E'en  if  he  fail'd,  he  still  delay'd  his  fall. 
The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 
The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept, 
Roused  by  events  that  seem'd  foredoom'd  to  urge 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 
Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 
And  is  again ;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 
Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame, 
But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 
He  deem'd  himself  mark'd  out  for  others'  hate 
And  mock'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fete. „__ 
What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd  ? 
9e  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 
He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair, 
But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there : 
Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay; 
And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  \ 
Stern,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life's  scene; 
But,  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud ; 
In  voice—mien— gesturo— savage  nature  spoke, 
And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

X. 

What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife, 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 
The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  ? 
The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall  ? 
In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 
Save  that  distemper'd  passions  lent  their  force 
In  bitterness  that  banish'd  all  remorse. 
None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain, 
The  captive  died  upon  the  battle-plain : 
In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possest 
The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast; 
And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 
Deem'd  few  were  slam,  while  more  remain'd  to  slay. 
It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand, 
And  Desolation  reap'd  the  famish'd  land ; 
The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  1 
And  Carnage  smiled  upen  her  daily  dead. 

XI. 
Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse  strung, 
The  first  suocoss  to  Lara's  numbers  clung:       - 
But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all, 
They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call; 
In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press, 
And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 
The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate, 
Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate : 
In  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do, 
To  cheek  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 
In  vain  their  stubborn  ardor  he  would  tame, 
The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  name  j 
The  wary  foe  alone  hath  turn'd  their  mood, 
And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood : 
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The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 
The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd, 
The  long  privation,  and  the  hoped  supply, 
The  tentleaa  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky, 

i  The  stubborn  wall  that  marks  the  leaguer's  art, 

'  And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart, 
Of  these  they  had  not  deem'd :  the  battle-day 
They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may ; 
But  more  preferr'd  the  fury  of  the  strife, 
And  present  death,  to  hourly  suffering  life : 
And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 
His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array ; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent, 
And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  stall  unbent : 
Jut  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand ; 
nd  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band 

f  Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdain'd. 

.  One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far, 
And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war; 
And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighboring  state 
An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate : 
Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit, 
But  Larder  still  to  perish  or  submit 


y  XII. 

It  is  resolved— they  march— consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchleas  " 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream; 
Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank  ? 
Away !  'tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly !— What  glitters  in  the  rear  ? 
)  'Tis  Otho's  banner— the  pursuer's  spear ! 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height  ? 
Alas !  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight: 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compass'd  in  the  toil,  - 
Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer  spoil ! 

XIII. 
A  moment's  pause,  'tie  but  to  breathe  their  band, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand? 
It  matters  little— if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  the  border-stream  their  march  oppose, 
Some  lew,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line. 
However  link'd  to  baffle  such  design. 
"  The  charge  be  ours !  to  wait  for  their  assault 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt." 
Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein'd  is  every  steed, 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed ; 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 
How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death. 

XIV. 
His  blade  is  bared,  in  him  there  is  an  air 
t  As  deep,  Tint  fin  ini-  tnun1"*1  fnr  *— f*»  ; 
A  something  of  indilkieuce  luuie  Hlau  then 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feci  for  men- 
He  tnrn'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 
And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 
Perchance  'twas  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 
Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  expreat 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 
This  Lara  maxk'd  and  laid  his  hand  on  hie ; 
It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this ; 
His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 
His  eye  alone  pcoclaim'd,  "  We  will  not  part! 


Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 

Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee ! " 

The  word  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  and  onward  driven. 

Pours  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  inse* 

Well  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel, 

And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel ; 

Outnumber'd,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 

Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes ; 

And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream. 

Which  runs  all  redly  tfll  tke  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 
Where  foe  appean'd  to  press,  or  friend  to  all. 
Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  hie  etncil. 
Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feeL 
None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  wore  ▼sua; 
But  these  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow : 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 
He  foils  their  ranks,  or  reunites  his  own ; 
Himself  he  spared  not— onee  they  seem'd  to  fly- 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 
And  shook— Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  meet  1 
The  shaft  is  sped— the  arrow's  in  his  breast !       m 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side,  f 

And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  i 
The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue ; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung  t 
But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 
Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  Calling  retne  ; 
These  Kaled  snatches :  dizzy  with  the  blow, 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat* s  rage : 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  i 
Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  * 

XVI. 

Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head; 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain'd, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath, 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop— the  last— to  cool  it  for  the  grave ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept ; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream  and  bend  to  taste : 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake- 
Why  pause  ?    No  further  thirst  have  they  to  si  ska   ■ 
It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  an  agony— but  now  forgot ! 

XVII. 
Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 
A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay  *  I 

Twos  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away :   ( 
His  follower  onee,  and  now  his  only  guide, 
Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  aide. 
And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that  imafe, 
With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush; 
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Aaid  then,  aa  his  famtb^tfcfaigwaxe*  tew, 

la  feebler,  not  Ism  fatal  tricklings  flow ; 

Ho  searce  00a  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vein, 

Ami  merely  odds  another  throb  to  pain. 

And  elasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  wovJd  assuage, 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dork  page, 

"Who  nothing  fear*,  nor  feels,  nor  heed*,  nor  sees, 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  \ 

Serte  the*  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 

Held  all  the  light  feat  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

XVIII. 
The  fee  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield ; 
Tliey  would  remote  him,  hut  they  see  'twere  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain,  1 

Wat  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate,  I 

And  that  escape  to  death  from  hvftg  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answers  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  terns  to  Kaled ;— each  remaining  word, 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard; 
HS  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clang. 
They  speak  of  other  scenes,  but  what— is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone: 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound, 
'While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round : 
They  eeera'd  even  then— -that  twain— unto  the  last 
To  half  forgot  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 

XIX. 
*tSs&t  words  though  faint  were  many—from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ;  1 
From  this,  you  might  havedeem'd  young  Kaledfa 
death  7 

Mote  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath, 
80  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke; 
But  Lara's  voice,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  ealm,  tfflmurmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near, 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 
60  unrepentant,  dark  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
And  once  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceast, 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Where  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
BolTd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene, 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tuxn'd  away, 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day, 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light, 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow— where  all  grew  night. 
Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss ; 
Fox  when  one  near  display'd  the  absolving  cross, 
And  proffier'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane, 
And  smiled— Heaven  pardon  I  if  'twere  with  disdain ; 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara's  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view, 
With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift, 
Flung  bach  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift, 


As  if  such  but  disturb*d4he  earring  man,' 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  thm  began* 
That  life  of  Immortality/  secure 
To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  m'ChrisVis  save. 

XX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  dull  the  film  along  bis  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd 

o'er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore; 
He  press' d  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart- 
It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part" 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain. 
For  that  feint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

It  beats !  "—away,  thou  'dreamer !  he  is  gone- 
It  oaoe  was  Lara  which  thou  look 'St  upon. 

XXI. 

He  gated,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass 'd  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance, 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

And  when  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore, 

Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 

Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 

The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gate,  but  reel'd  and  fell, 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  well. 

Than  that  he  loved !  Oh !  never  yet  beneath 

The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe. 

That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 

The  secret  long  and  yet  but  ha&conceal'd ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 

Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  contest; 

And  life  return'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 


^ 


«t;  \ 
ne-  / 
me?   I 


XXII. 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep,        . 
But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep,       1 
Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 
Though  priest  nor  bless'd  nor  marble  deeh/d  the 

mound, 
And  he  was  moarn'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past, 
And  vain  e'en  menace— silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind      1 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?    Curious  fool !— be  still- 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stern 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern, 
And  when  they  love,  your  sitters  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  form'd  the  chain 
That  bound  to  Lara  ftaled's  heart  and  brain, 
But  that  wfld  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold, 
And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 

XXIH. 

They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast, 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest, 
They  found  the  scattered  dints  of  many  a  seas, 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war  i 
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Where'er  had  paw/d  his  summer  yean  of  life, 
It  seen*  they  vmtish'd  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt, 
Theoa  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  split, 
And  Bsselin,  who  night  hare  spoke  the  past, 
Return'd  no  more    thai  night  appear'd  his  last. 

XXIV. 
Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  eross'd  the  interrening  Tale, 
When  Cynthia's  light  almost  gave  way  to  morn, 
And  nearly  vefl'd  in  mist  her  waning  horn ; 
A  Serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 
And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  bis  children's  food, 
Paes'd  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho's  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain : 
He  heard  a  tramp— a  home  and  horseman  broke 
From  out  the  wood— before  him  was  a  cloak 
"Wrapt  round  some  burden  at  his  saddle-bow ; 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  Buch  a  time, 
And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 
Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger'  course, 
Who  reach'd  the  riTer,  bounded  from  his  horse, 
And  lifting  thence  the  burden  which  he  bore, 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dashed  it  from  the  shore, 
Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  turn'd,  and  seem'd  to 

watch, 
And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 
And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flowed, 
As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  show'd : 
At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scattered  heaps  of  stone ; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gather'd  there, 
And  slung  thsm  with  a  more  than  common  care. 
Meantime  the  8*rf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might 
He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast, 
And  something  glitter'd  starlike  on  the  vest, 
But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 
A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk : 
It  rose  again  but  indistinct  to  view, 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue, 
Then  deeply  disappeared :  the  horseman  Rased, 
Till  ebb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 


Then  tooting,  vaulted  em  his  pawing  steed. 
And  instant  spurrM  mm  into  panting  speed. 
His  free  was  maak'd— the  features  of  the  dead, 
If  dead  it  wove,  escaped  the  observer's  dread ; 
But  if  m  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore, 
Sushis  thc-badge  that  knighthood  ever  wow, 
And  such  'tis  known  SirEsseHn  hod  went 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  men. 
If  thus  he  perish'd,  Heaven  receive  his  sued! 
His  undiseover'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell,     . 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  fell,    f 


XXV. 
And  Kaled^Lara— Ssaelm,  are  gone, 
Alike  without  their  monumental  stone! 
The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 
From  lingering  where  her  eMeftam's  blood  lsad  been 
Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  pimd. 
Her  tears  were  few>  her  wailing  never  lewd-; 
But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  wee  net 
Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  Hting  in 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelploas  fav>» 
But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  theft, 
She  talk'd  all  ifflyutto  shapes  of  ait# 
Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints, 
And  woes  to  listen  to  her  fond  complalnta : 
And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
When  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  hex  knee; 
And  in  that  pestexe  where  she  saw  bjsn  mil, 
His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 
And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair, 
And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 
And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground, 
As  if  she  staunched  anew  some  phantom's  i 
Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply  ; 
Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to-fly 
From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 
Then,  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  coot, 
And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand, 
Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  oaad 
This  could  not  last— she  ties  by  him  she  loved  j 
Her  tale  untold— her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 


NOTE  TO  LARA. 


Tub  event  in  section  xxfv.  Canto  II.  wu  sag- 
retted  by  the  description  of  the  death  or  rathei 
burial  or^he  Duke  of  Gandia. 

The  meat  mUscatine;  and  particular  account  of 
this  mysterious  event  is  given  by  Burohard,  and  is 
a  sabstanee  as  follows :  "  On  the  eighth  day  of 
June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valenza,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  sons  of  the  Pope,  supped  with  their  mother, 
Yaaoaaa,  near  the  church  of  &  Piatro  ad  vmeyla ; 
several  other  persons  being  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment. A  late  hoar  approaching,  and  the  cardinal 
having  reminded  his  brother,  that  it  was  time  to 
return  to  the  apostolic  palace,  they  mounted  their 
hones  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and 
proceeded  together  as  far  as  the  palace  of  the  Car- 
dinal htrv-™  Sforza,  when  the  duke  informed  the 
car$naL  thai  before  he  returned  home,  he  had  to 
inj  a  visit  of  pleasure.  Dismissing  therefore  all 
lis  attendants  except  his  stajfierv,  or  footman,  and 
a  person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit  whilst 
at  sapper*  said  who,  during  the  space  of  a  month  or 
tSaeabonia,  previous  to  this  time,  had  called  upon 
aha  almost  aaily,  at  the  apostolic  palace,  he  took 
tkb  piisun  heboid  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded 
to  the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  his  ser- 
vant, directing  him  to  remain  there  until  a  certain 
hoar;  wheat,  if  he  did  not  return,  he  might  repair 
to  the  palace.  The  duke  then  seated  &e  person  in 
the  mask  behind  him,  and  rode,  I  know  not  whither ; 
oat  in  that  night  he  wap  assassins  ted,  and  thrown 
into  the  river.  The  servant,  after  having  been 
tKfiniiaad^  was  also  assaulted  and  mortally  wound- 
ed; and  although  he  was  attended  with  great  care, 
jet  such  was  his  situation,  that  he  could  gpve  no  in- 
telligible account  of  what  had  befallen  has  master. 
lame  morning, the  duke  not  having  returned  to 
the  palaee,  his  servants  began  to  he  alarmed ;  and 
one  of  them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the  evening 
excursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not 
yet  Biade  his  appearance.  This  gave  the  pope  no 
small  anxiety ;  not  he  conjectured  that  the  duke 
had  been  attracted  by  some  courtesan  to  pass  the 
night  with  her,  and  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house 
m  opea  day,  had  waited  tSU  the  following  evening 
to  return  noma.  When,  however,  the  evening  ar- 
rived, and  ha  found  himself  disappointed  m  his  ex- 
pectations, ha  became  deeply  afflicted,  and  began  to 
make  inqniries  from  drfierent  persons,  whom  ne  or- 
dered to  attend  him  for  that  purpose.  Among 
these  was  a  man  named  Giorgio  Sohiavoni,  who, 
having  dsaehareed  some  timber  from  a  bark  in  the 
riverTnad  renamed  on  hoard  the  Teasel  to  watch  it, 
and  being  interrogated  whether  he  had  seen  any 
erne  thrown  into  the  river  en  the  night  preceding, 


he  replied,  that  he  saw  two  men  on  Ik  ot,  who  canst 
down  the  street,  and  looked  diligently  about,  to) 
observe  whether  any  person  was  passing.  That 
seeing  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time  af- 
terwards two  others  came,  and  looked  around  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former :  no  person  still  appear- 
ing, they  gave  a  sign  to  their  companions,  when  a 
maneame,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  having  be- 
hind him  a  dead  body,  the  head  and  arms  of  which 
hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Horse ;  the  two  persons  on  foot  supporting  the 
body,  to  prevent  its  falling.  They  thus  proceeded 
towards  that  part  where  the  filth  of  the  city  is  usu- 
ally discharged  into  the  river,  and  turning  the  horse, 
with  his  tail  towards  the  water,  the  two  persons 
took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms  and  feet,  andsvith 
all  their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river.  The  per- 
son on  horseback  then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it 
in,  to  which  they  replied,  Signer,  n  (yes,  Sir.)  He 
then  looked  towards  the  river,  and  seeing  a  mantle 
floating  on  the  stream,  he  inquired  what  it  was  that 
appeared  black,  to  which  they  answered,  it  was  a 
mantle ;  and  one  of  them  threnr  stones  upon  it,  an 
consequence  ef  which  it  sunk.  The  attendants  of 
the  pontiff  then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  he  had 
not  revealed  this  to  the  governor  of  tfte  city ;  to 
which  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a 
hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the 
same  place,  without  any  inquiry  being  made  reelect- 
ing them,  and  that  he  had  not  therefore,  consider* 
edit  as  a  matter  of  any  importance.  The  fisher- 
men and  seamen  were  then  collected,  and  ordered 
to  search  the  river,  where,  on  the  following  eve- 
ning, they  found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his 
habit  entire,  and  thirty  ducats  in  bis  purse.  He 
was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was  in 
his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body,  and  limbs. 
No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown,  like  filth, 
into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber,  and  wept  bitterly. 
The  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  and  other  attendants  on 
the  pope,  went  to  the  door,  and  after  many  hours 
spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  evening  ot 
Wednesday,  till  the  following  Saturday,  the  pope 
took  no  food;  nor  did  he  sleep  from  Thursday  morn- 
ing till  the  same  hour  on  the  ensuing  day.  At 
length,  however,  giving  way  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his  sorrow,  and  to 
consider  the  injury  which  his  own  health  might  sus- 
tain, by  the  further  indulgence  of  his  grief. —ihsf- 
coe's  Leo  Tenth,  vol.  i.  page  969, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbi  grand  amy  of  the  Turks,  (in  171$,)  under 
the  Prime  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of 
NapoH  di  Romania,  the  most  considerable-  place  in 
all  that  country,*  thought  It  best  in  the  first  place 
to  attack  Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several 
storms.  The  garrison  being  weakened,  and  the 
governor  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out 
against  so  mighty  a  force,  thought  it  fit  to  beat 
a  parley:  but  while  they  were  treating  about  the 
articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in  the  Turkish  camp, 
wherein  they  had  six  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six  or  seven  hundred 
men  were  killed;  which  so  enraged  the  infidels,  that 
they  would  not  grant  any  capitulation,  but  stormed 
the  place  with  so  much  fury,  that  they  took  it,  and 
put  most  of  the  garrison,  with  8ignior  Minotti,  the 
governor,  to  the  sword.  The  rest,  with  Antonio 
Bembo,  proveditor  extraordinary,  were  made  pris- 
oners of  war."— History  of  the  Turk$t  vol.  in.  p.  151. 

i: 

Makt  a  vani8h'd  year  and  age, 
And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage, 
Have  swept  o'er  Corinth  ;  yet  she  stands 
A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hand. 


•  Vapal  dRanaafe  b  not  sow  the  moatttaaUmbie  plaoa  h  0* 
tol  TdpoBte,  whan  Ok  Pmcha  naldea,  and  rmln&dni  ah  row* 


NapoH  la  aaar  Aifn.  I  Thftad  aB  dun  tu  1810-U  j  and  fn  tha  warm  of 
hHmyfcv  iflnmfh  tha  tcartij  tommy  tmv&wl  hi  1808,1 
hSMH  «ig%t  Saw  to  njr  way  from  AUfea  to  to  Mono,  ow  tha 
a*  fa  tha  oSmt  dbwafam,  vfan  pojafag  Aon  tha  Gulf  of  Athena  to  that  of 
Lopanto.  Both  (he  fonts  at*  ntonraaiiie  m*  boaotfrtd,  thou**  TwydMbt- 
«Si  *at  by  aem  has  man  aasmeavhut  *»  toy***  Ichif  alvaya  within 
aftjhlof  hud,  and  often  tbjj  Msrk,rnn»oi  many  attnethre  riewa  of  die 
Wanda  Salami.,  JEtfnm,  ftao,  ftc.,  and  the  eoaat  sf  lha  eoodnenc 


The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's 
Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock, 
The  key-stone  of  a  land,  which  still, 
Though  fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill. 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 
As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 
Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet 
But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Since  first  Timolean's  brother  bled, 
Or  baffled  Persian's  despot  fled, 
Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 
The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 
That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 
Her  isthmus  idly  spread  bolow : 
Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the*  slam* 
Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 
That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 
More  mountain-like,  through  those  dear 
Than  yon  tower-capt  Acropolis, 
Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss. 

II. 
On  dun  Cithssron's  ridge  appears 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain, 
From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main, 
The  tent  is  pitch'd,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  Moslem's  leaguering  lines ; 
And  the  dusk  Spahi's  bands  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance ; 
And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beaoh; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels, 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,* 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  god ; 


THE 


And  there  the  volleying  < 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  raw. 
The  trench  is  dag,  the  cannon'*  breath 
Wings  the  &r  hissing  globe  of  death ; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  hall; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies. 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies, 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  summons  of  thelnfldeL 

m. 

Bat  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  moss  who  wish  and  work  its  fell, 
With  deeper  skffl  in  war's  black  art 
Than  Othunan*s  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
Ai  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Trimnphajnt  m  the  fields  of  blood ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed, 
Fast  sparring  on  Ins  reeking  steed, 
Where  tallying  ranks  the  treneh  assail, 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  avail ; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  wail, 
Ba&amt  as  yet  impregnable, 
Alighting  checrry  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire, 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  8taunbonl'§  sultan  there  can  hornet, 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field, 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield, 

.  Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade  j— 

JWjftAlp,  the  Adrian  renegade  1 

IV. 

From  Venice— once  a  race  of  worth 
Hb  gentle  sires    he  drew  his  birth; 
But  late  an  exOe  from  her  shore, 
Against  bis  countrymen  he  bore 
The  anna  they  taught  to  bear ;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 

I  Through,  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice*  rule  at  last; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 
He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  seal 
Whieh  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 
within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 
The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast—1*  the  Free ; " 
And  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  "  Lion's  mouth  "  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  unefiaeed ; 
He  led  in  time,  and  saved  his  life, 
To  waste  his  future  years  m  strife, 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Cross, 
•Gam*  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  1 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 


he  whose  closing  scene 
Adorn'ithe  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Cartowttc'  bloody  plain 
The  la*  end  mightiest  of  the  slain, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die, 
But  <»m  the  Christian's  victory— 
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Couiswuia>-san  his  glory  < 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Grease, 
mi  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ? 
A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  he  zefased  the  Moslem's  sway, 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  Tan    \ 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell'd  with  the  dust ; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death. 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VX 
The  walla  grew  weak;  and  fast  and  hot 
Against  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot. 
With  unabating  fury  sent 
From  battery  to  battlement ; 
And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 
Rose  from  each  heated  culverin ; 
And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 
Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb : 
And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 
The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath, 
In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash'd 
The  name,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd, 
Or  into  countless  meteors  driven, 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven ; 
Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun. 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 
With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

VII. 
But  not  for  vengeance,  long  dalay'd. 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 
The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
His  sklU  to*  pierce  the  promised  breach : 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire, 
Whose  heart  refused  him  i 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  ( 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  1 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time, 
While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall, 
He  glitter'd  through  the  Carnival ; 
And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e'er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid. 


vin. 

And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won . 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 
Had  young  Francesca'a  hand  remain'd        i 
Still  by  the  ohurcVs  bonds  unehain'd :         \ 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Faynim  shore, 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail, 
And  pensive  wax'd  the  maid  and  pale ; 
More  constant  at  confessional, 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes, 
Which  conquer'd  hearts  they  ceased  to  print: 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze, 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 
Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song, 
Her  step,  though  lifeht,  less  fleet  among 


MT 


i  Christian  name,      \ 
i  to  claim.  ■ 


ftgpWfe 


The  pairs,  on  w>ejn  the>  Momug^^baw 
Breaks,  yet  united  with  the  dense* 

IX. 

Sent  by  the  state  to  guard 'the  toad, 
(Which  wrested  from  the  Modem's  hand) 
WhueSobieakiteaiaed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  wall  and  Danube's  side, 
The  chief*  of  Venice  wrung  away 
i    From  Patra  to  Eubcea*s  bay,) 
*     MkpttiheldmCorinth,»'towert 
(     TEe  Soge's  delegated  pewters, 
While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long-forgotten  Greece : 
And  ere  thatftdthless  trace  was  broke 
f   Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yds* 
:•    Wigi  him  his  gentle  daughter  came, 
\  Nor  there,  since  Menelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  te  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  lore, 
Had  fairer  form  adoro'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 


The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 
And,  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault. 
The  bands  are  rank'd ;  the  chosen  ran 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 
The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  *  *  forlorn," 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn, 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse, 
O'er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise, 
Their  stepping-stone— the  last  who  dies ! 

XL 
Tis  midnight :  on  tbe  mountains  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gased  upon  them  shining, 
And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
Bnt  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  orescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  ar.«wer*d  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 
It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain, 
like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 
Twas  musical,  bnt  sadly  sweet, 
Such  as  when  wind*  and  hamstrings  mee^ 


Andtakeal 

To  mortal  i 

It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  watt 

A  ery  prophetic  of  their  Jail: 

It  struck  even  the  besieger'*  ear. 

With  something  ominous  and  drear, 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  ajnasseut  stffll 

Then  beat  with  ejnioksr  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed; 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell. 

XIL 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on,  the  share* 

The  sound  was  hueh'd,  the  prayer  we*  o'er* 

The  watch  was  set,  ta^nighfrround  mtdn, 

All  mandates  issued  and  obey*  d : 

'Tis  but  another  anxious  night, 

His  pains  the  nusrew  may  requite 

With  all  revenge  and  love  eaa  pay, 

In  guerdon  of  their  long  delay, 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 

Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 

Of  slaughter ;  but  within  his  soul 

The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  reel 

He-  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 

Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 

To  plant  the  crescent  o'er  the  crossy 

Or  risk  a  tife  with  little  loss, 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 

By  Houris  loved  immortally : 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stern  exaltedness  of  zeal, 

Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil. 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soU.  i 

He  stood  alone— a  renegade 

Against  the  country  he  betray'd; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band* 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand ; 

They  follow'd  him,  for  he  was  brave, 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 

They  crouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skul 

To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will; 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 

With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 

He  earn'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name ; 

Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief  had  been 

In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop. 

When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 

They  $d  not  know  how  hate  can  burn 

In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem  i 

Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 

The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

He  ruled  them— man  may  rule  the  worst. 

By  ever  daring  to  be  first: 

So  lions  o'er  the  jackal  sway ; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fella  the  prey, 

Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 

To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 

XIH. 
His  head  grows  feverM,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse; 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  jof  xafBosj 
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Aviks  hsm  with  *  sunken  heart. 
The.  toshes  mi  Mi  hot  tmr  prottVd,' 
TlMMfl  weigh*  lead-tike  on  hJsbwswt, 

*Vk^t«a>  «Rt  sttd  1mU>  litftMflii  **■  widlli 

Upc*  his  eyerhadshmiber  sate, 


lands*? 
r  nuBjin  yiesu  «  wssnur  ■  oes, 
Than  sow  along  the  heaven  mi  spread  j 
Ho  could  not  rest,  bo  cotnd  not  stay 
WKhin  sit  tout  to  wait  for  day, 
Bat  wulk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
'When  thousand  sleeper*  streVd  the  strand. 
Whrt  pihWd  them  ?  and  why  should  he 
Horo  wnhstiil  than  the  humblest  be, 
flmoo  boko  their  peril,  won*  their  toO  ? 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 
Whilst  ho  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A  night  of  sleep»  perchance  then?  last, 
In  sickly  vigil  wanderM  on. 
And  carried  all  ho  gaaod  upon. 

xrr 

Bo  fidt  hfc  aonl  become  more  light 
Pnanath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 
Cool  van  the  iflent  sky  though  calm, 
And  bathed  hie  brow  with  airy  balm : 
T)  ah  hid,  the  eam'p    b»foio  him  lay, 
In  aaony  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepento'B  gulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi'*  hfll,  unshaken  snow, 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Tlifimgh  thonsand  summers  brightly  gone, 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  dime; 
It  wffl  not  melt,  Uke  man,  to  tfano : 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away, 
Laos  fotnfd  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 
Bat  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest, 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
Wkno  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent, 
fihhaos  o*«r  its  craggy  battlement; 
In  tern  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud, 
In  tsnttore  Uke  a  hovering  shroud, 
Thno  hip^a  by  partaig  Freedom  spread, 
As  from  nor  fond  abode  she  fled, 
And  Ingiw'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  pmyhot  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh,  atffl  her  step  at  moments  falters 
Cor  wftoar*d  fields,  and  rmn'd  altars, 
And  mm  would  wake,  hi  souls  too  broken, 
By  polntmg  to  each  glorious  token* 
Bat  nan  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Down  in  those  yet  remomber'd  rays 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying, 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

Nc4  mmo^eas  of  those  mighty  tfanes      9 
Wan  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes  > 
Ajed  through  this  night,  aa  onto  wander^ 
And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder*d, 
And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 
Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled, 
Ho  foit  how  mint  and  feebly  dim 
The  mate  that  could  accrue  to  him, 
Who  enoerM  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 
AtnntorfeatOTban'dhorde; 
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And  led  them  to  w  hvwiess  aJege, 
Whose  best  sneoess  were  sacrilege* 
Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  number**, 
The  chieft  whoso  dust  around  him  i 
Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  plain, 
Whose  bulwarks  were  nowtheir  in  Tain. 
They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 
The  rory  gale  their  names  seem'd  i 
The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name ; 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 
Ckum'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  day ; 
Their  spirits  wrapt  the  dusky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkled  o*er  the  fountain ; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 
RoHM  mingling  with  their  fame  for  erer. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 
That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs  I 
Tie  still  a  watchword  to  the  earth: 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth, 
Ho  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 
So  sanctioned,  on  the  tyrant's  head ; 
He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  Ufa  is  lost,  or  freedom  won. 


XYZ. 
Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused, 
And  woo'd  the  freshness  Night  diffused. 
There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,1 
Which  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 
80  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood* 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  roods 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go : 
Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 
On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway* 
The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare, 
And  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  then ; 
And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 
On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago : 
A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander'd  on,  along  the  beach, 

Till  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 

Of  the  leaguer'd  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not, 

Or  how  could  he  'scape  from  the  hostile  shot  ? 

Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christians'  hold  ? 

Were  their  hands  grown  stffi;  or  their  hearts  wax'd 

cold? 

I  know  not,  in  sooth ;  but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flash'd  no  Are,  and  there  biss'd  no  ball, 
Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown, 
That  flank'd  the  seaward  gate  of  the  town; 
Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel, 
As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 
And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  1 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flash* 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 
And  their  white  tusks  craunch'd  o'er  the  whiter 

sknhV 

As  K  alipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edges 
dull, 
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As  they  lasily  mantted  the  bora  of  ike  deed, 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  when 

they  fied;    < 
So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  feat 
With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast 
And  Alp.  knew,  by  thf  turbans  that  soll'd  on  the 

sand, 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 
And  eaoh  scalp  had  a  single  long  toft  of  hair  :• 
All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 
The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 
The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 
But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  golf, 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf, 
Who  had  stolen  frpm  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 
Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 
But  he  seised  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay 
Piok'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

!xVIL 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 
Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight ; 
But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 
Deep  m  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scorch'dwith  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate'erbe  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower; 
For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 
And  Honor's  eye  on  daring-deeds ! 
But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'ec  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead, 
And  see  worms  of  the  earth  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there; 
All  regarding  man  a  their  prey, 
All  rejoicing  at  his  decay, 

XVIII. 
There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 
Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 
Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 
Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 
Out  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ! 
Out  upon  Time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  uf  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which 

must  be : 
What  we  have  seen  our  sons  shall  see ; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 
Fragments  of  stone,  rearM  by  creatures  of  clay ! 

XIX. 
He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base, 
And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face ; 
Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 
Declining  was  his  attitude ; 
His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 
Fever*d,  throbbing,  and  opprest ; 
And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent, 
Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 
Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
Tout  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 
Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 
By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 
There  he  sate  all  heavily, 
As  he  heard  the  night-wind  sigh. 


Was  k  the  wind,  1 
Sent  the*  soft  and  tender  mean? 
He  Hfted  his  head,  and  he  look'den  these*, 
But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be; 
He  look'd  aa  the  long  grass— it  waved  not*  fals4s 
How  was  that  gentle  sound  eetmj'd  ? 
He  look'd  to  the  banners    each  flag  lay  still, 
80  Ad  the  leaves  on  Oithsferon's  hiU, 
And  he  fefcnot  a  breath  come  over  hit  ekeeJc 
What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak? 
%pe  turn'd  to  the  toft—is  he  sore  of  sight/    • 
Where  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright  ? 

XX. 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 
Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 
M  God  of  my  fathers!  what  is  here? 
Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 
80  near  a  hostile  armament  ? 
His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 
The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine : 
He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour, 
But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 
He gased,  he  saw:  he  knew  the  face 

f  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 
was  Franceses  by  his  side, 
e  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bridal 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 

But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak : 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ?. 

Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  nod. 

The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 

Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue ; 

But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still. 

And  its  glance,  though  dear,  was  chill ; 

Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining, 

Nought  conoeal'd  her  besom  shining  5 » 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 

Floating  darkly  downward  there, 

Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare : 

And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high: 

It  was  bo  wan  and  transparent  of  hue,. 

You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 


\ 


XXI 
"  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best , 
That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  blest. 
I  have  pass'd  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall. 
Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  alL 
'Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity ; 
And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  goo* 
Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 
Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 
From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infideL 
I  come— and  if  I  come  in  vain, 
Never,  olAever,  we  meet  again  1 
Thou  hast  done  a  fearful  deed  1 

In  falling  away  from  tjiy  father's  creed :  V 

But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign  * 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine 
Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart, 
And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part."       \ 

"  And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread! 
In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  tne  dead  1 


OOUNTH. 


am  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 
Hobs,  save  then  end  thin*,  I've  sworn, 
flsmU  be  left  upon  uhe  morn: 
Bat  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot, 
Where  our  hands  shall  be  joined,  and  mat  aorrow 
{ergot. 

» thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride, 
tea  again  Pre  quett*d  the  pride 
Of  Venice ;  and  her  hated  race 
Haws  fait  the  am  they  would  debase, 
Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  these 
Whom  viae  and  envy  made  my  foes." 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own- 
light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill' d  to  the  bone, 
And  shot  a  dullness  to  his  heart, 
Which  fix*d  him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 
Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 
He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold ; 
But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 
Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  mar, 
As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 
Frose  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night. 
The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone, 
And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone, 
As  he  look'd  on  the  face,  and  beheld  lis  hue 
So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew; 
Fair  hut  mint— without  the  ray 
Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 
like  sparkfing  waves  on  a  sunny  day ; 
And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 
And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 
And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  there  seem'd  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell, 
Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  werefix'd,  - 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmiz'd 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  tfyes  may  seem, 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  m  a  troubled  dream ; 
Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 
StirrM  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, 
80  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 
lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight ; 
Aa  they  seam,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come 

down 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown; 
Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 
As  the  guess  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

M  If  not  fur  love  of  me  be  given 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven,— 

Again  I  say— that  turban  tear 

From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 

Thine  injured  country's  sons  to  spare, 

Or  thou  art  lost ;  and  never  shalt  see 

Not  earth— that's  past— but  heaven  or  me. 

If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 

A  heavy  doom  'tis  thine  to  meet, 

That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin, 

And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within 

But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 

The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake; 

And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see    " 

Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee. 

There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon— r 

Tie  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon— 

If,  by  the  time  its  vapory  sail    ' 

Hath  oeeJsed  her  shaded  orb  to  veil," 


Thy  heart  within  thee  m  mft  < 
Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 
Bark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
~  refill." 


m 


Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  turn'd  aside 

By  deep,  mterminable  pride. 

This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 

BoU'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest. 

He  sue  for  mercy !    H«  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid! 

J9e,  wrongM  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 

Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  gravel 

No— though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst, 

And  charged  to  crush  him— let  it  burst  I 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly, 

Without  an  accent  of  reply ; 

He  wateh'd  it  passing ;  it  is  flown : 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone, 

And  thus  he  spake—"  Whate'er  my  fete, 

I  am  no  changeling— 'tis  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver. 

Then  rise  again ;  the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be, 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  lore  to  thee : 

But  thou  art  safe:  oh,  fly  with  me ! "        1 

He  turn'd,  but  she  is  gone  t  I 

Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 

Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air? 

He  saw  not,  he  knew  not ;  but  nothing  is  them 

xxn. 

The  night  is  past,  and  shoes  the  sun 

As  if  that  morn  were  a  jocund  one. 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  gray, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn, 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners  that  flit  as  they're  borne, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum* 
And  the  dish,  and  the  shout,  "  they  come,  they 


The  horsetails  •  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and 

the  sword 
From  its  sheath;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  fat 

the  word. 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van; 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain, 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain, 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town;  and  none  escape, 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass, 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass. 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit: 
The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ;  . 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before: 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head;  his  right  arm  is  bare, 
80  is  the  blade  of  bis  scimitar; 
The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  poet ; 
The  Timet  hhnselTst  the  head  of  the  host. 


When  the  cufossn'*  signs*  i*firee\  torn  on; 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  ans*t- 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a.  chief  in  her  hall*, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  atone  on  her  walla. 

God  and  the  prophet— Alia  Hu ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

"  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 


And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye 

fail? 
He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  erave 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  hare  1 " 
Thus  utter'd  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier ; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear, 
And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire ; 
Bilenee— hark  to  the  aignal«-fire! 

XXIII. 
As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo, 
Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar> 
And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 
He  tramples  on  the  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die, 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent; 
Many  a  bosom,  sheath'd  in  brass, 
StrewM  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shiver*d  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  mere  { 
Even  as  they  fell,  in-files  they  lay, 
like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levelled  plain  $ 
8ueh  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. 

XXIY. 
As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash* 
From  the  clifta  invading  dash 
Huge  fragments,  sapp'a  by  the  Ceaseless  flow, 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go,       \ 
IJ)tt  the  avalanche's  snow, 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 
Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 
By  the  long  and  oft  renewed 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 
Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 
Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder, 
Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 
How  the  sounding  battle  goes, 
If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 
If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 
In  that  annihilating  voice, 
Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and  through 
With  an  echo  dread  and  new : 
Ton  might  have  heard  it,  on  Oat  day, 
O'er  8alamis  and  Megara; 
(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say,)  • 
Even  unto  Piraeus  bay. 

XXV. 

FromtfcanoJnt  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hut, 
Satan  and  swexds  wish  NqpA  ware  jilt  ^ 


Butte  rampart  te  won,  and  me  sik^b^s^eb}.      I 

And  ajlbutihe  aft*  carnage  done.  I 

Shriller  shrieks,  now  mingting  come  I 

From  within  the  plunder*  d  dome : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet, 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  sKppery  street; 

But  here  and  there,  where  'vantage  ground 

Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found, 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 

Make  a  pause,  and  turn  again— 

With  banded  backs  against  the  waU 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  fall- 
There  stood  an  old  man—his  hairs  were  whips, 

But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  feay, 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day, 

In  a  semicircle  lay  '* 
\    Still  he  combated  un  wounded, 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lurk'd  beneath  his  corslet  bright ; 

But  every  wound  his  body  bore, 

Each  and^  had  been  ta'en  before : 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb, 

Few  of  our,  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 

Outnumber'd  his  thin  hairs  of  silver  gray. 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  tjipg'd 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore, 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a  score. 

Of  alLhe  might  have  been  the  airf 

Who  fell  thai  day  beneath  his  ire : 

For,  aonlesa  left  long  years  ago, 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait  * 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate, 

His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb. 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appease*},  ' 

fcPatroclus'  spirit  less  was  pleased 
AThan  his,  Minqtti's  son  who  died 
{/Where  AsiaViftmnds  and  ours  divide. 

Buried  he  lay  where,  thousands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  l^on  \ 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 
Not  a  stone  on  their  *urf,  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves ; 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortality  saves. 

XXVI. 
Hark  to  the  Allah  shout !  a  band 
Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand ; 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare, 
Swifter  to  smite,  acd  never  to  spare- 
Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on ; 
Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known ; 
Others  a  gaudier  garb  may  show, 
To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe » 
Many  a  hand's  on  a  rioher  hilt, 
-But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gftti  ' 
;  Many  a  loftier  turban  may  wear, 
Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 
Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  'tis  theft  t 
There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before; 


THS38B0B  QFCOMNTH. 


nt 


\ 


Tbate  is  not  a  banns*  In] 
,Vm  lure  the  Delfcit  naif  to  for; 
It  glances  like  a  felling  star! 
Whoe'er  that  mighty  am.  it  Men, 
*ne  bravest  be,  or  late  hare  been ; 
Then  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Tamly  to  tho  vengeful  Tartar  j 
Or  the  hero,  aUeat  lying, 
Scons  to  yield  a  groan  in.  dying ; 
Mastering  Wales*  feeble  blow 
'Gainst  the  nearest  levell'4  foe, 
Though  feint  beneath  the  mutual  wound* 
Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

XXVIL 
Still  die  old  man  stood  eteet, 
And  Alp's  career  a  moment  oheckHL 
••  Yield  thee,  Minotti ;  quarter  take 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 


Though  the  Hfc  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  ever.' 

M  Franceses !— Oh  my  promised  bride ! 
Km*  ahe  too  perish  by  thy  pride  r  " 

'« She  is  safe."— M  Where?  where  ?'•—««  In  heaven; 
From  whence  thy  trailer  soul  ■  del? en*  ■ ' 
Far  from  thee,  and  undeflledV' 
Grnaly  teen  Mmctti  smiled, 
I    As  he  «aw  Asp  staggering  bow 
Before  hk  words,  ns  with  a  blow. 

"Oh  God  I  when  died  she  ?"—"Yesternight-- 
Nor  weep  I  for  her.  spirit's  fight : 
None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 
Stares  to  Mahomet  and  thee— 
Come  on !  "—That  challenge  is  In  i 
Alp's  already  with  the  slain ! 
While  Minotti's  words  were  wreaking 
More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 
Than  his  mlohfam's  point  had  found, 
Had  the  time  allow**1  to  wound. 
From  within  the  neighboring  porch 
Of  a  long  defended  church, 
When  the  last  and  desperate  few 
Would  ft*  faffing  fight  renew, 
The  sharp  shot  dashed  Alp  to  the  | 
Use,  an  eye  eouH  view  the  wound 
That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  ttesntdel. 
Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 
A  flash  like  fire  within  Us  eyes 
Biased,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 
And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk ; 
Nought  ef  life  left,  save  m  quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shiTering : 
They  tnrn'd  him  on  his  back ;  his  breast 
And  brow  were  stam'd  with  gore  and  duet, 
And  through  his  Up*  the  life-blood  oosed, 
From  its  deep  Tea*  lately  loosed ; 
But  in  Us  puke  there  was  no  throb, 
Nor  on  hie  lips  one  dying  sob ; 
Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death : 
.  Bre  his  Tery  thought  could  pray, 
UnaneU'd  he  pasrd  away, 
Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid,— 
To  the  last  a  renegade^ 


XXtflt       * 
FeacruBy  the  yell  arose 
Of  his  followers  and  his  foes ; 
These  m  joy,  in  fury  those ; 
Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 
Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust 
Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust. 
8treet  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 
The  latest  portion  of  the  land 

#  Left  beneath  his  high  command ; 

*  With  him,  aiding  heart  ana  hand, 
The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 
Still  the  church  is  tenable, 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 
That  half  wronged  the  city's  fall, 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell : 

Thither  bending  sternly  back, 

They  leare  before  a  bloody  track ; 

And,  with  fheir  races  to  the  foe, 

Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow, 

The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train, 

Join  to  those  within  the  mne ; 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 

Sheltered  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 
Brief  breathing- time!  the  turban'd  host. 
With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast, 
Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat. 
Their  numbers  balh  their  own  retreat ; 
For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not ; 
And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  try 
Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 
They  perfosee  must  do  or  die. 
They  die ;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close, 
Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose ; 
Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 
The  ranks  unahinn'd,  though  slaaghter*d  stfll; 
And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 
Before  the  still  renewed  attacks : 
And  now  the  Othman's  gain  the  gate ; 
Still  assists  its  iron  weight, 
And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot. 
From  ovary  crevice  comes  the  shot; 
From  every-  shattered  window  pour 
The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower : 
But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  i 

(The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak- 
It  benda-it  fans-^and  aU  is  o'er ; 
Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  mere ! 

XXX. 

(Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 
Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone  s 
Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone, 
Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 
With  eyes  Of  light  and  loeks-of  love ; 
And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 
To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine, 
When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 
Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee, 
Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 
To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 
Still  she  smiled ;  even  now  she  smiles, 
Though  slaughter  streams  along  her 
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Minotti  lifted  bit  aged  eft, 
And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh, 
Then  seised  a  torch  which  biased  thereby ; 
And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosalo  stone 

Contain'd  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graren  floor, 

Bnt  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carred  crests,  and  curious  hues, 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse, 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippery    stain'd,  and  strewn 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'erthrown : 

There  were  dead  shore,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  coffin'd  row ; 

Ton  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 

By  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate ; 

Bnt  War  had  entsr'd  their  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 
I   In  masses  by  the  fleshiest  dead : 
I    Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  bean 
I    The  Christians'  chiefest  magasine ; 
'    To  these  a  late-form'd  train  now  led, 

Minotti' s  last  and  stem  resource 

Against  the  foe's  o'erwhelming  force. 

XXXIL 
The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain : 
For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 
With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead, 
And  lop  the  already  Unless  head, 
And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche, 
And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich, 
And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  bless'd. 
To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 
Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show ! 
On  its  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold ; 
Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prise, 
Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes ! 
That  morn  it  held  the  holy  wine, 
'Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 
Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day 
To  shrive  their  souk  ere  they  join'd  in  the  fray. 
Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay ; 
And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 
From  the  purest  metal  cast; 
▲  spoO-^tno  richest,  and  the  last 

XXXIII. 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch'd 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reaoh'd, 
When  old  Minotti's  hand 
t       Touch'd  with  the  torch  the  tsain— 
Tiaflredl 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  tha,  slain, 


The  turben'd  victors,  the  Christian  band. 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Hnrl'd  on  high  with  the  shiver'd  fane, 

In  one  wild  roar  expired ! 
The  shatter'd  town— the  walls  thrown  down— 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent— 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent, 

As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd— 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven, 

By  that  tremendous  blast— 
Proclaimed  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore : 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
Ail-that  mingled  there  below : 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
Scorch'd  and  shrivell'd  to  a  span, 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
like  a  cinder  streVd  the  plain: 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles ; 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  fax  away, 
Scatter'd  o'er  the  isthmus  lay ; 
Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they  ? 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say ! 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay, 
And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child, 
Little  deem'd  she  such  a  day 
Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 
Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  offspring  more ; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  face, 
Save  a  scatter'd  scalp  or  bone : 
And  down  came  biasing  rafters,  strown 
Around,  and  many  a  falling  stone, 
Deeply  dinted  in  ttyB  clay, 
All  blacken'd  there  and  reeking  my. 
All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappaar*d ; 
The  wild  birds  flew ;  the  wild  dogs  fled, 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead ; 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke ; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  tie  yoke— 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain. 
And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rein ; 
The  bullfrog's  note,  from  out  the  marsh, 
Deepmouth'd  arose,  and  doubly  harsh 
The  wolves  yelfd  on  the  cavern'd  hill, 
Where  echo  roll'd  in  thunder  still ; 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,10 
BayM  from  afar  complainingly, 
With  a  mix'd  and  mournful  sound, 
like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound : 
With  sudden  wing,  and  ruffled  breast, 
The  eagle  left  his  rooky  nest, 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun, 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd'so  dun ;  • 
Their  smoke  assaiTd  his  startled;  beak, 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek- 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won  I 


NOTES  TO  THE  8IEGE  OF  CORINTH. 


The  Turcoman  hath  left  hit  herd. 

-.         Page  166,  line  88. 

TktUfcof  the  TnrAm  is  wandering  and  pa* 
•ajfhel:  they  dwell  in  tenia. 


a* 


uy»    he 


Page  167,  line  57. 

All  CoraiouTgi,  the  favorite  tit  three  sultans,  and 
waadYiaer  to  Aekmet  lit.  after  recovering  Pelo- 
IWMenii  from  the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was 
"wtally  Wounded  in  the  next,  against  the  Ger- 
5«£i it  the  battle  of  Peterwaradm,  (in  the  plain 
w  Carknrita,)  in  Hungary,  endeavoring  to  rally  his 
pri*.  He  died  of  his  wounds,  next  day.  His 
hit  order  was  the  decapitation  of  General  Brenner, 
***  tome  other  German  prisoners :  and  has  last 
•oris.  "Oh  that  I  could  inns  sera  all  the  Chris- 
tan  dogfi"  a  speech  and  act  not  unlike  one  of 
"tada.  He  wan  a  young  man  of  great  ambition 
Jjd  vnbotnded  presumption:  on  being  told  that 
™»  Eugene,  then  opposed  to  him,  "  was  a  great 
8»mChe  said,  "I  shall  become  a  % 


become  a  greater,  and 


Then  Mfowf  we  ebb  in  that  ttdtlett  sen. 

Page  169,  line  91. 

Thenadtr  need  hardly  he  reminded  that  there 
*•  ■*  peneptwle  tides  in  the  Mediterranean. 


totthtirwtite  tuekt  crauneVd  o'er  the  whiter  tkuU. 
.    Page  170,  line  & 

1Tja  spectacle  I  hare  seen,  such  as  described,  be* 
**ft  the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople, 
a  tb  Htue  cavities  worn  by  the  Bosphorus  in  the 
Jes*  a  asjppw  terrace  of  which  projects  between 
tt»  mil  and  the  water.  I  think  the  fact  U  also 
tcntuuea  in  Hobhonse's  Travels.  The  bodies 
*wt  probably  those  of  some  refractory  Janjsaxies. 


^mckm^kadeimglelemth&tfhmr. 
Page  170V  line  60. 


.  TaistafLor 
««)lakanet 


,loek,isUftftoma 
draw  them  into 


by  it 


Wa$  U  the  wind,  through  tome  hallow  ttont. 
Page  160,  line  87. 

I  must  here  acknowledge  a  close,  though  unia* 
tentional,  resemblance  in  these  twelve  lines  to  a  1 
passage  in  an  unpublished  poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  ' 
called  "Christabel."  It  was  not  till  after  these 
lines  were  written  that  I  heard  that  wild  and  singu- 
larly original  and  beautiful  poem  recited ;  and  the 
MS.  of  that  production  I  nerer  saw  till  very  recent- 
*  \  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  who. 
_  hope,  is  convinced  that  I  have  not  been  a  wilful 
plagiarist.  The  original  idea  undoubtedly  pertains 
to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has  been  composed 
above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by-  a  hope 
that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  publication  of  a 
production,  of  which  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  ap- 
probation to  the  applause  of  far  more  competent 
judges. 

Then  it  a  Hght  cloud  by  the  moon. 

Page  171,  line  «. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  from 
lines  588  to  603  has  been  admired  by  those  whose  . 
approbation  is  valuable.    I  am  glad  of  it :  but  it  Is  J 
not  orignal— at  least  not  mine;  it  may  be  found, 
much  better  expressed  in  pages  182-3-4  of  the  Bag-  • 
lufr  ^ffflMTinf  ffVnthrhi"  (i  fnwant  thr  jin  rinr  pup  \ 
of  the  French,)  a  work  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred, and  never  recur  to,  or  read,  without  a  re- 
newal of  gratification. 

8. 
The  hortetoih  are  pheek'd  from  Oe  ground,  and  the 
tword.  Page  171,  line  10& 

The  horsetail  axed  upon  a  lance,  a  Pacha's  stand- 
sad. 

9. 
And  etaos  the  day  when  tu  the  Jftvft 

Page  Inline  98. 
In  the  naval  battle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Darda- 
nelles between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

10. 
ThejackaVt  troop,  in  aether* d  cry. 

Page  174,  line  109. 
I  believe  I  have  taken  a  poetical  license  to  trans- 
plant the  jackal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I  never  saw 
nor  heard  these  animals ;  but  among  the  ruins  of 
Spaesus  I  have  heard  them  by  hundreds.  They 
haunt  ruins,  and  follow  i 
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3CROPE    BERDtfORE    DAVIES,    ESQ. 

THE   FOLLOWING  POEM  18  X2T80BXBBD, 

BY  QUI  WHO  HAS  LONG  ABMXBJU>  ZXB  TkLStm  AND  TALVBD  tf^UB! 

22,  1816. 


ADVBRTXSBttJSJiT. 

Trb  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  Gibbon's  "Antiquities  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick."— 1  am  aware,  that  in  modern 
im«>  the  delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader 
may  deem  such  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
uostry.  The  Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the 
•est  of  ov  old  BngHsh  writers,  were  of  a  different 
opinion:  as  Alfieri  and  Schiller  have  also  been, 
more  recently,  upon  the  continent.  The  following 
extract  will  explain  the  facts  on  which  the  story  is 
founded.  The  name  of  Ato  is  snhstitated  for 
Nicholas,  as  more  metrical. 

"Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  HI.  Pernors  was 
polluted  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony 
of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves  of  his 
wife  Parisini,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful 
and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded  in  the 
eactle  by  the  sentence  of  a  father  and  husband,  who 
published  his  shams,  and  sm  fifed  their  execution. 
He  was  unfortanats,  if  they  were  guilty;  if  they 
were  innocent,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate ;  nor 
Is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I  can  sin- 
cerely approve  the  last  act  of  justice  of  a  parent."— 
OBoe*'*  MtoxQoneovt  Work*,  vol.  ill.  p.  470,  new 


I. 

Is  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers*  tows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word : 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 

Hake  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 


Bash  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
Aat  ta  the  sky  file  stars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue,  « 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 
Bo  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 

II. 
But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall     I 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall,  I 

And  H  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 
That  Ac  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night 
And  if  she  sits  in  Bste's  bower, 
Tis  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower— 
She  listens— but  not  for  the  nightrsgite 
Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 
There  glides  a  step  through  the  foHaga  taiek. 
And  her  cheek  grows  pale— and  her  heart  beats 

quick. 
There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling  leaves 
And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  he 
A  moment  more— and  they  shall  meet— 
TSs  past— her  lover's  at  her  feet  J 

IIL 

And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside, 
"With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  } 
Its  living  things—its  earth  and  sky- 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath ; 
As  if  aU  else  had  passed  away, 

Thaw  only  for  ea- 


PARXSINA. 


m 


ThsJi  *sry  sighs  are  fan  of  jo) 

80  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay, 
That  happy  mad  new  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway : 
Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
la  that  tumultuous  tender  dream  ? 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power, 
Or  panted  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour  ? 
Or  thought  how  brief  such  momenta  last  ? 
Bat  yet—they  are  already  past ! 
Ah*  (  we  must  awake  before 
We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 
With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 
And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last.   * 
The  frequent  sigh— -the  long  embrace— 

The  lip  that  there  would  cling  for  ever, 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 
As  If  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar— 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace,*  • 
Yet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-place ; 
But  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart, 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  Cast  the  deeds  of  ill. 


And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed,     t 

To  covet  there  another's  bride ;  ' 

But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 
But  fevered  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 
And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams, 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away : 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VL 
He  clasped  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 

And  listeu'd  to  each  broken  word :  . 

He  hears— Why  doth  Prince  Aso  start,      1 

As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard  i    \ 
And  well  he  may— a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may^-his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease : 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Aso's  shame* 
And  whose  that  name  ?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  tine,  shore, 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rook 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  jasemo  1 

80  came  upon  his  soul  thejshock. 
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And  whose  that  name  ?  'lis  1 
In  sooth  hs  had  not  deem'd  of  this  !— 
Tis  Hugo's,— he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved— his  own  all-evil  son— 
The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betrayed  Bianca's  truth,     \ 
The  maid  whose  Yolly  could  confide     ' 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 


VII. 
He  phiek'd  has  poniard  in  its  sheath, 

But  sheath'd  it  ere  the  point  was  bare  - 
Hows'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair— 
At  least,  not  smiling— sleeping— there- 
Nay  more :— he  did  not  wake  her  then, 
But  gased  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again— 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 
8he  spake  no  more— but  still  she  slumberM— 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  numbered. 

VIII. 

And  with  the  morn  he  sought,  and  found, 

In  many  a  tale  from  those  around, 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  wo ; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 
To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt— the  shame— the  doom— to  her : 

Concealment  is  no  more    they  speak 

All  circumstance  which  may  compel 

Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell : 

And  Aso's  tortured  heart  and  ear 

Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 
He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  Ipa  state, 
The  chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,— 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair ;  (  ,, 

Both  young— and  one  how  passing  fair ! 
With  swordiess  belt,  and  Xetter'd  hand, 
Oh,  Christ  1  that  such  a  sen  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire. 
The  tale  of  his  disgraced 
And  pat  he  seems  not  overoome, 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 


And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Pariaina  wait  her  doom ;     , 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait- 
Where  Beauty  watch'd  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice— her  lovely  mien— 
And  gather  from  her  air  an^gait 
The  graces  of  ita  queen : 
Then,— had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand^  swords  b*d  sheathless  shone* 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own.     . 
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Now,— -what  is  the  ?  sad  whet  ate  they  ? 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 
All  silent  and  unheeding  now, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 
And  folded  anna,  and  freezing  air. 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 
Her  knights,  and  dames,  her  court— is  there. 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  eoneh'd  before  her  glane*, 
Who — were  his  jum  a  moment  free- 
Had  died  or  gain'd  her  liberty ; 
The  minion  of  his  father's  bride,— 
He,  too,  is  fettered  by  her  side ; 
Nor  sees  her  swollen  and  rail  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 
Those  lids— o'er  which  the  violet  rein 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite- 
Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. 

XI. 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed : 
His  senew,  if  he  felt  it,  slept ; 

Stern  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 
Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  avowM, 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd ; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her : 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  wcic 
His  guilt— his  love— his  present  state— 
His  father's  wrath— all  good  men's  hate— 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate— 
And  hex's,  oh,  hex's !— he  dared  net  thaew 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow ! 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray 'd 
Remorse  for  ail  the  wreck  it  made. 


XII. 

And  Aso  spake :— '•  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son; 
That  dream  this  morning  pess'd  away, 

Ere  day  defines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone ! 
Well,— let  that  pass,— there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done : 
Those  ties  are  broken— not  by  me ; 
Let  that  too  pass ;— The  doom's  prepared ! 
/        Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 
/  And  then— thy  crime's  reward ! 

\        Away !  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 
I  Before  its  evening  stars  are  met— 

Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 
Farewell !  I  will  not  see  thee  die- 
But  thou,  frafl  thing !  shah  view  his  head- 
Away  !  I  cannot  speak  the  rest: 
Go !  woman  of  tike  wanton  breast, 
|        Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed : 
Go !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outUve, 
And  joy  thee  hi  the  life  I  give  M 
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And  here  stern  Axo  hid  his  face— 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flcVd  again, 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space, 

And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 

His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng ; 

While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands. 

And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 

His  father's  ear :  the  silent  sire 

Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  death- 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride, 
And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand, 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine, 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine : 

Then  gav'st,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not : 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name, 
Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame ; 
But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he, 
Her  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be, 
Her  broken  heart— my  sever'd  head- 
Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 
Thy  youthful  love— paternal  care. 
Tie  true,  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong*- 

But  wrong  for  wrong :— this,  deem'd  thy  brtta. 

The  other  victim  of  thy  pride, 
Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  long. 
Thou  saw'st,  and  eovetedst  her  charms— 

And  with  thy  very  crime— my  birth, 

Thou  tauntedst  me— as  little  worth ; 
A  match  ignoble  for  her  arms, 
Because,  forsooth,  I  eould  not  claim 
The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name, 
Nor  sit  on  Este's  lineal  throne : 

Yet,  were  a  few  short  summers  nine, 

My  name  should  more  than  Bate's  shine 
With  honors  all  my  own. 
I  had  a  sword— and  have  a  breast 
That  should  have  won  as  haught*  a  crest 
As  ever  waved  along  the  hue 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 
Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 
The  brightest  by  the  better  born; 
And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 
Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 
When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  '  Bate  and  of  Victory ! ' 
I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime, 
Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  mast 
At  length  roll  o'er  my  reckless  dust  j— 
Such  maddening  momenta  as  my  past, 
They  could  not  and  they  did  not,  1 
Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base, 
And  thy  nobility  of  race 
Disdain'd  to  deck  a  thing  like  me— 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 

Some  features  of  my  father's  face, 
And  in  my  spirit— all  of  thee. 
From  thee— this  tamelessness  of  1 
From  thee— nay,  vAerefbre  dost  thou  start  N» 
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From  thee  In  all  their  vigor,  came 

But  yet  she  lived— and  all  too  soon 

My  aim  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame-" 

Recover'd  from  that  death-like  swoon- 

Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone, 

But  scarce  to  reason— every  sense 

But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 

Had  been  o'erstnmg  by  pangs  intense;            ( 

8ee  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done ! 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain                      / 

Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a  son  I 

(As  bowstrings,  when  relax'd  by  rain,            / 

I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 

The  erring  arrows  launch  aside)                     J 

Far  that,  like  thine,  abhorr'd  control ; 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide*    1 

And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 

The  past  a  blank,  the  fature  black, 

Thou  gav*st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 

With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 

I  Talned  it  no  more  than  thou, 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path, 

When  rose  thy  casque  store  thy  brow, 

When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 

And  we,  all  side  by  side,  hare  striven, 

She  fear'd— she  felt  that  something  ill 

And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven : 

Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill- 

The  past  is  nothing— and  at  last 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew ;    - 

The  fature  can  but  be  the  past ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die— but  who  ? 

Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died: 

She  had  forgotten ;— did  she  breathe  ? 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mother's  ill, 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath, 

And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around ; 

I  feel  thou  art  my  father  still ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown'd 

And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 

On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 

"Tis  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 

Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  ? 

Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 

All  was  confused  and  undefined 

My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 

To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind ; 

As  err*d  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son, 

A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears : 

And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 

My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view,        * 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 

But  God  must  judge  between  us  too !  " 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream ; 

For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break ; 

XIV. 

Oh !  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake  I 

He  oeaaed    and  stood  with  folded  arms, 

XV. 

On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded ; 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 

And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded, 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 

Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank'd, 

In  the  gray  square  turret  swinging, 

When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank'd, 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Till  Fariaina's  fatal  charms 

Bswrity  to  the  heart  they  go ! 

Again  attracted  every  eye- 

Hark !  the  hymn  is  singing— 

Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die ! 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so! 

The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  111: 

For  a  departing  being's  soul 

Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 

The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll 

Not  once  had  turn'd  to  either  aide— 

He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 

Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close, 

Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee ; 

Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose, 

Sad  to  hear— and  piteous  to  Bee — 

But  found  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 

Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 

The  circling  white  dilated  grew— 

With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around— 

And  there  with  glassy  gase  she  stood 

And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 

As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 

That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 

But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 

Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true- 

80  large  and  slowly  gather'd  slid 

Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 

From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  hit  fid, 

While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 

It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  \ 

To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father! 

And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 

Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eye*. 

XVL 

To  speak  she  thought— the  imperfect  note 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 

Was  choked  wKkin  her  swelling  throat, 

Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 

Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 

Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 

Her  whole  heart  gashing  in  the  tone. 

And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 

It  ceased— again  she  thought  to  speak, 

And  his  evening  beams  are  abed 

Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, 

Full  on  Hugo's  feted  head, 

And  to  the1  earth  she  fell  like  stone 

As  his  last  confession  pouring 

Or  statue  from  Hs  base  o*erthtewn, 

To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 

More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life— 

In  penitential  holiness, 

A  monument  of  Abo's  wife,*- 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 

Than  her,  that  Irving  guilty  thing, 

With  absolution  such  as  may 

Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 

Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 

That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten,- 

That  guilt's  detection  «nd  despair. 

: 

As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen'— 
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And  the  ringi  of  chestnut  hair 
Curl'd  half  down  hit  neck  so  bare ; 
But  blighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  gutter— 
Oh!  that  parting  hour  was  bitter ! 
Brett  the  stern  stood  chill'd  with  awe: 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law- 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 

XVII. 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  orer 
Of  that  false  son— end  daring  lover !  • 

His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted— 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp'd, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp'd : 
'Tis  done—all  closely  are  they  shorn— 
The  Test  which  till  this  moment  worn— 
The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave— 
Most  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Bven  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
But  no-^that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 
All  feelings  seemingly  subdued, 
In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew*d, 
When  headsman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind ; 
As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 
"  No— yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath— 
These  hands  are  chain'd— but  let  mo  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 
Strike :  "—and  as  the  word  he  said, 
Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke— 
"  Strike  "—and  flashing  fell  the  stroke— 
Boll'd  the  head— and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stain'd  and  heaving  trunk 
i     In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
'      81aked  with  its  ensanguined  rain ; 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick— then  fix  for  ever. 
He  died  as  erring  man  should  die, 

'Without  display,  without  parade ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd, 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
•   Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  Prior  kneeling, 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling ; 
His  wrathful  sire— his  paramour— 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour  ? 
No  more  reproach— no  more  despair ; 
No  thought  but  heaven— no  word  but  prayer- 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headsman's  stroke, 
He  clainVd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around. 

XVIII. 
8tlll  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 
Bach  gaser'a  bosom  held  his  breath ; 
But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 
A  cold  electric  shiver  ran, 
As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 
On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended, 
And  with  a  hushing  sound  comprest, 
A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 
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But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there 

Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 

Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shook. 
Save  one: — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 
So  madly  shrill,  so  passing  wild  ? 
That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  her  child, 
Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 
To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 
like  a  soul's  in  endless  wo. 
Through  Aso's  palace-lattice  driven, 
That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 
And  every  eye  is  tura'd  thereon ; 
But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone ! 
It  was  a  woman's  shriek— and  ne'er 
In  madlier  accents  rose  despair; 
And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  past, 
In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 

XIX. 
Hugo  is  fallen ;  and,  from  that  hour,      \ 
No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower,  I 

Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen :  / 

Her  name— as  if  she  ne'er  had  been— 
Was  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear, 
Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear ; 
And  from  Prince  Aso's  voice  by  none 
Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son ; 
No  tomb— no  memory  had  they ; 
Theirs  was  unoonseerated  clay ; 
At  least  the  knight*  s  who  died  that  day. 
But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 
Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid : 
Whether  in  convent  she  abode, 
And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road, 
By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 
Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears; 
Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 
For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 
Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote, 
She  died  by  tortures  less  remote ; 
Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 
With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman's  shock. 
In  quicken'd  brokennees  that  came, 
In  pity,  o'er  her  shatter' d  frame, 
None  knew— and  none  can  ever  know: 
But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 
Her  life  began  and  closed  in  wo !  * 

XX. 

And  Aso  found  another  bride,  i 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side ;  I 
But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 
As  him  who  withez'd  in  the  grave ; 
Or  if  they  were— on  his  cold  eye 
Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 
Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 
But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended, 
And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended, 
And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were 
The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 
Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 
Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there  ; 
Sears  of  the  lacerating  mind 
Whioh  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 
He  was  pass'd  all  mirth  or  wo : 
Nothing  more  remain'd  below  ' 
But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 
A  »ind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 
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A  heart  which  shunnM  itself-end  yet 
Thst  would  not  yield— nor  could  forget, 
Which  when  it  least  appear**  to  melt, 
Intensely  thought— intensely  felt : 
The  deepest  iee  which  ever  froze 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close — 
The  Irving  stream  lies  quick  below, 
And  flows    and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 
8till  was  his  seaTd-up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted; 
Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 
Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  we  banish: 
When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 
We  cheek  those  waters  of  the  heart, 
They  are  not  dried— those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head, 
And  zesting  in  their  spring  more  pure, 
For  ever  in  its  depth  endure, 

,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd, 


And  cheriah'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 
With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left, 
To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft ; 
Without  the  power  to  fill  again 
The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain ; 
Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souk  shall  gladness  share, 
With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 
Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree ; 
That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  31 ; 
Yet  Axo's  age  was  wretched  still. 
The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree, 
If  lopp'd  with  care  a  strength  may  give, 
•By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  Hve 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free : 
But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 
The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe, 
The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels, 
And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals. 
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As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 

Page  176,  line  14. 

The  lines  contained  in  Section  I.  were  printed 
asset  to  music  some  time  since;  but  belonged  to 
the  poem  where  they  now  appear,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  composed  prior  to  "  Lara, '  and  other 
compositions  since  published. 


That  should  hove  won  as  haught  a  crest. 

Page  178,  line  108. 

Haught  ■  haughty—"  Away,  haught  man,  thou 
est  insulting  me  "ShaJcspeore,  Richard  II. 


Her  Ufe  began  and  closed  in  wo. 

Page  160,  line  109. 

*"  This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people 
of  Ferrara,  for  there  occurred  a  very  tragical  event 
in  the  court  of  their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  both 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  with  the  exception  of 
the  unpolished  and  negligent  work  of  Sardi,  and 
one  other,  have  given  the  following  relation  of  it. 
from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many  details,  and 
especially  the  narrative  of  Bandelli,  who  wrote  a 
century  afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with 
''  flie  contemporary  historians. 

"  By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  deU'  Assassino, 
to  Marquis  in  the  year  1406,  had  a  son  called  TJgo, 


a  beautiful  and  ingenious  youth.  Parisina  Malatee 
ta,  second  wife  of  Niccolo,  like  the  generality  of 
step-mothers,  treated  him  with  little  kindness,  to 
the  infinite  regret  of  the  Marauis,  who  regarded 
him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked  leave 
of  her  husband  to  undertake  a  certain  journey,  to 
which  he  consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ugo 
should  bear  her  company ;  for  he  hoped  by  these . 
means  to  induce  her,  in  the  end,  to  lay  aside  the 
obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived  against 
him.  And  indeed  his  intent  was  accomplished  but 
too  well,  since,  during  the  journey,  she  not  only  di- 
vested herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  After  their  return,  the  Marquis 
had  no  longer  any  occasion  to  renew  his  former  re* 

5 roofs.  It  happened  one  day  that  a  servant  of  the 
larquis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some  call  him,  Gior- 
gio, passing  before  the  apartments  of  Parisina,  saw 
going  ont  from  them  one  of  her  chambermaids,  all 
terrified  and  in  tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she  told 
him  that  her  mistress,  for  some  slight  offence,  had 
been  beating  her ;  and,  giving  vent  to  her  rage,  she 
added,  that  she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if  she 
chose  to  make  known  the  criminal  familiarity  which 
subsisted  between  Parisina  and  her  step-son.  The 
servant  took  note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to 
his  master.  He  was  astounded  thereat,  but  scarce- 
ly believing  his  ears,  he  assured  himself  .of  the 
fact,  alas !  too  clearly,  on  the  18th  of  May,  by 
looking  through  a  hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of  his 
wife's  chamber.  Instantly  he  broke  into  a  furious 
rage,  and  arrested  both  of  them,  together  with  Al- 
dobrandino  Bangoni,  of  Modena,  her  gentleman, 
and  also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women  of  her 
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dumber,  as  abettors  of  this  sinful  set.  He  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the 
judges  to  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  accustomed 
forms,  upon  the  culprits.  This  sentence  was  death. 
Some  there  were  that  bestirred  themselves  in  favor 
of  the  delinquents,  and,  among  others,  TJgoccion 
Contrario,  who  was  all  powerful  with  Niccolo,  and 
also  his  aged  and  much  deserving  minister,  Alberto 
dal  Sate.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing  down 
their  cheeks,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him 
for  merer:  adducing  whatever  reasons  they  could 
suggest  for  sparing  the  offenders,  besides  those  mo- 
tives of  honor  and  decency  which  might  persuade 
him  to  conceal  from  the  public  so  scandalous  a  deed. 
But  his  rage  made  hk  Inflexible,  and,  on  the  in- 
stant, he  commanded  that  the  sentemse  should  be 
put  in  execution. 

"  It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and 
exactly  in  those  frightful  dungeons  whieh  are  seen 
at  this  day  beneath  the  chamber  called  the  Aurora, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  tower,  at  the  top  of  the 
street  Giovecca,  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
May  were  beheaded,  first  Ugo,  and  afterwards  Pari- 
sina.  Zoese,  he  that  accused  her,  conducted  the 
latter  under  his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishment. 
She,  all  along,  fancied  that  she  was  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit,  and  asked  at  everv  step,  whether 
she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot  r  She  was  told 
that  her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired 
what  was  become  of  U  Aand  received  for  answer, 
that  he  was  already  duad;  at  the  which,  sighing 
grievously,  she  exclaimed,  '  Now,  then,  I  wish  not 
myself  to  live ; '  and,  being  come  to  the  block,  she 
stripped  herself  with  her  own  hands  of  all  her  orna- 
ments, and  wrapping  a  cloth  around  her  head,  sub- 
mitted to  the  fatal  stroke,  which  terminated  the 
cruel  scene.  The  same  was  done  with  Rangoni, 
who,  together  with  the  others,  according  to  two 
calendars  in  the  library  of  St.  Francesco,  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent.  Nothing  else  is 
known  respecting  the  women. 


"The  Marquis  kept  wateh  the  whole  «T  that 
dreadful  night,  and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards 
and  forwards,  inquired  of  the  captain  of  the  castle 
if  Ugo  was  dead  yet  ?  who  answered  him,  Yes.  Ho 
then  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  desperate  lamen- 
tations, exclaiming,  'Oh!  that  I  too  were  dead* 
since  I  have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against 
my  own  Ugo ! '  And  then,  gnawing  with  Ms  teeth 
a  cane  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  passed  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  tears,  calling  frequently 
upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  the  following  day, 
calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
pubHc  his  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction 
could  not  be  kept  secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative 
to  be  drawn  out  upon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  all  the 
courts  of  Italv. 

"  On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
Francesco  Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  pub- 
lishing his  reasons,  that  stop  should  be  put  to  the 
preparations  for  a  tournament,  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Marquis,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
.city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place,  in  the 
square  of  St.  Mark,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  ducal  chair. 

"  The  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already 
done,  from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance, 
commanded  that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as 
were  well  known  to  him  to  be  faithless,  like  his 
Farisina,  should,  like  her,  be  beheaded.  Amongst 
others,  Barberina,  or,  as  some  call  her,  T.>n^^ 
Bomei,  wife  of  the  court  judge,  underwent  this  sen- 
tence, at  the  usual  place  of  execution,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Oiacomo,  opposite  the 
present  fortress,  beyond  St.  Paul's.  It  cannot  be 
told  how  strange  appeared  this  proceeding  inn 
prince,  who,  considering  his  own  disposition,  should, 
as  it  seemed,  have  been  in  such  cases  moat  indul- 
gent Some,  however,  there  were,  who  did  not  nil 
to  commend  him."  * 


THE   PRISONER  OF   CHILLON; 

A  FABLE. 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

f  BnSKAX  spirit  of  the  chainlesa  mindly 
Bright©«t  in  dungeons,  Liberty!  thou  art, 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart— 

The  heart  which  lore  of  thee  alone  can  bind;     * 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  conaign'dr—  ' 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 

And  Freedom's  lame  finds  wings  on  every  wind,  ; 

tariBon!  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place,     ■  "   *' 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar—for  'twas  trod, 

TJntQ  hie  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Boanivard !  >— May  none  those  marks  efthee 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


Mt  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night,* 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears: 
My  limbs  are'bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  afar 
Are  bmmVd,  and  berr'aWorbidden  fare ; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suner'd  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  ather  perish'det  the  stake 
For4enets  he  would  not  forsake  | 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  4hr*+~*  found  a  dwelling-place ; 
We  were  seven— who  new  ate  one, 

Sit  in  youth  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage ; 
One  in  fire,  sad  two  m  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seaVd: 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  east, 
Of  whom  «rfs  wreek  is  left  the  last. 


n. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  gothic  mould. 
In  Chilian's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray0 
DJm  with  a  dull  ixnprison'd  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp ; 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring. 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years— I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died. 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 


m. 

They  cham'd  us  each  to  a  column 
And  we  were  three— yet,  each  alone ; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight, 
And  thus  together— yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart; 
Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon-stone, 
A  grating  sound—aot  full  and  fleet 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be; 
It  might  be  fancy— but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own- 
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IV. 


I  was  the  eldest  cf  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 

I  ought  to  do— end  did  my  best— 
And  each  did  well  in  hie  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him— with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven, 

For  him  my  tcul  was  sorely  moved ; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distrest 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day— 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 

As  to  young  eagles,  being  free) 

A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  tQl  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun ; 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  His, 
And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  wo 
Which  he  abhorr*d  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 

But  fbrm'd  to  combat  with  his  kind ; 

8trong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 

Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood,   • 

And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 
With  joy :— but  not  in  chains  to  pine : 

His  spirit  wither'd  with  their  clank, 
I  saw  it  silently  decline— 
And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine ; 

But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 

rhose  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 

He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 
Had  rbllow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf  r 
To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 

And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

VI. 
S     Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls ; 
/    A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
/       Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
1       Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
V     From  ChOlon's  snow-white  battlement,8 
Which  round  about  the  wave  enthralls ; 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made~«nd  like  ft  lWinfl  flrava. 

Below  the  surfiice^f  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd ; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high, 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky ; 
And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd. 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 
I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  deolined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude, 


For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  ten, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  case : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goal 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  teats 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den : 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  f 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb, 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side ; 

r*H  TrtlT  frlsT  thr  —A  Mirl'-* 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand— nor  dead, 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died— and  they  unloek'd  his  chain, 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine— it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  freeboru  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer— 
They  coldly  laugh'd— and  laid  him  tfcmi 
^  The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 
k  His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
w  Such  murder's  fitting  monument  I 

vra. 

But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face. 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought, 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  and  inspired— 
I  He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 
Oh  God !  it  is  a  fearful  thing  \ 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing  J 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  :— 
I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 
I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread ; 
But  these  were  horrors— this  was  wo 
TJnmix'd  with  such— but  sure  and  slow ; 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
80  tearless,  yet  so  tender— kind, 
And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind : 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 
Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray— 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 
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And  not  a  word  of  i 

▲  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,— 

▲  little  talk  of  better  days, 
A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence— lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most; 
And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 
Of  tainting  nature's  feebleness, 
More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 
I  ttsten'd,  but  I  could  not  hear— 
I  eaU'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear: 
I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  draad 
Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 
I  eall'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound— 
I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 
And  msh'd  to  him ;— I  found  him  not, 
/only  sthVd  in  this  black  spot, 
I  only  lived— I  only  drew 
The  asfflaBn^^TTtungeon-dew : 

,  The  last— the  soC 
Betweenjne  and  the  clerTLsUTgink, 
Which  bound  mtt  III  mf  failing  race, 
Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 
One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath— 
My  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breathe ; 
I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 
Alas!  my  own  was  full  as  chill; 
X  had  not  strcngJfcJiLatir.  or  strife, 
But  feiUk»Ai*a*-stffl  afire— 
A  frantic  feeljngf  when  we  know 
That  what  wsTTore  shall  ne'er  be  ao. 

IknfiWnolj^y • 

I  oomd  not  die, 
X  had  no  eartuyliope— but  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

What  next  befel  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well— I  never  knew— 
First  came  thrloss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling— none— 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  atone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  wnat  I  wist, 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray : 
It  was  not  night—it  was  not  day, 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light,  i 
60  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  nxeaness— 'WllluwrTa  place ; 
There  werenb  stars— no  earth— no  time—    v 
No  check— no  change— no  good— no  crime—' 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  { 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 
Blind,  boundless  mute,  and  motionless ! 

"  X. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain,— 
It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
f  It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 
The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ban  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
1  I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
V£fut  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track ; 
M 
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I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 

Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 

I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 

Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 

That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
A     And  it  was  oome  to  love  me  when 
I       None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
I       And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
>{^ad  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 
But  knowing  well  captivity, 

8weet  Mrd  I  I  could  not  wish  for  thine; 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise ; 
For— Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  wUsf 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile; 
I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brothers  soul  oome  down  to  me: 
-Bgt  then  atlastjway  it  flew, 
Ana1  UiBil  'iwasmortal— well  I  knew, 
For  he  would*  never  urns  nave  down, 

Lone— as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 
Lone— as  a  solitary  donaT*" 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

XL 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate, 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  wo, 
But  so  it  was :— my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain, 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Beturning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 
"fy  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod  j 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  $tep  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick,         % 
~  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 


U* 


xn. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall. 
It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I  had  buried  one  and  all, 
Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 

A  wider  prison  unto  me ; 

No  child— no  sire— no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  my  misery ; 
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I  thought of  this,  and  I  wai  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad; 

But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 

To  my  barr'd  window*,  and  to  bend 

Once  more,  upon  the  mountain*  high, 

The  quiet  of  *  loving  eye. 

XIH. 
I  saw  the**  and  theywera  *ha  same, 
They  were  not  chaagatfiike  me  to  frame ; 
[  saw  theif  UlUUMnd  years  oi  snow' 
On  high— their  wide  long  lake  below. 
And  the  blue  Bhone  in  fullest  flow; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,4 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smiley 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  taU  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeae, 
And  by  It  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Hethought  he  never  flew  so  feat 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 
And  I  felt  troubled— and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 


The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save, 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opptest, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 


XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count— I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes'  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mots ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where. 
It  waa  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learn'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appear'd  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage— and  all  my  own  1 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
|  Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
]  And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
MHad  power  to  kill—- yet,  strange  to  teH ! 
In  quiet  we  had  learn'd  to  dwell— 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are :— even  I 
Begain'd  my  freedom  witfc-a,  sigh. 


NOTES  TO  THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


My  Bonnivard  !—may  none  thoee  mark*  efface  1 
Page  183,  one  13. 

Francois  de  Bonnivard,  file  de  Louis  de  Bonni- 
vard, originaire  de  Seyasel  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes, 
naquiten  1496:  il  fit  ses  etudes  a  Turin :  en  1510 
Jean  Aim*  de  Bonnivard,  son  oncle,  lui  resigns  le 
Frieure  de  St.  Victor,  qui  aboutissoit  aux  murs  de 
Geneve,  et  qui  formoit  un  benefice  considerable. 

Ce  grand  homme  (Bonnivard  merits  oe  titre  par 
la  force  de  son  ame,  la  droiture  de  son  oojur,  la  no- 
blesse de  ses  intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  conaeUa, 
le  courage  de  ses  demarches,  f  etendue  de  ses  con- 
naissances  et  la  vivacite  de  son  esprit,)  ce  grand 
homme,  qui  exciters  radmiration  de  toue  eeuz 
qn*unevertu  heroique  pent  eneore  emonvoic,  inspi- 


la  plus  vlve  reconnaissance  dans  las 
cceurs  des  Oenevois  qui  ahnent  Geneve.  Bonnivard 
en  fut  toujours  un  des  plus  femes  appals :  pour  as- 
surer la  hberte  de  notre  Republique,  fl  ne  cxaignit 
ri  de  perdre  eouvent  la  sienne ;  il  oublia  son  repos; 
meprisa  ses  ricbesses;  il  ne  negligee  lien  pour 
effermir  le  bonheur  d'une  patrie  ou'u  honors,  de  son 
choix :  des  ce  moment  if  la  cherit  comme  le  plus 
selee,  de  ses  citoyens ;  fl  la  servit  aveo  IHntrepidite 
d'un  heros,  et  fl  eorfvit  son  Histoire  aveo  la  naivete 
d'un  philosophe  et  la  chaleer  d'un  patriote. 

H  ait  dans  le  commencement  de  son  histoire  de 
Geneve,  que,  dee  gu'il  cut  commend  deUre  r  histoire 
dee  nation*,  U  ee  sentit  entrasntpareon  acid  pour  lee 
RepubUouee,  dont  iltpousa  toujour*  lee  wUr&e: 
c'est  oe  gout  pour  la  Uberte  que  mi  fit  sane  stole 
adopter  Geneve  pour  aa  patrie. 
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encore  jeune,  e'annonce  hantement 
le  defenseur  de  Geneve  contra  le  Dae  da 
flaroye  et  PBveque, 

Bn  1619,  Bonnivard  decent  le  martyr  de  aa 
patrie.  La  Due  de  Same  etant  autre  dans  Geneve 
awee  eJno  cant  hommee,  Bonnivard  craint  le  reaeenti- 
naeat  cm  Due;  A  vouhit  ae  retirer  a Fribourg pour 
am  eriter  lea  suites ;  mais  II  ftxt  trahi  par  danx  hom- 
mea  qui  racoompaanoient,  et  conduit  par  ordra  dn 
Prince  a  Grolee  od  il  rests,  prisonnier  pendant  denz 
ana.  Bonnivard  etoit  malheureux  dans  aes  voyages : 
eomme  sea  malheurs  n'avoient  point  ralenti  son  aele 
pour  Geneve,  il  etoit  toujours  un  ennemi  radontable 
poor  oeux  qui  la  menacoient,  et  par  consequent  il 
atavoit  fctre  expose  k  leura  coups.  II  fat  rencontre 
am  1580  sur  le  Jura  par  des  voleurs,  qui  le  depouil- 
levant,  et  qui  le  mirent  encore  entre  les  mains  du 
3>uc  de  Savoye :  ce  Prince  le  fit  enfcrmef  dans  le 
Chateau  de  Chillon,  on  il  resta  sans  6tra  interroge 
juaqnes  en  1638 ;  il  fat  alora  delivre  par  lea  Ber- 
mois,  qui  s'emparerent  du  Paya  de  Tana. 

Bonnivard,  en  sortant  de  aa  captivite,  eut  le  plaisir 
de  trouver  Geneve  libre  et  reformee ;  la  BepuoUqne 
s'empreasa  de  lui  temoigner  sa  reconnaissance  et  de 
le  deaommager  dee  maux  qu'il  avoit  soufferts ;  elle 
le  recut  Bourgeois  de  la  ville  an  moia  da  Jura  1696 ; 
die  lui  donna  la  maieon  hahitee  autrefois  par  le 
Yieaire-General,  et  elle  lui  assigna  una  pension  de 
900  ecus  d'or  tant  qu'il  sejourneroit  a,  Geneve.  H 
ftit  admia  dans  le  Conseil  de  Deux-Cent  en  1637. 

Bonnirard n'a pas  fini  d'etre  utile:  apprea  avoir 
tiavaille  k  rendre  Geneve  libre,  il  reussit  4  la  rendre 
tolerante.  Bonnivard  engages  le  Conseil  k  acoorder 
anx  Bcdesiastiques  at  anx  payeans  un  terns  sunt- 
sent  pour  examiner  tea  propositions  qu'on  leur 
Jaiaoit :  il  reussit  par  sa  douceur :  on  prGche  tou- 
jours le  Ghristianisme  avec  succes  quand  on  le 
preehe  avec  charite.  >  > 

Bonnivard  fat  savant;  sea  manuscrits,  qui  stmt 
dans  la  Biblotheque  publique,  prouvent  qu'il  avoit 
bleu  lu  les  auteurs  classiques  latins,  et  qu'il  avoit 
•ppsofondi  la  theologie  et  i'histoire.  Ce  grand 
nomine  simoit  lea  sciences,  et  il  croyoit  qirelles 
pouvoient  faira  la  globe  de  Geneve;  aussi  il  no 
aegHgea  rien  pour  lea  fixer  dans  cette  villa  naia- 
;  en  1661  fl  donna  aa  bibliotheque  an  publie ; 


elle  fat  le  commencement  de  notro  bibliotheque  pub* 
lktue;  et  cea  livrea  sont  an  partie  las  raxes  at  belles 
editions  dn  quinsxeme  siecle  qu'on  volt  dana  notre 
collection.  Enfln,  pendant  la  meme  annee,  oa  bon 
patriots  institua  la  Republiqae  son  heritiere  k  con- 
dition qu'elle  employeroit  sea  biens  k  entretnir  la 
College  aont  on  projettoit  la  fondation. 

U  paxoit  que  Bonnivard  mourut  en  1670;  mais 
on  ne  pent  I'assurer,  parce  qu'il  v  a  una  lacune  dans 
la  Necrologe  depuis  le  moia  de  Juillet  1670  jusques 
an  1671. 

2. 

In  a  tingle  night. 

^        Page  188,  Una  17. 


Ludovico  Sforaa,  aad  etfcare.— ?ne  eeme  Is  aa* 
aarted  of  Marie  Antoinette's,  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI. 
though  not  in  quite  so  short  a  period-  Grief  is  said 
to  have  the  aame  effect :  to  such,  and  not  to  fear 
this  change  in  here  was  to  be  attributed. 


From  Chilton's  mow-white  battlement. 

Page  184,  line  4* 

The  Chateau  da  Chillon  is  situated  between 
Clarena  and  VUleneuve,  which  last  is  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  On  its  left  are  the 
entrances  of  the  Rhone,  an£  opposite  are  the  heights 
of  lieillerie  and  the  range  of  Alpa  above  Boveret 
and  St.  Gingo. 

Near  it,  on  a  h&l  behind,  is  a  torrent ;  below  it, 
washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has  bean  fathomed  to 
the  depth  of  eight  hundred  feet,  (French  measure ;) 
within  it  are  a  range  of  dungeons,  in  which  the 
early  reformers,  lid  subsequently  prisoners  of  state, 
were  confined.  Across  one  of  the  vaults  is  a  beam 
black  with  age,  on  which  we  were\  informed  that 
the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the 
cells  are  seven  pillars,  or  rather,  eight,  one  being 
half  merged  in  the  wall;  in  soma  of  these  are  rings 
for  the  fetters  aad  the  fettered:  in  the  pavement 
the  steps  of  Bonnivard  have  left  thpir  traces  he 
was  confined  here  several  years'. 

It  is  by  this  castle  that  Rousseau  has  fixed  the 
catastrophe  of  his  Heloise,  in1  the  rescue  of  one  of 
her  children  by  Julie  from  the  water ;  the  shock  of 
which,  and  the  illness  produced  by  the  rmmersion 
is  the  cause  of  her  death. 

The  chateau  is  large,  and  seen  along  the  lake  far 
a  great  distance.    The  walls  are  whjfe. 


And  then  there  wa$  a  Utile  safe. 

Page  186,  Una  16\ 

Between  the  entranoea  of  the  Rhone  and  Vflle 
mauve,  not  far  from  Chillon,  is  a  vary  small  island : 
the  only  one  I  could  perceive,  in  my  voyage  round 
and  over  the  lake,  within  its  circuroJerenoe.  It 
contains  a  few  trees,  (I  think  not  above  three,)  and 
from  its  rfi»glfltm—  and  diminutive  aisa  has  a  pecu- 
liar effect  upon  the  view. 

'When  the  foregoing  poem  waa  composed  I  was 
not  gpffioiently  aware  of  the  history  of  Bannivaid, 
or  I  should  have  endeavored  to  dignify  the  subject 
by  aa  attempt  to  celebrate  his  courage  and  his  vir- 
tues. Some  account  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  a 
note  appended  to  the  "  8onnet  on  Chillon,"  with 
which  I  nave  bean  famished  by  the  kindness  of  a 
citisen  of  that  Republic,  which  is  still  proud  of  the 
memory  of  a  man  worthy  of  the  beat  age  of  ancient 
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Tib  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout  , 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 

Borne  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about, 
The  people  take  their  All  of  recreation, 

And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout, 
However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station, 

With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masking, 

And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 

II. 

The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies,  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better,) 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter ; 

And  gayety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 
Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her ; 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 

Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 

m. 

And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 

And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos ; 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 
All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  qui*  the  clergy, 

Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers !  I  charge  ye. 

IV. 

You'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briers, 
Instead  of  coat  and  small-clothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 
Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 

They'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's  son. 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 

Thai  boil'd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 
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V. 

But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Bag  Fair 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke ; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 
With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

No  place  that's  call'd  "Piasai"  in  Great  Britain 

VL 
This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which  being 

Interpreted,  implies  "  farewell  to  flesh:" 
So  call'd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 

Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh, 
But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
'Tis  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 
In  the  stage-ooach  or  packet  just  at  starting. 

VII. 
And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts, 
To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes, 

Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stows, 
A  thing  which  causes  many  "  poohs"  and  ■«  pUkes," 

And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  tho  Muse) 
From  travellers  accustomed  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

vra. 

And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 
"  The  curious  in  fish-sauce,"  before  they  cross 

The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 
Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross, 

(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 
By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss,) 

Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 

Or,  by  the  Lord!  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye; 
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IX. 

fnat  is  to  My,  if  jour  religion's  Roman, 

And  you  at  Borne  would  do  as  fiomans  do, 
According  ta  the  proverb,— although  no  man, 

If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast ;  and  you, 
If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman, 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout- 
Dine  and  be  d— d !  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse, 
But  that* s  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 


Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  hall, 
And  masque,  and  mine,  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  here  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story  * 

That  seaborn  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

XL 
They're  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  aroh'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions 
stfll; 
8ueh  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimick'd  ill ; 
And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's, 

(The  best's  at  Florence— see  it,  if  ye  will,) 
They  look  when  leaning  orer  the  balcony, 
Or  stepp'd  from  out  a  picture  by  Giorgione, 

XII. 
Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  beat ; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini'a  palace  go, 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  sest, 

And  that's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so ;  * 
Tia  but  the  portait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 
And  self;  but  meh  a  woman !  lore  in  life. 

xm. 

Lore  in  lull  life  and  length,  not  lore  ideal, 
No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 

But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 
That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same ; 

A  tiling  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 
Wer't  not  impossible,  besides  a  shams : 

The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  'twere  with  pain, 

Ton  once  hare  seen  but  ne'er  will  sea  again; 

XIV. 
One  of  those  farms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 

Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face  \ 
And,  Oh !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 

In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 
The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agsee, 

In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace, 
Whose  course  and  home  we  knewnot,  nor  shall  know, 
Like  the  feet  Pleiad*  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 
I  said  that  like  anient!*  by  Giorgione 

Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  ore, 
Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony, 

(For  beauty's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar,) 
And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar ; 
And  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very  pretty, 
And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more's  the  pi$y ! 


XVI. 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter. 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heel'd  Mercuries, 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better 
And  then,  God  knows,  what  mischief  may  arise, 

When  love  links  two  young  people  in  one  frtter, 
Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds, 
Elopements,  broken  tows,  and  hearts,  and  heads. 

XVIL 
Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame, 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 

Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 
Because  she  had  a  "  cavalier  servente." 

xvni. 

Their  jealousy  (if,  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether, 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's, 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather, 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows, 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether, 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers, 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's 

XIX. 
Didst  ever  see  a  gondola  ?  For  fear 

You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly: 
Tis  a  long  cover'd  boat  that's  common  here, 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compaetrjt 
Bow*d  by  two  rowers,  each  call'd  "  Gondolier," 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe, 
Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along, 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow, 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  wo, 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
lake  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's  done. 

XXL 

But  to  my  story.— 'Twas  some  yean  ago, 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 
The  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress ; 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 
And  so  well  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please,        1 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease.  { 

xxn. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  yeaa 

Which  certain  people  call  a  "  certain  age" 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 

Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears, 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page. 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word,— 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 
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xxm. 

Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 
Of  time,  and  time  returned  the  compliment, 

And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  drest, 
She  look'd  extremely  well  where'er  she  went : 

A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest, 
And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent, 

Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd*  to  flatter 

Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 

She  was  a  married  woman ;  'tis  convenient, 
Because  in  Christian  countries  'tis  a  rule 

To  Tiew  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient, 
Whereas,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 

(Unless  within  the  period  intenrenient 
A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool) 

I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  ft, 

Bxcept  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 

XXV. 
Her  husband  sa&'d  upon  the  Adriatic, 

And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 
And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique, 
(A  forty  days*  precaution  'gainst  disease,) 
Bis  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 
\   He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  name  Giuseppe,  eall'd  more  briefly,  Beppo.9 
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XXVL 
He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure; 
Though  color* d,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard, 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigor— 
A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 

And  jfa,  although  her  manners  show'4  no  rigor, 
Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 
80  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 

XXVIL 
But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blonder* d  into  debt, 

And  did  not  like  the  thought  of  steering  home ; 
And  there  were  several  ofler'd  any  bet, 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come, 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render'd  soger) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVUJ. 
Tie  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 

Which  I  hate  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 
He  left  his  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  t  little, 
And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might; 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 
And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 

She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 
Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 

With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 


XXX. 

She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise. 
And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 
A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice ; 

A  count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 

And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality. 


XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  count,  and  then  he  knew 
Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French,  and  Tuscan , 

The  last,  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too, 
And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin  ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  "  seccatora  " 

XXXIL 
His  "  bravo  "  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

Hush'd  "  academie  "  sigh'd  in  silent  awe ; 
The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around, 

For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  fiaw  ; 
The  "  prima  donna's  "  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 

Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "  bah  !  -* 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Bialto. 

XXXIII. 
He  patronised  the  Improvisatori, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporise  some  stansms, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story. 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory         [has ; 

Must  sorely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  Fnanot 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  saveliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seam'd  a  hero. 

XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  raithrul,  too,  as  weuas  inmrevjs, 
So  that  no  sort  of  •female  could  complain. 

Although  they're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous, 
He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain ; 

His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 

Who  still  become  mere  constant  as  they  cooL 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  an  accotuplislmientS'  si 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady    ■ 

With  scarce  s  hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  showed  the  least 
And  she  had  waited  several  yean  already ; 

And  really  if  a  mas  wont  fat  us  know 

That  he's  afcrts,  he's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVI. 
Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 

(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  stn^ 
lit,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  tteo  men  * 

I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  ins  custom  in* 
But  "  Cavalier  8erventes  "  are  quite  common, 

And  no  one  notice*,  nor  cares  a  pin; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst), 
A  eecond  marriage  which  corrupts  the  fte%* 
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XXXTII. 
Thmwur&mmt1bm*Ay* 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent; 
The  Spaniards  tall  the  person  a  "Cortefo,"*  [recent 

Far  the  same  mode  subsist*- in  8pain,  though 
la  short  it  readies  from  the  Po  to  Trio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent. 
But  Heaven   preserve   Old  England   from  tush 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 

xxx Ym. 

However,  I  stffl  think,  with  all  due1  deleieiieo 
To  &e  ftdr  risyfe  pert  of  the  creation, 

That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  J£f*-e>cVg*  or  general  conversation— 

And  this  I  say  without  pecnhsx  reference 
To  fingland,  France,  or  any  ether  nation-—  * 

Dsicanae  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 
"Tie  true  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 

Bo*  shy  and  awkward  at  first  eommg  ou^ 
80  much  alana'd  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 

All  Giggle,  Brash ;  half  Pertnest,  and  half  Pout; 
And  glancing  at  Mawtmo,  for  fear  there's  harm  in 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they  may  be  about, 
The  Nursery  still  lisps  out  in  aH  they  utter— 
Bt  sides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

XL. 
But  *- Cavalier  8erventew  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  eirelet  to  express 
Tins  sspenLumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Cloao  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess' ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl. 

XLT. 
Wilfc  afl  its  sfarfd  doings,  I  must  say , 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walk)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festoon'd,  mueh  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play, 

Or  melodrama,  which  people  flock  to  see, 
'When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

xux 

I  Eke  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 
Without  being  forced  to  Wd  my  groom  be  sure 

My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp'd  about, 
Because  Ihe  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 

I  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route, 
Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  aDure, 

Beefing  with  erupt*  red  wagons  choke  the  way,"* 

In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

*un. 

I  also  like  to  dine  on  becmfieas, 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he*H  rise  te-teorroW, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  at 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  lawndttn  sorrow, 
But  with  aH  Heaven  f  himself;  that  daywffl  break  as 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  caudlsPght  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  Landau's  smoky  euldcon 


XLTV. 
I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural, 
Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all 

XLV. 
I  like  the  women  too,  (forgive  my  folly, ) 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bronze, 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once, 
To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy, 

But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance, 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

XLVI. 
Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise ! 

Italian  beauty !  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,*  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  aU  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire, 
In  what  he  hath  bequeath'd  us  ?— in  what  guise, 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervor  of  the  lyre, 
Would  worth  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow. 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ?  * 

xlvh. 

England!  With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still," 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 
I  like  to  speak  and  Incubate  my  fill ; 

I  like  the  government,  (but  that  is  not  it ;) 
I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus,  (when  we've  got  it ;) 
I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 
Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late ; 

XLVHI. 
I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy, 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King. 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 

XLIX. 

Our  standing  amy,  and  disbanded  seamen, 
Poor's  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt, 

Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  are  free  men, 
Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 

Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 
All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  the  Tories. 


(la  falttnf  that,  Ow  vrftcr,  more  etpecfaJljr 
Of  woomd,  %onU  I*  wMbMoad  to  m&, 

And  always,  leader,  In  a  mode*  way  j 
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Bml  to  my  trie  of  Laura,— for  I  find 

Digression  ia  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind, 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease— 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And  earing  little  for  the  author's  ease, 
Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 
And  hapless  situation  for  a  hard. 

IX 

Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 
What  should  be  easy  reading !  could  I  scale 

Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 
Those  pretty  poems,  never  known  to  fail, 

How  quickly  would  I  print,  (the  world  delighting,) 
A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale : 

And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  sentimentalism, 

JBome  samples  of  the  first  Orientalism. 

Ln. 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 
(A  broken  Bandy  lately  on  my  travels,) 

And  take  far  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  Terse  on, 
The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels, 

And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on, 
Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils ; 

I've  a  half  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose. 

But  rerse  is  more  in  fashion— so  here  goes. 

LHL 
The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 

Which  lasted^  as  arrangements  sometimes  do, 
For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement; 

They  had  their  little  differences,  too ; 
Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant : 

In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble, 
From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LTV. 
But  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair, 

As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them ; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 

Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while  to 
break  them : 
The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 

The  pious  only  wish'd  "  the  devil  take  them ! " 
He  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits, 
AnA  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  one's  baits. 

LV. 
But  they  were  young ;  Oh !  what  without  our  youth 

Would  love  be !  What  would  youth  be  without  love ! 
Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigor,  truth, 

Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above ; 
But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth— - 

'One  of  few  things  experience  don't  improve, 
Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 
Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVI. 
It  was' the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so  • 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  made, 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  mads  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade, 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  eases 
Is  -tare,  we  have  six  weeks  of  "  T&rnish'd  faces." 


LVTJL 
Laura,  when  draft,  was  (as  I  sang  betas) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 
Fresh  as  the  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magasine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore* 

ColorM,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dies* 

LVHL 
They  went  to  the  Bidotto ;— 'tis  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again; 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  bell. 

But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain  j 
'Tis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 

Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt.by  rain; 
The  company  is  "  mix'd,"  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 
As  much  as  saving,  they're  below  your  notice;) 

LIX. 
For  a  "  mix'd  company  "  implies  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more. 
Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 

The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 
Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 

The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 
Of  well-bred  persons,  call'd  "  the  World;  "  but  I 
Although  I  know,  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 
This  is  the  ease  in  England ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators :— how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 
Is  frail;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  ox  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost ! 

LXI. 
Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 

Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 
Stopp'd  by  the  element*,  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammars 
Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 

And  as  for  Fortune— but  I  dare  not  d— n  her, 
Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. 

Lxn. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet, 
She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage, 

I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  muoh  for  me  yet ; 
Nor  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 

We've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  she'll  make  amends  for  past  miscar- 
riage; 

Meantime  the  goddess  I'll  no  more  importune. 

Unless  to  thank  hex  when  she's  made  my  fortune, 

Lxin. 

To  turn,— and  to  return ;— the  devil  take  itl 
This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 

Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 
It  needs  must  be— and  so  it  rather  lingers  ; 

This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can't  well  break  it, 
But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singers 

But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 

111  take  another  when  I'm  next  at  leisure. 


LXIV. 

TberweattotltoRMotto,  ('tfe&plue 
To  winch  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 

Xnat  to  dhrert  my  thoughts  a  little  space, 
Beoamm  I'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 

Sonne  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 
Hay  hark  beneath  each  mask,  and  as  my  sorrow 

Slackens  Ha  pace  sometimes,  I'll  make,  or  find, 
;  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind.) 


LXV. 
Now  Laura  mores  along  the  joyous  crowd, 

finales  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud ; 

To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd, 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips ; 
She  then  surreys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Hex  dearest  friends  for  being  drest  soilL 

LXVI. 
One  ha»  fake  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third— where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban  ? 
A  fourth's  so  pale  she  fears  she's  going  to  faint, 

A  fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 
A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane, 
And  lo !  an  eighth  appears, — "  I'll  see  no  more ! " 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

LXVII. 
Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gasing, 

Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her ; 
8he  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of  praising, 

Andy  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir ; 
The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 

That  at  her  time  of  life  bo  many  were 
Admirers  still, — but  men  are  so  debased, 
Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

Lxvni. 

For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 
Why  naughty  women— but  I  won't  discuss 

A  dung  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 
I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 

And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band, 
Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 

rd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Bomilly 

Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  homily. 

LXIX. 
While  Laura  thus  was  seen  and  seeing,  smih>g, 

Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 
80  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 

Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 
And  well  drest  males  still  kept  before  her  fifing, 

And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 
More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem'd  to  stare 
With  pertinacity  that* s  rather  rare. 

LXX. 
He  was  a  Turk,  the  color  of  mahogany ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  phttogyny, 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 
Ti*  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad : 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit  'em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  "  ad  libitum." 
25 
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LXXL 
They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  dairy 

They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 
So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 

As  is  supposed  the  ease  with  northern  nations; 
Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely . 

And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations, 
Their  days  are  either  past  in  doing  nothing, 
Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 

LXXII. 
They  cannot  read,  and  so  don' t  lisp  in  criticism ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse ; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews,— 
In  harams  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  sohuua 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  "  blues," 
No  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
"  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem." 

LXXIII. 
No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 
And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 

Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 
Small  "  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 

Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame, 
The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fool ! 

LXXIV. 
A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase,  paw 

The  approving  "  Good!"  (by  no  means  good  in 
Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blase, 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
Teaaiug  with  blame,  excruciating  with -praise, 

Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letlet, 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

LXXV. 

One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn'd  up  with  ink, 

So  very  anxious',  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 
One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 

Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows ; 
Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombry  e'en  the  pink 

Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 

These  unquench'd  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 

LXXVI. 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others, 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 

Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 

But  far  the  children  of  the  "mighty  mother's," 
The  would-be  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  "  tea  is  ready," 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

LXXVII. 

The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 
nave  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people, 

And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 
Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple » 

I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 
(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill 

A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 

Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech* 
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utxvni. 

No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses, 
No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures, 

No  circulating  library  nmssaea 
Beligious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 

Upon  the  tiring  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 
No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that !)  in  mathematics. 

LXXIX. 
Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 

I  hare  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 
And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  natter, 

I'll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  proae; 
I  foar  I  hare  a  little  turn  for  satire, 

And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 
Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 
Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after.  • 

LXXX. 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence !  Oh,  Milk  and  Water ! 

Te  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days ! 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter. 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.    No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise : 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy ! — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI. 

Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 
Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 

Which  seems  to  say, «'  Madam,  I  do  you  honor, 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you'll  please  to  stay.' 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her, 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray ; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 

Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXII. 
The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 
Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 

In  any  other  kind  of  exercise, 
To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 
Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  foil, 
Hie  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

LXXXHI. 
I've  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time, 

And  stayed  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 
And  then  I  look'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season ; 
And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one,  (the  stars  withdrawn,)  * 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 

lxxxiv. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  I'll  not  mention, 
Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension, 
Yet  if  you  tike  to  find  out  tills  fair  Me, 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

Yon  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  alL 


LXXXV. 
Laura,  who  knew  H  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours'  sitting 
Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball, 

To  make  her  curtcey  thought  it  right  and  fitting 
The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl, 

And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 
When  lo !  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 
Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  net. 

LXXX  VI. 
In  this  they're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cans* 

Is  much  the  same— the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling, 
With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 

They  make  a  never  intermittent  bawling. 
At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws. 

And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 
But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 
And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

Lxxxvn. 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 
And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 

Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 
The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside ; 

Some  little  scandals  eke :  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer,  I 

When  lo !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her.  I 

LXXXVIII. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave* 

"  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import  ?    But  perhaps  'tis  a  mistake ; 

I  hope  it  is  so ;  and  at  once  to  wave 

All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake; 
You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shalL" 
"  Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk,)  "  'tis  no  mistake  at  aJL 

LXXXIX. 

II  That  lady  is  my  wife  !  "    Much  wonder  painta      | 
The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might ;         I 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimea  faints, 

Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright ; 
They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints, 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 
Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 

faces, 
And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

XC. 
She  said,— what  could  she  say  ?    Why  not  a  word ; 

But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 

"  Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  within,** 
Said  he ;  "  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
WiH  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction."* 

XCI. 

They  entered,  and  for  coffee  call'd— it  came, 
A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christiana  both. 

Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  sameu 
Now  Laura,  mueh  recover*d,  or  less  loth 

To  speak,  cries  "  Beppo !  what's  your  pagan 
Bless  me!  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth ! 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 

Are  yon  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong  ? 
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XCTL 
'And  axe  you  reaUy.  truly,  now  a  Turk  ? 
'With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
Is  *t  trae  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  ? 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I'm  alive ! 
You'll  give  it  me  ?    They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To— -Bless  me!  did  I  ever  ?    No,  I  never 
Ssnr  s>  man  grown  so  yellow !    How*s  your  liter  ? 

XCIIL 
M  Beppo  1  that  heard  of  your's  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older : 
'Why  do  you  wear  it  ?    Oh!  I  had  forgot — 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder  ? 
How  do  I  look  ?    You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known* 
How  short  your  hair  is !  Lord !  how  gray  it's  grown ! " 

xenr. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands  • 
Is  more  than  I  know.    He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing-  stands ; 
Became  a  slave  of  course,,  and  for  his  pay 

Bad  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighboring  bay, 

He  join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper'd,  and  became 

A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

xcv. 

Bat  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 
He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so, 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 
Lonely  ho  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 
|  lor  Corfu:  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 
n'd  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 


XCVI. 
Himself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten)  sash 

He  then  embark'd  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash : 

He  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  vc  clash 

In  our  opinions :  well,  the  ship  was  trim, 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on, 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

XCVII. 
They  reach'd  the  island,  he  transferr'd  his  lading, 

And  self  and  live-stock,  to  another  bottom, 
And  pass'd  for  a  true  Turkey  merchant,  trading 

With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I've  forgot 'em. 
However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 
And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

XCVIII. 
His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptised  him, 

(He  made  the  church  a  present  by  the  way ;) 
He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 

And  borrow'd  the  Count's  small-clothes  for  a  day  I 
His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him, 

Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gey, 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of  them, 
For  stories— but  I  don't  believe  the  half  of  them. 

XCIX. 
Whatever  his  youth  had  suffer'd,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some  amends » 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

I've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 

Which  being  flnish'd,  here  the  story  ends ; 
'Tis  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done, 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 
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Leiethe  lott  Pleiad^  seen  no  more  below. 

Page  189,  line  48. 
Qam-septem  esei  eez  tamen  esse  solent."— Ovtd. 

2. 
JEKt  nme  Qhaeppe,  catted  mm*  briefly,  Bern*: 
Page  68,  lfaS24. 
Beppo  is  thaJfos.of  the  Italian  Joseph. 

The  Spaniel  cuU  the  penon  a  "Cfrrtejo." 
f  age  191,  Che  3. 


"  Cortejo"  is  pronounced  "  Oortefo,"  with  an  aspS* 
rate,  ac^ding  to  t^e  Arabesque  guttural.  It  means 
what  there  is  as  yet  no  precise  name  for  in  Bngland. 
though  the  practice  is  as  common  as  1a  airy  tramon- 
tane country  whatever. 

4. 

Remtoel,  tofto  died  in  thy  embrace. 

Page  191,  line  19. 

For  the  received  accounts  of  the  cause  of  Raphe 
el's  death,  see  his  Lives. 


MAZEPPA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

"Cblui  qui  remplisasit  aiors  eette  place  etait  un 
gentilhomme  Polonais,  nomme  Muzeppa,  ne  dans 
le  palatinat  dc  Padolic ;  il  avait  ete  eleve  page  de 
Jean  Casimir,  et  avait  pria  a  sa  cour  quelquc  teinture, 
dee  belles-lettres.  Une  intrigue  qu'il  eut  dans 
jeunesse  avec  la  femmc  d'un  gentilhomme  Polonais, 
ayant  Hi'  docouvorte,  lc  mari  le  fit  lier  tout  nu  sur  un 
eher&l  farouche,  et  le  laissa  allcr  en  cet  otat.  Le 
cheval,  qui  etait  du  pars  de  1'Ukraine,  y  retourna, 
et  y  porta  Mozcppa,  demi-mort  de  fatigue  et  de 
faim*  Quelques  paysans  lc  secoururent:  il  rcsta 
longtems  panni  ens,  et  se  signala  dans  plusicurs 
courses  contre  les  Tartarcs.  La  sup<»riorite  de  ses 
lumieres  lui  donna  une  grando  consideration  panni 
les  Cosaques :  sa  r<-putatio?i  s'augmentant  rlc  jour  en 
jour,  obligea  le  Czar  a  lc  faire  Prinre  derT"kraine." 
—Voltaire,  Hiat.  de  Charles  XII.  p.  19G. 

"Leroi  fuyant  et  poursuivi  eut  son  cheral  tue 
sous  lui ;  le  Colonel  Gicta,  blesse,  et  perdant  tout 
son  sang,  lui  donna  le  sien.  Ainsi  on  remit  deux 
ibis  a  cheval,  dans  la  fuitc,  ce  conquerant  qui  n'avait 
pu  y  monter  pendant  la  bataille." — Voltairb, 
Hist,  de  Charles  XII.  p.  216. 

"  Le  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemin  avec  quelques 
cavaliers.  Le  carrosse,  ou  il  etait,  rorapit^  dans  la 
marche ;  on  le  remit  a  cbcval.  Pour  comblc  de  dis- 
grace, il  s'egara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  boia;  la, 
son  courage  ne  pouvant  plus  suppr er  a  ses  forces 
epuissces,  les  donleurs  de  sa  blesburc  devenues  plus 
insupportables  par  la  fatigue,  son  cheval  etant 
tombe  de  lassitude,  il  se  coucha  quelques  heures  au 
pied  d'un  arbre,  en  danger  d'etro  surpris  a  tout 
moment  par. les  vainqucurs  qui  le  cbcrcbaient  de 
tons  cotes."— Voltaibe,  Hist,  dc  Charles  XII. 
p.  218. 


I. 
Twas  after  dread  Pultowa's  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  slaughtrr'd  army  lay, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

FaitbU»«5  as  their  vain  votams,  men, 
Had  passM  to  thr  triumphant  Csar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  wore  safe  again, 


Until  a  day  more  dark  and  < 

And  a  more  memorable  year, 

Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  i 

A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name ; 

A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 

A  shock  to  one— a  thunderbolt  to  all. 

II. 
Such  was  the  hasard  of  the  die ; 
The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 
By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 
Stain'd  with  his  own  and  subjects  blood ; 
For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid : 
And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t'  upbraid 
Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 
When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  \ 
His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gicta  gave  . 

His  own — and  died  the  Russians'  slave.     ] 
This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 
Of  well  sustained,  but  vain  fatigue ; 
And  in  the  depth  of  forests,  darkling 
The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkling 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes— 
A  king  .must  lay  his  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  .which  the  nations  strain  their  strength  ! 
They  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree, 
In  outworn  nature's  agony ; 
His  wounds  were  stiff— his  limbs  wen  1 
The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark  ; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A  transient  slumber's  fitful  aid,      ^ 
And  thus  it  was ;  but  yet  through  all, 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall, 
And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill, 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will ; 
All  silent  and  subdued  were  they, 
As  once  the  nations  ronnd  him  lay. 

in. 

A  band  of  chiefs !  alas !  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Had  thinn'd  it ;  but  this  wreck  was  true 
And  chivalrous :  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute. 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed, 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute,  i 

And  oil  arc  fellows  in  their  need. 
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Among  the  wt,  Maseppe  made 
Wm  pfflow  in  an  old  oak's  shads— 
Himaelf  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old, 
The  Ukraine's  hetman,  calm  and  bold ; 
Bmt  first,  outspent  with  this,  long  course, 
The  Cossack  prince  rnbb'd  down  bis  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed, 
And  smoothed  bis  fetlocks  and  his  name, 
And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  his  rein, 
And  joyM  to  see  how  well  he  fed ; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews : 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too ; 
Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 
Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb, 
All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him ; 
Obey'd  his  Toice,  and  came  to  call, 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all ;  • 

Though  thousands  were  around, — and  Night, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight,— 
That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 

IV. 
This  done,  Maxeppa  spread  his  cloak, 
And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak, 
Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  gcod 
The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood— 
If  still  the  powder  fill'd  the  pan, 

And  flints  unloosened  kept  their  leek — 
His  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt, 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his^belt— 
Aad  next  the  venerable  man, 
From  out  his  havresack  and  can* 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock; 
And  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  ofFer'd  them, 
With  fax  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show, 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  wo ;— » 
And  then  he  said—**  Of  all  our  band, 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  leas  have  sajd,or  more  have  done 
Than  thce*Mascppa !  On  the  earth 
Bo  fit  a  pawhad  never  birth, 
Since  Alexander's  days  till  now, 
As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou : 
All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield 
For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field." 
Mazsppa  answer' d — "  111  betide 
The  school  wherein  I  learn'd  to  ride ! " 
Quoth  Charles—"  Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so, 
Since  thou  hast  learn'd  the  art  so  well  ? " 
Maxeppa  said—"  'Twere  long  to  tell : 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go, 
With  every  now  and  then  a  blow, 
And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 
Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ease 
Beyond  the  swift  Borysthenes : 
And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 
And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 
Of  this  jour  troop."—"  But  I  request," 


Said  Sweden's  monareh,  •*  thou  wilt  tell 
This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap, 
Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep, 
For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies." 
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"  Well,  sire,  with  such  a  hope,  I'll  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back : 
I  think  'twas  in  my  twentieth  spring,—  y 
Ay,  'twas, — when  Casimir  was  king- 
John  Casimir,— I  was  his  page 
Six  summers,  in  my  earlier  age ; 
A  learned  monarch,  faith  !  was  he, 
And  most  unlike  your  majesty : 
He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 
And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reigned  in  most  unseemly  quiet ; 
Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex, 
He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex ; 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war, 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book : 
And  thcii  he  gave  prodigious  fStcs— 
All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port; 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 
So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 
Who,  being  unpension'd,  made  a  satire, 
And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 
It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes. 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes ; 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 
And  sign'd  my  odes  Despairing  Thirsis. 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine,  \ 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent,  \ 

Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine ;  *  ' 

And  he  was  pTOud  ye  may  divine, 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent ; 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne ; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store, 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore, 
Until  by  some  confusion  led, 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head, 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion —  \ 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years—  \ 

Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion ; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances, 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances, 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender, 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
'Tis  said,  as  passports  into  heaven ; 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these  who  have  deserved  them  most. 


" 1  was  a  goodly  stripling  then ; 
At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say, 


*  Thfeconpubonora  "Mtt  rate©"  amy  petbapi  be  admitted  « 
•  the  weaNb  of  the  country  eoaehtt  gmty  l»  toe  MJt  atom. 
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That  tiutw  %m  few,  < 

Who,  in  my  dawning  tmm  of  day. 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight's  degree, 
Gould  Tie  in  vanities  villi  mo; 
For  I  had  strength,  youth*  gayety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  tee, 
But  smooth,  at  aU  is  rugged  now: 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  plough'd 
My  very  soul  from  oat  my  brow ; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavow*d 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday ; 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page : 
With  years  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree, 
"with  starless  skies  my  canopy. 
But  let  me  on :  Tfrsuaaa's  form— 
Methinks  it  glide*  belolfe  me  now, 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough, 
The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm ; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well : 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye. 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighborhood 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood, 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  first  moonrise  of  midnight ; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream, 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam  ; 
All  loye,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die. 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake, 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 
When  wares  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip— but  why  proceed  ? 

I  loved  her  then— I  love  her  still ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  ill. 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, 
As  is  Maseppa  to  the  last. 

VI. 

"  We  met— we  gased— I  saw,  and  sigh'd, 

She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied ; 

There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 

We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines — 

Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 

Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  o'erwrought, 

And  form  a  strange  intelligence, 

Alike  mysterious  and  intense, 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds, 

Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds ; 

Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire, 

We  know  not  now,  the  absorbing  fire.— 

I  saw,  and  sigh'd— in  silence  wept, 

And  still  reluctant  distance  kept, 

Until  I  was  made  known  to  her, 

And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 

Without  suspicion— then,  even  then, 


I  long'd,  and  was  resolved  to 
But  on  my  tips  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak, 
Until  one  hour.— There  is  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  play, 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day ; 
It  is— I  have  forgot  the  name— 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set, 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forgot . 
I  reck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost, 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  bo 

So  near  to  hoar,  andohH  to  see 
The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most.— 
I  watch'd  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well !) 
UntU  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain ;  but  still 
Play'd  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot. 
Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there, 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair ; 
And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth* 

All  incoherent  as  they  were— 
Their  eloquence  was  little  worth, 
But  yet  she  listened— 'tis  enough — 

Who  listens  once  wOl  listen  twice; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice. 
And  one  ssfusal  no  rebuff. 

vn. 

"  I  loved,  anil  was  beloved  again— 
They  tell  me,  Sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties ;  if  'tis  true, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain ; 
To  you  'twould  seem  absurd  as  vain; 
But  all  men  are  not  born  to  reign, 
Or  o'er  their  passions,  or  as  you 
Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am— or  rather  was — a  prince, 
A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
The  like  control— But  to  resume : 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom, 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain.— 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour     t 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower. 
My  days  and  nights  Were  nothing— all 
Except  that  hour,  which  doth  recall. 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age, 
No  other  like  itself— I'd  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o'er  once  more— and  be  a  page, 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword, 
And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health.— 
We  met  in  secret— doubly  sweet, 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet; 
I  know  not  that— I  would  have  given 
My  life  but  to  have  call'd  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven; 
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Fcr  I  dtf  oft  tad  tag  repine 
fbat  we  could  only  meet  by  ateaKh. 

VIII. 
9  For  lovers  there  axe  many  eyes, 

And  such  there  were  on  us  4— the  devil 

On  such  occasions  should  be  civil— 
The  devil !— I'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong, 

It  might  be  tome  untoward  Mint, 
Who  would  not  be  et  rest  too  long, 

But  to  hie  pione  bile  gave  Tent-* 
But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  epiee      I 
Surprised and  seised  ue  both.  1 

The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth : 
I  was  unarm'd;  but  if  in  steel. 
All  cap-a-pie  from  head  to  heel, 
What  'gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do  ?— 
Twas  near  his  castle,  faraway 

From  city  or  from  succor  near, 
And  almost  on  the  break 'of  day; 
I  did  not  think  to  see  another, 

My  moments  seem'd  reduced  to  few; 
And  with  one  prayer  tp  Mary  Mother, 

And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two. 
As  I  resign'd  me  to  my  fate, 
They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate :  I 

Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew,  I 

Our  lot  4as  henceforth  separate.— 
An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 
Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine ; 
And  he  had  reason  good  to  be, 

But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 

An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 
Upon  his  future  pedigree; 
Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 
His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  get, 
While  he  was  highest  of  his  line ; 

Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 

The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 
In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 
'Sdeath !  with  a  .pa^a— perchance  a  king 
Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing ; 
But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page — 
I  felt— but  cannot  paint  his  rage* 

IX. 

" «  Bring  forth  the  horse !'— the  horse  was  brought  { 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed*  * 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breedj 
Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ;  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled— - 

'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught  J 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane, 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain| 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-born  was  led ;" 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong ; 
Then  losed  him  with  a  sudden  lash- 
Away  1 — away !— and  on  we  dash  !— 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 


••  Away!— away !— my  breath  was  gone— 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on : 
Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 
And  on  he  feam'd— away !— away— 


The  last  of  ] 

As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes, 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 

Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 

A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 

With  sudden  wrath  I  wrenched  my  head* 

And  snapp'd  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 

Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein* 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
Howl'd  back  my  curse ;  but  'midst  the  tread. 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed, 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed : 
It  vexes  me— for  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days :  . 

There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate*  \ 

Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis'  weight,        I 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge)  or  barrier  left ; 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass, 

Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall, 

Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hall ; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass, 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was : 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blase, 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft* 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roof, 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain. 
When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash, 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again,.        v 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank  \ 

The  Couqt  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank : 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank— 
jFor  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even— 
J    And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 
i    There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

^  XI. 

*•  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  checker'd  with  the  northern  light :  ^ 
^Town— village  none  were  oh  our  track, 
But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent, 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Against  the  Tartar's  built  of  old, 
No  trace  of  man,— the  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er ; 
And  where  the  Spate's  hoof  hath  trod 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod  :— 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 
And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by— 
I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh- 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away— 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane ; 
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Bat,  snorting  still  with  rag©  and  fear, 
He  flew  upon  bis  far  career ; 
At  timet  I  almost  thought,  indeed, 
He  must  have  slaoken'd  in  his  speed ; 
But  no— my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 

Increased  his  fury  and  affright:/ 
I  tried  my  voice, — 'twas  faint  and  low, 
Bnt  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow : 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sadden  trumpet's  clang : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  ooaing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 

XII. 
•«  We  near'd  the  wild  wood— 'twas  so  wide, 
I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side ; 
'Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 
That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 
Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste, 
And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste,— 
But  these  were  few,  and  far  between, 
Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green, 
Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 
Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 
Discolor' d  with  a  lifeless  red, 
Which  stands  thereon  like  stiflen'd  gore 
Upon  the  slain  when  battle's  o'er, 
And  tome  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head, 
60  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 
May  peck  unpierccd  each  frozen  cheek ; 
*Twas  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 
And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood, 
The  ttrong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine ! 

Butffar  apart— and  well  it  were, 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine — 

The  boughs  ga*e  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr'd  with  cold— 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  folloVd  on, 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 
At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood, 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 
Oh !  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword, 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so— 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won ; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe ; 
Nor  fatter  falls  the  blinding  snow 


Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  th*  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  crots  no  1 
Bewilder'd  with  the  datiling  blast, 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  ] 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 
All  furious  as  a  favor' d  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish ;  or  fiercer  still— 
A  woman  piqued — who  has  her  will. 

XIII.  „_'. 
The  wood  was  past ;  'twas  more  than  noon* 
But  chill  the  air,  ^although  in  J *ie ; 
Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold— 
Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold ; 
And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 
And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er; 
And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath, 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  path, 
Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress, 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness ; 
Sprung  from  a  nfce  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood. 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattlesnake's,  in  act  to  strike, 
What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk  # 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll'd  round* 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground 
^But  err'd,  for  I  was  lastly  bound. 
My  heart  turn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  tore, 
And  tnrobb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 
The  skies  spun  ljke  a  mighty  wheel ; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reely/ 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  farther :  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertorturcd  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below ; 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 
When  al1  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee, 
At  the  sa  ue  time  upheave  and  whelm, 
And  hurl  Aee  towards  a  desert  realm, 
tyy  undulating  rife  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 
But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain, 

But  a  confusion  worse  than  such: 

I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much, 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 
No  matter ;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  death's  face — before— and  now. 

XIV. 
"  My  thoughts  came  back ;  where  was  I  ?    Coll 

And  numb,  and  giddy :  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold, 
And  throb  by  throb :  till  grown  a  pang 

Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse, 

My  blood  reflow'd,  though  thick  and  ohill; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 
My  sight  return'd,  though  dim ;  alas  I 
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And  tUeken»*VaeH  were,  wHfc  glass. 
Metiacnsjht  the  da*  of  waves  was  nigh ; 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  iky,  ^ 

Studded  -with  stars ;— it  is  no  dream ; 
The  wild  hone  swims  the  wilder  stream ! 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide  • 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  halfway,  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 
And  with  a  teaapbTaPy  strength 

My  stinen'd  hmVs  were  rebaptised. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  orates, 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  wares, 
And  onward  we  advance ! 
"We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  barren  I  but  little  prised, 
Par  all  behind  waa  dark  and  drear, 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  tiiis  were  human  breath  I  drew. 


XV. 

••  'With  glossy  akin,  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 
The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top:  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems, 

like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 

Or  scatterM  spot  of  dusky  green, 
In  masses  broke  into  the  light, 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right. 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 
Ho  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star ; 
Not  even  an  ignis  msuos  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes : 

That  Tery  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Reminding  me,  through  every  ill, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 


XVL 
•• Onward  we  went— but  alack  and  slow ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
The  drooping  coarser,  faint  and  low, 

AH  feebly  foaming  went 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour; 

But  useless  all  to  me. 
His  new-born  tameneaa  nought  avafl'6% 
My  limbs  were  bound;  my  force  had  fiuTd, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  eflbrt  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied— 

But  stffl  it  was  m  vain  ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
and  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er, 

Which  but  prokmg'd  their  pern- 


The  dlssy  race  seem'd  almost  dene, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming 

How  slow,  alas !  he  came! 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavily  it  rolTd  away 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  csll'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 
And  ftlTd  the  earth  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 


XVII. 
11  Up  rose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  curi'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  aLrouiid— behind—before ; 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river !  Man  nor  brute, 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travel— none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  waa  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.    Many  a  worst. 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst* 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger**  on; 
And  still  we  were—or  seem'd— alone: 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  r 
No,  no !  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  see  them  come  1 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

I  stroTo  to  err— ray  lips  were  dumb* 
,  The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride ;        1 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ?       \ 
A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride !  I 

With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane,  * 

Wide  nostrils— never  strctch'd  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod,  ' 

A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  renerved  my  sourser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer'd,  and  then  fell; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable, 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done ! 
On  came  the  troop— they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong ; 
They  stop— they  start— they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide; 
They  snort^-they  foam— neigh— swerve  aside, 
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And  Jbackward  to  the  forest  %, 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. — 
They  left  me  there,  to  my  despair, 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Bettered  from  that  unwonted  weight, 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me— and  there  we  lay. 

The  dying  on  the  dead  1 
I  little  deem'd  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

"  And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 
I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 
In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 
That  makes  us  feel  at  length  reaign'd 
To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 
Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 
Inevitable— even  a  boon, 
Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon ; 
Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 
As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape: 
At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes, 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  hare  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave ; 
And,  save  the  future,  (which  is  viewed 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve : — 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend, 
Appears,  to  his  distemper'd  eyes, 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 
The  tree  of  his  new  paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repair'd  his  fall ; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  yean, 
Seen  daasling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour ; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save— 
And  must  it  down  upon  his  grave  ? 

XVIII. 
"The  sun  was  sinkings-still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed, 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed: 
I  oast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 
Who  scarce  could  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Bre  his  repast  begun ; 


He  flew,  sad  perch'd,  then  flew  ones  mom, 
And  each  time  nesser  than  before ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  laek'd  the  strength; 
But  the  flight  motion  of  my  hand, 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise 
Which  scarcely  could  be  called  a  voice, 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length.— 
I  know  no  more— my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyes  from  amT, 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam> 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 
And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense, 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  croas'd  my  1 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 
A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XIX. 
"  I  woke— Where  was  I  ?— Do  I  see  ? 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me  ?  t 

And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close  ?  I 

Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ?         | 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ? 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye, 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more, 
As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-hair'd,  and  tall,      . 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall ;        \ 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought, 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free : 
I  gased,  and  gased,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast : 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unsealed, 
8he  smiled— and  I  essay'd  to  sp**k, 

But  fail'd— and  she  approach 'd,  and  mad 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 
And  smooth'd  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  sad  spake 
In  whispers— ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet  J 
Even  music  follow'd  her  light  feet  ,*— 

But  those  she  call'd  were  not  awake, 
And  she  went  forth ;  but,  ere  she  pass'd, 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast, 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say, 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return :— while  she  was  gone, 
liethought  I  felt  too  ameh  alone. 
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•  She  cam*  with  mother  and  with,  die— 
What  need  of  more  rV-I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest, 
flfaaee  I  became  the  Cossack's  guest ; 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain— 

They  bore  me  to  the  neatest  hut— 
They  brought  me  into  life  again— 
Me— -one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign ! 

Thus  the  Tarn  tool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain, 

8ent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness, 
Bound*  naked*  bleeding,  and  alone, 
To  paa*  the  desert  to  a  throne,— 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess? 

I*et  none  despond,  let  none  despair ! 


To-morrow  the  Borystfeenes 
Kay  see  our  coarsen  grase  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank,— and  never 
Had  I  sash  welcome  for  a  rirer 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there. 
Comrades,  good  night !  "—The  Hetman 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  leafy  conch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  arrayed,  no  matter  where : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep, 
And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wondered  not,— 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thb  foundation  of  the  following  story  will  be 
found  partly  in  the  account  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty  in  the  South  Seas,  (in  1789,)  and  partly  in 
«  Mariner' $  account  of  the  Tonga  Iifafub." 


CANTO  L 


Tub  morning  watch  was  come;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way 5 
Thsi  cloven  billow  fiash'd  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  foun'd  by  that  majestic  plough ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before** 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  'gen  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep; 


The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shaeWd  white, 
And  the  wind  flutter 'd  with  a  freshening  flight; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun, 
But  ere  he  break— a  deed  is  to  be  done. 


The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept,  \ 

Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept:        v 
His  dreams  were  of  Old  England's  welcome  shore,  \ 
Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o'er ; 
His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll  j 

Of  those  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  Polo.  I 
The  worst  was  oyer,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sure, 
And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure  ? 
Alas  1  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet, 
And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  Teasel's  sheet ; 
Young  hearts,  which  languished  for  some  sunny  hue,  \ 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile ; 
Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged, 
Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed* 
And,  half  unorvilised,  preferr'd  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave— 
The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  uhtUTd ; 
The  wood  without  a  path  hut  where  they  will'd; 
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The  field  o'er  -which  promiscuous  plenty  pourM 
Her  horn;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord ; 

JThe  wish— irhich  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 
In  man— to  hare  ncmaster  save  his  mood : 
The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold, 
The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ; 
The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home ; 
The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 
Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child, 
Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild ; 
Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know ; 
Their  unexploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 
Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase ; 
Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  face  :— 
Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yearn'd 

I    To  see  again ;  a  sight  they  dearly  earn*d. 
Awake,  bold  Bligh  I  the  foe  is  at  the  gate, 
AwakeTawoke! Alas!  it  is  too  late! 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 

Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast; 

I    The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest; 

1    DraggM  o'er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 
The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand ; 
That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 
Its  desperate  escape  from  duty's  path, 
Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice: 
For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage, 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion— rage. 


VI. 


rv. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death, 
Thou  call'st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced  breath ; 
They  come  not ;  they  are  few,  and,  over-awed, 
Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  applaneV 
In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause :  a  curse 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 
Full  in  thine  eyes  Is  waved  the  glittering  blade, 
Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid, 
The  levell'd  muskets  circle  round  thy  breast 
in  hands  as  steeled  to  do  the  deadly  rest. 
Thou   darest    them  to  the  worst,    exclaiming--* 

"Fire!" 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire ; 
Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain'd  them  longer  than  their  broken  law; 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  blood, 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood. 


V. 

"  Hoist  out  the  boat !  "  was  now  the  leader's  cry ; 

And  who  dare  answer  "No!"  to  Mutiny, 

In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour, 

The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power  ? 

The  boat  is  lower'd  with  all  the  haste  of  hate, 

With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fate ; 

Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply 

As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny ; 

And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 

To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead : 

Some  cordage,  canvas,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine, 

But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine, 

Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 

Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air ; 

And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole— 

The  feeling  compass    Navigation's  sural. 


And  now' the  self-elected  chief  finds*  time 

To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime, 

And  raise  it  in  his  followers — "  Ho !  the  bout; 

Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason's  shoaL 

"  Brandy  for  heroes ! *'  Burke  could  once  exclaim— 

No  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  fame ; 

And  such  the  new-born  heroes  found  it  here, 

And  drain* d  the  draught  with  an  applauding  chees, 

Huzsa  for  Otaheite !  "  was  the  cry, 
How  strange  such  shouts  from  sons  of  Mutiny. 
The  gentle  island,  and  the  genial  soil, 
The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a  toil, 
The  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught, 
The  wealth  unhoarded  and  the  love  unbought ; 
Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  seaboys,  driven 
Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven  ? 
And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  other's  woes 
To  earn  mild  virtue's  vain  desire,  repose  ? 
Alas !  such  is  our  nature !  all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same , 
Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 
Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frames 
Are  far  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 
Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
Heard  through  Gain's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's  din 
Whatever  creed  he  taught  or  land  he  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 


\ 


VII. 
The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crew : 
But  some  remain'd  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel— now  a  moral  wreck— 
And  view'd  their  captain's  fate  with  piteous  eye*  ; 
While  others  scoff'd  his  augur'd  miseries, 
Sneer'd  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail 
And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 
The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow, 
The  seaborn  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 
The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea, 
Seems  far  less  fragile,  and,  alas !  more  free. 
He,  when  the  lightning-wing'd  tornadoes  sweep 
The  surge,  is  safe— his  port  is  in  the  deep— 
And  triumphs  o'er  the  armadas  of  mankind, 
Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

VIII. 

When  all  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear 
Which  hail'd  her  master  in  the  mutineer— 
A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Show'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates  ; 
Watch'd  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 
And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy ; 
Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth. 
But  soon  observed,  this  guardian  was  withdrawn* 
Nor  further  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn. 
Then  forward  stepp'd  the  bold  and  frowasd  boy     i 
His  chief  had  cherish'd  only  to  destroy,  \ 

And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath,  I 

Exclaim'd,  "  Depart  at  once !  delay  is  death  t  " 
Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelklge  ceased  not  nil  t 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 
Remorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done. 
And  what  he  hid  from  many  showed  to  one.  ^ 
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i  Blifh  in  stern  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  hia  grateful  scute  of  former  care  ? 
'Where  all  hia  hopea  to  see  hia  name  aspire, 
And  blason  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher  ? 
Sat  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 
"Tiathati  'tis  that!  I  am  in  hell!  in  hell!" 
No  more  he  said;  but  urging  to  the  bark 
Ha  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark* 
These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell. 
But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewell. 

IX 
The  arctic  tun  rose  broad  above  the  ware ; 
Thebreexe  now  tank,  now  whisperM  from  hit  care ; 
At  on  the  JEolian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 
Hew  ewelTd,  now  flutter'd  o'er  his  ocean  strings. 
With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skiff 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cliff, 
'Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main : 
That  bout  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again ! 
I  But 'tis  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 
J  Their  constant  peril  and  their  scant  relief ; 
Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain ; 
Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in  Tain ; 
The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 
The  ills  that  lessen'd  still  their  little  store, 
And  starred  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no  more; 
The  varying  frowns  and  favors  of  the  deep, 
That  now  almost  ingulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 
With  crasy  oar  and  shatter'd  strength  along 
The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 
The  incessant  fever  ^.  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  burst 
Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night, 
Ami  from  the  outspread  canvas  gladly  wrings 
A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all  gasping  springs  ; 
The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main ; 
The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doom'd  at  last, 
To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past, 
As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 

X. 
We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredress'd.    Revenge  may  have  her  own : 
Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 
And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 
Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer, 

I   Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave — away !  away  !  away ! 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay ; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw*, 
Nature,  and  Nature's  goddess— woman— wooe 
To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 
Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute, 
And  bread  itself  is  gather'dus  a  fruit  t* 
Where  none  contest  the   fields,  the  woods,  the 

streame: 
The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams, 
Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore, 
Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before ; 


Bestow'd  her  customs,  and  amenMLtiiecra, 
But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 
Away  with  this  I  behold  them  as  they  were, 
Do  good  with  Natuae,  or  with  Nature  err. 

Huoa  1  for  Otaheite ! "  was  the  cry, 
As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 
The  breeae  springs  up ;  the  lately  flapping  tail 
Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale ; 
In  swifter  rippiea  stream  aside  the  seas, 
Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashing  ease, 
Thus  Argo  plough'd  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam; 
But  those  she  wafted  still  look  back  to  heme— 
These- spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark. 
And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark ; 
And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 
And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 


canto  n. 

L  \ 

How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai,*      \ 

When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay ! 

Come,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade, 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds !  the  damsels  said : 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  coo, 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 

We'll  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead, 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's  head 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  see 

The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  toga  tree, 

The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough 

Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 

Or  climb,  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 

Wrestle  with  rojeky  giants  o'er  the  main, 

Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 

How  beautiful  are  these !  how  happy  they, 

Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 

Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strives 

Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon, 

And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 

II. 

Te*—from  the  sepulchre  well  gather  flowers, 
Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers, 
Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf,  ,, 

Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf,  .  .* 

And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil, 
Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragant-oil, 
And  plait  our  garlands  gather'd  from  the  grave, 
And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out  the  brave. 
But  lo !  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  back, 
The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  track ; 
Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 
In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  Harly's  green ; 
And  we  too  will  bo  there ;  we  too  recall 
The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festival, 
Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 
For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 
Alas  \  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds ; 
Alas !  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds : 


»  The  now  ccfabrtfad  bmd-fnik,  to  tnnafiant  vfai*  Caftain  BBfVi 


•  Tha  Si*  three  wetfcm  an  takra  ftvtn  an  adnat  at»£  of  the  Ibmb 
MuMktt,  of  which  a  pmt  Buwfctkm  k  glna  to  "  Marfcta  Aw/*nt  at  tiU 
Tatogo  bland*."  Toabeunl  b  rut  boment  ooe  of  it*  tn ;  Lu»  ro  on*  «* 
than  «V»  Chrfatkn  and  the  nwtln«*i*  took  r-fojr*.  I  tiave  alMStf  mi 
•dded,  bat  haw  SMafettd  wart  m  poaSUte  «t«*  aiftaai. 


let 
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Forgotten  is  the  ntptatre,  or  unknown, 
Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  lore  alone. 
But  be  it  so  :—4hey  taught  us  how  to  wield 
The  club  and  Tain  our  arrows  o'er  the  field : 
Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art ! 
But  feast  to-night !  to-morrow  we  depart. 
Strike  up  the  dance !  the  cava  bowl  fill  high ! 
Brain  every  drop !— to-morrow  we  may  die. 
In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  arrayM ; 
Around  our  waists  the  tappa' s  white  display** ; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  spring's, 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  hooni  strings ; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

in. 

But  now  the  dance  is  o'er— yet  stay  awhile ; 
Ah,  pause !  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart, 
But  to-night— to-night  is  for  the  heart. 
Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 
Te  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo  1 
How  lovely  are  your  forms !  how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften'd,  but  intense, 
lake  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco's  steep, 
Wnich  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  the  deep  1— 
We  too  will  see  licoo ;  but— oh !  my  heart!— 
What  do  I  say  ?— to-morrow  we  depart ! 

rv. 

Thus  rose  a  song— the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these  climes. 
True,  they  had  vices— such  are  nature's  growth— 
But  only  the  barbarian's— -we  have  both : 
The  sordor  of  civilization,  mix'd 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  faH  hath  fix'd. 
Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign, 
The  prayers  of  Abel  link'd  to  deeds»of  Cain  ? 
Who  such  would  see  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the  New, 
Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  born  by  Freedom  to  her  spheres, 
Where  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave, 
Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 


Such  was  this  ditty  of  tradition's  days, 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  conveys 
In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  oharm  is.  half  divine ; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  skeptic  eye, 
But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony ; 
A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  eentaur*s  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  leng-cherish'd  ballad's  simple  stave 
Aung  from  the  roek,  or  mingled  with  the  waive, 
Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side, 
Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide, 
Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear, 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear : 
Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
For  page's  labors  or  the  student's  dream; 
Attracts,  when  history's  volumes  are  a  toil,*— 
The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil, 
fiuoh  was  this  rude  rhyme— rhyme  is  of  the  rude— 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman'*  solitude, 
Who  came  and  cor.quer'd ;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  where  no  fres  destroy  or  civilise, 


Bxist:  and  what  can  our  aceompHsh'd  art 

Of  verse  do  more-than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart  ? 

» 

VI. 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 

Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies, 

The  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day, 

The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai, 

When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  balm, 

And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm, 

The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 

All  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave, 

Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy.    \ 

Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy,  ' 

Too  powerful  over  every  heart,  hut  most 

O'er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost ; 

O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born  fire, 

like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre, 

With  such  devotion  to  their  eeatacy, 

That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die : 

And  die  they  do ;  for  earthly  life  has  nought 

Match'd  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought 

And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 

But  close  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

VII. 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild, 
In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a  child, 
As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime, 
Where  nought  is  ripen'd  rapidly  save  crime ; 
The  infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure  A 

From  nature— lovely,  warm,  and  premature ;     I 
Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars ;  ' 
Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars; 
With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  spell, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 
Yet  full  of  life— for  through  her  tropic  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak; 
The  sun-born  blood  suffused  her  neck  and  threw 
O'er  her  clear  nutbrown  skin  a  lucid  hue, 
Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken'd  wave 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 
Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas, 
Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies, 
To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness, 
Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less: 
Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 
No  joy  like  what  it  gave ;  her  hopes  ne'er  drew 
Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  wheel  ] 
Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues : 
She  fear'd  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not, 
Or  what  she  knew  was  soon— too  soon— forgot: 
Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  past 
O'er  lakes,  to  ruflte,  not  destroy,  their  glass, 
Whose  depths  unsearch'd,  and  fountains  from  the 

hffl, 
Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still, 
Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  caw, 
Boot  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave, 
And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass, 
The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  moras* ! 
And  must  their  fate  be  hers  ?    The  eternal 
But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range ; 
And  they  who  fall  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fill, 
I  To  rise,  if  just,  a  spirit  o'er  them  all. 


TH*  ISLAND. 


mi 


VUL 


IAsd  who  is  he?  the  blue-eyed  northern  child 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild ; 
The  fair-hair' d  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 
Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  its  whirling  seas ; 
Rock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind, 
The  tempest-born  in  body  and  in  mind, 
His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam, 
Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home, 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensire  moods, 
The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes, 
The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er    ' 
His  bark  was  borne ;  the  sport  of  ware  and  air ; 
A  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance, 
Kurs'd  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance ; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 
Plac'd  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  hold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  Been, 
And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  Up 
As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship ;  * 
Fix'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  cacique ; 
On  Hellas'  mountains  a  rebellious  Greek; 
Born  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane ; 
Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 
For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 
If  rear'd  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 
Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way,  f 
Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain ;  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame, 
A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart 
Had  form'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart ;  $ 
But  grant  his  vices,  grant  them  all  his  own, 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne ! 

IX. 
Thou  tmilest ; — these  comparisons  seem  high 
To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazsled  eye ; 
Iink'd  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 
Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Borne, 
With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby  ;— 
Thou  smilest? — Smile ;  'tis  better  thus  than  sigh ; 
Yet  such  he  might  have  been ;  he  was  a  man, 
A  soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  van, 
A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 
To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief, 
Born  under  auspices  which  make  us  more 
Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 
But  these  are  visions ;  say,  what  was  he  here  ? 
I    A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer, 
i    The  fair-hair'd  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray, 
[    The  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toobonai. 

X. 

.     By  Neuha's  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the  waters,— 
i      Neuha,  the  sunflower  of  the  island  daughters, 
Highborn,  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 
Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles,) 


•  TSe"ahrp«f  the  rfearrt"  It  the  Oriental  acme  ftr  the  «n 
edarjs  and  they  deevrve  the  metaphrr  well,  Uw  fenner  fm  hfe 
She  fetter  far  Ma  ewiftueea. 

t  "  Lncuihn,  what  frugality  could  charm, 
Had  matted  tomipi  in  the  Sabine  ferm.^— ftp*. 

X  Tbaoscaul  Nero,  who  made  the  aneoval  match  wh 
bal,  aad  drfeato!  AadnbaJ ;  then  by  ecoaenpaahiaf  *n  achierenent  almost 
aavrraOed  in  mtttury  amials.    TV  first  IntrlMgenas  of  hh  retnm,  to  Banni- 
hal,WMthe^ft>t  of  Aedrnbafr  bead  threw*  hw  Me  cam^    Whan  Hanftftal 
aaar  afck,  ha  wanlaJmnJ  with  a  iif  h,  that "  Borne  would  bow  be  the  mimn* 
•f  S»  world."    And  jet  to  this  vfciory  of  Nero'i  it  m^ht  be  owing  that 
hBCFfhl  — wiaifce  rdgo^d  at  afl.    But  ths  Infiuny  ofthe  one  haaeeflpawJ 
glory  offer  other.    When  the  nam  of  M  Koto*'  ■  beard,  who  thjata  of 
a*  wat-toi  neb  an  homao  tf*M. 


Of  a  long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free, 
The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry, 
Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore ; 
And  thine— I've  seen— Achilles !  do  no  more. 
She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came, 
In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  flame, 
Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  palm 
Seem'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amid  its  calm ;  <  i 

But  when  the  winds  awaken'd,  shot  forth  wings 
Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horison  flings, 
And  Bway'd  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea, 
Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free ; 
She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow, 
8hot  through  the  surf,  like  reindeer  through  the  snow 
Swift-gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge. 
Light  as  a  nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge, 
And  gazed  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  bulk, 
Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trembling  hulk ; 
The  anchor  dropp'd ;  it  lay  along  the  deep, 
Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep, 
While  round  it  swarm'd  the  proas'  flitting  chain, 
Like  summer  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XI. 
The  white  man  landed ! — need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  New  World  stretch/d  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old ; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-born  sires, 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  fires. 
Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  link'd  with  many  a  dusky  form ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow, 
Which  seem'd  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no  I 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam, 
The  soil  where  every  cottage  show'd  a  home ; 
The  sea-spread  net,  the  lightly-launch'd  canoe, 
Which  stemm'd  the  studded  archipelago, 
O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles ; 
The  healthy  slumber,  earn'd  by  sportive  toils ; 
The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods, 
Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods, 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 


icyard  in  her  breast ; 
ie  cocoa's  root, 
ip,  and  milk,  and  fruit; 
[ithoot   the  ploughshare, 


Which  shadows  o'er  the 
The  cava  feast,  the  yam, 
Which  bears  at  once  the 
The  bread-tree,  which, 

yields 

The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields, 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated,  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves, 
And  flings  oft"  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest ; 
These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods* 
The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes, 
Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies . 
CM"  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise, 
Did  more  than  Europe's  discipline  had  done* 
And  civilized  civilisation's  son ! 

XII. 
Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair,      ■ 
Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair ;         | 
Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far; 
Born  both  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star ; 
Both  nourish'd  amid  nature's  native  scenes, 
Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us.  and  our  childhood's  sympathy, 
j  Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye 
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He  who  first  met  the  Highland*'  swelling  blue 
Will  lore  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue, 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  hare  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not 

mine, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
"Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's"  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall. 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy, 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  *Troy,# 
Mht'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount. 
Forgive  me.  Homer's  universal  shade ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus  !  that  my  fancy  stray'd ; 
The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 

XIII. 
The  love  which  maketh  all  things  fond  and  fair, 
The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air, 
The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  enjoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy, 
The  mutual  beauty,  which -the  sternest  feel 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  steel, 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole, 
The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  souL 
',  No  more  the  thundering  memory  of  the  fight 
Wrapp'd  his  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  delight ; 
i  No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 
Disturb'd  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest, 
Whose  whetted  beak  and  far-pervading  eye 
Darts  for  a  victim  over  all  the  sky ; 
His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state, 
At  once  Elysian  and  effeminate, 
Which  leaves  no  laurels  o'er  the  hero's  urn  :— 
These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  burn ; 
Yet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid, 
Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade  ? 
Had  Caesar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 
Rome  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 
And  what  have  Caesar's  deeds  and  Cesar's  famo 
Done  for  the  earth  ?    We  feel  them  in  our  shame : 
The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 
Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did— 
Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so 

long,— 
Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 
And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 

XIV. 
I    Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life, 
1    Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife, 
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With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her 
From  love ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame ;  no  babbling  < 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud, 
Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy  * 
With  faith  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form. 
She  stood  as  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm, 
Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety, 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 
Howe'er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colors  move, 
The  clqnd-oompellmg  harbinger  of  love. 


S 


XV. 


Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore, 
They  pass'd  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er ; 
Nor  long  the  hours— they  never  pass'd  o'er  time, 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime, 
Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span, 
And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man, 
What  deem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  ? 
The  present,  Kke  a  tyrant,  held  them  Hast : 
Their  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide 
Like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide; 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tow*r; 
They  reckon' d  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour; 
The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-hell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  farewell ;  • 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep 
As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep, 
But  fiery,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies, 
And  then  for  light  into  each  other's  eyes, 
Wondering  that  summer  showM  so  brief  a  sun, 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVI. 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange :  the  devotee 
lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy ; 
Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven, 
His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 
Is  love  less  potent  ?    No— -his  path  is  trod, 
Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God ; 
Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below, 
The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  wo 
Is  more  than  ours ;  the  all-absorbing  flame 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 
Wrapp'd  in  one  blase ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile, 
Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 
How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 
Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne, 
Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 
Reply  of  her$  to  our  intelligence ! 
Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?    Are  the  waves 
Without  a  spirit  ?    Axe  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 
No,  no ; — they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  olod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 
Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity  !— 
Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gaaing  on  the  sky  ? 
And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 
In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
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a,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own  ? 
AH  nature  la  his  realm,  and  lore  his  throne. 

XVII. 
Neuha  arose,  and  Torqnil :  twilight's  hour 
Come  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower, 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars, 
Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 
8tawly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm, 
Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm ; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene ; 
Lovely  as  Lore-— the  spirit ! — when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell, 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell,* 
As,  far  divided  from  his  parent  deep, 
The  wea-born  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 
Raining  his  little  plaint  in  rain,  to  rare 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  ware : 
The  woods  droop'd  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest, 
The  tropic  bird  wheel'd  rock-ward  to  his  nest, 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIII. 
But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a  voice ! 
Not  such  as  would  hare  been  a  lover's  choice, 
In  emch  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still ; 
No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o'er  the  hill, 
Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree, 
Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony, 
With  Scho  for  their  chorus;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm ; 
Not  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl, 
Bzhaling  all  his  solitary  soul, 
The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 
Who  peals  his  dreary  paeon  o'er  the  night  ;— * 
But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  a  sea-bird's  bill ; 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  "  Hillo ! 
Torqnil !  my  boy !  what  cheer  ?   Ho !  brother,  ho ! " 
"Who  hails? "  cried Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.    "  Here's  one,"  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 
But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 
Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south, 
Not  like  a  "bed  of  violets  "  on  the  gale, 
But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale, 
Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 
Its  gentle  odors  over  either  zone, 
#And  puff'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll, 
Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 
Opposed  its  vapor  as  the  lightning  flash 'd* 
And  reek'd,  'mid  mountain  billows  unabash'd, 
To  JSolus  a  constant  sacrifice, 
through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 
And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ?— I  may  err, 
flat  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher. t 
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Sublime  tobacco  *.  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labor  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Stand; 
Divine  m  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dasslingly  when  daring  in  full  dress ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties— Give  me  a  cigar  t 


\ 


XX. 


Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 
Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array'd, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade ; 
Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep, 
When  o'er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 
And  the  rough  saturnalia  of  the  tar 
Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrow1  d  car;  • 
And  pleased  the  god  of  ooean  sees  his  name 
Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  the  breeze 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Oyclodes ; 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main, 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 
Our  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim, 
His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  burn'd  dim, 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait, 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state ; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head, 
Not  orer-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 
And  stead  of  trowsers  (ah  I  too  early  torn ! 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn) 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and'sunburnt  face, 
Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 
His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth. 
Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizing  both ; 
The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders  broad 
And  somewhat  stoop  "fl  by  his  marine  abode, 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's ;  and  hung  beneath, 
His  cutlass  droop'd,  unconscious  of  a  sheath, 
Or  lost  or  worn  away ;  his  pistols  were 
Iink'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair— 
(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoff, 
Though  one  miss'd  fire,  the  other  would  go  off;) 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust, 
Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Survey'd  him  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 

XXI. 

(l  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting  ?  ° 


( 


cried  (when  in  full 


Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil,  "  Aujjht  of  new  ? " 
"  By,  ey !  "  quoth  Ben,  "not  new,  but  news  enow ? 
A  strange  sail  in  the  offing."— »•  Sail !  and  how  ? 
What !,  could  you  make  her  Out  ?  It  cannot  be, 
I've  seen  no  rag  of  canvas  On  the  sea." 
'  Belike,"  said  Ben,  "  you  might  not  from  the  bay, 
But  from  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch'd  to-day, 
I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums ;  for  the  wind 
Was  light  and  baffling."—"  When  the  sun  declined 
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Where  lay  the  ?  had  she  anchorM  ?  "— "  No,  but  itfll 

Qhe  bore  dews  en  «»,  till  the  wind  groir  still. " 

"  Her  flag  ?  "— "  I  had  mo  glass ;  but  fore  and  aft, 

Egad !  the  teemed  a  wicked-looking  craft." 

"  Axm'd  ?  *— -"  I  expect  so ;— cent  on  the  look-out : 

Tie  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about." 

"  About  ?— Whatever  may  hare  us  now  in  ehaee, 

Well  make  no  running-fight,  for  that  were  bate, 

We  will  die  at  our  quarter*,  like  true  men." 

"  Ey,  ey !  for  that  'tie  all  the  same  to  Ben." 

"  Does  Christian  know  this  V— "  Ay ;  he  has  piped 

all  hands 
To  quarters.    They  are  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms ;  and  we  have  got  some  gone  to  bear, 
And  scaled  them.   Yon  are  wonted."—"  That's  but 

fair; 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal. 
My  Neuha !  ah !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha !  now 
Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes ! " 
'Right,"  quoth  Ben,  "thatwiHdoforthemarmes."* 


CANTO  III. 


The  fight  was  o'er ;  the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb, 
Had  ceased ;  and  sulphury  vapors  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven : 
The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy ; 
No  more  they  shriek 'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 

(The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquish'd  had  their  doom ; 
The  mutineers  were  crush' d,  dispersed,  or  ta'en. 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 
Few,  few  escaped,  and  those  were  hunted  o'er 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 
No  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seem'd,  on  earth, 
Once  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth ; 
Track'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 

wild, 
As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child ; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 
And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 

n. 

Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
Far  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
Is  hurl'd  down  headlong,  like  the  foremost  brave, 
And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 
i   Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind, 
J  But  now  at  rest,  a  little  remnant  drew 
.  Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint,  and'few, 
But  still  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  stQl 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will, 
As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate, 
And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 


Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  I 
And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been ; 
Tet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem'd  their  to 
Not  pardon'd,  but  unsought  for  or  forgot, 
Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
Might  still  be  miss'd  amid  the  world  of  waves, 
Had  wean'd  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  taej 

saw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country's  law. 
Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise, 
No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice : 
Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown    \ 
Back  on  themselves,— their  sins  remain'd  alone.     ^ 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they  i 

Were  lost ;  in  vain  the  world  before  them  lay .        I 
All  outlets  seem'd  secured.    Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice : 
But  what  avail'd  the  club,  and  spear,  and  arm 
Of  Hercules  against  the  sulphury  charm, 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ 'd? 
Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave !  • 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do  ; 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  free, 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylae 
Till  now,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chan 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again ! 

III. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appeared, 
like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd ; 
Their  eves  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 
But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn, 
A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 
And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 
Its  bounding  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray, 
And  gush'd  from  cliff  to  crag  with  ssltless  spray; 
Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure, 
Its  silver  torrent  glitter'd  o'er  the  deep, 
As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 
While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 
Of  ocean's  alpine  asure  rose  and  fell : 
To  this  young  spring  they  rush'd,— all  feelings  met 
Absorb'd  in  passion's  and  in  nature's  thirst,— 
Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  hat,  and  threw 
Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew ; 
Oool'd  their  soorch'd  throats,  and  wash'd  the  g*7 

stains 

From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains  j 
Then,  when  their  drought  was  quench'd,  look'd  sadlf 

round, 

As  wondering  how  so  many  still  wen  found 
Alive  and  fetterless :— but  silent  all, 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes,  aa  if  to  ©all 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied, 
As  though  their  voices  win  their  i 

IV. 

Stern,  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest, 
8tood  Christian,  with  his  aims  asanas  his 
The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless,  hue  ones 
Along  his  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead; 
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Hb  Bghrtrowa  leeks,  so- graceful  in  their  flew, 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipeje  o'er  hi*  brow, 
Still  at  a  statue,  with  his  lipa  comprest 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast, 
Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing,  bat  mute, 
He  stood;  end,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  loot, 
Which  deepen'd  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem'd  turn'd  to  flint. 

I    Some  paces  ftirth*^  Tprgyjl  lean'd  his  head 
Against  a  bank,  and  spoke  not,  but  he  bled,— 
Not  mortally— his  worst  wound  was  within : 
His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in, 
And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  o'er  his  yellow  hair, 
Showed  that  his  faintness  came  not  from  despair, 
But  nature's  ebb.    Beside  him  was  another, 
Bough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother,— 
Ben  Bunting,  who  essay'd  to  wash,  and  wipe, 

1   And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 
A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fights, 
A  beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand  nights. 
The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Waik'd  up  and  down— at  times  would  stand,  then 

stoop 
To  pick  a  pebble  up— then  let  it  drop- 
Then  hurry  as  in  haste— then  quickly  stop- 
Then  east  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 
Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again— 
And  then  his  former  movements  would  redouble, 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble ; 
This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  fire  minutes  pass'd  before  the  eyes ; 
But  yet  what  minutes !  Moments  like  to  these 
Bend  men's  lives  into  immortalities. 


T. 
P  At  length  Jack  8kyscrape,  a  mercurial  man, 
Who  flntter'd  over  all  things  like  a  fan, 
More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
Eiclaim'd   ••  G— d  Damn !  "—those    syllables  in- 
tense,— 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence, 
As  the  Turk's  "  Allah  "  or  the  Roman's  more 
Pagan  "  Proh  Jupiter !  "^was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent, 
By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment. 
Jack  was  embarrass'd,  never  hero  more, 
And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore ; 
Nor  swore  in  vain ;  the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound : 
He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  looi'd  full  wise, 
But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eyes; 
Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 
A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat. 

VI. 
Bat  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 
like  sot  eataot  veaesno  in  his  mood; 
Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage,— with  the  trace 
Of  passion  necking  from  his  clouded  ace ; 
Tffl  lifting  a?  again  Us  sombre  eye, 
ltgJancedetoTosquii,whAleaa'dnria*iyew. 
"Andaftolasjs,"  he  cried,  "unhappy  boy! 
And  thee,  too,  fcWe  nay  ateemese  mast  daetsay  1  " 
He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  TetquU  esood, 
Yet  dabbled  with  his  later?  towing  bleed  | 
Seized  his  hand  wiBtrbUy,  but  did  not  usees, 
And  shrank  as  fearful  of  his  awn  gauss : 


Inquired  into  his  state ;  and  when  ha'heatd 

The  wound  wae  slighter  than  he  deam'd  or  fear'd, 

A  moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  his  brow, 

As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 

"  Yes,"  he  esclaim'd,  "  we  are  taken  m  the  toll* 

But  not  a  aoward  or  a  oommon  spoil ; 

Dearly  they  have  bought  as— dearly  still  may  bay.  -  „ 

And  I  must  fall;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly  ? 

'Twould  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive; 

Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh!  for  a  sole  canoe !  though  but  a  shell, 

To  bear  you  henee  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell ' 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought;  to  be, 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free." 

YII. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory, 
Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and  hoary.         i 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean  •  on  it  flew  j 

Like  to  the  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew ; 
Onward  it  came— and,  lo !  a  second  fottow*d— 
Now  seen— now  hid— where  ocean's  vale  was  hol- 

low'd? 

And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view, 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play, 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray;— 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below, 
Which  flings  its  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet, 
And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiverM  into  sleet: 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigh 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  sky. 
Their  art  seem'd  nature — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  born  playmates  of  the  deep. 


VIII. 


■f 


And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leap'd  like  a  nereid  from  her  shell  to  land, 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy  ? 
Neuha— the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored — 
Her  heart  on  TorquiTs  like  a  torrent  pour'd ; 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp'6% 
As  if  to  be  assured  'twas  him  she  grasp'd ; 
Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then, 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Her  lover  lived,— nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  filTd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  hjka&d  to  throb; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstaoy. 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were  not  unmoved:   who  axe,  whan  hearts  aft 

greeting? 

Even  Christian  gased  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 
Mix'd  with  theme  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays, 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days, 
When  all's  gone— to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray, 
"  And  but  for  me  I"  he  said,  and  turn'd  away, 
Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  dan 
A  lion  looks  upon  his  enbs  again* 
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And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise, 
As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 


But  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought; 
The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  splash  of  hostile  oars.— Alas !  who  nude 
That  sound  a  dreed?  All  round  them  seem'd  array'd 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai : 
She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm'd  boats,  whioh  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Beckon'd  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Bmbark'd  their  guests,  and  laaneh'd  their  light 

canoes, 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain ; 
But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 
She  fiz'd  him  in  her  own.— Away !  away ! 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollow'd  laix, 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows  j  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them— now  they  lose  again,— 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main ; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide, 
And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide, 
To  baffle  the  pursuit.— Away !  away  1 
As  life  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day, 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha :  Love 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove— 
And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh — 
Yet,  yet  a  moment !— Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly  ! 


CANTO   IV. 

I. 
White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
When  half  the  horison'a  clouded  and  half  free, 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts,  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amid  the  rudest  gale ; 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

n. 

Not  distant  from  Che  isle  of  Toobonai, 

A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 

The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 

Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind, 

And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 

Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun : 

There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 

The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 

Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 

The  feather'd  fishers  of  the  solitude. 

A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 

On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand 

Here,  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell, 

Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell; 

ChippM  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day, 

?ut  hatch'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 
he  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair ; 


A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  die  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck- 
Such  was  the  stern  asylum  Neuha  chose  I 

To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes ;    ' 
But  all  its  secret  was  not  told ;  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 

III. 
Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot, 
The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  Torqufl's  lot, 
But  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 
This  he  would  have  opposed ;  but  with  a  smile 
8he  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 
And  bade  him  "speed  and  prosper."  She  would  taki 
The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 
They  parted  with  this  added  aid ;  afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star, 
And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer'd 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd. 
They  pull'd;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea, 
And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 
The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 
Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face, 
With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base ; 
Within  a  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe, 
And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  ? 
This  Torquil  ask'd  with  half  upbraiding  eye, 
Which  said — "  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die  F 
Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 
And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave  ?  " 

IV. 

They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes, 
Cried,  "  Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow  I " 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause*— the  foes  were  near- 
Chains  in  his  eyes,  and  menace  in  his  ear ; 
With  vigor  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came,      t 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name.       I 
Headlong  he  leapt — to  him  the  swimmer's  skill  \ 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill :  t 

But  how,  or  where  ?    He  dived,  and  rose  no  more ; 
The  boat's  crew  look'd  amazed  o'er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice, 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main : 
The  wave  roll'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face, 
Since  their  first  plunge  recall'd  a  single  trace; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam, 
That  whiten'd  o'er  what  seem'd  their  latest  hosae, 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 
The  quiet  psoa  wavering  o'er  the  tide  » 

Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride ; 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem      V 
The  vaniah'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  tearch'd  in  vain,  then  peU'd  away 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay* 
8ome  said  he  had  not  plung'd  into  the  wave, 
But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  gave ; 
Others,  that  something  superoataiul 
Glared  in  his  figure,  mote  than  mortal  tall; 
While  all  agreed  tha*  in  his  cheek  and  eye 
There  was  a  dead  hue  of  eterai.'y. 
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l  the  crag, 

Bound  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag, 
Bapectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 
~~  ~  5  had  malted  from  them  like  the  spray. 


And  when  waa  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep, 
Tallowing  the  nereid  ?    Had  they  eeaaed  to  weep 
For  ever  ?  or,  received  in  coral  caret, 
Wrong  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves  ? 
Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 
And  Bound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell  ? 
Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair, 
Flowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  atream'd  in  air  ? 
Or  had  they  perish'd,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt  ? 

VI.  '     * 

Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 
FoUowM:  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
Waa  aa  a  native's  of  the  element, 
80  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went, 
Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel, 
Which  struck  and  flashed  like  an  amphibious  steel. 
Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 
The  depths  where  divers  hold  their  pearl  in  chase, 
Torqml,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas, 
Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 
Deep— deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way — then  upward  soar'd— and  si  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 
lAngh'd,  and  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the  rocks. 
They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  of  earth  again, 
But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 
Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave, 
Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,* 
(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen, 
Save  through  the  billows'  glassy  veil  of  green, 
In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday, 
When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play,) 
Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquil's  eyes, 
And  clapp'd  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  surprise ; 
Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appeax'd  to  jut, 
And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton's  hut ; 
For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day 
Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  sober'd  ray ; 
As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  aisle 
The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil, 
Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 
The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene. 

VIL 
Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 
A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 
A  plantain-leaf  o'er  all,  the  ntcro  to  keep 
Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep* 
This  mantle  kept  it  dry ;  then  from  a  nook 
Of  the  same  plantain-leaf  a  flint  she  took, 
A  few  shrunk  wither'd  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 
Of  Torquil's  knife  etaruek  fire,  and  thus  axray'd 
The  grot  with  torchlight.    Wide  it  waa  and  high, 
And  show'd  a  self-bom  Oothio  canopy  1 
The  arch  uprear'd  by  nature's  architect, 
The  arehttrews  some  earthquake  might  erect : 
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The  buttress 'from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurled, 
When  the  Poles  crash*  d,  and  water  was  the  world; 
Or  harden'd  from  some  earth-aboding  fire, 
While  yet  the  globe  reck'd  from  its  funeral  pyre; 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,* 
Were  there,  all  scoop'd  by  Darkness  from  her  cafe 
There,  with  a  little  tinge  of  fantasy, 
Fantastic  faces  mop'd  and  mow*d  on  high, 
And  then  a  mitre  and  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  Nature  play'd  with  the  stalactites, 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas 

vin. 

And  Neuha  took  her  Torqufl  by  the  hand. 
And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand,    I 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show'd  \ 

The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode.  * 

Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  sooth  the  lover's  lot  she  shared : 
The  mat  for  rest ;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo, 
And  sandal-oil  to  fence  against  the  dew; 
For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Born  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  his  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  he  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover'd  o'er; 
The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill, 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  pine  torch-pile  to  keep  undying  light, 
And  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night, 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene, 
And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sail 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fall, 
And  form'd  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil's  safety  from  his  countrymen. 
Each  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  canoe, 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; 
Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles, 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX. 

She,  as  he  gased  with  grateful  wonder,  press  d 
Her  shelter'd  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast ; 
And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love, — for  love  is  old, 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn 
With  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  born :  T 
How  a  young  chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below,     m 
Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey, 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay ; 
How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after  time, 

c  shelter'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  clime. 

foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a  foe, 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  wo; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  srDl'd,  he  M 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
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Their  deep-green  shadow  o*er  the  rocky  door, 
Then  dived — it  seem'd  as  If  to  rise  no  more : 
His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark, 
Or  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  bine  shark ; 
Bow'd  down  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock, 
Then  paused  upon  their  paddles  from  the  shock ; 
When,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
A  goddess  rise — so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; 
And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side, 
Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride ; 
And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 
With  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore ; 
How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, — 
And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride  ? 
Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 
Which  follow'd  wildly  in  that  wild  recess. 
This  tale ;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 
Was  love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 
Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 
When  Eloisa's  form  was  lower'd  beneath 
Their  nuptial  vault,  his    arms    outstretch'd,  and 

presa'd 
The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast.* 
The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 
As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er ; 
Within,  their  hearts  made  all  their  harmony, 
Lore's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  siqh. 


And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock, 
Where  were  they  ?    O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied, 
To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  course  had  been  their  choice — but  where  ? 
The  wave  which  bore  them  still  their  foes  would  bear, 
Who  disappointed  of  their  former  chase, 
In  search  of  Christian  now  renew'd  their  race. 
Bager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way 
Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 
They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay  : 
No  further  chance  or  choice  remain'd ;  and  right 
For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 
They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land, 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand ; 
Dismisa'd  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew ; 
But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again, 
Nor  add  a  aerrififiw  which  were  in  vain ; 
For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  that  must  be  wielded  here  ? 

XI. 
They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 
Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye,    o 
Stern  and  sustain'd  of  man's  extremity, 
When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 
To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains,— 
They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 
Who  dyed  Thermopylae  with  holy  blood. 
But,  ah !  how  different!  'tis  the  cause  makes  all, 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 
O'er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  Intense, 
Biased  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon'd 
hence; 
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No  grateful  country,  snfling  through  her  seen. 

Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  feats ; 

No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  beat, 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt, 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt: 

And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 

The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 

Who,  born  perchanco  for  better  things,  had  set 

His  life  upon  a  cast  which  linger'd  yet: 

But  now  tho  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  ail 

The  chances  were  in  favor  of  his  fall ; 

And  such  a  fall!    But  still  he  faced  the  shook. 

Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 

Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  levell'd  gun, 

Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 

XII. 
The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the 
To  act  whatever  duty  hade  them  do ; 
Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 
Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe, 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  stQL 
They  hail'd  him  to  surrender —  no  reply : 
Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter* d  in  the  sky. 
They  hail'd  again — no  answer ;  yet  once  mote 
They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 
The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound, 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 
Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleying 
And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  kne0v 
Which  peal'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  Ml : 
Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 
By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or 
After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  jralTd  nigher. 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  snout,  "Now  Are  I* 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 
Two  fell ;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough  side, 
And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 
Disdain'd  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 
But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path,  j 

Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath ; 
While,  placed  'mid  clefts  the  least  accessible 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  full  w«0. 
The  three  maintam'd  a  strife  which  must  not  yiedd*     j 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  btrfld. 
Their  every  shot  told ;  while  the  assailant  fell, 
Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ;  , 

But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still, 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  untfl 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die. 
The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 
But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  here  geegei 

bait; 
Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well, 
And  not  a  groan  inform'd  their  foes  w Ao  fissX 
Christian  died  last— twice  wounded ;  end  esse* 
Mercy  was  ofer*d  when  they  sew  bis  goto ; 
Too  late  for  Hie,  but  not  too  late  to  doe, 
With,  though  a  hostile  hand,  to  close  his  ey*. 
A  Umb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a  fakon  reft  of  young. 
The  sound  revived  him,  or  appeared  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake  ; 
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He  bejekotx'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh, 
But,  as  they  near'd,  ho  rear'd  his  weapon  high — 
His  last  boll  had  been  sim'd,  but  from  hit  breast 
Be  tote  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest,* 
Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  levell'd,  fired,  and  smiled 
As  his  foe  fell;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 
His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 
Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep ; 
Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clench'd  his  hand,  and 

shook 
His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook ; 
Then  plunged :  the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
His  body  crush'd  into  one  gory  mass, 
With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm ; 
A  fair-hair' d  scalp,  besmear'd  with  blood  and  weeds, 
Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds, 
8ome  splinters  of  his  weapons,  (to  the  last, 
As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast,) 
Yet  glitterM,  but  at  distance— hurl'd  away 
To  rust  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray ; 
The  rest  was  nothing— save  a  life  mispent, 
And  soul— but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 
TSs  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead;  and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 
Unless  these  bullies  or  eternal  pains 
Are  pardon'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains. 

XIII. 
The  deed  was  over !    All  were  gone  or  ta'en, 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 
Chsdn'd  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew, 
They  stood  with  honor,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle ; 
Bat  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil. 
Cold  these  lay  where  they  fell,  and  weltering, 
While  o'er  them  flapp'd  the  sea-bird's  dewy  wing, 
Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  neighboring  surge, 
Aad  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge: 
Bat  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below, 
Sternal  with  unsympathetic  flow ; 
Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on, 
And  sprung  the  flying  fish  against  the  son, 
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Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height, 
To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight 

XIV. 
'Twas  morn ;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 
And  watch  if  aught  approaoh'd  the  amphibious  IsJf 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air : 
It  flapp'd,  it  fill'd,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  arch :  her  breath  began  to  fail 
With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  bent  thick  and  high, 
While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  lie. 
But  no !  it  came  not ;  fast  and  far  away 
The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay. 
8he  gased  and  flung  the  sea-roam  from  her  eyes. 
To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  deck, 
Diminish'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck- 
Then  vanish'd.    All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy  1 
Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  boy, 
Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and  all 
That  happy  love  could  augur  or  recall ; 
Sprung  forth  again,  with  TorquQ  following  free 
His  bounding  nereid  over  the  broad  sea ; 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar, 
That  ere  the  strangers  chased  them  from  the  shore ; 
But  when  these  vanish'd,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
Begain'd,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now : 
Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark, 
Than  now  was  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 

XV. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 

No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue ; 

No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 

A  floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and  home ! 

A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  bay, 

With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 

The  chiefs  came  down,  around  the  people  pourM, 

And  welcome  Torouil  as  a  son  restored ; 

The  women  throng'd,  embracing  and  embraced 

By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased. 

And  how  escaped  ?    The  tale  was  told ;  and  them 

One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again ; 

And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 

Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  "  Neuha's  Cave." 

A  hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  the  height. 

Biased  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 

The  feast  in  honor  of  the  guest,  return'd 

To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  earn'd : 

A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 

As  only  the  yet  Inmnt  world  displays. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  VOYAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  BLIGH. 


for  tie  37th  of  December  it  blew  a  severe  storm  of 
wind  from  the  eastward,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
suffered  greatly.  One  sea  broke  away  the  spare 
yards  and  spars  out  of  the  starboard  main-chains ; 
another  broke  into  the  ship  and  store  all  the  boats. 
Several  casks  of  beer  that  had  been  lashed  on  deck 
broke  loose,  and  were  washed  overboard ;  and  it  was 
not  without  great  risk  and  difficulty  that  we  were 
able  to  secure  the  boats  from  being  washed  away 
entirely.  A  great  quantity  of  our  oread  was  also 
damaged  and  rendered  useless,  for  the  sea  had 
stove  in  our  stern,  and  filled  the  cabin  with  water. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1788,  we  saw  the  island 
of  Teneriffe  about  twelve  leagues  distant ;  and  next 
day  being  Sunday,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road 
of  Santa  Cruz.  There  we  took  in  the  necessary 
supplies,  and,  having  finished  our  business,  sailed 
on  the  10th. 

I  now  divided  the  people  into  three  watches,  and 
gave  the  charge  of  the  third  watch  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
Christian,  one  of  the  mates.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered this  a  desirable  regulation  when  circum- 
stances will  admit  of  it ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
unbroken  rest  not  only  contributes  much  towards 
the  health  of  the  ship's  company,  but  enables  them 
more  readily  to  exert  themselves  in  cases  of  sud- 
den emergency. 

As  I  wished  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  without  stop- 
ping, I  reduced  the  allowance  of  bread  to  two- 
thirds,  and  caused  the  water  for  drinking  to  be  fil- 
tered through  drip-stones,  bought  at  Teneriffe  for 
that  purpose.  I  now  acquainted  the  ship's  compa- 
ny of  the  object  of  the  voyage,  and  gave  assurances 
of  certain  promotion  to  every  one  whose  endeavors 
should  merit  it. 

On  Tuesday  the  20th  of  February,  being  in  south 
latitude  29  degrees,  38  minutes,  and  44  degrees, 
44  minutes  west  longitude,  we  bent  new  sails,  and 
made  ether  necessary  preparations  for  encountering 
the  weather  that  was  to  be  expected  in  a  high  lati- 
tude. Our  distance  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  was 
about  one  hundred  leagues. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  the  2d  of  March,  after 
seeing  that  every  person  was  clean,  divine  service 
was  performed,  according  to  my  usual  custom  on 
this  day.  I  gave  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian,  whom 
I  had  before  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  third 
watch,  a  written  order  to  act  as  lieutenant. 

The  change  of  temperature  soon  began  to  be  sen- 
sibly felt,  and  that  the  people  might  not  suffer  from 
their  own  negligence,  I  supplied  them  with  thicker 
clothing,  as  better  suited  to  the  climate.  A  great 
number  of  whales  of  an  immense  size,  with  two 
spout-holes  on  the  back  of  the  head,  were  seen  on 
the  11th. 

On  a  complaint  made  to  me  by  the  master,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  punish  Matthew  Quintal,  one 
of  the  seamen,  with  two  dozen  of  lashes,  for  inso- 
lence and  mutinous  behaviour,  which  was  the  first 
time  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  punishment  on 
board. 

We  were  off  Cape  8t.  Diego,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Terra  del  Fuego,  and,  the  wind  being  unfavor- 
able, I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  go  round  to  the 
eastward  of  Statcn-land  than  to  attempt  passing 


through  Straits  le  Maire.  We  passed  New  Year's 
Harbor  and  Cape  St.  John,  and  on  Monday  the  31st 
were  in  latituae  60  degrees  1  minute  south.  But 
the  wind  became  variable,  and  we  had  bad  weather. 
Storms,  attended  with  peat  sea,  prevailed  until  the 
12th  of  April.  The  ship  began  to  leak,  and  requir- 
ed pumping  every  hour,  which  was  no  more  than 
we  had  reason  to  expect  from  such  a  continuance  of 
gales  of  wind  and  high  seas.  The  decks  also  be- 
came to  leaky,  that  it  was  necessary  to  allot  the 
Seat  cabin,  of  which  I  made  little  use  except  in 
ie  weather,  to  those  people  who  had  not  bertha  to 
hang  their  hammocks  in,  and  by  this  means  the 
space  between  decks  was  less  crowded. 

With  all  this  bad  weather,  we  had  the  additional 
mortification  to  find,  at  the  end  of  every  day,  that 
we  were  losing  ground;  for,  notwithstanding  our 
utmost  exertions,  and  keeping  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous tracks,  we  did  little  better  than  drift  before 
the  wind.  On  Tuesdav  the  22d  of  April,  we  had 
eight  down  on  the  sick  list,  and  the  rest  of  the  peo 

Ele,  though  in  good  health,  were  greatly  fatigued; 
ut  I  saw,  with  much  concern,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  passage  this  way  to  the  Society  Is 
lands,  for  we  had  now  been  thirty  days  in  a  tempest- 
uous ocean.  Thus  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  us  to  expect  better  weather  to  enable  us  to  double 
Cape  Horn ;  and,  from  these  and  other  considera- 
tions, I  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  a-weather,  and 
bore  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  great 
joyof  every  one  on  board. 

We  came  to  an  anchor  on  Friday  the  23d  of  May 
in  Simon's  bay,  at  the  Cape,  after  a  tolerable  run. 
The  ship  required  complete  caulking,  for  she  had 
become  so  leaky,  that  we  were  obliged  to  pump 
hourly  in  our  passage  from  Cape  Horn.  The  sails 
and  rigging  also  required  repair ;  and  on  examining 
the  provisions,  a  considerable  quantity  was  found 
damaged. 

Having  remained  thirty-eight  days  in  this  place, 
and  my  people  having  received  all  the  advantage 
that  could  be  derived  from  refreshments  of  every 
kind  that  could  be  met  with,  we  sailed  on  the  1st  of 
July. 

A  gale  of  wind  blew  on  the  20th,  with  a  high  sea : 
it  increased  after  noon  with  such  violence,  that  the 
ship  was  driven  almost  forecastle  under  before  we 
could  get  the  sails  clewed  up.  The  lower  yards 
were  lowered,  and  the  topgallant-masts  got  down 
upon  deck,  which  relievea  her  much.  We  lay  to 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  bore  away  under  a 
reefed  foresail.  The  sea  still  running  high,  in  the 
afternoon  it  became  very  unsafe  to  stand  on:  we 
therefore  lay  to  all  night,  without  any  accident,  ex- 
cepting that  a  man  at  the  steerage  was  thrown  over 
the  wheel  and  much  bruised.  Towards  noon  the 
violence  of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  again  bore 
away  under  the  reefed  foresail. 

In  a  few  days  we  passed  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
where  there  is  good  fresh  water,  as  I  was  informed 
by  a  Dutch  captain,  and  also  a  hot  spring,  which 
boils  fish  as  completely  as  if  done  by  a  fire.  Ap- 
proaching to  Tan  JDiemon's  land,  we  had  much  bad 
weather,  with  snow  and  hail ;  but  nothing  was  seen 
to  indicate  our  vicinity  on  the  13th  of  August,  ex- 
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seetaseal,  wMch  appeared  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
league*  from  it  We  anchored  in  Adventure  Bay 
on  Wednesday  the  20th. 

In  oar  passage  thither  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  winds  were  chiefly  from  the  westward, 
with  very  boisterous  weather.  The  approach  of 
sfroag  southerly  winds  is  announced  by  many  birds 
of  the  albatross  or  petrel  tribe ;  and  the  abatement 
of  the  gale,  or  a  shift  of  wind  to  the  northward,  by 
their  keeping  away.  The  thermometer  also  varies 
five  or  six  degrees  in  its  height  when  a  change  of 
these  winds  may  be  expected. 

In  the  land  surrounding  Adventure  Bay  are  many 
font  trees  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high :  we  saw 
one  which  measured  above  thirty-three  feet  in  girth. 
We  observed  several  eagles,  some  beautiful  blue- 
phuoaged  herons,  and  paroquets  in  great  variety. 

The  natives  not  appearing,  we  went  in  search  of 
them  towards  Cape  Frederic  Henry.  Soon  after, 
coming  to  a  grapnel  close  to  the  shore,  for  it  was 
imDossLble  to  land,  we  heard  their  voices,  like  the 
eackEng  of  geese,  and  twenty  persons  came  out  of 
the  woods.  We  threw  trinkets  ashore  tied  up  in 
parcels,  which  they  would  not  open  until  I  made  an 
appearance  of  leaving  them :  then  they  did  so,  and, 
tiding  the  articles  out,  put  them  on  their  heads. 
On  first  coming  in  sight  they  made  a  prodigious 
clattering  in  their  speech,  and  held  their  arms  over 
their  heads.  They  spoke  so  quick,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  one  single  word  they  uttered. 
Their  color  is  of  a  dull  black ;  their  skin  scarified 
*bout  the  breast  and  shoulders.  One  was  distin- 
guished by  his  body  being  colored  with  red  ochre. 
but  all  the  others  were  painted  black,  with  a  kind 
of  soot,  so  thickly  laid  over  their  faces  and  should- 
w»  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what  they 
were  like. 

On  Thursday,  ,the  4th  of  September,  we  sailed  out 
of  Adventure  Bay,  steering  first  towards  eaat-south- 
cait,  and  then  to  the  northward  of  east,  when,  on 
the  19th,  we  came  in-  sight  of.  a  cluster  of  small 
rocky  islands,  which  I  named  Bounty  Isles.  Soon 
"terwards  we  frequently  observed  the  sea  in  the 
tight-time,  to  be  covered  by  luminous  spots,  caused 
by  amazing  quantities  of  small  blubbers,  or  Medu- 
sa which  emit  a  light  like  a  blase  of  a  candle  from 
the  strings  or  filaments  extending  from  them,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  continues  perfectly  dark. 

We  discovered  the  Island  of  Otaheite  on  the 
-rth,  and.  before  casting  anchor  next  morning  in 
Mitarai  Bay,  such,  numbers  of  canoes  had  come  off, 
that,  after  the  natives  ascertained  we  were  friends, 
they  eame  on  board,  and  crowded  the  deck  so  much, 
that  in  ten  minutes  I  could  scarce  find  my  own  peo- 
ple. The  whole  distance  which  the  ship  had  run, 
ta  direct  and  contrary  courses,  from  the  time  of 
taring  England  until  reaching  Otaheite,  was 
twenty-seven  thousand  and  eighty-six  miles,  which, 
<*  *n  average,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  miles 
each  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  we  lost  our  surgeon  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber- Of  late  he  had  scarcely  ever  stirred  out  of  the 
cabin,  though  not  apprehended  to  be  in  a  dangerou* 
state.  Nevertheless,  appearing  worse  than  usual 
a  the  evening,  he  was  removed  where  he  could  ob- 
tain more  air,  but  without  any  benefit,  for  he  died 
tn  an  hour  afterwards.  This  unfortunate,  man 
jjrank  very  hard,  and  was  so  averse  to  exercise,  that 
he  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to  take  half  a  dozen 
tarns  on  deck  at  a  time  during  all  the  course  of  the 
rorage.    He  was  buried  on  shore. 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  January,  the  small  cutter 
Jjs  missed,  of  which  I  was  immediately  apprised. 
The  ship's  company  being  mustered,  we  found  three 
Ben  absent,  who  had  carried  it  off.  They  had  taken 
*ith  them  eight  stand  of  arms  and  ammunition ; 
kit  with  regard  to  their  plan,  every  one  on  board 
stemed  to  be  quite  ignorant.  I  therefore  went  on 
score,  and  engaged  all  the  chiefs  to  assist  in  recov- 
ering both  the  boat  and  the  deserters.  According- 
ly! the  former  was  brought  back  in  the  course  of  the 


dar  by  five  of  the  natives ;  but  the  men  were  not 
taken  until  nearly  three  weeks  afterwards.  Learn- 
ing the  place  where  they  were,  in  a  different  quarter 
of  the  island  of  Otaheite,  I  went  thither  in  the  cut- 
ter, thinking  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
securing  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives. 
However,  they  heard  of  my  arrival ;  and  when  I 
was  near  a  house  in  which  they  were,  they  came  out 
without  their  fire-arms,  and  delivered  themselves 
up.  Some  of  the  chiefs  had  formerly  seised  and 
bound  these  deserters ;  but  had  been  prevailed  on, 
by  fair  promises  of  returning  peaceably  to  the  ship, 
to  release  them.  But  finding  an  opportunity  again 
to  get  possession  of  their  arms,  they  set  the  natives 
at  defiance. 

The  object  of  the  voyage  being  now  completed, 
all  the  bread-fruit  plants,  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  and  fifteen,  were  got  on  board  on  Tuesday 
the  31st  of  March.  Besides  these,  we  had  collected 
many  other  plants,  some  of  them  bearing  the  finest 
fruits  in  the  world;  and  valuable,  from  affording 
brilliant  dyes,  and  for  various  properties  besides. 
At  sunset  of  the  4th  of  April,  we  made  sail  from 
Otaheite.  bidding  farewell  to  an  island  where  for 
twenty-three  weeks  we  have  been  treated  with  the 
utmost  affection  and  regard,  and  which  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  our  stay.  That  we  were 
not  insensible  to  their  kindness,  the  succeeding  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  proved ;  for  to  the  friendly 
and  endearing  behavior  of  these  people  may  be  as- 
cribed the  motives  inciting  an  event  that  affected 
the  ruin  of  our  expedition,  which  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  would  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  favorable  issue. 

Next  morning  we  got  sight  of  the  Island  Hua- 
heine ;  and  a  double  canoe  soon  coming  alongside, 
containing  ten  natives,  I  saw  among  them  a  young 
man,  who  recollected  me,  ana  called  me  by  my 
name.  I  had  been  here  in  the  year  1780,  with  Cap 
tain  Cook,  in  the  Resolution.  A  few  days  after 
sailing  from  this  island,  the  weather  became  squally, 
and  a  thick  body  of  black  clouds  collected  m  the 
east.  A  water-spout  was  in  a  short  time  seen  at  no 
great  distance  from  us,  which  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  darkness  of  the  clouds  behind  it. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  upper  part  was  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  lower  about  eight 
inches.  Scarcely  had  I  made  these  remarks,  when 
I  observed  that  it  was  rapidly  advancing  towards 
the  ship.  We  immediately  altered  our  course,  and 
took  in  all  the  sails  except  the  foresail ;  soon  after 
which  it  passed  within  ten  yards  of  the  stern,  with 
a  rustling  noise,  but  without  our  feeling  the  lest  ef- 
fect from  its  being  so  near.  It  seemed  to  be  trav- 
elling at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  as  it  dispersed  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  passing  us.  It  is  impossible  ,to  say 
what  injury  we  should  have  reoeived  had  it  passed 
directly  over  us.  Masts,  I  imagine,  might  have 
been  carried  away,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it 
would  have  endangered  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Passing  several  islands  on  the  way,  we  anchored 
at  Annamooka  on  the  23d  of  April ;  and  an  old  lame 
man  called  Tepa,  whom  I  had  known  here  in  1777, 
and  immediately  recollected,  came  on  board,  along 
with  others,  from  different  islands  in  the  vicinity. 
They  were  desirous  to  see  the  ship,  and  on  being 
taken  below,  where  the  bread-fruit  plants  were  ar- 
ranged, they  testified  great  surprise.  A  few  of  these 
being  decayed,  we  went  on  shore  to  procure  some  in 
their  place. 

The  natives  exhibited  numerous  marks  of  the  pe- . 
culiar  mourning  which  they  express  on  losing  their 
relatives ;  such  as  bloody  temples,  their  heads  being 
deprived  of  most  of  their  hair ;  and  what  was  wer*e» 
almost  the  whole  of  them  had  lost  some  of  their 
fingers.  Several  fine  boys,  not  above  six  years  old, 
had  lost  both  their  little  fingers ;  and  several  of  the 
men,  besides  these,  had  parted  with  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand. 

The  chiefs  went  off  with  ma  to  dinner,  and  we 
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Married  on  a  brisk  trade  for  yams:  we  also  got  plain* 
tains  and  bread-fruit.  But  the  yams  were  in  great 
abundance,  and  very  fine  and  large.  One  of  them 
weighed  above  forty-fire  pounds.  Sailing  eanees 
came,  some  of  which  contained  not  less  than  ninety 
passengers.  Such  a  number  of  them  gradually  ar- 
rived from  different  islands,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  any  thing  done,  the  multitude  became  so 
great,  and  there  was  no  chief  of  sufficient  authority 
to  command  the  whole.  I  therefore  ordered  a 
watering  party,  then  employed,  to  come  on  board, 
and  sailed  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  April. 

We  kept  near  the  island  of  Kotoo  all  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  in  hopes  that  some  canoes  would 
come  off  to  the  ship,  but  in  this  we  were  disappoint- 
ed. Tne  wind  being  northerly,  we  steered  to  the 
westward  in  the  evening,  to  pass  south  of  Tofoa ; 
and  I  gave  directions  for  this  course  to  be  continued 
during  the  night.  The  master  had  the  first  watch, 
the  gunner  toe  middle  watch,  and  Mr.  Christian 
the  morning  watch.  This  was  the  turn  of  duty  for 
the  night 

Hitherto  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a  course  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  had  been  attended 
with  circumstances  equally  pleasing  and  satisfac- 
tory. But  a  very  different  scene  was  now  to  be  dis- 
closed :  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed,  which  was  to 
render  all  our  past  labor  productive  only  of  misery 
and  distress;  and  it  had  been  concerted  with  so 
much  secrecy  and  circumspection,  that  no  one  cir- 
cumstance escaped  to  betray  the  impending  ca- 
lamity. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  watch  was  set  as  I 
have  described.  Just  before  sunrise  on  Tuesday 
morning,  while  I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  Christian, 
with  the  master-at-arms,  gunner's  mate,  and 
Thomas  Burkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  and 
seizing  me,  tied  my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my 
back,  threatening  me  with  instant  death  if  I  spoke 
or  made  the  least  noise.  I  nevertheless  called  out 
as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  assistance ;  but  the 
officers  not  of  their  party  were  already  secured  by 
sentinels  at  their  doors.  At  my  own  cabin  door 
were  three  men,  besides  the  four  within :  all  except 
Christian  had  muskets  and  bayonets ;  he  had  only 
a  cutlass.  I  was  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  forced  on 
deck  in  my  shirt,  suffering  groat  pain  in  the  mean 
time  from  the  tightness  with  which  my  hands  were 
tied.  On  demanding  the  reason  of  such  violence, 
the  only  answer  was  abuse  for  not  holding  my 
tongue.  The  master,  the  gunner,  surgeon,  master's 
mate,  and  Nelson  the  gardener,  werekept  confined 
below,  and  the  fore-hatchway  was  guarded  by  sen- 
tinels. The  boatswain  and  carpenter,  and  also  the 
clerk,  were  allowed  to  come  on  deck,  where  they 
saw  me  standing  abaft  the  mizzen-mast,  with  mv 
hands  £ed  behind  my  back,  under  a  guard,  with 
Christian  at  their  head.  The  boatswain  was  then 
ordered  to  hoist  Out  the  launch,  accompanied  by  a 
threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  instantly,  to  taxi  cabs 

OP  HIMSELF. 

The  boat  being  hoisted  out,  Mr.  BWward  and 
Mr.  Hallet,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel, 
the  clerk,  were  ordered  into  it.  I  demanded  the 
intention  of  giving  this  order,  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  people  near  me  not  to  persist  in  such 
acts  of  violence;  out  it  was  to  no  effect;  for  the 
constant  answer  was,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or 
you  are  dead  this  moment." 

The  master  had  by  this  time  sent,  requesting  that 
he  might  come  on  deck,  which  was  permitted;  but 
he  was  soon  ordered  back  again  to  his  cabin.  My 
exertions  to  turn  the  tide  of  affairs  were  continued; 
when  Christian,  changing  the  cutlass  he  held  for  a 
bayonet,  and  holding  me  by  the  cord  about  my 
hands  with  a  strong  gripe,  threatened  me  with  im- 
mediate death  if  I  would  not  be  quiet ;  and  the 
villains  around  me  had  their  pieces  cocked,  and 
baronets  fixed. 

Certain  individuals  were  called  on  to  set  into  the 
boat,  and  were  hurried  over  the  ship's  side ;  whence 


I  concluded  that  along  with  mem  I  was  to  le  let 
adrift.  Another  effort  to  bring  about  a  change  pro- 
duced nothing  but  menaces  of  having  my  orsha 
blown  out. 

The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  were  to  be 
put  into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  can- 
vas, lines,  sails,  cordage,  an  eight-and-twentv-gallon 
cask  of  water  j  and  Mr.  Samuel  got  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  with  a  small  quantityol 
rum  and  wine;  also  a  quadrant  and  compass,  mi! 
he  was  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  to  touch  soy 
map  or-v astronomical  book,  and  any  instrument,  or 
any  of  my  surveys  and  drawings. 

The  mutineers  having  thus  forced  those  of  the 
seamen  whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the 
boat,  Christian  directed  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each 
of  his  crew.  I  then  unhappily  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  recover  the  ship.  The  officer* 
were  next  called  on  deck,  and  forced  over  the  ship's 
side  into  the  boat,  while  I  was  kept  apart  from  eve- 
ry one  shaft  the  mizzcn-mast.  Christian,  armed 
with  a  bayonet,  held  the  cord  fastening  mv  hands, 
and  the  guard  around  me  stood  with  then*  pieces 
cocked ;  but  on  my  daring  the  ungrateful  wretches 
to  fire,  they  uncocked  them.  Isaac  Martin,  one  of 
them,  I  saw  had  an  inclination  to  assist  me;  and 
as  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my  hps  being  quite 
parched,  we  explained  each  other's  sentiments  w 
looks.  But  this  was  observed,  and  he  was  removed. 
He  then  got  into  the  boat,  attempting  to  leave  the 
ship ;  however,  he  waa  compelled  to  return.  Some 
others  were  also  kept  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  Christian  was  some  tune 
in  doubt  whether  he  should  keep  the  carpenter  or 
his  mates.  At  length  be  determined  on  the  latter, 
and  the  carpenter  was  ordered  into  the  boat  He 
was  permitted,  though  not  without  opposition  to 
take  His  tool-chest.  .  . 

Mr.  Samuel  secured  my  journals  andoomnusaon, 
with  some  important  ship  papers :  this  he  did  witt 
great  resolution,  though  strictly  watched.  He  at- 
tempted to  save  the  time-keeper,  and  a  box  with  ay 
surveys,  drawings,  and  remarks  for  fifteen  years 
past,  which  were  very  numerous,  when  he  was  har- 
ried away  with—11  Damn  your  eyes,  you  are  well  on 
to  get  what  you  have." 

Much  altercation  took  place  among  themnunons 
crew  during  the  transaction  of  this  whole  aflair. 
Some  swore,  "  III  be  damned  if  he  does  not  m 
his  way  home,  if  he  gets  any  thing  with  him, 
meaning  me ;  and  when  the  carpenter's  chest  was 
carrying  away,  "  Damn  my  eyes,  ne  will  have  a  ves- 
sel built  in  a  month ; "  while  others  ridiculed  thi 
helpless  situation  of  the  boat,  which  was  very  deef 
in  the  water,  and  had  so  little  room  for  those  ww> 
were  in  her.  As  for  Christian,  he  seemed  as  if  medi- 
tating destruction  on  himself  and  every  one  else* 

I  asked  for  arms,  but  the  mutineers  laughed  « 
me,  and  said  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  people 
among  whom  I  was  going :  four  cutlasses,  however, 
were  thrown  into  the  boat  after  we  were  veerett 
astern.  . 

The  officers  and  men  being  in  the  boat,  they  only 
waited  for  me,  of  which  the  master-at-arms  inform 
ed  Christian  who  then  said,  "  Come,  Captain  Bag*. 
your  officers  are  now  in  the  boat,  and  y>u  mtt8*  &J 
with  them;  "  *  !—••*• 

sistance, 
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by  a  tribe  of  armed  ruffians,  where  they  untied ^my 
hands.  Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered  astern 
by  a  rope.  A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  ns, 
also  the  four  cutlasses.  The  armorer  and  carpenter 
then  called  out  to  me  to  remember  that  they  had  no 
hand  in  the  transaction.  After  having  been  kept 
some  time  to  make  sport  for  these  unfeeling  "K*—" 
es,  and  having  undergone  much  ridicule,  we  were 
at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open  ocean.  , 

Eighteen  persons  were  with  me  in  the  boat,— «• 
master,  acting  surgeon,  botanist,  gunner,  boatswain, 
carpenter,  master,  and  quartermaster's  mate,  tws 
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wartwmulwii,  the  sail-maker,  two  oooki,  my  clerk, 
woeteher,  and  a  boy.  There  remained  on  board 
Fletcher  Christian,  the  master's  mate ;  Peter  Hay- 
wood, Edward  Young,  George  Stewart,  midship- 
man; the  master-at-arms,  gunner's  mate,  boat- 
swain's state,  gardener,  armorer,  carpenter*!  mate, 
carpenter's  crew,  and  fourteen  seamen,  being  al- 
together the  most  able  men  of  the  ship's  company. 
Haiiag  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast  to- 
wns me  island  of  Tofoa,  which  bore  northeast 
about  ten  leagues  distant.  The  ship  while  in  sight 
steered  west-northwest ;  but  this  I  considered  only 
as  a  feint,  for  when  we  were  sent  away,  "  Hussa  for 
OtahsHe !  '  was  frequently  heard  among  the  muti- 


Christian,  the  chief  of  them,  was  of  a  respecta- 
Ms  family  in  the  north  of  England.  This  was  the 
thud  voyage  he  had  made  with  me.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  roughness  with  which  I  was  treated,  the  re- 
membrance of  past  kindnesses  produced  some  re- 
morse in  him.  While  they  were  forcing  me  out 
the  ship,  I  asked  him  whether  this  was  a  proper  re- 
tain for  the  many  instances  he  had  experienced  of 
my  friendship  ?  He  appeared  disturbed  at  the  Ques- 
tion, and  answered  with  much  emotion,  "That 
-Captain  Bligh— that  is  the  thing— I  am  in  hell— 
I  am  in  hell !  *  His  abilities  to  take  charge  of  the 
third  watch,  as  I  had  so  divided  the  ship's  company, 
were  folly  equal  to  the  task. 

Haywood  was  also  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  a  young  man  of  abilities,  as 
'veil  as  Christian.  These  two  had  been  objects  of 
my  particular  regard  and  attention,  and  I  had  taken 
pat  pains  to  instruct  them,  baring  entertained 
hopes  that,  as  professional  men,  they  would  hare 
become  a  credit  to  their  country.  Young  was  well 
recommended,  and  Stewart  of  creditable  parents  in 
the  Orkneys,  at  which  place,  on  the  return  of  the 
Resolution  from  the  South  Seas  in  1780,  we  received 
to  many  civilities,  that  in  consideration  of  these 
alone  I  should  gladly  hare  taken  him  with  me.  But 
he  had  always  borne  a  good  character. 

When  I  had  time  to  reflect,  an  inward  satisfaction 
prevented  the  depression  of  my  spirits.  Yet,  a  few 
noon  before,  my  situation  had  been  peculiarly  flat- 
tering; I  had  a  ship  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
tteeft  with  every  necessary,  both  for  health  and 
■errice;  the  object  of  the  voyage  was  attained,  and 
two-thirds  of  it  now  completed.  The  remaining 
part  had  every  prospect  of  success 


It  wQl  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  te  the 
cause  of  such  a  revolt  ?  In  answer,  I  can  only  con- 
jecture that  the  mutineers  had  nattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  a  happier  lire  among  the  Otaheit- 
ans  than  they  could  possibly  enjoy  in  England, 
which,  joined  to  some  female  connexions,  most 
probably  occasioned  the  whole  transaction. 

The  women  of  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  in  manners  and  conversation,  possessed  of 
great  sensibility,  and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to 
make  them  be  admired  and  beloved.  The  chiefs 
were  so  much  attached  to  our  people,  that  they 
rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  mem  than  oth- 
erwise, and  even  made  them  promises  of  large  pos- 
sessions. Under  these  and  many  other  concomi- 
tant circumstances,  it  ought  hardly  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  surprise  that  a  set  of  sailors,  most  of  them 
void  of  connexions,  should  be  led  away,  where  they 
had  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world, 
where  there  was  no  necessity  to  labor,  and  where 
the  allurements  of  dissipation  are  beyond  any  con- 
ception that  can  be  formed  of  it.  The  utmost,  how- 
ever, that  a  commander  could  have  expected  was  de- 
sertions, such  as  have  already  happened  more  or 
less  in  the  South  Seas,  and  not  an  act  of  open  mu- 

But  the  secrecy  of  this  mutiny  surpasses  belief. 
Thirteen  of  the  party  who  were  now  with  me  had 
always  lived  forward  among  the  seamen,  yet  neither 
they,  nor  the  messmates  of  Christian,  Stewart, 
Haywood,  and  Young,  had  ever  observed  any  cir- 
cumstance to  excite  suspicion  of  what  was  plotting ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  I  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it,  my 
mind  being  entirely  free  from  suspicion.  Perhaps, 
had  mariners  been  on  board,  a  sentinel  at  my  cabin 
door  might  have  prevented  it ;  for  I  constantly  slept 
with  the  door  open,  that  the  officer  of  the  watch 
might  have  aocess  to  me  on  all  occasions.  If  the 
mutiny  had  been  occasioned  by  any  grievances, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  I  must  have  discovered 
symptoms  of  discontent,  which  would  have  put  me 
on  my  guard;  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  With 
Christian,  in  particular,  I  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms ;  that  verv  day  he  was  engaged  to  have  dined 
with  me ;  and  tne  preceding  night  he  excused  him- 
self from  supping  with  me  on  pretenoe  of  indispo- 
sition, for  which  I  felt  concerned,  having  no  sua* 
pidons  of  his  honor  or  integrity. 
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SPtBJTS,  Ac. 

ITW  &wm  o/tte  Drooia  if  among  the  higher  Alpe— 
partly  tit  the  Cattle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in  the 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. 

Mavfbsd  alone.— Soene,  a  Gothic  Gallery.— Time, 
Midnight. 

Man.  The  lamp  most  be  replenish'd,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  born  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers— if  I  slumber— are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within :  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
"*  "        ^  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise ; 

HniTrtw  fa  fcnftfpffflflB  .   \}[M  frko  know  JhgjnOSt, 

w"1t  ~"T—  Ml  ft  deepest  o'er  IKelStal  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  it1  not  ihatoT  life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 


Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself— 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men— 
But  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me— 
But  this  avail'd  not :  Good  or  evil,  life, 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands 
1  Since  that  all-nameless  hour.    I  have  no  dress* 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wisaei 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth.— 
Now  to  my  task.— 

Mysterious  Agency ! 
Te  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe ! 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  Ughfr- 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence— ye,  to  whom  the  topi 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts, 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things— 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you— -Rise!  sppesfj 

[A  pom 
They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you— by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble— by  the  claims  of  him 

Who  is  undying,— Rise !  appear ! Appear ! 

\Apam 

If  it  be  so. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 
Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn'*, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolished  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  spaee ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul. 
The  thought  which  is  within  mo  and  around  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will.— Appear ! 
[A$tarit$ematthedarkerendqfthegaliery:* 

it  Btationary ;  and  a  voice  ie  fieard  stRStsf. 
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Folst  Stout. 

Mortal!  to  thy  bidding  bow*d, 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
Which  the  broth  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  arare  and  yermilion, 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion ; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden. 
On  a  star-beam  I  hare  ridden ; 
To  thine  adjuration  boWd, 
Mortal— be  thy  wish  avow'd. 

Vote*  of  the  Bacon*  Sfikit. 

Mount  Blano  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  erown'd  him  long  ago  . 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restiesa  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day j 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

r  with  its  ioe  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern'd  base— 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  T 

Voice  of  the  Thibd  8fx*it. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life, 
Where  the  mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  roll'd— 
To  the  8pirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

Fourth  Sfimt. 

Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

lies  pHlow'd  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher ; 
Where  the  roots  of  *the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide— 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  be  my  guide  ! 

Fifth  Spi&xt. 

1  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind, 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 

Tw&l  sink  ere  night  be  past. 


8ixth  8fihit. 


My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light? 

ftsraxTH  8prjLrr. 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ereearW  began,  by  me ; 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air, 
its  course  was  free  and  regular, 
Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandieriagjoQuass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse,  " 
The  menace  of  the  universe ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course ! 
A  bright  deformity  on  high, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky ! 
And  thou  !  beneath  its  influence  born — 
Thou  worm !  whom  I  obey  and  scorn- 
Forced  by  a  power,  (which  is  not  thine, 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine,) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee— 
What  wouldst  thou,  Child  of  Clay !  with  me  ? 

The  Ssvnr  Sprats. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star, 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay! 

Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 
What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals— say  ? 

Jfsm.  Forgetfulnejs 

Fir*  Spirit,  Of  what— of  whom— and  why  ? 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me ;  read  it  there— 
Te  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give   thee   that  which  wt 
possess: 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  ox  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominatoxs,  each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  seK-oblivion— 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask  }       m 

Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 
But— thou  mayst  die. 

Man.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me  ? ' 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  future,  present.    Art  thou  answer'd? 

Man.  Ye  mock  me— but  the  power  which  brought 
ye  here 
Hath  nfade  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my  will  I 
The  mind,  the  Spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  clay : 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  ye  what  I  am. 

Sjpirit.  We  answer  as  we  answer'd ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  wards. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so  ? 

Spirit.  H,  as  thou  say'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
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We  hare  replied  in  teBhig  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Man,  I  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in 
vain. 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Sjsm*.  Say; 

What  we  poasesa  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again— 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of 
days 

Man.  Accursed !  what  have  I  to  do  with  days  ? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence— begone ! 

Spirit.  Yet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do 
thee  service ; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Man.  No,  none :  yet  stay— one  moment,  ere  we 


I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.    I  heaz 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star; 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are, 


Or  win  or  all,  in  your  accustomed  forms. 


l  the  elements 
iiple:        / 
sppisr..^/ 


^  Spirit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle 
But  choose  a  form— in  that  we  will 

Man.  I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspcfct 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting— Come ! 
Seventh  Spirit.  (Appearing  in  the  shape 

beautiful  fetnaktoure.)  Behold ! 
Man.  Ull  ttWl !  11  It  5eSns,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery. 
I  yet  will  be  meet  happy.    I  will  clasp  thee, 

And  we  again  will  be [The /pure 

My  heart iserush'dl 
[Man  nan  faUe  senseless. 

'A  voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  follow.) 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 
And  the  wisp  en  the  morass; 

When  the  falling  stars  an  shooting, 

And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hootmg, 

And  the  silent  leaves  axe  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 

Shall  mj  soul  be  upon  thine, 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish ; 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  cloud ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pans  by, 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 
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And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turn'd  around  thy  head, 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 


And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptised  thee  with  a  curse, 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 


From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring : 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snateh'd  the  snakav 

For  there  it  ooil'd  as  in  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm : 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 


By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 
ifey  thy  unfathom'd  gulls  of  guile, 
Hyr  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 
By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy ; 
By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 
Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 
By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain, 
And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 
I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel 
Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell! 


And  on  thy  head  I  pour  1 

Which  *****  ^fttf  thee  io  this  trial  ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die. 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  stfll  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear ; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee  ; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass'd— now  wither  * 


SCENE  II. 

The  Mountain  of  the  Jungfiuu.—Time9  Memmps 
Manfu&d  alone  upon  the  Clifs. 

Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raked  abandon  me— 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me— 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me  t 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid. 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf  d  in  darkness, 
It  is  not  of  my  search.— My  mother  Earth! 
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Amd  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Moun- 
tains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?  I  cannot  lore  ye. 

thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight— thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart, 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  itiirifntf  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  eren  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever— wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge ; 
I  aee  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds, 
And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  lire ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself— 
The  last  infirmity  of  evil.    Ay, 
Thou  wing'd  and  cloud-clearing  minister, 

[An  eagle  passes. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me— I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dost,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
•A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degredation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will, 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  men  are— what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.    Hark !  the  note, 

[The  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distatwe  it  heard. 
The  mutual  music  of  the  mountain  reed** 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable— pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ; 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.— Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment— born  and  dying 
With  the  b.est  tone  which  made  me ! 

Etder  from  beiew  a  Chamois  Htxntbb.  ' 
Chamois  Hun?*r.  Even  so 

Thi«  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  breakneck  travail.— What  is  here  ? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain ;  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Prowl  as  a  frecborn  peasant's,  at  this  distance— 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

Mm,  (not  perceiving  the  other.)  To  be  thus— 
Gray-hah-'d  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  whiter,  barkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay— 


And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 
Having  been  otherwise  !    Now  furrow'd  o'er 
With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years 
And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — hours 
Which  I  outlive ! — yo  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o'erwhchnhig,  come  and  crush  me* 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live ; 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C.  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
I'll  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

Man,  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  mc,  white  and  sulphury 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heap'd  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles.- I  am  giddy. 

C.*Hun.  I  must  approach  him  cautiously;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already.  , 

Man.  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  chmds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel— thus, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg- 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

C.  Hun.  Friend !  have  a  care, 

Tour  next  step  may  be  fatal !— for  the  love 
Of  Him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink ! 

Man.  (not  hearing  him.)  Such  would  have  been 
for  me  a  fitting  tomb ; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime— as  thus — thus  they  shall 


In  this  one  plunge.-— Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens ! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully— 
Te  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth '  take  these  atoms ! 
[Am  Manfred  it  in  act  to  apt  ing  from  the  cliffy 
the  Chamois  Huntbb  seizts  and  retain*  him 
with  a  sudden  grasp. 
C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman  I-^though  aweary  of  thy 
life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood- 
Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man.  I  am.  most  sick  at  heart— nay,  grasp  me 
not— 
I  am  all  feebleness— the  mountains  whirl 

Spinning  around  me 1  grow  blind— —What  art 

thou? 
C.  Hun.  I'll  answer  that  anon.— Away  with  me— 
The  clouds  grow  thicker— —there — now  lean  on  me— 
Place  your  foot  here— here,  take  this  stajf,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle— softly— well— 
The  Chalet  will  be  gained  within  an  hour- 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing, 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd   since   winter.— Come,    'tis   bravely 

done — 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

[At  they  detctnd  the  rocks  with  difficulty,  the 
scene  closet. 
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Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ;— I  have  pray*d 
For  madness  as  a  Messing1— 'tis  denied  me. 
I  hare  affronted  death— but  in  the  war 
Of  elentents  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmlese-^the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  phantasy,  imagination,  all 
The  affluence  of  my  soul— which  one  day  was 
A  Croesus  in  creation— I  plunged  deep, 
But,  Hke  an  ebbing  ware,  it  dash'd  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought. 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind— Forgetfulness 
I  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  found, 
And  that  I  have  to  learn— my  sciences, 
My  long  pursued  and  superhuman  art, 
Is  mortal  here— I  dwell  in  my  despair— 
And  live— and  live  forever. 

Witch,  It  may  be 

That  I  can  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  so— in  any  shape— in  any  hour— 
With  any  torture— so  it  be  the  last 

Witch,  That  is  not  in  my  province ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Man.  I  will  not  swear— Obey !  and  whom  ?  the 
spirits 
Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  tike  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me— Never ! 

Witch.  Is  this  all? 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer  ?— Yet  bethink  thee, 
And  pause  ere  thou  rejectest. 

Man.  I  have  said  it 

Witch.  Enough !— I  may  retire  then— say ! 

Man.  Retire! 

[The  Witch  dteappear*. 

Man.  f  alone.)  We  are  the  fools  of  time  asd  terror : 
Days 
8teal  on  us  and  steal  from  us ;  yet  we  live, 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke— 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain, 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintaess— 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few— how  less  than  few— wherein  the  soul 
Forbear*  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  ohiH 
Be  but  a  moment's.    I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science— I  can  call  the  dead, 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing— if  they  answer  not— 
The  buried  Prophet  answer'd  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny— he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew, 
And  died  unpardon'd— though  he  call'd  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  routed 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath, 
Or  flat  her  term  of  vengeance— she  repUed 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfilled.* 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved, 


That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful— 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.    What  is  she? 
What  is  she  now  ?— a  sufferer  for  my  eras— 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon— or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain— 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare: 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gase 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil— now  I  tremble* 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart, 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And  champion  human  fears.— the 
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Enter  Fibst  Dzstuty. 
The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright , 
And  hen  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 
And  leave  no  traces ;  o'er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 
Frosen  in  a  moment— a  dead  whirlpool's  image ; 
And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 
The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake— wherethe  clouds 
Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by- 
Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils; 
Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 
Is  our  great  festival—'tis  strange  they  eer**»ot 

A  Fetes  without,  j 
The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  1 
Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  lone; 
I  broke  through  his  1 
I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  1 
He's  Tyrant  again ! 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  hell  1 
With  a  nation's  destruction—his  flight  and  despair. 

Second  Voice,  without. 

The  ship  saiTd  on,  the  ship  eaU'd  fast, 
But  I  loft  not  a  saU,  and  I  left  not  a  mast: 
There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 
And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er  hie  wreck 
Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  ho  swam,  by  the  hair. 
And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care ; 
A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  see- 
But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoe  for  sms  1 

Fibst  Dbbtiky,  antwtring 
The  city  Vies  sleeping ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  H, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping: 

8ullenly,  slowly, 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  It,— 

Thousands  Ke  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  1 

The  Hving  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  ahoulfl  cherisn; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  .that  they  die  from: 

Bouse?  and  I 
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And  6tH  and  dread, 

Envelop  a  nation— 
The  blest  are  the  dead, 
Who  see  not  the  eight 

Of  their  own  desolation— 
Hue  work  of  a  night — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm— this  deed  of  my  doing— 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  tfQl  be  renewing ! 

the  ftncoarn  and  Trap  Darmins. 


The  Three. 
Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of 

Our  footsteps  are  their  graves; 
We  only  give  to  take  again 

The  spirits  of  oar  starts ! 

fin*  Dee.  Welcome !— Where's  Nemesis  ? 
Second  Dee.  At  some  gnat  work ; 

tat  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  fulL 
Third  Dee.  Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nbkhxs. 

Jiret  Dew.  Say,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 

JVesa.   I  was  detam'd  repairing  shatter'd  thrones, 
Harrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 
Avenging  men  npon  their  enemies, 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
&oadmg  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 
f*»f*«fl  out  oracles  to  role  the  world 
Afieah,  for  they  were  waxing  ont  of  data, 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit.— Away ! 
We  have  outstayed  the  hour— mount  we  our  clouds ! 

[JSswtml. 

SCENE  IV. 

Tie  BaU  ef  ArimB$m.~Arimume%  on  hie  Throne,  m 
Globe  of  Fire,  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  Aram. 
Hail  to  eur  Master!— Prince  of  Earth  and  Air !, 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters— in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements— which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command! 
He  Isrewtheth— and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  apeaketh— and  the  clouds  rejly  in  thunder ; 
Ho  ganetb— from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 
»  He  moreth— earthquakes  rend  the  world  asunder. 
Bfm***11  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence;  his  path 
The  eomets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies ; 

And  planets  tarn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  oilers  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute ;  Life  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies— 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is ! 

Enter  the  Dbsttmk  and  Nanus. 

first  Dee.  Glory  to  Ariman.es !  on  the  earth 
Bis  power  inereaseth— both  nty  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty ! 

Second  Dm.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne ! 

Third  Dee.  Glory  to  Arhnantt !  we  await 
Bis  nod! 

Ween,  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns !  we  ate  thine, 


And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  lean,  is  ours, 
And  most  things  wholly  so ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care, 
And  we  are  vigilant— Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulnll'd  to  the  utmost. 


Enter  Maxf&ed. 

A  Spirit.  What  is  here  ? 

A  mortal ! — Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship ! 

Second  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man — 

A  Magician  of  great  power  and  fearful  skill ! 

Third  Spirit.  Bow  down  and  worship,  slave  t— 
What,  know'st  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  Sovereign  ? — Tremble,  and  obey 

All  the  Spirit*.  Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  con- 
demned clay, 
Child  of  the  Earth !  or  dread  the  worst. 

Man.  I  know  it; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not. 

Fourth  Spirit.  'Twill  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  'Tim  taught  already ;— many  a  night  on  the 
earth, 
On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow*d  down  my  face, 
And  strew'd  my  head  with  ashes ;  X  have  known 
The  femes*  of  humiliation,  for 
I  sunk  before  nty  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  fyirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  Glory— Crouch !  I  say. 

Man.  Bid  Asm  bow  down  to  thai  which  is  abate 
htm, 
The  overruling  Infinite    she  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship— let  him  kneel, 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits.  Crush  the  worm ! 

Tear  him  in  pieces  !— 

First  Dee.  Hence!  A  vaunt !— he's  mine. 

Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible !  This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote ;  his  sufferings      « 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge,  and  his  powers,  and  will, 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know- 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all— die  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  not 

being, 
Nor  breath  from  the  worm  upwards  k  exempt, 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.    He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be— be  it  so,  or  not, 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  bis— or  power  upon  his  soul. 

Nem.  What  doth  he  here  then  ? 

FiretDes.  Let  him  answer  that 

Man.  Ye  know  what  I  have  known ;  and  without 
power 
I  could  not  be  among  ye :  but  there  are 
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Powers  deeper  still  beyond— I  cone  in 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

Nem.  What  would'st  thou  ? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  up  the  dead— my  question  is  for  them. 

Nem.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

Art.  Tea. 

Nem.  Whom  wouldst  thou 

Unehamel? 

Man.         One  without  a  tomb— call  up 
Astarte. 

Kbkbsib. 

Shadow!  or  Spirit! 

Whaterer  thou  art, 
Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  day, 
Which  return'd  to  the  earth, 

Reappear  to  the  day ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest, 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest, 
Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear  '.—Appear !— Appear  I 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here ! 
[The  Phantom  of  Astabtb  rikm  and  etande  in 
themidet. 

Man.  Can  this  be  death  ?  there's  bloom  upon  her 
cheek; 
But  now  I  see  it  b  no  living  hue, 
But  a  strange  hectic— like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leal 
It  is  the  same !  Oh,  God !  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same— Astarte!— No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her— but  bid  her  speak— 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

Nbmbsw. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthraU'd  thee, 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 
Or  those  who  have  call'd  thee ! 

Man.  She  is  silent, 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 

Nem.  My  power  extends  no  further.    Prince  of 
air! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone— command  her  voice. 

Art.  Spirit— obey  this  sceptre ! 

Nem.  Silent  still! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.    Mortal !  thy  quest  is  vain, 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me— 

Astarte !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me : 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me  1  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.    Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not— that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both— that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed— and  that  I  shall  die ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 


Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality— 
A  future  like  the  past.    I  cannot  rest 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art— and  what  I  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  more  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music— Speak  to  me ! 
For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds   from   the   hu&a'd 

boughs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  cavef 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 
Which  answer'd  me— many  things  answer'd  me- 
Spirits  and  men— but  thou  wert  silent  alL 
Tet  speak  to  me !  I  have  omtwatch'd  the  stars, 
And  gased  o'er  heaven  in  rain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wander*d  o'er  the  earth, 
And  never  found  thy  likeness— Speak  to  me ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
Speak  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath ; — but  say— 
I  reek  not  what— but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
This  once— once  more ! 

Phantom  of  Astarte.  Manfred! 

Man.  Say  on,  say  on-* 

I  live  but  in  the  sound— it  is  thy  voice ! 

Phan.  Manfred!   To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly 
ills. 
Farewell! 

Man.      Yet  one  word  more    am  I  forgiven  ? 

Phan.  Farewell  1 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy !   Say,  thou  lovest  me. 

Phan.  Manfred! 

'        [The  Spirit  of  Astarte  disappear*. 

Nem.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd ; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfilTd.    Return  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit.  He  is  convulsed— This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself; 
and  makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  wilL 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  hare  made 
An  awfril  spirit 

Nem.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 

Man.  None. 

Nem.  Then  for  a  time  farewell. 

Man.  We  meet  then !  Where  ?  On  the  earth  ?— 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.    Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Mavr&SD. 
(Scene  closet.) 
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A  HaUtn  the  CastU  of  Manfred. 

MkxnMDandUmMMAx. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  ? 
Her.  It  wants  but  one  till 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 
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▲re  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
Acs  I  directed  } 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  ere  ready : 

Here  is  the  hey  and  casket. 

Mem.  It  fc  well: 

Thou  may'st  retire,  [Exit  Hbbmah. 

Mom.  {atom.)       There  is  a  oolm  upon  me— 
Inexplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  thai  I  did  not  know  phuesphy 
To  he  of  aU  our  vanities  the  motHest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalon,"  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  hare  known  it,  though  but  once; 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  now  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  suoh  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  } 

Re-enter  Hum*  ait. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Maurice  oraTca 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  op  St.  Maubicb. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred 

Mam.  Thanks,  holy  father!   welcome  to  these 
walls; 
Thy  presence  honors  them,  and^blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  It  were  so,  Count  !— 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire.— What  would  my  reverend 

guest? 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude :— Age  and  seal,  my 
office, 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighborhood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumors  strange, 
,'   And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
-     And  busy  with  thy  name ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries :  may  he  v 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd  t 
Man.  Proceed.— I  listen. 

Abbot,  lis  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the 
things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man.  # 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  comxnunest.    ITtnow  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Bxchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
It  is  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 
Man.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 

things? 
Abbot.  My  pious  brethern— the  scared  peasantry— 
Even  thy  own  vassals— who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life's  in  peril. 
Man.  Take  it 

Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy— 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  stffl  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to 
heaven. 
Man.  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply;  whate'er 


I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself.— I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.    Have  I  sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  punish ! 

Abbot.  My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment, 
But  penitence  and  pardon ;— with  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains— and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  heaven— «« Vengeance  is  mine  alone," 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Man.  Old  man !  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer— nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence— nor  outward  look— nor  fast— 
Nor  agony— nor,  greater  than  all  these, 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despafs, 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell 
But  aU  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self  eondemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

Abbot.  All  this  is  well; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  ite  necessity. — Say  on— 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon'd. 
Man.  Wfeen  Rome's  sixth  emperor  was  near  hit 
last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  royal  pity,  would  have  stanch'd 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  hhn  back  and  said- 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
"It  is  too  late— is  this  fidelity?" 
Abbot.  And  what  of  this  ? 
Mian.  I  answer  with  the  Roman— 

"It is  too  late!" 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.   Hast  thou  no  hope  t 
'Tis  strange— even  those  who  do  despair  above, 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  phantasy  on  earth, 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling  like  drowning  men. 

Man.  Ay— either!  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mted  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither— It  might  be  to  mil  j 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dassling  height* 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  reascenued  skies,) 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still.    But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 
Abbot.  And  wherefore  so  f 

Man.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down;  fin*  he 
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Must  mtt»  who  fain  would  way    and  sooth— and 


And  watch  all  time— and  pry  into  all  place— 
And  be  a  living  lie—who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  among  the  mean,  and  such 
The  masa  axe  j  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  he  leader — and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  00  am  I. 

Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  aet  with  other  men  ? 

Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation  :— like  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  hat  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought. 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot.  Alas! 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling;  yet  so  young, 
I  still  would— 

Man.  Look  on  me !  there  is  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure— some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness— 
Some  of  disease— end  some  of  insanity— 
And  some  of  wxther'd,  or  of  broken  hearts, 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things 
One  were  enough ;  then  wonder  nor  that  1 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was, 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot  Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man,  Old  man  t  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thy  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 
Think  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare  thyself, 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  farther  colloquy— and  so— farewell. 

[Exit  MAwr&BD. 

Abbot,  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature:  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is, 
It  is  an  awful  chaos—light  and  darkness— 
And  mind  and  dust— and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Hix'd,  and  contending  without  end  or  order, 
All  dormant  or  destructive :  he  will  perish, 
And  yet  he  must  not ;  I  will  try  once  more, 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
ril  follow  him— but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[Exit  Abbot. 

SCBNB  II. 

Another  Chamber. 

Maxvbbd  and  Herman. 
Bsr  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 


Man.  Doth  he  so? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[Manfred  advance*  to  the  Window  of  the  Hoik 
Glorious  Orb !  the  idoV 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons4 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return.— 
Most  glorious  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal'd ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  heatti 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons !    Thou  material  God ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  1    Thou  chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons !    Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  Jar, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects ;— thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.    Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.    He  is  gone : 
I  follow.  [Exit  Mums* 

SCBNE  in. 

The  Mountain*.— The  Cattle  of  Man/red  at  torn* 
distance.— A  Terrace  before  a  Tbwer.—Tim*, 
Twilight. 

Herman,  Manuel,  and  other  Dependant*  of 
Mantkbd. 

Her.  'Tis  strange  enough;  night  after  night,  fat 
years, 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  within  it, — 
So  have  we  all  been  ofttimes,  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  ctfamber  where  none  enter :  I  would  give 
The  foe  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  yean, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  *Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know*at  already. 

Her.  Ah !  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 
And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  tin 

castle- 
How  many  years  is't  ? 

Manuel  Bre  Count  Manfred's  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  naught  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  ? 

Manuel.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits : 
Count  Sigjsmund  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free,— 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 


And  ftNtff  fit*  a  **U,  mat  Urn  aside 
from  lacn  and  their  delights. 

Ar.  Beahrew  the  how, 

Bot  those  were*  jocondtimse!  I  would  that  saeh 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again;  they  look 
As  if  they  bad  mngotten  thorn. 

Jftmnel  These  wells 

Mast  eaaags  their  chieftain  first.    Oh!  Ihavoeeen 
Same  strange  things  in  them,  Hemes. 

Ar.  Coine,  bo  friendly; 

Bskte  me  tone  to  while  away  oar  watch : 
fre  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  en  eras* 
Which  happen'*  heveaboats,  by  this 

MameL  That  wis  a  night  indeed  1 1  do 
Twas  twibght,  aa  it  may  be  bow,  and  such 
Another  evening ;— yon  ted  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Signer's  phmaaK  •*>  rested  then,— 
So  tik*  that  it  might  be  the  same;  the  wind 
Wat  feint  and  gnety ,  and  the  mountain 
Began  togHtter  with  the  e&mmng  moan  ; 
C<nmtMsnfredwaa,asnew,wilhi 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  htm 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watehhtgs— her,  whom  of  aQ  earthly  things 
Tint  lived,  the  only  tiling  he  seem'd  to  lover- 
As  he,  indeed,  by  bleed  was  bound  to  do. 
Tit  lady  Astavte,  Ms— 

mush  I  who  ossnss  hem. 

Enter  ike  Abbot. 

JOkaL  Where  is  your  master? 

Or.  Tender  in  the  tower . 

AbboL  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Mmml  »Tis  impossible; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  bo  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Aifo*.         Upon  myself  I  take 
Tb»  forfeit  of  my  molt,  if  fault  there  be— 
oat  I  mast  aee  him. 

flier.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  ere  already. 

AbboL  Herman !  I  command  thee, 

anoek,  sad  apprise  the  Court  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  dare  not. 

AbboL  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  pnrpoae. 

MmmL  Reverend  lather,  stop— 

Ipnyyeapsmao. 

AbboL  Why  so? 

Jfoaeal  But  stop  this  way, 

And  I  irffl  ten  you  further.  [Ezttmi. 


80H1IB  IV. 
Interior  of  th*  Tower. 

Mjlbtbbd  atom. 

Mm.  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.— Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  mo  a  more  faminax  mee 
Than  that  of  man;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
1  leara'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,— upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
■Udst  the  chief  laheo  of  almighty  Rome; 


Ml 

The  toil  whhb  grow  along  the  htekon  ■■■■■■ 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  star 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bay 'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 

More  near  from  out  the  CsBsars*  palaoo  cam* 

Tho  owl's  long  ery,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  nttnl  song 

Begun  and  dud  upon  tho  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

AppearM  to  skirt  the  homaon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot-~Where  the  Omsars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  tho  toneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  giovo  wbmh  springs  through  levell' d  battlements* 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  j— 

But  the  gladiators*  bloody  Circus  stands. 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  1 

While  Caesars'  cnettrbsca,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  en  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 

And  then  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  east  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugg*d  desolation,  and  fUl'd  up, 

Aa  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries, 

T  .saving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  O'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  !— 

Tho  dead,  but  sosptered  sovereigns,  who  still  rale 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns.— 

Twas  such  a  night ! 
Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time: 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbci.  My  good  lord  l 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach} 
But  yet  lot  not  my  humble  seal  offend 
By  its  abruptness— all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me;  its  good  in  the  enact 
Kay  light  upon  your  headr-could  I  say  heart 
Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
Beoall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wanderM; 
But  is  not  yet  all  tost. 

Man.  Thou  know"st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  numbered,  and  my  deeds  recorded: 
Retire,  or 't  wfil  bc4angerous— Away ! 

Abbot,  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  mo? 

Man,  Noil; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand. 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Look  there! 


What  dost  thou  see  ? 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I  say, 

And  steadfastly ;— now  tell  me  what  thou  seest  ? 

Abbot.  That  which  should  shake  me,— but  I  (eat 
it  not— 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise 
like  an  infernal  god  from  out  the  earth ; 
Hie  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds ;  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me— but  I  do  fear  him  not. 

JsTon.  Thou  hast  no  cause— he  shall  not  ham 
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His  eight  may  sneak  emu*  old  hmbs  Into  putty. 
I  say  to  thee— Retire! 
JAM.  Andlteplr- 

Never—*U  I  have  battled  with  this 
What  doth  he  here? 

JaTa*.  Why    ay    what  doth  he  hare  ?— 

I  did  not  tend  for  him,— ha  ia  unhidden. 

Abbot.  Alaa!  teat  mortal!  what  with  areata  like 
these 
Hast  then  to  do  ?    I  tremble  for  thy  take; 
Why  doth  he  gaae  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 
Ah  I  he  usvetta  hie  aspect ;  on  hie  brow 
Themunder-ecejeareavaven;  from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  humortaUty  ef  hell— 
A  vaunt ! — 

Man.  Prea^mnoe--whatisAymiaaion? 

Spirit.  Come! 

Abbot.  What  art  then,  unknown  being!  answer! 
-speak! 

Spirit.  The  gentut  of  this  mortal.— Ooeaet  'tie 
time. 

Man.  I  am  prepared  for  aU  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.    Who  aent  thee 
here? 

Spirit.  Thou'lt  know  anon— Come !  cornel 

Man.  I  hare  eommaaded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  ttriren  with  thy  maaters.    Get  thee  hence ! 

Spirit.  Mortal!  thine  hour  ia  come— Away!— I 
say. 

Man.  I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
Away  1  I'll  die  as  I  have  lived— alone. 

Spirit.  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren.— 
Rise !  .    [Other  spirits  riu  «jr. 

Abbot.  Avaunt !  ye  aril  ones  !— Ararat !  I  say, — 
Ye  hare  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man! 

We  know  ouruelves,  our  miaaion,  and  thine  order 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  Idle  uses, 
It  were  in  Tain ;  this  man  ia  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him— Away !  away ! 

Man.  I  do  defy  ye,— though  I  feel  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ; 
Nor  will  I  henoo,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye—earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits ;  what  ye  take 
Shall  be  ta'en  limb  by  timh, 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal ! 

Is  this  the  Magiaa  who  would  so  pervade. 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ?— Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  lore  with  life  ?  the  T«ry  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched ! 


Haw.  Thou  feme 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hourr-***  I  knew, 
Ner  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  cgainct  death,  but  4hee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels:  my  pact  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crow, 
But  by  superior  science— penance— daring— 
And  length  of  watching— strength  of 

■kill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers    when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  aide  by  aids, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand 
TJpoajnj  strength— I  do  defy— deny— 
Spurn  back,  and  acorn  ye  !— 

Spirit.  But  thy  many 

Have  made  thee 

Man.  What  arc  they  to  such  aa  thee  ! 

Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimen. 
And  greater  criminate  r— Back  to  thy  hell  I 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel; 
Thou  never  ahalt  potaesa  me,  that  I  know:  \ 

What  I  hare  dene  ia  done ;  I  bear  within  \ 

A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thiae; 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  mnkea  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts--^ 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end  ■ 
And  its  own  place  and  time— its  innate 
When  atripp'd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  color  from  the  fleeting  things  without; 
But  is  absorb'din  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Born  from  the  knowledge  of  hie  own  deceit 
Thorn  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  oouldat  nbt 

tempt  me ;  . 

I  hare  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey—       I 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be  \ 

My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends !  | 

The  hand  of  death  is  on  me— but  not  yours ! 
[The  Demon* 

Abbot.  Alas!  how  pale  thou  art-^hy  ljpa  an 
white— 
And  thy  breast  heaves— and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle— Give  thy  prayers  to  heayen— 
Pray— albeit  but  in  thought^-but  die  not  thnn. 

Man.  'Tis  over— my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee' not, 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.    Fare  thee  wall- 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold— cold— even,  *o  the  heart- 

But  yet  one  prayer— alas !  how  fives  it  with  thee  ?— 

Man.  Old  man !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die. 
[Mahfuud 

Abbot.    He's  gone— his  soul  hath  ta'en  its 
less  flight- 
Whither?  I  dread  to  think-but  he  hi 
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NOTES  TO  MANFKED. 


— — ■  the  ounbow9*  rays  tttil  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 

Page  2ft,  lineslW  and  103. 
Thle  faia  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  ami  orer  the 
fewer  part  of  the  Alpine  torrents ;  it  is  exactly  like 
a  rambW,  came  down  to  pay  a  visit,  and  so  close 
that  yam  may  walk  Into  it :— this  eJeotlasss  tttl 


Bo  who  from  m^the^JbimemndweUmae 

Brae  emd  Anion*,  at  Gadara. 

Paap  235,  tinea  86  and  67. 

The  philosopher  Iambliou*.  The  story  of  the 
raising  of  Bros  and  Anteros  may  be  found  in  his 
file  by  Snnapius.    It  is  well  told. 

a. 

■   the  replied 
7*  wordt  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfilled. 

Page  226,  lineal  and  64. 


The  story  of  Panaanlaa.  king  of  Sparta,  (who 
commanded  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  and 
afterwards  perished  for  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
Lacedemonians,)  and  Cleonice.  is  told  in  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Cixnon j  and  In  the  Laconics  of  Pansaniaa 
the  Sophist,  in  his  description  of  Greece. 


Of  the  embrace  of  omgele. 

Page  feoTlmes  65  and  66. 

"That  the  Sons  of  God  aaw  the  daughters  of 

en  that  they  were  zair,"  &c. 

"  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ; 
and  also  after  that,  when  the  Sons  of  God  came  in 
unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children 
to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  men  which  were 
of  old,  man  of  renown."— Genesis,  ch.  vi.  Tsraea  2 
and  4. 


THE   DEFORMED   TRANSFORMED; 

A  DRAMA. 


ADYBBTISfiMBKT. 

This  ptuduestoa  is  founded  partly  on  the  story  of 
a  noTel  called  "The  Throe  Brothers/*  published 
many  yean  ago,  from  which  M.  G.  Lewis's  «  Wood 
Demon  "  was  also  taken,  and  partly  on  the  M  Faust " 
of  the  great  Goethe.  The  present  publication  con- 
tain* the  two  first  Parts  only,  and  the  opening 
^borai  of  Hie  third.    The  vest  may,  perhaps,  appear 
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l  DRAMATIS  PBB0OHA. 


AOMMUh 
BOUBBOX. 


Women,— Bm&tha* 
Ousfpu.. 

S&irit*t  Soldier*,  CiHsene  of 


PART  L 
SCENE  I, 
4Foreet. 

Enter  A*n  old  and  No  mother  BilRL 

Bert.  Out,  hunchback  \ 

Am,  I  was  born  so,  mother  I 

Bert  Out, 

Thou  incubus  1    Thou  nightmare !    Of  aeren  tone 
The  sole  abortion ! 

Am,  Would  that  I  had  been  so, 

And  nerer  seen  the  light ! 

Bert.                              I  would  so  too ! 
But  aa  thou  haet— hence,  hence— and  do  thy  beat! 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burden ;  *tia 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Am,  It  bean  its  burden;— hut,  my  heart!  Will  it 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother  ? 
I  lore,  or,  at  the  least,  I  lored  you :  nothing 
flare  yon,  in  nature,  can  lore  aught  like  me, 
Ton  nursed  me— do  notUtt  me  I 

Bert,  Yea— Ii 
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Because  fhou  wert  mj  first-born,  and  1  knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee, 
That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.    But  get  hence, 
And  gather  wood ! 

Am  I  will ;  but  when  I  bring  it. 

Speak  to  me  kindly.    Though  my  brothers  are 
Bo  beautiful  aud  lusty,  and  as  free 
Am  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me : 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert,  As  is  the  hedgehog's 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  find 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry. 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren !  Call  me  not 
Mother ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Bitting  upon  strange  eggs.    Out,  urchin,  out 

[&rd  BraffHA. 

Am.  (sohts.)    Oh  mother ! She's  gone,  and  I 

must  do 
Her  bidding ;— wearily  but  willingly 
I  would  fulfil  it,  could  I  only  hope 
A  kind  word  in  return.    What  shall  I  do? 

[Abnold  begins  to  cut  wood:  in  doing  this  he 
wounds  one  of  hie  hands. 
My  labor  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home. — What  home  ?    I  have  no  home,  no  kin, 
No  kind— -not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.  Must  I  bleed  too 
Jake  them  ?    Oh  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have 

stung  me ! 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me, 
Would  aid  his  likeness !    If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power  ?    Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too  ?    For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hateful  aspect.    Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[Aurora  goes  to  a  spring,  and  stoops  to  wash 
his  hand:  he  starts  back. 
They  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me 
What  she  hath  made  me.  I  will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on't.  Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am !  The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow— like  a  demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He 

And  shall  I  live  on, 
A  burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life  ?    Thou  blood, 
Which  (lowest  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself, 
And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms ! 
This  knife !  now  let  me  prove  if  this  will  sever 
This  wither'd  slip  of  nature's  nightshade— my 
Vile  form— from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

[Abnold  places  the  knife  in  the  ground,  with 
the  point  upwards. 

Now  'tis  set, 
And  I  can  fall  upon  is.    Yet  one  glance 


On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun,  which  warm'd  me,  bat 
In  vain.    The  birds— how  joyously  they  sing! 
80  lot  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  fallen  leaves  my  monument ;  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy : 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fain  would  fall ! 
[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the  jfcatfe, 
his  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountsis\ 
which  seems  in  motion. 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind :  bat  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.    Yet  it  moves  again !    The  waters  stir, 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here?    A  mist!    No  more?— 

[A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain*  Bestasds 
gating  upon  it:  it  is  dispelled*  and  a  taU  black 
man  comes  towards  him. 

Asm,  What  would  yon?    Speak! 

Spirit  or  man  ? 

Strasu  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one? 

Am.  Your  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil. 

Stran.  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  is  so  called  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  we 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come:  you  wish  to  kill  yourself ;— parens 
Your  purpose. 

Am.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 
Be  interrupted  ?    If  I  be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  nude  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  yon. 

Am  I  said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches : 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Look  likeat  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven-footed  terror. 

Am.  .  Do 

To  taunt  me  with  my  born  deformity  ? 

Stran.  Were  I  to  taunt  a  buffalo  with  tha 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  compliment    And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong 

mighty 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself, 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.    Thy  form  is  natural;  'twas  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Am  Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  buffalo*! 
foot, 
When  he  spurns  high  the  duet,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship, 
The  helmless  dromedary  {—and  I'll  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly 

Stran.  I  will. 

Am  (with  surprise,)    Thoueaaat? 
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%■*.  Perhaps.    wTwUdryouanghtelae? 

4*.  Thou  meekest  me. 

Arm.  Not  I.  Whyshouldl 

wliatausre  mocking?  The^  poor  sport,  methinks, 
To  talk  to  tlase  in  bjemau  language  (for 
Thm  canst  not  yet  speak  nine)  the  forester 
Hull  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  beer, 
Or  waif;  or  lion,  leaving  peltry  game 
t o  petty  burghers,  who  bare  once  e  year 
Thar  wells,  to  fill  their  hoaeehold  caldrons  with 
Such  MoHkm  prey.    The  meanest  gibe  at  thee,— 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest. 

An.  Then  waete  not 

Thy  time  on  me;  I  eeek  thee  net. 

Stra*.  Tour  thoughts 

Aw  not  to  from  me.    Do  not  send  me  beek : 
I  am  not  easily  reealFd  to  do 
toed  service. 

An.  What  wttt  thon  do  for  me? 

Sinn.  Change 

eespss  with  you,  If  yon  will,  sinee  yours  so  irks  yon, 
Or  form  yon  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

An.  Oh!  then  yon  are  indeed  the  demon,  far 
Koaght  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

feu*.  I'll  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  world  e'er  bore,  and  give  thee 
Thyehoioe. 

An.  On  what  condition*? 

toss.  There's  a  question! 

An  bear  ago  yon  would  hare  given  your  soul 
To  look  Uke  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  farm  of  heroes. 

An.  No;  I  will  not. 

1  most  net  compromise  my  souL 

Stra*.  What  soul, 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  such  a  carcass  ? 

An.  Tis  an  ssptring  one,  whate'er  the  tenement 
la  which  it  is  mislodged.  But  name  your  compact: 
*»t  it  bssjga'd  m.  blood? 

Strtm.  Not  in  your  own. 

An.  Whose  blood  then  ? 

Sana.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter, 

B«tm  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  thing*  within  you.    You  shall  have  no  bond 
But  year  own  will,  no  contract  sere  your  deeds, 
tayes  content? 

An.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

*u*»  Now  then  1—    . 
[The  tibumjw  approach**  the  fountain,  and 
ftamtfeABVOLD. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 

An.  For  what  ? 

Stnn.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
as*  make  the  charm  effective. 
'    An.  {ho&weeUkUvxHmdedartn.)    Take  it  all. 

feu*,Nota6w.  A  few  drops  will  suffice  far  this. 
[The  Stranger  take*  earn*  of  Auwold's  blood  in 

Swan,  Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power  1 
Bise  to  your  duty— 

This  is  the  hour! 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

from  the  depth  of  this  fountain, 
As  the  doud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Harts  mountain.* 
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Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould. 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann'd  ;— 
Such  Am  desire  is,     [Pointing  fa  Amvono 

Such  my  command ! 
Demons  heroic— 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stole 
Or  sophist  of  yore— 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor, 

From  Maeedon's  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture, 

Who  breatb/d  to  destroy— 
Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power ! 
Up  to  your  duty— 
This  is  the  hour! 
[Varioue  Phantom*  arieefrom  the  voter,  and 
past  in  *ueee**ion  before  the  Stranger  and 
Abvold. 
Am.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Stran.  The  black-eyed  Roman,  with 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne'er 
Beheld  a  eonqueror,  or  look'd  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's,  while  Rome  became 
His,  audi  all  theirs  who  heirM  his  very  name. 
Am,  The  phantom's  bald ;  my  quest  is  beauty 
Could  I 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects! 
Stran.  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than 
hairs. 
Ton  see  his  aspect— choose  it,  or  reject. 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form ;  his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  sad  fought  for. 

Am*  I  will  fight  too, 

But  not  as  a  mock  Cmsar.    Let  him  pass ; 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not. 

Stran.  Then  you  are  far  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Oato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus'  mother, 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen— an  age 
When  lore  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 
But  be  H  so !    Shadow,  pass  on ! 

[The phantom  ofJulin*  Ceuar  disappear*. 
Am,  And  can  H 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone, 
And  left  no  footstep  ? 

There  you  err.    His  substanos 
Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 
But  for  his  shadow,  'tis  no  more  than  yours 
Except  a  little  longer  and  less  crooked 
I  the  sun.    Behold  another ! 

[A  eeoond  phantom  pa**e*. 
Am,  Who  is  he  ? 

Stran.  He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.    Look  upon  him  well. 

Am.  He  is 

More  lovely  than  the  last.    How  beautiful  I 
Stran,  Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Cliniasl— 
wouldstthou 
InTAst  thee  with  his  form  ? 

Am  Would  that  I  had 

Been  born  with  it!  But  since  I  may  choose  further, 
I  wfll  look  further. 

[The  shade  of  AlcibuuUet 
Lo!  behold  again! 
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Am.  What!  that low, swarthy, shorfr-nosed, round- 
eyed  satyr, 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Sflenns*  aspect, 
The  splay  feet  and  low  statute !    I  had  better 
Bemain  that  which  I  am. 

Stran.  And  yet  he  was 

The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  reject  him  ? 

Am.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeem* d  it— no. 

Stran.  I  hare  no  power 

To  promise  that;  but  you  may  try  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

Am.  No.    I  was  not  born  for  philosophy, 
Though  I  hare  that  about  me  which  has  need  on't. 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Stran.  Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker ! 

[The  shadow  of  Socrates  disappear* :  another 


Am.  What's  here  ?  whose  broad  brow  and  whose 
curly  beard 
And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules, 
8ave  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world, 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  dub  of  conquest, 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  thost 
For  whom  he  had  fought. 

Stran.  It  was  the  man  who  loft 

The  ancient  world  for  lore. 

Am.  I  cannot  blame  him, 

Bince  I  hare  risk'd  my  soul  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchang*d  the  earth  for. 

Stran.  Since  so  far 

Ton  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features  ? 

Am.  No.   As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  am  difficult, 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne'er 
flare  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Stran.  Hence,  triumvir  I 

Thy  Cleopatra's  waiting. 

[The  shade  of  Antony  disappears :  another  rises. 

Am.  Who  is  this  ? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod, 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature, 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs, 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays    a  something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  still. 
Was  he  e'er  human  onfyt 

Stran.  Let  the  earth  speak, 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form'd  his  urn. 

Am.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  f 

Stran.  The  shame 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war- 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stran.  (addressing  the  shadow.)  Get  &ee  to  La* 
mia's  Up. 
[The  shade  of  Demetrius  PoHoeetes  vanishes : 
anopher  rises. 

I'll  fit  you  still, 
Pear  not,  my  hunchback.    Tf  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
1*11  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment. 


Ar+.Q**mU    I  will** 

Stran.  Ii 

Your  ehoice.    The  godlike  son  of  the  i 
The  Unshorn  bey  of  Paint,  with  Us  leeks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Psetolus,  roll'd  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
8often'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
All  vow*d  to  Sperehius  as  they  were    behold  then 
And  him— as  he  stood  by  Polixana, 
With  sanetien'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gasing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.    So 
He  stood  i*  the  temple !    Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 

Am.  I  gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelop  mine. 

.  Stran.  Yon  have  done  well.    The  greateit 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Am.  Come!    Be  quick, 

I  am  impatient. 

Strati.  As  a  youthful  beauty 

Before  her  glass.    You  both  see  what  is  not, 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Hnstlwah? 

Stran.  No ;  that  were  a  pity.  But  a  word  or  two* 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits :  would  yon  se  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?    Or 
(To  talk  eanonieally)  wax  a  eon 
Of  Anak? 

Am.       Why  not  ? 

Stran.  Glorious  ambition ! 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfs !    A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David: 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  wonldst  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  hero.    Thou  shalt  be  indulged, 
If  such  be  thy  desire ;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more ;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found  mammoth ?  and  their  cursed  engine** 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  friend's  armor  there,  with  greater  eat* 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel, 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptise 
In  Styx. 

Am.    Then  let  it  be  as  then  deem'st  best 

Stran.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  tin  thing  thoi 


And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and— 

Am.  I  ask  not 

For  valor,  since  deformity  Is  daring 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  eqnai- 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  resC    There  b 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  In  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  averfae  at  tret. 
They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
And  oft,  Hke  Tlmour,  the  lame  Tartar,  win  i 
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i!  And  thou 
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FsmVd  as  thorn  ait.    I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  moat  turn  to  flesh,  to  ineaaa 
Tail  dazing  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it? 

if*.         Had  no  power  presented  me 
The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Rave  dose  the  beat  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way,  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly, 
Diaeouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain* 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  aa  on  my  shoulders— 
An  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.    I  would  have  look'd 
Oa  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh- 
Not  of  love,  but  of  despair  j  nor  sought  to  win, 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
In  torn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  clog, 
Which  makes  me  lonely.    Kay,  I  could  hare  borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spurn'd  me  from  her* 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape ;— my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopeless. 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  J  had 
Been  a  clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.    But  eren  thus,  the  lowest, 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  pexseveranee  could  have  done,  perchance' 
Had  made  me  something— as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.    Ton  lately  saw  me 
Waiter  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  H ; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Arai.  Beside  between 

wkrt  joq  ntjTe  been,  or  will  be. 

^m-  I  have  done  so; 

Ten  hare  opeu'd  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes, 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart.    As  I  am  now, 
I  night  be  fear'd,  admired,  respected,  lored 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
WotM  be  beloved.    As  thou  showest  me 
A  choke  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste!  Haste! 

Area.  And  what  shall  J  wear  ? 

^rn'  Surely  he 

Whs  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest, 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Glides  now  before  us.    Perhaps  Ass 
JtotJewkim,  that  of  Paris?  or— etffl  higher— 
The  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  axe 
"ansehee  a  poetry. 

Stan,  Leas  will  content  me; 

"r  I,  too,  love  a  change. 

***•  TouraspeetJs 

DttBky.botnosuneomeJy. 

Sta*.  If  I  chose, 

I  might  be  whiter ;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  Mack— it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
"»  netaar  brash  with  shame  nor  pale  with  leer : 
**t  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late, 
And  now  PU  take  your  figure.         « 

<**•  Mine. 

.  *•*•  *  Tee,    Ten 

Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and  I  with  Bertha, 
T(mi  mother's  omtpring.  ?eople  heve  their  fastest 
Ton  hare  yourn— I  mine. 

4m.  Despatch !  despatch  \ 


Stran. 

[The  Stranger  take*  some  earth  and  moulds  H 
along  the  turf,  and  then  addresses  the  phan 
torn  of  Achilles. 
Beautiful  shadow 

Of  Thestis's  boy ! 
'Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 

Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy . 
From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,* 

Thy  likeness  I  shape, 
As  the  being  who  made  him. 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing. 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak  ! 
Te  violets,  I  scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes ! 
And  thou  sunshiny  water, 

Of  blood  take  the  guise ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 

Be  his  long  flowing  hair, 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows, 

As  thou  wavest  in  air ! 
Let  bis  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak ! 
Let  hie  flesh  be  the  purest 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  beet  dew ! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

Which  clay  can  compound, 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  sound! 
Elements,  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirr'd, 
Enow  me,  end  hear  me, 

And  leap  to  my  word ! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation ! 
Tie  done!  He  hath  taken 

His  stand  in  eneataea  I 
[Asjmu>  folk  mnsseims  ;  hi$  soul  passes  Wie- 
the shape  of  Achilles,  which  rim  from  the 
ground;  while  the  phantom  has  disappeared, 
part  by  part,  as  the  figure  was  fbrmedfremthe 


Am.  (in  his  new  form.)  I  love,  and  I  aheil  be 
beloved!    Oh  life! 
At  last  I  feel  thee!    Glorious  spirit ! 

8tran.  Stop  1 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandon'd  garment, 
Your  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 
Which  late  you  wore,  or.  were  i 

Am.  Who  cares  ?  Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Stran.  And  if 

Thejr  do,  and  are  not  soared  by  it,  you'll  any 
It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  i*  the  fields. 

Arn.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there ; 

No  matter  what  becomes  on't. 

Stasis.  That's  ungracious. 

If  not  ungrateful.    Whatsoe'er  it  be, 
It  hath  suetsin'd  yew  soul  full  many  a  day. 
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Xm.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Stran.  But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  most  be 
By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.    For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women's  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 
Your  interlopers.    The  devil  may  take  men, 
Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship :— -and  therefore 
8ome  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quitted. 
Arn.  Who  would  do  so  ? 

Stran.  That  I  know  not. 

And  therefore  I  must. 
Am.  You ! 

Stran.  I  said  it  ere 

You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Am.  True.    I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

Stran. ,  In  a  few  moment! 

I  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Yourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 
Arn.  I  would  be  spared  this. 
Stran.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What!  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 
From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 
Arn.  Do  as  thou  wilt. 

Stran.  (to  the  late  ferm  of  AnnOLD,  extended  on 
the  earth.) 
Clay !  not  dead,  but  soulless ! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee, 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art ;  and  unto  spkit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 
Fire!  without  which  nought  can  live; 
Fire!  but  in  which  nought  can  Mwfe, 
Save  the  fabled  salamander, 
Or  immortal  souls,  which  wander, 
Praying  what  doth  not  forgive, 
Howling  for  a  drop  of  water, 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot : 
Fire!  the  only  element 
Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm, 
Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not, 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form, 
But  mutt  with  thyself  be  blent; 
Fire !  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter : 
Fire!  Creation's  first-bem  daughter, 
And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son 
When  heaven  with  the  world  hath  done 
Fire  t  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiff  and  cold ! 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you ! 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame— 
And  he  again  shall  seem  the  tame ; 
But  I  his  spirit's  place  shall  hold  I 
[An  ionie-fhiuut  ftite  through  the  wood,  and 
rewte  on  the  brow  of  the  body.    TV  Stranger 
disappears :  the  body  rises. 
Arn.  (in  hie  new  farm.)  Oh!  horrible! 
Stran.  (in  Arnold's  late  shape.)  What!  trim- 
blest  thou  ? 
Am.  Wot  sd— 

I  merely  shudder.    Where  Is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  woreet  ? 

Strew.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present.    Whither  wilt  thou  ? 


Arn.  Must  thou  be  my  companion  f 

Stran.  Wherefore  net  t 

Your  betters  keep  worse  company. 

Arn.  My  betters ! 

Stran.  Oh !  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  new 
form: 
I'm  glad  of  that.    Ungrateful  too !  That* s  well; 
You  improve  apace :— two  changes  in  an  instant, 
And  you  are  old  in  the  world's  ways  already. 
But  bear  with  me :  indeed,  you'll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.    But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  ? 

Arn,  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Stran.  That's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

And  woman  in  activity.    Let's  see ! 
Spain— Italy— the  new  Atlantic  world— 
Afric,  with  all  its  Moors.    In  very  truth, 
There  is  small  choice :  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

Am.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Stran.  A  goodly  choice 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out.    The  field  is  wide  too ; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

Am.  How 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

tm.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What  ho !  my  chargers !    Never  yet  were  better 
Since  Phaeton  wan  upset  into  the  Po. 
Our  pages  too! 

Refer  two  Paget  with  four  coal-black  hones . 

Am.  A  noble  sight : 

Stran.  And  of 

A  nobler  breed.    Match  me  in  Barbery, 
Or  your  Koohlioi  race  of  Araby, 
With  these ! 

Am.  The  mighty  steam  which  volumes  high 

From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  the  very  sir ; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Hound  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Stran.  Mount,  my  lord; 

They  and  I  axe  your  servitors. 

Am.  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages—what  may  be  their  names  ? 

Stran.  You  shall  baptise  them. 

Am.  What!  in  holy  water? 

Stran.  Why  not?  The  deeper  sinner,  better  saint 

Arn.  They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be 


Stran.  True ;  the  devil's  always  ugly ;  and  your 
beauty 
Is  never  diabolical. 

Am.  I'll  call  him 

Who  bean  the  golden  horn,  and  wean  smeh  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon;  for  he  looks) 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest, 
And  never  found  till  now.    And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  amilt*  net, 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night. 
He  shall  be  Uemnon,  frotn  the  Etfcfep  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day* 
And  yon? 

Stran.  I  have  ten  thousand  names,  arfd  twioe 
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as  many  attributes  ;  bet  as  I  wear 

A  human  dupe,  will  take  a  human  name. 

Arn.  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  waa 
mine  ones) 
[trust 

Strtm,  Then  call  nu 

Am.  Why,  that 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  lords. 

Swan.  *  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise   atnce  to  you  deem  me, 
Unlew  you  eeJl  me  pope  instead.  9 

Am.  Well,  then, 

Cesar  thou  shaltbe.    For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  stilL 

Cm.  We'Heddatitie— 

"Count  Arnold ; M  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound, 
▲ad  wfll  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 

Am.  Or  m  an  order  for  a  battle-field. 

Gee.  (sinm.)  To  baree !  to  horse !  my  coal-Wack 
steed 
Pawe  the  ground  and  snufls  the  air ! 

There's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear; 

On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire, 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken, 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken ; 

In  the  ware  he  will  not  sink, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant, 

In  the  combat  he'll  net  mat* 

On  the  atones  he  will  not  stumble, 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen. 

But  be  winged  a*  a  griffin, 

Only  flying  with  his  feet ; 

And  wUl  not  such  a  yoyage  be  sweet  ? 

Merrily!  merrily!  never sfcsotmd, 

Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over  the 


From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly !  • 

For  well  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye* 

[They  mount  their  horses,  and  disappear. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Camp  before  the  Walk  ©/  Some. 

Abwold  oroTCjuab. 

Cm.  Too  are  well  entered  now. 

Am.  Ay;  bet  my  f*4h 

Hai  been  o'er  carcasses :  mine  eyes  are  lull 
Or  Meed. 

Cm.     Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.    Why ! 
Thou  art  a  conqueror ;  the  chosen  knight 
lad  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France :  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  andr^changing  sex, 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire— 
Lady  of  the  old  world. 

Am.  How  old?  What!  ace  there 

line  worlds  ? 

Vm.  To  yen.    You'll  find  there  ait  such  shortly, 


By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold; 
From  one-half  of  the  world  named  awAo/s  new  one, 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Arn.  I'll  trust  them. 

Cm.  Do !    They  will  deceive  you  sweetly 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth. 

Am.  Dog! 

Cm.  Man! 

Am.  Devil ! 

Cm.  Tour  obedient  humble  servant 

Am.  Say  matter  rather.    Thou  hast  lured  me  oi». 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

Cm.  And  where  wouldst  thou  be  ? 

Arn.  Oh,  at  peace— in  peace. 

Cm.  And  where  is  that  which  is  so  ?  From  the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion ;  and, 
In  life  commotion  is  the  extremes!  point 
Of  life.    The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out.  The  poor  worm  winds  its  way, 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 
But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 
You  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fix'd  necessity :  against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not. 

Arn,  And  when  it  prospers 

dm.  Tie  no  rebellion. 

Arn.  Will  it  prosper  now  ? 

Cm.  The  Bourbon  hath  given  orders  for   the 
assault, 
And  by 'the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  Alas ! 

And  shall  the  city  yield  ?    I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint, 
Saint  Peter,  sear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
The  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross, 
Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy,  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 
Ood  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  refuge.) 

Cm.  'Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

Am.  What? 

Cm.  The  crucifix 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls, 
And  harquebusses,  and  what  not ;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

Arn.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall, 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
(Those  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena,  (as  right  well  they  might, 
When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'd ;) 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  "  Pass  on. 
To  a  new  gladiator !"— Must  it  fall  ? 

Cms.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre  ? 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  you  confound 
Both  them  and  me. 

Am.  To-morrow  sounds  toe  assault 

With  the  first  cock-crow. 

Cm.  Which,  if  it  end  with 
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The  evening's  first  nightingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges ; 
For  men  must  hare  their  prey  after  long  toiL 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully  than  he  did  on  Rome 
On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall. 

Cats.  I  saw  him. 

Am.  You! 

Cm.  Yea,  sir.    Yon  forget  I  am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  east  shape 
And  a  worse  name.    I'm  Caesar  and  a  hunchback 
Now.    Well!  the  first  of  Ossars  was  a  bald-head, 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.    Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we'll  be  merry  still. 
I  saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quick  born  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch,  ('twas  then  no  wall, 
Whate'er  it  now  be ;)  and  Rome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 
"Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 
Forages. 

Am.       But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace, 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

Cest .    And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o'erswept  ? — Hark ! 

Am.  They  are  soldiers  singing 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  he  of  their  own. 

Co*.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 
swans? 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Am.  So,  you  are  learn'd, 

I  see,  too  r 

Am.  In  my  grammar,  certes.    I 

Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times, 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and— were  I  so  minded — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not  ? 

Cm.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.    Like  your  statesman, 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist, 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooze, 
Who  fail'd  and  fled  each  other.   Why  ?  why,  marry, 
Because  no*  man  could  understand  his  neighbor. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.    Kay,  it  is  their  brotherhood, 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala ;  their  best  brick- work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more — 

Am.  (interrupting  him.)  Oh,  thou  everlasting 
sneerer! 
Be  silent !  How  the  soldier's  rough  strain  seems 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence ! 
Listen  I 

Cm».    Yes,    I  have  heard  the  angel  sing. 

Am.  And  demons  howl. 

Co*.  And  man  to.    Let  us  listen! 

I  lore  all  music. 


flosy  qf  rts  Srfdlfsn  safes*. 

The  Mack  bands  came  over 

The  Alps  and  their  enow; 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover, 

They  passed  the  broad  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen, 

We  have  captured  a  king, 
We  have  turn'd  back  on  no  men 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 
Here's  we  Bourbon  for  ever ! 

Though  pennyless  all, 
We'll  have  one  more  endeavur 

At  yonder  old  wall 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll } 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  cKmb  o'er 
The  wall:  on  the  ladder  • 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot, 
Our  shouts  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  mount  o'er 

The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome? 
Up!  up  with  the  lily  1 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  seven-billy, 

We'll  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory, 

Her  Tiber  all  red. 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

8hall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  1  the  Bourbon! 

The  Bourbon  for  aye ! 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burden; 

And  fire,  fire  away ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  *aried*ost  comes ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany's  drums ; 
And  Italy's  lanees 

Are  couohM  at  their  mother; 
But  our  leader  from  France  ia, 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon  1 

Sans  country  or  home, 
We'll  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 

Csf.  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  near. 
Am.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.    Butl 


The  general  with  hit  chiefii  audi 
A  goodly  rebel! 


Enter  the  Constable  Bourbon,  "  cum  *m*»  £&,  |* 

Phil.  How  now,  noble  prince, 

You  are  not  cheerful  ? 

Bomb.  Why  should  I  bo  so  ? 

Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours, 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

Bourb.  If  I  were  secure ! 

Phil.  Doubt  not  our  soldiers.    Were  the  walls  ol 


They'd  crack  them.    Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 
Bourb.  That  they  will  fatter  ia  my  least  of  fear* 


that  they  wsWberewolseeV  with  Sesnhon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
to  marshal  them  on— were  those  hoary  walk 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  godf 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  would  trust  my  Titans  ;— 
But  now— 
PkiL      They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 
Tree;  but  those  walls  have  girded  in 
great  ages, 

tt  forth  mighty  spirits.    The  past  earth 
ut  phantom  of  imperious  Borne 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors;  and  methinhi 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart, 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away ! 

PkiL  80  let  them!    Wilt  thou 

Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows  ? 
Bomb.  They  do  not  menace  me,    I  could  have 


iSylla's  menace;  but  they  clasp 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands 
And  wish  their  thin  aspen  mess  and  fixed  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.    Look  there ! 

PkiL  I  look  upon 

▲  lofty  battlement. 

Jtossri.  And  there  I 

PkiL  Hot  even 

A  guard  in  sight;  the*  wisely  keep  below, 
Sheltered  by  the  gray  parapet  from  some 
Stay  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practice  in  the  cool  twilight. 

Bomrb.  fl  You  are  blind. 

PkiL  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bomrb,  A  thousand  years  have  mann'd  the  walls 
With  all  then  hetocs,«~the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tear*  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Cesar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

PkiL  Then  conquer 

The  walla  for  which  he  conquer1  d,  and  be  greater ! 

Bomrb.  Tree;  so  I  will  or  perish. 

PkiL  Tou  cap  not. 

In  arch  sn  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  daw*  of  en  eternal  day,  than  death. 

[Cosset  AnnoLP  and  C asa*.  advance. 

Cm*.  And  the  mere  men— do  they  too   sweat 
beneath 
The  boob  of  flils  same  ever-scorching  glory  ? 

Bomrb.  Ah! 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback !  and  his  master, 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous, 
And  generous  as  lovely.    We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Cot.  You  will  land. 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

Bomrb.  And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a  laborer 
More  forward,  hunchback ! 
Co»-  You  may  well  say  so, 

fa  yoa  hare  seen  that  back — as  general, 

Placed  in  the  rear  In  action — but  your  foes 

Have  never  seen  it. 

Bomrb.  That's  a  fair  retort, 

Far  I  provoked  it :— but  the  Bourbon's  breast 
H«  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  devil. 

Cm*  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myseW 
las  toil  of  coming  here. 
3i 
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PML  Why  so; 

Caw.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent, 
More  swiftly,  not  lest  surely. 

Bomrb.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  erook'd  friend's  as  snake-like  in  his  woasn 
As  his  deeds. 

Caw.  Your  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer— I  am  none ; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 

Bomrb.  You  are  brave,  and  that's  enough  fur  mm 
and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  in  action— end  that's  mere. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  die  soldiers' 
Comrade. 

Cm.  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  highness, 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  ae  being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Phil.  How  now,  fellow  I 

Thou  waaest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

Cos.  You  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

Ill  lie— it  is  as  easy :  then  you'll  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bomrb.  Philbertt 

Let  him  alone;  he's  breve,  sad  ever  hue 
Been  first,  with  that  swurt  fane  and  ontsmentn 

shoulder, 

In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation: 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  lioenae, 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  livery  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famish'd,  sullen,  grumbling  slave,  4 

Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal, 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedts, 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Caw.  It  would  be  wol 

If  the  earth's  princes  ssk'd  no  more. 

Bomrb.  Be  silent! 

Cm.  Ay,  but  not  idle.  Work  yourself  with  words  I 
You  hate  but  few  to  speak. 

Phil.  What  meana  the  andaussee  preset? 

Cm.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bomrb. 
Why  will  you  vex  htm?    Have  we  not 
To  think  on?    Arnold !  I  wfll  lead  the  attack 
To-morrow. 

Am.  I  hare  Heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

£01*19.  And  you  will  follow  ? 

Am.  Since  I  must  not 

Bomrb.  *Tis  necessary  for  the  further  daring, 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  formost  ladeWc 
First  step. 

Cm.         Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope : 
So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bomrb.  '  Theworlo?e 

Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  tomorrow. 
Through  every  change  the  seven-bill'd  city  hath 
Retain'd  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Csjsare 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alaries 
Unto  the  pontiffs.    Roman,  Goth,  or  priest, 
Still  the  world's  masters  I  Civilised,  barbarian, 
Or  saintly,  still  the  walk  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.    Well ! 
■Twas  their  turn— now  tla  ours ;  and  let  us  hop* 
That  we  wfll  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  hatter 
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dm.  No  doubt,  to  camp's  the  school  of  civic 
rights. 
What  would  yon  nakt  of  Boat? 

Bour*.  That  which  it 

Cm.  InAlaric'stime? 

Bomb.  No,  slave  !  in  the  first  Cesser's, 

Whose  none  yom  bear  like  other  eure- 

Cm.  And  kings  1 

Tie  a  gnat  name  for  bloodhound*. 

Bomb.  There's  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattlesnake,  thy  tongue.    Wilt  never 
Be  serious? 

Caw.  On  the  ere  of  battle,  no  ;— 

That  were  not  soldier-like.    'Tia  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive :  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.  Wherefore  should  we  think? 
Our  tutelar  deity  in  a  leader's  shape, 
Takes  care  of  us.    Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts ! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bouri,  You  may  sneer,  sines 

Tis  lueky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  fart. 

Caw.  I  thank  you  for  the  freedom ;  'tis  the  only 
Pay  I  hare  taken  in  your  highness'  service.       , 

Bomb.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
Look  on  those  towers ;  they  hold  my  treasury : 
But  PhUibert,  we'll  in  to  eownefl.    Arnold, 
Wo  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  Prince!  my  sendee 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bomb.  In  both  we  prise  it, 

And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

Caw.  And  mine? 

Bomb.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Goodnight! 

Arm.  (to  CjBtAm.)  Prepare  our  armor  for  the 
assault, 
And  wait  within  my  tent 

[Bxnmt  Bourbon,  Arnold,  Pkxlibk&t,  Ac 

Caw.  (%obu.)  Within  thy  tent ! 

Thank***  thou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with    my 

presence? 
Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contained 
Thy  prsaefple  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask  ?    And  these  are  men,  forsooth I 
Hemes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards ! 
This  k  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought    It  is  a  stubborn  substance, 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 
Brer  rekpeing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well !  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets :  'tit 
The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  pow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 
Among  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 
Were  mode  for  them  to  look  at.    'Twere  a  jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  among  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  ant-hill :  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and*  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  universal  orison!    Hatha!        [JKett  Cjhar. 


pakt  n. 
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Bffbro  th*  Walk  of  Borne.- The  Aumdt :  the 
m potion,  with  ladder*  to  scale  the  walls;  Bou»- 
KVi  with  a  white  toarf  over  hi*  armortJbremoet. 
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'"Kb  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  silent  lark  ? 
Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun  ? 
Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 
And  retire  the  heroic  ashes 
Bound  which  yellow  Tiber  dsshss : 
Oh  ye  seven  hills !  awaken, 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken! 

2. 
Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp! 
Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp! 
Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune, 
As  the  tides  obey  the  moon! 
On  they  march,  though  to  seliWangauw 
Regular  as  rolling  water, 
Whose  high  waves  o'ersweep  the  boms? 
Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order, 
Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 
Hearken  to  the  armor's  dank! 
Look  down  o'er  each  fraarning  1 
How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier : 
Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 
As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

• 
S. 

Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann'd  without  an  interval ! 
Bound  and  round,  and  tier  on  tiff, 
Cannon's  black  month,  shining  spear, 
Lit  match,  bell-mouthM  inwsquetocn 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon; 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mix'd  with  what  wo  now  behold, 
In  this  strife  'twixt  old  and  new, 
Gather  like  a  locusts'  crew. 
Shade  of  Remus  I  'tis  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime ! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  amines 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  ? 


Near— and  near— and  nearer  still, 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill. 
First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion, 
Like  a  scarce-awaken'd  ocean, 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
Till  the  rocks  are  crushed  to  powder,— 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 
Heroes  pf  the  immortal  boast ! 
Mighty  chiefs !  eternal  shadows ! 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother ! 
Will  you  sleep  when  nations'  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  ? 
Te  who  wept  o'er  Carthage  burning,         f 
Weep  not    §trih$  /  for  Borne  is  mourning ! 
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Onward  sweeps  the  varied  nations ! 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  ration*. 
To  me  wall  with  hate  and  hunger,  ' 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 
0a  they  sweep.    Oh!  glorious  city, 
Most  the*  be  a  theme  far  pity? 
fight,  like  toot  first  sire,  each  Roman ! 
Akrie  was  a  gentle  foeman, 
Match'd  with  Bourbon's  blaek  banditti ! 
Bouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city ; 
Boose  thee  I  Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch, 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Year  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot 


Ah!  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre! 
Ron's  children  And  no  Hector; 
Prism's  ouspring  loved  their  brother ; 
Some's  great  sire  forgot  his  mother, 
When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin, 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide ! 
When  the  first  o'orfoapt thy  wall, 
Its  foundation  monrn'd  thy  faU. 
Now,  though  towering  Hke  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  r 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Beams  claims  his  Tengeance,  Borne ! 

7. 
Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger ; 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangor 
Are  around  thee,  thou  world's  wonder. 
Death,  ism  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes, 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 
With  its  iron  load  all  gloaming, 
Lying  at  ha  foot  blaspheming ! 
Up  again !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbes  the  barrier, 
Thicker  grows  the  strife:  thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Boms!  although  thy  wall  may  perish, 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish, 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home ; 
Bat  thy  hearths,  alas  !  oh,  Rome*—    * 
Yet  be  Borne  amid  thine  anguish, 
right  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish  f 

8. 
Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates 
Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  ho  Ate*s ! 
Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes, 
Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros ! 
Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother ' 
Shed  Home's  blood,  he  was  your  brother  t 
Twas  the  Soman  curb'd  the  Roman  ;— 
Brennus  wan  a  bawled  foeman. 
Yet  again,  ye  saints  and  martyrs, 
Bise !  for  yours  are  holier  charters ! 
Mighty  gods  of  temples  felting, 
Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling ! 
Mightier  founders  df  those  altars, 
True  and  Christiau,— strike  the  assauHersf 
TiberJ  Tiber!  let  thy  torrent 
Show  even  nature's  self  abhorrent. 


Lot  each  breathing  heart  dflated 
Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited ! 
Rome  he  crush 'd  to  one  wide  tomb, 
But  be  still  the  Roman's  Rome ! 
(Bovbbob,  Abhold,  Obsab;  and  others,  orris* 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall    Arnold  it  about  fe 

Hold,  Arnold!  I  am  first. 
Am,  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I  charge  you !    Follow !  I  am 
proud 
Of  such  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[Bovbbok  plant*  hi*  ladder  and  begins  to  mount. 
Now,  boys !  On !  on ! 

[A  shot  strike*  him  and  BotratHOH./WJi. 
Cos.  And  off! 

Arn,  Eternal  powers ! 

The  host  will  be  appall'd,— but  Tengeance !  ven- 
geance! 
Bourb.  'lis  nothing—lend  me  your  hand. 
[Bourbon  taken  Arnold  by  the  hand  and  rises; 
but  at  he  putt  hit  foot  on  the  step,  fall*  again. 
Arnold !  I  am  sped. 
Conceal  my  fall—all  will  go  well— conceal  it ! 
Fling  my  cloak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon , 
Let  not  the  soldiers  see  it. 

Arn.  You  must  be 

RemoTed;  the  aid  of— 

Bourb.  No,  my  gallant  boy ; 

Death  is  upon  me.    But  what  is  arte  Hfe  ? 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  them  sffll. 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  day, 
Till  they  are  conquerors— then  do  as  you  may. 
Caw.  'Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  the 
cross? 

We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  Hit  of  sword 
May  servo  instead:— 4t  did  the  same  for  Bayard. 
Bourb.  Thou  hitter  slave!  to  name  him  at  this 
time: 
But  I  deserve  it 
Am.  (to  Cxbjlsl)  Villain,  hold  youx  peace ! 
Cos.  What,  when  a  Christian  dies  ?  Shall  I  not 
Outer 
A  Christian  "  Yade  in  pace  ?  * 

Am.  8ilence!  Oh! 

Those  eyes  are  glasmg  which  o'erlook'd  the  world, 
And  saw  no  equal. 
Bourb.  Arnold,  should'st  thou  see 

France Bat  hark  !   hark  !   the   assault 

warmer— Oh! 
For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life 
To  die  within  the  wall !    Hence,  Arnold,  hence ! 
You  lose  time— they  will  conquer  Rome  without  then* 
Arn,  And  without  Mm/ 

Bourb/  Not  so ;  111  lead  them  still 

In  spirit.    Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.    Away !  and  bo 
Victorious! 
Am.  But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb.  Ton  must— farewell— TTp  1  up !  the  world 
Is  winning.  (Bovbbok  dim. 

Coo.  (to  Abbold.)  Come,  Count,  to  business. 
Arn,  True.    111  weep  hereafter. 

[Abbold  eovert  Bovbbok 's  body  with  a  month, 
and  mounts  the  ladder,  trying 
The  Bourbon !  Bourbon !    On,  boys?  Rome  is  ours! 
Coo.  &ood-to%ht,  lord  constable !  thou  wort  a  mam. 
[Cmujl  follows  Abbold  ;  they  reach  the  battle- 
Abnold  and  Cjbsab  are  struck  dome* 
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mntship 


A  pndtfM   MBMBNt!    Ift 

injured? 

.4m.  No.  [Remounts  the  ladder. 

Cm.  A  rare  Moodmiund,  when  bis  own  m heated! 
And  tie  no  boy's  play.  Now  ho  strikes  them  down ! 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement— he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar ;  now  his  foot 
Is  on  it,  and— What  hare  we  here  r— a  Bmnsn  ? 

[A  mam  falls. 
The  first  bird  of  the  covey !  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest.   Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 

Wounded  Man.  A  drop  of  water! 

Cos.  Blood's  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man.  I  hare  died  for  Rome.        [Diet. 

Cms.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 
Oh  these  immortal  men !  and  their  great  motives ! 
Bat  I  must  after  my  young  charge.    He  is 
By  this  time  V  the  forum.    Charge !  charge 
[CjBSjjt  mounts  the  ladder;  the 


SCENE  II. 

The   eity.-~Combats   between   the  Besieger*  and 
Besieged  m  the  streets.     Inhabitants  Jlyiag  in 

Enter  CmsjAM. 
Cm.  I  eannot  find  my  hero ;  heismix'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  here  we  here  ?  A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper !  Could  they  doff 
Their  hose  as  they  have  doff 'd  their  hats,  'twould  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly ;  the  crimson  kennels  new 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 

Enter  a  party  fighting*— Ajusold  at  the  head  of  the 
.  Besiegers. 

He 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins— Gore  and  glory. 
HoUoa!  hold,  Count  I 

Arn.  Away!  they  must  not  rally. 

Cms.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy.    I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body, 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis'  son, 
I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 
I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 
More  than  PeUdes'  heel;  why  then,  be  cautious, 
And  know  thyself  a  mortal  still. 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable  ?    That  were  pretty  sport. 
Think'st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar  ? 
4  [Arnold  nukes  into  the  combat. 

Cm.  A  precious  sample  of  humanity ! 
Well,  his  blood's  up ;  and  if  a  little's  shed, 
Twill  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arnold  engages  with  a  Raman  who  retires 
towards  a  portico. 

Am.  Yield  thee,  slave ! 

I  promise  quarter* 

Rom. .  That's 


Arn.  Ai 

My  word  Is  known. 

Bom.  So  shall  be  my  ieeda. 

[They  re-engage.    Cjesab  come*  forwent 

Cm.  Why,  Arnold!  hold  thine  own:  thou  halt 
in  hand 
A  famous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor: 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not  so,  my  musqueteer;  'twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  walL 

Arn.  Ay,  did  he  so  ? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument. 

Bom.  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  betters. 

Csw.  Well  said,  my  men  of  marble  S    Benvenuts, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ;  and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  hard 
As  e'er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks, 

[AuroLD  disarms  and  wounds  Cblusi,  bid 
slightly  /  the  latter  draws  a  pistol,  and  Jim ; 
then  retire*,  and  disappear*  through  thepsrtice. 

Cm.  How  rarest  thou  ?  Thou  hast  a  taste,  me» 
thinks, 
Of  red  Bellona's  banquet. 

Arn.  (staggers.)  'Tis  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.    He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

Cm.  Where  is  it? 

Am.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  aim- 

And  thafs  enough.    I  am  thirsty :  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water ! 

Cm.  That's  a  liquid  now 

In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at. 

Arn.  And  my  thirst  increases ;— but 

I'll  And  a  way  to  quench  it. 

Cm.  Or  be  quench' d 

Thyself? 

Arn.      The  chance  is  even ;  we  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.    But  I  lose  time  in  prating; 
Prithee  be  quick.  [C  jssak  binds  on  the  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  Idly? 
Why  dost  not  strike  ? 

Cays.  Tour  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.    When  I  behold  a  prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  Milo. 

Am.  Ay,  against  an  oak. 

Cms.  A  forest,  when  it  suits  me. 

I  combat  with  a  mass  or  not  at  all. 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine ; 
Which  is  just  now  to  gase,  since  all  these  laborer! 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Arn.  Thou  art  still 

A  fiend! 

Cm.  .     And  thou— a  man. 

Arn.  Why,  such  I  fain  would  show  me. 

Cm.  True— ss  men  sre 

Arn.  And  whet  is  that? 

Cm.  Thou  foelest  and  thou  secVt 

[Exit  Asurojj),  joining  in  the  combat  which  still 

continues  between  detached  parties.    The  scent 


SCENE  IIL 

St.  Peter's.— The  Interior  of  the  ChwrcJL~Th* 
Ptom  at  the  AUar.— Priests,  £c.,  crowding  in  con- 
fusion, and  Citiseneftying  for  refuge,  pursued  by 
Soldiery.  .  . 


SUsser.  Down  with 

! 


Heave  yon  baleVpated  shaveling  to  the  chin*  I 
Hk  reeary**ef  gold  I 

Lutheran  8oUJ$r.    Beveng* !  revenge ! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeanoo  now*  - 
Yonder  stands  Antf-Christ! 

Cm.  (IsUerposing.)  How  now,  srhismttis ! 

What  would'st  thou? 

£«**.  Sot.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 

Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ.    I  am  e  Christian. 

Cm.  Yea,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the  founder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  ho  see 
Such  proselytes.    Beet  stint  thyself  to  plunder* 

Lmtk.8oL  I  say  he  is  the  devil. 

Cm.  Hush  I  keep  that  secret, 

Lest  he  should  recognise  you  for  his  own. 

iAtih.  Sol  Why  would  you  save  him?  I  repeat  he  is 
flie  devil,  or  the  delft's  vicar  upon  earth. 

Gee.  And  theft  the  reason;  would  you  make  a 
Quarrel 
With  your  best  friends?    You  had  far  best  be  quiet 
His  hour  is  not  yet  eome. 

Luth.9oL  That  shall  be  teen! 

Tne  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward ;  a  shot 
strife*?  him  from  on*  of  t A*  Pope's  Oumrds, 
and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  Attar. 

Cm.  (to  the  Lutheran.)  I  told  you  so. 

Luth.SoL  And  WW  you  net  avenge  me  ? 

Cm.  Not  I !    You  know  that  <•  Vengeance  it 
the  Lord's/' 
You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 

LmOk.  Sol.  (dying.)  Oh! 

Had  I  but  slain  htm,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Crown' d  with  eternal  glory  I  Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reeeh'd  him  not. 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.    "Tis 
A  glorious  triumph  still ;  proud  Babylon's 
Ho  more ;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes!  [The Lutheran die$. 

Cm.  Yes,  thine  own  amid  the  rest. 

Well  done,  old  Babel ! 

[The  Guards  defend  themselves  desperately, 
white  the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a  private  pas- 
sage, to  the  Vasieem  and  the  CasUe  of  St.  An- 
pic. 

Cm  Ha !  right  nobly  battled ! 

How,  priest !  now,  soldier !  the  two  great  professions, 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts !  I  have  not  seen 
A  more  comic  pantomine  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.    But  the  Romans  had  the  best  then ; 
How  they  must  take  their  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped  I 

Follow! 

Another  Sol.  They  have  barr'd  the  narrow  pas- 
sage up, 
And  it  is  elogg'd  with  dead  even  to  the  door* 

Cem.  I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped:  he  may  thank 
me  for't 
In  part  I  would  not  have  his  bulls  abottsh'eV- 
Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire :  fab  indulgences 
Deneand  some  in  return ;— *o,  no,  he  must  net 
Fall ;— and  besides,  his  now  escape  may 
A  future  miracle,  in  future  proof 
Of  his  TnfclHbffitr.  \To  the  Span* 

Well,  eut-throate ! 
What  do  ye%  pause  for?    If  yon  make  not  haste, 


There  wJQ  not  be  a  link  of  pious  geld  len\ 
And  you  too,  Catholics !    Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion ; 
See  how  they  atrip  the  shrines ! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter 

He  speaks  the  truth ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cm.  And  that  were  shame !  Go  to ! 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[The  Soldiers  disperse;  many  qutt  the  Church* 
others  enter. 

Cm.  They  are  gone, 

And  others  eome ;  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity, 
Deeming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.    So  another  1 

Enter  OhiMTiJLtJtying from  thepursuit. — She  spring* 
upon  the  Altar. 
80L  She's  mine. 

Another  Sol.  (opposing  the  former.)  You  He,  X 
track 'd  her  first;  and,  were  she 
The  Pope's  niece,  I'll  not  yield  her.        [TheyJ^ht. 
3d  Sol.  (advancing  towards  Olimpia.)  You  may 
settle 
Your  claims ;  I'll  make  mine  good. 

Okmp.  Infernal  slave ! 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 
3d  Soldier.  Alive  or  dead! 

Olimp.  (embracing  a  massive  crucifix.)    Bespeot 

your  God! 
3rf  SoL  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  goldV 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,  Olimpia,  with  a  strong  and 
sudden,  effort,  costs  down  the  crucifix ;   it 
.  strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 
3d  Sol.  Oh,  greet  God! 

Okmp.  Ah !  now  you  recognise  him. 
3d  Sol.  My  brain's  crushed  2 

Comrades,  help,  ho !  All's  darkness !  [Be  dies. 

Other  Soldiers,  (coming  up.)  Slay  her,  although 
she  had  a  thousand  lives : 
She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

Okmp.  Welcome  such  a  death ! 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.    Great  God!  through  thy  i 

Son, 
And  thy  Son's  Mother*  now  receive  me  as 
I  would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him. 
And  thee! 

Snter  Arnold. 


What  do  lees?    Accursed  jackals ! 
Forbear* 

Cm.  (aside  and  laughing.)  Hal  ha!  here's  equi- 
ty! The  dogs 
Have  as  much  right  as  he.    But  to  the  issue ! 

Soldiers.    Count, she  hath  slain  our  eemsade. 

Arm  With  what  weapon? 

Sol.  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  orush'd ;  be- 
hold bun  • 
lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man;  she  oast  It 
Upon  me  head. 

Am.  Bven  so;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  htave  man's  liking.    Were  ye>  such, 
YeWouMhaveboner'dher.    But  get  ye  hence, 
And  thank  your  meanness,  ether  God  you  have  none 
For  yoe*  existenee.    Had  yen  teneh'd  a  hah? 
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Of  those  dlshevell'd  locks,  I  would  have  tfafamM 
Tour  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.    Away ! 
Te  jackals!  gnaw  the  bones  the  Hon  leaves, 
Bat  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  SoL  (murmuring.)  The  lira 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  (cut*  Aim  down.)  Mutineer  1 

Bebel  in  hell— you  shall  obey  on  earth ! 

[The  Soldier*  assault  Awtold. 

Am.  Come  on !  I'm  glad  on't !  I  will  show  yon, 
slaves, 
How  yon  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  yon 
First  o'er  the  wall  yon  were  so  shy  to  scale, 
Until  I  waved  my  banners  from  its  height, 
As  yon  are  bold  within  it. 

fAnxoLD  mows  doum  the  foremost;  the  rest 


Mercy !  mercy ! 

Am.  Then  learn  to  grant  it    Hare  I  taught  yon 
who 
Led  yon  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements  ? 

Soldiers.    We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it;  yet  forgive 
A  moment's  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest— 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Am.  Get  yon  hence ! 

Hence  to  your  quarters !  yon  w&l  find  them  fix'd 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olimp.  (aside.)        In  my  lather's 
House! 

Am.  (to  the  Soldiers.)  Leave  your  arms ;  ye  have, 
no  further  need 
Of  such :  the  city's  renderM.    And  mark  well 
Ton  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I'll  find  a  stream, 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

Soldiers,  (depositee  their  arms  and  deporting.)  We 
obey! 

Am.  (to  Olimpia .)  Lady,  you  asejafe. 

Olimp.  1  should  be  so, 

Had  I  a  knife  even ;  but  it  matters  not— 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates ;  and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  bo  dash'd, 
Sre  thou  ascend  it    God  forgive  thee,  man ! 

Am.  I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

Olimp.  No!  thou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native 
land,— 
Ho  injury !— and  made  my  father's  house 
A  den  of  thieves !    No  injury !— this  temple- 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore. 
No  injury!  And  now  thou  would'st  preserve  me, 
Te  be— but  that  shall  never  be ! 

[She  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  folds  her  robe 
round  her ,  and  prepares  to  dash  herself  doum 
on  the  side  of  the  Altar  opposite  to  that  where 
Ajotold  stands. 

Am.  Hold!  hold! 

1  swear. 

OMmp.  Spare  thme  already  fotfeit  soul 
A  perjury  for  which  even  hell  would  h  athe  the*. 
Ifcnowthee. 

Am.  No,  thou  know'st  me  not;  I  am  not 

Of  these  men,  though— 

Ohmp.  I  judge  thee  by  thy 

Kris  for  God  to  judge  the*  as  them  art. 
I  tee  thee  purple  with  Hie  blood  of  Roane; 
Take  mine,  His  all  thou  e'er  shah  have  of  me ! 
And  here,  upon  Ike  marble  of  tm*  temple, 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptised  ana  God's,  I 


I  offer  him  a  Meed  tea  ho* 
Bat  net  leas  pure  (pore  as  it  left  ana  then,      . 
A  redeem'd  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified  1 

[Olimpia  waves  her  hand  to  Abno&d  ansa  die* 

theAUmr. 

Am.  Sternal  God! 

I  feel  thee  now!  Hety!  help!    She's  gone. 

Cms.  (approaches.)  I  am  here; 

Am.  Then  I  but  oh,  save  her ! 

Cm.  (exsistnw  htm  to  raise  OtAM*ik.)  She  hath 
done  it  well! 
The  leap  was  serious. 

Am.  Oh!  ahe is  lifeless! 

Cms.  If 

8he  be  se,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that : 
The  resurrection  if  beyond  me. 

Am.  Slave! 

Cms.  Ay,  slave  or  master,  tie  all  one:  methhieT 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  tmma. 

Am.  Words!— Canst  thou  aid  her? 

Cms.  I  will  try.    Ai 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful. 

[Hearing*  seme  m  Ait  helmet  from  thefmL 

Am.  Tie  mix'd  with  blood, 

Cam.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Rome. 

Am.    How  pale!  howbeautifal!  howtifeksst 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  hut  thee ! 

Cms.  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilea :  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.  She  breathes !  But  no,  'twas  nothing,  or  tht 
last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death, 

Cms.  She  breathes. 

Am.  Zftottsay'stit?    Then 'tis  truth. 

Cm*.  Ton  do  me  right— 

The  devil  speaks  truth  much  oftener  than  he's 

deem'd: 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

Am.  (without  attending  to  Mm.)  Tea !  her  heart 
beats. 
Alasi  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wiah'd  to  beat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

Cms.  A  sage  reflection, 

But  somewhat  late  i'  the  day.   Where  shall  we  bear 

her? 
I  say  she  lives. 

Am.  And  will  she  live? 

Cms.  As  much 

As  duet  can. 

Am.  Then  she  is  dead ! 

Cm*.  Bah!  bah!    Ton  are  ss, 

And  do  not  know  it.  She  will  come  to  life' 
8uch  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Am.  We  VOL 

Convey  her  into  the  Colonna  palace, 
Where  I  have  pitoh'd  my  banner. 

Cm*.  Come,  than!  raise  her  un! 
Am.  Softly! 

Cm*.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead. 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 
Am.  But  ioth she  Live  indeed? 
Cm*.  Jfaj,] 
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nit,  if  you  rot  ft  after, 

im.  Let  her  but  live! 

Oh.  The  spirit  of  her  life 

b  jet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive, 
fount!  Count  I  I  am  your  servant  in  all  things, 
And  tab  k  a  new  office  :—'tia  not  oft 
I  am  employM  in  such ;  but  yon  perceive 
How  rtanca  a  friend  is  what  yon  call  a  fiend. 
Ob  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  in  friends; 
Hew  /desert  not  mine.    Soft  1  bear  her  hence, 
The  beautiful  half-day,  .and  nearly  spirit ! 
I&maanost  enamor*d  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am.  Thou! 

Cat.      I!    Bat  fear  not    I'll  not  be  your  rival, 

A*.  Krai! 

Cat.  IoouWbeoaerightfonnidabla; 

Bat  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias'  future  bride,  (and  after  all 
Twit  suck'd  out  by  some  inoense,)  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue :  'tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or— what  is  more  dimeul*— 
Getting  rid  of  your  prise  again:  for  there's 
The  rub!  at  least  to  mortals. 

Am.  Prithee,  peaee  I 

Softly !  methxnks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open ! 

Get.  like  stars,  no  doubt ;  for  that's  a  metaphor 
Per  Loafer  and  Venus. 

Am.  To  the  palace 

Catenas,  as  I  told  you ! 

Get.  Oh !  I  know 

My  way  through  Borne. 

Am.  Now  onward,  onward  I  Qently. 

[Burnt,  blaring  Oukpia.— The*xm  doses. 


PART   HI. 

SCBNEI. 

A  Gntts  m  the  Apmmkm ,  tmrotmAd  by  a  wild  but 
***&*?  eoteVry.— CAomt  of  Pea— urn  tmgimg  oe- 
.foeWtaaf. 


Tn 

The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  end  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  ©oho  in  every 


The  spring  is  some ;  the  violet's  gone, 
The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun : 
With  ue  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower, 
The  snow  on  the  hiHa  cannot  blast  her 
•And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  bine 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 


Cm. 


And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  eonraee 
Her  heavenly  odor  and  virgin  hues. 


Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December— 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen'd 
Nor,  mid  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  violet 

Attar  GmiAB. 

(tinyma.)  The  ware  are  all  over, 

Our  swords  are  all  idle, 

The  steed  bites  the4  bridle, 
The  casque's  on  the  wall. 
There's  rest  for  the  rover, 

But  his  armor  is  rusty, 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty, 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall; 

He  drinks— but  what's  drinking  ? 

A  mere  pause  from  thinking  I 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-eara-death  < 

OHOBTTS. 

But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly, 

The  boar's  in  the  wood, 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood : 
'  On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  hue  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  1 


C!n.  Oh!  osjedow  of  glory! 
Dim  image  of  war ! 

But  the  chase  hath  no  story, 
Her  hero  no  star, 

8ince  Nimrod  the  founder 
Of  empire  and  chase, 

Who  made  the  woods  wonder 
And  quake  for  their  race. 

When  the  lion  was  young, 
In  the  pride  of  hie  might, 

Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 
To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear  'gainst  the  mammoth, 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 
At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first-born  of  nature, 
And,  like  her,  sublime ! 

OHO&US. 

But  the  ejun  see  offer, 
The  spring  is  come  % 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  heme: 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice* 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice 
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DRAMATIS  PBRSON2B. 
AngeU.~ 8ahiasa. 

AZAZXEL. 

Raphael  the  Archangel. 
Jfm.— Noam  and  hit  Sons. 

Ill  AD. 

Japhbt. 

IFomtw.-- Akah. 

Aholibahah. 

of  Spirit*  of  the  Earth.— Chortu  of  Mortal*, 


PAOT  I. 
SCENB  I. 

A  woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount  Ara- 
rat.—Time,  Midnight. 

Enter  Akah  and  Ajkoluakah. 

Anah.  Oith  father  sleeps :  it  it  the  hour  when  they 
Who  lore  ut  are  accustom*d  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat : 
How  my  heart  beats ! 

Aho*        t  Let  nt  proceed  upon 

Ota  invocation. 

Anah.  But  the  stars  are  hidden. 

I  tremolo. 

Aho.       So  do  I,  bat  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  tare  their  delay. 


Anah,  My  titter,  though 

I  love  Anaiel  more  than— -oh,  too  much ! 
What  waa  I  going  to  say  ?.  my  heart  grows  impious, 

Aho.  And  where  it  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ? 

Anah.  But,  Aholibamah, 

I  love  our  God  lets  since  his  angel  loved  mo : 
This  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 

Aho.  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  tome  ion  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin ! 
There's  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  tag : 
Harry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

Anah.  I  should  hare  lored 

Asasiel  not  less  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not.    I  can  not  outlive  him, 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wingf 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulehre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  day  which  to  adored  him. 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible;  but  yet  I  pity  him : 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least1 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  seraph. 
And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Rather  say, 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

Anah,  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me* 

Aho.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiaaa't  love, 
AH  seraph  as  he  is,  I'd  spurn  him  from  me. 
But  to  our  invocation  f    Tit  the  hour. 

Anah.  Seraph ! 

From  thy  sphere ! 

Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 

In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
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Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wingi  worlds  be  driven, 
Yethear! 
Obi  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell,— end  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me,— 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thy  years, 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathise, 
Biospt  in  lore,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'tt 

The  lace  of  him  who  made  thee  great, 
As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  eaat  out  from  Eden's  gate: 
Yet,  Seraph  dear  t 
Oh  hear! 
For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  m  knowing, 
That  thou  fogefst  in  thine  eternity 
Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from  o'er- 
flowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art! 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  Jeer ; 
And  such,  I  reel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph !  that  such  thoughts  appear, 
For  sorrow  is  our  element ; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  alar  from  sight, 
Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent. 
The  hour  is  near 
Whleh  tails  me  we  are  not  abandon*  d  quite.— 
Appear!  Appear! 
Seraph  I 
My  own  Aaaariel !  be  but  here, 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 
Aho.         Samiasa! 

Whereso'er 
The*  rulest  in  the  upper  air— 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 

Dispute  with  him 
"Who  made  all  empires,  empire ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the 


Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  is  falling, 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn— 
Samiasa! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not: 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 

Though  I  be  form'd  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  das/ 
On  Eden's  streams, 
Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.    There  is  a  ray 


In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 

I  reel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  us— but  my  heart 
Denes  it :  though  this  life  must  pass  away, 

Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part  ? 
Thou  art  immortal— so  am  I:  I  feel— 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  ail  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 
Into  my  ears  this  truth— •< thou  UVst  lor  ever!" 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 

I  know  not,  nor  would  know; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  wo 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy ; 

Change  aa  he  may,  but  not  o'erwhelm ;  we  are 

Of  as  eternal  essenee  and  must  war 

With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us:  with  Me* 
I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow ; 

For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  s**, 

And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 

No  I  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  ma 


And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent  eoQ 

Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile 
And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 
As— hut  descend;  and  prove 
A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  t 

Anah.  Sister !  sister !  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging. 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 

Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 

Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Baring  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  They  come !  he  comes !— Asaatel ! 

Aho.  Heats 

To  meet  them !  Oh !  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiaam's  breast ! 

Anah.  Lo!  they  have  kindled  all  the  west, 
like  a  returning  sunset ;— lo ! 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-oolor'd  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path, 
Now  shines !  and  now,  behold !  it  hath 
Beturn'd  to  night,  aa  rippling  foam, 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep, 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep, 

Aho.  They  have  toueh'd  earth!  Samiasa! 

Anah.  .MyAsasieM 

[j&aiewf. 

SCENE  H. 

Jfctsr  Ibjj)  osmI  Jafhst. 

JrheA,  Despond  not;  wherefore  wilt  thou 
thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night, 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 


Japh,  _4Bni  they  sooth 

Perhaps  she  look*  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  bang  that  is  beautiful 
Becometfe  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Ok,  Anahl 

Irad.  But  she  loses  thee  not. 

Japh.  Alas! 

Irad.  And  proud  Aholibamah  spurns  me  also. 

Japh.  I  feel  for  thee  too. 

fraeh  Let  her  keep  her  pride, 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn : 
U  may  be,  lime  too  will  avenge  it* 

Japh,  Canst  thou 

Find  joy  in  eueh  a  thought? 

Irad.  Nor  jey  nor  sarrqw, 

I  loved  her  well;  I  would  have  lored her  better, 
Had  lore  been  met  with  lore:  as  'tis,  I  leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies? 

Irad.  I  here  some  cause  to  think 

She  lores  another. 

Japh,  Anah! 

Irad.  No;  h 

Japh,  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I  know  not ;  but  her  sir, 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  lores  another. 

Japh,  Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  lores  her  God. 
'  Irad,  Whate'er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not, 
What  can  it  profit  thee  ? 

Japh.  True,  nothing;  but 

I  lore. 

Irad,  And  to  did  I. 

Japh.  And  now  thou  lov'st  not, 

Or  think'st  thou  lor'st  not,  art  thou  happier  ? 

Irad.  Tee. 

Japh.  I  pity  thee. 

Irad.  Mel  why? 

Japh.  For  being  happy, 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

Irad.  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper, 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father's  herds  would  bring  if  weigh'd 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain— 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us, 
As  if  such  useless  and  discolor'd  trash, 
The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be.  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  all 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford.— -Go,  Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon— 
I  must  back  to  my  rest. 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest. 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  ? 

Japh.  Ne,  Irad ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  so  ? 

What  would'st  thou  there  ? 

Japh.  Sooth  further  my  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  ss  sad :  it  is  a  hopeless  spot, 
And  I  am  hopeless. 

Irad.  But  'tis  dangerous ; 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with 

terrors. 
I  must  go  with  thee. 

Japh.  Irad,  no ;  believe  me 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 


Irad.  But  evflwJingsrwm'be;tiry  foe  the  more 
As  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside, 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japh.  No,  neither,  Irad: 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

Irad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee! 

Japh.  (**».)  Peace!  I  have  sought  it  where  h 
should  be  found, 
In  love    with  love,  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it; 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart— 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit—listless  days, 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep- 
Have  come  upon  me.  Feaee!  what  peace?  Hie  calm 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs; 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn*    The  earth's  grown  wicked, 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  preelssWd 
A  change  at  hand,  and  an  o'erwhelmmg  doom 
To  perishable  beings.    Oh,  my  Anah ! 
When  the  dread  hour  deuouaeea  shell  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightesttsVou 
Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
The  elements;  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vainly, 
While  thine— Oh,  God !  at  least  remit  to  her 
Thy  wrath!  for  she  is  pure  amid  the  failing 
As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  houri    My  Anah  I 
How  wouldl  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  weuldst  not  < 
And  still  would  I  redeem  thee-^-see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan, 
Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world, 
Shall  wonder  at  las  boundlessness  of  i 

I 


Enter  Noah  and  Smut. 

Noah.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet  ? 

Shem.  Hewentfostk 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  bis  steps 
Towards  Anah's   tents,   round  which  he  hovers 

nightly, 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern. 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

Noah.  What  doth  he  there  ?    It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there :  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race, 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him, 
And  that  she  doth  not.    Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men !  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days, 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings !  Lead  the  way ; 
He  must  be  sought  for ! 

Shem.  Go  not  forward*  fothsr ; 

I  will  seek  Japhet. 

Noah.  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah— let  us  on. 

3a*m.  To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters? 

Nbah.Va;  to  the  savora-of  ths-Oaucasus. 
[RmmtXoAmandl 
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Tki  Mountains,— A   Cavern,  asuf  the  Bocks  of 
Caucasus. 

An*,  (solus.)  Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternal;  and 


Which  soem'st  unfathomable ;  end  ye 

80  nried  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 

Here,  in  your  ragged  majesty  of  nocks 

Anitoppsmg  trees  that  twine  their  root*  with  stone 

In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 

Of  nan  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them-~yes, 

Yc  look  eternal  I    Yet*  in  a  few  day* 

Periapt  even  home,  ye  wfll  be  ohanged,  rent,  kurl'd 

Before  the  mass  of  waters  t  and  yon  save, 

Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world, 

feu  hare  its  depth  seareh'd  by  the 

And  dolphins  gambol  in  the- lion's  den! 

lad ia»a— -Oh, men!  my feB»w*eings !  ^ho 

Bhall  weep  above  your  universal  grate, 

8ne  I }  Who  shall  he  left  to  weep  ?  My  kinsmen, 

Aha !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are, 

Tbst  I  most  live  beyond  ye?    Where  shall  be 

Re  pleasant  places  where  X  thought  of  Ansa 

While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 

Seira  lass  beloved,  where  I  despair'd  for  her  ? 

Aadero  it  be  J~Shall  yon  exulting  peak,   . 

wliee*  ghttermg  *»  is  like  a  distant  star, 

lie  few  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 

No  mote  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 

Aid  scatter  beck  the  mists  in  floating  folds 

Fremiti  tresneadoue  brow  ?  no  more  to  have 

t>*f*  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even, 

Laniag  it  wdth  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 

Ho  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world 

Pot  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Norm  the  stars  ?  And  can  those  words  "  no  more,1 

feasant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us, 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 

By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding  ?    May 

Btpmerte  them,  and  /  not  have  the  power 

To  match  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 

A  doom  whieh  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 

Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd, 

To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  wosld, 

Seeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  oose 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 

The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 

The  sole  and  nndistinguish'd  sepulchre, 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  ?  How  much 

Breath  wffl  be  still'd  at  once  I    All  beauteous  world  1 

80  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

^Hh  a  eleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day, 

And  sight  by  night,  thy  number'd  days  and  nights, 

I  csanet  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

^hote  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  but  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feeling 

**ch  as— Oh  God !  and  canst  thou [He  pauses 

10  Sprint  passes. 

Jon*.  In  the  name 

W  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou? 
Spirit.  (taufhsj  Hal  Hal  Hal 

/on*,  By  all  tibst  earth  holds  honest,  speak  1 
Spirit.  (Immohs.)  Hal  Ha! 


Sop*.  By  the  approaching  deluge!  by  the  < 
WMchwm  be  strangled  by  the  oeean  I  by 
The  deep  whieh  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains  I 
The  heaven  whieh  will  convert  her  clouds  toseas. 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 
Yet  Awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  ? 
Spirit.  Whyweep'stthoul 

Japh.  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 
4»**.  Ha!  He!  Ha! 

[Spirit  ramiAetk 
Japk.  How  thenend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world, 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 
On  whieh  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  Hra ' 
How  the  earth  sleeps !  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  tee  upon  the  very  ere  of  death ! 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it?  What  is  here, 
Whieh  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Bom  ere  this  dying  world  ?  They  come  like  clouds! 
[Various  Spirits  pass  Jrom  ths  ooeerje, 
&*riL       Rejoice! 
The  abbhorr'd  race 
Whieh  eould  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  pleeof 

But  listen'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 
Are  mgh  the  hour 
Of  death! 

Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow, 
Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
motion,  *  s 

Shall  they  drop  oft    Behold  their  last  to-morrow  J 
Earth  shall  be  ocean!  / 

And  no  breath,  ' 

Save  of  the  winds*  be  on  the  unbounded  wave !  A 
Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot  t  J 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave       ^ 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  despair  hath  died 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  whieh  eometh  not; 
All  shall  be  void, 
Destroy'd! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 
Children  of  dust  be  queneh/d ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue; 
And  of  the,  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  nor  of  the  level  plain ; 
Cedar  and  pine«#haU  lift  their  tops  in  vain: 
All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 
Man,  earth,  aad  Are,  shall  die, 
And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eve 
Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  ? 
Japh.  (coming  forward.)  My  skel 
Berth's  seed  shall  not  expire ! 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 

From  day- 
Avaunt  I  ye  enwlting  demons  of  the  waste  • 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whew  you  dare  not  destroy, 
I 


Back  to  your  inner  eaves ! 
UntU  the  waves 
Shall  seaish  yen  in  your  secret  pleea, 
And.  drive  yea*  sullen  r*oe 
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Forth,  to  be  roIPd  upon  the  toning  winds 
In  restleffB  wretchedness  along  all  space ; 
Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved ! 

When  thou  and  thine  hare  towed 
j  The  wide  and  warring  element ; 

/When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 
Shall  thon  and  thine  be  good  or  happy !— No  1 
Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of 
f  Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 

i  Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 

(  Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride, 

The  sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive, 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive  ? 
With,  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave, 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favor'd  father, 
And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  drown'd  earth's  grave  ? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 
Except  the  base  and  blind  ? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine, 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere, 
But  not  our  own. 
fhere  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  hen, 
Bather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch  f  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches— 'live ! 
And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done, 
Bnvy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more, 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one ! 
Thyself  for  being  his  son ! 

Chonts  of  Spirit*  imumg  from  the  pavem. 

Rejoice! 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 
;     With  prayer; 
No  more 

Shall  they  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, « 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrinoe 
Is  vice; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  pour'd, 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos ;  until  they, 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay, 
Snail  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  eaves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  m  their  despair, 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother; 
T01  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were, 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky : 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shefl  forbear 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  oration, 
To  generate  new  nations  far  his  use; 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  t 
Of  the  subsiding  aWug^  from  its  i 


When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  time 
New  beings— years — diseases— sorrow    crime  - 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil, 

Until 

Japh,  (interrupting  them.)  The  eternal  wiB 

Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evfl ;  and  redeem 

Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things ; 
And,  gatherM  under  his  almighty  wings, 
Abolish  hell! 
And  to  the  expiated  Berth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 
Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise, 
Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell, 
And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well ! 
Spiritt.  And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondnei 

spell? 
JapK  When  the  Redeemer  oometh ;  first  in  pais, 

And  then  in  glory. 
Spirits.    Meantime,  still  struggle  in  the  mortal 
chain, 
Till  earth  wax  hoary ; 
War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain ; 
New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men ;  but  still 
The  same  oM  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill, 
Shall  be  among  your  race  in  different  forms; 
But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giant's  graves.* 

Ckorwof  9pirite. 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 
Mortal,  farewell! 
Hark !  hark !  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell ; 
The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings . 
The  clouds  have  nearly  fiU'd  their  springs ; 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows ;  while  mankind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token- 
Still,  as  they  were,  from  the  beginning,  blind, 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear, 
The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening 
sphere ; 
Tet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delsy*d; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high. 
Yet  undisplay'd, 
8ave  to  the  Spirit's  all-pervading  eye. 

Howl !  howl !  oh  Earth ! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth ; 
Tremble,  ye  mountains !  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow! 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ;  and  shells, 

The  little  shells,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells- 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea ! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer'd,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell  ;*— 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  lor  his  bread  wings, 

The  wings  which  could  not  saves— 
Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  spsst 
brings 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  hk  grave? 
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And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice— 
▲11  die, 
Save  the  alight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed— 

The  aeed  of  Scth, 
Bxempt  for  future  sorrow's  aake  firom  death. 
Bat  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
Nose  shall  remain; 
And  all  bis  goodly  daughter* 
Uoit  lie  beneath  the  desolating  watera ; 
Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  ware,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid, 
Whioh  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  lair. 
It  ie  decreed, 
All  die! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  uniTersal  silence  shall  succeed  1 
Fly,  brethren,  fly! 
But  still  rejoice  1 
Weiell! 
They  fall! 
8o  perish  all 
These  natty  foe*  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  hell ! 
[Th$  Spirit*  dimppmr,  $oaring  qpicmnb. 
Sep*.  (•oim.J  God  hath  proclaim'd  the  destiny 
of  earth; 
My  fetter's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  cares ; 
The  scroll*  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
la  silent  books,  which,  in.  their  silence,  say 
More  tp  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the.  ear : 
And  yet  men  listened  not,  nor  listen ;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  whioh,  though  so  nigh, 
Baika  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief, 
Then  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty 

purpose, 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 
Ho  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air ; 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture ; 
The  ran  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
Ai  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  "  Shine  1 "  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
U&fbrm'd  forefather  of  mankind— but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  roiees  of  the  birds, 
Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Hats  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites : 
Their  m*riw»«  now  draw  nigh— the  east  is  kindling— 
And  they  wiU  sing  land  day  will  break!  Both  near, 
9o  near  the  awful  close!    For  these  mast  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep;  and  day, 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows,— 
Ay,  day  will  rise ;  but  upon  what  ?— a  chaos, 
Which  was  ere  day ;  and  which  leneVd,  makes  time 
Nothing !  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours  ? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A  void :  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man, 
Dies  with  man,  and  is  swalloVd  in  that  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain ;  as  his  race  wiU  be 
DevourM  by  that  which  drowns  Us  infant  world.— 
What  hate  we  here?    Shapes  tf  both  earth  and  air? 
No— oM  of  heaven,  they  ere  so  beautiful. 
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I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  but  their  forms, 
How  lovelily  they  more  along  the  side 
Of  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist ! 
And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 
Infernal  immortality  pour'd  forth 
Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 
Welcome  as  Eden.    It  may  be  they  come 
To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world, 
For  which  I  have  so  often  pray'd— They  come  I 
Anah !  oh,  Ood !  and  with  her 

Enter  Samiasa,  Azaziel,  Anah,  and 
Arolibamah. 

Anah.  Japhet ! 

Sam.  Lei 

A  son  of  Adam : 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earthborn  here, 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

Joph.  Angel!  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  should' st  be  on  high  f 

Aza*  Know*st  thou  not,  or  forget'st  thou,  that  a 
part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  1 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 
Which  is  oondemn'd ;  nay  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.    Anah  I  Anah !  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  buoved ! 
Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hoars 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee :  yet,  yet 
Forgive  me— 

Japh,  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  mora 

Will  pardon,  do  so !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah  t 
We  know  thee  not. 

Japk.  The  hour  may  come  when  thorn 

May  'st  know  me  better ;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  beam 
Upright  before  his  Oed,  whate* er  thy  gifts, 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  wrath, 
How  have  AsasJel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong? 

Japh.  Wrong f  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs;  but 
thou 
8ay'stwell,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not, 
Deserve  her.    Farewell,  Anah  t  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often !  but  new  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.    Angel  I  or  whate'er 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
Tosavothfaheantiwd    thm*  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

Axa.  From  what  ? 

Japh.  And  is  it  to, 

That  ye  too  know  not?  Angels!  angels  I  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  sad,  it  may  be,  now  an* 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or  at  tile  least 
My  sorrow, 

Sam.  Sorrow!  I  ne'er  thought  till  now 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded 
them? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  saw  lost. 

Aho.  fiobeit! 

If  they  tore  as  tuwy  are  loved,  they  will  not  i 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  wooed  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 

lamterl 


Thus. 

Aza.  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah  ? 

Andk.  Yes,  for  thee: 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  tMne  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  h£mt  then !  for  the  seraph  Aon 
Hast  left  me !    That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too,  for  unions  Eke  to  these, 
Between  a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.    We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die :  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest :  But  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 
The  hoar  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah !  he  speaks  of  death. 

Skim.  Of  death  to  us  !  and  those  who  are  with  ns ! 
But  that  the  man  seems  fall  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.    Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption !  Or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers, 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she, 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  6eth1 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  born  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins,— strong  Cain !  who  was  begotten 
In  paradise,-^woa]d  mingle  with  Seth's  children  ? 
Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  ? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril !  > 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and thall  do  soever. 

Japh.  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah  t 
Too  much  of  the  forefather  whom  thou  vauntest 
Has  comedown  in  that  haughty  blood  which  springs 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a  brother's ! 
But  thou,  my  Anah !  let  me  call  thee  mine, 
Albeit  thou  art  net:  'tis  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.    My  Anah ! 
Thou  who  deet  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stern  Camites,  save  in  beauty. 
For  aUtf  them  are  fairest  in  their  favor— 

Aho.  (interrupting  him.)  And  wouldst  thou  have 
her  like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul  ?  If  /  partook  thy  thought, 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  Aer  .*— 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah* ;  thou  makest  strife. 

Jet*.  OnVpringof  Cain,  thy  fothsr  did  so ! 

Aho.  Bat 

He  slew  not  Seth ;  and  what  hast  thon  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  hi*  God  and  him  r 

Japh.  Then  speakest  well:  his  Qod  hash  judged 
ham*  and 
I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  neor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Aho.  Bewasovrmtbrt 

The  eldest  born  of  man,  tike  strongest,  bravest, 
And  most  enduring :— Shall  I  blush  for  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being  r    Look  upon 
Our  race;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty, 


Their  courage,  strength,*  nun  length,  of  i 

Japh.  They  are  number's 

Aho.  Be  It  so !  but  while  yet  their  hours  endure, 
I  glory  in  my  brethesn  and  our  fathers. 

Japh.  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  Qod, 
Anah !  and  thou  ?— 

Anah.  Whate'er  our  God  decreet, 

The  Qod  of  Seth  as  Cain,  I  must  obey, 
And  will  endeavor  patiently  to  obey. 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  this  dread  hour 
Of  universal  vengeance,  (if  such  should  be,) 
It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.    My  sister !  oh,  my  sister ! 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future,  without  the  sweet  past— 
Thy  love-4ny  father's— all  the  Ufo,  and  all 
The  things  which  sprang  up  with  me,  like  the  strss 
Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ?    AhoBbsmah . 
Oh!  if  there  should  be  mercy"  sssk  ft,  and  it; 
I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho.  What !  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father*! 
•rk, 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world, 
Shaken  my  sister  r    Are  ws  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs  ?  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  to  s  son  of  Nosh  for  our  lives  ? 
Bather  than  thus— But  the  enthusiast  dreamt 
The  worst  of  dreams,  the  phantasies  onajender'd 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  rigOs.    Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earth, 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shane 
Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way  ? 
Who  shall  do  this  ? 

Japh.  He  whose  one  word  produced  them 

Aho.  Who  heard  that  word  ? 

Japh.  The  universe,  which  tasp'd 

To  life  before  H.    Ah!  smilestthous^llinsesml 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs ;  if  they  attest  it  not, 
They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  Oed ! 

Aho.  I  have  ever  hail'd  our  Maker,  Samisss, 
As  thine,  and  mine :  a  God  of  lore,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas!  what  else  is  love  but  sorrow ?  Bros 
He  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  to  gmsve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Aho.  Tis  said  so. 

Japh.  Itis< 


Enter  Noah  and  Shbx. 

Noah.  Japhet!  Wast 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  wicked  ? 
Dread'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom. 

Japh.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  so  seek 
To  ssve  an  earthborn  being ;  and  behold, 
These  are  not  of  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

Noah.  These  are  they,  then* 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wires 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  sons  ofheaien, 
Who  sssk  earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty  } 

las.  Patriarch* 

Thou  hast  said  it. 

Noah.  Wo,  wo,  wo  to  such  communion! 

as  not  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  Umrted  each,  kind  to  kind? 

Sam.  Was   not  man  made  in  high  Jehovah's 
image?  • 
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W<Mntrflov*whe^ had  made?    And  what 
Do  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 
Ifis  love  unto  creased  love  r 

No*.  lam 

But  man,  and  wan  not  made  to  judge  mankind, 
Far  less  the  eons  of  God  *,  but  aa  our  God 
Hat  deign'd  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
Bit  judgment*,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  lersphs  from  their  ereriaating  teat 
Unto  a  pojiahable  and  perishing, 
Etcu  on  the  very  en*  otp&ritkinff,  world, 
Cannot  be  good. 

Amu.  What!  though  it  were  to  tare? 

Nook.  Hot  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  eondemn'd. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  'twould 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful ; 
And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  leaa 
Condemn'd. 

Japh.       Oh  father!  say  it  not 

Nook.  Son!  son! 

If  that  thou  wouldst  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  they  exist ;  they  soon  shall  oeaae  to  be, 
While  thou  ahalt  be  the  aire  of  a  new  world, 
And  better. 

Jej*.       Let  me  die  with  ***,  and  them! 

NoaA.  Thou  afotdda*  for  such  a  thought,  but  shalt 
not;  he 
Who  «*  redeems  thee. 

Sam,  And  why  him  and  thee, 

Mors  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  ? 

iVosA.  Aak  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  my 
•elf 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  Ms  own 
MswgMftitaw     And  lo !  his  mildest  and 
Least  te  be  tempted  messenger  appears! 
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Entm-  Eaphabl  tht  Archmyd. 
Bpirita! 
Whose  tent  ia  near  the  throne, 
What  do  ye  here  ? 
It  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown, 
Now  that  the  hour  la  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone  ? 
Berturn ! 
Adore  and  burn 
la  glorious  homage  with  the  elected 
Tow  place  k  hearen. 
Sam.  Baphael  1 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  tons  of  God, 

How  long  hath  this  been  law, 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod  ? 

Berth !  which  oft  aaw 
Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod ! 
The  world  he  loved,  had  made 
For  lore ;  and  oft  hare  we  obey*d 
Bis  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions, 

Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  displayed ; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions ; 
And,  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word. 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 
'Why  is  thy  brow  eerere  ? 
aid  wherefore  speak'st  thou  of  destruction  neat  ? 
Asps.  Bad  Samiasa  and  Asaaiel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir, 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  hare  seen 
Jehovah's  late  decree, 
And  not  inquired  their  Maker's  breetii  of  me: 


But  ignorance  must  erer  be 
A  part  of  sin ; 
And  even  the  spirits'  knowledge  shall  grow  lean 

As  they  wax  proud  within ; 
For  Blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess, 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  itayaj. 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 

By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid ; 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.    Hence  I  away !  away  i 
Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay ! 
Am.  And  thou !  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden, 
Dost  thou  not  err  aa  we 
In  being  here  ? 
Baph.  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere, 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  lees  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do :  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space ;  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.    True,  earth  must  dfo' 
Her  race,  return'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 
And  much  which  she  inherits ;  but  oh!  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroyed, 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ?  immortal  still 
In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell ;  his  burning  wSl 
Bather  than  long  worship  dared  endure ! 
But  ye  who  still  are  pure ! 
8eraphs  I  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone !     . 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  1 
Long  have  I  warr'd, 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  aa  suns  to  a  dependent  star, 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I  loved  him— beautiful  he  was :  oh  heaven ! 
Save  Mm  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Waa  ever  like  to  Satan's  J    Would  the  hour 
In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven ! 
The  wish  is  impious :  but,  oh  ye ! 
Yet  undestroy'd,  be  warn'd !  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice  * 
He  hath  not  tempted  you ;  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt : 

But  man  hath  listen'd  to  his  voice, 
And  ye  to  woman's— beautiful  she  is, 
The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  vanquiah'd  dust ;  but  she  will  draw 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven's  law. 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly ! 
Ye  cannot  die ; 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away, 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky; 

For  perishable  clay, 
W~oee  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  day 
Think  how  your  essence  difrereth  from  theirs 
In  all  but  suffering !  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs- 
Born  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with  < 
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And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  aoil  ? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  unshortened  by  God's  wrath. 
Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spofl. 

Aho.  Let  them  fly ! 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die 

Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died ; 

And  that  on  high 

An  ocean  is  prepared, 

"While  from  below 

The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared, 
It  seems ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  Ood  in  vain. 
Sister !  since  it  is  so, 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  wo, 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored, 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword, 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismay'd. 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
8nrvive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall, 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allayM, 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  seraphs !  to  your  own  eternal  shore, 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die, 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever: 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity, 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 
An  hour  beyond  his  will, 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace, 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
Find  still. 
Fly! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven, 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 

Samiasa ! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 
Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep.— 
Farewell !  Now  rise,  inexorable  deep  ! 
Anah.  And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 

Azariel? 
Oh,  my  heart !  my  heart ! 

Thy  prophecies  were  true ! 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 
The  blow,  though  not  nnlook'd  for,  falls  as  new ; 
But  yet  depart  I 
Ah!  why? 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee— fly ! 
My  pangs  can  be  but  brief ;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race ! 
Our  doom  is  sorrow ;  not  to  us  alone, 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain  *d 
To  love  us,  cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  as  knowledge  hath  been  huri'd 
From  his  once  archangclic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world : 
And  thou,  Asaaiel !  No— 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer  wo 
Forme.    Away!  norwocp! 
Thou  canst  not  weep ;  but  yet 
May'st  suffer  more  not  weeping :  then  forget 


Her,  whom  the  surges  of  tafrsB-strangting  4osjp 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.    Fly  I  fly  1 
Being  gone,  'twill  be  less  difficult  to  die. 

Japh,  Oh  say  not  so! 
Father !  and  thou,  archangel,  thou! 

Sorely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow : 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore, 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  he  no  more !  . 

Noah.  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong ! 
Live  as  he  wills  it—die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seejd  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence ;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish,  plaint : 

Would'st  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee  ? 
Such  would  it  be, 
To  alter  his  intent 
For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.    Be  a  man ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  end  can* 

Japh.  Ay,  father !  but  when  they  are  gone, 

And  we  are  all  alone, 
Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 

And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 

Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast, 
Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  com- 
mand? 

Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  have  rest  ? 
Oh  God !  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 
Tet  while  'tis  time ! 
Renew  not  Adam's  fall :  • 

Mankind  were  then  but  twain, 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain. 
Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  womki  their 
graves, 

Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 

Noah.  Silence,  vain  boy !  each  word  of  thine'ea 
crime. 
Angel !  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 

Raph.  Seraphs!  these  mortals  speak  in  passion : 
Ye! 
Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 
May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be ; 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 

Raph.  Say'st  thou  ? 

A%a.  He  hath  said  it,  and  J  say,  Amen 

Raph.  Again ! 

Then  from  this  hour, 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power, 
And  aliens  from  your  God, 
Farewell! 

Japh.  Alas!  where  shall  they  dwell? 

Hark,  hark !  Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still, 

Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill, 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom  ; 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 

Noah.  Hark,  hark !  the  sea-birds  cry ! 

In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky. 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 

Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave* 
Yet  dared  to  soar, 

Even  when  the  waters  wax'd  too  fierce  to  bswe* 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore, 
And  than,  no  more ! 


HEAVEN  AND  EAsUH. 
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Jepk.  the  mm !  the  ton  * 

Heriseth,  but  Mb  better  light  is  gone; 
And  a  Meek  drcle,  bound 
Hie  glaring  disk  around, 
Proclaim*  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone ! 

Hie  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 
Bare  where  their  brasen-eotar'd  edges  streak 
The  verge  where  brighter  morns  were  wont  to  break. 

Noah,  And  lo !  yon  flash  of  light, 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears ! 

It  eometh !  hence,  away ! 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey ! 
Hence  to  where  otyr  all-hallow'd  ark  uproars 
Its  safe  and  reckless  sides. 
Sac*.  Oh,  father,  stay ! 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides ! 
Wooh.  Must  we  not  leave  all  Kfe  to  such !  Be- 


Joph.  Not  I. 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them ! 

How  omrest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky. 

And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 

In  overwhelming  unison 

WHh'just  Jehovah's  wrath ! 

Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path  ? 

Noah.  Blasphemer!   darest  thou   murmur  even 

now? 
BbjsA.  Patriarch,  be  still  a  father!  smooth  thy 


Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink ; 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters ; 
But  be,  when  passion  passeth,  good  as  thou, 
Ner  perish  like  heavcri's  children  with  man's 

daughters. 
Aho.  The   tempest  eometh ;  heaven  and  earth 
unite 
Per  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 
Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee ;  we  will  bear  ye  fef 
To  some  untroubled  star, 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  our  lot ; 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot. 
Anah,  Oh !  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  place  of 
birth, 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods!   when  ye  are 

not, 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears  ? 

Aza.  Thy  spirit-lord. 

Fear  not ;  though  we  are  shnt  from  heaven, 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  cannot  be  driven. 

Raph.  Rebel !  thy  words  are  wicked,  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak :  the  flaming  sword, 
Which  chased  the  flrst-horn  out  of  Paradise, 
Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 

Am.  It  cannot  slay  us :  threaten  dust  with  death, 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  Weeds. 
What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes  ? 
Raph.  The    moment  eometh    to   approve  thy 
strength; 
And  learn  at  length 
How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands : 
Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  faith. 

Enter  Mortals,  flying  for  re/up*. 
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The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling— Odd?  oh  God! 

What  have  we  done  ?  Yet  spare ! 

Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  pray'r  t 

The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den,' 
,To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men ; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 
Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair  f 
Hear  not  man  only  but  all  nature  plead ! 

Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth !  ye  wretched  sons  of 
clay 
I  cannot,  must  not,  aid  you.    'Tis  decreed ! 

[Exit  RaPHAKL. 

Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for  their 
prey, 
While  others  flx'd  as  too%s«  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd. 
No  asure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament, 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious :  Death  hath  risen ; 
In  the  sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. 

Aza.  Come,  Anah !  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison, 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair, 
To  turn  it  into  what  it  was :  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe, 
As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother's. — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
'With  all  Ha  elements !    Heed  not  their  din ! 
A  brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore : 
These  darken'd  clouds  arc  not  theumly  skies. 

[Axaziel  and  Samiasa  flJm  **nd  disappear 
with  Anah  and  AbolxbamIk. 

Japh,  They  are  gone !  They  have  disappeared  amid 
the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  sad  never  more, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. 

Chorus  of  Mortal*. 

Oh  son  of  Noah  !  mercy  on  thy  kind ! 
What  1  wilt  thou  leave  us  all— all— off  behind  ? 
While  safe  amid  the  elemental  strife, 
Thou  sitt'st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 
A  mother,  {offering  her  infant  to  Japbbt.)    Oh 
let  this  child  embark ! 
I  brought  him  forth  in  wo, 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  born  ? 
What  hath  he  done— 
^    My  unwean'd  son— 
To  mdUft  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  ? 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy, 

And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath  ? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth ! 
Or  cursed  be — with  him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray*d  f 
Japh.  Peace!  'tis  no  hour  for  curses,  but  lor 
prayer  I 

Chorus  of  Mortal*. 

For  prayer ! !  1 
And  where 
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When  the  swoln  clouds  onto  the  mountain*  bead 

And  burst, 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend, 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst? 
Accurst 
Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire ! 
We  deem  our  euraes  Tain;  we  must  expire: 

But  as  we  know  the  worst, 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be 

bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
Sines  we  must  mil  the  same? 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame, 
To  make  a  world  for  torture.— Lo )  they  come, 
The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  rage ! 
And  with  their  roar  makefrholesome  nature  dumb! 

The  forest's  trees,  (coeval  with  the  how 
When  Paradise  upsprung, 

Bre  Bve  gare  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower, 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung,) 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age, 
Are  overtopt, 

Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopt, 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies— 

They  meet  the  seas, 
And  shut  our  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly !  and  take  thine  ease, 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent ; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  element, 
The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days : 
Then  to  Jepbvah  raise 
.  Thy  song  of  praise  I 
A  Mortal.  Blessed  axe  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord ! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread. 
Yet,  as  hie  word, 
Be  the  decree  adored ! 
He  gave  me  life— he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut, 
Not  longer  this  weak  voice  before  hia  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone, 

Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 


Time* 


For  what  is  patt, 
For  that  which  is: 
For  all  are  his, 
From  first  to  lass* 
-epece— eternity— life— death— 


The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknswttj 
He  made,  and  can  unmak. 

And  shall  /,  for  a  little     ep  of  breath 
Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 

No ;  let  me  die,  as  I  h  •%  j  Hved,  in  fidth, 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  l  'j  .ve  *e  may  quake. 

Charm  of  MortaU. 
Where  shall  we  fly  ? 
Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar, 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still. 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hilly 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Attar  a  Woman. 
Woman.  Oh,  save  me,  save ! 

Our  valley  is  no  more : 

My  father  and  my  father's  tent, 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds, 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday  bent 
And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds, 
The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all 
Our  pastures  green, 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When-  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  eUmb'd  this  mom, 

I  turn'd  to  bless  the  spot, 
And  not  a  leaf  appeared  about  to  fall  ;— 

And  now  they  are  not  !— 
Why  was  I  born  ? 

JapK        To  die!  in  youth  to  die; 
And  happier  in  that  doom, 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb, 

Which  I 

Am  thus  eondemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vein. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain  t 

[The  watera  rite;  Mm  fty  in  every  dkmtio*; 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  vavet;  tkeCkorm 
of  Mortal*  ditpereet  m  search  o/mfety  vp  tto 

th$  Arkjioati  totserelt  Mm  tn  Me  i 
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PREFACE. 

Tn  following  %oenes  are  entitled  "a  Mystery," 
*  emfarmiiy  with,  the  ancient  title  annexed  to 
ferns  upon  similar  subjects,  which  were  styled 
Wptote,  er  Moralities."  The  author  ha*  by  no 
■'  »•**  taken  the  same  liberties  with  his  subject 
vfakb  wen  common  formerly,  as  may  be  seen  by 
taj  reader  curious  enough  to  refer  to  those  rery 
prckae  productions,  whether  in-  English,  French, 
Ihtfaa,  or  Spanish.  The  author  has  endeavored  to 
pwsnve  the  language  adapted  to  his  characters ; 
tvi  where  ft  is  (and  this  is  but  rarely)  taken  from 
tttoal  Scripture,  he  has  made  as  little  alteration, 
crea  of  words,  a*  the  rhythm  would  permit.  The 
'mder  «ffl  recollect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  does 
;not  state  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a  derfbn,  but  by 
"the8erpent;  "  and  that  only  because  he  was  M  the 
■wit  sabtae  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field."  What- 
ever interpretation  the  Rabbins  and  the  Fathers 
r  ay  hire  put  upon  this,  I  must  take  the  words  as  I 
.  it  them,  and  reply  wt4n  Bishop  Watson  upon 
i  mlar  occasions,  when  the  Fathers  were  quoted  to 
*ia*  at  Moderator  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 
"Behold  the  Book !  "—holding  up  the  Scripture. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  my  present  subject  has 
aothmg  to  do  with  the  New  Teetomeni,  to  which 
bo  reference  can  be  here  made  without  anachron- 
ism, With  the  poems  upon  similar  topics  I  have 
**  been  recently  fsmflia*.  Since  I  was  twenty  I 
**n  netor  read  IfcHton;  but  I  had  read  him  so 
■^ecutiy  before,  that  tins  may  make  little  differ- 


ence. Gesner's  "Death  of  Abel"  1  have 
read  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aberdeen. 
The  general  impression  of  my  recollection  is  delight  t 
but  of  the  contents  I  remember  only  that  Gain's 
wife  was  called  Mahal*,  and  Abel's  Thixsa:  in  the 
following  pages  I  hare  called  them  "  Adah "  and 
"  Zfllah,"  the  earliest  female  names  which  occur  in 
Genesis ;  they  were  those  of  Lantech's  wires ;  those 
of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  called  by  their  names. 
Whether,  then,  a  coincidence  of  subject  may  hare 
caused  the  same  in  expression,  I  know  nothing, 
and  care  as  little. 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  lew 
choose  to  recollect)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  * 
future  state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor 
indeed  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  a  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  omission  he  may  consult  "  War* 
burton's  Divine  Legation ; "  whether  satisfactory  or 
not,  no  better  has  yet  been  assigned.  I  hare  there- 
fore supposed  it  new  to  Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any 
perversion  of  Holy  Writ. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  H  was 
difficult  for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman 
upon  the  same  subjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  I 
could  to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual 
politeness. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Bve  in  the  shaft 
of  the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  scr* 
pentine  capacity. 

JMto-The  render  will  perceive  that  the  authef 
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has  p«rtly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of 
Cuvier,  that  the  world  had  been  destroyed  several 
times  before  the  creation  of  man.  This  specula- 
tion, derhred  from  the  different  strata  and  the  bones 
of  enormous  and  unknown  animals  found  in  them, 
is  not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but  rather 
confirms  it;  as  no  human  bones  hare  yet  been 
discovered  in  those  strata,  although  those  of  many 
known  animals  are  found  near  the  remains  of  the 
unknown.  The  assertion  of  Lucifer,  that  the  pre- 
adamite  world  was  also  peopled  by  rational  beings 
much  more  intelligent  than  man,  and  proportion- 
ably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  &c,  &c,  is,  of 
eourse,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help  him  to  make  out 
his  ease. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  "  Tramelogedia  " 
of  Alieri,  called  "  Abele."— I  hare  never  read  that 
nor  any  other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
writer,  except  his  Life. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men.— Adam. 
Caik. 
Abbl. 

Spirits.— Akobl  or  tks  Loud. 
Lucira*. 

Women.— Byb. 
Adah. 
Zixlah. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. 


The  Land  without  Paradise.— Time,  Sunriee. 

Adah,  Eye,  Caxx,  Abbl,  Adah,  Zillah,  offering 
a  Sacrifice, 

Adorn,  God,  the  Sternal!  Infinite!  all-wise!— 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word—all  hail ! 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail ! 

Eve.  Ood !  who  didst  name  the  day,  and  separate 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never— 
Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
Part  of  thy  work  the  firmament— all  hail ! 

Abel,  Ood !  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth— ocean— air— aiid  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds  which  these  illuminate 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
And  love  both  them  and  thee— all  hail !  all  hail  1 

Adah.  Ood,  the  Eternal !  Parent  of  all  things ! 
Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings, 
To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee— 
Let  me  love  thee  and  them:— All  hail!  all  hail! 

Zillah.  Ok,  Ood!  who  loving,  making,  blessing 

Yet  didst  permit  the  serpent  to  creep  in, 
And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Ke^p us  rrom  further  evil:— Hail!  all  hail! 


Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  wherefore  art 
thou  silent  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  I  speak  ? 

Adam.  To  pray. 

Com.  Have  ye  not  pxay'd  I 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Cain.  And  loudly:  I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam.  So  will  Ood,  I  trust. 

Abel.  Amen ! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest-born,  art  silent  still. 

Cain.  Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adam.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Cam.  I  have  nought  to  ask. 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for  ? 

Cain.  No. 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

Cain.  Must  I  not  die  ? 

Eve.  Ala*! 

The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  fall. 

Adam.  And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh,    Ood !   why   didst  thou   plant    the  tree  of 
knowledge ! 

Cam.  And  wherefore  plucked  ye  not  the  trei 
of  life? 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  him. 

Adam.  Oh!  my  son 

Blaspheme  not :  these  are  serpent's  words. 

Cam.  Why  not? 

The  snake  spoke  truth :  it  woe  the  tree  of  knowledge; 
It  was  the  tree  of  life :  knowledge  is  good, 
And  life  is  good ;  and  how  can  both  be  evil  ? 

Eve.  My  boy !  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke  in  sin. 
Before  thy  birth :  let  me  not  see  reneVd 
My  misery  in  thine.    I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e'en  In  Paradise  destroyed  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  is.    Had  we  been  so, 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented.— Oh,  my  son. 

Adam.  Our  orisons  comploted,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  bis  task  of  toil— not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labor. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resigned, 
And  do  as  he  doth.  \  Exeunt  Adam  and  Ev& 

Zillah.  Wflt  thou  not,  my  brother  \ 

Abel.  Why  witt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  IfeJ 
brow, 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  sure  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  ? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me  ? 

Cain.  No,  Adah;  no; 

I  rain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I'm  sick  at  heart ;  but  it  will  pass : 
Precede  me,  brother— I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind, 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met : 
111  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I  wfll 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

Abel.  The  peace  of  Ood 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother ! 

[Exeunt  Abbl,  Zzxaab*  e**f  An*» 
Cain,  (solus.)  And  this  is 

life!— ToU  land  wherefcre  should  I  toil? 


CAIN. 


My  frfbar  ootild  not  heap  his  place  in  Bden. 

What  had  J  done  in  this  ?— I  was  unborn, 

I  fought  not  to  be  born ;  no*  lore  the  state 

To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.    Why  did  he 

Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or, 

Yielding,  why  suffer?    What  was  there  in  this  ? 

The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 

If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew 

The  &irest  in  the  centre  ?    They  have  but 

One  answer  to  all  questions,  M  'twas  hit  will, 

And  he  is  good."    How  know  I  that  ?    Because 

He  is  all-powerful,  must  all-good,  too,  follow  ? 

I  judge  but  by  the  fruits— and  they  are  bitter— 

Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 

Whom  hare  we  here  ?— A  shape  like  to  the  angels, 

Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence :  why  do  I  quake  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 

Whom  I  tee  daily  ware  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft, 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  Just  inheritance, 

fee  the  night  closes  o'er  inhibited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  cherubim-defended  battlements  ? 

If  I  shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-arm'd  angels, 

Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches  ? 

Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  they,  nor  less 

Beanteotis,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  havth  been,  and  might  be :  sorrow  seems 

Hah*  of  his  immortality.    And  is  it 

80  ?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity  ? 

He  cometh. 

Enter  Lvomn. 

Lucifer.     Mortal! 

Cam.  8pirit,  who  art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Master  of  spirits. 

Cam.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cam.  How! 

You  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Lucifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought ; — 'tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cam.  "What  immortal  part  ?  ' 

This  has  not  been  reveal'd :  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly, 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste, 
Was  pluck'd  too  soon ;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death ! 

Lucifer.  They  have  deceived  thee ;  thou  shalt  live. 

Cain.  I  live, 

But  live  to  die :  and,  living,  see  no  thing 
To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging, 
A  loathsome  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome— 
And  so  I  live.    Would  I  had  never  lived ! 

Lucifer.  Thou  Uvest,  and  must  live  for  ever: 
think  not 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  cov'ring,  is 
Existence— it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain,  No  less  !  and  why    . 

No  more? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  ye  ? 

Lueyfkt '.  Are  everlasting, 


Areyohajfy! 


Cain. 

Lue\fer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain,  Are  ye  happy  } 

Lucifer.  No;  art  thou! 

Cain.  How  should  I  be  so  ?    Look  on  me! 

Lucifer.  Poor  eky ! 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched !  Thou ! 

Cain.  I  am : — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what 
art  thou? 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee, 
and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art 

Cain.  Ah! 

Thou  look'st  almost  a  god ;  and— 

Lucifer.  I  am  none* 

And  having  fruTd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I  am.    He  eonquer'd ;  let  him  reign ! 

Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer.    Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  earth's. 

Cain.  And  heaven's, 

And  all  that  in  them  is.    So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing ;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer.  They  say— what  they  must  sing  and  say, 
on  pain 
Of  being  that  which  I  am— and  thou  art— 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality- 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him,  that 
His  evil  is  not  good !  If  he  has  made, 
As  he  saith— which  I  know  not,  nor  believe— 
But,  if  he  made  us— he  cannot  unmake : 
We  are  immortal !— nay,  he'd  have  us  so, 
That  he  may  torture :— let  him !  He  is  great, 
But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict !  Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil ;  and  what  else  hath  he  made  ?    But  tet  him 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 
Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less  burdensome  to  his  immense  existence 
And  unparticipatcd  solitude ! 
Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb:  he  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant ! 
Could  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  1 
He  ever  granted :  but  let  him  reign  on, 
And  multiply  himself  in  misery! 
Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathise?  \ 
And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs, 
Innumerable,  more  endurable, 
By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all— 
With  all !  but  He!  so  wretched  in  his  height, 
So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  stfll 
Create,  and  re-create 

Cain.  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  1 
have  swum 
In  visions  through  my  thought :  1 1 
Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard- 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  ma 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees:  I  see  . 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  ftery-sworded  cherubim, 
Which  shut  them  out,  and  me:  I  feel  the  weight 
Of  daily  ton,  and  constant  thought;  I  took 
Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  wish 
Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 
Could  master  all  things :— but  I  thought  1  ~ 
This  misery  was  mm*.— My  father  is 
Tamed  down;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
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Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat. 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds'  matins ;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she  too  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me :  never  till 
Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathize  with  me. 
Tie  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

Lucifer,  And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine 
own  soul  x 

For  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  us  I  am :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before. 

Cain.  Ah !  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother  ? 

Lucifer.  I  tempt  none, 

Save  with  the  truth :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  ?  Did  /bid  her  pluck  them  not? 
Did  I  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence  ?  I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods ;  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  "  ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life, 
And  become  gods,  as  we."    Were  those  his  words  ? 

Cain,  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
heard  them, 
In  thunder. 

Lucifer.  Then  who  was  the  demon  ?    He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  Of  knowledge  ? 

Cam.  Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither ! 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already ; 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  m  your  resismnee.    Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things— 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain.  But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents  ? 

Lucifer.  I? 

Poor  clay !  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 

Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 

Lucifer.  Who 

Salth  that  ?    It  is  not  written  so  on  high  : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify, 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  east  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.    The  snake  was  the  snake- 
No  more  5  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted, 
In  nature  being  earth  also— more  in  wisdom, 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  so  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  I'd  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die  ? 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 

Lucifer.  He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent ;  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.  When  thousand  ages 
Have  roli'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's, 
The  teed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  a*  I  scorn  all 


That  bows  to  kirn,  who  made  things  knttp  btsa 

Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it    Thy 

Fond  parents  listen'd  to  a  creeping  thing, 

And  fell.  For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them?  Whit 

Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 

Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know**! 

not, 
With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Ctoin.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know, 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 

Lucifer.  And  heart  to  look  on  ? 

Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer.  Dar'st  thou  to  look  on  Death  ? 

Cain.  He^asnotyet 

Been  seen. 

Lucifer.  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he  is  named ;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eysf 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  oasts  hers  to  the  earth, 
And  sighs  a  prayer ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me, 
And  speaks  not. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  ? 

Cam.  Thoughts  unspeakatyi 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  heat 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems  . 
Inevitable.    Could  I  wrestle  with  him  2 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has  no. shape;  but  will  absorb  *fl 
things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

Cain.  Ah! 

I  thought  it  was  a  being :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who  ? 

Lucifer.  The  Maker-call  km 

Which  name  thou  wilt :  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

Cain.  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  sine*  I 
heard 
Of  death  :  although  I  know  not  what  It  is, 
Tet  it  seems  horrible.    I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  checker'd 
By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherub's  swords, 
I  watch'd  for  what  I  thought  his  coming ;  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  'twas  which  shook  us  all— but  nothing  cams. 
And  then  I  turn'd  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
Which  are  so  beautiful :  shall  they,  too,  die ! 

Lucifer.  Perhaps— but  long  outlive  both  thnu 
and  thee. 

Cain.  I'm  glad  of  that ;  I  would  not  have  them  die, 
They  are  so  lovely.    What  is  death  ?    I  fear, 
I  feel,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing ;  but  what, 
I  cannot  compass ;  'tis  denounced  against  us, 
Both  them  who  sinn'd  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  itt— 
What  ill  ? 

Lucifer t  To  be  resolved  into  the.  earth. 

Cain.  But  shall  I  know  it  ? 

Lucifer.  >  As  I  know  not  i 
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Cum.  Were  I  quiet  earth, 

last  were  no  evil:  would  I  ne'er  had  bean 
Aaghtelsebutdttstl 

Lucifer.  Thai  is  a  grov'ling  wish, 

Lass  than  thy  father's,  for  he  >vjah'd  to  know. 

Cam.  But  not  to  lire,  or  wherefore  phick'd  he  not 
TaeHfo-teee? 

Lucifer.       He  was  hjnder'd. 

Cam.  Deadly  error! 

Hot  to  snatch  first  that  fruit :— but  ore  he  pluek'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas !  I  seareely  now  know  what  it  is, 
And  jet  I  fear  it— fear  I  know  not  what! 

Loafer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing ; 
see 
What  is  true  knowledge. 

Cafe.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

Lucifer  Ay,  upon  one  condition* 

Cua*>  Name  it. 

Lucifer.  That 

Then  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me— thy  Lord. 

Cam.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  worships. 

Lucifer.  No. 

Cam.  ffis  equal? 

Lamfiar.  No j— I  havo  nought  in  common  with 
him! 
Nor  would :  I  would  be  aught  above— beneath— 
Aagfct  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.    I  dwell  apart :  but  I  am  greats- 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall— be  thou  among  the  first. 

Cum.  I 

As  yet  hare  bow*d  rot*  my  father's  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice  :— 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee  ? 

Loafer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  bowM 

Tohhn? 

Cam.  Have  I  not  said  it !— need  I  say  it* 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that  ? 

Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow'dto  me : 

Cam,  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne'er  the  less 

Hwm  art  my  worshipper;  not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cam,  And  what  is  that? 

Luciftr.  Thoult  know  here— and  hereafter. 

Cam.  Let  me  but 

Bt  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I  wffl  lead  thee. 

Cam                         But  I  must  retire 
To  till  the  earth— for  I  had  promised 

Lucifer.  What! 

Cam.  To  cull  some  first-fruits, 

Loafer.  Why  ? 

Cam.  To  oiler  up 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

Lucifer.  Saidst  thou  not 

Thoa  ne'er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made  thee  ? 

Cam.  Yes- 

Bat  Abel's  earnest  prayer  wrought  upon  me ; 
The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine— and  Adah— 

Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  ? 

Cam.  8he  is  my  sister, 

Bon  on  th*  sasne  day,  of  the  same  womb ;  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise;  and 
Batha  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methiuks. 


Boar  all— and  worship  aught. 

Lucifer.  Then  follow  me ! 

Cain.  I  will. 

Enter  Adah. 

Adah.  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee ; 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy— and  we 
Have  less  without  thee.    Thou  hast  labor*d  not 
This  morn ;  but  I  have  done  thy  task :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens j 
Come  away. 

Cain.  See'st  thou  not  ? 

Adah.  I  see  an  angel; 

We  hare  seen  many :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest  ?— he  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  Hke 

The  angels  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were :  they  deign'd 
To  be  our  guests-^will  he  ? 

Cain,  (to  Lucifer.)  Wilt  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us  ? 

Cain.  Ay! 

Adah.  And  me  ? 

Cam.  BelovecUAdah 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee? 

Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

Adah.  How  know'st  thou  ?  ' 

Cam.  He  speaks  like 

A  god. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

Lucifer.  Thou  errest,  Adah !— was  not  the  trao 
that 
Of  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  that  grief  was  knowledge    so  nt 
lied  not: 
And  if  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth ; 
And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

Adah.  But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gathered 
Evil  on  ill:  expulsion  from  our  home, 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness ; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was— and  hope  of  that 
Whiohoomethnot.  Cain!  walk  not  with  this  spirit. 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  lore  me— I 
Love  thee. 

Lucifer.  Mo/e  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  aire  ? 

Adah.  Ido.    Is  that  a  sin,  too? 

Lucifer.  No,  not  yet,  • 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children.  J 

Adah.        <  /   /  What! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch  ?   • 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  r  Oh,  my  God 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom  ?  was  not  he,  their  father, 
Born  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me  ?  did  we  not  love  each  other?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  lore 
Them  ?  And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain !  go  not 
Forth  with  thiaspirit;  ha  is  not  of  ours. 
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Lucife  .  Tb«  sin  I  speak  of  Is  Aotof  jay  making, 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  In  you — whate'er 
It  aeem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality. 

Adah.  What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 

Sin  in  itself? ,  Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue  ?— if  it  doth,  wc  are  the  slaves 
Of 

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  ore  slaves ;  and 
higher 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent   because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 
But  tenor  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Most  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden? 

Adah.  Fiend !  tempt  me  not  with  beauty ;  thou  art 
fairer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

Lucifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother :  bears  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil  ? 

Adtm.  Oh,  my  mother !  thou 

Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself ;  thou  at  the  least  hast  past 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits ; 
But  wo,  {by  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flnah'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me ;  I  cannot  abhor  him ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear, 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him ;  in  his  aye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his ;  my  heart 
Beats  quidk ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer  and  nearer ; — Cain — Cain— save  me  from  him ! 

Cam.  What  dreads  my  Adah  ?  This  is  no  ill  spirit. 

Adah.  He  is  not  God— nor  God's :  I  have  beheld 
The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs :  he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

Cam.  But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still — 

The  archangels. 

Lucifer.        And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

Adah.  Ay— but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slarery— no. 

Adah.  I  have  heard  it  said, 

The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub— since  he  loves  not. 

iMcifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches 
love, 
What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known  ? 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs*  love  can  be  but  ignorance : 
Inet  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge — since  there  is 
No  other  choice :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already :      j 
His  worship  is  but  fear.  ' 

Adah.  Oh,  Cain !  choose  love.      ' 


Cain.    For  thee,  my  A<Jah,  I  choose  net— H  wsev 
Born  with  me — but»I  love  nought  else. 

Adah.  Our  parents! 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch' d  from 
the  tree 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise? 

Adah.  We  were  not  born  then— end  if  we  had 
been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  ? 

Cam.  My  little  Enoch  !  and  his  lisping  sister  1 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations  !  never 

Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 

Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour  1    They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  science 

And  sin— and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow. 

Begot  a*e— thee— and  all  the  few  that  are, 

And  all  the  unnumbered  and  innumerable 

Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages!— and  /must  be  sire  of  such  things ! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love— my  love  and  joy, 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour, 

All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 

Of  sin  and  pain— or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 

Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 

To  Death — the  unknown!  Methinks   the    tree  of 

knowledge 
Hath  not  fuifill'd  its  promise :— if  they  einn'd, 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that 

are 
Of  knowledge— and  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know  ? — that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that  ? 

Adah.  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy— 

Cain.  Be  thou  happy  then  alone— 

I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah.  Alone  I  could  not, 

Nor  would  be  happy ;  but  with  those  around  us, 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow— -if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  couldst  not 

Alone,  thou  say'st  be  happy  ? 

Adah.  Alone!  Oh,  my  God  1 

Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  ? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone,  and  is  he  happy  ? 
Lonely  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so ;  he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy  ? 
What  else  can  joy  be  but  the  spreading  joy  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  front 
r  Eden; 
Or  of  his  first-born  son ;  ask  your  own  heart; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah.  Alas!  no!  an^yon — 

Are  yon  of  heaven  ? 

Lucifer.  If  I  am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
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Jsstor  of  Ift  and  Hvfcg  things;  itii 
ffis  secret,  and  he  keep*  it.    W#  most  bear, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  end  both  in  rain, 
Sis  seraphs  say:  bat  it  Is  worth  the  trial, 
Sine* better  may  not  be  without:  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right  as  in  the  dim  brae  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  osee  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn 

Adah,  It  is  a  beautiful  star;  I  lore  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.       And  why  not  adore  ? 

Adah.  Onrfather 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lueifir.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveHest 
Of  what  is  visible ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Ii  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  *    Our  father 

BaKh  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lueifir.  Hast  thou  seen  him  ? 

Adah.  Tee   fa  his  works. 

Lueifir.  But  in  his  being? 

Adah.  No- 

Save  in  my  father,  who  it  God's  own  image ; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee— 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  teeming:  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 
All  Kght  they  look  upon  us ;  but  thon  seem'st 
like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  elonds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns; 
80  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing, 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  ftU  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  them. 
Thon  seem'st  unhappy :  do  not  make  us  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

Lueifir.  Alas !  those  tears! 

Oonldst  thon  but  know  what  oceans  will  be 

Adah.  Byrne? 

Lueifir.  By  all. 

Adah.  What  all? 

Lueifir.  The  million  millions— 

The  myriad  myriads    the  all-peopled  earth— 
The  unpeopled  earth— end  the  o'er-peopled  hell, 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah.  OCain! 

This  spirit  entseth  us. 

Cam.  Let  himsayon; 

Him  will  I  follow. 

Adah.  Whither? 

Lueifir.  To  a  place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour; 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Lueifir.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Oat  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 
And  cannot  I,  who  sided  in  this  work, 
Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many, 
Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few  ? 

Gam.  Leaden. 

Adah.  Wnihe 

In  sooth  return  within  an  hour  ? 

Lucifer.  He  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity: 
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we  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement—* 
But  that's  a  mystery.    Cain,  come  on  with  me 

Adah.  WH1  he  return? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  woman !  he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  Own)— shall  come  back  to 

thee 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this :  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah.  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 

Lueifir.  Throughout  all  space.    Where  shott  &*  I 
dwell  ?  Where  are 
Thy  God  or  Gods— there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me ;  life  and  death — and  time- 
Eternity— and  heaven  and  earth— and  that 
Winch  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both— 
These  are  my  realms !  So  that  I  do  divide 
JKs,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
Bis.    If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said, 
Could  I  stand  here  ?    His  angels  are  within 
Tour  vision. 

Adah.        So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

Lueifir.  Cain!  thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst ;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.    Follow  me. 

Cain.  Spirit,  I  have  said  it. 

[Exeunt  Lttcipee  and  Cajw. 

Adah  (folknee,  exclaiming)  Cain!  my  brother! 
Cain! 
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The  Mum  of  Spam. 

Cain.  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

Lueifir.  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  ? 

Lucifer.   Believe— and   sink    not  I    doubt— anal . 
perish!  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels ;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 
Tiich,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses, 

'orship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaim'd  to  them 
In  their  abasement.    I  will  hare  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thon  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced,  for  okrabts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.    There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops,  * 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  "  Believe  in  me, 
And  walk  the  waters ; "  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe,    /will  not  say, 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
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What  thou  dax'st  not  deny,  the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain,  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whatever  thon  aft, 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer,  Dott  thon  not  recognise 

The  dust  whioh  form'd  your  father  ? 

Cain.  Can  it  be  ? 

Yon  small  bine  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night  ? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?    Where  are  its  walls, 
And  they  who  guard  them  ?    • 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.         How  should  I  ?    As  we  move 
Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  leas, 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise : 
Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us ;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads, 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

World*  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  fax  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth. 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
All  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cain.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer.  But  if  that  high  thought  were 

Link'd  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants, 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat, 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom'd  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy- 
Corn.  Spirit!  I 
Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life ;  a  heritage  not  happy, 
If  I  may  judge  till  now.    But,  spirit !  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said,  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth,) 
Here  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death, 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thon  canst  not 

All  die— there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

8pake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.    But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.    Jamangelio:  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am? 

Cain.  I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show*st  me  things  beyond  f*y  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties, 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 


And  my  < 

Lucifer.  Wfeat-s**  t*jgy,,wVlii*  isnii 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  elayi 

Cam.  Ajidwhi*  art  than  who  d  wettest 

0o  haughtily  in  spirit,  end  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality—and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful?     . 

Ludfet,  I  seem  that  which  I  am; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  Ikon 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Thorn  hast  said,  I  must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.    I  knew  not 
This  until  lately— but  since  it  mas*  be, 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lucifer.  Thon  didst  before  I  came  upon  Aee. 

Cain.  Hew? 

Lucifer.  By  suffering. 

Cain.  AadmqrttortmbeiiniMrtal? 

Lucifer.  We  and  thy  eon*  wfll  fay.    But  now, 
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Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

Cam.  Oh,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights!  whet  are  ye?  what 
Is  this  bine  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  ro&  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  ? 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ?  Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think, 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
Oh  God!  Oh  Gods!  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are  I 
How  beautiful  ye  ate !  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be  1  Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  they  die,)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge  1  My  thoughts  aresiot  in  this  soar 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  duet  ie ; 
Spirit  i  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  nearer  ?  look  back  to  (fata 
earth! 

Cain.  Where  is  it  ?  I  see  nothing  save  *  ana* 
Of  most  innumerable  light*. 

Lucifer.  Look  there! 

Cam.  I  cannot  see  it. 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  sparkle*  atfiL 

Cain.  That,  yonder! 

Lucifer.  Yea. 

Cain.  And  wilt  thou  tell  ass  m  1 

Why  I  have  seen  the  are-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  blighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worm*  and  werlai, 
Each  bright  and  sparkling— what  dost  think  of 
them? 

Cain.  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful, 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight, 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course,  * 
Must  both  be  guided. 

Lucifer.  But  by  whom  or  what  ? 

Cain.  Show  me. 

Lucifer  Dar'st  thou  behold? 

How  know  I  what 
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Lucifer.  On,  them  with  me. 

Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  ox  immortal  ? 

On*.  m*  what  oxe  things? 

L««/«r.  Boft  partly:  but  what  doth 

fit  next  thy  heart? 

Gam.  The  things  Ieee. 

Lucifer.  But  what 

fibfencaxesUti 

Com.  The  things  I  have  not  seen, 
fier  aserehan— the  mysteries  of  death. 

Lucifer.  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which 
have-died, 
As  I  here  shown  thee  ranch  whioh  cannot  die  ? 

Com.  Do  so. 

Luciftr.  Away,  then  1  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Gee*.  Oh !  how  we  cleave  the  blue !    The  stars 
fade  from  us!  4» 

The  earth !  where  is  my  earth  \  let  me  look  on  it, 
£«  I  was  made  of  it. 

Lucifer.  Tis  now  beyond  thee, 

Lets,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  in  it : 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it  j  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust ; 
Tis  pert  of  thy  .eternity*  and  mine. 

Ceea.  Where  dart  thou  lead  me  i 

Lucifer.  To  whet  was  before  thee ! 

The  phantasm  of  the  world ;  of  which  thy  world 
Ii  but  the  wreck. 

Cam.  WL*t!  is  it  not  then,  new  ? 

Lucifer.  No  more-  then*  life  is ;  and  that  was  ere 
then  * 

Or  I  were,  or  the  tilings  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either :  many  things  will  have 
No  end;  and  some*  which  would  pretend  to  here 
Hid  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou;  and  mighser  things  have  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  ranch  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise ;  for  moment*  only  and  the  apace 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
Bat  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay ; 
But  thou  art  clay— and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  suck  thou  shalt  behold. 

Com.  Clay,  spirit !  What  thou  wHt,  I  emu  survey. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then ! 

Cain.  But  the  lights  lade  from  me  fast, 

And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach'*, 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

Lucifer.  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them  ? 

Luciftr.  It  may  be. 

Clin.  And  men  ? 

Lucifer.  Tea,  or  things  higher. 

Coir.  Ay!  and  serpent*  too  ? 

Lucifer.  Wouldst  thou  hare  men  without  them  ? 
must  no  reptiles 
Breathe  save  -the  erect  ones  ? 

Cam.  How  the  lights  recede  ! 

Where  fly  we  ? 

Lucifer.  To  the  world  of  phantoms,  whioh 

Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Com.  But  it  grows  dark,  and  dark—the  stars  are 
gone  I 

Lucifer.  And  yet  thou  seest. 

Com.  "K«  a  fearful  Egkt! 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  fairniinaiahlo; 
The  very  bfate  of  4m  etapuepled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight  r  yet  I  see 


Huge  dusky  messes ;  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem'd  full  of  lira  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  showM  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  vaHeys  and  vast  mountains ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  Uauid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
with  luminous  belts,  and  floatingmoens,  which  tone: 
like  them  the  features  of  fair  earth :— instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death  and  dead  things  ? 

Cam.  I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me. 
And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  onoe,  what  X 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Luciftr.  Behold  I 

Cam,  'Tfis  darkness. 

Luciftr.  And  so  it  shall  he  ever;  but  we  win 
Unfold  its  gates! 

Cam.   .  Enoimou8  vapors  roll 

Apart— what's  this? 

Lucifer.  Enter! 

Cain.  Can  I  return  ? 

Lucifer.  Betum !  be  sure:  how  else  should  death 
he  peopled? 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be, 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cam*  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widen^ig  ctoles  round  us 

Lucifer.  Advance! 

Cain.  And  then! 

Lucifer.  Fear  not-^rithout  me  thou 

Couldst  not  hare  gone  beyond  thy  world.   On!  on  I 
[They  disappear  through  the  doud*. 


SCENE  II. 

Hade*. 

Enter  Luotpbk  and  Cain. 

Caen.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim 
worlds! 
For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 
Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 
Of  seme  aU  unimaginable  heaven 
Than  things  £o  be  inhabited  themselves, 
But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 
Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 
Of  matter,  which  seem'd  made  for  life  to  dwell  on, 
Rather  than  life  itself.    But  here,  aU  is 
So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 
It  speaks  of  a  day  past 

Lucifer.  Itis  the  realm 

Of  death.— Wouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Cam.  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  it,  1  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  lather 
Peal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  'tis  a  thing— 
Oh  God!  I  dare  not  think  nn't !    Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death ! 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  We,  that  being  life 
Could  not  jetaio,  but  needa  must  forfeit  it- 
Even  for  the  mnooent! 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  ntbstl 
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Cain,  Cursed  he  not  me  In  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Carted  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

Lucifer,  Thon  say'st  well : 

The  cone  is  mutual  'twist  thy  tire  and  thee— 
Bat  for  thy  tons  and  brother  ? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  lire  and  brother !    What  else  is 
Bequeathed  to  me  ?  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  rally  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy— what  are  ye  ? 
lire  ye,  or  hare  ye  lived  ? 

Lucifer.  8omewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  Then  what  is  death  ? 

Lucifer.  What  ?  hath  not  he  who  made  ye 

Said 'tis  another  life? 

Cain.  Till  now  he  hath 

8aid  nothing,  save  that  aH  shall  die. 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  wQl  unfold  that  farther  secret 

Cain,  Happy  the  day ! 

Lucifer.  Tes,  happy !  when  unfolded 

Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg*d 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms, 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only ! 

Cam.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I 
see 
Floating  around  me  ?— they  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Bound  our  regretted  and  unentered  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  view*d  it 
In  Adam's  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine, 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's : 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  which, 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first, 
Haughty  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape,  for  I  never  saw  such.    They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  lace  of  man, 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where? 

Lucifer.  Where 

Thou  Uvest 

Cain.  When  ? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  callest  earth 

They  did  inhabit 

Cain.  Adam  is  the  first. 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I  grant  thee— but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain.  And  what  are  they  ? 

Luc\fer.  That  which 

Thou  shalt  be. 

Cain.  Bat  whet  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  living  high, 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things, 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  ere  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be 
In  Its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son ;— and  how  weak  they  are,  Judge 
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Cain.  Ah  me!  and -did***  perish? 

Lucifer.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fail 
from  thine. 

Cam.  But  was  mine  theirs  r 

Luctfer.  It  was. 

Cain,  But  not  ai  now, 

It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures. 

Lucifer.  True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

Cam.  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  who  fsDs. 

Cain.  But  how? 

Lucifer.  By  a  most  crushing  and  mexoratti 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world :  such  things, 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity.— 
Pass  on,  anw  gase  upon  the  past 

Com.  Twawmll 

Lucifer.  And  true.  Behold  these  phantoms  ttatf 
were  once 
Material  as  thou  art 

Cam.  And  must  I  be 

Like  them? 

Lucifer.     Let  he  who  made  thee  answer  that 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are, 
And  what  they  were  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  j+shaU  have— death ;  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engender'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  cruah'd  into 
A  scarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blinfafs*— 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.    But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
The  earth,  thy  task— I'll  waft  thee  there  in  safety- 
Cam.  No:  I'll  stay  here. 

Lucifer.  How  long  ? 

Cam.  For  ever!  on* 

I  must  one  day  return  have  from  the  earth, 
I  rather  would  remain;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me— let  me  dwell  in  shadtw- 

Lucifer.  It  cannot  be:  thou  now  beholdest  at 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 
To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou 
Must  pass  through  what  the  things  thou  see's*  *** 

pass'd— 
The  gates  of  death. 

Cam.  By  what  gate  have  we  eater'0. 

Even  now  ? 

Lucifer.  By  mine  1  but,  plighted  to  return, 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.    Oase  on ; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Cam.    And  these,  too;  can  they  ne'er  repats 
To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  for  ever— 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  harden'd  surfaoi 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  wml 
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set 


Cmn.  And  is. 

t  is  n<*  with  the  earth,  thought  moat  till  it, 
Iftel  at  fir,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bean  of  beautiful  un  tolling, 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  feara 
Or  death  and  life. 

Lucifer.  What  thy  world  it,  thou  see'st, 

Bat  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  mi, 

Cam.  And  thoae  enormous  creatures, 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  passM, 
Assembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  bnt  tenfold 
In  magnitude  and  terror :  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tasks  projecting  Uke  the  trees  stripp'd  of 
Their  bark  and  branches— what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world ;— but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

Koneonit? 

Lucifer.       No ;  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useft 
Tveold  be  destroy'd  so  early. 

Cain.  But  why  war  f 

htdfer.  You  hare  forgotten  the  denunciation 
wTiich  drore  your  race  from  Eden— war  with 

things, 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness  ;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  fobidden  tree. 

Cain,  But  animals— 

DM  they  too  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die  ? 

Ixafer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for 

you, 

As  jou  for  him.— -You  would  not  hare  their  doom 

Superior  to  your  own  ?    Had  Adam  not 

FalK  all  had  stood.  ^-, 

ftri*.  Alas!  the  hopeless  wretches  I 

ft*y  too  must  snare  my  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons ;   ' 
lAe  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  tne  so  dear-bought  know 


CW*.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lueifer.  Be  content ;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us, 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue— 
What  is  it? 

Lueifer.     There  is  still  some  such  on  earth. 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it— 'tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ooean. 

Cain.  'Tis  like  another  world  ;  a  liquid  sun— 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Lueifer.  Are  its  habitants, 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  his  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  die  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on— 
Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden  ? 

Lucffer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible*  No  doubt  the  otfiet 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Luctfer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  beheld  him  ? 

Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind,  (at  least  so  call'd  > 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect 

Lucifer.  Your  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cam.  No :  'twas  my  mother 

Who  tempted  him—she  tempted  by  the  serpent. 

Lucifer.  Good  man!  whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy 
sons  wives, 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that's  new  or  strange, 
Be  sure  thou  see'st  first  who  hath  tempted  mem. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes  too  late?  there  is  no 
more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lueifer.  But  there 

Are  some  things  stfll  which  woman  may  tempt 

man  to, 
And  man  tempt  woman :— let  thy  sons  look  to  it ! 
My  council  is  a  kind  one ;  for  'tis  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense:  'tis  true, 


ledge. 
Iln»a  lying  tree— for  we  know  nothing. 

At  least  \\  promised  knowledge  at  ihe  price  „  , r , 

Of  death— but  knowledge  still :  but  what  knows  man  A  Twill  not  be  follow'd,  so  there's  little  lost. 
Lunfer.  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highesA     Cam.  I  understand  not  this. 

knowledge ;  I    Lucifer.  The  happier  thou  *— 

And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain,         |Thy  world  and  thou  art  still  too  young  I  Thou 
Aj  least  leads  to  the  surest  science ;  therefore  J  thinkest 

fte  tree  was  true,  though  deadly.  -*-**f  Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy :  is  it 


Cain-  These  dim  realms ! 

I  *ee  them,  but  I  know  them  not 
^fer.  Because 

Tar  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 

^prebend  spirit  wholly— but  tis  something 

T«  know  there  are  such  realms 

J3***-  '     We  kneV  already 

That  there  was  death.  ex 

Lueifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  ih 

Ga*.  Nor  know  I  now.  J 

L«*fer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  J\ 

A  "tate,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own- 

And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 


Not  so? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I  know  not ;  but  for  pain, 
I  have  felt  much. 

Lucifer.  First-born  of  the  first  man  I 

Thy  present  state  of  sin— and  thou  art  evil, 
Of  sorrow— and  thou  sufFerest,  are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may's*  be;  and  that  state  again. 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Paradise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating, 
In  generations  like  to  dast,  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to,)  shall  endure  and  do.— 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth* 
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Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge? 

Cain,  Tee:  a*  being 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  he  so, 

Thou  hast  it. 

Cain.  Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer,  But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it. 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same 
A  part  cf  all  things. 

Cain,  Not  of  all  things.    No : 

I'll  not  believe  it — for  I  thirst  for  good. 

Lucifer,   And  who  and  what  doth  not?    Who 
covets  eril 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  ?— Afoite—nothmg  1  '#■ 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness. 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  behold, 
Distant  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable, 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
111  cannot  come :  they  are  too  beautiful. 

Lucifer,  Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afar. 

Cain.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glory—- they 
When  nearer  must  be  more  ineffable. 

Lucifer.  Approach   the  things  of  earth 
beautiful, 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Cam,  I  haw  done  this—' 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

Luc\fm.  Then  there  must  be  delusion— what  is 
that 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote  ? 

Cain.  My  sister  Adah.— All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world— 
The  hues  of  twilight— the  sun's  gorgeous  coming- 
Hi*  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears,  as  I  behold 
Uim  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  afan 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds— 
The   forest  shade— the  green  bough— the  bird's 

voice— 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls  ;— 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
Like  Adah's  face :  I  tan  from  earth  and  heaven 
Te  gase  en  it. 

Lucifer.  'Tis  frail  as  fair  mortality, 

In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation, 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents, 
Can  make  its  offspring;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cam.  Yen  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Lucifer.  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood's  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cain.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Lucifer.  It  nvay  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful 
Being  beyond  att  beauty  in  time  eyes. 
Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Cam,  Why  do  I  exist? 

Why  art  thou  wretched  ?  why  are  all  things  so? 
Ev*n  he  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy !  To  produee  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 


And  yet  ray  sire  says  he's  omnipotent 

Then  why  is  evfc-he  being  good  ?  I  ask'd 

This  question  of  my  father :  and  he  said,  * 

Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 

To  good.    Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  oat 

Its  deadly  opposite.    I  lately  saw 

A  lamb  stung  by  a' reptile :  the  poor  suckling 

Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 

And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam  7 

My  father  phick'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 

The  wound ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 

Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 

The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 

Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 

Behold,  my  son !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 

Springs  good! 

Lucifer.         What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

Cain.  Nothing;  ftf 

He  is  my  father :  but  I  thought,  that  'twere 
A  better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stung  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  seidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  fcen 
Unto  thy  children 

Cain.  Most  assuredly; 

What  should  I  be  without  her  ? 
/  Lucifer.  What  am  I  ? 

*    Cam.  Dost  though  love  nothing  ? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  love? 

Cam.  All  things,  my  father  says :  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  if  / 
love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

Cain.  Snows !  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter! 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  tike 
thyself? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  thftefft 

Cain.  Tes,  but  love  don 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it. 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  'tis  beautiful, 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful  ?  how  can  that  be/ 

Lucifer.  With  time. 

Cain.  Bfttt  time  has  past,  and  hither* 

Bven  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  firfr : 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim— 
But  very  fair. 

Lucifer.  .       All  that  must  pass  away 
In  them  and  her. 

Cain.        .  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
Jfnd  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Thesk  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

Lucifer.  I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish 

Cain.  And  I  thee  who  lov*st  nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  1 
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fttsh*  not  near  thy  heart? 

Gem.  Why  should  he  not? 

Lucifer.  Thy  father  loves  1dm  well— so  does  thy 
God. 

Cfct*.  And  so  do  I. 

Lucifer.  Til  well  and  meekly  done. 

Co*  Weekly! 

Lucifer.  He  is  the  second  born  of  flesh, 

And  his  mother's  favorite. 

Cum  Let  him  keep 

Her  favor,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it         • 

Lucifer.  And  his  father's. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  me  }  should  I  not  love  that  which  all  love  ? 

Lucifer.  And  the  Jehovah— the  indulgent  Lord 
And  bounteons  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise- 
He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

Com.  I 

Ne'er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  smiles. 

Lucifer.  Bnt  yon  have  seen  his  angels; 

Com.  Rarely. 

Lucifer.  *•  Bnt 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother : 
Bis  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cam.  So  be  they !  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this  ? 

Lmffer.  Because  then  hast  thought  of  this  ere 
now. 

(fern.  And  if 

I  Asm  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  that— (As 

pauses  as  agitated)— Spirit ! 
Hire  we  are  in  thy  world ;  speak  not  of  mine.   ' 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders ;  thou  hast  shown  me 

those 
Mighty  Pre- Adamites  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck ;  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  stary  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire   brought   us— Death;    thou  hast 

shown  me  much— 
1st  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 
la  Ms  especial  Paradise— or  thine : 
Where  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.       Bert,  and  o'er  all  space. 

Cam.  But  ye 
Htre  some  allotted  dwelling— as  all  things ; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants ; 
AH  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element ;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs, 

thou  say*st ; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine— 
Te  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Lucifer.  rtb,  we  reign 

Together;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye!  perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr*d  in  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 
To  separate  ?    Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Tour  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  2* 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother  ? 

Cain.  We  are  brethren'. 

And  so  we  shall  remain;  but  were  It  not  so, 
I*  spirit  like  to  flesh?  can  it  mil  out  > 
Infinity  witfr  Immortality  ? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  t$  misery— 


For  what? 

Lucifer.  To  reign. 

Cain.  Did  ye  net  tett  me  that 

Te  are  both  eternal  ? 

Lucifer.  Tea ! 

Cain.  And  what  I  have  seen. 

Ton  blue  immensity,  is  boundless  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay. 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then  ?— is  tfrrre 
not 
Enough  ?— why  should  ye  differ  ?  t 

Lucifer.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evil. 

Lucifer.  Which*. 

Cain.  Thou!  for 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not  ? 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made  ?  /  made  ye 
not:' 
Te  are  his  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  us 

Hit  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling.  * 

Lucifer.  I  could  show  thee 

Both ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  them  for  evermore. 

Cain.  And  why  not  now  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to 
gather 
The  little  I  have  shown  thee  into  oalro 
And  clear  thought;  and  thou  wouidst  go  on  aspiring 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries !  the  too  Principles! 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones ! 
Dust!  limit  thy  ambition ;  for  to  see 
Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish ! 

Coin.  And  let  me  perish!  so  1  see  them ! 

Lucifer.  There- 

The  sen  of  her  who  snatch'd  the  apple  spake ! 
But  thou  wouidst  only  perish,  and  not* see  them; 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death? 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I  dread  it  leaf. 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  world, 
Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  *  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge  ?  And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd. 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself  ? 

Cain.  Alas!  I  seem 

Nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness ; 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
'Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  spirit! 

Thou  speak'st  it  proudly ;  but  thyself,  though  proud, 
Hast  a  superior. 

Lucifer.  No ! .  By  heaven,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him— Ke  J 
I  have  a  victor— true ;  but  no  superior. 
Homage  he  has  from  all— but  none  from  me; 
I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven.    Through  all  eternity,  ' 
And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space* 
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And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 

All,  all,  will  I  dispute !  And  world  by  world, 

And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe 

Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 

Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 

Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  quench' d ! 

And  what  can  quench  our  immortality, 

Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  ? 

He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquered 

Evil;  but  what  will  he  the  rood  he  gives  ? 

Were  I  the  victor,  hie  works  would  be  deem'd 

The  only  evil  ones.    And  you,  ye  new 

And  scarce-born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 

To  you  already  in  your  little  world  ? 

Cain.  But  few ;  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

Lucifer.  Back 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  ye  and  yours, 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence, 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  gi^er ; 
But  if  he  gives  you  good — so  call  him ;  if 
Evil  springs  from  him,  do  not  name  it  mine; 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  font :  and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given— 
Your  reason : — let  it  not  be  oversway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling : 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails ; 
So  shall  your  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own. 

[They  disappear. 


ACT    HI. 
SCENE  I. 

The  Earth,  near  Eden,  a*  in  Act  1. 

Enter  Caix  and  Adah. 

Adah.  Hush  !  tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cain.  I  will  I  but  wherefore  ? 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cam.  Cypress!  'tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn'd 
O'er  what  it  shadows ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy  ? 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

8hut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Caw.  Ay,  the  last— 

And  longest ;  bnt  no  matter— lead  me  to  him. 

[They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears !  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips,  too, 

How  beautifully  parted  !  No ;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now :  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over  j 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
Tis  cosed. 

Cain.  You  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 


MyheaxttOltaeti.  He  slides,  and  sleeps  (—Sleeps* 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  leas  young :  sleep  on,  and  smile! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent !  thou  hast  not  pluek'd  the  fruit— 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked  I  Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine  1  But  now  sleep  on. 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them) 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  slear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.  He  must  dream— 
Of  what  ?  Of  Paradise !— Ay !  dream  of  it, 
My  disinherited  boy !  'Tis  but  a  dream; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers. 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy  1 

Adah.  Dear  Cain !  Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  oat 
son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  ? 
Can  we  not  make  another  ? 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 
And  Zillah— our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whpm.we  owe  so  much  besides'  our  birth  ? 

Cain.  Yes— death,  too,  is  among  the  debts  wt 
owe  her. 

Adah.  Cain !   that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew 
thee  hence, 
Hath  sadden'd  thine  still  deeper.    I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
"Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge ;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him. 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain.  So  soon ! 

Adah.  +  Tis  scaredf 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed :  two  long  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

Cain.  And  yet  I  have  approach *d  that  sun,  ■»• 
seen 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  mors 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds  he  never  lit :  methought 
Years  had  roll'd  o'er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  horns. 

Cain.  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
Pleasing  or  painful ;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings ;  skirr'd  extinguish'd  worlds; 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrow'd  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity ;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.    Well  said  the  spirit, 
That  I  was  nothing ! 

Adah.  Wherefore  said  he  so  ? 

Jehovah  said  not  that.    ' 

Cam.  No:  he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are ; 
And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpse*  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again— for  what  ? 

Adah.  Thou  know'**- 
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Cam.  What  is  thai 

feus  ?  &oy«mn'dt  then  let  them  die  ? 

iM.  Them  haet  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that 
thought 
Thy  own,  tat  of  the- spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /could  die  lor  them,  so  they  might  Eve ! 

Cam.  Why,  so  say  I— provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  or  life, 
And  that  our  Mttle  nay  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

Adah.  How  know  wo  that  some  such  atonement 
one  day 
May  not  redeem  our  raee  ? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  ?  what  atonement 
Were  there  ?  why,  %oe  are  innocent :  what  have  we 
Done  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  oar  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
If  it  he  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Alas !   thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain :  thy 
words 
Soond  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cam.  Then  lekve  me ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cam.  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah.  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  tacrine©  to  God  on  thy  return. 

Cain.  And  how  knew  he  that  /would  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt  offerings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
8howi  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

Adah.  Surely,  'tis  well  4one. 

Cam.  One  altar  may  suffice :  /have  no  offering. 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers,  and  fruits ; 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
&fo&  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

Cain.  I  have  toil'd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the 
sun, 
According  to  the  curse :— must  I  do  more  ? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  oread  we  eat  ?  For  what  must  I  be  grateful  ? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
Till  I  return  to  dust  ?  If  I  am  nothing— 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite, 
And  seem  well  pleased  with  pain  ?  For  what  should  I 
Be  contrite  ?  for  my  father's  sin,  already 
Eipiatc  with  what  we  all  have  undergone, 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed  ? 
Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there, 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him !  better  'twere 
I  saatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God! 

Touch  not  the  child— my  child !  thy  child !  Oh  Cain  ? 

Cain.  Fear  not!   for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the 
power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  rader  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 

*d*h.  Then,  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech  ? 
35 


Cain.  If  eid 

Twere  better  that  ho  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath ;  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say— 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so!  Where  were  lien  the 
joys, 
The  mothers  joys  of  watching,  nourishing. 
And  loving  him  ?  Soft !  he  awakes.    Sweet  Enoch! 
[She  got*  to  the  child 
Oh  Cain !  look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
How  like  to  me,  how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike ;  is't  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  aire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  In  each  other ;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.    Love  us,  then,  my  Cain ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look  !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms, 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing*d  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain  ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !  Bless  him,  Cain ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cain.  Bless  thee,  hoy  I 

If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee, 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse ! 

Adah.  It  shall 

8urely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Cain.  Of  that  I  doubt; 

But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

Adah.  Our  brother  cornea.     ( 

Cain.  Thy  brother  Abel. 

Enter  Abel. 

Abel.  Welcome,  Cain !  My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee ! 

Cain.  Abel,  hail! 

Abel.  Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been 
wandering 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.    Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father? 

Cain.  No. 

A  bel.       Why  then  commune  with  him  ?  he  may  bo 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain.  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so— if  so  you  term  him  ? 

Abel.  Term  him  !  your  words  are  strange,  to-day, 
any  brother. 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah.  Farewell,  my  Cain ; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.    May  his  soft  spirit, 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness ! 

\Exit  Adah  with  her  child. 

Abel.  Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not. 

Abel.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

Cain.  The  dead 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  .space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  «nd  i 
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A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 

Buns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced 

spheres 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse:  leave  me,  Abel. 

Abel.  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with   unnatural 
light— 
Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue— 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound— 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

Cain.  It  means 1  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

Abel.  Not  till  we  have   pray'd   and  sacrificed 
together. 

Cain.  Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abel.  Beth  well,  I  hope. 

Cain.  But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that, 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am : 
Revere  him,  then— but  let  it  be  alone— 
At  least,  without  me. 

Abel.  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son, 
If  as  my  elder  I  revered  thee  not, 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  Ood  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood— 'tis  thy  place. 
•  Cain.  But  I  have  ne'er 

Asserted  it. 

Abel.  The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 

To  do  so  now :  thy  soul  seems  laboring  in 
Some  strong  delusion ;  it  will  calm  thee. 

Cam.  No ; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.    Cabn  I  say  I  ?  Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.   My  Abel,  leave  me ! 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.  Neither;  we  must  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not. 

Cam.  If  it  must  be  so— well,  then, 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

Abel.  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me :  they  to  mo  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

AbeL         Choose  thou ! 

Cain.  I  have  chosen. 

AbeL  'Tis  the  highest, 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.    Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 

Cam.  Where  are  thine  ? 

Abel.  Behold  them 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof— 
A  shepherd's  humble  offering. 

Cain.  I  have  no  flocks ; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil— its  fruit ; 

[He  gathers  fruits, 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 
[They  drees  their  altars,  and  kindle  a  flame 


AbeL  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No— I  am  new  to  this ;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I  will  follow— as  I  may. 

AbeL  (kneehng.)  Oh  Ood  1 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  lather's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been. 
Bad  not  thy  justice  been  so  tempered  with 


The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 
Compared  with  our  great  crimes :— Sole  Locdoi  light 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity ; 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence- 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfilled— 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd's 
First  of  the  first-born  flocks— an  offering, 
In  itself  nothing— as  what  offering  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee  ?— but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dnst,  of  which  he  is,  in  honor 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore ! 

Cain,  (standing  erect  during  this  speech.)  Spilt, 
whate'er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be— and,  if  good, 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth !  and  Ood  in  heaven ! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works  .*— 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 
Take  them !  If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee. 
If  thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  whim 

smokes 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies ; 
Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth, 
And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain'd  turf 
I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 
Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
Suffier'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  on  ours  I    If  a  shrine  without  victim, 
And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favor, 
Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it, 
He  is— such  as  thou  mad'st  him ;  and  seeks  nothing 
Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling :  if  he's  evil, 
Strike  him !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st— 
For  what  can  he  oppose  ?    If  he  be  good, 
Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt  1  since  all 
Rests  upon  thee;  and  good  and  evil  seem 
To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will; 
And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 
Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 
Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 
Its  mandate ;  which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 

[The  f re  vpon  the  altar  of  Xssl  kindlet  into  a 
column  of  the  brightest  flame,  and  ascends  Jv 
heaven;  while  a  whirlwind  throws  down  the 
altar  of  Cain,  and  scatters  the  fruits  ahroed 
upon  the  earth. 

Abel,  (kneeling.)  Oh,  brother,  pray!  Jehovah*! 
wroth  with  thee. 

Com.  Why  so  ? 

Abel.  Thy  fruits  are  scatter**  on  As  earth. 

Cain.  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  tkesi 
return; 
Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer: 
Thy  burnt  flesh-off 'ring  prospers  better,  see 
How  Heav'n  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  win 
blood! 

Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  offering's  aeceptanes, 
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r  of  nine  own  before 
It  ii  too  late. 

Cain.  I  will  build  no  more  alters, 

Not  reflex  any.— 
Abel,  (rising.)    Cam!  what  meanest  thou? 
Cam.  To  east  down  yon  vile  flatt'rer  of  the  cloudy 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  pray*!*—  \ 

Thine  altar,  with  Ha  blood  of  lambs  and  kids, 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy* d  in  blood. 
Abel,  (opposing  him.)  Thou  ahalt  not :— add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words  1  let  that  altar  stand— 'tis  hallowM  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
la  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cam.  His! 

Bia  pleasure  t  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fames  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 
To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Stall  yearn  for  their  dead  offspring  ?  or  the  pangs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?    Give  way!  this  bloody  record 
sain  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation ! 
AbeL  Brother,  give  back !  thou  shall  not  touch 
my  altar 
Wlm  violence;  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it, 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  'tis  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice !    Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be 
AbeL  What  mean'st  thou  ? 

Cam.  Giro— 

Qmway!— thy  God  loves  Wood!— then  look  to  it:— 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  moral 

AbeL  In  Aw  great  name, 

1  itand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  Us  acceptance. 

Cam.  If  thou  lov'st  thyself, 

Stand  back  tul  I  have  etreWd  this  turf  along 

Its  native  soil :— else 

AM,  (apposing  him.)  I  lore  God  far  more 
Than  life. 
Cam.  (striking  him  with  a  brand,  an  the  temples  f 
which  ha  snatches  from  the  altar.)  Then 
take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Race  ae  km*  lives. 
Abel,  (faBs.)  What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother  ? 
Cam.  Brother! 

AbtL  Oh,  God  t  receive  thy  servant, 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did     Pern,  give  mo    give  me  thy  hand ;  and 

tell 
PoorZQUh— - - 
Cain,  (after  a  moment  $  stupefaction.)  Jsfyhand! 
'tis  all  red,  and  with— 
What  ?  {A  long  pau*e.--Lookmg  slowly  round. 

Where  am  I ?  alone!  Whole's  Abel  ?  where 
Cain?  Can  it  be  that  I  am  he?    My  brother. 
Awake !— why  tiest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth  ? 
Tia  not  the  hour  of  slumber :— -why  so  pale  ? 
What,  heat  thou !— 4fcou  wert  full  of  life  this  morn! 
Abel !  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not )  I  smote 
Too  fiercely  but  not  fatally.    Ah,  why 
WooH'st  thou  oppose  me  ?    This  is  mockery ; 
And  only  done  to  daunt  me :— as  a  blow— 
And  but  a  blow/.    Stir    sthr   nay,  only  stir! 
Why,  so— thatfa  well !— thou  breatVst !   breath* 

unon  sue) ! 
Oh,  God!  Oh,  God! 
Abei,  (eery  fatnOg.)  What's  he  who  speaks  of 
Gem} 


Cmn.  Thy  murderer. 

Abei.  Then  may  God  forgive  him !  Cam, 

Comfort  poor  Zillah :— she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [Aml  diss. 

Cain.  And  I  none !— Who  makes  me  brotherlesa  ? 
His  eyes  are  open !  then  he  is  not  dead ! 
Death  is  like  sleep :  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
His  lips,  too,  are  apart ;  why  then  he  breathes ; 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not.— His  heart !  his  heart  !— 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat?  methinks No !— no ! 

This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 
The  native  of  another  and  worse  world. 
The  earth  swims  round  me :— what  is  this  ?  'tis  wet 
[Puts  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  then  looks  at  it. 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews !  'Tis  blood— my  blood— 
My  brother's  and  my  own ;  and  shed  by  me ! 
Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  life 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesu  ? 
But  he  cannot  be  dead !— Is  silence  death  ? 
No ;  he  will  wake :  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 
Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Thus  quickly !— he  hath  spoken  to  me  since— 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?— My  brother !— No : 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name ;  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.    Yet— yet— speak  to  me. 
Oh !  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice,  ^ 

That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again ! 

Enter  Zillah. 

Zillah.  I  heard  a  heavy  sound :  what  can  it  be) 
'Tis  Cain ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.  What 
Dost  thou  there,  brother?  Doth  he  sleep?  Oh! 

heav'n ! 
What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ?— No ! 

no! 

It  is  not  blood ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? 
Abel!  what's  this?— who  hath  done  this?'  He 

moves  not ; 
He  breathes  not :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from 

mine. 
With  stony  lifelessness :  Ah !  cruel  Cain ; 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  ?    Whatever  hath  assail'd  him, 

wert  the  stronger,  and  should'st  have  stepp'd 

in 

him  and  aggression !    Father !— Eve  !— 
hither!    Death  is  in  the  world ! 
[Exit  Zillah,  calling  on  her  Parents,  fr 
Cain,  (solus.)  And  who  hath  brought  him  there  £~ 

I— who  abhor 
The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Impoison'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect— I  have  led  him  here,  and  giv*n 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace, 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last— a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  me ;— but  he  shall  ne'er  awake ! 

Enter  Adam,  Eyh,  Adah,  and  Zillah. 

Adam.  A  voice  ofvro  from  Zillah  brla^meherej-* 
What  do  I  see  ?— Tie  true !— My  son  I— my  son  I 
Woman,  behold  tike  serpent's  work,  and  thine ! 

[2b  Bn. 

Eve.  Oh!  speak  not  of  h  now:  the  serpents  fengi 
Aremmyheavt.    My  best  beloved,  Abel ! 
Jehovah!  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  take  him  from  me1 
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Adam.  Who, 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed  ?— speak,  Cain,  since 

thou 
Wert  present ;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

Eve.  Ah!  a  livid  light 

Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud !  yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody !  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar, 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with— -r 

Adam.  Speak,  my  son ! 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah,  Speak,  Cain !  and  say  it  was  not  thou  ! 

Eve.  It  was. 

I  see  it  now— he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  .Mb  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong- 

Cain  !  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal, 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

Eve.  Hear,  Jehovah ! 

May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  breed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  daya  be  desolate !  May— 

Adah.  Hold ! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son- 
Corse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betroth'd. 

Eve.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zfllah  no  husband— me  no  eon  /—for  thus 
I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore ! 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us,  as  he  broke 
That  of  his  nature,  in  yon — -Oh  death !  death  ! 
Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurrM  thee  ? 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  ? 

Adam.  Eve !  let  not  this, 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us ; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve,  (pointing  to  Cain.)  His  will.*!  the  will  of 
yon  incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.    May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother !  May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path- 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth— the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions !  May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim! 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death ! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip  ! 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him ! 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with  ! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 
Hence,  fratricide !  henceforth  that  word  is  Cam. 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind, 
Who  shall  abwor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire  ! 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet !  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home !  the  dust 
A  grave!  the  sun  his  light !  and  heaven  her  God ! 

[£s*Evs. 


Adam.  Cain!  get  thee  forth:  we dwaU  no  n*n 

*         together. 
Depart !  and  leave  the  dead  to  me— I  am 
Henceforth  alone— wc  never  must  meet  more, 

Adah.  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father. » 
not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head ! 
+Adam.  I  curse  him  not :  his  spirit  be  his  cans. 
Come,  ZiUah ! 

ZiUah.  I  must  watch  my  husband's  corss, 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gonf 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  ZiUah ! 

ZiUah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay,       ( 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm— my  heart !  my  heart  • 

[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah  wept*?* 

Adah.  Cain !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forts. 
I  am  ready, 
So  shall  our  children  be.    I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.    Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night.— Nay,  speak  to  me, 
To  me— thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me! 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  the* 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  ?   Dwt  th* 
not  fear  ' 

To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Adah.  I  ** 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  hrotberla* 
I  must  not  speak  of  this—it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  exclaims,  Cain !  Cain! 

Adah.  Hear'st  thou  that  «*** 

The  Voice  within.  Coin !  Cain ! 

Adah.  It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  *•* 

Enter  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Angel.  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

Cam.  Ajalthff 

My  brother's  keeper  ?  . 

Angel.  Cain!  what  hast  thou  done? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  criet  out, 

Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord!— New  in 

thou 

Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 

To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  ^f0^- 

Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it »» 

not 
Yield  thee  her  strength :  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth ! 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  betf  • 
Behold,  thou  driveat  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 
And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 
Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
8hall  slay  him. 

Coin.  Would  they  could  I  but  who  srettaij 

Shall  slay  me  ?  where  are  these  on  the  lone  ear* 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

Adah.  Angel  of  light!  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father, 

Angel.  Then  he*  would  but  be  what  his  fathst  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  see'st  so  besmear'd  with  blood? 
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Tie  fratricHe  might  well  engender  parricides.— 
Bit  ft  shall  not  be  so— the  Lord  thy  God 
Asd  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cam,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.    Come  hither ! 

One.  What 

WooU'st  thou  with  me  ? 

Aye?.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cam.  Wo,  let  me  die ! 

Jmgal  It  must  not  be. 

[Th*  Akobl  sett  the  mark  on  Cain's  brxno. 

Cam.  Itbnrns 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it. 
Ii  there  more  ?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

Angel.  Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from 
the  womb, 
A*  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till ;  but  he 
Thou  alew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cam.  Alter  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten ; 
In  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  sire  mourn'd  for  Sden. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust— 
Aad  why  not  so  ?  let  him  return  to-day, 
And  I  lie  ghastly !  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved ;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.  Who  shall  heal  murder  ?  what  is  done  is 
done. 
Go  forth  I  fulfil  thy  days !  and  be  thy  deeds, 
Unlike  the  last !  [  The  Awoel  disappear*. 

Adah.  He's  gone,  let  us  go  forth ; 

I  hen  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.       Ah!  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for !. 
Aad  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears ! 
But  the  four  rivers  •  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Tkmk'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me  ? 

Adah.  If  I  thought  he  would  not,  I  would— 


'A»«twd««n" 


CWs,  (interrupting  her.)  No  ! 

No  mere  of  threats :  we  have  had  too  many  of  them 
Go  to  our  children  ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead ; 
Let  us  depart  together. 

Cain.  Oh!  thou  dead 

And  eTerlasting  witness !  whose  unsinkxng 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven !  what  thou  nets  art, 
I  know  not  1  but  if  thou  see'st  what  I  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgire  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul.— Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  dr&in'd 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own, 
In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 
Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 
To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  should'st  have  done 
For  me— compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave— 
The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality, 
But  who-hath  dug  that  grave  ?  Oh,  earth !  Oh,  earth ! 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  I 
Give  thee  back  this.— Now  for  the  wilderness. 
[Adah  stoope  down  and  kieeee  the  body  of  Abel. 

Adah.  A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother 
Has  been  thy  lot !    Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep.    My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them ; 
But  yet  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 
Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain !  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain.  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way ; 
'Tifl  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 

Adah.  Lead !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may 
our  God 
Be  thine !    Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cain.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.    I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race, 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage  couch, 
And  might  have  temper'd  this  stern  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring ! 
OAbel! 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  him ! 

Cam.  But  with  me  /— 


MARINO   FALIERO,  DOGE  OF   VENICE. 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


*Dma  hqim  wUdt»  Adita."- 


PREFACE. 

Thb  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  is 
one  of  the  moat  remarkable  events  in  the  annals 
of  the  most  singular  government,  city,  and  people 
of  modern  history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1365. 
Every  thing  about  Venice  is,  or  was,  extraordinary 
—her  aspect  is  like  a  dream,  and  her  history  is  like 
a  romance.  The  story  of  the  Doge  is  to  be  .found 
in  all  her  Chronicles,  and  particularly  detailed  in 
the  "  lives  of  the  Doges,"  by  Marin  Sanuto,  which 
is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  simply  and  clearly 
related,  and  is  perhaps  more  dramatic  in  itself  than 
any  scenes  which  can  be  founded  upon  the  subject. 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
talents  and  of  courage.  I  find  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where 
he  beat  the  king  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  80,000 
men,  killing  8000  men,  and  keeping  the  besieged  at 
the  same  time  in  check;  an  exploit  of  which  I 
know  none  similar  in  history  except  that  of  Cesser 
at  Alesia,  and  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade.  He 
was  afterwards  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  same 
war.  He  took  Capo  d'Istria.  He  was  ambassador 
at  Genoa  and  Rome,  at  which  last  he  received  the 
news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedom ;  his  absence 
being  a  proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no  intrigue, 
since  he  was  apprised  of  his  predecessor's  death 
and  his  own  succession  at  the  same  moment.  But 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ungovernable  temper. 
A  story  is  told  by  Sanuto,  of  his  having,  many 
years  before,  when  podesta  and  captain  at  Treviso, 
boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who  was  somewhat 
tardy  in  bringing  the  Host.  For  this,  honest  Sanuto 
"  saddles  him  with  a  judgment,"  as  Thwackum  did 
Square;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  was 
punished  or  rebuked  by  the  Senate  for  this  outrage 
at  the  time  of  its  commission.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church, 
for  we  find  him  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  invested 
with  the  fief  of  Val  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of 
Treviso,  and  with  the  title  of  Count,  by  Lorenzo 
Count-Bishop  of  Ceneda.     For   these  facta  my 


authorities  are  Sanuto,  Vetter  Sandi,  Andrea  X*r- 
agero,  and  the  account  of  ths  siege  of  Zara,  fat 
published  by  the  indefatigable  Abate  Morelli,  in  hu 
"Monument!  Veneaiani  di  varia  Letteratura, 
printed  in  1796,  all  of  which  I  have  looked  oyer  in 
the  original  language.  The  modems,  Darn,  Si* 
mondi,  and  Laugier,  nearly  agree  with  the  ancient 
chroniclers.  Sismondi  attributes  the  conspiracy  to 
his  jealousy ;  but  I  find  thin  no  where  "**^J 
the    national   historians.    Vettor  Sandi,  indeed* 

says,  that  "Altri   scrissero  che *[* 

gelosa  suspicion  di  esso  Doge  siasi  fatto  (tficbel 
Steno)  staccar  con  violenaa,"  Ac.  &c;  but  tiuj 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  general 
opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanuto  or  by  ISaf- 
agero,  and  Sandi  himself  adds,  a  moment  after, 
that  "per  altre  Veneziane  memorie  traapiri,  «* 
non  U  mdo  desiderio  di  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia 
congiura  ma  anche  la  innate  abituale  ambition  sua. 
per  cui  anel  ava  a  farsi  principe  independente- 
The  first  motive  appears  to  have  been  wdt**? 
the  gross  affront  of  the  words  written  by  Hicn« 
Steno  on  the  ducal  chair,  and  by  the  light  ana 
inadequate  sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the  offender, 
who  was  one  of  their  «« tre  Capi."  The  attentions 
of  8teno  himself  appear  to  have  been  direct* 
towards  one  of  her  damsels,  and  not  to  the  "  D°8** 
ressa  "  herself,  against  whose  fame  not  the  elightest 
insinuation  appears,  while  she  is  praised  for  off 
beauty,  and  remarked  for  hex  youth.  Neither  do  i 
find  it  asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi  be  aa 
assertion)  that  the  Doge  was  actuated  by  J***"* 
of  his  wife;  but  rather  by  respect  for  her,  and  W 
his  own  honor,  warranted  by  his  past  servicei  aw 
present  dignity  .. 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  —  -*■* 

to  in  English,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Vie*J » 
Italy.  His  account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  §*» 
jests  about  old  men  and  young  wives,  snd  wondef 
ing  at  so  great  an  effect  from  so  slight  a  cans*. 
How  so  acute  and  severe  an  observer  of  nunJuw 
as  the  author  of  Zeluco  could  wonder  at  thu MJ 
inconceivable.    He  knew  that  a  basin  of  water  ap1 
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n  Mia.  Masham's  gown  deprived  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  of  his  command,  and  led  to  the  inglorious 
peace  of  Utrecht-* that  Louis  XIV.  was  plunged 
into  the  most  desolating  wars  because  his  minister 
was  nettled  at  his  finding  fault  with  a  window,  and 
wished  to  give  him  another  occupation— that  Helen 
lost  Troy-Hthat  Lneretia  expelled  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome— and  that  Cava  Drought  the  Moors  to  Spain— 
that  an  insulted  husband  led  the  Gauls  to  Clusium, 
tad  thence  to  Rome— that  a  single  Terse  of  Fred' 
eick  II.  of  Prussia  on  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  and  a 
jest  en  Madame  de  Pompadour,  led  to  the  battle  of 
Bosbach— that  the  elopement  of  Dearbhorgil  with 
Mac  Marched  conducted  the  English  to  the  slavery 
of  Ireland— that  a  personal  pique  between  Maria 
Antoinette  and  the  duke  of  Means  precipitated 
&e  first  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons— and,  not  to 
multiply  instances,  that  Commodus,  Domitian,  and 
Caligula  fell  victims  not  to  their  public  tyranny, 
oat  to  private  vengeance— and  that  an  order  to 
make  Cromwell  disembark  from  the  ship  in  which 
he  would  have  sailed  to  America  destroyed  both 
king  and  commonwealth.  After  these  instances, 
on  the  least  reflection,  it  is  indeed  extraordinary  in 
Dr.  Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a  man  used  to 
command,  who  had  served  and  swayed  in  the  most 
important  offices,  should  fiercely  resent,  in  a  fierce 
age,  an  unpunished  affront,  the  grossest  that  can 
be  offered  to  a  man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant.  The 
*ge  of  Faliero  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  to 
am  it 

"The  7<m>ff  imn*»  wnOi  b  Eh*  tOmr  on  Ire, 
Bm  Hfa  nihat  mmt  to  *c  old  Mrt  W." 

"  Yooaf  nan  kmo  ffc»  and  mmb  fetfrt  affront*, 
Old  ifcbrfovat  both." 

Lengier's  reflections  are  more  philosophical:— 
"Tale  fa  a  flue  ignominioso  di  un'  uomo,  che  la  sua 
sascita,  la  sua  eta,  il  auo  carattere  dovevano  tener 
Jontano  dalle  paasioni  produttrici  di  grandi  delitti. 
IsnoitaUnti  per  lungo  tempo  esercitati  ne'  maggiori 
snpleghi,  la  sua  capacita  sperimentata  ne*  governi 
e  nelle  ambasciate,  gli  avevano  acquistato  la  stima 
e  U  fiducia  de*  cittadini,  ed  avevano  untiti  i  suffiragj 
per  collocarlo  alia  testa  della  republica.  Innalsato 
ad  un  grado  che  terminava  gloriosamenta  la  sua 
^ta,  il  risentimento  di  un'  ingiuria  leggiera  insinuo 
fiel  no  cuore  tal  veleno  che  bast6  a  corrompere  le 
antiche  sue  qualita,  e  a  condurlo  al  termine  dei 
•ceflerati ;  serio  essempio,  che  prova  non  estervi  etdf 
*»  cvi  la  prudtnza  umana  sia  ncura,  e  che  neW  uomo 
r&tano  tempre  passion*  capaci  a  disonararh,  guando 
aon  irwigili  sopra  se  stesso."—Lattgitrt  Italian 
tovulation,  vol.  iv.  page  80,  31. 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero 
begged  his  life  ?  I  have  searched  the  chroniclers, 
and  find  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  true  that  he 
avowed  all.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of 
torture,  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
application  for  mercy  on  his  part;  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  having  taken  him  to  the  rack 
teems  to  argue  anything  but  his  having  shown  a 
want  of  firmness,  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
also  mentioned  by  those  minute  historians  who  by 
no  means  favor  him :  such,  indeed,  would  be  con- 
trary to  his  character  as  a  soldier,  to  the  age  in 
which  h#  lived,  and  at  which  he  died,  as  it  is  to  the 
truth  of  history.  I  know  no  justification  at  any 
distance  of  time  for  calumniating  an  historical 


character;  surely  truth  belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  they  who  have  died  upon  a 
scaffold,  have  generally  had  faults  enough  of  their 
own,  without  attributing  to  them  that  which  the 
very  incurring  of  the  perils  which  conducted  them 
to  their  violent  death  renders,  of  all  others,  the 
most  improbable.  The  black  veil  which  is  painted 
over  the  place  of  Marino  Talicro  amongst  the 
doges,  and  the  Giants*  Staircase  where  he  was 
crowned,  and  discrowned,  and  decapitated,  struck 
forcibly  upon  my  imagination,  as  did  his  fiery 
character  and  strange  story.  I  went  in  1819,  in 
search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the  church 
San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo,  and  as  I  was  standing 
before  the  monument  of  another  family,  a  priest 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  can  show  you  finer 
monuments  than  that."  I  told  him  that  I  was  in 
search  of  that  of  the  Faliero  family,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  Doge  Marino's.     "Oh,"  said  he, 

I  win  show  it  you ; "  and  conducting  me  to  the 
outside,  pointed  out  a  sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with 
an  illegible  inscription.  He  said  that  it  had  been 
in  a  convent  adjoining,  but  was  removed  after9  the 
French  came,  and  placed  in  its  present  situation ; 
that  he  find  seen  the  tomb  opened  at  its  removal ; 
there  were  still  some  bones  remaining,  but  no 
positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation.  The  eques- 
trian statue  of  which  I  have  made  mention  in  the 
third  act  as  before  that  church  is  not,  however,  of  a 
Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior, 
although  of  a  later  date.  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  family  prior  to  Marino:  Ordelafo, 
who  fell  In  battle  at  Zara  in  1117,  (where  his 
descendant  afterwards  conquered  the  Huns,)  and 
Vital  Faliero,  who  reigned  in  1082.  The  family, 
originally  from  Fano,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
blood  and  wealth  in  the  city  of  once  the  most 
wealthy  and  still  the  most  ancient  families  in 
Europe.  The  length  I  have  gone  into  on  this 
subject  will  show  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  it. 
Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  the  tragedy,  I 
have  at  least  transferred  into  our  language  an 
historical  fact  worthy  of  commemoration. 

It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  this 
work,  and,  before  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the 
records,  I  was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn 
on  a  jealousy  in  Faliero.  But  perceiving  no  found- 
ation for  this  in  historical  truth,  and  aware  that 
jealousy  is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  drama,  I 
have  given  it  a  more  historical  form.  I  was,  be- 
sides, well  advised  by  the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on 
that  point,  in  talking  with  him  of  my  intention,  al 
Venice,  in  1817.  "  If  you  make  him  jealous,"  said 
he,  '*  recollect  that  you  have  to  contend  with  estab- 
lished writers,  to  say  nothing  of  Shakspears,  and 
an  exhausted  subject ;— stick  to  the  old  fiery  Doge's 
natural  character,  which  will  bear  you  out,  if  prop- 
erly drawn ;  and  make  your  plot  as  regular  as  you 
can."— Sir  William  Drummond  gave  me  nearly  the 
same  counsel.  How  far  I  have  followed  these  in- 
structions, or  whether  they  have  availed  me,  is  not 
for  me  to  decide.  I  have  had  no  view  to  the  stage ; 
in  its  present  state  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  exalted 
object  of  ambition ;  besides  I  have  been  too  much 
behind  the  scenes  to  have  thought  it  so  at  any 
time.  And  I  cannot  conceive  any  man  of  irritable 
feeling  putting  himself  at  the  mercies  of  an  audi- 
ence :— -the  sneering  reader,  and  the  loud  critic, 
and  the  tart  review,  are   scattered  and  distant 
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calamities ;  but  the  trampling  of  an  intelligent  or 
of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a  production  which,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labor  to  the 
writer,  is  a  palpable  and  immediate  grievance, 
heightened  by  a  man's  doubt  of  their  competency 
to  judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his  own  imprudence 
in  electing  them  his  judges.  Were  I  capable  of 
writing  a  play  which  could  be  deemed  stage  worthy, 
success  would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  failure 
great  pain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  even  during 
the  time  of  being  one  of  the  committee  of  one  of 
the  theatres,  I  never  made  the  attempt,  and  never 
will.*  But  surely  there  is  dramatic  power  some- 
where, where  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Milman,  and 
John  Wilson  exist.  The  "City  of  the  Plague" 
and  the  "Fall  of  Jerusalem"  arc  full  of  the  best 
"materiel**  for  tragedy  that  has  been  seen  since 
Horace  Walpole,  except  passages  of  Ethwald  and 
Be  Montfort.  It  is  the  fashion  to  underrate  Horace 
Walpole  ;  firstly,  because  he  was  a  nobleman,  and 
secondly,  because  he  was  a  gentleman ;  but  to  say 
nothing  of  the  composition  of  his  incomparable 
letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  he  is  the 
"  TJltimus  Romanorum,"  the  author  of  the  Myste- 
rious Mother,  a  tragedy  of  the  higher  osier,  and, 
not  a  puling  love-play.  He  is  the  father  of  the  first 
romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our  language, 
and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than  any  living 
writer,  be  he  who  he  may. 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Faliero,  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  the  desire  of  preserving, 
though  still  too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity 
than  the  irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the 
English  theatrical  compositions,  permits,  has  in- 
duced me  to  represent  the  conspiracy  as  already 
formed,  and  the  Doge  acceding  to  it,  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  was  of  bis  own  preparation  and  that  of  Is 
ncl  Bertuccio.  The  other  characters  (except  that 
of  the  duchess),  incidents,  and  almost  the  time, 
which  was  wonderfully  short  for  such  a  design  in 
real  life,  are  strictly  historical,  except  that  all  the 
consultations  took  place  in  the  palace.  Had  I  fol- 
lowed this,  the  unity  would  have  been  better  pre- 
served ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  the  Doge  in  the 
full  assembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead  of  monot- 
onously placing  him  always  in  dialogue  with  the 


individuals.    For  the  real  facts,  I  refer  to  tbs 

extracts  given  in  the  Appendix  in  the  Italian,  with, 
translation. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA. 

Jkf«i.— Mabixo  Fiaib&o,  Doge  of  Verne*. 

Bbbtcccio  Falibro,  Nephew  of  tke  Dog*. 
Lxoni,  a  Patricia*  and  Senator. 
Bbhiktbndb,  Chief  of  the  Council*/  Ten, 
Michel  Stbno,  one  of  the  three  Capi  of 

the  Forty. 
Israel  Bertuccio,  Chief 

of  the  Artenal, 
Philip  Calendar,        \&m*pir*tore* 
Daoolimo, 
Bertram, 

y*SignorediNottef 

Signer  of  the  Night,  f 


•  While  1  wa*  la  tin  sub-conuniUc«  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  1  can  vouch 
tv  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  for  myself,  that  we  did  our  brat  to  bring  batik  da 
legitimate  drama.  I  tried  what  1  could  to  get  *•  De  Mondbn"  revived, 
m  vain,  and  equally  in  vain  In  fcvor  of  Sothevyx  ••  Wan,"  which 
thought  an  acting  play ;  ami  I  endeavored  also  to  wake  Mr.  Coleridge  to 
write  a  tragedy.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  secret  will  hnrUly  beneve  thai  Che 
"  School  for  Scandal  "  »  the  pliy  which  has  brought  taut  money,  averaging 
the  number  of  Uroee  k  has  been  acted  ainee  ha  production :  ao  Manager 
Dfcdm  assured  me.  Of  wlut  ha*  occurred  since  Matiirin'a  "  Bertram,"  t 
am  not  aware ;  eo  that  I  may  be  traducing,  through  ignorance,  some  excel, 
wot  new  writer ;  if  ao,  1  beg  their  pinion.  1  have  been  Absent  from  England 
nearly  Ave  yean,  and,  till  It*  year,  1  n*vrr  read  an  English  newspaper 
since  my  departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of  theatrical  matters  through 
the  median  of  the  Parisiui  Gasrtte  ofG-iiignani,  nud  only  lor  the  last  twelve 
months.  t«t  me  then  deprecate  all  offense  to  tragic  or  comic  writers,  to 
whom  I  wish  well,  and  of  whom  1  know  noUiing.  The  long  eomplaiute  of 
the  actual  state  or  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  no  fault  of  the  performers. 
J  can  conceive  nothing  better  than  RrrnMr,  Gxike,  and  Kean  la  thrir  very  dif- 
ferent manners,  or  (hin  EU'maii  ill  fentisvMn'*  comedy,  and  hi  some  ports  of 
tragedy.  Miss  O'Neill  1  new  saw,  having  nude  and  It'  pt  a  dciemlnadon  to 
««IioujlugwtiJchstxwW(lhkleor<C«tHrbmyr-a)IWtk.ni>fBfcklon..  mVldous 
•ad  Xembte  were  the  ideal  of  tragic  action ;  1  never  saw  any  thug  at  all 
;  for  this  reason,  we  shall  never  see  again 
When  Sean  is  bUined  for  want  of  Osgirity,  we 
r  that  It  Is  a  grace  and  not  an  art,  and  not  to  bs  attained  by 
In  ail  not  «w/»r»natnral  pans,  he  bj  perfect;  area  he)  very  defects 
,  or  seem  to  belong,  to  the  parti  tbemaelvoa,  and  appear  truer  to 
nature  But  of  Remote  we  may  aay,  with  referent;  to  his  acting,  what  the 
Cardinal  Da  Rett  said  of  (he  Manjub  of  Montro*,  «•  that  ha  was  ths  only 
man  a*  «m  saw  whs  wnJoded  aim  of  fee  hero*  of  Plutarch." 


on*  of  the  Officer* 
belonging  to  the 
Republic. 


[  Officer*    belonging 
k     Ducal  Palace. 


U>    the 


Firtt  Citizen. 
Second  Citizen. 
Third  Citizen. 
Vincbnzo,  > 

PlBTBO,        5 

Battibta,  i 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Guard*,     Conepirator*,     Citizen*,      The 
Council  of  Ten,  The  Giant*,  gc.,  *}e. 
rToman.— Angiolin a,  Wife  to  the  Doge. 
Mabianna,  her  Friend. 
Female  Attendant*,  Sp. 

Scene  Vbnicb— in  the  year  1356. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. 
An  Antechamber  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 


Pibtro  speak*,  in  entering,  to  Battibta. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  messenger  returned  ? 

Bat.  Not  jet; 

I  have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded, 
But  still  the  Sigoroy  is  deep  in  council, 
And  long  debate  on  Steno's  accusation. 

Pie.  Too  long — at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge, 

Bat.  How  bears  he 

These  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie.  With  struggling  psttienesv 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  covered  o'er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ;  petitions, 
Despatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports, 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty ;  but  whene'er 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door, 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step, 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders, 
And  ho  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  ] 
And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gase 
Upon  some  edict ;  but  I  have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  turn'd  a  leal 
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Ml 


Bat  Tb  Mil  he  is 


moved,^sAd  doubtless 


Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  to  grossly. 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a  poor  man :  Steno's  a  patrician, 
Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  naughty. 

Bat.  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  'Twere  enough 

He  be  judged  justly ;  but  'tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat.  And  here  it  comes.— What  news,  Vincenso  ? 

Enter  V»cdshio. 
Ttn.  'Tis 

Decided ;  but  as  yet  his  doom's  unknown: 
I  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 
Iks  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 
Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him. 

[BxtmU. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Ducal  Chamber  . 

Kainro  F±j^*bo,  Doge;  and  hie  Hapkew,  Bmm- 
tuooxo  Faxxbbo. 

Ber.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 

Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  ^vogadori  did, 
Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unfcrthe  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 

Ber.  F.  His  peers  will  scarce  protect  him;  such 
an  act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority. 

Doge.  Know  you  not  Venice  ?    Enow  you  not  the 
Forty? 
But  we  shall  see  anon. 

Ber.  F.  (addreeeing  Vixobnzo,  then  entering.) 

How  now—what  tidings  ? 

Vh.  I  am  charged  to  tell  his  highness  that  the 
court 
Has  passed  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
As  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  through, 
The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge ; 
In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat  ' 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Yes— 

They  are  wond'rous  dutiful,  and  ever  humble. 
Sentence  is  past,  you  say  ? 

Tea.  It  is,  your  highness : 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
Was  eall'd  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 
But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united. 

Ber.  F.  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you  have  per- 
ceived, 
Of  their  decision  ? 

Vm.  no,  my  lord !  you  know 
The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

Ber.  F.  True ;  but  there  still  is  something  given 

to  guess, 

Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch 

A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribunal. 
The  Forty  are  but  men—most  worthy  nun, 
And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautions— this  I  great— 
36 
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The  guilty  j  but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspects  ■ 
At  least  in  some,  the  juntas  of  the  number— 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 
Fin.  my  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  moment, 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Which  pass'd  among  the  judges,  even  in  seeming: 
My  station  near  the  accused,  too,  Michel  Steno, 


Doge,  (abrupt*.)  And  how  look'd  ket  deliver 
that 

Vin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  remign'd 
To  the  decree,  whate'er  it  were ;— but  lo  1 
It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  highness. 

Enter  the  Sbobbtajly  of  the  Forty. 

See.  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  FaUero, 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  pest  on  Michel  Steno,  born 
Patrician,  and  arraign'd  upon  the  charge 
Contain'd,  together  with  its  penalty, 
Within  the  rescript  which  I  now  present.  • 

Doge.  Retire,  and  wait  without. 

[Exeunt  BmamwsAXt  and  Vnrcuuio, 
Take  thou  this  paper: 
The  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes : 
I  cannot  fix  them. 

Ber.  F.  Patience,  my  dear  uncle : 

Why  do  you  tremble  thus  ?— nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wiah'd. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

Ber.  F.  (reading.)  "  Decreed, 

In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
That  Michel  Steno*  by  his  own  confession, 
Gtrilty  on  the  last  night  of  Carnival 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  following  words " 

Doge.  Would'st  thou  repeat  them  r 

Would'st  thou  repeat  them— thou,  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonor  of  our  house, 
Dishonor'd  in  its  chief— that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities  ?— To  the  sentence. 

Ber.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lord ;  I  will  obey- 
(Reade.)  "  That  Michel  Steno  be  detain'd  a  month 
In  close  arrest." 

Doge.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  My  lord,  'tis  finish'*. 

Doge.  How  say  you  ?— nnish'd  I    Do  I  dream  *~» 
'tis  false— 
Give  me  the  paper— f&wsfeAas  the  paper  and  read*)— 

"  'Til  decreed  in  council 
That  Michel  Steno  " Nephew,  thine  arm ! 

Ber.  F.  Way, 

Cheer  up,  be  calm ;  this  transport  is  uncall'd  f 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Doge.  Stop,  sir— Stir  i 

Tie  past.  , 

Ber.  F.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  offence- 
It  is  not  honorable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a  penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affront  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  subjects ;  but  'tis  not 
Yet  without  remedy :  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadoii, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  wHhheld, 
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Will  now  take  up  the  urn  they  one* 
And  do  yon-right  upon  the  bold  delinquent. 
Think  yon  not  thus,  good  uncle  ?  why  do  yon  stand 
So  fix'd  ?  Yon  heed  me  not :— I  pray  yon,  hear  me  1 
JDoye,  (daakmg  down  the  ducal  bonnet,  and  offer- 
ing to  trample  iqpon  it,  exclaims,  as  he  is 

Oh.  that  the  Saracen  were  in  St.  Mark's! 
Thns  would  I  do  him  homage. 

Ber.F.  For  the  take 

Of  Heaven  and  all  Ha  saints,  my  lord— 

Doge.  Away ! 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port ! 
Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace ! 

Ber.  F.  Tie  not  well 

In  Venice*  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge.  Venice*  Duke ! 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ?  let  me  see  him, 
That  he  may  do  me  right. 

Ber.  F.  If  yon  forget 

Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty, 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 
.  The  Duke  of  Venice— 

Doge,  (interrupting  him,)  There  is  no  such  thing- 
It  is  a  word— nay,  worse— a  worthless  by-word 
The  most  despised,  wrong'd,  outraged,  helpless 

wretch, 
Who  begs  his  bread,  if  'tis  refused  by  one, 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar— he's  a  slave— 
And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  from  this  hour ;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us :— where  is  our  redress  ? 

Ber.  F.  The  law,  my  prince— 

Doge,  (interrupting  him.)  You  see  what  it  has 
done— 
I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  $om  the  law— 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law— 
I  call'd  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law— 
As  sovereign,  I  appeal'd  unto  my  subjects, 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign, 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service, 
Honors  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs, 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues, 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years, 
Were  weigh'd  i'  the  balance, 'gainst  the  foulest 

stain, 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician— and  found  wanting ! 
And  this  is  to  be  borne! 

Ber.  F.  I  say  not  that  :— 

In  ease  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected, 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge.  Appeal  again !  art  thou  my  brother's  son  ? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  ?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice  ? 
But  thou  say*st  well— we  must  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F.  My  princely  uncle  i  yon  are  too  much 
moved  :— 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation, 
Or  any  provocation ;  if  we  are  wrong'd, 


We  will  ask  justice;  if  it  be  denied, 

Well  take  it;  but  may  do  all  this  in  < 

Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence. 

I  hare  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 

I  love  our  house,  I  honor  you,  its  chief, 

The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  instructor— 

But  though  I  understand  your  grief,  and  enter 

In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 

To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 

O'ersweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

Doge.  I  tell  thee— must  I  tell  thee-^what  thj 
father 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend  ? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  from  the  touch  ?  hast  thou  no  soul- 
No  pride— no  passion— no  deep  sense  of  honor  ? 

Ber.  F.  'Tis  the  first  time  that  honor  has  been 
doubted, 
And  were  the  last  from  any  other  skeptic 

Doge.  You  know  the  fall  ofFence  of  this  bom 
villain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel, 
And  on  the  honor  of— Oh  God !— my  wife, 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  aH  men's  honor, 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments, 
And  villainous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polish'd  guise, 
Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  made  me  look  like  them— a  courteous  wittol. 
Patient— ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonor. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  it  was  a  Jie— you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  "  Cesser's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected," 
And  put  her  from  htm. 

Ber.  F.  True— but  in  those  days— 

Doge.  What  is  it  that  a  Roman  would  not  saftr 
That  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear  ?    Old  Dandolo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Caesars, 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on, 
Because  'tis  now  degraded. 

Ber.  F.  'Tis  even  so. 

Doge.  It  is— it  is :— I  did  not  visit  on 
The  innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  elander'd, 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord. 
For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father's  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
No  love  in  woman's  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces ;— I  did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  infamy  on  her. 
But  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his  head, 
The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
Who  hath  a  wile  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him, 
Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him, 
Who  hath  a  name  whose  honor's  all  to  him, 
When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 
Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

Ber.  F.  And  what  redress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment  ? 

Doge.  Death !  was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  tbs 
state- 
Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  mo  ? 
Was  I  not  injured  as  a  husband  ?  scorn'd 
As  a  man  ?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  prince  I 
Was  not  offence  like  his  a  complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason?— end  he  Uvea ! 
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Had  he  instead  of  on  tbe  Doge's  throne 
0nmpt  flMMM  oread  upon  a  peasant*!  stool, 
H»  Mood  had  giH  the  threshold;  for  the  carle 
Had  stabbed  him  on  the  instant 

Ber.F.  Bo  not  doubt  it, 

He  shall  not  Vtre  tffl  sunset— leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

Doge.  Hold, nephew:  this 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday :  at  present 
I  have  no  farther  wrath  against  this  man. 
Jar.  F.  What  mean  yon  ?  is  not  the  offence  re- 
doubled 
By  tine  most  rank— I  will  not  say— aoquittal ; 
For  it  is  worse,  being  fall  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunish'd  ? 

Dog*.  It  is  redoubled,  trat  not  now  by  him; 
Th*  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arrest— 
We  most  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber.F.  Obey  Mam/      „ 

Who  hare  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  ? 

Dope.  Why  yes;— boy,  yon  peroeive  it  then  at 

last: 

Whether  as  feUow-eitben  who  sues 

Par  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it, 

They  have  demanded  me  of  both  my  rights, 

(For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  dtisen ;) 

Bat,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  then  a  hair 

Of  Steno's  head— he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Bar.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  you  left 

tome 

The  mode  and  means:  if  yon  had  calmly  heard  me, 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape, 
Bat  wish'd  you  to  suppress  such  gusts  of  passion, 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
Jin  taking  off. 

Bass.  No,  nephew,  he  mutt  live ; 

At  least,  just  now,— a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Wemnothing  at  this  hour ;  in  th'  olden  time 
Boms  sacrifices  aak'd  a  single  victim, 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Tour  wishes  are  my  law ;  and  yet  I  fain 
Woold  prove  to  yon  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honor  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 
Doge.  Fear  not ;  yon  shall  have  time  and  place  of 
proof: 
Bat  bt  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now ; 
I  pay  you,  pardon  me.  , 

Ber.  p.  Why  that's  my  uncle ! 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself ! 
I  wonderu  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
AH  prudence  in  your  mry  at  these  years, 
Although  the  cause 

Doge.  Ay,  think  upon  the 

Forget  it  not :— When  yon  lie  down  to  rest, 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ;  and  when 
The  morn  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill  omen'd  cloud 
Upon  a  smnmer-day  of  festival : 
80  will  it  stand  to  me ;— but  speak  not,  stir  not,— 
Leave  all  to  me ;— we  shall  have  much  to  do, 
And  you  shall  have  a  part.— But  now  retire, 
Ta  fit  I  were  alone. 
Ber.  F.  (taking  up  and  placing  th*  ducal  bonnet 
on  th*  table.)  Ere  I  depart, 

I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spurn'd, 
TQ1  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a  crown. 
JUd  now  I  take  my  leave,  imploring  you 
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As  doth  become  your  near  and  fsithrbi  kinsman, 

And  not  less  loyal  dtisen  and  subject. 

\Extt  BxBTuoexo  Faxhuo. 
Ztaye,  (eohtt.)  Adieu  my  worthy  nephew.— Hol- 
low bauble !  [Taking  up  the  ducal  one. 
Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  crown, 
Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
With  the  all-swaying  majesty  of  kings ; 
Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy, 
Let  me  resume  thee  as  I  would  a  visor.    [Fetation. 
How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee !  and  my  temples 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight. 
Could  I  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem  ? 
Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 
Making  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A  pageant  r  In  my  life  I  have  achieved 
Tasks  not  less  difficult— achieved  for  them, 
Who  thus  repay  me !— Can  I  not  requite  them  ? 
Oh  for  one  year !  Oh !  bat  for  even  a  day 
Of  my  roll  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 
I  would  have  dash'd  among  them,  asking  few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoll'n  patricians ; 
Bat  now  I  mast  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head ;— but  it  shall  plan 
In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 
Herculean,  though  as  yet  it  is  but  a  chaos 
Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts :  my  fancy  is 
In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment.— 
The  troops  are  few  in— 

Enter  Vikcbkzo. 

Vm.  There  is  one  without 

Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

Doge.  I'm  unwell— 

I  can  see  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician — 
Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council. 

Vm.  My  lord,  I  will  deliver  your  reply ; 
It  cannot  much  import— he's  a  plebeian, 
The  master  of  a  galley,  I  believe. 

Doge.  How !  did  you  say  the  patron  of  a  galley  I 
That  is— I  mean— a  servant  of  the  state : 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[Exit  ViNCBxao. 

Doge,  (eohte.)  This  patron  may  be  sounded;  I 
will  try  him. 
I  know  the  people  to  be  discontented ; 
They  have  cause,  since  Sapiensa's  adverse  day, 
When  Genoa  conquer' d ;  they  have  further  cause, 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing— mere  machines, 
To  serve  the  nobles'  most  patrician  pleasure. 
The  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised, 
And  murmur  deeply— any  hope  of  change 
Will  draw  them  forward :  they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder :— but  the  priests— I  doubt  the  priest- 
hood 

Will  not  be  with  us ;  they  have  hated  me 
Since  that  rash  hour,  when,  madden' d  with  the  drone, 
I  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso, 
Quickening  his  holy  march ;  yet,  ne'ertheless, 
They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Boms, 
By  some  well-timed  concessions ;  but,  above 
All  things,  I  must  be  speedy ;  at  my  hour 
Of  twilight  Kttle  light  of  life  remains. 
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Could  I  free  Venice,  tad  awengs  my 

1  had  lived  too  long,  mad  willingly  would  sleep 

Next  moment  with  my  sizes ;  end,  wanting  this, 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where    how  soon,  I  oare  not*- 

The  whole  must  be  extinguished ;— better  that 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 

The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would  make 

me. 
Let  me  consider— of  efficient  troops 
There  are  three  thousand  posted  at 

Asfer  VcroBxio  and  Isnua.  Buavocio. 

Fm.  May  it  please 

Tour  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I  spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patienoe. 

Doge.  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenso.—  [Esit  VracBwzo. 

Sir,  you  may  advance— what  would  you  ? 
7.  Bar.  Redress. 
Doge.  Of  whom  ? 

/.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Dope.  Alas!  my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 
You  must  address  the  council. 

/.  Ber.  'Twere  in  vain; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 
Dope.  There's  blood  upon  thy  face— how  came  it 

there? 
7.  Ber.  Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  I've  shed  tot 
Venice, 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  hand : 
A  noble  smote  me. 
Dope.  Doth  he  live  ? 

7.  Ber.  Not  long- 

But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you, 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself ;— if  not— 
I  say  no  more. 

Dope.  But  something  you  would  do — 

Is  it  not  so  ? 
7.  Ber.       I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 
Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 
7.  Ber.  HeisoallMso: 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one, 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  turn — 
'Tis  said  the  worm  will. 
Dope.  Say — his  name  and  lineage  ? 

7.  Ber.  Barbaro. 

Dope.  What  was  the  cause  ?  or  the  pretext  ? 

7.  Ber.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal,  employ'd 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 
Ihis  morning  comes  the  noble  Barbaro 
Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house, 
To  execute  the  state's  decree ;  I  dared 
To  justify  the  men— he  raised  his  hand  :— 
Behold  my  blood  1  the  first  time  it  e'er  fiow'd 
Dishonorably. 
Dope.  Have  you  long  time  served  ? 

7.  Ber,  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siege, 
And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Huns 

there, 
Sometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Faliero.— 
Dope.  How !  are  we  comrades  ?-nthe  state's  ducal 
robes 


8it  newly  on  sue,  and*  yon  wsjre  i 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  cease  from  Borne ; 
So  that  I  reeognised  you  not    Who  placed  yes) 
7.  Ber.   The  late  Doge:   keeping  stOl  myeB 


As  patron  of  a  galley:  my  new  offies 
Was  given  as  a  reward  of  certain  sears, 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say ;) 
I  little  thought  this  bounty  wouldoonduet me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff; 
At  least,  in  such  a  cause. 


Dope.  Are  you  l 

7.  Ber.  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Dope.  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:  being  stung  st 
heart, 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  r 

7.  Ber.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will 
do. 

Dope^Then.  wherctose  came  you  here  ? 

7.  Ber.  I  come  for  jutfioe, 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.    Had  any, 
Save  Faliero,  fill'd  the  dueal  throne, 
This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other  bleed. 

Dope.  Vou  come  to  me  for  justice— unto  met 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  H ; 
I  cannot  even  obtain  it— Twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago. 

7.  Ber.  How  says  your  highness  ? 

Dope  Steno  is  condemn'^ 

To  a  month's  confinement. 

7.  Ber.  What !  the  same  who  dsrtd 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice? 

Dope.  Ay,  doubtless   they  have  echo'd  e'er  tat 
arsenal, 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  clink. 
As  a  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave, 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard  like  the  Dege. 

7.  Ber.  Is't  possible  ?  a  month's  imprisonment! 
No  more  for  Steno  ? 

Dope.  You  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ;  and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  me!  Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  pas8'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno; 
They'll  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt 

7.  Ber.  Ah !  dared  I  speak  my  feelings ! 

Dope.  Give  them  bream* 

Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

7.  Ber.  Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  wasi 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  la  a  mere  blow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ? 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

Dope.  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pagssti 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these  robs* 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  nags ; 
Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

7.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  king? 

Dope.  Yes— of  a  happy  psopJs 

7.  Ber.  Wouldst    thou    be    sovereign    lord  af 
Venice? 

Dope.  Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  thai  sovereignty. 
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So  Uut  Mr  i^aorlwn  duster  tkTM 

To  this  overgrown  aristocratic  Hydra* 
Ths  prisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  all. 
/.£*;  Yet,  thou  vast  bom  sad  still  hast  lived 

patrician. 
Dog*,  In  evil  .hour  was  I  so  born ;  my  birth 
Hath  mads  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 
I  fared  and  toil'd  a  soldier  sad  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people*  not  the  senate ; 
Their  good  and  my  own  1}  oaor  were  my  guerdon. 
1  have  fought  sad  bled ;  commanded,  ay,  and  con- 
quered: 
Han  made  and  marr'd  peace  oft  in  embassies, 
is  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country's  vantage ; 
Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty, 
Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 
My  fathers'  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires, 
Biting  at  distance  o'er  the  bine  Lagoon, 
It*** reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men, 
Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat ! 
Bit  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this  ? 
Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 
Hath  ripp'd  her  bosom  ?    Had  the  bird  a  voice, 
She'd  tell  thee  'twas  for  all  her  little  ones. 
I.-Ber.  Aad  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 
Doge,  Tnsy  aunts  me  so: 

I  waght  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy, 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Tod,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not. 
At  fhese  late  years  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject, 
When  I  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

/.  Ber.  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will, 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppress'd, 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal— will  you  give  it  ? 
Atye.  You  speak  in  riddles. 
I-  Ber.  Which  shall  soon  be  read 

At  peril  of  my  life  ;  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 
Doge.  Say  on. 

J.  Ber.  Not  thou, 

'*  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
Contemn 'd  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  whole  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs. 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears ; 
The  native  mariners,  and  civic  troops, 
Feel  with  their  friends ;  for  who  is  he  among  them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisters, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution, 
from  the  patricians  ?    And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  mamtam'd 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  thefr  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them  further ; 
Even  now— but,  I  forget  that  speaking  thus, 
Perhaps  I  pass  the  sentence  of  my  death ! 
Doge.  And  suffering  what  thou  hast  done— foar*st 
then  death  r 
Be  silent  then,  aad  Hwe  on,  to  be  beaten 
Bj  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  Ber,  No,  I  will  apeak 

At  every  hasard ;  and  if  Venice'  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 
And  sorrow  too;  for  he  wfil  lose  far  more 
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Than  I. 

Doge.  From  me  fear  nothing ;  out  with  it ! 

I.  Ber,  Know,  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn 
in  secret 
A  band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 
Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes, 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 
Would  do  tile  same  from  those  within  her  walls. 
They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ;  they  have  arms,  and  means. 
And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and   faith,  and   patient 
courage* 

tioge.  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

/.  Ber,  An  hour  to  strike. 

Doget  (aside.)  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour ! 

I.  Ber,  I  now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honor,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause, 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so, 
Be  our  chief  now— our  sovereign  hereafter. 

Doge.  How  many  are  ye  ? 

I.  Ber.  I'll  not  answer  that 

Till  I  am  answer'd. 

Doge.  How,  sir !  do  yvu  menace 

I.  Ber,  No ;  I  affirm.    I  have  betray' d  myself; 
But  there's  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Not  less  appalling  cells,  the  "  leaden  roofs," 
To  force  a  single  name  from  me  of  others. 
The  Poxzi  and  the  Piombi  were  in  vain ; 
They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treachery  never. 
And  I  would  pass  the  fearful  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e'er 
Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  murderers  and  the  murderM,  washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  walls :  there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on't,  and  avenge  me. 

Doge.  If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come 
here 
To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right  ? 

I.  Ber.  Because  the  man, 

Who  claims  protection  from  authority, 
Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it. 
Had  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 
A  moody  brow  and  mutter'd  threats  had  made  me 
A  msrk'd  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition 
But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear'd, 
And  less  distrusted.    But,  besides  all  this, 
I  had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that  ? 

/.  Ber,  Some  rumors  that  the  Doge  was  greati* 
moved 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reached  me.    I  had  serv'd  yeu,  henor'd  yoa, 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted, 
Being  of  an  order  of  sash  spirits,  as 
Requite  the  tenfold  both  good  and  evil :  'twas 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 
Now  yoa  know  all :  sad.  that  I  speak  the  truth. 
My  peril  be  the  proof. 

Doge.  You  have  deeply  ventured ; 
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But  all  mutt  do  so  who  would  greatly  win: 
Thus  far  1*11  answer  you— your  secret's  safe. 

/.  Ber.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Doge.  Unless  with  all  intrusted, 

What  would  yon  have  me  answer? 

7.  Ber.  I  would  hare  yon 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  yon. 

Doge.  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 
and  numbers : 
The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  stnengthen'd. 

/.  Ber.  We're  enough  already ; 

Ton  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge.  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
chiefs. 

/.  Ber.  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal 
pledge 
To  keep  the  faith  that  we  wOl  pledge  to  yon. 

Doge,  When?  where? 

I.  Ber.    This  night  IH  bring  to  your  apartments 
Two  of  the  principals ;  a  great  number 
W  ere  nasardous. 

Dog*  Stay,  I  must  think  of  this. 

What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  among  yon* 
And  leave  the  palace  ? 

/.  Ber.  Tou  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Doge.  Wretch !  darest  thou  name  my  son  ?    He 
died  in  arms 
At  Sapiensa  for  thia  faithless  state. 
Oh !  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes! 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes ! 
I  should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

/.  Ber.  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou 
doubtest 
But  wOl  regard  thee  with  a  filial  feeling, 
So  that  thou  kcep'st  a  father's  faith  with  them. 

Doge.   The  die  is  cast    Where  is  the  place  of 
meeting? 

7.  Ber.  At  midnight  I  wOl  be  alone  and  mask'd 
Where'er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me, 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  yon  where 
Ton  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project. 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon? 

/.  Ber.  Late,  but  the  atmosphere  is  thick  and 
dusky ; 
'Tis  a  sirocco. 

Doge.  At  the  midnight  hour,  then, 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires ;  the 
Twin-named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 
A  gondola,"  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by. 
Be  there. 

I.  Ber.  I  will  not  fail. 

Doge.  And  now  retire— 

7.  Ber.  In  full  hope  your  highness  will  not  falter 
In  your  great  purpose.    Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[SxH  Isbasl  Bhktuocio. 

Doge,  feohm.J  At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints 
John  and  Paul, 
Where  sleep  my  noble  fetuers,  I  repair- 
To  what  ?  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states ! 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 
And  pmek  me  down  among  them  ?  Would  they  could, 


For  I  should  restm  honor  wit*     lehonor'd; 
Alas  1 1  must  not  think  of  tr<jm,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworhy  of  a  nasse 
Noble  and  brave  as  anght  of  co  sular 
On  Roman  marbles ;  but  I  *~M  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  on?  annals, 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  hose  in  Venice, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leav*  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time, 
Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails, 
But  try  the  Cesar,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  < 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Anoioldta  (wife  of  the  DooxJ  and  Mabiaxxa. 


Ang.    What  was  the  Doge's  i 

Mar.  That  he  was 

That  moment  summon'd  to  a  conference : 
But  'tis  by  this  time  ended.    I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  return'd ! 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  o'  late; 
And  Time,  which  has  not  tame*   lis  fiery  spirit 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame, 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourished  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  emisumo 
Less  hardy  day— Time  has  but  little  power     . 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griem.    Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 
In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  eternity :  his  thoughts, 
His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  aU 
Have  nothing  of  old  age ;  and  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  sears  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  yean* 
Not  their  decrepitude ;  and  he  of  late 
Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont. 
Would  he  were  come !  for  I  alone  have  ] 
Upon  his  troubled  spirit 

Mar.  It  is  true, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved     > 
By  the  affront  of  Steno,  and  with  cause; 
But  the  ofiender  doubtless  even  now  r 

Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Ang.  Twas  *  gross  insult;  but  I  heed  Hast 
For  the  rash  soomer'a  faleeljped  in  itself; 
But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  naprossion 
Which  it  has  made  upon  FaUero's  soul. 
The)  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere    austeie 
To  all  save  me;  I  tremble  whom  I  think 
To  what  it  may  oondact.    j 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  eeuuet  suspect  yon  r 

Ang.  ep       Suspect  ass/ 

Why  Steno  dared  not:  ajto^heecmsrt'dhisUs, 
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arovoBing  by  eftf?'4h  m  the  moon's  glimmering 

light,        «w 
Hk  own  till  rrms*»onoji  smote  him  for  the  act, 
And  every  shadow,,**  ties  wells  trown'd  shame 
Upon  hie  eoward  enjQmay. 

Mar.  ...  Twerefit 

He  should  be  punstVd  grievously. 

Jjy.  i  He  fa  so. 

Mar.  What !  Is  the  sentence  paso'd  i  Is  he  eon- 
demn'dr 

Anff.  I  know  not  that,  tat  he  has  been  detected. 

Mar.  And  deem  yon  this  enough  for  such  foul 
•corn? 

Anff.  1  would  not  be  a  judge  iri  my  own  oanee, 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  8teno ; 
Bat  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Here  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance, 
Be  left  to  his  own  ehamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.  Some  sacriffee  is  due  to  slander'd  virtue* 

Ana.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  ? 
Or  if  it  must  depemi  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Roman  said,  "  'twas  but  a  name : " 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
would  make  or  mar  it. 

Mar.  YrtfuUmaayadane, 

Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  such  a  slander;  and  leas  rigid  ladies, 
Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry* 
For  justice. 

Anff.  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 

And  not  the  qaal*  *  they  prise:  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  hi*  task  to  hold  their  honor, 
* '  they  require  it  fc»  be  blason'd  forth ; 

nd  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  ha  seeming 
♦*  ey  would  took  out  for  an  ornament 
which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 

S<-t  think  it  so;  they  live  in  others'  thoughts, 
*onld  seem  honest  as  they  must  seem  fair. 

Mar.  Ton  have  strange  thoughts  for  a  patrician 


Anff.  And  yet  they  were  my  father's;  with  his 


The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

Jafor.  Ton  want  none ; 

Wife  to  a  prince,  Ac  chief  of  the  Republic. 

Anff.  1  should   have  sought  none   though  a 
peasant's  bride, 
But  feel  not  leas  the  love  and  gratitude 
Due  to  my  father,  who  bestowM  my  hand 
TJrxm  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 
T  -i  Count  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  doge. 

Mar.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your 
heart? 

Ana.  He  did  so,  or  It  had  not  been  bestow**. 

muv.  Yet   this  swinge  disproportion  in  your 
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♦ 
To  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  others, 
And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions.    He  beetow'd  my  hand 
Upon  Faliero :  he  had  known  him  noble, 
Brave,  generous,  rich  in  all  the  qualities 
Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend ;  in  all 
8uch  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said. 
His  Units  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high 
Of  men  who  have  comnianded :  too  much  pride, 
And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster 'd  by 
The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 
Spent  in  the  storms  of  state  and  war ;  and  also 
From  the  quick  sense  of  honor,  which  becomes 
A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 
When  overstrained,  and  this  I  fear  In  him. 
And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upward*, 
Yet  temper'd  by  redeeming  nobleness 
In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 
Has  lavish'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 
From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy, 
From  which  on  his  return  the  dukedom  met  him. 

Jafor.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your 
heart 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth, 
Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours  ?  or  since  have  yon  ne'er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 
Might  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter  ? 

Ana.  I  answer'd  your  first  question  when  I  sail 
I  married. 

Mar.     And  the  second  ? 

Ana.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar,  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I  have  offended. 

Anff.  I  fcel*no  wrath,  but  some  surprise :  I  knew 
not 
That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose, 
Or  aught  save  their  past  choice. 

Jafor.  Tis  their  past  choice 

That  for  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it. 

Anff.  It  may  be  so.    I  knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

Jafor.  Here  comes  the  Doge— shall  I  retire  ? 

Anff.  It  may 

Be  better  yon  should  quit  me;  he  seems  rapt 
In  thought.— How  pensively  he  takes  his  way ! 

[Exit  Mabxuouu 

Enter  the  Dgob  and  Fxbtrq. 
Deoc  (mmmff.)  There  h  a  certain  Philip  Cess* 


And,  let  me  add,  dkpoHty  of  tempera, 

Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  each  an  union 

Could  make  you  wisely  permanently  happy. 

Anff.  Tha  world  will  think  with  worldings;  but 
*    my  heart         % 
Has  stfll  been  in  my  duties,  which  an  many. 
Bat  never  diflcult. 

Mar.  And  do  yon  tore  him? 

Anff.  IlovoaUnoble  -tslitles  which  merit 
liOfitAawdllovediuyf    or,  wfcoii 


Now  in  the  arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  mvuence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  hie  comrades: 
This  man,  1  hear,  is  bold  and  popular, 
Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ;  'twould 
Be  well  that  he  were  won:  I  needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertueeio  has  secured  him, 
But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon  i 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation ; 
The  8enator  Bertueeio,  your  kinsman, 
Charged  mo  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pi 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  sneak  with  you 

Vop$.  At  sunset.— Stay  a  moment-let  me 
8ay  in  the  second  hour  of  night 

Anff.  My  lord! 

Doff9.  My  d^aiert  child,  forgive  me-^ydeftey 
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So  long  approaching  me  ?— I  nw  you  not. 

Ang.  You  were  abtorb'd  In  thought,  and  he  who 
now 
Has  parted  from  you  might  hare  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge.  From  the  senate  ? 

Ang.  I  would  not  interrupt  him  in  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.         The  senate's  duty !  you  mistake; 
Tis  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 

Ang.  I  thought  the  Duke  had  held  command  in 
Venice. 

Dogs-  He  shall.— But  let  that  pass.— We  will  be 
jocund. 
How  fares  it  with  you  ?  have  you  been  abroad  ? 
The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favors  the  gondolier's  light  skimming  oar ; 
Or  have  you  held  a  levee  of  your  friends  ? 
Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  ? 
Say— is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ?  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendor,  or  of  honest  pleasure, 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart, 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares  ? 
Speak,  and  'tis  done. 

Ang.  You're  ever  kind  to 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request, 
Except  to  see  you  oftcner  and  calmer. 

Doge.  Calmer? 

Ang.  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord.— Ah,  why 

Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow, 
As  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge.  Disclose  too  much !— of  what  ? 

What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

Ang.  A  heart  so  ill 

At  ease. 

Doge.  'Tis  nothing,  child. — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  tffis  precarious  commonwealth ; 
Now  suffering  from  Genoese  without, 
And  malcontents  within — 'tis  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont. 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thus. 
Forgive  me ;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 
Which  long-use  and  a  talent  like  to  yours 
Have  rendered  light,  nay,  a  necessity, 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.    'Tis  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  you ; 
Yon,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk. 
And  climb'd  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne'er  feel  diszy. 
Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port, 
Were  civil  fury  raging  in  St.  Mark's, 
You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall, 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  nnalter'd  brow— 
Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind ; 
Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Doge.  Pride !  Angiolina  ?  Alas !  none  is  left  me. 

Ang.  Yet— the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 
And  of  all  sins  more  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  proud. 


Dog*.  I  fast  the  pride  of  honor,  of  your  kanoi 

Deep  at  my  heart But  let  us  change  the  theme. 

Ang.  Ah  no !— As  I  have  ever  shared  your  kinl 

In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  distress :  were  it  of  public  import, 
You  know  I  never  sought,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you ;  but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it. '  8ince  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  detected 
Unfix'd  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 
And  I  would  sooth  you  back  to  what  you  were. 

Doge.  To  what  I  was!— have  you  heard  Stenol 
sentence? 

Ang.  No. 

Doge.  A  month's  an  est. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough  ? 

Doge.  Enough !— yes,  for  a  drunken  galley  slave 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  his  master; 
Bu|  not  for  a  deliberate,  false,  cool  villain, 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honor 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  conviotioB 
Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  falsehood: 
All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honor. 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  honor ; 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives— and  these  are  spared. 

Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  offence  ? 

Doge.  Not  now .— rbeing  still  alive,  I'd  have  hia 
live 
Long  as  he  ©an;  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damn'd  his  hundred  judges. 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh !  had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 
8hed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon, 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  hate 

known 
A  joyless  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  heaven  eay  blood  to 
blood? 
And  he  who  taint*  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  H; 
Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  efutme  of  blows, 
That  makes  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 
Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honor? 
And,  less  than  honor,  for  a  little  gold  ? 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason  ? 
Is't  nothing  to  have  fill'd  these  veins  with  poison 
For  their  once  healthful  current  ?  is  h  nothing 
To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mine— the  noblest 

names? 

Is't  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt 
A  prince  before  his  people  ?  to  have  faflM 
In  the  respect  accorded  by  mankind 
To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity 
In  ours  ?— but  let  them  look  to  H  who  have  saved  him 

Ang.  Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own  ?    Is  Satan 
saved 
From  wrath  eternal  ? 

Ang.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly— 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

Doge.  Amen !  May  Heaven  forgive  them ! 

Ang.  And  wul  you  I 

Doge.  Yes,  when  they  are  hi  heaven ! 

Ang.  And  not  till  then  ? 

Doge.  What  matter*  my  forgiveness?  an  old  roan's. 
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Worn  out,  ecorn'd,  spurn'd,  abused ;  what  natters 

then 
My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both 
Being  weak  and  worthlew  ?  I  have  lived  too  long,— 
flat  let  at  change  the  argument.— My  child, 
My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 
The  brave,  tike  chiTalroua,  how  little  decm'd 
Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend, 
That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame  ? — Alaa ! 
Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless.    Hadst 

thou 
Bat  had  a  different  husband,  any  husband 
la  Teniee  save  the  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brand. 
This  blasphemy  had  nerer  fallen  upon  thee. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure, 
To  infer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged ! 

Ang.  I  am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me, 
Ami  trust,  and  honor  me ;  and  all  men  know 
That  you  are  just,  and  I  am  true:  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  command  ? 

Doge.  Tie  well, 

And  may  be  better ;  but  whate'er  betide, 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

Ang.  Why  speak  yon  thus  ? 

Doge.  It  is  no  matter  why : 

Bat  I  would  still,  whatever  others  think, 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Ang.  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  has  it  ever  fail'd  ? 

Doge.  Come  hither,  child;  I  would  a  word  with 
you. 
Tear  father  was  my  friend;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when,  opprest 
with  Me  last  malady,  he  will'd  our  union, 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  hia  great  loyalty  in  friendship ; 
His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
la  honorable  safety  from  the  perils, 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A  lonely  and  undower'd  maid.    I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Aug.  I  have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak 
If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier ;  nor  your  offer 
Te  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  father's  hast  injunction  gave  you. 

Doge.  Thus, 

Twas  not  a  foolish  dotard* s  vile  caprice, 
Nor  the  false  edge  of  aged  appetite, 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty, 
And  a  young  bride ;  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
I  twty'd  such  passions ;  nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 
Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
The  dregs  of  pleasure  for  their  vanish'd  joys ; 
Or  buy  in  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim, 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that's  honest, 
Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort;  you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Tour  father's  eheJee. 

Ang.  I  did  so;  I  would  do  so 

la  face  of  earth  and  heaven;  for  I  have  never 
Repented  for  nay  sake ;  sometimes  for  yours, 
U  pondering  o'er  your  late  dieguietudee. 
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Dope.  I  knew  my  heart  would  newer  -treat  yon 
harshly; 
I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long; 
And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend, 
His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again, 
Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years, 
Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches, 
Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right;  my  best  friend's  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years, 
And  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  my  father's  wishes* 
Hallow'd  by  hia  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I  was  affianced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  cross'd  my  dreams;   and 

should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge.  I  do  believe  you ;  and  I  know  you  true : 
For  lore,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been  # 

No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  fallings 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win-grou  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 

choice, 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct,— 
A  trust  in  you— a  patriarchal  love, 
And  not  a  doting  homage— friendship,  faith- 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Doge.  I  think  so.   For  the  difference  in  our  year* 
Tou  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose :  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature, 
Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
Qod  gave  you— to  the  truths  your  father  taught 

you— 
To  your  belief  in  heaven— to  your  mild  virtues— 
To  your  own  faith  and  honor,  for  my  own. 

Ang.  Tou  have  done  well.— I  thank  you  for  thai 
trust, 
Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honor  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  is  honor, 

Innate  and  preccpt-strengthen'd,  'tis  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial :  where  it  is  not-where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart, 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
'Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood, 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  most: 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-ciuaeU'd  beauty,  or 
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The  demi-deity  Abides,  in 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood, 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fall'n  woman  must  for  ever  fall ; 
For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect. 

Ang.  And  seeing,  feeling  thus    this    truth  in 
others, 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
To  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno  ? 

Doge.  You  mistake  me. 

It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 
Had  it  been  so,  he  should— -but  let  that  pass. 

Ang.  What  is't  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even 
now? 

Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Ang.  Alas !  why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

Doge.  I  have  thought  on't  till but  let  me  lead 

you  back 
To  .what  I  urged ;  all  these  things  being  noted, 
I  wedded  you ;  the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise : 
You  had  all  freeftom— all  respect— all  trust 
From  me  and  mine ;  and,  born  of  those  who  made 
Princes   at   home,  and  swept   kings    from  their 

thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  these  things  you  appear'd 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Ang.  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

Doge.  To  thus  much— -that 

A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all — 
A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers  ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart, 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison ; 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honor,  pass 
Into  a  by-word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion, 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort, 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

Ang.  But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  captivity. 

Doge.  For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a^alace.    But  I've  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang  With  me,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  Yes,  Angfolina.    Do  not  marvel ;  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 
My  life  cannot  be  long ;  and  fain  would  have  you 
Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll.  {Giving  her  a  paper) Fear  not  ;  they 

are  for  year  advantage : 
Bead  them  nereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honor'd  still  by  me :  but  may  your  days 
Ik  many  yet— and  happier  than  the  present ! 


This  passion  wffl  give  way,  and  yom  wffl  oe 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be— what  you  were. 

Doge.  I  will  be  what  I  should  be,  or  be  nothisf ; 
But  never  more— oh !  never,  never  mare, 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset !  Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  Hfe, 
Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches, 
Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 
I  had  but  little  more  to  task,  or  hope, 
Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat, 
And  the  soul's  labor  vdrough  which  I  had  tofl'd 
To  make  my  country  honor'd.    As  her  servant-- 
Her  servant,  though  her  chief— I  would  have  gom 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs ;  but  this  has  been  denied  iat/» 
Would  I  had  died  at  Zara ! 

Ang.  There  yon  saved 

The  state;  then  live  to  save  her  atilL    A  day, 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 

Doge.  But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age; 
My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  'tis 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  once, 
That  which  scarce  one  more  favor*d  dtisen 
May  win  in  many  states  and  years.    But  why 
Thus  speak  I  ?    Venice  has  forgot  that  day- 
Then  why  should  I  remember  it  ?— Farewell, 
8weet  Angiolina !  I  must  to  my  cabinet; 
There's  much  for  me  to  do— and  the  hour  hastens. 

Ang.  Remember  what  you  were. 

Doge.  It  were  in  rain! 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  stilL 

Ang.  At  least,  whate'er  may  urge,  kt  roe  im- 
plore 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest  * 
Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you, 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'erpower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slunbca 

thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen'd  strength. 

Doge.  I  cannot*- 

I  must  not,  if  I  could ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  few- 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights, 
And  I  shall  slumber  well— but  where  ?— no  nutter, 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  be 

An  instant— yet  an  instant  your  companion '. 
t  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Doge.  Come  then, 

My  gentle  child— forgive  me;  thou  wert  made 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mime. 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vela 
Where   Death    tits    robed    in    his    aU-sweeptag 

shadow. 

When  I  am  gone— it  may  be  sooner  titan 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 
Within— above— around,  that  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war,— 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  whiah  I  east 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  Up*, 
A  shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing 
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Which  would  not  hare  thee  mourn  it)  hut  remem- 
ber,*— 
let  vi  begone,  my  child— tike  time  !b  pressing. 

[Exeunt, 


8CENE  II. 

A  retired  Spot  near  the  Arsenal 

Ibbab  Bbetvooio  and  Philip  Calbhsabo. 

Gtf.  How  aped  yon,  Israel,  in  your  late  com- 
plaint? 

/.  Ber.  Why,  well. 

Col  Is't  possible  t  will  he  be  punish'd  ? 

/.  Bar.  Yea. 

CaL  With  what  ?  a  mulct  or  an  arrest  ? 

I.Ber.  With  death!— 

Cat.  Now  yon  rare,  or  mnst  intend  rerenge, 
Stch  as  I  eounselTd  yon,  with  your  own  hand. 

I.  Ber.  Yes ;  and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate, 
forego 
The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Yenlce, 
And  change  a  Hfe  of  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 
Leering  one  scorpion  crush'd,  and  thousands  stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen ! 
No,  Calendaro ;  these  same  drops  of  blood, 
8hed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 
For  men-  requital—— But  not  only  his ; 
We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone : 
Bach  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men, 
Bit  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 

Col.  You  have  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast. 
Had  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
I  most  hare  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
la  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath. 

£  Ber.  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not— all  had  else 
been  xnarr*d : 
As  'tis,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

CaL  You  saw 

The  Doge— what  answer  gave  he  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  there  was 

No  punishment  for  such  as  Barbaro. 

Col.  I  told  you  so  before,  and  that  'twas  idle 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  hands. 

I.Ber.  At  least, 

It  lull* d  suspicion,  showing  confidence. 
Had  I  been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

Cat.  But  wherefore   not    address  you  to  the 
Council  ? 
The  Doge  is  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
Obtain  right  for  himself.    Why  speak  to  him  ? 

I  Ber.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

Col  Why  not  now  ? 

I  Ber.  Be  patient  hut  till  midnight    Get  your 


And  bid  our  friends  prepare  their  companies  >- 
Bet  all  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 
Perhaps  in  a  few  hours ;  we  have  long  waited 
For  a  fit  time— that  hour  is  on  the  dial, 
It  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun ;  delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.    See 
That  all  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
And  arm'd,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
Who  wffl  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 


The  signal. 

Col.  These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  Kf» 
Into  my  veins ;  I  am  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils :  day  on  day 
Crawl'd  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  on  our  brethern  or  ourselves, 
Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants*  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom ! 
I'm  weary  to  the  heaft  of  finding  neither. 

I.  Ber.  We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death !  the  grave 
Is  chainless.    Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  ? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty? 

Col.       All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-fivo  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

I.  Ber.  No  matter ;  we  can  do  without.  Whose  are 
they? 

CaL  Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

I.  Ber.  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 
Who  are  not  restless,  cold :  but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.    Do  not  doubt  them. 

Cat.  I  do  not  doubt  the  elder ;  but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal 
To  enterprise  like  ours :  I've  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infant  o'er  the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater ; 
And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  beheld  him 
Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain's. 

I.  Ber.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 
I  have  known  Bertram  long ;  there  doth  not  breathe 
A  soul  more  full  of  honor. 

Col.  It  may  be  so : 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 
Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife, 
To  work  upon  his  milk  in  ess  of  spirit, 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  it  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us : 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

I.  Ber.  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  calTd  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths ; 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one— 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose— 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country— 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful, 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

Cat.  But  if  we  fail 

I.  Ber.  They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  wane- 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  yean 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom :  What  were  we, 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?  He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson— 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  fhoughout  aH  time, 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Turns  servile:  he  and  his  high  friend  were  stytei 
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"  The  last  of  Romans ! "    Let  us  be  the  fint 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

Col.  Oar  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprang 
On  banks  redeem'd  from  the  rude  ocean's  oose, 
To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 
Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 
A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silkworms  masters ! 
The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
As  sceptre:  these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  and  rule  them  with  a  word 
As  with  a  spell. 

I.  Ber.  It  shall  be  broken  soon. 

Ton  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness ; 
To-day  I  hare  not  been  the  usual  round, 
And  why  thou  knowest ;  but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care :  these  orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  fair  color  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal, 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment, 
Or  fresh  recruits  obtahVd  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleet— Are  all  supplied  with  arms  ? 

Col.  All  who  were  deem'd  trustworthy :  there  are 


Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them : 
When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause, 
But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround 
them* 

2.  Ber.  You  have  said  well.  Have  you  remark 'd  all 
such? 

CaL  I've  noted  most ;  and  caused  the  other  chiefs 
To  use  like  caution  with  their  companies. 
As  far  as  I  hare  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  if  'tis 
Commenced  to-morrow ;  but,  till  'tis  begun. 
Bach  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

I.  Ber.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour, 
Except  Soranso,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 
And  Marco  Oiuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready, 
Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

Col.  We  will  not  fail. 

L  Ber.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there ; 

I  have  a  stranger  to  present  to  them. 

Col.  A  stranger !  doth  he  know  the  secret  ? 

J.  Ber.  Yes. 

Col.  And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your  friends'  lives 
On  a  rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not  ? 

7.  Ber.  I  have  riak'd  no  man's  life  except  my  own— 
Of  that  be  certain :  he  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid ;  and  if  reluctant,  he  no  less 
Is  in  our  power :  he  comes  alone  with  me, 
And  cannot  'scape  us ;  but  he  will  not  swerve. 

CaL  I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  I  know  him : 
Is  he  one  of  our  order  ? 

I.  Ber.  Ay,  in  spirit, 

Although  a  child  of  greatness ;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow  one- 
One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen  great 

changes; 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 
Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council ;  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty ;  quick,  though  wary ; 
Yet  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions, 


That  if  once  stirr*d  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 

Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  tilings  for  revenge; 
And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal, 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppress'd, 
And  shares  their  sufferings.    Take  him  all  in  all, 
We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  as. 

Cat.  And  what  part  would  you  have  him  take 
with  us? 

I.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chief. 

CaL  What!  and  resign 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

I.  Ber.  Even  so. 

My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well, 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.    Experience, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd  me  ott 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear :  if  I  have  found  such 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  yon 
That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfishness, 
And,  covetous  of  brief  authority, 
Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  single  thoughts, 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities  ?    No,  Calendaro, 
Know  your  friend  better ;  but  you  all  shall  judge- 
Away  !  and  let  us  meet  at  the  fix'd  hour. 
Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  go  welL  k 

CaL  Worthy  Bertuccio,  I  have  known  Vm  erer 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chief; 
What  the  Test  will  decide  I  know  not,  but 
I  am  with  you,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
In  all  our  undertakings.    Now  farewell, 
Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet   {Btewt 


act  m. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  the  Space  between  the  Canal  and  the  Chunk 
of  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo.  An  egvettrim 
Statue  before  it.— A  Gondola  lie*  in  the  Canal* 
tome  distance. 

Enter  the  Doob  alone,  auguieed. 

Doge,  (sohu.J  1  am  before  the  hour,  the  hour 
whose  voice, 
Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering, 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  corner-stone, 
Waking  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awful  augury 
Of  that  which  will  befall  them.    Yes,  proud  city  t 
Thou  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which 

makes  thee 
A  laser-house  of  tyranny :  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I  have  sought  it  not; 
And  therefore  was  I  punish'd,  seeing  this 
Patrician-pestilence  spread  on  and  on, 
Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbers, 
And  I  am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 
The  plague-spots  in  the  healing  wave.    Tall  fas*  I 
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Where  sleep  my  firihers,  whose  dim  statues  shadow 
The  floor  which  doth  divide  as  from  the  dead, 
inters  sll  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  blood, 
M oulder*d  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  hold 
la  one  shrank  heap,  what  onee  made  many  heroes, 
When  what  is  now  a  handful  shook  the  earth- 
Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  house ! 
Vault  where  two  doges  rest   my  sires !  who  died 
The  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field, 
with  a  long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 
And  sages,  whose  great  labors,  wonnds,  and  state 
I  have  inherited,— let  the  graves  gape, 
TBI  aD  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 
And  poor  them  from  thy  portals  to  gase  on  me ! 
I  call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 
What  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task— 
Their  pore  high  blood,  their  blazon  roll  of  glories, 
Tfcjr  mighty  name  dishonored  all  in  me, 
Not  by  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 
We  fought  to  make  onr  equals,  not  our  lords  :— 
And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave, 
Who  perish'd  in  the  field,  where  I  since  conquer' d, 
Battling  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 
Of  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  offer'd  up 
Bj  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ? 
Spirit* !  smile  down  upon  me ;  for  my  cause 
If  years,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours,— 
Your  fame,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine, 
And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race ! 
Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 
Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house's  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter ! 


.Enter  Israel  Bebtuccio. 

/.  Her.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Doge.  A  friend  to  Venice. 

I  Ber.  'Tie  he. 

Welcome,  my  lord, — yon  are  before  the  time. 

Dope.  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

/.  Ber.  Have  with  you. — I  am  proud  and  pleased 
to  see 
8ach  confident  alacrity.    Your  doubts 
face  onr  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispelled  ? 

Doge.  Not  so— but  I  have  set  my  little  left 
Of  Kfc  npon  this  cast:  the  die  was  thrown 
When  I  first  listen'd  to  your  treason—- Start  not  I 
Zlaf  is  the  word :  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 
Though  The  wrought  on  to  commit  them.    When 
I  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  hare  you  dragg'd  to  prison,  I  became 
Tour  guiltiest  accomplice :  now  you  may, 
If  H  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

/.  Ber.  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most  un- 
merited: 
i  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitor*. 

Doge.  We— we!— no  matter— you  hate  earn'd  the 
right 
To  talk  of  us.— But  to  the  point.— If  this. 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  render'd  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  out  graves, 
Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs, 
And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 
Strew  flowers  o'er  their  deliverers'  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed, 
And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
The  annals  of  hereafter;  but  if  not. 
If  we  should  mil,  employing  bloody  means 
AMeecret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end, 


Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ;— thou 
No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

I.  Ber,  'Tie  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus. 
Else  I  could  answer.— Let  us  to  the  meeting, 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  We  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  Ber.  We  observed  I 

Let  me  discover— and  this  steel— 

Doge.  Put  up; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses :  look  there 
What  see  you  ? 

I.  Ber.     <       Only  a  tall  warrior's  statue 
Bestriding  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city  :— 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us  or  no  ? 

I.  Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  phantasies ;  there 
are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death. 

I  tell  thee  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acta  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
Tis  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief, 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians  ? 

/.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder'd  this  before,— ere  you  embark'd 
In  our  great  enterprise.— Do  you  repent  ? 

Doge.  No— but  I  feel,  and  shall  do  to  the  last. 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once, 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be, 
And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  soma) 

pause: 
Yet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 
And  knowing  what  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus, 
Which  is  your  best  security.    There's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fall'n,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such, 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs. 

I.  Ber.  Let  us  away— hark— the  hour  strikes. 

Doge.  On— on— 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice— On. 

I.  Ber.  Say  rather,  'tis  her  freedom's  rising  peal 
Of  triumph— This  way— we  are  near  the  place. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  House  where  the  Conspirator*  meet, 

Daoolino,  Doro,  Bertram,  Fedele  Tretxbano, 

Calendaro,  Antonio  delle  Bexdb,  &c,  &c. 

Col,  Centering.)  Are  all  here  ? 

Dag.  All  with  you;  except  the  three 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  expected  momently. 

Col.  Where's  Bertram  r 

Ber,  Here! 

Cal,  Have  you  not  been  able  to  « 

The  number  wanting  in  your  company  r 
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Beat.  I  had  mark'd  out  tome:  but  I  hare  not 
dared 
To  tnut  them  with  the  secret,  tin  assured 
That  they  ware  worthy  faith. 

Cal.  There  is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  faith :  who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent  ?  they  think  themselves' 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  Signory, 
To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  hare  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 
But  x>nce  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well- 

nesh'd 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perished. 

Ber.  How  say  you  }  all! 

Cal.  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare  ? 

Ber.  I  span  f 

I  have  no  power  to  spare.    I  only  questioned, 
Thinking  that  even  among  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

Cal.  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces, 
The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun 
In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life, 
Deserve  and  have.     Why,  I  should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these :  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain ;  one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body : 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together. 
Bevel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert, 
8c let  them  die  as  one! 

Dag.  Should  one  survive, 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole ;  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out ;  and  if  there  were 
A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 
'Twould  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit. 
Bertram,  we  must  be  Arm ! 

Cal.  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

Ber.  Who 

Distrusts  me? 

CaL  NotI;  forif  Ididso, 

Thou  wouldst  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust : 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  faith, 
Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  You  should  know 

Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am ;  a  man 
Boused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  oppression ; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me ;  and  if  brave  or  no, 
You,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  me 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have  doubts, 
I'll  clear  them  on  your  person !  * 

CaL  You  are  welcome, 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o'er,  which  must  not 
Bo  interrupted  by  a  private  brawl. 

Ber.  I  am  no  brawler ;  but  can  bear  myself 
As  far  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Who  hears  US)  els*  why  have  I  b« 


To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  ?  hot  no  1ms 
I  own  my  natural  weakness ;  I  have  not 
Yet  learn'd  to  think  of  ^discriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ;  and  the  eight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  not 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surprised  a  glory.    Well— too  well 
I  know  that  we  must  do  such  things  on  those 
Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers ;  but 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  be  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sakes 
And  for  our  honor,  to  take  off  some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 
I  hsd  been  glad ;  and  see  no  cause  in  this 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion ! 

Dag.  Calm  thee,  Bertram ; 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands :  we'll  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom's  fountain ! 

Enter  Isbael  Bkrtuccio,  and  the  Doqb,  diegvkd. 

Dag.  Welcome,  Israel 

Conep.  Host  welcome.— Brave  Bertuccio,  thou  tit 
late— 
Who  is  this  stranger  ? 

Cal.  It  is  time  to  name  him, 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
In  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  cause, 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all, 
8uch  is  our  trust  in  all  thine  actions.    How 
Let  hfan  unfold  himself. 

/.  Ber.  Stranger,  step  forth ! 

[7%e  Does  discovers  ktmsefy 

Conep.  To  arms !— we  are  betray'd— it  is  the  Dog* 
Down  with  them  both !  our  traitorous  captain,  ant 
The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to. 

Cal.  (drawing  Me  sword.)       Hold !  Hold ! 
Who  moves  a  step  against  them,  dies.    Hold!  he** 
Bertuccio— -What !  are  you  appall'd  to  aee 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Among  you  ?— Israel,  speak  i  what  means  this  mys- 
tery ? 

/.  Ber.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  owi 
bosoms, 
Ungrateful  suicides !  for  on  our  lives 
Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 

Doge.  Strike !— If  I  dreaded  death,  a  death  mors 
fearful 
Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict, 
I  should  not  now  be  here :— Oh,  noble  Courage ! 
The  eldest  born  of  Fear,  which  makes  yon  brave 
Against  this  solitary  hoary  head  I 
See  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a  state 
And  jhake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread, 
At  eight  of  one  patrician  MButoher  me, 
You  can ;  I  care  not— Israel,  are  these  men 
The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of  ?  look  upon  then ! 

Cal.  Faith  1  he  has  shamed  us,  and  deservedly. 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  Chief  Bertuccio, 
To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest  ? 
Sheathe  them,  and  hear  him. 

I.  Ber.  I  disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have  known  a  heart  like  mhw 
Incapable  of  treachery ;  and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne'er  abused. 
They  might  be  certain  that  whoe'er  was  brought 
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Byrne  into  thkcauMil  had  been  led 

To  take  his  choke— as  brother,  or  m  victim. 

Doge,  And  which  am  I  to  be  ?  your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice, 

L  Ber.  My  lord,  we  would  have  perfauYd  here 
together,    • 
Had  these  raah  men  proceeded ;  bat,  behold, 
They  are  aahemed  of  that  mad  moment's  impulse, 
And  droop  their  heade ;  believe  me,  they  ere  such 
An  I  described  them— Speak  to  them. 

CaL  Ay,  speak; 

We  are  all  '*>*— «"«g  in  wonder. 

I.  Ber.  (addreeeing  the  ooruptraton.)  You  are 

«», 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant— listen,  then, 
And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

Doge.  Ton  see  me  here, 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm'd, 
Defenceless  man;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state, 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles, 
Bobed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 
Ner  yours,  but  of  our  masters— the  patricians. 
Why  I  was  there  you  know  or  think  you  know ; 
Why  I  am  here,  he  who  hath  been  most  wronged, 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted, 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 
Aikiag  of  his  own  heart  what  brought  him  here  ? 
Ton  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it, 
And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
Bat  spare  me  the  recital— it  is  here, 
Here  at  my  heart  the  outrage— but  my  words, 
Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 
And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 
Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices 
la  this— I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people, 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state 
Without  its  tuUies    temperance  and  valor. 
The  lords  of  Lacedemon  were  true  soldiers. 
But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 
Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 
Although  drest  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 
The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 
A  pastime  for  their  children!    You  are  met 
To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state, 
This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre, 
Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood,  and  then 
We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice, 
Condensing  in  a  lair  free  commonwealth 
Not  raah  equality  but  equal  rights,  " 

ProporUon'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple, 
Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 
And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 
80  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry, 
la  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 
To  be  one  of  you— if  you  trust  In  me; 
If  not,  strike  home,— my  life  is  compromised, 
And  I  would  rather  fall  by  freemen's  hands 
Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant, 
As  delegate  of  tyrants;  sueh  I  am  not, 
And  never  have  been— read  it  in  our  annals ; 


I  can  appeal  is  my  past  government 

In  many  lands  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow  men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  disen'd  out 

To  sit  in  state  as  for  a  sovereign's  picture ; 

A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty," 

A  skeptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

The  sanction  of  "  the  Ten,"  a  council-fawner, 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet,— they  had  ne'er 

Foeter'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.    What  I  suffer 

Has  reach'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people j 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Will  one  day  learn :  meantime  I  do  devote, 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life— 

My  present  power  such  as  it  is,  not  that 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  Individual  means  and  mind; 

I  stake  my  feme  (and  I  had  fame)— my  breath— 

(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh)— 

My  heart— my  hope— my  soul— upon  this  east ! 

Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefs— accept  me  or  reject  me— 

A  prince  who  fain  would  be  a  citiien 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  bis  throne  to  be  so 

CaL  Long  live  Faliero !— Venice  shall  be  free  i 

Conep.  Long  live  Faliero ! 

I.  Ber.  Comrades !  did  I  well  I 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  sueh  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.    Am  I  one  of  you  ? 

Col.  Ay,  and  the  first  among  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice— be  our  general  and  ohief. 

Doge.  Chief !— general! — I  was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice 
I  cannot  stoop— that  is,  I  am  not  fit 

To  lead  a  band  of patriots ;  when  I  lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
'Tie  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows— but  now  to  the  point : 
Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan— 
'Tis  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assist  it, 
And  must  be  set  in  motion  instantly. 

Col.   E'en  when  thou  wilt— is  it 
friends? 

I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow ; 
When  shall  it  be  then  ? 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon  ? 

Doge.  So  soon  ?  so  late— each  hour  accumulates 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 
Since  I  have  mingled  with  you ;  know  you  not 
The  Council,  and  "  the  Ten  ? "  the  spies,  the  eyes 
Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves, 
And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they  had  mads 

one? 
I  tell  you  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly, 
Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart— its  heads  will  follow. 

Co/.- With  all  my  soul  and  sword  I  yield 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each, 
And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order ; 
Each  at  their  different  place  ef  rendezvous. 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  pes*  t 
And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  ? 

Doge.  When  you  hear 


not  so,  my 
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The  great  bell  of  St  Mark's,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge, 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince,) 
March  on  Saint  Mark's ! 

7.  Ber,  And  there  ?— 

Doge.  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  ot  the  Genoese  float,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discern'd  before  the  port;  form  round  the  palace, 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house, 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on, 
Shout  ye,  "  Saint  Mark !— the  foe  is  on  our  waters ! " 

Col.  I  see  it  now— but  on,  my  noble  lord. 

Doge.  AU  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council, 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal  . 
Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saint's  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gather'd  in  unto  the  harvest, 
And  we  wiH  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 
If  some  lew  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 
Twill  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single, 
When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest. 

CaL  Would  that  the  hour  were  come!  we  will 
not  scotch, 
But  kill. 

Ber.  Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I  ask'd 
Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure, 
And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Our  victims— must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter  ? 

CaL  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be  sure, 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

Contp.  All!  all! 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity  ?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign'd  it  ? 

I.  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a  folly,  and 
Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause ! 
Dost  thou  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 
The  fallen  ?  and  how  distinguish  now  the  innocent 
From  out  the  guilty  ?  all  their  acts  are  one— 
A  single  emanation  from  one  body, 
Together  knit  for  our  oppression  !    Tis 
Much  that  we  let  their  children  live ;  I  doubt 
If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart. 
The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 
From  out  the  tiger's  litter,  but  whoe'er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam, 
Unless  to  perish  by  their  fangs  ?  however, 
I  will  abide  by  Doge  Faliero's  counsel : 
Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

Doge.  Ask  me  nofr— tempt  me  not  with  such  a 
question- 
Decide  yourselves. 

7.  Ber.  You  know  their  private  virtues 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression, 
Have  made  them  deadly ;  if  there  be  among  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal'd,  pronounce. 

Doge.  Dolfino's  father  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
Fought  by  try  side,  and  Marc  Cornaro  shared 
My  Genoese  embassy :  I  saved  the  life 
Of  Veniero-  -sha?l  I  save  it  twice  ? 
Wiuld  that  I  could  save  them  and  Venice  also! 


All  these  men,  or  their  Gathers,  were  my  friends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ;  then  fell  from  me 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the  o'erMown.  flower, 
And  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk, 
Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing; 
So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  tnem  perish.! 

Cat.  They  cannot  coexist  with  Venice'  freedom! 

Doge,  Ye,  though  you  know  and  feel  our  mutual 


Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant 

What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life, 

To  human  ties,  and  all  that's  good  and  dear, 

Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice : 

All  these  men  were  my  friends ;  I  loved  them,  they 

Requited  honorably  my  regards ; 

We  served  and  fought;  we  smiled  and  wept  in 

concert; 
We  revell'd  or  we  sorrow'd  side  by  aide ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honors  fairly,  till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  farewell  I 
Farewell  all  social  memory !  all  thoughts 
In  common!  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  friend- 
ships, 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions. 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other, 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow, 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth, 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by, 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band, 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  speak 
Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  marble— 
Oime !  Oime ! — and  must  I  do  this  deed  ? 
7.  Ber.  My  lord,  you  are  much  moved:  it  is  not 
now 
That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Doge.  Your  patience 

A  moment— I  recede  not:  mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government. 
From  the  hour  that  made  me  Doge,  the  Doge  thbt 

made  me— 
Farewell  the  past !  I  died  to  all  that  had  been, 
Or  rather  they  to  me :  no  friends,  no  kindness, 
No  privacy  of  life— all  were  cut  off: 
They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave  urn" 

brage; 

They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law; 
They  thwarted  me,  'twas  the  state's  policy ; 
They  baffled  me,  'twas  a  patrician's  duty ; 
They  wrong'd  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state; 
They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion, 
So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 
So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends ; 
Begirt  with  spies  for  guards— with  robes  for  power* 
With  pomp  for  freedom—gaolers  for  a  council— 
Inquisitors  for  friends— and  hell  for  Hfe ! 
I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 
And  that  they  poisoned !  My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shiver' d  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 
7.  Ber.  You  have  been  deeply  wrong'd,  and  now 
shall  be 
Nobly  avenged  before  another  night. 
Doge.  I  had  borne  all— it  hurt  me,  but  I  bore  lb-* 
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Till  Ob  kit  rtnmmg  offer  of  the  cup 

OfMttcracss    until  this  hut  loud  insult, 
Not  only  unredresa'd,  bat  sanction 'd ;  then, 
Aid  thus,  I  out  all  farther  feeling*  from  me— 
The  feelings  which  they  erush'd  for  me,  long,  long 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance  I 
free  in  that  very  hour  and  tow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boya  make 
Plaything*,  to  do  their  pleasure  and  be  broken ! 
I  from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
la  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear ; 
They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
Iron  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 
To  me,  then,  these  men  hare  no  private  lite, 
Nor  claim  to  ties  they  hare  out  off  from  others ; 
Alienators  for  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  I  look  on  them— as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon. 

GsJ.  And  now  to  action ! 

Hence,  brothers,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 
The  last  night  of  mere  words :  I'd  fain  be  doing ! 
8«at  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me 
wakeful! 

/.  Ber.  Disperse  then  to  your  posts :  be  firm  and 
vigilant ; 
Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril ! 
Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.    I  go 
To  join  my  band;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  charge:  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 
We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory  I 
CeL  Doge,  when  I  greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
you 
8hall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword ! 

Doge.  No ;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last, 
Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey, 
"HH  nobler  game  is  quarried :  his  offence 
Wis  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice, 
The  general  corruption  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy ;  he  could  not— 
He  dared  not  in  more  honorable  days 
Hate  risk'd  it !  I  have  merged  all  private  wrath 
Against  him  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 
A  slave  insults  me— I  require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master's  hands ;  if  he  refuse  it, 
The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 

CeL  Yet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits ;  may  I  ? 

•Dope.  Ton  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head ; 
( You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master ; 
Ton  would  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  senate. 
I  eaanot  pause  on  individual  hate, 
h  Ae  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge, 
Which,  hue  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities'  ashes. 
J.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts  1  I  but  remain 
A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  plaee  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
to  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  arms. 
CeL  Farewell,  then,  until  dawn ! 
f  .  Ber.  Success  go  with  you ! 

Coats.  We  will  not  mO— away !  My  lord,  farewell ! 
ITke  eonepiraton  eakde  ifeDoai  and  Isbjju. 


Bb&tuccio,  and  reHref  headed  by  Philip 
Calendars.  The  Doob  and  Israbl  Bhs> 
tucoio  remain. 

L  Ber.  We  have  them  in  the  toil— it  cannot  faQ  I 
Now  thou'rt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt  mak*e 
A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 
Free  eitisens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now; 
Ctosars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  erush'd  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach'd  patricians ;  but  until  this  hour, 
What  prince  has  plotted  for  his  people's  freedom  ? 
Or  risk'd  a  life  to  liberate  his  subjects  ? 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  amise  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 
Notghd%  the  never-gorged  Leviathan  I 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise ;  tie  great, 
And  greater  the  reward ;  why  stand  you  rapt  ? 
A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience  1 

Doge.  And  it  is  then  decided !  must  they  die  ? 

J.  Ber.  Who  ? 

Doge.        My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy. 
And  many  deeds  and  days— the  senators. 

J.  Ber.  Tou  pass'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  just 
one. 

Doge.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you  ; 
Tou  are  a  patriot,  a  plebeian  Gracchus— 
The  rebel's  oracle,  the  people's  tribune— 
I  blame  you  not,  you  act  in  your  vocation ; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppress'd  you,  and  despised 

you; 

So  they  have  me :  but  you  ne'er  spake  with  them ; 
Tou  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt ; 
Tou  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips ; 
Tou  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wept. 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim'd  their 

smile 

In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have: 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  gray,  and  so  are  theirs, 
The  elders  of  the  council :  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing, 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan ; 
And  I  can  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood ! 
Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide. 

I.  Ber.  Doge !  Doge !  this  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A  child ;  if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood, 
Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.  By  heavens!  I'd  rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent. 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness ! 
Tou  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
Tour  own  and  that  of  others ;  can  you  shrink  then 
From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires, 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd  from 
milions? 

Doge.  Bear  with  me !  Step  by  step,  and  blow  on 
blow 
I  will  divide  with  you ;  think  not  I  waver : 
Ah !  no ;  it  is  the  certainty  of  all 
Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 
But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  way, 
To  which  you  only  and  the  Night  are  conscious, 
And  both  regardless ;  when  the  hour  arrives 
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TU  viae  to  sound  the  knell,  andetrike  the  blow. 
Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces, 
And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 
Down  to  the  earth,  strew'd  with  their  bleeding  fruit, 
And  erush  their  blossoms  into  hairenness : 
ThU  will  I— must  I— have  I  sworn  to  do, 
Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny ; 
But  still  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 
Must  be,  and  think  what  I  have  been !   Bear  with 
me. 

I.  Bar.   Re-man  your  breast;   I  feel  no  such 
remorse, 
I  understand  it  not :  why  should  I  change  i 
Tou  acted,  and  you  act  on  your  free  will. 

Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is— you  feel  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder; 
You  feel  not—you  go  to  this  butcher-work 
As  if  these  high-born  men  were  steers  for  shambles 
When  all  is  over,  you'll  be  free  and  merry, 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine; 
But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be, 
Shall  see  and  feel— oh  God !  oh  God!  'tis  true 
And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
"  My  own  free  will  and  act,'*  and  yet  you  err, 
For  I  will  do  this !  Doubt  not— fear  not ;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice ! 
And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 
Nor  my  own  feelings— both  compel  me  back  J 
But  there  is  hell  within  me  and  around, 
And  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles 
Must  I  abhor  and  do.    Away  !  away ! 
Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Doubt  not,  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake  all 

Venice, 
Except  her  slaughter'd  senate :  ere  the  sun 
Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic  there 
Shall  be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood ! 
I  am  resolved— come  on. 

I.  Bar.  With  all  my  soul ! 

Keep  a  firm  rein  npon  these  bursts  of  passion ; 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee, 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  this  unshackled  city :  a  true  tyrant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Qasoe  felt  the  strange  compunction  which  hath  wrung 

you 
To  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people ! 
Trust  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  the  state  to  Steno. 

Doge.  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  chord 
which  jars 
AH  nature  from  my  heart    Hence  to  our  task ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Pakuto  of  the  Patrician  Lioni.  Lioni  laying 
aside  the  mask  and  cloak  which  the  Venetian 
Nobles  wore  in  public,  attended  by  a  Domeetk. 


Lioni.  I  wUl  to  vest,  right  weary  ef  tU»< 
The  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moon*, 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  it  cheeVd  me  apt; 
There  came  a  heaviness  serosa  my  heart, 
Which,  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  daaea, 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppmse'd  me, 
And  through  my  spirit  chill'd  say  blood,  until 
A  damp  like  death  rose  o'er  my  brow;  I  strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but  'twould  not  he 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  on  my  earn 
A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  dear. 
Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o'er  the  city's  murmur  in  the  night, 
Lashing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark : 
So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  reach'd  its  senith,  and  will  woe  my  piUow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  foignrfuluosa. 
Antonio,  take  my  rflaak  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant.  Yes,  fay  lord 

Command  yon  no  refreshment  I 

Lioni.  Nought,  asm  stoat, 

Which  will  not  be  commanded.    Let  me  hope  it, 

l&rit  Antojoo. 
Though  my  breast  feels  too  anxious ;  I  wfll  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits :  'ca 
A  goodly  night;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  car#e. 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brightest,     What  a 
stillness! 

[GoeetcanommkUiet. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left. 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls, 
Spread  over  the  reluetant  gloom  which  hajanti 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light, 
Which  show'd  all  things,  bat  nothing  as  they  wan 
There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past, 
After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  sad  labor  of  the  toilet,  and 
Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  minor, 
Prankt  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament. 
Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indignant  beams,  which  anew,  yet  hide* 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fooTd. 
There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavish'd  its  true  bloom,  and  health, 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  flush'd  and  crowded  waasailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure, 
And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 
On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eye*,  which  shout! 

not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine— 
The  garlands,  the  rose  odors,  and  the  flowers— 
The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments— 
The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair— the  braids 
And  bracelets ;  swanlike  besoms,  and  the  necklace. 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  daailing  not 
The  eye  Uke  what  it  circled;  the  thin  robes, 
Floating  like  light   clouds  'twixt  our   gmae  and 

heaven ; 

The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylnhlika, 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  ao  well— 
All  the  delusion  of  the  diaay  scene, 
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to  fides  tad  true  sjiijauaitwiwnts    art  and  nature, 

Which  finam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 

ihe  eight  of  beauty  as  the  paroh'd  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  whioh  offian 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 

A»goae.--*Ajound  me  are  the  atan  and  waters 

Worlds  nrirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 

Hun  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 

What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths* 

Soften'd  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 

Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles,    - 

like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 

aWd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics, 

Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 

Is  ether  record.    All  is  gentle:  nought 

Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit 

The  tinkling*  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress, 

Aad  cautious  opening  of  the  easement,  showing 

That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 

Pair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  a  part, 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 

Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight;— 4he  dash 

Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 

Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 

Aad  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse  ; 

Some  dosky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto ; 

Some  gtimmermg  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire, 

Axe  all  the  sights  and  sounds  whioh  here  pervade 

The  ocean-born  and  earth*commanding  city-* 

How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  cairn ! 

I  thank  thee,  Night !  for  thou  hast  chased  away 

Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I  could  not  dissipate ;  and  with  the  blessing 

Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence,— 

Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 

Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as 

[A  knocking  is  heard  from  without. 
Hark !  what  is  that  ?  or  who  at  such  a  moment  ? 

Enter  Axtoxxo. 

Ant.  My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  urgent  business, 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

Lioni.  Is  he  a  stranger  ? 

Ant.  His  face)  ia  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  Toiee  and  gestures  seem'd  familiar  to  ma ; 
I  craved  hie  name,  but  this  he  seem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  te  yourself;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

Isms.  Tie  a  strange  hoar,  and  a 
bearing! 
And  yet  there  is  alight  peril:  'tis  not  in 
Their  houses  noblemen  are  struck  at;  still. 
Although  1  know  net  that  I  have  a  foe 
U  Venice,  twill  be  wise  to  use  soma  cantata. 
Admit  him  and  retire;  but  caB  up  quickly 
lame  of  thv  fellows,  who  maw  wait  without.— 


Who  can  this  man  be) 

[BaU  Aktoxxo,  and  returns  with  Ban**. 
mujled. 

Ber.  My  good  lord  lioni, 

I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  then— dismiss 
This  menial  hence ;  I  would  be  private  with  you. 

Lioni.  It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram— Go,  Anto- 
nio. [Exit  Ahtonio. 
Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour  ? 

Bar.  (discovering  hinueff.J  A  boon,  my  noble 
patron;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

Liom.  Thou  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import— hut  say  on— 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ?— 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab  >— 
Mere  things  of  every  day;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety ; 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance, 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  thank  you ;  but— 

Liom.  But  what  ?  You  have  not 

Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order  ? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not ; 
I  would  not  slay-*but  then  I  must  not  save  thee ! 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood— 

Ber.  I  come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it ! 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  loss  a  life ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged 

sword, 

And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand, 
The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass  !— 
Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow ! 

Lioni.  Wherefore  not  ? 

What  means  this  menace  ? 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  meaning 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee ;— stir  not  forth, 
Whate'er  be  stirring ;  though  the  roar  of  < 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes — 
The  groans  of  men— the  clseh  of  arms— the  sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alarum  '—Go  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return! 

Liom.  Again,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Ber.  Again,  I  tell  thee,  ask  not;  but  by  all 
Thou  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven— by  all 
The  souls  of  thy  groat  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Desoendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee— 
By  all  thou  hast  of  blest  in  hope  or  memory— 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter— 
By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me, 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good, 
Remain  within,  trust  to  thy  household  gods, 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  now  I  eounaeV-4rat  if  not,  thou  art  lost ! 

Lioni.  I  em  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder; 
Surely  thou  revest  I  what  have  /  to  dread  ? 
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Who  are  my  foes  ?  or  if  there  be  such,  why 
Art  thou  leagued  with  them  }—thou!  or  if  so  leagued, 
Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour, 
And  not  before  ? 

Ber.  I  cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  in  spite  of  this  true  warning  ? 

Lioni.  I  was  not  born  to  shrink  from  idle  threats, 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent 

Bar.  Say  not  so ! 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

Lion*.  I  am.     Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall 
impede  me ! 

Ber.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul!-* 
Farewell !  [Gomg. 

Lioni.  Stay— there  is  more  in  this  than  my  own 
safety 
Which  makes  me  call  thee  back :  we  must  not  part 

thus. 
Bertram,  I  hare  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  childhood,  signer, 

You  hare  been  my  protector ;  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets, 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  play'd  together; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  oft ; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother ;  years 
Saw  us  together—happy,  heart-full  hours ! 
Oh  God!  the  difference  'twixt  those  hours  and  this ! 

Lioni.  Bertram,  'tis  thou  who  hast  forgotten  them. 

Ber.  Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  have  saved  you :  when  to  manhood's  growth 
Vfe  sprung,  and  yon,  devoted  to  the  state, 
As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labors  of  the  humble, 
Still  you  forsook  me  not :  and  if  my  fortunes 
Have  not  been  towering,  'twas  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Would  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like  thee  ? 

Lioni.  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the 
senate? 

Ber.  Nothing. 

Lioni.  I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason, 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
Thou  herdest  not  with  such ;  'tis  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont ' 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect. 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hollow  eye 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions, 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war ' 
To  waste  thee. 

Ber.  Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life! 

Lioni.  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with 
thee,  Bertram : 


This  is  not  thy  own  language  nor  own  thoughts; 

Some  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  wfthd^aiJeeuoa: 

But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so;  thou  wert  good 

And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 

As  vice  and  villany  would  put  thee  too : 

Confess— confide  in  me— thou  know'st  my  nature— 

What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 

Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  sen 

Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father. 

So  that  our  good-will  is  a  heritage 

We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 

Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented ; 

I  say,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 

Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 

Like  a  sick  girl? 

Ber.                  Nay,  question  me  no  further* 
I  must  be  gone. 

Lioni.  And  I  be  murder'd  1— eay, 

Was  it  not  thus  thou  said'st,  my  gentle  Bertram? 

Ber.  Who   talks  of  murder?   what  said  I  of 
murder  ?— 
'Tie  false !  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word. 

Lioni.  Thou  didst  not ;  hut  from  out  thy  wolfish 
eye, 
So  changed  from  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  gladiator.    If  my  life's  thine  object, 
Take  it— I  am  unarm'd,— and  then  away ! 
I  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a  tenure 
As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 
As  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task- 


Ber.  Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I  peril  mine ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

Lioni.  Ay,  is  it  even  so  ?    Excuse  me,  Bertram; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs— who  are  they 
That  are  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger  ? 

Ber.  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 
Divided  like  a  house  against  itself, 
And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight ! 

Lioni.  More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones?     But 
now, 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin ;  speak  once  out, 
And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ;  for  'tis  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the  dark 


Fie,  Bertram!  that  was  not  a  craft  for  thee ! 

How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 

The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee, 

Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people  ? 

And  such  may  be  my  doom ;  for  here  I  swear. 

Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 

Of  thy  denunciation,  I  go  forth, 

Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 

The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here ! 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ?  minutes  fiy, 
And  thou  art  lost !  thou  !  my  sole  benefactor, 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every   change.    Yet,  make   me  not  e 

traitor! 
Let  me  save  thee— but  spare  my  honor! 

Lioni.  Wnere 

Can  lie  the  honor  in  a  league  of  murder  ? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Ber.  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  lor  law; 
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And  ininymmd,  these  is  no  trotto?  like 

Him  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 

Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  troth. 

Item.  And  t*Ao  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine ! 

Ber.  NotI; 

I  teakl  here  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
8sTethis.   Thou  must  not  die !  and  think  how  deer 
Iky  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives, 
Kay,  aiore,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 
Of  future  generations,  no*  to  be 
The  assassin  thou  miseaU'st  me ;— once,  once  more 
I  do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold ! 

LieaL  It  is  in  vain— this  moment  I  go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend ! 
I  will  dtalo*e— ensnare— betray— destroy— 
Oh,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee  1 

Licm.BM.jt  rather  thy  friend's   savior  and  the 
state's  !— 
Speak— pause  not— all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare ;  wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants ;  nay, 
Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee, 
80  that  then  art  sincere  and  penitent. 

Ber.  I  have  thought  again:  it  must  not  be— I 
love  thee— 
Thou  knowest  H— that  I  stand  here  is  the  proof, 
Hot  least  though  last ;  bat  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  to  my  country ! 
Farewell— we  meet  no  more  in  Ufe  {—farewell ! 

Liom.  What,  ho !— Antonio— Pedro— to  the  door  1 
See  that  none  pass— arrest  this  man  I— 


£tfer  AifTowio  and  other  armed  Domestics,  who 
*****  Bbbtkax. 

Liom,  (continue*.)  Take  care 

Be  hath  no  harm ;  bring  mc  my  sword  and  cloak, 
And  nan  the  gondola  with  four  oars— quick — 

•  {Exit  Ajctonio. 

We  will  onto  Giovanni  Oradenigo's, 
And  send  for  Marc  Comaro ; — fear  not,  Bertram ; 
This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety, 
No  less  than  for  the  general  weal. 

Ber.  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a  prisoner  ? 

hum.  Firstly  to  "  the  Ten ; " 

Next  to  the  Doge. 

Ber.  To  the  Doge  ? 

Lioni.  Assuredly : 

Ii  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

Liom.  What  mean  you  ? — but  well  know  anon. 

Ber.  Art  sure  ? 

Liom.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make ;  and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  "  the  Ten  "  and  their  tribunal, 
And  that  Saint  Mark's  has  dungeons,  and  the 

dungeons 
A  rack. 

Ber.  Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven.— One  more  such  word, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  mink  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  Ajctonio. 

Ant.  The  bark  is  ready, 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

liom.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  111  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
Tsfh*Msgm*to%sage<frs4enigo.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  n. 

The  Ducal  Palace— the  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  Doob  and  hit  nephew  Bektuccio  Faxikbo. 

Doge.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster  ? 

Ber.  F.  They  are  array'd  and  eager  for  the  signal, 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo.4 
I  come  for  your  lost  orders. 

Doge.  It  hod  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together, 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers— but  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Methinks,  my  lord,  'tis  better  as  it  as 
A  sudden  swelling  of  our  retinue 
Had  waked  suspicion ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty, 
The  vassals  of  that  district  ore  too  rude 
And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintoin'd 
The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Doge.  True ;  but  when  onoe  the  signal  ha*  beam 
given, 
These  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise ; 
These  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias, 
Their  prejudice  against  or  for  this  noble, 
Which  may  induce  them  to  o'erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness ;  the  fierce  peasants* 
Serfs  of  my  county  of  Vol  di  Marino, 
Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes ; 
Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Comoro, 
A  Gradenigo  or  a  Foseari ; 
They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  names, 
Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  senate ; 
A  chief  in  armor  is  their  Suserain, 
And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  are  enough ; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
Against  the  senate  I  will  answer. 

Doge.  WeU, 

The  die  is  thrown ;  but  for  a  waxlike  service, 
Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants ; 
They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Hun* 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  baek  to  their  tent*, 
And  cower'd  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpet. 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard ; 
But  if  there's  much  to  do,  you'll  wish  with  me, 
A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber  F.  Thus  thinking,  I  must  marvel  youreeobsj 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge.  8uch  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.    When 
I  had  o'ermaster'd  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yearn'd  about  my  heart  too  fondly  yielding 
A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 

most  fain  to  strike ;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 
And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men, 
Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaro, 
I  knew  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith : 
To-day  might  find  'mong  them  a  traitor  to  us, 
As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate ; 
But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands, 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sokes ;  one  stroke  *tra*fc. 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewJterejin  human  hearts. 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance, 
Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  waive* ;  the  sight 
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Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more, 
A*  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 
And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  quell 
Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced,  but 

till 
That  moment  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow, 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside. — 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  belL 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Ber.  F.  By  this  time  they  are ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in  person, 

Doge.  'Tis  well.— Will  the  morn  never  put  to  rest 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o'er  all  the  heavens  ? 
I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so, 
The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 
Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire, 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.    I  have  wept, 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty, 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion, 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face, 
As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley :      * 
Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  ?)  it  hath  been 
A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approaching  fight 
Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish— Yes,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
To  steel  me  to  a  purpose  such  as  made 
Timoleon  immortal,  than  to  face 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  war. 

Ber.  F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wis- 
dom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
You  were  decided. 

Doge.  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me ;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  purpose,  when 
Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me:  this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 
Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent. 
But  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection, 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong, 
And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves.— 
Methinks  the  day  breaks— is  it  not  so  ?  look, 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ;— the  air  pits  on 
A  morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me, 
'The  sea  looks  grayer  through  the  lattice. 

Ber.  F.  True, 

The  morn  is  dappling  in  the  sky. 

Doge,  Away  then ! 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  from  St  Mark's,  march  on  the  palace 
With  all  our  house's  strength ;  here  I  will  meet 


fhe  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
In  separate  columns  at  the  self-same  moment- 
Be  sure  you  post  yourself  by  the  great  gate ; 
I  would  not  trust  "  the  Ten  "  except  to  us— 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 


Glut  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagsed 

with  us. 
Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  "  Saint  Hark ! 
The  Genoese  are  come— ho !  to  the  rescue ! 
Saint  Mark  and  liberty !  "—Now— now  to  action! 

Ber.  F.  Farewell  then,  noble  uncle !  we  will  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never ! 

Doge.  Come  hither,  my  Bertucdo— one  embrace- 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader — Send  me  soon 
A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you  rejoin  our  troops,  and  then  sotmd— 

sound 
The  storm-bell  from  Saint  Mark's ! 

[Exit  Bhbtocoio  Faubbo. 

Doge,  ($oltts.)  He  is  gone, 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life. — Tb  dene. 
Now  the  destroying  Angel  hovers  o'er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial. 
Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey, 
And  for  a  moment,  poised  in  middle  air, 
Suspends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings, 
Then  swoops  with  his  unerring  beak. — Thou  day ! 
That  slowly  walk's!  the  waters  !  march— march  on— 
I  would  not  smite  i'  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  errs.    And  you,  ye  blue  sea-waves ! 
I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too, 
With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore, 
While  that  of  Venice  flow*d  too,  but  victorious: 
Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson ;  no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine. 
But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter.  . 
And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this  ? 
I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 
I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 
Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessing!, 
And  fame,  and  length  of  days— to  see  this  day  ? 
But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar, 
Shall  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 
Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown. 
I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 
Renew  its  freedom— but  oh !  by  what  means  ? 
The  noble  end  must  justify  them— What 
Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  ?  'tis  false, 
The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human ;  they, 
like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours, 
Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous. — Oh  world! 
Oh  men !  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs, 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  ? 
And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 
When  a  few  years  would  make  the  sword  super* 

fluous? 

And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th*  unknown  realm, 
Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ?— • 
I  must  not  ponder  this.  [A  jmnms. 

Hark !  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ? 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise9 
It  cannot  be— the  signal  hath  not  rung- 
Why  pauses  it?  My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal, 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell, 
Which  never  knells  bat  for  a  princely  death. 
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ft  fcr  a  JCrtft  ill  peril,  pealing  fbrtii 

Tremendous  bodemeuts ;  let  it  do  its  office, 

And  be  fife  peftl  Its  awtuilest  and  last. 

6osad  till  the  strong  tower  roek  !— What !  silent 

stffl? 
I  wold  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 
To  be  the  centre  of  reunion  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict ; 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  'twill  be  here, 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken ; 
Then  here  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  inaater-moveT. Hark !  he  comes— he  comes, 

My  nephew,  bray©  Bertuccio's  messenger.— 
What  tidings  ?  Is  he  marching  ?  hath  he  sped  ?— 
Xfeyhere!  all's lost-~yet  will  I  make  an  effort. 

Rator  a  Sionok  op  tsb  Night,*  with  Guards, 

$c.,  $*• 
Sig.  Doge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  ! 
Dose,  Met 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  ?— Who  are  they  that  dare 
Ckak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order  ? 
Sig.  (showing  his  order.)  Behold  my  order  from 

the  assembled  Ten. 
Doge.  And  where  are  they,  and  why  assembled  ?  no 
fa*  council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preods  there,  and  that  duty's  mine :  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 

Sig.  Duke!  it  may  not  be; 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
Bat  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 
Doge.  You  dare  to  disobey  me  then  ? 
Sig.  I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully ; 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it. 

Doge.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  ii  illegal,  and,  as  now  applied, 
Rebellious— Hast  thou  weigh'd  well  thy  life's  worth, 
That  thus  yon  dare  assume  a  lawless  function  ? 

Sig.  "Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act— 
I  am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person, 
And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 
Doge,  (aside.  J  I  must  gain  time— So  that  the 
storm-bell  sound 
Afi  may  be  well  yet— Kinsman,  speed— speed— 

speed!— 
Oar  fete  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
Wo  to  the  vanqnish'd !  be  they  prince  and  people, 
Or  slaves  and  senate— 

[The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  tolls. 
Lo!  it  sounds— it  tolls. 
Doge,  (aloud.)  Hark,  Signer  of  the  Night !  and 
you,  ye  hirelings, 
Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  m  fear, 
It  is  your  knell— Swell  on,  thou  rusty  peal ! 
Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  ? 

Sig.  Contusion ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door— all's  lost 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
The  officer  hath  miss'd  his  path  or  purpose, 
Or  met  some  unforseen  and  hideous  obstacle. 
Anaelmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
tonight  to  the  tower;  the  rest  remain  with  me. 

{Exit  a  part  of  the  Guard. 
Days.  Wretch!  If  thouwouldst  have  thy  vile  life, 
lit} 


It  is  not  now  a  lease  of  sixty  seconds. 
Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth ; 
They  never  shall  return. 

Sig.  So  let  it  be ! 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  I. 

Doge.  Fool !  the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  myrmidons, — live  on, 
So  thou  provok'st  not  peril  by  resistance, 
And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gase  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive— It  hath  cease*, 
[The  bell  ceases  to  toll. 
The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 
The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey— 
The  knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  senate's ! 

Doge,  (after  a  pause.)  All's  silent,  and  all's  lost ! 

Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

As  rebel  slave  of  a  revolted  council ! 
Have  I  not  done  my  duty  ? 

Doge.  Peace,  thou  thing ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  earn'd  the  price 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward  thee. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch,  and  not  to  prate, 
As  thou  said'st  even  now— then  do  thine  office, 
But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoves  thee, 
Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince. 

Sig.  I  did  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank :  in  this  I  shall  obey  you. 

Doge,  (aside.)  There  now  is  nothing  left  me  save 
to  die; 
And  yet  how  near  success !  I  would  have  fallen, 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus ! 


Enter  other  Sisnobs  op  the  Night,  with  Bbbtuo 
cio  Fajliero  prisoner. 

2d.  Sic.  We  took  him  in  the  act 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

1st.  Sig.  Are  all  the  passes 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ? 

2d.  Sig.  They  are— besides,  it  matters  not ;  the 
*       chiefs 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial — 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken. 

Ber.  F.  Uncle ! 

Doge.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune; 

The  glory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Ber.  F.  Who  would  have  dcem'd  it  ?— Ah !  one 
moment  sooner ! 

Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  mat 
of  ages; 
This  gives  us  to  eternity— We'll  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success, 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all, 
Equal  to  every  fortune.    Droop  not,  'tis 
But  a  brief  passage— I  would  go  alone, 
Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  'tis  like,  together, 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

Ber.  F.  I  shall  not  shame  you,  uncle. 

1st.  Sig.  Lords,  our  orders 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chambers, 
Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial* 

Doge.  Our  trial !  will  they  keep  their  mockery  up, 
Even  to  the  last  ?  but  let  them  deal  upon  us, 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 
'Tis  but  a  game  of  mutual  homicides, 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
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Have  won  with  fata  dice.— Who  hath  been  our 
Judas? 
Is*.  Sig.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that. 
Ber.  F.    I'll   answer   for   thee — 'tis   a   certain 
Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giunta. 
Doge.  Bertram,  the  Bergamask !    With  what  vile 
tools  ' 

We  operate  to  slay  or  save !    This  creature. 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honors,  and  be  stamp'd  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 
Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph, 
While  Manlius,  who  hurl'd  down  the  Gauls,  wa 

cast 
From  the  Tarpeian. 

1st.  Sig.  He  aspired  to  treason, 

And  sought  to  rule  the  state. 

Doge.  He  saved  the  state, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived — 

But  this  is  idle Come,  sirs,  do  your  work. 

let.  Sig.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove 
you 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Ber.  F.  Farewell,  uncle ! 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not, 

But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 

Doge.  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go 

forth, 

And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  elogg'd,  hath 

fail'd  in ! 
They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  from  their  guilty 

thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  assembled  with  the 
additional  Senators,  who,  on  the  Trial*  of  the 
Conspirators  for  the  Treason  of  Marino  Fa< 
LIEBO,  composed  what  teas  called  the  Giunta.— 

i  Guards,  OJicers,  $c.,  $c.— Ishabl  Bertuccio 
and  Philip  Calendaeo  as  Prisoners. — Ber- 
tram, Lioni,  and  Witnesses,  Sp. 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  Bbh  nfroroB. 
Ben.  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences, 
But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  the  law :  a  grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.    Alas ! 
That  it  should  fall  to  me !  and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatised  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Against  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 
A  city  which  has  open'd  India's  wealth 
To  Europe  ;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
O'erwhelming  Attila ;  the  ocean's  queen ; 


Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival.    *Tii  to  aap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city  these  lost  men 
Have  risk'd  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives— 
80  let  them  die  the  death. 

7.  Ber.  We  are  prepared; 

Tour  racks  have  done  that  fox  us.    Let  us  die. 

Ben.  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  yon ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess, 
Now  is  your  time,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

I.  Ber,   We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Ben.  Tour  crime* 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices, 
And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them; 
Tet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason:  on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven — 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  ? 

7.  Ber.  Justice  I 

Ben.  What 

Tour  object  ? 

7.  Ber,        Freedom. 

Ben.  Tou  are  brief,  sir. 

7.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows :  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

Ben.  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

7.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe  me, 
I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal? 

I,  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
from  us, 
Or  place  us  there  again ;  we  have  still  some  blood 

left, 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  those  wrench'd 

limbs: 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do ;  for  if  we  die  there— 
And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already— 
Te  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
Te  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery ! 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent, 
Nor  affirmation  truth,  if  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie, 
For  a  short  respite— must  we  bear  or  die  ? 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  ? 

I.  Ber.  The  senate. 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

7.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 

Ben.  Tou  know  the  Doge  ? 

7.  Ber.  I  served  with  him  at  Zsi* 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office ;  we  exposed  our  Uvea, 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 
Alike  by  accusation  or  defence ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate's  insults. 

Ben.  Tou  have  held  conference  with  him  ? 

7.  Ber.  I  am  weary, 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures: 
I  pray  you  pass  to  judgment. 

Ben.  It  is  coming.— 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Calendaro,  what 
Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  dooxn'd  ? 

Col.  I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words, 
And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

Ben.  A  further  application  of  yon  engine 
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OsL  Ifottrue;  itttittdoso, 

AforaroepplamtioBdidao;  but 
It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did— 
Ben.  What  then? 

Col  "Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  ? 
Ben.  Assuredly. 

CaL  Whoe'er 

The  culprit  bo  whom  I  accuse  of  treason  ? 
Am.  Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought  up  to 

trial 
CeL  And  on  this  testimony  would  he  perish  ? 
Be*.  So  your  confession  be  detafl'd  and  fall, 
Htwfll  stand  here  in  peril  of  bis  life. 

CeL  Then  took  well  to  thy  proud  self,  President, 
For  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 
I  mar  that  thou,  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
The  traitor  I  denounce  upon  that  rack, 
If  I  be  streteh*d  there  for  the  second  time. 
Omefthe  Gtunta.  Lord  President,  'twere  best 
proceed  to  judgment; 
There  it  ne  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men* 

Bern.  Unhappy  men !  prepare  for  instant  death. 
The  nature  of  your  crime— our  law*— and  peril 
The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's  rcspito- 
(tarda!  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,* 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls, 
Let  them  be  justified ;  sand  leave  exposed 
Their  watering  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment, 
To  the  fall  view  of  the  assembled  people  !— 
And  heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls ! 
TbQttmU.  Amen! 

/.  Bar.  Signors,  farewell !  we  shall  not  all  again 
Mart  in  one  place, 

Am.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude— 
Gauds!  let  their  mouths  be  gagg'dVeven  fat  the  act 
Of  executions— Lend  them  hence ! 

Cat  What!  must 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
Xor  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

Ben.  A  priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber; 
But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 

CeL  Ikne^thafwewuregagg'dinlHe;  at  least 
All  these  who  had  not  heart  to  riak  their  Uvea 
Upon  their  open  thoughts;  but  still  I  deetn'd 
That,  in  the  mot  few  momenta,  the  same  idle 
freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying, 
Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us ;  but  since' 
/•  AW.  Even  let  them  have  their  way,  brave  Cal- 
endar©! 
What  matter  a  few  syllables?  let's  die 
WHhont  the  slightest  show  of  fever  from  them; 
So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  heaven  against  thorn,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atzecitiee,  than  could  a  volume 
spoken  or  written  of  our  crying  words ! 
They  tremble  at  our  voices— nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence— let  them  live  in  fear ! — 
Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 
Address  out  owsr  above  1— {jemt  on ;  we  are  ready. 
CeL  Israel,  hadot  thou  but  hcavken'd  unto  me 
^  had  not  now  been  thus;  and  yon  pale  villain. 

The  coward  Bertram,  would 

/.  Aa*.  Peace,  Calendaso ! 

What  brook*  it  now  to  ponte  upon  ttafe? 
39 


Bar.  Alas!  I  fain  you  died  in  peace  with  me: 
I  did  not  seek  this  task ;  'twas  forced  upon  mo  i 
Say,  you  forgive  me,  though  I  never  can 
Betrieve  my  own  forgiveness— frown  not  than  1 

/.  Bar.  I  die  and  pardon  thee ! 

Co/,  (spitting  at  him.)         I  die  and  scorn  thee! 
[Exeunt  Isjubl  Bsbtuocxo  and  Philip  Cajl- 
kwdabo,  Guards,  $cr. 

Ban.  Now  that  these  criminals  have  boon  dis- 
posed of, 
'Tis  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentence 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Faliero ! 
The  proofs  and  process  are  complete ;  the  time 
And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  shall 
He  now  be  call'd  in  to  receive  the  award  ? 

The  Gtunta.  Ay,  ay. 

Ben.  Avogadori,  order  that  the  Doge 

Be  brought  before  the  Council. 

One  of  the  Giunto.  And  the  rest, 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up  ? 

Ben.  When  all  the  chiefs 

Have  been  disposed  of.  Some  have  fled  to  Chioaaa ; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them, 
And  such  precaution  ta'en  on  terra  Anna, 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treason  'gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  the  Doob  ae  Prisoner,  with  Guards,  $?.,  £e. 

Ben.  Doge— for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  law 
Must  be  consider'd,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  must  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown  moss 

noble 

Than  empires  can  confer,  fat  quiet  honor, 
But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  poem, 
Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  in  bfoed 
A  city's  glory— we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length* 
By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs 
Which  have  appeared  against  you ;  and  more  ample 
Ne'er  rear*d  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 
Confront  a  traitor.    What  have  you  to  say 
In  your  defence  ? 

Doge.  What  shall  I  say  to  ye, 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation  ? 
Ton  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers, 
Judges  and  executioners  f— Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

Ben.  Tour  chief  accomplices 

Having  confeav/d,  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 

Doge.  And  who  bo  they  ? 

Ban.  In  number  many ;  but 

The  nrat  now  stands  before  you  in  the  court, 
Bertram,  of  Bergamo,— would  you  question  him  r* 

Doge,  (looking  at  him  contemptuously.)  No. 

Ben.  And  two  others,  Israel  Bertuosset 

And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge ! 

Doge.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Ben.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

Doge.  Ah  1  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  ? 
And  the  quick  Cassius  of  the  arsenal  ?— 
How  dad  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  own 

It  is  approaching.    You  decline  to  plead,  then  r 

Dope.  I  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
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Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  me 
Show  me  the  law  t 

Ben.  On  great  emergencies) 

The  law  must  be  remodell'd  or  amended : 
Our  fathers  had  not  fix'd  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pure  fbrgetfulness ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought 
In  their  great  bosoms :  who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
As  sons  'gainst  sires,  and  princes  'gainst   their 

realms? 
Your  sin  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst  such  haught  traitors, 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny ; 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a  two-edged  sword ! 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  ? 
What's  nobler  than  the  signory  of  Venice  ? 

Doge.  The  signory  of  Venice !  Tou  betray'd  m< 
You— you,  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are ! 
From  my  equality  with  you  in  birth, 
And  my  superiority  in  action, 
Tou  drew  me  from  my  honorable  toils 
In  distant  lands— on  flood— in  field— in  cities— 
You  singled  me  out  like  a  victim  to 
Stand  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
Where  you  alone  could  minister.  I  knew  not — 
I  sought  not — wishM  not — dream'd  not  the  election, 
Which  reach'd  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I  obey'd ; 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign's  best  intents, 
Tou  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  of 
My  journey  to  the  capital,  curtail'd 
And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 
Yet  left  the  duke :  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 
Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain'd 
By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry, 
And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I  see  among  you— 
Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal  !— 

Ben.  (interrupting  him.)  Miehel  Steno 
Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 
One  of  the  Forty ;  "the  Ten  "  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him, 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates ! 

Dog*.  Hie  punishment  !  I  rather  see  him  there, 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death, 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation, 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  as  sentence !  Base  as  was  his  crime, 
'Twas  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben,  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  years 
And  honors  on  his  head,  eould  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  ? 

Doge.  A  spark  creates  the  flame— 'tis  the  last  shop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  frill 
Already :  you  oppress'd  the  prince  and  people ; 
I  would  have  freed  both,  and  have  ftuTd  in  both : 


The  price  of  such  success  would  have  bee*  gkry, 

Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 

As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 

Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 

When  they  were  freed,  and  flourish'd  ages  after, 

And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybulus  :— 

Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 

Is  present  infamy  and  death— the  future 

Will  judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more  or  free ; 

Till  then  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.    Pause  not ; 

I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek  none ; 

My  life  is  staked  upon  a  mighty  hazard. 

And,  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  taken ! 

I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs ; 

Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and  trample  on  it, 

As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben.  You  do  confess,  then,  and  admit  the  just&os 
Of  our  tribunal  ? 

Doge.  I  confess  to  have  fail'd ; 

Fortune  is  female :  from  my  youth  her  favors 
Were  not  withheld ;  the  fault  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben.  You  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  ? 

Doge.   Noble    Venetians !    stir   me    not   with 
questions. 
I  am  resign'd  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days, 
And  am  not  over-patient.    Fray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate. 
I  shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  you, 
And  please  your  enemies— a  host  already ; 
'Tis  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo; 
But  walls  have  ears— nay,  more,  they  have  tongues « 

and  if 
There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o'erleap  them, 
You  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay  me, 
Yet  could  not  bear  in  silence  to  your  graves 
What  you  would  hear  from  me  of  good  or  evil; 
The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls : 
Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 
A  danger  which  would  double  thai  you  escape. 
Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  full  scope 
To  make  it  famous ;  for  true  worst  are  thingh 
And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive, 
And  oftentimes  avenge  them;  bury  mime, 
If  ye  would  fain  survive  me :  take  this  counsel, 
And  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath* 
Let  me  die  calmly ;  you  may  grant  me  this  5- 
I  deny  nothing— defend  nothing— nothing 
I  ask  of  you  but  silence  for  myself, 
And  sentence  from  the  court ! 

Ben.  This  full  admissicii 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth. 

Doge,  The  torture !  you  have  put  me  there  already 
Daily  since  I  was  Doge ;  but  if  you  will 
Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may :  these  limbs 
Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron  5  bat 
There's  that  within  my  heart  shall  strain  your 
engines. 

Enter  an  Officml 
Officer.  Noble  Venetians !    Duchess  Faliero 
Requests  admission  to  the  Ginnta's  presence . 
Ben.  Say,  conscript  fathers,*  shall  she  be  ad- 
mitted? 
One  of  the  Okmta,  She  may  have  rovetaans  of 
importanes 
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Unto  tike  state,  to  justify  compliance 
With  her  request. 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will  ? 

Att.  It  is. 

Doge.         Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice  ! 
Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames ! 
But  such  blasphemers  'gainst  all  honor,  as 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
How,  villain  Steno !  if  this  woman  fail, 
HI  pardon  thee  thy  He,  and  thy  escape, 
And  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

The  Dttchbss  enter*. 

Ben.  Lady !  this  just  tribunal  has  resolved, 
Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and 
Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 
A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 
Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues : 
But  you  turn  pale — ho  !  there,  look  to  the  lady  ! 
Place  a  chair  instantly. 

Ang.  A  moment's  faintness— 

Tis  past;  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  I  sit  not 
la  presence  of  my  prince  and  of  my  husband, 
While  he  is  on  his  feet. 
Be*.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Ang.  Strange  rumors,  but  most  true,  if  all  I  hear 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach'd  me,  and  I  come 
To  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  worst ;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 
Is  it— I  cannot  speak — I  cannot  shape 
The  question— but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken, 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows — 
Oh  God!  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave ! 

Ben.  (after  a  pause,)  Spare  us,  and  spare  thyself 
the  repetition 
Of  our  most  awful,  but  inexorable 
Daty  to  heaven  and  man ! 

A*g.  Yet  speak  j  I  cannot— 

I  cannot— no— even  now  believe  these  things. 
1»  he  condeinn'd  ?— 

Ben.  Alas ! 

Ang.  And  was  he  guilty  ? 

Ben.  Lady  !  the  natural  distraction  of 
thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  question 
M mt  forgiveness ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 
Against  a  Just  and  paramount  tribunal 
^ere  deep  offence.    But  question  even  the  Doge, 
And  if  he  can  deny  the  proofs,  believe  him 
Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 

Ang.  Is  it  so  ? 

My  lord— my  sovereign— my  poor  father's  friend — 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council ; 
Ensay  the  words  of  this  man  ! — Thou  art  silent ! 

£«*.  He  hath  already  own'd  to  his  own  gpiilt, 
Xor,  as  thou  see'st,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die !  Spare  his  few 

Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  days ! 
^ne  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  efface 
^far  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulfill'd  without  remission 
~3t  time  or  penalty — 'tis  a  decree. 

Ang.  He  hath  been,  guilty,  but  there  may  be 
mercy. 

Ben.  Not  in  this  case  with  justice. 

4»tf.  Alas!  signor, 

-^Be  ^lo  ig  only  jnst  is  cruel ;  who 


Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged  justly  ? 

Ben.  His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  state. 

Ang.  He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the  state; 
He  was  your  genera],  and  hath  saved  the  state ; 
He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state 

One  of  the  Council.  He  is  a  traitor,  and  betray'd 
the  state. 

A  tig.  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no 
state 
To  save  or  to  destroy ;  and  you  who  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer. 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar, 
Or  digging  in  the  Huunish  mines  in  fetters ! 

One  of  the  Council.   No,  lady,  there  are  others 
who  would  die 
Rather  than  breathe  in  slavery ! 

Ang.  If  there  are  so 

Within  these  walls,  thou  art  not  of  the  number : 
The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen  !— 
Is  there  no  hope  ? 

Ben.  Lady,  it  cannot  be. 

Ang.  (turning  to  the  Doge.)  Then  die,  Faliere  t 
since  it  must  be  so  ; 
But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 
Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 
Half  cancell'd  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 
I  would  have  sued  to  them— have  pray'd  to  them— 
Have  begg'd  as  famish'd  mendicants  for  bread- 
Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer'd  as  they  answer- 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 
Then,  as  a  prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom !  • 

Doge.  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  t*) 
die! 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 
A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches, .from  whose  monstrous  villanies 
I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations ! 

if.  Steno.  Doge, 

A  word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  lady, 
Whom  I  have  grievously  offended.    Would 
Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part, 
Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past ! 
But  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  uf 
8ay  farewell,  and  in  peace :  with  full  contrition 
I  crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you, 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

Ang.  Sage  Benitendc,  now  chief  judge  of  Venice* 
I  speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 
Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
Ne'er  weigh'd  in  mind  with  Loredano's  daughter 
Further  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 
For  such  as  he  is :  would  that  others  had 
Despised  him  as  I  pity !  I  prefer 
My  honor  to  a  thousand  lives,  could  such 
Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
A  single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 
Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  call'd 
A  good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 
To  me  the  scorner's  words  were  as  the  wind 
Unto  the  rock :  but  as  there  are— alas ! 
Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters ;  souls 
To  -whom  dishonor's  shadow  is  a  substanot 
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Mora  terrible  than  death  hen  and  hereafter; 

Men  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  vice's  scoffing* 

And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 

Of  pleasure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 

When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 

Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 

Of  her  high  aiery ;  let  what  we  now 

Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 

To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 

With  beings  of  a  higher  order.    Insects 

Hare  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 

I'  the  heel  o'erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave  }    * 

A  wile's  dishonor  was  the  bane  of  Troy ; 

A  wife's  dishonor  unking'd  Rome  for  ever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Clusium, 

And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perish'd  for  a  time ; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  whild  Earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties ; 

A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  province ; 

And  Steno's  lie,  couch'd  in  two  worthless  lines, 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 

A  senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 

Discrown' d  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head, 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  people ! 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 

Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this, 

If  it  so  please  him — 'twere  a  pride  fit  for  him  ! 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 

Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  teas  a  hero, 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers : 

Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  source, 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever : 

We  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 

Of  human  baseness.    Pardon  is  for  men, 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  have  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment :  things  like  him  must  sting, 

And  higher  beings  suffer ;  'tis  the  charter 

Of  life.    The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 

May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feels  no  anger : 

'Twas  the  worm's  nature;  and  some  men  are  worms 

Tn  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs. 

Doge,  (to  Ben.)  Signor !  complete  that  which  you 
deem  your  duty 

Ben.  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty, 
We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw ; 
Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it. 

Ang.  I  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  must  endure  it, 
For  'tis  a  part  of  mine — I  will  not  quit, 
Sxcepf  by  force,  my  husband's  side. — Proceed ! 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ; 
Though  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent.— Speak ! 
I  have  that  within  which  shall  o'ermaster  all. 

Ben.  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 
And  sometime  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  maify  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments, 
Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 
Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs, 
And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
Until  this  trial— the  decree  is  death. 
Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state, 
Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 
TJpon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 
For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance, 
When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 
With  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes, 
And  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  subject 


Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  grace  i&  snatching 
Oar  lives  and  country  from  thy  wickedness. 
The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shouldst  be  painted, 
With  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 
To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 
Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath, 
"  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 
Decapitated  for  his  crimes." 

Doge.  "  His  crimes ! " 

But  let  it  be  so :— it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  name, 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments, 
Shall  draw  more  gasers  than  the  thousand  portrait! 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings- 
Four  delegated  slaves— the  people's  tyrants ! 
"Decapitated  for  his  crimes !  "—What  crimes  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts, 
So  that  the  contemplator  might  approve, 
Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  the  crimes  arose  ? 
When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 
Let  him  be  told  the  cause — it  is  your  history. 

Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that :  our  sons  will  jadgf 
Their  fathers'  judgment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
As  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap, 
Thou  shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giant's  Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested ; 
And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed. 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off ;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul ! 

Doge  Is  this  the  Giunta's  sentence  ? 

Ben.  It  Is. 

Doge.  •        I  can  endure  it — And  the  time  ? 

Bm.  Must  be  immediate.— Make  thy  peace  with 
God; 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  his  presence. 

Doge.  I  am  already ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it- 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated  ? 

Ben.  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure, 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of. 

Doge.  That's  harsh.— I  would  have  iam  reserve! 
the  lands 
Near  to  Treviso,which  I  hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Cencda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil, 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban ;  their  chief,  thy  nephew 
In  peril  of  his  own  life ;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present.    If 
Thou  wilTst  a  state  unto  thy  widowM  princess. 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  GRgnors, 

I  share  not  in  your  spoil !  From  heneeforth,  knew 
I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone, 
And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come ! 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  ? 

Ben.  You  have  nought  to  do,  except  conies  <a4 
die. 
The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimetar  is  bare* 
And  b-  «*  await  without — But,  above  all, 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ;  they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  at  the  gates 
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But  fate  ire  closed ;  the  Ten,  the  Avogadori, 
the  Ghmta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
time  trill  be  beholders  of  thy  doom, 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Dofft.  The  Doge! 

Bee,  Tea,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thou  shah  die 
A  sovereign ;  tOl  the  moment  -which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk, 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  traitors ;  not  so  we, 
Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.    Thy  Tile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolfs ;  but  thou  shalt  fall 
As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee, 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  fierceness. 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation : 
Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  were 
Cnited  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 
As  such  for  ever,  on  the  self-same  spot. — 
Gatrds !  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chamber. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Doge*t  Apartment. 

TfcDooi  at  Prisoner,  and  the  DvomM  attending 
him. 

Dope.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  'twere  useless 
all 
To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes ; 
Bat  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee, 
Aad  I  wfll  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand, 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 
Btfll  falling— I  have  done  with  Time. 

Ang.  ,  Alas! 

Aad  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  cause  ; 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  union, 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish, 
Didit  promise  at  his  death,  thou  hast  seal'd  thine 
own. 

Dope.  Not  so  ;  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse : 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now — 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Ang.  How  foretold  you  ? 

Doge.  Long  years  ago — so  long,  they  are  a  doubt 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 
When  I  was  in  my  youth  and  serv'd  the  senate 
And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Convey'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  anger, 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 
To  my  reproof !  I  raised  my  hand  and  smote  him 
Fnti]  he  reel*d  beneath  his  holy  burden ; 
And  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  m  pious  wrath  towards  heaven. 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen  from 

him, 
Be  turn'd  to  me,  and  said,  "The  hour  will  come 
When  he  thou  hast  o'erfhrown  shall  o'erthrow  thee 
The  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  house, 
The  wisdom  shall  be  shaken  from  thy  soul, 


And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seise  upon  thee ; 
Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues ; 
And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 
Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless ;  honors  shall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction, 
A^nd  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 
But  not  such  death  as  fits  an  aged  man." 
Thus  saying  he  pass'd  on. — That  hour  is  come. 

Ang.  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  U 
striven 
To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone 
By  penitence  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done  ? 

Doge.  I  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  1 
That  I  remember'd  them  amid  the  maze 
Of  life,  as  if  they  form*d  a  spectral  voice, 
Which  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream ; 
And  I  repented ;  but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  pull  in  resolution :  what  must  be 
I  could  not  change,  and  would  nor  fear.— Nay  i 
Thou  canst  not  have  forgot,  what  all  remember, 
That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 
On  my  return  from  Rome,  a  mist  of  such 
Unwonted  density  went  on  before 
The  bucentaur  like  the  columnal  cloud 
Which  usher* d  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembark'd  us 
Between  the  pillars  of  Saint  Mark's,  where  'tu 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
The  Riva  bella  Paglia,  as  the  wont  is,— 
So  that  all  Venice  shudder'd  at  the  omen, 

Ang.  Ah!  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

Doge.  And  yet  I  find  a  comfort  in 

The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fait ; 
For  I  would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  men. 
Or  ding  to  any  creed  of  destiny, 
Rather  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I  know  to  be  as  worthless  h  the  dust, 
And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instruments 
Of  an  o'erruling  power ;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  incapable— they  could  not  be 
Victors  of  him  who  oft  had  conquer'd  for  them ! 

Ang.  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
Of  a  more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
Even  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  Heaven. 

Doge.  I  am  at  peace :  the  peace  of  certainty 
That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons'  sons, 
And  this  proud  city,  and  these  azure  waters, 
And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright, 
Shall  be  a  desolation,  and  a  curse, 
A  hissing  and  a  scoff  unto  the  nations, 
A  Carthage,  and  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel ! 

Ang.  Speak  not  thus  now ;  the  surge  of  passion 
stffl 
Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ;  thou  dost  deceive 
Thyself,  and  canst  not  injure  them— be  calmer. 

Doge.  I  stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  eternity,  and  I  behold— 
Ay,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  face 
For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I  denounce) 
Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls, 
And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

Guard,  (coming  forward.)  Doge  of  Venice) 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

Doge.  Then  farewell,  Angiolina !— one  embrace- 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
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A  fond  bat  fatal  hnaband— love  my 

I  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living, 

But  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now, 

Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 

Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years, 

Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and  name, 

Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 

Even  o'er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  left,  not  even 

A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem, 

No  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 

From  ostentatious  kinsmen ;  in  one  hour 

I  have  uprooted  all  my  former  life, 

And  outlived  every  thing,  except  thy  heart, 

The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 

With  unimpair'd  but  not  a  clamorous  grief 

Still  keep— —thou  turn'st  so  pale  J— Alas !  she  faints, 

She  hath  no  breath,  no  pulse ! — Guards  lend  your 

aid— 
I  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  'tis  better, 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
I  shall  be  with  the  Eternal.— Call  her  women- 
One  look !— how  cold  her  hand !— as  cold  as 
Shall  be  ere  she  recovers.— Gently  tend  her, 

And  take  my  last  thanks 1  am  ready  now. 

[The  Attendants  of  Angiolina  enter  and  sur* 
round  their  mistress,  who  ha*  fainted.— 
Exeunt  the  Doob,  Guards,  $c.,  gc, 

SCENE  III. 

The  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palace :  the  outer  gates  are 
shut  against  the  people.— The  Doge  enters  in  his 
ducal  robes,  in  procession  with  the  Council  of  Ten 

-aadjaiher  2atriei**e,  attended  by  the  Guards  till 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  "  Giant's  Staircase,' 
(where  th+Dogei  took  the  oaths;)  the  Executioner 
is  stationed  there  with  his  sword.— On  arriving,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  o& thedmaloap  from  the 
Dog+'+hemd.  J 

Doge.  So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I  am  again  Marino  Falicro : 
lis  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment. 
Here  was  I  crown'd,  and  here,  bear  witness,  Heaven  \ 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 
Than  I  received  the  fatal  ornament. 

One  of  the  Ten.  Thou  trcmblest,  Faliero ! 

Doge.  'Tis  with  age,  then.9 

Ben.  Faliero !  hast  thou  aught  further  to  com- 
mend, 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate  ? 

Doge.  I  would  commend  my  nephew  to  their 
mercy, 
My  consort  to  their  justice ;  for  methinks 
My  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  state  and  me. 

Ben.  They  shall  be  cared  for ; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge.  Unheard-of!  ay,  there's  not  a  history 
But  shows  a  thousand  crown'd  conspirators 
Against  the  people ;  but  to  set  them  free 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben.  And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  The  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  Doge  of 
Venice— 
AgU  and  Faliero ! 

Bast  thou  more 
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To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Doge.  May  I  speak  t 

Ben.  Theumay*st; 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Te  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved, 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you !  Te  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  buna 
Ye  winds  !  which  flutter'd  o'er  as  if  you  loted  H, 
And  fill'd  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph !  Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound! 
Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  Heaven  !  Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it! 
Thou  sun  !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou  I 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns !— Attest! 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ? 
I  perish,  but  not  unavenged ;  far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse 
On  her  and  hers  for  ever  '.—Yes,  the  hours 
Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 
When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwam, 
Shall  yield,  and  bloodlesaly  and  basely  yield 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 
Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her, 
Shall  pour  in  sacrifice.— She  shall  be  bought 
And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 
Who  shall  despise  her  !— She  shall  stoop  to  be 
A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  capitol,  with  slaves  for  senates, 
Beggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people ! M 
Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces,1' 
The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walls  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  hi* ! 
When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ! 
Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 
Of  their  great  fathers'  heritage  shall  fewn 
Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vicegerent, 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  sovereign* 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  *>**"& 
Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  spn»s 
From  an  adultress  boastful  of  her  guilt 
With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier, 
Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 
To  the  third  spurious  generation ;— when 
Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being, 
Slaves  turn'd  o'er  to  the  vanquished  by  the  rictus. 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice. 
And  scorn'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  rices 
As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 
Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom, 
All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 
Entail'd  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 
A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution;— 
When  all  the  His  of  conquer'd  states  shall  cling  ta* 
Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er, 
But  in  its  stead  coarse  lusts  of  habitude, 
Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewdness, 
Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art ;— 
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i  upfaavy  on  thee,  when 
am  pastimes  without  pleasure, 


Bmfles  without  mirth, 

Ywth  without  honor,  age  without  respect, 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  wo 

'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not 


Htvs  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts, 

Thea,  m  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 

Adust  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine/ 

Then  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  prinoes ! IS 

Otat— aof  thowatosal  thou  sea. Sodom ! 

Thw  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 

TLee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! 

[ifavus  Doos  turns  t  and  addresses  the  Executions*. 

Slave,  do  thine  office ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !  Strike  as  I  would 
Hm  struck  those  tyrants!  Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike— and  but  once ! 

[The  Doom  threw*  himself  upon  Mi  knees,  and 
as  the  Executioner  raises  his  sword,  the  scene 


8CBNB  IV. 

The  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  of  Saint  Mark's.— The 
People  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  grated  gates 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  are  shut. 

First  Citizen.  I  hare  gain'd  the  gate,  and  can 
discern  the  Ten, 
Bobed  m  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the 

Second  Cit.  I  cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost 

effort* 

Bow  is  it?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight 

Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 

Except  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 

Pint  at  One  has  approach'd  the  Doge,  and  now 

they  strip 

The  data!  bonnet  from  his  head— and  now 


He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  heaven ;  I  see 
Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move— Hush !  hush  I 
'Twas  but  a  murmur— Curse  upon  the  distance ! 
Hie  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mutter'd  thunder ;  would  we  eosdd 
But  gather  a  sole  sentence ! 
Second  *Ht.   Hush !  we  perhaps  may  catch  the 

sound. 
First  Cit.  Tis  vain, 

I  cannot  hear  him.— -How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave ! 
Now— now—he  kneels— and  now  they  form  a  circle 
Bound  him,  and  all  is  hidden— but  I  see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah!  Hark!  it  fallal 

[The people  murmur 
Third  Cit.   Then  they  have  murder'd  him  who 

would  have  freed  us. 
Fourth  Cit.  He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  commons 

ever. 
Fifth  Cit.  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals 
barr'd. 
Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summoned  here,  we  would  have  brought 
Weapons  and  forced  them ! 
Sixth  Cit.  Are  you  sure  he's  dead  ? 

First  Cit.  I  saw  the  sword  fall— Lo !  what  have 
we  here? 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts 
Saint  Mark's  Place,  a  Chief  of  thb  Ten,*9  with 
a  bloody  sword.     He  waves  it  thrice  before  the 
People,  and  exclaims, 
"  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor !  " 
[The  gates  are  opened;  the  populace  rush  m 
towards  the  "  Giant's  Staircase,"  where  the 
execution  has  taken  place.    The  foremost  of 
them  exclaims  to  those  behind, 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  "  Giants'  Steps !  " 

[The  curtain  falls. 
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i. 

I  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso. 

*ago  283,  line  120. 
.  A»  historical  fact    See  Marin  Sanuto's  lives  of 
*•  Doges. 

2. 

A  gondola  with  one  oar  only. 

Page  36,  line  46. 

A  gondola  is  not  Hke  a  common  boat,  but  is  as 
*aiiy  rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two,  (though  of 
Just  not  so  swiftly,)  and  often  is  so  from  motives 
V  privacy;  and  (since  the  decay  of  Venice)  of 


They  think  themseeses 
in  secret  to  the  atgnory. 

Pafea^smeoTaaAfl 


An  historical  fact. 

4. 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo. 

Page  301,  line  62. 

The  Doge's  private  family  palace. 

6. 

^Signor  of  the  Night." 

,      Page  303,  Une  17. 
" 1  Signori  di  Kotte  "  held  an  important  charge 
in  the  old  Republic. 

Festal  Thursday. 

Page  305,  line  26. 

"Giovedi  Grasso,"  "fat  or  greasy  Thursday," 
which  I  cannot  literally  translate  in  the  text,  was 
the  day. 


^ 
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QuardtJ  let  their  mouth*  begaggd,  even  in  the  act. 
Page  306,  line  37. 


Historical  fact, 
this  tragedy. 


See  Senate,  in  the  Appendix  to 

8. 
Soy,  contoript  father*,  thaU  the  be  admitted  t 
Page  306,  line  128. 

The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the 
Roman,  of  "  Conscript  Fathers." 


'Tie  with  age,  then. 

Page  310,  line  33. 

This  was  the  actual  reply  of  Bailli,  maire  of 
Paris,  to  a  Frenchman  who  made  him  the  same  re- 
proach on  his  way  to  execution,  in  the  earliest  part 
of  their  reflation.  I  find  in  reading  over,  (since 
the  completion  of  this  tragedy, )  for  the  first  time 
these  six  years,  *'  Venice  Preserved, "  a  similar  re- 
ply on  a  different  occasion  by  Renault,  and  other 
coincidences  arising  from  the  subject.  I  need 
hardly  remind  the  gentlest  reader,  that  such  coin* 
eidences  must  be  accidental,  from  the  very  facility 
of  their  detection  by  reference  to  so  popular  a  play 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet  as  Otway's  chef- 
d'oeuvre. 

10. 
Beggar*  for  noble*,  pander*  for  a  people  ! 

J  l4ge  SloTSne  86. 

Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the 
reader  look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophe- 
sied, or  rather  of  the  few  years  preceding  that  pe- 
riod. Voltaire  calculated  their  "  nostra  benemente 
Meretrici"  at  12,000  of  regulars,  without  includ- 
ing volunteers  and  local  militia,  on  what  authority 
I  know  not ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased.  Venice  once  contained 
200.000  inhabitants,  there  are  now  about  90,000,  and 


thbsb!  i  few  individuals  cs , 

could  describe  the  actual  state  into  which  the  i 

than  infernal  tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this 
unhappy  city. 

11. 
Then  when  the  Hebrew'*  in  the/  palate*. 

Page  318,  line  87. 

The  chief  palues  on  the  Brenta  now  belong  to 
the  Jews ;  who  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic 
were  onljr  allowed  to  inhabit  Mestri,  and  not  to  ea- 
ter the  city  of  Venice.  The  whole  commerce  is  is 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the  Ham 
form  the  garrison. 

12. 
Thou  den  of  drunkard*  with  the  blood  of  prince*. 
Page  3U,  line  9. 

Of  the  first  fifty  Doges,  jfee  abdicated-^w  were 
banished  with  their  eyes  put  out-^fcee  were  mama- 
oaBD— and  nine  deposed;  so  that  nineteen  out  of 
fifty  lost  the  threne  by  violence,  besides  two  who 
fell  in  battle :  this  occurred  long  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Marino  Faliero.  One  of  Lis  more  imme- 
diate predecessors,  Andrea  Dandolo,  died  of  vexa- 
tion. Marino  Faliero  himself  perished  as  related. 
Among  his  successors,  Fotcari,  after  seeing  bis 
son  repeatedly  tortured  and  banished,  was  deposed, 
and  died  of  breaking  a  blood-vessel,  on  hesriBg 
the  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  toll  for  the  election  of  h* 
successor.  Morosini  was  impeached  for  the  loss  of 
Candia ;  but  this  was  previous  to  his  dukedom,  dar- 
ing which  he  conquered  the  Mores,  and  was  styles 
the  Peloponnesian.  Faliero  might  truly  sey  4tTsos 
den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  pnn 


13. 
Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Page  311,  line  47- 

"  Un  Capo  de*  Died  *'  are  the  words  of  Saints1! 
Chronicle. 
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MARINO  FALIERO  DOGE  XLIX. 

"  Fu  eletto  da  quarantuno  Elettori,  il  quale  era  Ca- 
valiere  e  conte  di  Valdemarino  in  Trivigiana,  ed  era 
ricco,  e  si  trovava  ambaseiadore  a  Roma.  E  a  dl  9, 
di  Settembre,  dopo  sepolto  il  suo  predecessore,  fu 
chiamato  il  pan  Consiglio,  e  fu  preso  di  fare  il  Doge 
eiusta  il  solito.  E  furono  fatti  i  cinque  Correttori, 
Ber  Bernardo  Oiustiniani  Procurator,  Ser  Paolo 
Loredano,  Ser  Filippo  Aurio,  Ser  Pietro  Trivisano, 
e  Ser  Tommaso  Viadro.  I  qnali  a  dl  10,  misero 
ueste  correidoni  alia  promosione  del  Doge :  che  i 
fonsigHeri  non  odano  gH  Oratori  e  Nnnsi  da9  Sig- 
nori,  sensa  i  Cap!  de'  quaranta,  ne  possaao  rispoa- 
dere  ad  alcuno,  se  non  saranno  quattro  Consiglieti 
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e  due  Capi  de'  Quaranta.  E  che  oeservino  la  forms 
del  suo  Capitolare.  E  che  Messer  lo  Doge  si  metta 
nella  miglior  parte,  ouando  i  giudici  tra  loro  son 
fossero  a*  accordo.  E  ch'  egu  non  posse  far  Ten- 
der* i  snoi  smprestiti,  salvo  con  legittuna  causa*  e 
col  voler  dl  cinque  Consigner!,  di  due  Capi  de'  «**" 
ranta,  e  delle  due  parti  del  Consiglio  de'  Pregstu 
Item,  che  in  luogo  di  tre  mils  pelfi  di  Conigli,  ens 
debbon  dare  i  Zaratini  per  regalia  al  Doge,  non  tro 
vandosi  tante  pelli,  gli  oiano  Ducati  ottanta  1'  anno. 
E  poi  a  dl  11,  detto,  misero  stubs*  aMre  cemsioiu, 
ohe  se  il  Doge,  che  ear*  eletto*  fosse  fnori  di  Vens- 
sia,  i  savj  possa&o  Browedere  del  suo  litorno.   £ 

tuando  fosse  il  Doge  asnmalato,  sis  Viceriogew* 
e*  Consigner!,  da  essere  eletto  tra  loro.  S  che  u 
detto  sia  nominato  Viceluogotenente  di  Messer,  lo 
Doge,  qaando  i  giudioi  saranno  i  snoi  att).  E  nots, 
perch*  fu  fatto  Doge  uno,  oh*  era  aseeate.  che  ra 
Viosdege  Ser  Marino  Badoero  pi*  vsochio  de  Con* 
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atJasrL    Jumvefae  9  govern*  M  Dueets  smcom-tsentetasua  amante,  est!  rrwOe  serine.    Onde  pel 
uesso  a  GoamgUtri,  e  a*  Capi  da'  Quaranta,  qusndo  fu  plmciuto  nel  detto  Consiglio,  e  parre  ml  Consiglio 
vsehera  A  Dneato  AmM  sara  eletto  V  eltro  Doge.    * 
Eeosi  a  d)  11  di  Settembre  fa  create  fl  prefato  Ma- 
rino Fallen  Doge.    B  fa  pros©,  ohe  il  goTerao  del 
Dacato  sia  oommesso  a'  ConsigUeri  e  a*  Capi  de' 
Qnaranta,    I  quali  stiano  in  Palasso  di  continuo, 
tno  ehe  Terra  il  Doge.    Sicca*  di  continuo  stiano 
in  Palasso  doe  Consurlieri  e  un  Capo  de  Quaranta. 
B  rabito  farono  spealte  lettere  af  detto  Doge,  il 


quale  era  a  Roma  dratore  al  Legato  di  Papa  Inno- 
eenzo  VI.  eh*  era  in  Arignone.  Fu  preso  nel  gran 
Consiglio  d'  eleggere  dodici  ambasciadori  ineontro  a 
Marino  Faliero  Doge,  il  quale  TeniTa  da  Roma. 
B  giunto  a  Chiotrgia,  il  Podeeta  mando  Taddeo 
Gioftuuani  suo  figlmolo  ineontro,  con  quindici 
Qaszaruoli.  B  poi  Tenuto  a  S.  Clemente  nel  Buein- 
toro,  Tenne  un  gran  caligo,  adeo  che  il  Budntoro 
son  d  pc  te  lerare.  I*onde  il  Doge  co'  gentiluomini 
ndfe  piatte  Tennero  di  longo  in  qneata  Terra  a* 
•  d'Ottobre  del  1854.  B  doTendo  smontare  alia 
ma  della  Pegfca  per  lo  caligo  endarpno  ad  ismon- 
tnre  alia  rhra  della  Piana  in  messo  alle  dne  eolonne 
sore  ai  fa  la  Giustisia,  ehe  fa  on  maliaaimo  augurio. 
B  a'  6,  la  matrjna  Tenne  alia  Cfarfesa  di  San  Marco 
alia  laadaaione  di  ouello.  Bra  in  queeto  tempo 
Caaceilier  Grande  Messer  Benintende.  I  quaran- 
ttao  Slettori  farono,  Ser  GaoTanni  Contarini,  Ser* 
Andrea  Gmstiniani,  Ser  Miehele  Moreseini,  Ser 
Smone  Daadolo,  Ser  Pietro  Lando,  Ser  Marino 
Gradeaigo,  8ex  Marco  Domno,  Ser  Nicol6  Faliero, 
a*  Gmanni  Quirini,  Ser  Lorenso  Soranso,  Ser 
llano  Bemho,  Sere  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Franeeseo 
Urabno,  Ser  Marino  V eniero,  Ser  GioTanni  Mo- 
•nigo,  Ser  Andrea  Batbaro,  8er  Lorenso  Barbarigo, 
8tr  Bettiao  da  Mollino,  Ser*  Andrea  Arias*  Proeu- 
tatore,8er  Marco  Celsi,  Ser  Paolo  Donate,  Ser  Ber- 
taeei  Giimani.  Ser  Pietro  Steno,  Ser  Lnca  Dnodo, 
8er*  Andrea  Pieaai,  Ser  Franeeseo  CeraTello.  Ser 
iacopo  TriTisano,  Sere  Schiavo  Mareello,  Ser  Mafleo 
aimo,  Ser  Mareo  Capello,  Ser  Paneraaio  Giorgio, 
8«r  Giovanni  Foeearmi,  Ser  Tomaso  Viadro,  Sere 
ScaiaTa  Polani,  Ser  Marco  Polo,  Ser  Marino  Sagre- 
eo,  Sere  Stefano  Mariani,  Ser  Francesco  Soriano, 
Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo,  Ser*  Andrea  Gritti  Ser  Buono 
(U  Motto. 

"Tnttato  di  Meteor Marino Faliero Doge.tratto 
•suae  Chronica  antica.  Bssendo  Tenuto  il  Giored) 
tola  Caeem,  fa  Carta  giusta  il  solito  la  Cacda.  E 
»'  que'  tempi  dopo  fatta  la  Caeda  s'andaTa  in  Pa- 
wo  del  Doge  in  una  di  quelle  sale,  e  eon  donne 
fccerasi  una  fcsticcraola,  uoto  si  bellaTa  lino  alia 
prinu  campana,  •  TeniTa  una  eolasione ;  la  quale 
•peas  foeeva  Messer  le  Doge,  qnando  t*  era  la  Doga- 
»saa.  B  poscia  tutti  anaayano  a  eaia  ana.  Sopra 
1*  qua!  fatta,  pare,  ehe  Ser  Miehele  Steno,  molto 


gtorane  e  norero  gentUnomo,  ma  ardite  e  astute,  il 
(pale  era  innamorato  in  carta  donsella  della  Doga- 
iwsa,  eaaendo  sul  Solajo  appresso  le  donne,  faeease 
cert1  atto  non  oooreniente,  adeo  ehe  il  Doge  eoman- 
&  ch'  e'  losse  bnttato  gin  dal  Solajo.  B  oosi  quegli 
•cadieri  del  Doge  lo  spinsero  gin  di  quel  Solajo. 
Laonde  a  Ser  Miehele  parre,  che  fossegli  state  fatta 
toppo  grande  ignominia.  Bnon  eonsiderando  al> 
haiaeats  il  fine,  ma  sopra  quella  passione  fornita  la 
fata,  e  andari  tatti  via,  quella  notto  egli  ando,  e 
nlUeadnga,  dore  sedaraU  Doge  neUa  Ssia  dell' 
Udlenaa  (perehe  aUora  i  Dogi  non  tenerano  panno 
<"  aeta  sopra  la  cadrega,  ma  sederano  in  una  cadre- 
B»  di  legno)  scriase  alcune  parole  dlsoneste  del 
Doge  e  della  Dogatessa,   doe:    Mmri*   Faliero 


4pJal»U*mogli4:  AUrih  god*,  *d  egli  la  mamtime. 
E  la  mattina  faromo  Tedute  tali  parole  serine.  B 
psrreunahnitta  eosa.  B  per  la  Sinoria  fa  eom- 
ftvessa  bcosa  ap^i  ATTOgadori  del  Comane  eon 
gtaade  emeada.  I  quali  ATTOgadori  subito  diedero 
tagha  grande  per  Tenire  in  ehiaro  della  Terite  di  chi 
•jea  serkto  tal  letters.  B  tandem  si  senpe,  ehe 
Muhels  Steno  areala  seritte.  B  fa  ner  U  Quaranta 
fteso  di  litamcrio;  e ritenuto  confasso,  ehe  in  quella 

d' essers  state  spinte  gin  dal8ola^vnct-le  fatese  meite  pa^ticolszita, 
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si  per  rispetto  air  eta,  come  per  la  caldezza  d'amore, 
di  eondannarlo  a  compiere  due  mesi  in  prigione  ser- 
rate, e  poi  ch*  e'  fosse  bandito  di  Venesia  e  dal  dis- 
tretto  per  un'  anno.  Per  la  quel  condennagione 
tan  to  piccola  il  Doge  ne  prose  grande  sdegno,  paren- 
dogli  che  non  fosse  stata  fatta  quella  estimasione 
della  cosa,  che  ricercara  la  sua  dignita  del  Dueato. 
B  dioeTa,  eh'  eglino  doTeano  aTerlo  fatto  appiccare 
per  la  gola,  o  taUmn  bandirlo  in  perpetuo  da  Vene- 
sia, E  perehe  (ouando  dee  succedere  un*  effetto  e 
neeessano  che  ti  coneorra  la  cangione  a  fare  tal' 
effetto)  era  destinato,  che  a  Messer  Marino  Doge 
fosse  tagliata  la  testa,  percio  oecorse,  che  entrata la 
Quaresima  11  giorno  dopo  che  fa  oondannato  il  detto 
Ser  Miehele  Steno,  un  gentUuomo  da  Ca  Barbaro4 
di  nature  eollerioo,  andasse  all'  Arsenale,  doman- 
dasse  certe  cose  ai  Padroni,  ed  era- alia  presensa  cV 
Signori  rAmmiragtio  dell'  Arsenale.  II  quale  in 
tesa  la  domanda,  disse,  ehe  non  si  poteTa  fare 
Quel  gentiluomo  Tenne  a  parole  coll'  Amrairaglio, 
e  diedegli  un  pugno  su  un'occhio.  B  perehe  avea 
un'aneUo  in  dito,  coll'  anello  gli  ruppe  la  pelle,  e 
feee  sangue.  B  l'Ammiraglio  oosi  battuto  e  insan- 
ffuinato  ando  al  Doge  a  lamentani,  acdocche  il  Dotfe 
facesse  fare  nan  punisione  contra  il  detto  da  Ca 
Barbaro:  U  Doge  disse:  Chs  wot  ehe  ti  faociat 
Gwtrda  le  ionominiose  parole  seritte  di  me,  e  il  modo 
cAV  etato  punito  quel  ribaldo  di  Miehele  8Uno,  ehe 
le  terieee,  E  quale  etima  harnno  i  Quaranta  fatto 
della  persona  nostra  t  Laonde  1*  Ammiraglio  gli 
disse :  Messer  lo  Doge,  se  voi  votete  font  Sionore,  % 
fare  tagUare  tutti  questi  beeehi  aenttluomim  a  pessi, 
mi  basta  Panimo,  aandomi  wriajuto,  difarvi  Stgnore 
di  questa  Terra,  B  allora  voipotrete  castigate  tutti 
eostoro.  Inteso  queeto  il  Doge  disse,  Come  sipuo 
fare  una  simile  eosat  B  cos)  entrarono  in  regions* 
mento. 

II  Doge  maudo  a  chiamere  Ser  Bertuecio  Faliero 
suo  nipote,  il  quale  stsra  con  ltd  in  Palasso,  e  en- 
trarono in  questa  macchinasione.  Ne  si  partirono 
di  U,  che  mandarono  per  Filippo  Calendaro,  uomo 
marittimo  e  di  gran  seguito,  e  per  Bertuecio  Israel- 
lo,  ingegnere  e  uomo  astutbsuno.  B  conngliatid 
insieme  diede  ordine  di  chiamare  aleuni  altri.  B 
cos)  per  aleuni  giorni  la  notte  si  riducerano  insieme 
in  Palasso  in  easa  del  Doge.  E  ehiamarono  a  parte 
a  parte  altri,  videlicet  Niecolo  Fagiuolo,  Giovanni 
da  Corfd,  Stefano  Fagiano,  Niccol6  dalle  Bende. 
Niceol5  Biondo.  e  8telano  TriTisano.  B  ordin6  di 
fare  sedici  o  diciassette  Capi  in  diversi  luoghi  della 
Terra,  i  qualisTessero  eadaun  di  loro  quaraur  uommi 
proTTigionati,  preperati,  non  dioendo  a'  detti  sued 
quaranta  quello,  one  Tolessero  fare.  Ma  ehe  il  giorno 
stabilito  si  mostrasse  di  far  quistione  tra  loro  in  di- 
Tersi  luoghi,  acdooehe  il  Doge  facesse  sonare  a  San 
Marco  le  eampane,  le  quali  non  si  possono  suonare, 
*'  egli  nol  oomanda.  B  al  suono  delle  eampane 
lueeti  sedid  o  dieiasette  co*  suoi  uomini  Tenissero  a 
Jan  Mareo  alle  strade,  ehe  buttano  in  Piasaa,  B 
cosi  i  nobili  e  primarj  dttadini,  che  Tenissero  in  Pi- 
asaa, per  sapere  del  romore  do  eh'era,  li  tsgliassero 
a  peasL  B  seguito  questo,  eho  fosse  chiamato  per 
Signore  Messer  Marino  Faliero  Doge.  B  fennate 
le  oose  tra  loro,  sUbilito  fu.  ehe  questo  doress'  es- 
serea*  Ud'Aprile  del  1366  in  giorno  diMereoledK 
La  quale  macchinasione  trattata  fa  tra  loro  tantc 
segretamente,  che  mai  ne  pure  se  ne  sospetto,  non 
che  se  ne  sapeate  oos'  aleuna.  Ma  11  Signor*  Iddao, 
ehe  ha  sempre  ajutato  questa  ^lorioaUsima  citti  e 
ohe  per  le  santimonie  e  giustine  sue  mai  non  l'ha 
abbandonata,  Inspiro  a  un  Beltramo  Bergamasco  il 
quale  fa  mesao  Capo  di  quarant?  uomini  per  uno  de* 
detti  congiurati  (il  quale  inteee  qualche  parola, 
sioshe  oompreee  Tefbtb,  che  doTera  suecedere,  e  il 
quel  eradieasadiSerNieeol6Iionidi8ante  Ste- 
li  an  dare  a  dl  •—  d»  Aprils  a  easa  dal  detto 
3Col6LioaL  B  gli  disse  ogni  eosa  deU*  ordin 
date.    U  qvsle  fatese  b  cose,  nmase  come  morto : 
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prego  che  lo  tenetse  segroto, «  glielo  di—e, 
che  il  detto  Ser  Niccolo  non  si  psrtissc  di  casa  a  dl 
15,  acciocche  egli  non  fosse  morto.  Ed  egli  volendo 
partirsi,  il  feoe  ritenere  a  suoi  di  casa,  e  serrarlo  in 
una  camera.  Ed  esso  and6  a  casa  di  M.  Giovanni 
Gradenigo  Nasone,  il  quale  fu  poi  Doge,  che  stays 
anch'  egli  a  Santo  Stefano ;  e  cussegli  la  cosa.    La 


byrojts  wows. 


quale  parendogli,  com'era,  d'una  grandisaima  im 
portanza,  tutti  e  due  andarono  a  casa  di  Ser  Marco 
Cornaro,  che  stava  a  San  Felice.  E  dettogli  il  tutto 
tutti  e  tre  deliberarono  di  venire  a  casa  del  detto 
Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  ed  esaminare  il  detto  Beltramo. 
E  quello  esaminato,  intese  le  cose,  il  fecero  stare 
serrate.  E  andarono  tutti  c  tre  a  San  Salvatore  in 
sacristia,  emandorono  i  loro  famigli  a  chiamare  i 
Consiglieri,  gli  Avvogadori,  i  Capi  de'  Died,  e  que' 
del  Consiglio.  E  ridotti  insieme  dissoro  loro  le  cose. 
I  quali  rimasero  morti.  E  deliberarono  di  mandare 
pel  detto  Beltramo,  e  fattolo  venire  cautamente,  ed 
esaminatolo,  e  verincate  le  cose,  ancorche  ne  sen- 
tissero  gran  passione,  pure  pensarono  la  provvisione. 
E  mandarono  pe'  Capi  de'  Quaranta,  pe'  Signori  di 
notte,  pe  Capi  de*  Sestieri,  e  pe  Cinque  delta  Pace. 
E  ordinate,  ch'  eglino  co'  loro  uomini  trovassero 
degli  altri  buoni  uomini,  e  mandassero  a  casa  de' 
capi  de'  congiurati,  ut  supra  mettessero  loro  le  mani 
addosso.  E  tolsero  i  detti  le  Maestrezie  dell*  Arse- 
nale,  accioche  i  provvisionati  de'  congiurati  non 
potessero  offenderli.  E  si  ridussero  in  Palazzo  ver- 
so la  sera.  Dove  ridotti  fecero  serrare  le  porte  della 
corte  del  Palazzo.  E  mandarono  a  ordinare  al  cam- 
pan  aro,  che  non  sonasse  le  campane.  E  cos  fu  ese- 
guito  e  messe  le  mani  adosso  a  tutti  i  nominati  di 
Bopra,  furono  que*  condotti  al  Palazzo.  E  vedendo 
il  Consiglio  de  Dieci,  che  il  Doge  era  nella  cospira- 
sione,  presero  di  eleggere  venti  de*  primarj  della 
Terra,  di  giunta  al  detto  Consiglio  a  consigliare, 
non  pero  che  potessero  mettere  pallotta. 

"  I  Consiglieri  furono  questi :  Ser  Giovanni  Moce- 
nigo  del  Sestiero  di  San  Marco;  Ser  Almoro  Veni- 
ero  da  Santa  Marina,  del  Sestiero  di  Castello ;  Ser 
Tommaso  V iadro,  del  Sestiero  di  Caneregio ;  Ser  Gio- 
vanni Sanudo,  del  Sestjcro  di  Santa  Croce;  Ser 
Pietro  Triyisano,  del  Sestiero  di  San  Paolo;  Ser 
Pantalione  Barbo  il  Grande,  del  Sestiero  d'Osaoduro. 
Gli  Avvogadori  del  Comune  furono  Ser  Zufredo  Mo* 
rosini,  e  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo,  e  questi  non  ballotta- 
rono.  Que'  del  Consiglio  de'  Dieci ;  furono :  Ser  Gi- 
ovanni Marcello,  Ser  Tommaso  Sanudo,  e  Ser  Miche- 
eletto  Dolftno,  Capi  del  detto  Consiglio  de*  Dieci ; 
Ser  Luca  da  Legge,  e  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  Inquisi- 
tor! del  detto  Consiglio  :  Ser  Marco  Polani,  Ser  Ma- 
rino Veniero,  Ser  Lando  Lombardo,  Ser  Nicoletto 
Trivisano  da  Sant'  Angiolo.  Questi  elessero  tra 
loro  una  Giunta,  nella  notte  ridotti  quasi  sul  romper 
del  giorno,  di  venti  nobili  di  Venezia  de'  migliori, 
de'  piu  savj,  e  de*  piu  antichi,  per  eonsultare,  non 
pero  che  mettessero  pallottola.  E  non  vi  vollero 
alcuno  da  Ca  Faliero.  E  cacciarono  fuori  del  Con- 
siglio Niccolo  Faliero,  e  un'  altro  Niccolo  Faliero, 
da  San  Tommaso,  per  essere  della  casata  del  Doge. 
E  qucsta  provigione  di  chiamare  i  venti  della  Giunta 
fumolto  commendata  per  tutta  la  Terra.  Questi 
furono  i  venti  della  Giunta,  Ser  Marco  Ginstiniani, 
Procuratore,  Ser'  Andrea  Erizzo,  ProcuratDre.  Ser 
Lionardo  Giustiniani,  Procuratore,  Ser'  Andrea  Con- 
tarini,  Ser  Simone  Dandolo,  Ser  Niccolo  Volpe  Ser 
Giovanni  Loredano  Ser  Marco  Diedo,  Ser  Giovanni 
Gradenigo,  Ser'  Andrea  Cornaro,  Cavaliere,  Ser 
Marco  soranzo,  Ser  Rinieri  da  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano 
Marcello,  Ser  Marino  Morosino,  Sere  8tefano  Be- 
legno,  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  Ser  Filippo  Orio,  Ser  Mar- 
co Trivisano,  Ser  Jacopo  Bragadino,  Ser  Giovanni 
Foscarinl.  E  chiamati'questi  venti  nel  Consiglio 
de'  Diecci,  fu  mandate  per  Messer  Marino  Faliero 
Boge.  il  quale  andava  pel  Palazzo  con  gran  gente, 
gentiluomini,  e  altra  buona  gente,  che  non  sapean5 
ancora  come  il  fatto  stava.  Inquesto  tempo  fu 
condotto,  preso,  e  legato,  Bertuccio  Israello,  uno  de' 
Capi  del  trattato  per  que'  di  Santa  Croce,  e  anoora 
fa  preso  Zanello  del  Brin,  Nicoletto  di  Bosa,  •  Nip 


ooUtto  Alberto,  fl  qiMiiistgi,  e  atari —ami  da  mire, 
e  d*  altre  conduionL  I  quali  furono  eiaminau,  i 
trovata  la  verita  del  tradimento.  A  di  16  d'Aprile 
fu  aentensiato  pel  detto  Consiglio  de'  Diecci,  che 
Filippo  CaLandario,  e  Bertucci  Israello  fosseroappie- 
oati  aile  colonne  rosse  del  baloonate  del  Palazzo,  nelle 
quali  sta  a  vendere  il  Doge  la  festa  della  Caetia.  £ 
cosi  furono  appiccati  con  spranghe  in  boooa.  E  nel 
giorno  seguente'  questi  furono  condannati,  Nic- 
colo Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo,  Nicoletto  Doro, 
Marco  Giuda,  Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fe- 
dele  figliuolo  di  Filippo  Calendaro,  Marco  Torello, 
detto  Israello,  Stefano  Trivisano,  cambiatore  di 
Santa  Margherita,  Antonio  dalle  Bende.  Furono 
tutti  presi  a  Chioggia,  che  fuggivano,  e  dipoi  in  dl- 
versi  giorni  a  due  a  due,  ed  a  uno  a  uno,  per  aen- 
tenza  fatta  nel  detto  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  furono  ao- 
piccati  per  la  gola  alle  colonne,  continuando  dalle 
rosse  del  Palazzo,  seguendo  fin  verso  il  Canale.  B 
altri  presi  furono  lasciati,  perche  sentirono  il  fatto, 
ma  non  vi  furono  tal  che  ni  dato  loro  ad  intendere 
per  questi  capi,  che  venissero  coll'  arme,  per  pren- 
dere  alcuni  malfattori  in  servigio  della  Signori,  ne 
altro  sapeano.  Fu  encora  liberate  Nicoletto  Alberto, 
il  Guardiaga,  e  Bartolommeo  Ciriuola,e  suo  figliuolo, 
e  molti  altri,  che  non  erano  in  celpa. 

"Ead)  16  d'Aprile,  giorno  di  Venerdl,  fu  mo 
tenziato  nel  detto  Consiglio  de*  Dieci,  di  tagliare  It 
testa  a  Messer  Marino  Faliero  Doge  sul  pato  delli 
scala  di  pietra,  dove  i  Dogi  giurano  il  primo  sagra* 
mento,  quando  montano  prima  in  Palazzo.  E  cost 
serrate  il  Palazzo,  la  mattina  seguente  a  era  di  ter* 
za,  fu  tagliata  la  testa  al  detto  Doge  a  dl  17  d'Aprile. 
E  prima  la  berretta  fu  tolta  di  testa  al  detto  Doge, 
avanti  che  venisse  giu  dalla  scala.    E  compinta  la 

Slustizia,  pare  che  un  Capo  de'  Died  andasse  alle 
olonne  del  Palazzo  sopra  la  Piazza,  e  moatrassej* 
spada  insanguinata  a  tutti,  dicendo :  B  itaia fatta  la 
gran  giustixta  del  Traditore.  E  aperta  la  porta,  tuto 
entrarono  dentro  con  gran  furia  a  vedere  il  Dog*» 
ch'  era  stato  giustiziato.  E*  da  sapere,  che  a  fare  it 
detta  grustizianon  fu  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo  il  Conju- 
gliere,  perche  era  andato  a  casa  per  difetto  della 
persona,  sicche  furono  quattordici  soli,  che  ballot' 
tarono,  cioe  cinque  Consiglieri,  e  novo  del  Consig- 
lio de'  Dieci.  E  fu  preso,  che  tutti  i  bem .del 
Doge  foseero  eonfiscati  nel  Comune,  e  cos)  degk  al- 
tri traditori.  E  fa  conceduto  al  detto  Dose  pel 
detto  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  ch»  egli  potesse  craiaart 
del  suo  per  ducati  doc  mila.  Ancora  fu  preso,  che 
tutti  i  Consiglieri,  e  Avvogadori  del  Comune,  que 
del  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  e  della  Giunta,  ch'  erano 
stati  a  fare  la  detta  sentenza  del  Doge,  e  d'altn, 
avessero  licenza  di  portar'  arme  di  dl  e  di  notte  in 
Venezia  e  da  Grado  fino  a  Gavarsere,  ch*  e  sotto  il 
Dogate,  con  due  fanfi  in  vita  loro,  stando  i  ton 
con  essi  in  easa  al  suo  pane  e  al  suo  rino.  *> cn! 
non  avesse  fanti,  potesse  dar  tal  licenza  a'  row 
figliuoli  owero  fratelli,  due  pero  e  non  piu.  E»"J" 
dio  fu  daU  lieenza  dell*  arme  a  quattro  Notai  deua 
Canoelleria,  cioe  della  Corte  Ma^giore,  che  furono 
a  prendere  le  deposizioni  e  inquisizioni,  in  porpe^0 
a  loro  soli,  i  quali  furono  Amadio,  Nicoletto  di  lp 
reno,  Steffanello,  e  Pietro  de'  Compostelli,  ScnTtni 
de'  Signori  di  notte.  Ed  essendo  stati  imjnecatn 
traditori,  e  tagliata  la  testa  al  Doge,  rimasc  la  Tens 
in  gran  riposo  e  quiete.  E  come  in  una  erom»  » 
trovato,  fu  portato  il  oorpo  del  Doge  in  iui»  wj** 
con  otto  doppieri  a  seppeilre  nella  sua  area  a  mj} 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  la  quale  al  presente  e  in  <&*£ 
andito  per  mezzo  la  Chiesuola  di  Santa  Maria  deU* 
Paoe,  fatta  fare  pel  Vescovo  Gabriello  di  Berpmo. 
e  un  oassone  di  pietra  eon  queste  lettere :  Betcja- 
cet  Dominut  Miarinua  Faletro  Dux  e  nel  g*»  ^ 
siglio  non  gli  e  state  fatto  aicun  briere,  ma  A  ijjg 
vacuo  eon  lettere,  che  dicono  cosi :  Hie  en  **» 
Marim  Faletro,  deeapiiaii pro  crhnimXna-  ?F*? 
che  la  sua  easa  fosse  data  alia  Chieaadi  SanV  Ap^j 
tolo,  la  qnal  era  quella  grande  sul  ponte.  WJ* 
Tedo  il  contrario  che  e  pure  di  Ca  Faliero,  o  cic ' 
Faltari  la  ricu  perassero  con  danari  dalla  Chit^ 
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He  rogtio  restar  «V  sorivsM  alouni,  As  Tvimw, 
die  fosse  ID6M0  nel  suo  breve,  cioe :  Martmis  Fa- 
ktro  Dux,  temeriUu  me  cenit  pomas  lu$,  decapitatus 
pro  crimim'bus.  Altri  vi  fecero  un  distico  assai  deg- 
fto  al  suo  inerito,  il  quale  e  questo  da  ceaaere  poato 
iu  la  sua  aepoltera : 

N  Dos  Y«Mtmn  Jacat  befc,  patrUa  qui  prodero  tenUm, 
i,  peidklk,  alqoe  caput." 


41  Non  voglio  reatar  di  scrivere  quello  che  ho  letto 
in  ana  cronies,  cioe,  che  Marino  Faliero  trovandosi 
Podesta  e  Capitano  a  Treviso,  e  dovendosi  fare  una 
processione,  u  vescovo  sette  troppo  a  far  Tenire  il 
fcorpo  di  Cristo.  II  detto  Faliero  era  di  tanta  su- 
perbia  e  arroganxa,  che  diede  un  buffetto  al  prefato 
Vescovo,  per  modo  ch'  egli  quaai  cadde  in  terra. 
Peri  fu  permesso,  che  il  Faliero  perdette  I'intelletto, 
e  fece  la  mala  marte,  come  ho  acritto  di  sopra." 
•  ••••• 

Cromca  eU  Sanuto    Muratori  S.  S.  Berum  Itali- 
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MCCCLIV. 
MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE  XLIX. 

Ox  the  elerenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1354,  Manno  Faliero  waa  elected  and 
chosen  to  be  the  Duke  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Venice.  He  was  Count  of  Yaldemarino,  in  the 
marches  of  Treriso,  and  a  Knight  and  a  wealthy 
man  to  boot.  As  soon  aa  the  election  waa  complet- 
ed, it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  Council,  that  a  dep- 
utation of  twelve  should  be  despatched  to  Marino 
Faliero,  the  Duke,  who  waa  then  on  his  way  from 
Rome;  for,  when  he  waa  chosen,  he  waa  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  the  Holy  Father,  at  Rome,— 
the  Holy  Father  himself  held  his  court,  at  Avign- 
non.  When  Measer  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  waa 
about  to  land  in  thia  city,  on  the  5th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1354,  a  thick  haze  came  on,  and  darkened  the 
*ir ;  and  we  waa  enforced  to  .land  on  the  place  of 
Saint  Mark,  between  the  two  columns,  on  the  spot 
where  eril  doers  are  put  to  death ;  and  all  thought 
thia  was  the  worst  of  tokens. — Nor  must  I  forget  to 
jrite  that  which  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle.— When 
MHser  Marino  Faliero  waa  podesta  and  captain  of 
Treviso,  the  bishop  delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy 
sacrament,  on  a  day  when  a  proceasion  waa  to  take 
place.  Now  the  said  Marino  Faliero  waa  so  very 
proud  and  wrathful,  that  he  buffeted  the  bishop, 
and  almost  struck  him  to  the  ground.  And  there- 
fore, Heaven  allowed  Marino  Faliero  to  go  out  of 
bis  right  senses,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  him- 
self to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during 
nine  months  and  six  days,  he  being  wicked  and  am- 
bitious, sought  to  make  himself  lord  of  Venice,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  read  in  an  ancient  chron- 
icle. When  the  Thursday  arrived  upon  which  they 
were  wont  to  hunt  the  bull,  the  bull-hunt  took  place 
as  usual;  and,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times,  after  the  bull-hunt  had  ended,  they  all  pro- 
ceeded nnto  the  palace  of  the  Duke,  and  assembled 
together  in  one  of  his  halls;  and  they  disported 
themselves  with  the  women.  And  until  the  first 
bell  tolled  they  danced,  and  then  a  banquet  was 
served  up.  My  lord  the  Duke  paid  the  expenses 
thereof,  provided  he  had  a  Duchess,  and  after  the 
banquet  they  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Michele 
Steno,  a  gentleman  of  poor  estate  and  very  young, 
but  crafty  and  daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the 
damsels  of  the  Duchess.  Ser  Michele  stood  among 
the  women  upon  the  solajo ;  and  he  behaved  indis- 


creetly, so  that  my  Lord  the  Duke  ordered  that  he 
should  be  kicked  off  the  solajo ;  and  the  esquires 
of  the  Duke  flung  him  down  from  the  solajo  accord* 
ingly.  Ser  Michele  thought  that  such  an  affront 
was  beyond  all  bearing;  and  when  the  feast  was 
over  and  all  other  persons  had  left  the  palace,  he. 
continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the  hall  ol 
of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  re 
lating  to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  upon  the 
chair  in  which  the  Duke  was  used  to  sit ;  for  in 
those  days  the  Duke  did  not  cover  his  chair  with 
cloth  of  sendal,  but  he  aat  in  a  chair  oi  wood.  Sei 
Michele  wrote  thereon : — "  Marin  Falier,  the  hut 
band  of  the  fair  wife ;  others  kiss  hert  but  he  keeps 
her.*'  In  the  morning  the  words  were  seen,  and 
the  matter  waa  considered  to  be  very  scandalous ; 
and  the  Senate  commanded  the  Avvogadori  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  proceed  therein  with  the  greatest 
diligence.  A  largess  of  great  amount  waa  imme- 
diately proffered  by  the  Avvogadori,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover who  had  written  these  words.  And  at  length 
it  waa  known  that  Michele  Steno  had  written  them. 
It  was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Forty  that  he 
should  be  arrested ;  and  he  then  confessed,  that  in 
a  fit  of  vexation  and  spite,  occasioned  by  his  being 
thrust  off  the  solajo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
he  had  written  the  words.  Therefore  the  Council 
debated  thereon.  And  the  Council  took  his  youth 
into  consideration,  and  that  he  was  a  lover,  and 
therefore  they  adjudged  that  he  should  be  kept  in 
close  confinement  during  two  months,  and  that 
afterwards  he  should  be  banished  from  Venioe 
and  tine  state  during  one  year.  In  consequence  of 
this  merciful  sentence  the  Duke  became  exceedingly 
wroth,  it  appearing  to  him  that  the  Council  had  not 
acted  in  such  a  manner  as  was  required  by  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  ducal  dignity ;  and  he  said  that 
they  ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  Michele  to  be 
hangedby  the  neck,  or  at  least  to  be  banished  for 
life. 

Now  it  waa  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was 
to  have  his  head  cut  off.  And  as  it  is  necessary, 
when  any  effect  is  to  be  brought  about,  that  the 
cause  of  such  effect  must  happen,  it  therefore  came 
to  pass,  that  on  the  very  day  after  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  on  Sir  Michele  Steno,  being  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Bar- 
bara, a  choleric  gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal  and 
required  certain  things  of  the  masters  of  the  gal* 
leys.  This  he  did  in  tne  presence  of  the  admiral  of 
the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearing  the  request,  answered, 
—No,  it  cannot  be  done.— High  words  arose  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  admiral,  and  the  gentleman 
struck  him  with  his  fist  just  above  the  eye,  and  as 
he  happened  to  have  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring 
cut  the  admiral  and  drew  blood.  The  admiral,  all 
bruised  and  bloody,  ran  straight  to  the  Duke  to 
complain,  and  with  the  intent  of  praying  him  to 
inflict  some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentleman 
of  Ca  Barbaro.— "  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do 
for  thee  ?  "  answered  the  Duke ;— '« think  upon  the 
shameful  gibe  which  hath  been  written  concerning 
me  ;  and  think  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
punished  that  ribald  Michele  Steno,  who  wrote  it; 
and  see  how  the  Council  of  Forty  respect  our  per- 
son.** — Upon  this  the  admiral  answered; — "My 
Lord  Duke,  if  you  would  wish  to  make  yourself  a 
prince,  and  cut  all  those  cuckoldy  gentlemen  to 
pieces,  I  have  the  heart,  if  you  do  but  help  me,  to 
make  you  prince  of  all  this  state ;  and  then  you 
may  punish  them  all.— Hearing  this,  the  Duke  said; 
— "  How  can  such  a  matter  be  brought  about  ?  "— 
and  so  they  discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bertuccio 
Faliero,  who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  they 
communed  about  this  plot.  And,  without  leaving 
the  place,  they  sent  for  Fhilip  Calendaro,  a  seaman 
of  great  repute,  and  for  Bertuccio  Iaraello,  who  was 
exceedingly  wily  and  cunning.  Then  taking  coun- 
sel among  themselves,  they  agreed  to  call  in  some 
others ;  and  so  for  several  nights  successively,  thej 
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met  with  the  Duke  at  home  in  his  palace.  And  the 
following  men  were  called  in  singly ;  to  wit :— ■  Nic- 
colo  Fagiuolo,  GioTanni  da  Corfu.  Stefano  Fagiano, 
Niccolo  dalle  Bende,  Niccolo  Biondo  and  Stefano 
Trivisano.  It  was  concerted  that  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen  leaden  should  be  stationed  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  armed 
and  prepared ;  but  the  followers  were  not  to  know 
their  destination.  On  the  appointed  day  they  were 
to  make  affrays  among  themselves  here  and  there, 
In  order  that  the  Duke  might  have  a  pretence  for 
tolling  the 'bells  of  San  Marco:  these  bells  are 
never  rung  but  by  the  order  of  the  Duke.  And  at 
the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
with  their  followers,  were  to  come  to  8an  Marco, 
through  the  streets  which  open  upon  the  Piazisa. 
And  when  the  noble  and  leading  citizens  should 
come  into  the  Piazza,  to  know  the  cause  of  the  riot, 
then  the  conspirators  were  to  cut  them  in  pieces ; 
and  this  work  being  finished,  my  Lord  Marino  Fali- 
ero  the  Duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of 
Venice.  Things  having  been  thus  settled,  they 
agreed  to  fulfil  their  intent  on  Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1355.  So  covertly 
did  they  plot,  that  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  their 
machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most 
glorious  city,  and  who,  loving  its  righteousness  and 
holiness,  hath  never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Bel- 
tramo  Bergamasco  to  be  the  cause  of  bringing  the 
plot  to  light  in  the  following  manner.  This  Beltra- 
mo,  who  belonged  to  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni  of  Santo 
Stefano,  had  heard  a  word  or  two  of  what  was  to 
take  place ;  and  so,  in  the  before-mentioned  month 
of  April,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Ser 
Niccolo  Lioni,  and  told  him  all  the  particulars  of 
the  plot.  Ser  Niccolo,  when  he  heard  all  these 
things,  was  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  aflright. 
He  heard  all  the  particulars,  and  Beltramo  payed 
him  to  keep  it  all  secret ;  and  if  he  told  Ser  Nicco- 
lo, it  was  m  order  that  Ser  Niccolo  might  stop  at 
home  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  and  thus  save  his 
life.  Beltramo  was  going,  but  Ser  Niccolo  ordered 
his  servants  to  lav  hands  upon  him  and  lock  him 
up.  Ser  Niecolo  then  wenkto  the  house  of  Messer 
Giovanni  Gradenigo  Nasonf;  who  afterwards  became 
Duke,  and  who  also  lived  at  8anto  Stefano,  and  told 
him  all.  The  matter  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it  was;  and 
they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser  Marco  Cornaro, 
who  lived  at  San  Felice ;  and,  having  spoken  with 
him,  they  all  three  then  determined  to  go  back  to 
the  house  of  Ser  Niecolo  lioni,  to  examine  the  said 
Beltramo ;  and  having  questioned  him,  and  heard 
all  that  he  had  to  say,  they  left  him  in  confinement. 
And  then  they  all  three  went  into  the  sacristy  of 
San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their  men  to  summon  the 
Councillors,  the  Awogadori,  the  Capi  de*  Died,  and 
those  of  the  Great  Council. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was 
told  to  them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were, 
with  affright.  They  determined  to  send  for  Beltra- 
mo. He  was  brought  in  before  them.  They  ex- 
atnined  him,  and  ascertained  that  the  matter  was 
true ;  and,  although  they  were  exceedingly  troubled, 
yet  they  determined  upon  their  measures.  And 
they  sent  for  the  Capi  de'  Qnaranta,  the  Signori 
di  Notte,  the  Capi  ae*  Sestieri,  and  the  Cinque 
della  Pace ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  associate  to 
their  men  other  good  men  and  true,  who  were  to 
proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  secure  them.  And  they  secured  the 
foreman  of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  the  conspira- 
tors miff ht  not  do  mischief.  Towards  nightfall  they 
assembled  in  the  palace.  When  they  were  assem- 
bled in  the  palace,  they  caused  the  gates  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  palace  to  be  shut.  And  they 
sent  to  the  keeper  or  the  bell  tower,  and  forbade  the 
tolling  of  the  bells.  All  this  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  before-mentioned  conspirators  were  secured, 
and  they  were  brought  to  the  palace ;  and  as  die 


Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke  was  in  the  plot. 
they  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
state  Bhould  be  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  consultation  and  deliberation,  but  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  ballot. 

The  counsellors  were  the  following:  Ser  Giovanni 
Mocenigo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  San  Marco ;  Ser  Al- 
moro  Veniero  da  Santa  Marina,  of  the  8estiero  of 
Castello ;  Ser  Tommaso  Viadro,  of  the  Sestiero  of 
Caneregio ;  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  of  the  Sestiero  of 
Santa  Croce ;  Ser  Pietro  Trivisano,  of  the  Sestiero 
of  San  Paolo  ;  Ser  Pantalione  Barbo  il  Grande,  of 
the  Sestiero  of  Ossoduro.  The  Awogadori  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  Zufrcdo  Morosini,  and  Ser 
Oric  Pasqualigo ;  and  these  did  not  ballot.  Those 
of  the  Council  of  Ten  were  Ser  Giovanni  Marcello, 
Ser  Tommaso  Sanudo,  and  Ser  Micheletto  Dolfino, 
the  head*  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten.  Ser 
Lucca  da  Legge,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  inquisi- 
tors of  the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Marco  Po- 
lani,  Ser  Marino  Veniero,  Ser  Lando  Lombardo,  and 
Ser  Nicoletto  Trivisano,  of  Sant'Angelo. 

Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they 
chose  a  junta  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  from 
among  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  and  the  oldest. 
They  were  to  give  counsel,  but  not  to  ballot.  And 
they  would  not  admit  any  one  of  Ca  Faliero.  And 
Niccolo  Faliero,  and  another  Niccolo  Faliero,  of  San 
Tommaso,  were  expelled  from  the  Council,  because 
they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Doge.  And  this 
resolution  of  creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was  much 
praised  throughout  the  state.  The  following  were 
the  members  of  the  junta  of  twenty :— -Ser  Marco 
Giustiniani,  Procuratore,  Ser'  Andrea  Erixxo,  Pro- 
curatore,  Ser  Lionardo  Giustiniani,  Procuratore, 
Ser'  Andrea  Contarini,  Ser  Simone  Dandolo,  Ser 
Niccolo  Volpe,  Ser  Giovanni  Loredano,  Ser  Marco 
Diedo,  Ser  Giovanni  Gradenigo,  Ser  Andrea  Corna- 
ro, Cavaliere,  Ser  Marco  Soranzo,  Ser  Rinieri  da 
Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcello,  Ser  Marino  Morosini* 
Ser  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  Ser  Fiiijppo 
Orio,  Ser  Marco  Trivisano,  Ser  Jacopo  Bragadino, 
Ser  Giovanni  Foscarina. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  into  the 
Council  of  Ten ;  and  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marino 
Faliero  the  Duke :  and  my  Lord  Marino  was  then 
consorting  in  the  palace  with  people  of  great  estate, 
gentlemen,  and  other  good  men,  none  of  whom 
knew  ret  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertuccio  Israello,  who,  as  one 
of  the  ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in 
Santa  Croce,  was  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought 
before  the  Council.  Zanello  del  Brin,  Nicoletto  di 
Rosa,  Nicoletto  Alberto,  and  the  Guardian,  were 
also  taken  together,  with  several  seamen,  and  people 
of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined,  and  the 
truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  ApriLjudgment  was  given  h 
the  Council  of  Ten,  that  Filippo  Calendaro  ind 
Bertuccio  Israello  should  be  hanged  upon  the  red 
pillars  of  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  from  which  the 
Duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the  bull-hunt :  and  taey 
were  hanged  with  gags  in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned:— 
Niccolo  Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Biondo,  Nicoletto  Doro 
Marco  Ginda,  Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fi- 
dele,  the  6on  of  Philip  Calendaro,  Marco  Torello, 
called  Israello,  Stefano  Trivisano,  the  money- 
changer of  Santa  Margherita,  and  Antonio  dalle 
Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chlosza,  for  they 
were  endeavoring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue 
of  the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon  them  in  the 
Council  of  Ten,  they  were  pinged  on  successive 
davs,  some  singly  and  some  in  couples,  upon  the 
columns  of  the  palace,  beginning  from  tne  red  col- 
umns,  and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal. 
And  other  prisoners  were  discharged,  because,  al- 
though they  had  been  involved  in  the  conspiracy, 
yet  they  had  not  assisted  in  it :  for  they  were  given 
to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads  of  the  plot,  that 
they  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for  the  ser* 
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rre  of  0m  stain,  aad  to  aids*  to  hwud  eejtaia 
criminals,  end  they  knew  nothing  else.  Niooletto 
Alberto,  the  Guaraiaga,  and  Bartolommeo  Ciriaola 
and  his  ton,  and  several  others,  who  were  not  guilty, 
were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  April, 
was  also  Riven,  in  the  aforesaid:  Council  of  Ten,  that 
my  Lord  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  should  have  his 
head  cut  off,  and  that  the  execution  should  be  done 
on  the  landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase,  where 
the  Dukes  take  their  oath  when  they  first  enter  the 
palace.  On  the  following  day,  the  seTenteenth  of 
April,  the  doors  of  the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duke 
had  bis  head  cut  off,  about  the  hour  of  noon.  And 
the  cap  of  estate  was  taken  from  the  Duke's  head 
before  he  came  down  stairs.  When  the  execution 
was  over,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
vent  to  die  columns  of  the  palace  over  against  the 
place  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he  showed  the  bloody 
•word  unto  the  people,  erring  out  with  a  loud  voice 
— "  The  terrible  doom  hath  fallen  upon  the  traitor !" 
—and  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  people  all 
mtaed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  who  had 
been  beheaded. 

It  must  be  known,  that  Ser  Giovanni  8anudo,  the 
councillor,  was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sen- 
tence was  pronounced ;  because  he  was  unwell  and 
remained  at  home.  So  that  only  fourteen  balloted ; 
that  is  to  say,  Are  councillors,  and  nine  of  the 
Council  of  Ten.  And  it  was  adjudged,  that  all  the 
lands  sad  chattels  of  the  Duke,  as  well  as  of  the 
ether  traitors,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  state.  And, 
m  a  pee  to  the  Duke,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
two  thousand  ducats  out  of  his  own  property.  And 
It  was  resolved,  that  all  the  councillors  and  all  the 
Awogadori  of  the  commonwealth,  those  of  the 
Cooneil  of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the  junta  who 
had  assisted  in  passing  sentence  on  the  Duke  and 
the  other  traitors,  should  have  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying arms  both  by  day  and  by  night  in  Venice,  and 
from  Grado  to  Carasere.  And  they  were  also  to  be 
allowed  two  footmen  carrying  arms,  the  aforesaid 
footmen  living  and  boarding  with  them  in  their  own 
booses.  And  he  who  did  not  keep  two  footmen 
might  transfer  the  privilege  to  his  sons  or  his 
brothers ;  but  only  to  two.  Permission  of  wurrring 
jnaa  was  also  panted  to  the  four  Notaries  of  the 
Chancery,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
took  the  depositions :  and  they  were  Amedio,  Nico- 
letto  di  Lorino,  8tenWllo,  and  Pietro  de  Compos- 
telli,  the  secretaries  of  the  Signori  di  Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Duke 
had  his  head  cut  off,  the  state  remained  in  great 
tranquillity  and  peace.  And,  as  I  have  read  in  a 
chronicle,  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  was  removed  in  a 
barge,  with  eight  torches,  to  his  tomb  in  the  church 
ban  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  it  was  buried.  The 
tomb  is  now  in  that  aisle  in  the  middle  of  the  little 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  which  was  built 
by  Bishop  Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  is  a  coffin  of 
•tone,  with  these  words  engraved  thereon:  Heie 
J*ctt  DomimtM  Marimu  Faletro  2>u*."— And  they 
wd  not  paint  his  portrait  in  the  hall  of  the  Great 
'"'  *         *  *     ;o  hare 
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been,  yon  see  these  words :— "JKc 
Fahti^decapit4rtpro<Timi*ibu*"--*xid.  it  is  thought 
that  Us  house  whs  mated  to  the  church  of  8ant' 
Apostolo ;  it  was  that  great  one  near  the  bridge, 
let  this  could  not  be  the  ease,  or  else  the  family 
homcht  it  hack  from  the  church ;  for  it  still  belongs 
to  Ca  Faliero.  I  must  not  refrain  from  noting,  that 
•ome  wished  to  write  the  following  words  in  the 
place  where  his  portrait  ought  to  have  been,  as 
aforesaid :— "  Marinus  fahtro  £hat  Umeritas  me 
eq*tttHma»Im,  d**jxiab*pro  crinw&m."  Others, 
also,  indited  a  conplet,  "worthy  of  being  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb. 
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"Al  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  snecedetto 
un  vecchio,  il  quale  tardi  si  pose  al  timone  della  re- 
pubblica,  ma  sempre  prima  di  quel,  che  facea  d'uopo 
a  lui,  ed  alia  patria ;  egli  e  Marino  Faliero  person- 
nagsfio  a  me  noto  per  anticu  dimestichesza.  Falsa 
era  ropinione  intorno  a  lui,  giacche  egli  si  mostro 
fornito  pin  di  coraggio  che  di  senno.  Non  pago 
della  pnma  dignita,  entro  con  sinistra  piede  nel 
pubblico  Palaaso :  impercioccho  questo  Doge  dei 
Veneti,  magistrate  sacro  in  tutti  i  secoli,  che  dagli 
antichi  fu  sempre  venerato  qua!  mime  in  quelle  citta 
T  altr'  jeri  fu  decollate  nel  vestibolo  dell'  istesso 
Palaaso.  Discorrerei  fin  dal  principio  le  cause  di 
un  tale  evento,  se  cosl  vario,  ed  ambiguo  non  ne 
fosse  il  grido.  Nessuno  pero  lo  scusa,  tutti  afier- 
mano,  che  egli  abbia  volute  oangiar  qualche  cosa 
nell'  ordine  della  repubblica  a  lui  tramandato  da! 
maggiori.  Che  desiderava  egli  di  piu?  Io  son 
d'arriso,  che  egli  abbia  ottenuto  cio,  cue  non  si  con- 
cedette  a  nessun  altro :  mentre  adempiva  gli  nfficj 
di  legato  presso  il  pontefice,  e  sulle  rive  del  Rodano 
travata  la  paoe,  che  io  prima  di  lui  avevo  indarno 
tentato  di  oonehiudere,  gli  fu  conferito  V  onore  del 
Ducato,  che  nc  chideva,  ne  s'  aapettava.  Tomato 
in  patria,  penso  a  ouello,  cui  nessuno  non  pose 
mente  giamraai,  e  soar!  quello  che  a  niuno  accede 
mai  de  soifrire :  giacche  in  quel  luofro  oeleberrimo, 
e  ohiarissimo,  e  bellissimo  infra  tutu  quelli,  che  io 
vidi,  ore  i  suei  antenati  avevano  ricevuti  prandis- 
Bimi  onori  in  measo  alle  pompe  trionfali,  ivi  egli  fu 
trasc^nato  in  modo  servile,  e  spogliato  delle  insegne 
ducali,  perdette  la  testa,  e  macchib  eol  proprio  san- 
gue  le  soglie  del  tempio,  1'  atrio  del  Palaaso,  e  le 
scale  marmoree  rendute  spesse  volte  illastri  o  dalle 
solenni  festivita  o  dalle  ostili  spoglie.  Ho  notato  il 
luogo,  ora  noto  il  tempo ;  e  f  anno  del  Natale  di 
Cri&to  1355,  fu  il  giorno  18  d'Aprile.  Si  alto  e  il 
grido  sparso,  che  se  alcuno  esaminera  la  discipline, 
e  le  costumanse  di  quelle  citta,  e  quanto  mutamento 
di  cose  venga  minacciato  dalla  morte  di  un  sol  uomo 
(quantunque  molti  altri,  oome  narxano,  essendo 
compiici,  o  subirono  1'  istesso  supplicio,  o  lo  aspet- 
tano)  si  accorgera.  che  nulla  di  piu  grande  avvenne 
ai  nostri  tempi  nell  Italia.  Tu  torse  qui  attend!  il 
mio  giudisio;  assolro  il  popolo,  se  credere  alia  fame, 
benche  abbia  potuto  e  castigare  niu  mitamente,  e 
con  maggior  uolceaza  vendicare  u  *uo  dolore :  ma 
non  coil  facilmente,  si  modera  un'  ira  giusta  in- 
sieme,  e  grande  in  un  numeroso  popolo  principal- 
mento,  nel  Quale  il  precipitoso,  ed  instabile  volgo 
ajjuzaa  gli  shmoli  delT  iracondia  con  rapid!,  e  scon- 
sigliati  clamori.  Compatisco,  e  nell'  istesso  tempo 
mi  adiro  con  quell'  infeiice  uomo,  il  quale  adorno  di 
un*  insolito  onore,  non  so  che  cosa  si  volesse  negU 
estremi  anni  della  sun  vita ;  la  oalamita  di  lui  divi- 
ene  sempre  pin  grave,  perche  dalla  sentenia  contra 
di  esso  promulgate  aperira,  che  egli  fu  non  solo 
misero,  ma  insano,  e  aemente,  e  che  con  vane  arti 
si  usurp5  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fame  di  sapienaa. 
Ammonisco  i  Dogi,  i  quali  pli  succederanno,  che 
questo  e  un  esempio  posto  lnnanai  ai  loro  occhi, 
quale  specchio  nel  quale  veggano  di  essere  non  Sig- 
nori, ma  Duci,  ansi  nemmeno  Duci  ma  onorati  servi 
della  Repubblica.  Tu  sta  sano :  e  giacche  fluttuano 
le  publicche  cose,  sforsiamoci  di  governar  modestuh 
simamente  i  privati  nostri  aflari. — Lbyati  Viaggt 
di  Petrarca,  vol  io.  p.  323. 

The  above  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  epfit* 
ties  of  Petrarch,  proves — 
Istly,  {That  Marino  Faliero  was  a  personal  friend 
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cif  Petrarch's:  "antic*  dimestichezsa,"  old  inti« 
toacy,  is  the  phrase  of  the  poet. 

2<Uy,  That  Petrarch  thought  that  he  had  more 
courage  than  conduct,  "piu  di  coraggio  che  di 
senno." 

3rdly,  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  Petrarch ;  for  he  says  that  Marino  Faliero  was 
treating  of  the  peace  which  he  himself  had  "  vainly 
attempted  to  conclude." 

4thly,  That  the  honor  of  the  dukedom  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor 
expected,  "che  ne  chiedeva  nee'  aspettava,"  and 
which  had  never  been  granted  to  any  other  in  like 
circumstances,  "  ci6  che  non  si  concedettc  a  nessun 
altro ;  "  "  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
must  have  been  held." 

othly,  That  he  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  only 
forfeited  by  the  last  enterprise  of  his  life,  "  si  snrpu 
**cr  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza."—"  He 
hau  .."-rped  for  so  many  years  a  false  fame  of  wis- 
dom;" rather  a  difficult  task,  I  should  think. 
People  are  generally  found  out  before  eighty  years 
of  age,  at  least  in  a  republic. 

From  these,  and  the  other  historical  notes  which 
I  have  collected,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Marino  Fa- 
Hero  possessed  many  of  the  qualities,  but  not  the 
success  of  a  hero ;  and  that  his  passions  were  too 
violent.  The  paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr. 
Moore  falls  to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says,  "that  there 
had  been  no  greater  event  in  his  times,"  (our  times 
literally,)  "  nostri  tempi,"  in  Italy.  He  also  differs 
from  the  historian  in  saying  that  Faliero  was  "  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  instead  of  at  Rome,  when 
elected ;  the  other  accounts  say,  that  the  deputation 
of  the  Venetian  senate  met  him  at  Ravenna.  How 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  and 
is  of  no  great  importance.  Had  the  man  succeeded, 
he  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Venice,  and 
perhaps  of  Italy.    As  it  is,  what  are  they  both  ? 


IV. 

Extrait  de  Vouvraqe.—-Hi8toire  de  la  RepubHqve  de 
Venise,  par  P.  L>aru,  de  VAcadhnie  Franeaise, 
torn.  v.  liv.  xxxv.  p.  96,  Ac.  Edition  de  Paris, 
MDCCCXIX. 

"  A  ces  attaques  si  frequentes  que  le  gouverne- 
ment  dirigeait  contre  le  clerge  a  ces  luttes  etablies 
entrc  les  differens  corps  constitutes,  a  ces  entre- 
prises  de  la  masse  de  la  noblesse  contre  les  deposi- 
taries du  nouvoir,  a  toutes  ces  propositions  d'mno- 
vation  qui  se  tcrminaient  toujours  par  des  coups 
d'etat ;  il  faut  ajouter  une  autre  cause,  non  moins 
propre  a  propager  le  m/pris  des  ancienncs  doctrines, 
cVtotf  Vexcte  de  la  corruption. 

"  Cette  libertc  de  moeurs,  au'on  avait  long-teams 
vantee  comme  le  charme  principal  de  la  societe  ae 
Venise,  etait  devenue  un  desorare  scandalenx;  le 
lien  du  manage  etait  moins  saere  dans  ce  pays  ca- 
tholiquc  que  dans  ceux  ou  les  lois  dviles  et  religi- 
euses  pennettent  de  le  dissoudre.  Faute  de  pouvoir 
rorrrprc  le  contrat,  on  supposait  qu'il  n'avait  jamais 
existt1,  et  les  moyens  de  nullite,  allegues  aveo  impu- 
deur  par  les  epoux,  etaicnt  admis  avec  la  mene  fa- 
cility par  des  magistrats  et  par  des  prStres  egale- 
ment  corrompus.  Ces  divorces  colore*  d'un  autre 
nom  devinrent  si  frequents,  que  l'acte  le  plus  im- 
portant de  la  societe  civile  se  trouva  de  la  compe- 
tence d'un  tribunal  d'exception,  et  que  ce  fut  a  la 
police  de  reprimer  le  scancfale.  Le  conseil  des  dix 
ordonna,  en  1782,  que  toute  femme  qui  intenterait 
tme  demande  en  disssolution  de  manage  serait  obli- 

(j'-e  d'en  attendre  le  jugement  dans  un  couvent  que 
e  tribunal  designerait.*    Bientot  apres  il  evoqua 


devant  rai  toutes  les  causes  de  cette  nature.*  Ca 
Bet  eimpietement  sur  la  jurisdiction  ecclesiastique 
ayant  occasione  des  reclamations  de  la  part  de  la 
eour  de  Rome  le  conseil  se  reserva  le  droit  de  debou- 
ter  les  cpoux  de  lour  demande ;  et  consentit  a  la 
renvoyer  devant  l'orBcialite,  toutes  les  foies  qu'il  ne 
I'aurait  pas  rejetee.f 

"  II  t  eut  un  moment  ou  sans  doute  le  renverse- 
ment  des  fortunes,  la  perte  des  jeunes  gens,  les  dis- 
cordes  domestiques,  determinerent  le  gouvernement 
a  s'ecarter  des  maximes  qu'il  s'etait  faites  sur  la 
liberie  de  moeurs  qu'il  nermettait  a  ses  suiets :  on 
chassa  de  Venise  toutes  les  conrtisanes.  Mais  letu 
absence  ne  suffisait  pas  pour  ramener  aux  bonnes 
moeurs  toute  une  population  elevee  dans  la  plus 
honteuse  licence.  Le  desordre  penetra  dans  l'inte- 
rieus  dec  families,  dans  les  cloftres ;  et  Ton  se  crut 
oblige  de  rappeler,  d'indemniser  memef  des  femmes 
qui  surprenaient  queiquefois  d'importants  secrets, 
et  qu'on  pouvait  employer  utilement  a  miner  des 
homines  que  leur  fortune  aurait  pu  rendredangereux. 
Depuis,  la  licence  est  toujours  allee  croissant,  et 
Ton  a  vu  non  settlement  des  meres  tranquer  de  la 
virginitc  de  leurs  filles,  mais  la  vendre  par  on  con- 
trat, dont  I' authenticate  ctait  garantie  par  la  signa- 
ture d'un  officier  public,  et  1'execution  mise  sous  la 
protection  des  lois.} 

"  Les  parloirs  des  convents  ou  etalnt  renfennees 
les  filles  nobles,  les  maisons  des  eourtisanes,  quoi- 
que  la  police  y  entretint  soigneusement  un  grand 
nombre  de  surveillans.  etaint  les  seuls  points  de  re- 
union de  la  societe  de  Venise,  et  dans  ces  deux 
endroits  si  divers  on  etait  cgalement  libre.  La  mu- 
sique,  les  collations,  la  galanterie,  n'etaient  pas 

flus  interdites  dans  les  parloirs  que  dans  les  casins. 
1  y  avait  un  grand  nombre  de  casins  destines  aux 
reunions  publiques,  ou  le  jeu  etait  la  principale  oc- 
cupation de  la  societe.  C 'etait  un  singulier  specta- 
cle de  voir  autoir  d'nne  table  des  personnes  des 
deux  sexes  en  masque,  et  de  graves  personnages  en 
robe  de  magistrature,  implorant  le  hasard,  passant 
des  angoisses  du  desespoir  aux  illusions  de  i'espc- 
rance,  et  cela  sans  proferer  une  parole. 

"  Les  riches  avaient  des  casins  partieuliers  ;  mart 
ils  y  vivaient  aveo  mystere ;  leurs  femmes  dclaisstt 
trouvaient  un  dedommagement  dans  laliberte  dont 
elles  jonissaient ;  la  corruption  des  moeurs  les  avait 
privees  de  tout  leur  empire :  on  vient  de  psrcoonr 
toute  l'histoire  de  Venise,  et  on  ne  les  a  pas  vues 
une  seule  fois  exercer  la  moindre  influence. ' 


V. 

Extract  from  the  History  of  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
by  P.  Daru,  Member  of  the  French  Jicademy,  voL 
v.  b.  xxxv.  p.  95,  &c.    Paris  Edit.  1819. 

"  To  these  attacks,  so  frequently  pointed  by  the 
government  against  the  clergy,— to  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  different  constituted  bodies, 
—to  these  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  mass  of  toe 
nobles  against  the  depositaries  of  power,— to  wl 
those  projects  of  innovation,  which  always  ended 
by  a  stroke  of  state  policy ;  we  must  add  a  cause 
not  less  fitted  to  spread  contempt  for  ancient  doc- 
trines |  thie  teas  the  extern  of  corruption. 

"  That  freedom  of  manners  which  had  been  long 
boasted  of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  soci- 
ety, had  degenerated  into  scandalous  licentiousness: 


•  Coowpan4m«d«M.8cUie»  chargtf  d'tflkitw  dt  Pnuwe,  deptche  da 


•  IfcM.    IMpSAtdnSlAoftb 

t  IWd.    D*p#d»dnSB«ptmito»,1785, 

\  Lb  dtett  da  ngpal  In  dtfgnlt  M  n  nom  dt  M*i  S**1* 
mtrttriti.  On  lew  aadgna  on  (bad*  at  da  mimi  appelant  <*m  rmp" 
d'eo  rfcut  la  denomination  Injiffiraw  dt  Qunanqonna. 

f  May«r,  Dturlption  dt  Vtnite,  lam.  fl.  «  M.  AithenMH,  IhUtm* 
rJMk,  torn.  I.  chap.  t. 
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Ibe  tie  of  ttmiagr  was  less  sacred  in  that  Catholic 
country,  than  among  those  nations  where  the  laws 
and  religion  admit  of  its  being  dissolved.  Because 
they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they  feigned  that 
it  had  not  existed ;  and  the  ground  of  nullity,  im- 
modestly alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted 
with  equal  facility  by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike 
corrupt.  These  divorces,  relied  under  another 
name,  became  so  frequent,  that  the  most  important 
act  of  riril  society  was  discovered  to  be  amenable 
to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions ;  and  to  restrain  the 
open  scandal  of  such  proceedings  became  the  office 
of  the  police.  In  1782  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed, 
ttat  erery  woman  who  should  sue  for  a  dissolution 
of  her  marriage  should  be  compelled  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  judges  in  some  convent,  to  be 
named  by  the  court.*  Soon  afterwards  the  same 
council  summoned  all  causes  of  that  nature  before 
itself. f  This  infringement  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion having  occasioned  some  remonstrance  from 
Bome,  the  council  retained  only  the  right  of  reject- 
ing the  petition  of  the  married  persons,  and  con- 
tented to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as  it 
should  not  previously  have  rejected.^ 

"  There  was  a  moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the 
destruction  of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth, 
the  domestic  discord  occasioned  by  these  anuses, 
determined  the  government  to  depart  from  its 
established  maxims  concerning  the  freedom  of  man- 
ners allowed  the  subject.  All  the  courtesans  were 
banished  from  Venice;  but  their  absence  was  not 
enough  to  reclaim  and  bring  back  good  morals  to  a 
whole  people  brought  up  in  the  most  scandalous 
licentiousness.  Depravity  reached  the  very  bosoms 
of  private  families,  and  even  into  the  cloister ;  and 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  recall,  and  even 
to  indemnify  §  women  who  sometimes  gained  pos- 
session of  important  secrets,  and  who  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes 
right  have  rendered  them  dangerous.  Since  that 
time  licentiousness  has  gone  on  increasing,  and  we 
have  seen  mothers,  not  only  selling  the  innocence 
of  their  daughters,  but  selling  it  by  a  contract, 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  a  public  officer, 
*nd  the  performance  of  which  was  secured  by  the 
protection  of  the  laws.JJ 

'*  The  parlors  ot  the  convents  of  noble  ladies,  and 
the  houses  of  the  courtesans,  though  the  police 
carefully  kept  up  a  number  of  spies  about  them, 
were  the  only  assemblies  for  society  in  Venice ;  and 
>n  these  two  places,  so  different  from  each  other, 
there  was  equal  freedom.  Music,  collations,  gal- 
kntry,  were  not  more  forbidden  in  the  parlors  than 
at  the  casinos.  There  were  a  number  of  casinos  for 
the  purpose  of  public  assemblies,  where  gaming 
wa*  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  company.  It  was 
a  strange  sight  to  see  persons  of  either  sex  masked, 
or  grave  personages  in  their  magisterial  robes, 
round  a  table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  way  at 
one  instant  to  the  agonies  of  despair,  at  the  next 
to  the  illusions  of  hope,  and  that  without  uttering 
a  single  word. 

"The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  lived 
inrovnUo  in  them  ;  and  the  wives  whom  they 
abandoned  found  compensation  in  the  liberty  they 
enjoyed.  The  corruption  of  morals  had  deprived 
them  of  their  empire.  We  have  just  reviewed  the 
whole  history  of  Vonice,  and  we  have  not  once 
s<%n  them  exercise  the  slightest  infinence." 

From  the  present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice 
under  the  barbarians,  there  are  some  honorable 
individual  exceptions.    There   is  Pasqualigo,  the 


last,  and  alas !  posthumous  son  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic,  who  fought  his  frigate 
with^  far  greater  gallantry  than  any  of  his  French 
coadjutors  in  the  memorable  action  off  Lissa.  I 
came  home  in  the  squadron  with  the  prizes  in  1811. 
and  recollect  to  have  heard  Sir  William  Hoste,  and 
die  other  officers  engaged  in  that  glorious  conflict, 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Pasqualigo 's  behavior. 
There  is  the  Abbate  Morelli.  There  is  Alvise 
Quertni,  who,  after  a  long  and  honorable  diplomatic 
career,  finds  some  consolation  for  the  wrongs  of  his 
country,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  with  his 
nephew,  Vittar  Benzon,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
beauty,  the  heroine  of  •'  La  Biandina  in  Gondolet- 
ta."  There  are  the  patrician  poet  Morosini,  and 
the  poet  Lamberti.  the  author  of  the  "  Biondina," 
&c,  and  many  other  estimable  productions ;  and, 
not  least  in  an  Englishman's  estimation,  Madame 
Michelli,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare.  There  are 
the  young  Dandolo,  and  the  improvisatore  Carrer, 
and  Giuseppe  Albrizzi,  the  accomplished  son  ol 
an  accomplished  mother.  There  is  Aglictti,  and, 
were  there  nothing  else,  there  is  the  immortality 
of  Canova.  Cicognara,  Mustoxithi,  Bucati,  &c, 
&c,  I  do  not  reckon,  because  the  one  is  a  Greek, 
and  the  others  were  born  at  least  a  hundred  miles 
off,  which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not 
a  foreigner  at  least  a  stranger,  (forestiere.) 


VI. 

Extrait  de  Vouvrage—Histoire  litUraire  (Vitality 
par  P.  L.  Ginguent,  torn.  ix.  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  144. 
Edition  de  Paris,  MDCCCXIX. 

"  II  y  une  prediction  fort  singulicre  but  Venise : 
'  Si  tu  ne  changes  pas,'  dit  elle  a  cette  republique 
alticre,  'ta  liberte,  qui  deja  s'enfuit,  ne  compters 
pas  un  siecle  apres  la  millieme  annee.' 

"En  faisant  remonter  lVpoque  de  la  liberte 
Venitienne  jusqu'a  l'ctablissemcnt  dn  gouverne- 
ment  sous  lequel  la  republique  a  flcuri,  on  trouvera 
que  1' election  du  premier  Doge  date  dc  697,  et  si 
Ton  y  ajoute  un  siecle  aprrs  mille,  e'est-a-dire  onze 
cents  an s,  on  trouvera  encore  que  le  sens  de  la 
prediction  est  litteralcment  celui-ci :  •  Ta  liberte  ne 
comptera  pas  jusqu'a  Pan  1797.  Rappelez-vous 
maintenant  que  Venise  a  cesse  d'etre  hbre  en  Tan 
cinq  de  la  Republique  francaise,  ou  en  1799 ;  vons 
verrez  qu'il  n'y  eut  jamais  de  prediction  plus  precise 
et  plus  ponctuellemcnt  suivie  de  l'cffet.  Vous  note- 
rex  done  comme  ties  remarquables  ccs  trois  vers  de 
I'Alamani,  adress^s  a  Venise,  que  personne  pourtant 
n'a  remarques : 

4  Be  imb  caogt  penatrr,  Pun  mol  *Ao 
Non  confer*  ■oprn  1  miU<*«mo  anno 
Tu*  Uirrti,  cbe  v*  fujgcnlo  a  volo.' 

Bicn  des  prophetic*  ont  passe  pour  tellcs,  et  bien 
des  gens  ont  cte  appeles  prophctcs  a  mtilleur 
marche." 


*  Catnaponrlnei  of  Mr.  Behlkk,  French  chargi  d'oJUnt.    Despatch  ol 
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VII. 


Extract  from  the  Literary  History  of  Italy,  by  I\ 
L.  GinguW,  vol.  ix.  p.  144.    Paris  Edit.  1819. 

"  Theke  is  one  very  singular  prophecy  concern- 
ing Venice :  •  If  thou  dost  not  change,'  it  says  to 
that  proud  republic,  •  thy  liberty,  which  is  already 
on  the  wing,  will  not  reckon  a  'century  more  than 
the1  thousandth  vear.' 

11  If  we  carry  back  the  epochs  of  Venetian  free- 
dom to  the  establishment  of  the  government  under 
which  the  republic  flourishes,  we  shall  find  that  the 
date  of  the  election  of  the  first  Doge  is  697 ;  and  if 
we  add  one  century  to  a  thousand,  that  is,  eleven 
hundred  years,  we  shall  And  the  sense  of  the  pre- 
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diction  to  be  tfteralhr  this:  'Thy  liberty  will  not 
last  till  1797.'  Recollect  that  Venice  ceased  to  be 
free  in  the  year  1796,  the  fifth  Tear  of  the  French 
republic ;  and  you  will  Deceive  that  there  never  was 
prediction  more  pointed-  or  more  exactly  followed 
by  the  event.  You  will,  therefore,  note  as  Terr 
remarkable  the  three  lines  of  Alamanni,  addressed 
to  Venice,  which,  however,  no  one  has  pointed  out : 

» St  am  mnp  piwder,  I'm  ami  Mb 


Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many 
men  have  been  called  prophets  for  much  less." 

If  Dm  Dn»*>  pet**?  ■"■»  rmnftobb,  took  »  iht  atom,  aw  ■/ 
Alunaiioi  two  huadnd  ami  •evtngr  yean  afa. 


The  author  of  "  Sketches  Descriptive  of  Italy," 
Ac,  one  of  the  hundred  tours  lately  published,  is 
extremely  anxious  to  disclaim  a  possible  charge  of 
plagiarism  from  "Childe  Harold"  and  "Beppo." 
He  adds,  that  still  less  could  this  presumed  coinci- 
dence arise  from  "my  conversation,"  as  he  had 
repeatedly  declined  an  introduction  to  me  while  in 
Italy. 

who  tins  person  may  be,  I  know  not;  but  he 
must  have  been  deceived  by  all  or  any  of  those  who 
"  repeatedly  offered  to  introduce "  him,  as  I  have 
invariably  refused  to  receive  any  English  with  whom 
I  was  not  previously  acquainted,  even  when  they 
had  letters  from  England.  If  the  whole  assertion 
is  not  an  invention,  1  request  this  person  not  to  ait 
down  with  the  notion  mat  he  could  have  been 
introduced,  since  there  has  been  nothing  I  have  so 


eareftitty  avoided  as  any  kind  of  intercourse  wjtl 
his  countrymen,  -excepting  the  very  few  who  vere 
a  considerable  tune  resident  in  Venice,  or  had  been 
of  my  previous  acquaintance.  Whoever  made  him 
any  such  offer  was  possessed  of  impudence  equal  to 
that  of  making  such  an  assertion  without  haying 
had  it  The  (act  is,  that  I  hold  in  utter  abhorrence 
any  contact  with  the  travelling  English,  as  my 
friend  the  Consul-General  Hoppner,  and  the  Coun- 
tess Bensoni,  (in  whose  house  the  Conversasione 
mostly  frequented  by  them  is  held,)  could  amply 
testify,  were  it  worth  while.  I  was  persecuted  by 
these  tourists  even  to  my  riding-ground  at  Lido, 
and  reduced  to  the  most  disagreeable  circuits  to 
avoid  them.  At  Madame  Bensoni's  I  repeatedly 
refused  to  be  introduced  to  them ;— of  a  thousand 
such  presentations  pressed  upon  me,  I  accepted 
two,  and  both  were  to  Irish  women. 

I  should  hardly  have  descended  to  speak  of  such 
trifles  publicly,  if  the  impudence  of  this  "  sk  etcher" 
had  not  forced  me  to  a  refutation  of  a  disingenuous 
and  gratuitously  impertinent  assertion ;— eo  meant 
to  be,  for  what  could  it  import  to  the  reader  to  be 
told  that  the  author  "had  repeatedly  declined  an 
introduction,"  even  had  it  been  true,  which,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  above  given,  is  scarcely  possible. 
Except  Lords  Lansdowne,  Jersey,  and  iiauaerdale; 
Messrs  Scott,  Hammond,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the 
late  M.  Lewis,  W.  Bankes,  Mr.  Hoppner,  Thomu' 
Moore,  Lord  Kinnaird,  his  brother,  Mr.  Joy,  and 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  exchanged 
a  word  with  another  Englishman  since  I  left  then 
country ;  and  almost  all  these  I  had  known  before. 
The  others — and  God  knows  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds—who bored  me  with  letters  or  visits.  I  refused 
to  have  any  communication  with,  and  shall  be  proud 
and  happy  when  that  wish  becomes  mutual 
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AN    HISTORICAL    TRAGEDY. 


CRITIC. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Jstm.— F&anois  FotOAfti,  Doge  of  Venice. 
J  a  cop  o  FoscAKi,  Son  of  the  Doge, 
Jambs  Loredawo,  a  Patrician, 
Ma&co  Mbmmo,  a  Chief  of  the  Forty. 
Ba&babioo,  a  Senator. 
Other  Senators,  the  Council  of  Ten,  Guards,  At- 
tendants, $C;  4** 

Woman.— Ma&ini,  Wifs  of  young  Foscaju. 
Scene— tha  Dneal  Palace.  VtniM. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.' 

A  Bail  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Lobbdajco  and  Ba&bajlxqo,  meeting. 

Lor.  Whbbb  is  the  prisoner  ? 

Bar.  Reposingfroa 

The  fluestifflv 

Ler.  The  haw's  past   flx'd  yesterday 

For  the  resumption  of  his  trial.— Let  us 

Retain  our  nnllmffiiM  in  tti*  Mrann'l.  ind 
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Vt&s&natiL 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

Afar  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs ; 
He  was  o'erwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday, 
And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

lor.  Well! 

Bar.  I  yield  not  to  yon  in  lore  of  justice, 

Or  bate  of  the  ambitions  Foseari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race ; 
Bit  the  poor  wretch  has  snffer'd  beyond  nature's 
Moit  stocial  endurance. 

lor.  Without  owning 

Hit  crime? 

Bar.        Perhaps  without  committing  any. 
But  be  avowM  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
fach  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  You,  Loredano, 

Fume  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  far  ? 

Bar.  To  eartinnination. 

lor.  When  they  are 

Bxtinct,  you  may  say  this.— Let's  in  to  council. 

-Bar.  Yet  pause—Hbo  number  of  our  colleagues  is 
not 
Complete  yet ;  two  are  wasting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Lor.      And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge  ? 

Bar.  No— he 

Wftb  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  is  ever 
Tost  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  bis  last  and  only  son. 

lor.  True    true 

nulatt 

Bar.    Will  nothing  more  you? 

Lor.  Ft*  As,  think  you  ? 

Bar.  He  shows  it  not 

Lor.  I  hare  mark'd  that—ihe  wretch ! 

Bar.  Bst  yesterday-,  I  hear,  on  his  return 
To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  pass'd  the  threshold, 
The  old  man  feinted. 

Lor.  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

Lor.  And  should  be  ail  mine— 

My  father  and  my  WAede  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I  have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they 
died 
By  poison. 

Lor.      When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 
Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sieken'd  shortly ;— he  it  sovereign. 

&*•  A  wretched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphani  ? 

*<"'•         But  did  tbe  Doge  make  you  so  ? 

*"•  Yes. 

Bar.  What  solid  proofs  ? 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

fo  work  m  secret,  proofr  and  process  are 
AKke  made  difficult;  but  I  have  such 
Of  tbe  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar.  But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 
J"  By  all  the  laws 

Which  h»  would  leave  us. 

*•'•  They  ere  such  in  this 

£*  »tsts  as  render  retribution  easier 
"•**  aoogat  remotes  ittiiefta.    It  is  true 
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That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  < 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles,) 
"  Doge  Foseari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano, 
My  sire  and  uncle  ? " 

Lor.  It  is  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  you  leave  unerased  ? 

Lor.  Till  balanced. 

Bar.  And  how? 

[Two  Senators  pan  over  the  stage,  as  in  thesf 
way  to  "theHaUofthe  Council  of  Ten/' 

Lor.  Ton  see  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  me.  [Exit  Lobbdaxo. 

Bar.  (solus.)  Follow  thee!  I  have  follow'd  long 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wretch 
Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them ;  but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I  on  hardily  like  them— Oh  I  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly  !— 
Lo,  where  he  comes !— Be  still,  my  heart !  they  an 
Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims :  wilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee  ? 

Enter  Guards,  with  young  Foscabx  as  prisoner,  £* 

Guard.  Let  him  rest. 

Signor,  take  time. 

Joe.  Fos.  I  thank  thee,  friend,  I'm  feeble  j 

But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  I'll  stand  the  hasard. 

Joe.  Fos.  That's  kind :— I  meet  some  pity,  but  no 
mercy : 
This  is  the  first. 

Guard.  And  might  be  the  last,  did  they 

Who  rule  behold  us. 

Bar.  (advancing  to  the  Guard.)  There  is  one  who 
does: 
Yet  fear  not ;  I  will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser ;  though  the  hour  is  past, 
Wait  their  last  summons— I  am  of  "  the  Ten," 
And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence :  when  the  last  call  sounds, 
We'll  in  together. — Look  well  to  the  prisoner ! 

Joe.  Fos.  What  voice  is  that  ?— Tie  Barbarige's 
Ah! 
Our  house's  foe,  an*  one  of  my  few  judges. 

Bar.  To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  such  there.be, 
Thy  father  sits  among  thy  judges. 

Joe.  Fos.  True 

He  judges. 

Bar.        Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety— 

Joe.  lbs.  And  his  son's.    I'm  faint ; 

Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'erlooks  the  watr  rs. 

Enter  an  Officer  who  whispers  Babbabiqo. 

Bar.  (to  the  Guard.)  Let  him  approach.    I  must 
not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus ;  I  have  transgress'd  my  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  most  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.      [Exit  Babbajuoo 

[Guard  conducting  Jaoopo  Foscahi  to  the  window 
Guard.  Theteysir,  'tU 
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Opm  -How  feel  you? 

Joe.  #ns.  like  a  boy—Oh  Venice ! 

Guard.  And  your  limbs  ? 

Joe.  Fot.  limbs !  how  often  have  they  borne  me 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  hare  skimm'd 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 
And,  masqued  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 
Raced  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength ; 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties, 
Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer'd  us  on 
With  daazling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible, 
And  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands, 
Even  to  the  goal ! — How  many  a  time  hare  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 
The  wave  all  roughen'd ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd  hair, 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine, 
Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 
The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me ;  and  oft, 
In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  wax' d  fearful ;  then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  show'd  that  I  had  searched  the  deep :  exulting, 
With  a  far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breath,  again  I  spurn'd 
The  loam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird. — I  was  a  boy  then. 

Guard.  Be  a  man  now :  there  never  was  more  need 
Of  manhood's  strength. 

Joe.  Fot.  (looking  from  the  lattice.)  My  beautiful, 
my  own, 
My  only  Venice— 4hit  it  breath!  Thy  breeze, 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fans  my  face ! 
The  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
And  cool  them  into  calmness !    How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyciades, 
Which  howl'd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick. 

Guard.  I  see  the  color  comes 

Bask  to  your  eheek :  Heaven  send  you  strength  to 


9  may  be  imposed !— I  dread  to  think  on't. 
Joe.  Fot.  They  will  not  banish  me  again  ?— No— 


JLet  then  wring  on ;  I  an  strong  yet. 

Guard.  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

Joe.  Fot.  I  confess'd 

Once    Iwlot  before :  both  times  they  exiled  me. 

Guard.  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

Joe.  Fot.  Let  them  do  so, 

Bo  I  be  buried  in  my  birthplace:  better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Guard.  And  ean  yon  so  much  love  the  sofl  which 
hates  yon? 

Joe.  Fot.  The  soil !— Oh  no,  it  is  th*  seed  of  the 
■oil 
Wlsta persecutes  me;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  anus. 
I  ask  no  mem  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
A  dungtem,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  have. 

Enter  an  Officer  . 
QjL  Bring  in  the  prisoner! 


Guard.  Signor,  yon  heat  the  craw;. 

Joe.  Fot.  Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  summons:  'tis 
The  third  time  they  have  tortur'd  me :— then  lend  nw* 
Thine  arm.  [7b  tfe  truer* 

Offi.  Take  mine,  sir ;  'tis  my  duty  to 
Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

Joe.  Fot.  Yon !— you  are  he 

Who  yesterday  presided  o'er  my  pangs— 
Away  !— I'll  walk  alone. 

OJJL  As  yon  please,  sigoor: 

The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They 

Joe.  Fot.  Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  herds 
engine. 
I  pray  thee  touch  me  not— that  is,  just  now ; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  issued.    As 
I  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching, 
And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow,  astf— 
But  onward— I  have  bone  it— -I  can  hear  it- 
How  looks  my  father  ? 

OJjL  With  his  wonted  aspect 

Joe.  Fot.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  Mm  of 


The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes. 
The  mirth  of  her  Piazzi,'  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumber'a1 
Judged  and  destroy'd  in  silence,— all  thing!  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  she ! 
Nothing  can  sympathize  with  Foscari, 
Hot  even  a  Foscari.— Sir,  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Jaoopo  Foeciai,  Officer,  & 

Enter  Mzxuo  and  another  Senator. 

Mem.  He's  gone— we  an  too  late  t— think  yot 
"the  Ten" 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-day  ? 

Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate, 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal ;  bat 
More  I  know  not. 

Mem.  And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 
Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 
As  from  the  people. 

Sen.  Save  the  wonted  rumors, 

Which  (like  the  tales  of  spectres  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin'd  buildings)  never  have  been  proved, 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved:  men  know u  little 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfathom'd  mysteries. 

Mem.  But  with  length  of  that 

We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge? 

Mem.  Why,  no;  not  if  I  can  avoid «. 

Sen.  TU  the  first  station  of  the  state,  sad  wsy 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspiranta. 

Mem.  To  such 

I  leave  ft ;  though  born  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited :  I'd  rather  be  an  unit 
Of  an  united  sad  imperial  "  Ten," 
Than  shine  a  lonely,  though  a  gilded  cyphers 
Whom  hava  we  here?  the  wife  effteeari? 
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BnUt  Muoxa,  with  a  female  Attendant. 
Mar.  What,  no  one  ?— -I  am  wrong,  there  »tul  are 
two; 
But  they  are  tenatora. 
Mem.  Most  noble  lady, 


but 


He  it, 


Jfer.        I  command  /— Alas !  my  life 
Hat  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  rain  one. 
Men.  I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  answer. 
Mar.  (fiercely.  J  True— none  dare  answer  here  save 
on  the  rack, 
Or  Question,  tare 
Mm.  (interrupting  her*)  High-born  dame !  be- 
think thee 
Where  thou  now  ait. 

Mar.  Where  I  now  am !— It  waa 

My  husband's  father's  palace. 
Mem.  The  Duke's  palace. 

Mer.  And  his  son's  prison ;— true,  I  hare  not  for- 
got it; 
Aad  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Benanbrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  oat  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 
Jfm.  Becalm! 

Mar.  (looking  up  towarde  heaven.)    I  ai 
oh,  thou  eternal  God ! 
Cust  thou  continue  to,  with  such  a  world  ? 
Man.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 
Jfor. 
la  heaven.    I  pray  you,  signer  senator, 
Speak  not  of  that ;  yon  are  a  man  of  office, 
80  ii  the  Doge ;  he  has  a  son  at  stake 
Nov,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband, 
Or  bad;  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  judge  and  culprit ; 
W2I  h$  condemn  himt 
Man,  I  trust  not 

Jfer.  But  if 

He  does  net,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 
Man.   They  can. 

Mer.         And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 
In  wickedness ;— my  husband's  lost ! 

Mem.  Notso; 

Junes  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Mer.  If  it  were  so, 

There  new  would  be  no  Venice.    But  lets} 
lire  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons ;  but "  the  Ten's  "  is  quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on't    Ah!  a  voice  of  wail  1 

[A  faint  cry  within. 
Sen.  Hark: 

Man.  Twas  a  ery  of— 

Mar.  No,  no ;  not  my  husband's— 

NotFoseari's, 
Mem.  The  voice  was— 

Jfer.  Not  Mm;  no. 

Bsshrisk!  No;  that  should  be  his  father's  part, 
Sot  hie-not  hie-Jmll  die  m  silence. 

[A  faint  groan  again  within. 
Mm.  What! 

Again? 

Jfer.  Hit  voice!  it  sfjenVd  so :  I  will  not 

Believe  it.    Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 

To  love;  but    no    no    no   it  must  have  been 


A  fearful  pang,  which  wrung  a  groan  from  him. 
8m.  And,  feeling  for  thy  husband's 


Have  him  bear 
Jfer.  We  all  must 


in,msOenee> 
bear  our  tortures.    I  have  not 


Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 

Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from 

life; 
I  hare  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it :  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs ; 
And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I  could  have  shriek'd, 
But  did  not,  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears. 

Mem.  All's  silent  now. 

Mar.  Perhaps  all's  over ;  but 

I  will  not  deem  it :  he  hath  nerved  himself, 
And  now  defies  them. 

Enter  an  Officer  haetUj. 

Mem.  How  now,  friend,  what  seek  you  } 

Offi.  A  leech.    The  prisoner  has  fainted. 

[Exit  Officer 

Mem.  Lady» 

'Twere  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  (offering  to  aeeist  her.)    I  pray  thee  do  so. 

Mar.  Off!  / will  tend  him. 

Mem.  Tou !  Remember,  lady  I 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers, 
Except  "  the  Ten,"  end  their  familiars. 

Mar.  Well, 

I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  enter'd— many  never ;  but 
They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Mem.  A«as!  this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 
And  worse  suspense. 

Mar.  Who  shaH  oppose  me? 

Mem.  Thew 

Whose  duty  'tis  to  do  so. 

Mar.  'Tis  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing !    Yet  I'll  pass. 

Mem.  It  is  impossible. 

Mar.  That  shall  be  tried 

Despair  defies  even  despotism :  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  hosts 
With  levell'd  spears ;  and  think  you  a  few  jailers 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  ?    Give  me,  then,  way, 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innocent  Duke's  son* 
And  they  shall  hear  this  I 

Mem.  It  will  only  serve 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

"~  r.  What 

Aiejudgee  who  give  way  to  anger  ?  they 

Who  do  so  are  assassins.    Give  me  way. 

Sen.  Poor  lady! 

Mem.  'Tis  mere  desperations  safe 

Will  not  be  admitted  o'er  the  threshold. 

Sen.  ,  And 

Even  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 
But,  see,  the  officer  returns. 
[The  Officer  paeeee  over  the  stage  with  another  pereon* 

st.  I  hardly 

Thought  that "  the  Ten"  had  even  this  touchof  pttj 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  the  sufferer. 

Sen.  Pity !  Is't  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch  too  Jieppy  to  escape  to  death 
By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  last 
Besouroe  against  the  tyranny  of  pain  ? 
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Mem.  I  marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 

Sen.  That's  not  their  policy ;  they'd  have  him  lire, 
Because  he  fears  not  death ;  and  banish  him, 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slow  poison, 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem.  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  arows  them  not. 

Sen.  None,  save  the  letter,  which  he  says  wi 
written 
Address'd  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate's  hands, 
And  thus  he  should  be  reconveyed  to  Venice. 

Mem.  But  as  a  culprit. 

Sen.  Yes,  but  to  his  country ; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought,  so  he  avouches. 

Mem.  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

Sen.  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been'  annull'd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizso,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  « the  Ten." 

Mem,  Then  why  not  clear  him  r 

Sen.  That 

They  ought  to  answer ;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  AJmoro  Donate,  as  I  said, 
Was  slain  by  Erizso  for  private  vengeance. 

Mem.  There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process 
than 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose- 
But  here  come  two  of  "  the  Ten ; "  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Mbmmo  and  Senator. 

Bnier  Lobbdaho  and  Babbabioo. 

Bar.  (addreeeing  Lor.)  That  were  too  much : 
believe  me,  'twas  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment. 

Lor.  And  so  the  Council  must  break  up,  and 
Justice 
Pause  in  her  fall  career,  because  a  woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations  ? 

Bar.  No, 

That's  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  state. 

Lor.  And  had  he  not  recovcr'd  ? 

Bar.  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Lor.  Twas  not  tried. 

Bar.  Tis  vain  to  murmur ;  the  majority 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  you,  sir, 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'erruled  my  own. 

Bar.  I  sin  a  judge ;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stern  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 
Makes  me  wish— 

Lor.  What? 

Bar.  That  you  would  eomeHmm  feel, 

As  I  do  always. 

Lor.  Go  to,  you're  a  child, 
Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear— a  precious-  judge 
For  Venice!  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy ! 

Bar.  Re  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.       He*  cried  out  twice. 

Hat.  A  taint  had  dime  so, 


Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye. 

At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 

As  was  forced  on  him ;  but  he  did  not  cry 

For  pity ;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him, 

And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication, 

But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  followed  by  no  prayers 

Lor.  He  mutter'd  many  times  between  his  teeth, 
But  inarticulately. 

Bar.  That  I  heard  not, 

Ton  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor.  I  did  so. 

Bar.  Methought, 

To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch'd  with  mercy, 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Lor.  I  believed  that  swoon 

His  last 

Bar.    And  have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  name 
His  and  his  father's  death  your  nearest  wish  ? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say, 
With  his  guilt  unavow'd,  he'll  be  lamented. 

Bar.  What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory  ? 

Lor.  Wouldst  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must, 
If  he  die  unattainted  ? 

Bar.  War  with  them  too  ? 

Lor.  With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  an 
nothing. 

Bar.  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife, 
And  the  repress'd  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  sway 
In  stern  serenity ;  these  moved  you  not  ? 

[Exit  Lobsdaxo. 
He's  silent  m  his  hate,  as  Foscari 
Was  in  bis  suffering ;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved  us 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Could  have  affected.    Twas  a  dreadful  sight 
When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
To  such  sights.    I  must  think  no  more  of  tins 
Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  said  me ;  but  mine  would  be  content 
With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 
And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts ;  but  for  the  present,  Foscari 
Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 
Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 
The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings.— Lo )  they  oome ; 
How  feeble  and  forlorn !  I  cannot  bear 
To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 
I'll  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

[Exit  Babbabm* 


ACT  H. 

SCENE  I. 

AHaUintheVoQtfnPoiaee, 

The  Doob  and  a  Senator. 
8en.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
New,  or  postpone  ft  till  to-morrow? 


THB  TvK  P06CABI. 


Dtg%  How; 

IoTeriookMKy6«terday:Hwuitt 
Merely  the  signature.    Give  me  the  pen— 

[2*#  Doob  titt  down  and  tignt  the paper. 
There,  signer. 

&e.  (looking  at  thepaper.JYou  have  forgot ;  it  If 
notsfgn'd* 

flop*.  Not  sign'd  ?  Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  week  with  age.    I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dipp'd  the  pen  without  effect. 

Sen.  (dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  placing  the 
paper  before  the  Doob.)  Your  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord :  allow  me,  thus— 

Doge.  Tis  done,  I  thank  you.  * 

Sol  Thus  the  act  confirm'd 

By  you  and  by  the  "  Ten,"  gives  peace  to  Venice. 

Doge,  lis  long  since  she  enjoy'd  it :  may  it  be 
As  king  ere  she  resume  her  arms ! 

Sen.  'Tis  almost 

Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 
with  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy ; 
The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge.  No  doubt: 

I  found  her  queen  of  ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy ;  it  is  a  comfort 
That  I  have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Breccia  and  Ravenna ;  Crema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers ;  her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign, 
While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

Sat.  'Tis  most  true, 

Asd  merits  all  our  country's  gratitude. 

Dose.  Perhaps  so. 

Son.  Which  should  be  made  manifest. 

Doge.  I  hare  not  complain'd,  sir. 

Sen.  'My  good  lord,  forgive  me. 

Doge.  For  what? 

Sen.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

Doge.  For  me,  signer  ? 

Sen.  And  for  your 

Doge.  Stop! 

Sen.  It  must  have  way,  my  lord. 

I  hive  too  many  duties  towards  you 
Aad  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kindness, 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge.  Was  this 

la  your  commission  ? 

Sen.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  This  prattle 

Of  things  yon  know  not :  but  the  treaty's  signed ; ' 
Betarn  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

Sen.  I 

Obey.   I  had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  reunion. 

Doge.  8ay,  when  they  will— now,   even  at  this 


If  it  so  please  them  :  I  am  the  state's  servant. 
Sen.  They  would  accord  some  time  for  your  repose. 
Doge.  I  have  no  repose,  that  is,  none  which  shall 


The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 

Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall  be  found 

Where  I  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been  ever. 

[Exit  Senator. 
[The  Doob  remaint  in  silence. 

Bnter  an  Attendant. 
4*.  Prinee! 
Dog**  Say  on. 


Hi 

ladyFoeoari 


Att.  Thai 

Bequests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.    Poor 

Marina!  [Exit  Attendant. 

[The  Doob  remaint  in  tiience  em  before. 

Enter  Mabina. 

Mar.  I  have  ventured,  father,  on 
Tour  privacy. 

Doge.  I  have  none  from  you,  my  child. 

Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Mar.       I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  Asm. 

Doge.  Tour  husband  ? 

Mar.  And  your  son. 

Doge.  Proceed,  my  daughter ! 

Mar.  I  had  obtain'd  permission  from  the  " Ten* 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  number 
Of  hours. 

Doge.       Ton  had  so. 

Mar.  'Tis  revoked. 

Doge.  By  whom  ? 

Mar.  "The  Ten."— When  we  had  reach'd  "  tho 
Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foseari, 
The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurr'd :  a  messenger  was  sent  back  to 
"  The  Ten ; "  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate, 
And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing, 
I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  chat  high  tribunal  had  reassembled, 
The  dungeon  walls  would  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
With  which  the  court  adjourn'd,  and  till  it  meets. 
Tis  dubious. 

Mar.  Till  it  meets!  and  when  it  meets, 

They'll  torture  him  again ;  and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens !— Oh  God ! 
Dost  thou  see  this  ? 

Doge.  Child— cljPd 

Afar,  (abruptly.)  Call  me  not  "  child ! ' 

Tou  soon  will  have  no  children — you  deserve  none-* 
Tou,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans !  Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch'd  forth  a  hand  to  save  them  ? 

Doge.  Tou  behold  mo : 

I  cannot  weep— I  would  I  could ;  but  if 
Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  life, 
This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth, 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  talisman  to  still  them— I'd  give  all 
For  him. 

Afar.        With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

Doge.   That  answer  only  shows  you  know  not 
Venice. 
Alas !  how  should  you  ?  she  knows  not  herself, 
In  all  her  mystery.    Hear  me— they  who  aim 
At  Foseari,  aim  no  less  at  his  father ; 
The  sire's  destruction  would  not  save  the  son ; 
They  work  by  different  means  to  the  same  endL, 
And  that  is— but  they  have  not  eonquer'd  yet. 

Mar.  But  they  have  crush'd.        * 

Doge*  Nor  crush'd  as  yet— I  live. 
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r  long  wfll  he  lira } 
Dog*.  I  trust, 

For  all  that  yet  it  past,  m  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.    The  rash  boy 
'With  womanish  impatience  to  return, 
Hath  ruin'd  all  by  that  detected  letter : 
A  high  crime  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke : 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 
His  Candiote  exile,  I  had  hopes       he  has  quenoh'd 


To  exile? 


He  most  return, 
tMar. 

Doge.  Ihaveteidit 

Mar.  And  can  I  not  go  with  him  ? 

Doge.  You  well  know, 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  "  Ten,"  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

Mar.  Austere  ?  Atrocious !  The  old  human  fiends, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council, 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguished 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  You  know  not— 

Mar.  I  do— I  do— end  so  should  you,  methyika— 
That  these  are  demons :  could  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  born  and  suckled— 
Who  have  loved,  ox  talk'd  at  least  of  love— have 

given 
Their  hands  in  sacred  vows— have  danced  their  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  moum'd  above  them 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death— who  are, 
Or  were  at  least  in  seeming  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself, 
Fou,  who  abet  them  i 

Doge.  I  forgive  this,  fox 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar.  v     You  know  it  well, 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  I  have  borne  so  much, 

That  words  have  eeased  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt 

You  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 

shook  not ; 
And  after  that  what  are  a  woman's  words  ? 
No  man  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 
you. 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I  tell 
thee, 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 
Which but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina ! 

Mar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  oast  it  from  me ; 
Pity  thy  son!  Thou  pity  I— 'tis  a  word 
steange  to  thy  heart— how  came  it  on  thy  lips  ? 

Doge.  I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they 


Couadot  thou  but 

Mar.  'Tie  not  upon  thy  brow, 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts,— where  then 
Should  I  behold  this  sympathy !  or  shall  ? 

Doge,  (foimtrng  dommoardiJ)  There  1 

Mar.  In  the  earth? 

Doge.  To  which  I  am  tending :  when 


It  lies  upon  tads  heart,  fax  lightiier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the-  thoughts  wbisb  p** 

it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

Mar.  Are,  youthen, 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied? 

Doge.  Pitied  1  None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloak  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name :  that  name  shall  be. 
As  fcr  as  I  have  borne  it,  what  U  was 
When  I  received  it 

Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save, 
You  were  the  last  to  bear  it. 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so. 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  born, 
Better  for  me. — I  have  seen  our  house  dishonor'd. 

Mar.  That's  false !  a  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast.    I  would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
Oppress^  but  not  disgraced,  crush'd,  overwhelm'*, 
Alive,  or  dead,  lor  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit.    Dishonor'd !— Ae  dishonor'd ! 
I  tell  thee,  Doge,  'tis  Venice  is  dishonor'd; 
Bis  name  ahall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 
For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
'Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant !— ye ! 
Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile, 
You'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt. 

Doge.  Hewss 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.    I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  ms 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace. 

Mar.  That  word  again  ? 

Doge.  Has  he  not  been  condemn'd  ? 

Mar.  Is  none  but  guilt  so? 

Doge.  Time  may  restore  his  memory— I  **** 
hope  so. 
He  was  my  pride,  my— but  'tis  useless  now— 
I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  born :  those  drops  were  ominous. 

Ifor.  I  say  he's  innocent !    And  were  he  not  so, 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments  ? 

Doge.  I  shrank  not  from  him : 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  father's ; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  Mali 
Twioe  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused: 
They  must  then  be  fulfill' d. 

Enter  on  Attendant. 
AH.  A  mosssge  from 

"The  Ten." 
Doge.  Who  bears  it  ? 

Att.  Noble  Ixircdano. 

Dago.  Ho!— but  admit  him.        \&**Attm?^ 
Mar.  Must  I  then  retire* 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  U  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not— Well,  signs* 

Your  pleasure  I  2b  Loudajto  srfaney. 

Lor.  I  bear  that  of  "the  Ten" 

Doge.  lh* 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 
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Lor.                                     T1sAefrehelce 

W1^  leads  me  here. 

Dog*.                      It  does  their  wisdom  honor, 

And  no  less  to  their  eonrteey.—Proceed. 

Zen  We  have  decided. 

Doe*.                         We? 

lor.                                  "  The  Ten  "  In  council. 

Doge.  What!   here  they  met  again,  and  met 

Apprising  me? 

lor.  They  wmh'd  to  spate  your  feelings, 

No  leas  than  age. 

Dog*        That's  new    when  epered  they  either  ? 
I  thank  mem,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  Ton  know  well 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion, 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Tis  some  years  since  I  learn'd  this,  long 
hefore 
I  became  Doge,  or  dream'd  of  each  advancement. 
Too  need  not  school  me,  signer :  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  yon  were  a  young  patrician. 

Lor.  Tree,  in  my  miner's  time;  I  hare  heard 
him  and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them ;  they  both 
Kfti  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

80  die  than  Hre  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

Lor.  No  doubt ;  yet  most  men  like  to  lire  their 
days  01ft. 

Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? 

Lor.  The  grave  knows  best :  they  died, 

Ai  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  strange, 

Tut  yon  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ? 

Lor.  80  far  from  strange,  that  never  was  there 
death 
la  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  yew  net  so? 

Doge.  What  should  I  think  of  mortals  ? 

Lor.  That  they  hare  mortal  foes. 

Doge.  I  understand  you ; 

Tour  sires  were  mine,  and  yon  are  heir  in  all  things. 

Lor.  Ton  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

Dogt.  %  I  do. 

Tour  father*  were  my  foes,  and  I  hare  heard 
Foul  rumors  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.    Tie  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Ascriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A&ble. 

Lor.   Who  dares  say  so? 

Doge,  I!— Tis  true 

Tear  athers  weve  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe: 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  is  council,  nor 
(hbal  m  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  Hfo  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Lor.  I  fear  not. 

Doge.  You  have  so  cease,  being  what  I  am;  but 
were  I 
That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
were  past  the  sense  of  fear.    Hate  on;  I  care  not. 

Lor.  I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  Ufo 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown, 
That  is,  by 


Dogt.  But  I,  good  signer, 

Am,  or  at  least  toot,  more  than  a  mere  duke, 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means ;  and  that  they  know 
Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down:  be  sure, 
Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  yon 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 
A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  nave  made  you  nothing.  But  maU  things, 
I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence; 
Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strahVd 
(I  do  not  speak  of  eon  but  as  a  single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
I  could  enforce  for  my  authority, 
Were  I  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  ae  I  said, 
I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet, 
Safety,  and  all  save  honor,  the  decrees, 
The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  Tis  decreed, 

That,  without  further  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guflt  m, 
("  The  Ten,"  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a  full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow*d  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan's  his,) 
James  Foscari  return  to  banishment, 
And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  conveyM  hhm. 

Mar.  Thank  God!    At  least  they  will  not  stag 
him  more 
Before  that  horrible  tribunal.    Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land.* 

Doge.   That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my 
daughter. 

Mar.  No,  'twas  too  human*    May  I  share  his 
exile? 

Lor.  Of  this  "  the  Ten  "  said  nothing. 

Mar.  80 1  thoughts 

That  were  too  human,  also.    But  it  was  not 
Inhibited? 

Lor.  It  was  not  named. 

Mar.  (to  the  Doge.)  Then,  father, 

Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  muoh : 

[IbLomiDAVO 
And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Doge.  I  will  endeavor. 

Mar.  And  you,  signer  ? 

Lor.  Ledf1 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal. 

Afar.  Pleasure !  what  a  word 

To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

Doge.  Daughter,  know  you 

In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things  ?' 

Mar.  A  prince's  and  his  subject's. 

Lor.  Subject  I 

Mar.  Oh  • 

It  galls  you :— -well,  yon  are  his  equal,  as 
You  think ;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be, 
Were  he  a  peasant :— -well,  then,  you're  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble;  and  what  then  am  I  ? 

Lor.  The  offspring  of  a  noble  house. 
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Afar.  And  wedded 

To  one  as  noble.    What  or  whose,  then  ia 
The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  ? 

Lor.  The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

Doge.  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice* 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  maxima  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Tour  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves, 
Tour  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens, 
And  maak'd  nobility,  your  sbisift,  and 
Tour  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves, 
To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drownings, 
Tour  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water's  level ;  your  mysterious  meetings, 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions, 
Tour  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  your  strangling  chamber, 

and 
Tour  torturing  instruments,  hare  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world ! 
Keep  such  for  them :  I  fear  ye  not.    I  know  ye ; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband !    Treat  me  as 
Te  treated  him : — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.    Then  what  have  I  to  fear  from  you, 
Even  if  I  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I  trust  I  am  not  ? 

Doge.  Tou  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  Lady!  words 

Utter'd  within  these  walls  I  bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  aa  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge!  have  you  aught  in  answer  ? 

Doge.  Something  from 

The  Doge ;  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent. 

Lor.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet;  and  for 
The  father 

Lor.  I  remember  mtn*.— FareweU'! 

I  kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady, 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  Lobbdano. 

Mar.  Are  you  content  ? 

Doge.  I  am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that's  a  mystery. 

Doge.  All  things  are  so  to  mortals;  who  can 
read  them 
Save  he  who  made  j  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume— man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  his  heart  and  brain, 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it :  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own; 
All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune ; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  'twere  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  what  she  gave— the  rest  was  nakedness, 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities, 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want, 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 
Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  passions 
Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine  1    All  is  low. 


And  false,  tad  hollow*— day  from  first  to  last, 
The  prince's  urn  no  less  than  potter's  vessel. 
Our  fame  is  in  men's  breath,  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath ;  our  durance  upon  days, 
Our  days  on  seasons ;  our  whole  being  on 
Something  which  Is  not  us/— So,  we  are  slaves. 
The  gieatoat  as  the  meanest—nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will ;  the  will  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm; 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led, 
And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comet  at 

much 

Without  our  act  or  choice  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn'd  in  some  old  world, 
And  *Au  is  hell:  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Eternal. 

Mar.    These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Doge.    And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  otbsr. 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son  ?    I  have  administer'd 
My  country  faithfully — victoriously— 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof;  thecfort  of  what 
She  was  and  is :  my  reign  has  doubled  realms ; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

Mar.  AndFoscari?  I  do  not  think  of  such  things 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

Doge.  Tou  shall  be  so: 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

Mar.  And  if 

They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 

Doge.  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  reck  nat- 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman— 
Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter'd, 
And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

Doge.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  fat 
husband, 
And  turn  him  into  traitor  i 

Mar.  He  is  none! 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  fetta 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.    Tyranny 
Ia  far  the  worst  of  treasons.    Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects  ?    The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chiel 

Doge.  I  cannot 

Charge  me  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mar.  No;  thoa 

Observ'st,  obey'st,  such  laws  as  make  eld  Draeo'i 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.  I  found  the  law;  I  did  not  maks  it.  Wersl 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment ;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  okaitsf 
Left  by  our  fathers. 

Mar.  Did  they  make  :t  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Doge.  Under  such  laws,  VenW 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is— a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  add, 
In  glory,  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 
Among  us,)  all  that  history  has  bequeathed 
Of  Rome  sad  Carthage  in  their  best  times,  when 
The  people  swayM  by  senates. 

Mar.  Bather  say, 
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Orosa'd 

Doge.  Perhaps  so; 

Bat  jet  subdued  the  world-  in  such  a  state 
An  indhifts^  be  l»  richest  of 
fahiank  as  it  permitted,  or  the  meanest. 
Without  tstsMy  It  alike  nothing,  when 
Thepehey,  uie/ooably  tending 
To  000  grant  end,  must  be  maintained  In  vigor. 

Mar.  Thu  mean*  that  you  are  more  a  Doge  than 


Dog*.  It  meant,  I  am  more  dtisan  than  either. 
If  we  had  not  far  many  centuries 
Had  thousands  of  tneh  dtisens,  and  ehall, 
I  trust,  have  ttffl  tneh,  Venice  were  no  etty. 

Mar.  Accursed  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
WosJdstifte  nature's! 

Doge,  Had  I  at  many  torn 

Atlhavc  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all, 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  hare  given  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
Oa  the  flood,  m  the  fi^d,  or,  if  ft  must  be, 
As  it,  slat!  hat  been,  tooetraelam, 
Brife,  01  chains,  or  whattoever  worae 
ftesdajtt  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  is  patriotism? 

To  ne  it  eeem*  the  wont  barbarity. 
Utne  eeak  out  my  husband :  the  sage  "  Ten," 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
80  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  aeeess  to  ms  dungeon. 

DofL  111 

Bo  ar  take  on  myself v  as  order  that 
Yea  may  be  admitted. 

Mm.  And  what  shall  I  say 

To Foscari fcom Ms  father? 

Dog*.  That  he  obey 

The  fan. 

Mar.  And  nothing  more*}  "Will  you  net  tee  him 
*»  he  depart?    It  may  be  the  last  time. 

bf*-  The  test !— my  boy  1— the  Inst  time  I  shall 
see 
^  hat  of  children!    Ten  him  I  will  come. 

[Ernest*. 


act  m. 

SCENE  I. 
7%a  Priam  ef  Jacoto  Foscabx. 

J*.  Jet.  (aakm.)  No  light,  save  yon  mint  gleam, 

which  shows  me  walls 
***»  wswr  aeho*d  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 
«•  «gh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  net  on  which  the  iron  olank'd,  the  groan 
W  «*»,  tkeimptcemtfe*  of  despair ! 
^yet  for  this  I  have  return'd  to  Venice, 
with  some  faint  hope,  'tis  true,  that  time,  which 


^**Wedewn,  bed  worn  away  the  hate 

J  ■Mtt'i  hearti,  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  here 

jwrt  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 

Jw  Venice  but  with  sueh  a  yemrning  as 

j}»  **•  has  for  her  distant  nest,  when  wheeling 

«gh  in  the  air  en  her  return  to  greet 

^ee&wbreod.   What  tetters  are  these  which 

[Approaching  Ms  wall. 


Are  scrawl'd  along  the  inexorable  wall  ? 
Will  the  gleam  let  me  trace  them  ?  Ah !  the  names 
Of  my  tad  predecessors,  In  this  place, 
The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.    This  stone  page 
Holds  Hke  an  epitaph  their  history, 
And  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  on 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  tome  tall  tree,  which  bears 
His  own  and  his  beloved's  name.    Alas ! 
I  recognise  some  names  familiar  to  me, 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add, 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this, 
Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches. 
[He  engrave*  Mat 


Enter  a  Familiar  of  "the  Ten." 

Fam.  I  bring  you  food. 

Joe.  Foa.  I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 

I  am  past  hunger:  but  my  Upt  are  parch'd— 
The  water  t 

Fam.  There. 

Jac.  Foa.  (after  drinking.)  I  thank  you :  I  ass 


Fam.  I  am  commanded  to  Inform  you 
That  your  further  trial  is  postponed. 
Jot.  Foe.  Till  when? 

Fam.  I  know  not.— It  is  also  In  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 
Joe.  Foa.  Ah !  they  relent,  then— I  had  ceased  to 
hope  it: 
Twee  time. 

Enter  Ma&zna. 


My  best  beloved! 

Joe.  Foa.  (embracing  her.)       My  true  wife, 
And  only  Mend !    What  happiness ! 

Mar.  We'll  part 

No  more. 

Joe.  Foe.  How !  wouldst  thou  share  a  dungeon  ? 

Mar.  Ay, 

The  rack,  the  grave,  all— anything  with  thee, 
But  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I  wQl 
Share  that— all  things  except  new  separation ; 
It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first. 
How  dost  thou  ?  How  are  those  worn  limbs  ?  Alas ! 
Why  do  I  ask  ?  Thy  paleness 

Joe.  Foe.  Tit  the  joy 

Of  seeing  thee  again  so  toon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine, 
For  thou  art  pale,  too,  my  Marina. 

Mar.  Tie 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  tallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  akin 
To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapors  its  bituminous  smoke, 
Which  cloud  whate'er  we  gate  on,  even  thine  eyes- 
No*  not  thine  eyes    they  sparkle— howthey  sparkle ! 

Joe.  Foa.  And  thine !— but  I  am  blinded  by  the 
torch* 

Mar.  As  I  had  been  without  it    Couldtt  thou 
see  here? 

Joe.  Foa.  Nothing  at  first ;  but  use  and  time  had 
taught  me 
Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness ; 
And  the  gray  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 


sao 

Wu  Under  to  mine  eyes  than  the  ftill  ma. 
When  gorgeously  o'ergilding  any  tower* 
Bare  those  of  Venice ;  bat  a  moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

Mar.  What? 

Jac.  Fot.  My  name:  look,  'tis  there ■■  recorded 
next 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me. 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true* 

Mar.  Andwhatof  him? 

Joe.  Fot.  These  wall*  are  silent  of  men's  ends ; 
they  only 
Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.    Such  stern  walls 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o'er  the  dead, 
Or  those  who  soon  must  be  tor— What  of  him  t 
Thou  askest. — What  of  me  ?  may  soon  he  ask'd, 
With  the  like  answer— ^oubt  and  dreadful  surmise— 
Unless  thou  tell'st  my  tale. 

Mar.  1  apeak  of  thee ! 

Jac.  Fot.  And  wherefore  not  ?    AJU  then  shall 
speak  of  me : 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting, 
And,  though  event*  be  hidden,  just  men's  groans 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  living  grave's ! 
I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life ; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

Mar.  Thy  life  is  safe. 

Jac.  Fot.  And  liberty  ? 

Mar.  The  mind  should  stake  its  own. 

Jac.  Fot.  That  has  a  noble  sound;  but  'tis  a 
sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient : 
The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  all.    The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death, 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death, 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep,)  without  a  groan, 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me ;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  woful,  such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  years. 

Mar.  Alas!  and  this 

Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee      , 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jac.  Fot,  That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to 
endure  it. 
My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons, 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father's  palace ; 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 
Our  only  day ;  for,  save  the  jailer's  torch, 
And  a  strange  fire-fly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  hare  like  a  ray.    Alas  J 
I  know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no, 
For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men » 
It  sinks  in  solitude :  my  soul  is  social. 

Mar.  I  will  be  with  thee. 

Jac.  Fot.  Ah !  if  it  were  so ! 

But  thai  they  never  granted— nor  will  grant, 
And  I  shall  be  alone :  no  men— no  books— 
Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 
I  ask'd^for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind, 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me,  so  these  walls  have  been  my  study, 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story, 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,,  than  U 
fhe  hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  been  on  high 


Hundreds  of  doges,  aad  thi 

Mar.  I  ebsne  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Joe.  Fot.  IkoowU-leok! 

[He  pomtt  to  At*  limbtfatreftrrmftDthtt# 
turet  which  ho  JWsrf  wtdnrjont. 

Mar.  No— no— ne  mam  of  that :  even  they  rata 
From  that  auweity. 

Jo*.  Fot.  What  then-? 

Mar.  That  you 

Betum  to  Caadm. 

Jac.  Fot.  Theft  my  last  hope's  gene. 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  lor  'twas  Venice; 
I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  em— thing 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms, 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 
And  holding  on  its  course ;  but  there,  afar*         » 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives, 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck, 
My  very  soul  seenVd  mouldering  in  my  bosom, 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  heret 

Jac.  Fot.  At  once— by  better  ssaaas,  as  briefat 
What!  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sire's  sepukhis, 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  ) 

Mar.  My  husband! 

I  have  sued  to  aceompany  thee  hence, 
And  not  so  hopelessly.    This  leve  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism ;  for  me, 
So  I  could  see  thee  with  a  quiet  aspect, 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  sir, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  region*. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  not 
A  paradise  $  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

Jac.  Fot.  Well  I  know  sow  wrstsksi! 

Mar.  And  yet  you  see  how  from  their  banauwsst 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  east  isles* 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain'd  of  Rome  for  their  tuhjiriftasjge, 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean-Borne ; 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus  ? 

Jac.  Fot.  %  Had  I  gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 
Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  coustr/t 
And  many  thoughts  j  but  afterwards  addrssVd 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  exeats 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state :  perhaps  I  s 
Have  borne  this^though  I  know  not 

Mar. 
It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  audi 
The  fate  of  myriads  more* 

Jae.Fo*.  Ay-we  bet  hear 

Of  the  survivors'  toil  in  their  new  lands* 
Their  numbers  and  suesoss ;  but  who  can  ■—-: 
The  hearts  whieh  brake  in  siteaee  at  that  ptria* 
Or  after  their  departure  |  of  that  makey  • 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fleHs  to  ns* 
From  the  rough  deep*  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever'd  aye,  that  he 
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last  melody,*  which  out  of  tones  and  tunc* 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  tad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
Prom  his  snow  canopy  of  elite  and  clouds, 
That  he  feeds  em  the  sweat,  but  poisonous  thought, 
And  dies.    You  call  this  wmkmml   It  is  strength, 
I  say— the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 
He  who  lores  not  hi*  country,  can  love  nothing. 
Her.  Obey  her,  then:  'tis  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 
Jan.  Fob.  Ay,  there  it  is ;  'tis  like  a  mother's  curse 
Upon  my  soulr-the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
The  exiles  yon  apeak  of  went  forth  by  nations, 
Their  hands  upheld  each  otherfcy  the  way, 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd  together— I'm  ahme. 
Mar.  Ton  shall  be  so  no  more— I  will  go  with 

thee. 
Jac.  Fob.  My  best  Marina !— end  our  children? 
Mar.  They, 

I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy,  (which  holds  all  ties 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure,; 
Will  not  be  suffer'd  to  proceed  with  us. 
/a*.  Fob.  And  canst  thou  leave  them  ? 
Mar.  Tea.    With  many  a  pang 

Butr-I  can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
To  teeeh  you  to  be  less  a  child.    From  this 
Learn  you  to  away  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount ;  and  'tie  our  first 
On  earth  to  beer. 
Joe.  Fob.  Havelnotbome? 

Mar.  Too  much 

From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  yen  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot, 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  hare  undergone 
Of  Ute,  b  mercy. 

Jac.  Fob.  Ah !  you  newer  yet 

Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiful  towere  in  the  needing  distance, 
wTule  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
8eem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart;  you  never 
8aw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  cahnly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 
And  attar  dreaming  ft  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 

Mar.  I  wffl  divide  this  with  you.    Let  us  think 
Of  our  depot  taw  from  this  much-loved  city, 
(8ince  you  must  Iowa  it  as  it  seems,)  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Oar  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  my  uncles :  wo  must  sail  ere  night. 
Joe.  Fob,  That's  sudden.    Shall  I  not  behold  my 

father? 
Mar.  You  will. 
Joe.  Fat.       Where  r 

Mar.  Hero  or  In  the  ducal  chamber^ 

He  said  not  which.    I  would  that  yom  oould  bear 
Tour  exile  aa  ha  bears  it. 

Joe.  Fot.  Blame  him  not 

I  sometimes  murmur  for  a  moment ;  but 
He  conn  na*B^  art  otherwise.    A  show 
Of  feeling  or  cmuyaaafrm  on  hat  port 
Weeis  have  but  drawn  upon  hie  aged  head 
Suaiskmfrmm  "tow  Ten,"  aari  upon  mine, 
Accumulated  Ute. 

Mar.  Accumulated! 

^topna^as*theoewjey  hOTespej^you? 
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Ac.  Fob.  That  of  leaving 

Venioe  without  beholding  him  or  yon, 
Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  aa  'twas 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

Mar.  That  is  true, 

And  thus  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor, 
And  shall  be  move  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  wave— away— away— 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr*d, 
Unjust,  and— 

/oe.  Jos.  Curse  it  not.    If  I  am  silent, 
Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Men  and  Angela 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons, 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  sub 

jeota, 
Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads ;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  My  tOemw.  CouldBt  thou  baj 
Aught  in  its  favor,  who  would  praise  like  iheot 

Jac  Fob.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must 
be, 
To  our  departure.    Who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Lobsduto,  attended  by  Familiars. 

Lor.  (to  the  Familiar*.)  Retire, 

But  leave  the  torch.       [BxewU  the  two  Familiars. 

Joe.  Fo$.  Moat  welcome,  noble  signor. 

I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither* 

lor.  'Tie  not  the  first  time 

I  have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  Well  rewarded. 
Came  yom  hero  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
Aa  spy  upon  us,  or  aa  hostage  for  us  ? 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noblolady ! 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announoa  "  the  Ten's  "  decree. 

Mar.  That  teademesi 

Has  been  anticipated :  it  ia  known. 

Lor.  As  how? 

Mar.  I  have  infbrmM  him,  not  so  gently, 

Deubtleae,  aa  your  nice  feelinga  would  prescribe, 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues ;  but  he  knew  it. 
If  yon  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  henoe . 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you, 
And  full  of  reptiles,  not  lesa  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  ia  honester. 

Joe,  Fob.  I  pray  you,  ealm  you : 

What  can  avail  such  words  ? 

Mar.  To  let  him  know 

That  he  ia  known. 

Isr*  Let  the  air  dame  preserve 

Her  sex's  privilege. 

Mar.  I  have  some  sons,  sir, 

Will  one  day  thank  yon  better. 

Lor.  Ton  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely.    Foeoari— you  know 
Toor  sentence,  then  ? 

Joe.  Fob.  Beturn  to  Candia  ? 

law.  True— 

For  Ufa. 

Jap.  Fob.  Not  long. 

Lor.  IteitV-Juf  Jgfr. 

Joe.  Fob.      .  And  I 

Bopcav— not  long. 

Lor*  A  year's  imprisonment 

In  Osjiiew   afleiimds  tfee  freedom  of 
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The  whole  Me. 

Jae.  Fot.  Both  the  same  te  me :  the  after 

Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment. 
Is't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me  ? 

Lor.  Yes, 

If  she  so  wills  it. 

Mar.  Who  obtain 'd  that  justice  ? 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  Bat  oppresses 

Men:  howsoever  let  him  hare  my  thanks 
For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  asked  or  taken 
From  him  or  snch  as  he  is. 

Lor.  He  receives  them 

As  they  are  offer'd. 

Mar.  May  they  thrive  with  him 

80  much !— no  more. 

Jae.  Fot.  Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission, 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  yon  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 

Mar.  Nobler! 

Lor.  How  nobler  ? 

Mar.  As  more  generous ! 

We  say  the  "  generous  steed  "  to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blood.  Thus  much  I've  learnt,  although 
Venetian,  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze,) 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  nkimm'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbor  Araby : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  "  generous  man  t " 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years ;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay- 
Look  not  so  stern— but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealdjgic  trees  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush'd 
For  such  a  sen—thou  cold  inveterate  hater ! 

Jae,  Fot.  Again,  Marina ! 

Mar.  Again !  ttitt,  Marina. 

8ee  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  } 
Let  him  partake  it ! 

Jae.  F09.  That  were  difficult. 

Mar.  Nothing  more  easy.    He  partakes  it 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it 
A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil's  servants 
No  less  than  master ;  I  have  probed  his  soul 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long, 
Will  reach  It  always.    See  how  he  shrinks  from  me ! 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand 
To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit : 
They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armor,  for 
I  have  pierced  him  to  the  eore  of  his  cold  heart. 
I  care  not  for  his  frowns !  We  can  but  die, 
And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  destinies :  each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter's. 

Jae.  Fot.       This  i»  mere  insanity. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so ;  and  \cho  hath  made  us  mad? 

Lor.  Let  her  go  on;  it  irks  not  me. 

Mar.  Thafsmlsc! 

You  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs !    You  came 
To  be  sued  to  In  vain— to  mark  our  tears, 
And  hoard  our  groans— to  gase  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prince's  son— my  husband ; 
In  short,  to  trample  on  the  fallen— an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from  him  I 


How  hare  you  sped?   We  are  wretched,  signer,  m 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  detbe 

us, 
And  how  feel  you  f 

Lor.  As  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted. 

They  feel  not,  but  no  less  are  shiverM.    Come, 
Foscari ;  now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon, 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell, 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne'er  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone. 

Enter  the  Bogs. 

Jae.  Fot.  My  father! 

Dogty  {embracing  him.)  Jacopo !  my  sou-nay  ion. 

Jae.  Fot.  My  father  still !  How  long  it  is  ilnee  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name— our  name ! 

Doge.  Myboyt 

Couldst  thou  but  know— 

Jae.  Fot.  I  rarely,  sir,  have  murmur  0. 

Doge.  I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not 

Mar.  Doge,  look  there! 

[SftSjJOMlttwLOBBDWO. 

Doge.  I  see  the  man— what  mean'st  thou? 

Jfor.  CMtMml 

Lor.  *** 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it 

Mar.  Wretch !  'tis  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perforce  wHh  vies: 
As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

Doge.  Daughter,  it  is  superfluous ;  I  have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

Lor.  You  may  know  him  bettei 

Mar.  Yes ;  worte  he  could  not 

Jae.  Fot.  Father,  tat  not  thou 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  whioh  boot  nothing.    Is  it-k  **> 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings  ? 

Doge.  You  behold 

These  white  hairs !  . 

Jae.  Fot.  And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mmo 

Will  never  be  so  white.    Embrace  me,  frther  I 
I  loved  you  ever— never  more  than  now.      ^^ 
Look  to  my  children— to  your  last  chfld'i  chflaien 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once, 
And  never  be  to  you  whet  I  am  now. 
May  I  not  see  them  also  ? 

Mar.  No-*otA*m 

Jae.  J*e.  They  might  behold  As*  pawn*  ** 
where. 

Mar.  I  would  that  they  beheld  taefr  »*** 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  rear  with  «m, 
To  frees*  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  current 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  »* 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.    Well, 
I  know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  their  heritage, 
But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage, 
And  not  their  present  fee.    Their  senses,  WW 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 
And  these T*?e  damps,  too,  and  yon  tUek****™^ 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  we  now  stasflr* 
A  cefl  so  far  below  the  water's  level, 
Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  «wce. 
Might  strike  them:  thu  it  not  their  ******** 
However  you— and  you    and,  most  of  all, 
As  worthiest   yo»,«k,  nobkLusiianol 
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Kay  laeathe  it  without  prejudice. 

Joe.  Fbe.  I  had  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 
I  shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them  ? 

Doge.  Not    io :   they  ahall   await  you  m 
chamber. 

Jac.  Foe.  And  must  I  leave  them  attt 

Lor.  You  must. 

Jac  Foe.  Not  one  ? 

Lor.  They  are  the  state's. 

iter.  I  thought  they  had  been  mine. 

lot.  They  are,  in  all  maternal  things. 

Mar.  That  is, 

Ik  all  things  painful.    If  they're  sick,  they  will 
Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them ;  should  they  die, 
To  me  to  bury  and  to  mourn ;  but  if 
They  live,  they'll  make  you  soldiers,  senators, 
flares,  exiles— what  you  will ;  or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribes  for  nobles 
Behold  the  state's  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers ! 

Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair.. 

Jac.  Foe.  How  know  you  that  here,  where  the 
genial  wind 
Ne'er  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom  ? 

Lor.  'Twee  so 

When  I  came  here.    The  galley  floats  within 
A  bow-ehot  of  the  "  Ara  di  Schiavoni." 

Joe.  Foe.  Father !  I  pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 

Dog*.  Be  Aim,  my  son! 

Jac.  Fos.       ,  I  will  do  my  endeavor. 

Mar.  Farewell!  at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon, 
And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment. 

Lor.  And  present 

Liberation. 

Doge.      He  speaks  truth. 

Jac.  Fo$.  No  doubt !  but  'tis 

Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change 

them— 
But  I  reproach  not. 

Lor.  The  time  narrows,  signor. 

Joe.  Foe.  Alas !  I  little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this:  but  when  I  feel 
"Hat  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell, 
Is  one  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 
Bven  en  these  dull  damp  wails,  and 

Dog*.  Boy  1  no  tears. 

Her.  Let  them  flow  on :  he  wept  not  on  the  rack 
To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
They  will  relieve  his  heart— that  too  kind  heart— 
And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
Those  teats,  or  add  my  own.    I  could  weep  now. 

But  would  net  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far : 

I*  u  proceed.    Doge,  lead  the  way. 

Lor.  (to  the  Familiar.)  The  torch,  there ! 

Mor.  Yes,  light  us  on,  as  to  a  funeral  pyre* 

With  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 
Asp.  My  eon,  you  are  feeble ;  take  this  hand. 

/oft  Fob. 

Mart  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I 

Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours  ? 

Lor.  Take 

Jfsr.  Touch  it  not,  Foecari;  'twill  sting  you. 
Signor, 

•wed  off!  be  sure,  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 

VosJd  raise  us.  from  the  «nU  wherein  we  an 


No  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it. 
Come,  Foecari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you ; 
It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

\Bxmmi 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  m  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Lobbdano  and  Babbabiqo. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a  project ! 

Lor.  I  have. 

Bar.  Tis  hard  upon  his  years. 

Lor.  Say  rather 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar.  'Twill  break  his  heart. 

Lor.  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.       In  his  countenance,  I  grant  you,  never ; 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.    Where  is  he  ? 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

Bar.  Bidding  farewell. 

Lor.  A  last.    As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dnkedom. 

Bar.  When  embarks  the  son  ? 

Lor.  Forthwith—when  this  long  leave  is  taken 
'Tis 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Bar.  Forbear; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

Lor.  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.    This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 
As  the  first  of  his  son's  last  banishment, 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Lor.  'Tis  moderate— not  even  life  for  life,  the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time ; 
They  owe  me  still  my  father's  and  my  uncle's. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  ? 

Lor.  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  ? 

Lor.  No. 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will, 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.    You  may,  for  aught 
I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees, 
(like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope,)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not  ? 

Lor.  We'll  elect  another, 

And  make  him  null. 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us  ? 

Lor.  What  laws  ?— "  The  Ten  "  are  laws ;  and  If 
they  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 
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Bar.  At  your  own  peril  ? 
Lor.  There  w  none,  I  tell  you. 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Beer.  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permiation  to  retire, 
And  twice  it  waa  refused. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 

Bar.  TJnask'd? 

Lor.  It  show* 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances : 
If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  he  thankful : 
If  not,  'twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 
Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time ;  let  us  join  them, 
And  be  thou  fix'd  in  purpose  for  this  once. 
I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him :  since 
Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded, 

do  not 
You%  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  sen, 
I  would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you ; 

His  fourscore  yean  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them :  'tis  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim'd  at. 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  stffl. 

Bar.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  yean  ? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
lived  longer  than  enough.  Hence  1  In  to  council 
[Exeunt  Lorbdano  and  Babbabiqo. 
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Enter  Mexico  and  a  Senator. 

Sen,  A  summons  to  "the  Ten ! "    Why  so  ? 

Mem.  "  The  Tea 

Alone  can  answer;  they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.    We  are  summon'd— 
That  is  enough. 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  us ; 

I  would  know  why. 

Hem.  Ton  will  know  why  anon, 

If  you  obey ;  and,  if  not,  you  no  leas 
Will  knew  why  you  should  have  obeyM. 

Sen.  I  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but  ■    ■ 

Mem.  In  Venice  "  but "  »s  a  traitor. 

But  me  no  "fotv,"  unless  you  would  pan  o'er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen.  I  am  silent. 

Mem.  Why 

Thus  hesitate?  " The  Ten ,r  have  culTd  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  Ave  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate— you  are  one, 
And  I  another ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honor'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  mingle  with  a  body  to  august. 

Sen.  Host  true.    I  say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  eignor, 

Attd  all  may  honestly  (that  is,  ail  those 
Of  noble  blood  may)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates,  a  sebTol  of  wisdom,  to 


Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen.  Let  us  view  them: 

No  doubt,  are  worth  It 

Mem.  Being  worth  our  lites, 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen.  I  sought  not 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary ;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  shall  fulfil  my  office. 

Mem.  Let  us  net 

Be  latest  in  obeying  "  The  Ten's  "  i 

Sen.  All  are  not  met,  but  I  am  of  your  t 
So  far— let's  in. 

Menu  The  earliest  are  most  welcome 

In  earnest  councils*— We  will  not  be  least  so. 

[Exert* 

Enter  the  Boob,  Jacofo  Foscabi,  and  Mabjxa, 

Joe.  Foe.  Ah,  father!  though  I  mutt  and  wQ 
depart, 
Yet— yet— I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  home, 
Howe'er  remote  the  period.    Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time  as  beacon  to  my  heart, 
With  any  penalty  annex'd  tnVy  please, 
But  let  me  still  return. 

Dope.  Son  Jaeopo, 

Go  and  obey  our  country's  will :  'tis  net 
For  us  to  look  beyond.  ♦ 

Joe.  Foe.  But  dtffl  I  must 

Look  back.    I  pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alas! 

Ton  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
Now  you  are  last ;  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  hi  earth* 
And  their  desponding  shapes  came  flitting  roead 
To  impede  the  act,  I  must  no  lew  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband!  let  us  on:  this  but  prokuaji 
Our  sorrow. 

Joe.  Foe.  But  wo  are  not  summon'd  yet; 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfhrl'd :— who  kaovi ' 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  wffl  not 

Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot :  the  galley's  oa* 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbor. 

Joe.  Foe.  O  ye  elements! 

Where  are  your  stomas  I 

Mar.  In  lrenaft  breasts.   Ah* 

Will  nothing  eahn  you  ? 

Jac.Fos.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  ferine***11 
And  pleasant  breeses,  as  I  eafl  upon  you, 
Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city !  which 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves, 
And  waken  Auater,  sovereign  of  the  tempest ! 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  ebon 
A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 
WheW  I  may  mingle  with  the  Bands  which  skat 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  sen  mon! 

Mar.  And  wish  you  thb  with  eueseelfeyoii? 

Joe.  Foe.  *** 

No—not  for  tee,  too  good,  too  Mnolj  MiT*** 
Livelong  te  be  a  mother  to  those « 
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Thy  fend  fidelity  for  a  time  deprives 
Of  such  support !    Bat  for  myself  alone, 
Hay  sH  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Gulf, 
And  tear  the  Teasel,  till  the  mariners, 
AppslTd,  torn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 
As  the  Phenidans  did  on  Jonah,  then 
Oast  me  out  from  among  them,  as  an  offering 
To  appease  the  wares.  The  billow  which  destroys  me 
Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me, 
Dead,  bat  still  bear  me  to  a  native  grave, 
From  fisher's  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand, 
Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  received 
One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 
Will  be— -But  wherefore  breaks  it  not  ?  why  five  I  ? 
Mar.  To  man  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time,  to  master 
8och  useless  passion.    Until  now  thou  wert 
A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one :  why 
What  is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in 

silence— 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture  ? 

Jae.  Fot.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture !    But  you  are  right, 
It  must  be  borne.    Father,  your  blessing. 

Doge.  Would 

It  could  avail  thee !  but  no  less  thou  hast  it. 

Jae.  Fot.  Forgive 

Doge.  What? 

J*e.  Foe.  My  poor  mother,  for  my  birth, 

And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I  forgive  you)  for  the  gift  of  life, 
Which  you  bestow'd  upon  me  as  my  sire. 
Mar.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
Jae.  Foe.  Nothing.    I  cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow :  but 
I  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten'd  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.    If  it  be  so,  may 
i        What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A  tike  hereafter! 

Mar.  Fear  not :  that  a  reserved 

For  your  oppressors. 
Joe.  Fot.  Let  me  hope  not. 

Mar.  Hope  not  ? 

Joe.  Fee.  I  cannot  wish  them  att  they  have  in- 
flicted. 
Mar.  AU  t  the  consummate  fiends !  A  thousand 
fold 
Kay  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth,  feed  upon  them ! 
Joe.  Fot,  They  may  repent. 
Mar.  And  if  they  do,  Heaven  wul  not 

Aeetpt  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Briar  am  Officer  ami  Ghusrd*. 
Ofl:  Signor !  the  boat  is  at  the  shore— the  wind 
b  rising— we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jo*.  Foe.  And  I  to  be  attended.  Once  more,  lather, 
Tow  hand! 
%«.  Take  it.    Alas !  how  thine  own  trembles ! 
/«&  Fot.  If o— you   mistake;   'tis  yours   that 
shakes,  my  father. 

ft**       Farewell  I  Is  there  aught  else  ? 
Jw.  Fot  No— nothing. 

[7b  the  Officer. 
•mA  ne  your  arm,  good  signor. 

0/L  Ton  turn  pale— 

1st  as  support  you    paler— hot  some  aid  there  t 
! 
Ah,  Is  Is  dying! 


Jae.  Fee.  New,  I'm  ready— 

My  eyes  swim  strangely— there's  the  door  ? 

Mar.  Away! 

Let  me  support  him— my  best  love !  Oh,  God ! 
How  faintly  beats  tide  heart— this  pulse ! 

Jae.  Foe.  The  light  I 

/sit  the  light?— I  am  faint.  < 

[Officer  presents  him  with  footer, 

Qffi.  He  wiU  be  better, 

Perhaps  in  the  air. 

Jae.  Foe.  I  doubt  not.    Father— wife— 

Tour  hands  t 

Mar.  There's  death  in  that  damp,  clammy  grasp. 
Oh  God !— My  Foscari,  how  fare  you  ? 

Jae.  Foe.  Well ! 

[He  diet. 

Offi.  He's  gone! 

Doge,  He's  free. 

Mar.  No— no,  he  is  not  dead , 

There  must  be  life  yet  in  that  heart— he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge.  Daughter ! 

Mar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man, 

I  am  no  daughter  now— thou  hast  no  son. 
Oh,  Foscari !  % 

Offi.  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mar.  Touch  It  not,  dungeon  miscreants !  your  bass 
office 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder. 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.    Leave  his  remain* 
To  those  who  know  to  honor  them. 

Offi.  I  must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.  Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes : 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject- 
Now  he  is  mine— my  broken-hearted  boy ! 

[Exit  Officer 

Mar.  And  I  must  live ! 

Doge.  Your  children  live,  Marina. 

Mar.  My  children !  true— they  live,  and  I  must 
live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  father.    Oh !  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice !    Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so! 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children ! 

Mar.  What ! 

You  feel  it  then  at  last— yo»/— Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state  ? 

Doge,  (throwing  himself  down  by  the  bedy.)  Here, 

Mar.  Ay,  weep  on  I 

I  thought  you  had  no  tears— you  hoarded  them 
Until  they  are  useless ;  but  weep  on  I  he  never 
Shall  woep  more— never,  never  more. 

Enter  Louedano  ami  Bahbarioo. 

Lor.  What's  here  \ 

Mar.  Ah!  the  devil  come  to  insult -the  dead. 
Avaunt ! 
Incarnate  Lucifer !  'tis  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.    Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment ! 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 
But  psss'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council 

Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor.  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Mar.  {pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  it  tUU  on  the 
•  ground  by  hit  son's  body.  J  He's  busy,  look. 
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About  the  business  you  provided  for  him* 
Are  ye  content  ? 

Bar.  We  will  not  interrupt 

A  parent's  sorrows. 

Mar.  No,  ye  only  make  them, 
Then  leave  them. 

Doge,  (rising,)  Sirs,  I  am  ready. 

Bar.  No— not  now. 

Lor,  Tet  'twas  important. 

Doge.  If  'twas  so,  I  can 

Only  repeat— I  am  ready. 

Bar.  It  shall  not  he 

Just  now,  though  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  frail  vessel.    I  respect  your  griefs. 

Doge.  I  thank  you.  If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them ;  nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  then. 
If  they  be  good,  say  on ;  you  need  not  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar.  I  would  they  could. 

Doge.  I  spoke  not  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  me. 

Mar.  Ah !  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge.  What  mean  you? 

Mar  Lo  !  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[To  Lobbdawo. 
Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds ! 

Doge.  My  child !  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.  [To  his  Attendant*.]  Signers, 

if  it  please  you, 
Within  an  hour  I'll  hear  you. 

[Exeunt  Dooe,  Mabina,  and  Attendants  with 
the  body. 

[Mancnt  Lobedano  and  Babbabigo. 

Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor.  He  said  himself  that  nought 

Could  give  him  trouble  further. 

Bar.  These  are  words ; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business  ? 

Lor.  The  thing's  decreed.    The  Giunta  and  "  the 
Ten" 
Have  made  it  law— who  shall  oppose  that  law  ? 

Bar.  Humanity. 

Lor.  .  Because  his  son  is  dead  ? 

Bar.  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  when 

The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not— once  past 

Bar.  I'll  not  consent. 

Lor.  Tou  have  consented  to 

All  that's  essential— leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 

Lor.  The  feelings 

Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident. 


Bar.  You  have  a  son. 

Lor.  I  have— and  tad  a  fethei 

Bar.  Still  so  inexorable  ? 

Lor.  Still. 

Bar.  But  let  him 

Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 

Lor.       Let  him  call  up  into  life 
My  sire  and  uncle— I  consent.    Men  may, 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 
His  sons,  and  he  had  four,  are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  And  art  thou  furs 

He  dealt  in  such  ? 

Lor.  Most  sure. 

Bar.  And  yet  he  seemi 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  he  seem'd  not  long 

Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor  ? 

Lor.  Even  so :  when  he, 

After  the  very  night  in  which  "  the  Ten" 
( Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction, 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  witl^a  jest, 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 

The  good  day  or  good  night  ? "  his  Doge-shif 
answer'd, 
"  That  he  in  truth  had  paas'd  a  night  of  vigil 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smile) 
There  often  has  been  question  about  you."  • 
Twas  untrue ;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died ; 
And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd,  smiled 

on  him 
With  deadly  cozenage,  eight  long  month*  before- 
hand— 

Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.    Brave  Carmagnuola 
Is  dead ;  so  is  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren- 
I  never  smiled  on  them. 

Bar.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Your  friend  ? 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 

In  early  life  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood, 
Its  savior  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah!  that  seems 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.    He 
Whom  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  her  sway.  ^ 

Lor%  The  Romans  (and  we  ape  them)  gave  a  cro* 
To  him  who  took  a  city :  and  they  gave 
A  crown  to  him  who  saved  a  citizen 
In  battle :  the  rewards  are  equal.    Now 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citisens 
Destroy'd  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  account 
Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  narrow'd 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  him 
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Jar.  Are  you  than  thus  fix'd  ? 

Zer.  Why,  what  ahould  change  me  ? 

Bar.  That  which  changes  me 

Bat  you,  I  know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A  feed.   But  when  all  is  aoeompliah'd,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 
Hussat  all  dead,  his  family  depress'*1, 
and  jou  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  yon  sleep  ? 

Lor.  More  soundly . 

Bur.  That's  an  error  and  you'll  And  it, 

Bit  yen  sleep  with  your  fathers. 

Lor.  They  sleep  not 

la  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  fills  his.    Each  night  I  see  them 
talk  frowning  round  my  conch,  and,   pointing 

towards 
Ik*  focal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

Jar.  Famey'sdiatemperatare  1  There  is  no  passion 
Mote  spectral  or  fantastical  than  hate ; 
Hot  even  H»  opposite,  lore,  so  peoples  sir 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Lor.  Where  go  yon,  sirrah  ? 

Of.  By  the  duoal  order 

To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  lale  Foscari's  interment. 

B«r.  Their 

Vaolt  has  been  open'd  of  late  years. 

Bar.  Twill  be  fall  soon,  and  may  be  dosed  for  ever. 

0*.  May  I  peas  on? 

Lor.  You  may. 

Bar.  How  bears  the  doge 

Ite  last  calamity? 

O0L  With  dsepexete  firmness; 

h  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 
Bot  I  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then ; 
And  once  or  twice  I  heard  him,  from  the  adjoining 
Aptruuent,  mutter  forth  the  words—*'  my  son ! " 
farce  audibly.    I  must  proceed.         [Exit  Officer. 

Bar.  This  stroke 

Wai  more  all  Venice  in  his  favor. 

Xar.  Right! 

Wsanist  be  speedy ;  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  council's  resolution. 

Bar.  I  protest 

Agamit  it  at  this  moment. 

Lor-  As  you  please 

111  take  their  vosoes  on  it  nevertheless, 
And  see  whose  moat  may  away  them,  yours  or  mine. 
[Bzeuut  Babbajuqo  and  Lqjudano. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Dotage  Apartment. 

The  Doos  and  Attendants. 

^r.  My  toed,  the  deputation  2a  in  waiting; 
Bat  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 

Doge.  To  me  all  hour*  are  like.     Let  them 
{Exit  Attendant 


An  Officer.  Prince !  I  have  done  your  bidding. 

Doge.  What  command  } 

Offi.  A  melancholy  one — to  call  the  attendance) 
Of 

Doge.  True— true— true :  I  crave  your  pardon.    I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old— old  almost  as  my  years. 
Till  now  I  fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 

Enter  the  Deputation,  consisting    of  six  of  the 
Signify,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  In  the  first  place  the  Council 
doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge.  No  more— no  more  of  that. 

Chief  of  the  Ten*  Will  not  the  Duke 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect  ? 

Doge.  I  do 

Accept  it  as  'tis  given — proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  " The  Ten," 

With  a  selected  giunta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  born  patricians, 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  o'erwhelmning  cares 
Which  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Tour  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country, 
Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence, 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom,  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this,) 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring 
Which  you  have  worn  ao  long  and  venerably ; 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat. 

Doge.  Did  I  hear  rightly  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I  say  again  ? 

Doge.  No. — Hare  you  done? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     I  have  spoken.    Twenty  foot 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Stay  !  Four  and  twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Speak  ! 

Doge.  When  I  twice  before  reiterated 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  waa  refused  me ; 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I  would  never  more 
Renew  this  inatanoe.    I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions,  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise, 
According  to  my  honor  and  my  conscience— 
I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.       Reduce  us  not 
To  the,  alternative  of  a  decree, 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  ohasten  me ; 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length       # 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  country's 
I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 
As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 
But  for  my  dignity— I  hold  it  of 
The  whole  republic ;  when  the  general  will 
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!■  midfeet,  then  you  shall  all  be  answer**. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  grieve  for  such  an  answer ; 
but  it  cannot 
Arail  you  aught. 

Doge.  I  can  submit  to  all  things, 

But  nothing  will  advance  ;  no,  not  a  moment. 
What  you  decree— decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  we 

Return  to  those  who  sent  us  ? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 
[Exeunt  the  Deputation,  $c. 

*     Enter  an  Attendant. 
Att.  My  lord, 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 
Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 

• 
Enter  Ma&xxa. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  I  intrude- 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone  ? 

Doge.  Alone ! 

Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.    But  we  will  bear  it. 

Mar.  We  will ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are, 
Endeavor Oh  my  husband ! 

Doge.  Give  it  way ; 

I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived, 

So  form'd  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 
So  loving,  so  beloved ;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari  ?    Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine,  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

Doge.  Or  a  prince's  son. 

Mar.   Yes;  all  things  which  conduce  to  other 
men's 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition, 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  born, 
And 

Doge.  Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How? 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now 
aim 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring. 
Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws ! 

Mar.  Oh,  the  tyrants ! 

In  such  an  hour,  too ! 

Doge.  Tis  the  fittest  time : 

An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it. 

Mar.  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  it  ?— Oh  for  vengeance ! 
But  he  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected, 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment, 
Cannot  assist  his  father. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that— 

Mar.  They  tortured  from  him.    This 

May  be  pure  patriotism.    I  am  a  woman : 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.  I  loved  Asm— how  I  loved  him ! 
I  have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  from :  he  is  gone, 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him, 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears!  But  could  I  compass 


The  retribution  of  his  wrongs !-— Well,  veil; 
I  have  sons  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge.  Your  grief  distracts  yet. 

Mar.  I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  when  I  snf 
him 
Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression :  yea,  I  thought 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolong'd  captivity  :-*I  am  punish'd 
For  that  thought  now.   Would  I  were  in  his  grave! 

Doge.  I  must  look  on  him  onee  more. 

Mar.  Come  with  me ! 

Doge.  Is  he 

Mar.  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud! 

Mar.  Come,  come,  bid  man, 

[Exeunt  the  Doob  and  Mabisa. 

Enter  Bajumjugo  and  Lokbdako. 

Bar.  (to  an  Attendant,)  Where  is  the  Doge! 

Att.  This  instant  retired  henst 

With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son's  widow. 

Lor.  Where? 

Att.    •  To  the  chamber  where  the  body  lies. 

Bar.  Let  us  return,  then. 

Lor.  You  forget,  you  cannot 

We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  Join  them  m 
Their  office:  they'll  be  here  soon  after  us. 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Doge  ? 

Lor.  'Twas  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  doas 
promptly. 
He  answer'd  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer'd  * 
His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for— what  would  he  more  ? 

Bar.  Die  in  his  robes: 

He  could  not  have  lived  long ;  but  I  have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honors,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
Why  would  the  general  vote  com^e)  me  hither  ? 

Lor.  'Twas  fit  that  some  one  of  such  different 
thoughts 
From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  false  tongues 
Should  whisper  that  a  harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

Bar.  And  not  less,  I  must  needs  think,  far  the  sake 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition. 
You  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 
A  very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating  ; 
'Tis  thus  (although  a  secondary  object, 
Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes)  to  you 
I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  sealous, 
This  undesired  association  in 
Your  Giunta's  duties. 

Lor.  How !— mg  Giunta ! 

Bar.  Tem  I 

They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approts 
Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.  Are  they  not  **•**' 

Lor.  You  talk  unwarily.    'Twere  best  they  heal 
not 
This  from  you. 

Bar.  Oh !  they'll  hear  as  much  one  day 

From  louder  tongues  than  mine ,  they  have  goat 

beyond 
Bven  their  exorbitance  of  power :  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  eontemn'd  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  wfll  rise  to  oheok  it. 

Lor.  You  talk  but  idly. 

Bar.  That  remains  far  proof. 
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Here  mm  oar  colleagues. 


Enter  the  Deputation  ae  befitre. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  the  Duke  swan 


We  nek  hie 
Atf. 


He  shall  be  inmrm'd. 

[Rsit  Attendant. 
Bar.  The  Duke  ie  with  hit  eon. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so, 

Wt  will  remit  him  till  the  riteo  ere  over. 
Lit  of  retain.    Tie  time  enough  to-morrow. 
Lor.  (aoide  to  Bar.)  Now  the  rich  men's  hell-Are 


U&quench'd,  unquenchable !    1*11  nave  it  torn 
front  Its  vile  babbling  roots,  tffl  you  shall  uttex 
Xotaing.  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this !    Sage 


I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [Aloud  to  the  other* 

Bar.  But  be  human. 

Lor.  800,  the  Duke  eomee  I 

Enter  the  Doob. 

Dege.  I  hare  obey'd  your  summons. 

Chief  of  the  Ten*  We  come  once  more  to  urge 
our  past  request. 

Doge.  And  I  to  answer. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What? 

Doge*  My  only  answer. 

Tou  have  heard  H. 

Chief  of  tie  Ten.  Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 
Definitive  and  absolute ! 

Doe*.  To  the  point- 

To  the  point !  I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office, 
Md  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts— Go  on ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  are  no  longer  Doge ;  you 


From  your  imperial  oath  as  eoTeretgn ; 
Tour  dueal  robes  must  be  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mention'd  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  day*  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence* 
Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

Doge.  That  last  clause, 

I  oa  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Your  answer,  Duke ! 

Lor*  Your  answer,  Francis  Foeeari ! 

Aye.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  Republic  never  would  have  shown 
Hhatelf  so  Car  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country ; 
Bat  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
Rot  melees  to  that  country,  I  would  mm 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
Bat  the  decree  being  render'd,  I  obey. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three 
days  named  extended, 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight, 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  aignor. 

Hot  even  eight  ininmtee— There's  the  ducal  ring, 

[Taking  off  hie  ring  and  amp. 
And  there  the  dueal  diadem.    And  so 
Ike  Adrietie'e  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

Doge.  I  am  old,  sir, 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
Te  rnovu  betimes     Mothinks  I  see  among  you 


A  race  I  know  not— Sena  rr!  yocri 
You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  cf  the  Forty ! 

Menu 
I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo. 

Doge.  Ah! 

Your  father  was  my  friend— but  eon*  tndfkthere  /— 
What,  ho !  my  servants  there ! 

Att.  My  prince! 

Doge.  No  prince  ■ 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince !  [Pointing  te 

the  Ten's  deputation.)— Prepare 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Why 

80  rashly  ?  'twill  give  scandal. 

Doge.  Answer  that ; 

[7b  the  Tern. 
It  is  your  province.— Sirs,  bestir  yourselves : 

[To  the  I 
There  is  one  burden  which  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  'tis  past  all  farther  1 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myself. 

Bar.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge.  And  call  Marina, 

My  daughter! 

Enter  Maeix  ▲. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready ;  we  must  mourn 
Elsewhere. 

Mar.  And  every  where. 

Doge.  True ;  but  in  freedom* 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great 
Signors,  you  may  depart :  what  would  you  more  ? 
We  are  going :  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us  ?    Its  old  walls  ten  times 
As  old  as  I  am,  and  I'm  very  old, 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
Could  tell  a  tale ;  but  I  invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  you  I  else  they  would,  as  erst 
The  pillars  of  stone  Dogon's  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  the  Philistine's  foes. 
Such  power  I  do  believe  there  might  exist 
In  such  a  curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you ;  but  I  curse  not.    Adieu,  good  signors  I 
May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present. 

Lor.  Thxtpreeent  duke  is  Paschal  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Not  tffl  I  pass  the  threshold  of  meee  doors 

Lor.  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge.  Earth  and  heaven ! 

Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal ;  and  I 
live  to  hear  this !— the  first  doge  who  e'er  heard 
8uch  sound  for  his  successor !  Happier  he, 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stern  Faliero— 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Lor.  What  I 

Do  you  regret  a  traitor  ? 

Doge.  No— I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  t 
The  landing-place  of  the  canal. 

Doge.  No.    I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  1 1 
To  sovereignty— the  Giants'  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  serviees  have  called  me  up  those  step*, 
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The  malls*  of  my  fees  wffl  drive  me  down  them. 

There  five  and  thirty  yean  ago  waa  I 

Instatr'd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from  which 

I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 

A  corse — a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for 

But  not  posh'd  hence  by  feDow-citisens. 

But  come ;  my  son  and  I  will  go  together— 

He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What !  thus'in  public  ? 

Doge,  I  waa  publicly 

Elected,  and  ao  will  I  be  deposed. 
Marina!  art  thou  willing  ? 

Mar.  Here's  my  arm 

Doge.  And  here  my  staff:  thns  propp'd  will  I  go 
forth. 

Chief  cf  the  Ten.  It  most  not  be— the  people  will 
perceive  it 

Doge.  The  people !— There's  no  people,  yon  well 

know  it, 

Blse  yon  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 

There  is  a  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 

May  shame  yon;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 

yon, 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Ton  apeak  in  passion, 

Else— 

Doge.  You  have  reason.    I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 
Farewell,  sirs ! 

Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 
We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect, 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.    Say ! 
My  brethren,  will  we  not  ? 

Different  Voices.  Ay  K-Ay ! 

Doge.  You  shall  not 

Stir-— in  my  train,  at  least.    I  enter'd  here 
As  sovereign— I  go  out  as  citizen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  citizen. 
All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults, 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more, 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 
Pomp  is  for  princes— I  am  none !— That's  false, 
I  am,  but  only  to  these  gates.— Ah ! 

Lor.  Hark! 

[The  great  beU  of  St.  Mark3*  toll*. 

Bar.  The bdl! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  St.  Mark's  which  tolls  for  the 
erection 
Of  Maliptero. 

Doge.  Well  I  recognise 

The  sound !  I  heard  it  once,  but  once  before, 
And  that  is  five  and  thirty  years  ago, 
Even  then  I  wasnotyotmg. 

Bar.  Sit  down,  my  lord ! 

You  txembte. 

Doge.  Tie  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy! 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar.  I  pray  you  sit. 

Doge.  No ;  my  seat  here  has  been  a  throne  till 
now. 
Item*!  let  us  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge,  (walk*  a  few  step*,  then  stops.)    I  feel 
atMrst^-will  no  one  bring  me  here 


Audl- 


A  cup  of  water  ?    ' 

Bar.  I- 

Mar. 

Lor.  tedl — 

[The  Doob  takes  a  goblet  from  ike '*awJa/ 
LouDAjro. 

Doge.  I  take  yours,  Loredano,  from  the  hud 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Lor.  Whyso? 

Doge.  Tm  said  that  ow  Venetian  crystal  hat 
8uch  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  It 
You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well, sir! 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  yea  aw  too* 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither;  'tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  You  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart.    Ah !  now  you  look  as  tootfd  my  hamtad! 

Bar.  He  sinks  {—support  him  '.—quick— a  chair- 
support  him ! 

Doge.  The  beil  tolls  on !— lets  hence-nybnm'i 
on  fire! 

Bar.  I  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us ! 

Doge.  He. 

A  sovereign  should  die  standing.    My  poor  bay '. 
Off  with  your  arms  \—That  bell! 

[The  T)oq*  drops  down  ****** 

Mar.  My  God!  My  God! 

Bar.  (to  Lor. J  Behold !  your  work's  completed! 

Chief  of  ike  Ten.  Jjthswthsn 

No  aid?    OaU in  assistance! 

Att.  Tic  ell  over. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsupn* 
Shall  be  such  as  befits  hie  name  and  nation, 
His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.    Brethren. 
Say,  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 

Bar.  He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
Hereign'd:  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  prised*. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  are  agreed,  then  ? 

All,  except  Lor .,  answer ,  Ye* 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     Heaven's  peace  be  with  bm. 

Mar.  Signers,  your  pardon :  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empta 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  gfar/t) 
And  banish'd  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
Prom  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless  oddassV 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honefli 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  slenorii 
Purpose,  with  an  idle  and  superfluous  pomp* 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach, 
And  not  his  honor. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.  I  know  it, 

As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 
I  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  V0**. 
Though  (some,  no  doubt)  eonsign'd  to  power  wHsi 

may 

Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
His  dregs  of  Ufe,  which  ytmhmre  kindly  shexwa-t 
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ttl  Uf  haft  of  QtttleO,  flw  JDMJ  pffOfO 

A  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 
Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead, 
Aad  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

GmfoftUTm.  So  you 

hsturistffltothkomoe? 

Met.  I  do,  aigBor. 

Though  hit  possessions  hare  been  all  conaiuned 
la  the  state's  service,  I  hare  still  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  he  consecrated  to  his  rites, 
Ass  those  of [She  stop*  with  agitato*. 

Ckkfefthe  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

Mar.  Ay,  they  are  fatherless,  I  thank  yon. 

Ckkf  of  the  Ten.  We 

Gnaot  comply  with  your  request    His  relics 
ftsli  be  wrpcsed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  fbllowM 
fate  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  dad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

Mar.  I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  hare  interred 
Thehr  victims ;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour, 
Of  so  much  splendor  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.   I've  heard  of  widow's  tears— 
alas!  I  have  shed  some—elways  thanks  te  you! 


rve  heard  of  JbesVa  in  laolee   yom  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  pert 
Of  such.    WeU,  sirs,  your  will  be  done !  as  one  day 
I  trust  Heaven's  will  be  done  too ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  la<ry, 

To  whom  you  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  ? 

Mar,  I  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves ; 
The  latter— -like  yourselves ;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals  ? 

Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words  j 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down* 

Bar.  (turning  to  Lor.9  who  ie  writing  upon  hie 
tabieU.)  What  art  thou  writing 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets  ? 

Lor.  (pointing  to  the  Doge's  body. J  That  he  has 
paid  me  t  • 

Chief  of  the  Tm.  What  debt  did  he  owe  you  ? 

Lor.  A  long  and  just  one;  Nature's  debt  and 

{Curtain  fedie. 


•  "£*fta/r«raw"    JaftteafaJfcA.   Sea S» Hater/ of Vaaiaa, fev • 
tera,paC«411,raLS. 
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Bttnut  ie  THistoire  de  la  lUpuUque  de  Vendee  par 
P.  Dam,  de  VAcadhnie  Francaiee,  torn.  II. 

Dbpvzs  trente    ans,  la  rcpublique  n'avait  pas 

W*»  k*  armee.  Bile  avait  acquis  les  provinces 
fe  Brescia,  de  Bergame,  de  Creme,  et  la  pnncipaute 
feRavenne. 

Mais  ces  guerres  contumelies  faisaient  beaucoup 
«  malheureux  et  de  mecontents.  Le  doge  Fran- 
9«*  Foscari,  a  qui  on  ne  pouvait  pardonner  d'en 
avoir  ete  le  promoteur,  manifest*  une  seconde  fois, 
•a  1442,  et  probeJblement  avec  plus  de  sincerite  que 
"peeoftiese,  l'intention  d'abdiquer  sa  dignite.  Le 
"Bseil  s'y  refuse,  encore.  Ou  avait  exige  de  lui  le 
*ennent  de  ne  plus  quitter  le  dogat.  II  etait  dejA 
srance  dans  la  viefllesae,  conservant  Dependant 
oeaacottp  de  force  de  tfcte  et  de  caractere.  et  fouis- 
Mat  de  la  gloire  d' avoir  vu  la  rcpublique  etencbre  au 
J°ra  les  Unutes  de  see  domaines  pendant  son  admin- 
isvatkm. 

An  milieu  de  ces  prosperities,  4«  grands  chagrins 
*mrent  mettre  a  Tepreuve  la  fermete  de  son  sine. 

Son  Ills,  Jacques  Foscari,  fat  accuse,  en  1445, 
d'avoir  recu  dee  presents  de  quelques  princes  ou 
ttfeneurs  etrangers,  notamment,  dlssit-on,  du  duo 
«Mila»^  Philippe  Visconti  C'etait  non  settlement 
aae  baasease,  mais  une  infraction  des  lois  positives 
feUrepubikme, 

Le  conscS  ftse  dbt  tralta  oette  aJmftre  oomme  *'& 
•e  rot  agf  d"un  delft  eommm  per  un  portfeulier 
~L  L'aeouee  fut  smene  Arrant  set  juges, 


devant  le  doge,  qui  ne  crut  pas  pouvoir  s'abstenir 
de  presider  le  tribunal.  LA,  il  fut  mterroge,  applique 
A  la  question,*  declare  coupable,  et  fl  entenoit,  de 
la  boucho  de  son  pore,  rarret  qui  le  condamnait  A 
uu  baunissement  perpetuel,  et  lo  releguait  A  Naples 
de  Bomanie,  pour  y  nnir  see  jours. 

Embarque  sur  une  galore  pour  se  rendre  au  lieu 
de  son  exil,  il  tomba  malade  A  Trieste.  Les  solicita- 
tions du  doge  obtintent,  non  sans  difficult*,  qu'on 
lui  assignAt  une  autre  residence.  Enfin,  le  conseil 
des  dix  lui  permit  de  se  retirer  A  Trevise,  en  lui 
imposant  Tobligation  d'y  rester  sous  peine  de  mort, 
et  ue  se  presenter  tous  les  jours  devant  le  gouverneur. 

II  y  etait  depute  cinq  ana,  lorsqu'un  des  chefs  du 
conseil  des  dix  assassine.  Les  soupcons  se  porte- 
rent  sur  lui ;  un  de  ses  domestiques  qu'on  avait  vu 
A  Yenise  fut  arrfite  et  subit  la  torture.  Les  bour- 
reaux  ne  purent  lui  arracher  aucun  aveu.  Ce 
terrible  tribunal  se  fit  amener  le  maltre,  le  soumit 
aux  m2mes  enreuves ;  il  resists  a  tous  les  tourments, 
ne  cessant  d'attester  son  innocence ;  f  mais  on  ne 


•  E  data**  hi  oofdo  par  a*aw  d*hiik«erka;  c 
died  eoUa  giunta,  Ml  anala  ft  mwiar  la  dog*,  ft  < 
Surato,  Vtede  DweU.  P.  PtojmL) 

f  E  ft  tormeonrto  ne  mal  aauteteo  coaa  alcana,  pun  fUf  d  <owSjB»  dt1 
died  dJ  wnflnariofciffcaaB»Caaea.  QW.)  Vdd  kt  tatt  da  JogBaawt  t 
«•  Con  Jaeoboa  Poaeail  per  oaoaatocwai  pawwatuarj  at  a»<Sa  Uaimuiai  Po» 
oad  fat  reteatu*  wanihaina,  at  propter  atgriSsattsnea,  1 


r  praptar  aaaSoi 
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Tit  dans  cette  Constance  que  de  'obstinatJen ;  de  ce 
qu'il  taisait  le  fait,  on  conclut  oue  ce  fait  existait ; 
on  attribua  sa  ferraete  a,  la  magie,  et  on  le  relngua  a 
la  Canee.  De  cette  terre  lointaine,  le  banni,  cugno 
alors  de  quelque  pitie,  ne  cessait  d'ecrire  a  son  pere, 
a  tee  amis,  pour  obtenir  quelque  adoucissement  a 
■a  deportation.  N'obtenant  rien,  et  sachant  que  la 
terrenr  qu'inspirsit  le  conseil  dee  dix  ne  lm  per- 
mettait  pea  d'eaperer  de  trouver  dans  Yenise  une 
•eule  voix  qui  s'eievat  en  aa  faveur :  il  fit  une  lettre 
pour  le  nouYeau  due  ce  Milan,  par  laquelle,  au  nom 
des  bons  offices  que  Sforce  avait  recus  du  chef  de  la 
republique,  II  implorait  son  intervention  en  favour 
d'un  innocent,  du  file  du  doge. 

Cette  lettre,  scion  quelquee  historiens,  rut  oonfiee 
a  un  marchand,  qui  avait  promis  de  la  faire  parvenir 
au  due ;  mais  qui,  trop  averti  de  ce  qu'il  avait  a 
craindre  en  ae  rendant  Vintermediare  d  une  pareille 
correspondence,  se  bate,  en  debarquant  a  venise, 
de  la  remettre  au  chef  de  tribunal.  Une  autre 
version,  qui  parait  pint  sure,  rapporte  que  la  lettre 
tut  surprise  par  un  eepion,  attache  au  pas  ae 
l'exile/ 

Ce  fut  un  nouveau  delit  dont  on  eut  a  punir 
Jacques  Foscari.  Reclamer  la  protection  d'un 
prince  etranger  etait  un  crime,  dans  un  eujet  de  la 
republique.  Une  galore  partit  sur-le-champ  pour 
Tamener  dans  let  prisons  ae  Venise.  A  son  arrivee 
il  fat  soumis  a  l'eatrapade.t  C'ctait  une  singuliere 
destinee,  pour  le  citoyer  d'une  republique  et  poor 
le  file  d'un  prince,  d'etre  trois  fois  dans  aa  vie 
t  a  la  question.    Cette  fois  la  torture  etait 


applique     _     . 

d'autant  plus  odieuae,  qu'elle  n'avait  point  d'objet, 

le  fait  qu  on  avait  a  lui  reprocher,  etant  incontes- 

Uble. 

Quand  on  demands,  al'accusc,  dans  les  intervalles 
que  les  bourreaux  lui  accordaient,  pourquoi  il  avait 
ecrit  la  lettre  qu'on  lui  produisait,  il  rcpondit  que 
e'etait  precisement  parce  qu'il  ne  doutait  pas  qu'elle 
no  tomcat  entre  les  mains  du  tribunal,  que  toute 
autre  vole  lui  avait  etc  fennee  pour  fair  parvenir 
venir  ses  reclamations,  qu'il  s'attendait  bien  qu'on 
le  ferait  amener  a  Venise;  mais  qu'il  avait  tout 
risque  pour  avoir  la  consolation  de  voir  sa  femme, 
son  p6re,  et  sa  mere,  encore  une  fois. 

Sur  cette  naive  declaration,  on  confirma  sa  sen- 
tence d'exil ;  mais  on  l'aggrava,  en  y  ajoutant  qu'il 
serait  retenu  en  prison  pendant  un  an.  Cette 
rigueur,  dont  on  usait  envers  un  malheureux,  etait 
sans  doute  odieuse ;  mais  cette  politique,  qui  de- 
fendait  a  tons  les  citoyens  de  faire  intervenir  les 
etrangers  dans  lea  affaires  interieurea  de  la  repub- 
lique, etait  sage.  Elle  etait  chea  eux  une  maxime 
de  gouvernement  et  une  maxime  inflexible.  L'hia- 
tonen  Paul  MorosiniJ  a  conte  que  rempereur 
Frederic  III.  pendant  qu'il  etait  l'h6te  des  Venitiens, 
demanda,  comme  une  faveur  particuliere,  radmission 
d'un  citoyen  dans  le  grand  conseil,  et  la  grace 
d'un  ancien  gouverneur  de  Candie,  gendre  du  doge, 
et  banni  pour  sa  mauvaise  administration,  sans 
pouvoir  obtenir  ni  l'une  ni  1'autre. 

Cependant,  on  ne  put  refuser  an  condamne  la 
permission  de  voir  sa  femme,  ses  enfants,  ses  pa- 
rents, qu'il  allait  quitter  pour  toujours.  Cette  der- 
niere  entrevue  meme  fut  accompagnee  de  cruaute, 
par  la  severe  circonspection,  qui  retenait  les 
epanchements  de  la  douieur  paternelle  et  conjugale. 


Ce  ne  fut  point  dans  IHnterfettr  de  tan., 
meat,  ee  fut  dans  une  des  grades  saltes  da  paha, 
qu'une  femme,  accompagnee  de  ces  quatre  fils,  vfat 
faire  les  derniers  adieux  a  son  man,  qu'un  pere  oc- 
togenaire  et  le  doirareese  aecablee  d'innrmitei, 
iouirent  un  moment  de  la  triste  consolation  de  mete 
leurs  larmes  a  cellcs  de  leur  exile.  II  se  jeta  a  leus 
genoux  en  leur  tendant  des  mains  disloquees  par  Is 
torture,  pour  les  supplier  de  solliciter  quelque  adou- 
cissement  a  la  sentence  qui  venait  d'fitreprononce* 
contre  lui.  Son  pere  eut  le  courage  de  mi  repondre: 
"  Non,  mon  fils,  respectes  voire  arret,  et  obeutei 
sans  murmnre  a  la  seigneurie."  •  A  ces  mots  il  st 
separa,  de  l'mfortune,  qui  rat  sur-la-champ  em- 
barque  pour  Candie.  . 

L'antiquite  vit  avec  autant  d'hoireur  yue  d' admi- 
ration un  pere  condamnant  ses  fils  -  evidemment 
coupables.  Elle  hesita  pour  qualifier  de  vertu  sub- 
lime ou  de  ferocite  cet  effort  qui  paraH  in-dessus  ds 
la  nature  humaine ;  f  mais  ici,  ou  la  premiere  koto 
n'etait  qu'une  faiblesse,  ou  la  seconde  n'etait  pel 
provee,  ou  la  troisieme  n'avait  rien  de  crisunel, 
comment  concevoir  la  Constance  d'un  pere,  qui  roit 
torturer  trois  fois  sons  fils  unique,  qui  l'entend  ooa- 
damner  sans  preuves,  et  qui  n'eclate  pas  en  plaints! ; 
qui  ne  l'aborue  que  pour  lui  montrer  un  visage  plot 
austere  qu'attendri,  et  qui,  an  moment  de  sea 
separer  pour  jamais,  lui  mterdit  les  murmures  et 
jusqu'a  l'esperance  ?  Comment  expliquer  une  n 
cnielle  circonspection,  si  ce  n'est  en  aTOoa"V* 
notre  honte,  que  la  tyranniepeut  obtenir  de  l'eipeei 
humaine  les  memes  efforts  que  la  vertu  ?  Ia  sern- 
tude  aurait-elle  son  herolsnae  comme  la  liberte  t 

Quelque  temps  apres  ce  jugement,  ou  deooavnt 
le  veritable  auteur  de  I'assasainat,  dont  Jacques 
Foscari,  portait  le  peine ;  mais  il  n'etait  plus  temps 
de  reparer  cette  atroce  injustice,  le  malheareoi 
etait  mort  dans  sa  prison.  . 

II  me  reate  a  raeonter  la  suite  des  malheuri  « 
pere.  L'histoire  les  attribue  a  l'impatience  qu  *Tir 
lent  ses  enemis  et  ses  rivaux  de  voir  vaquer  sa  place. 
Elle  accuse  formellement  Jacques  Loredan,  Ion 
des  chefs  du  conseil  dee  dix,  de  s'etre  livre  contrt 
ce  viellexd  aux  oonseils  d'une  heme  Mrediiane,  et 
qui  depuis  long  temps  diviaait  leurs  maisons.  % 

Francois  Foscari  avait  oaeaye  de  le  faire  cesia. 
en  offirant  sa  fille  a  l'illuatre  amiral  Pierre  Loredan, 
pour  un  de  ses  fils.  L'alliance  avait  ete  rcrjete,  ec 
l'inimitie  des  deux  families  s'en  etait  accrue.  DaM 
toua  les  conseils,  dans  toutea  les  affaires,  le  dog* 
trouvait  toujours  les  Loredans  prets  a  oombattw 
ses  propositions  ou  ses  intexeta.  » lui  echapp**1 
jour  de  dire  qu'il  ne  se  croirait  reellment  prmee, 
ue  lorsque  Pierre  Loredan  aurait  cease  de  Tin*. 
Jet  amiral  mourut  quelque  temps  apres,  d'une  nv 
commodite  asses  prompte  qu'on  ne  put  ^"P*; 
II  n'en  fallut  pas  davantage  aux  malveillants  poor 
inainuer  que  Francois  Foscari,  ayant  desire  cette 
mort,  pouvait  bien  ravoir  hatoe. 

Ces  bruits  s'accrediterent  encore  loraqu'on  yit  aas« 
pcrir  subitement  Marc  Loredan,  frere  de  Pierre,  et 
ccla  dans  le  moment  ou,  en  aa  qualite  d'avogador^u 


fmM»  aztralHN  ab  Ipw  Ohm  Teittatem,  qua  cUim  m  par  Mriptuna  et  pm 
teitlflcidonei,  quotdun  in  funa  aUqaun  nca  Toaem,  nee  gialtam,  m<1  whtta 
intn<teit>MToeaiipMTlda«arMaiidktirlBte«kqdf  mo.  .  .  .  TknemnoB 
•M  ftaodani  k  hrtfa  Mnahfa,  pncMr  btmormn  Dili  aotbi  at  pn  BMkk  tm> 
ywdbw,  fWh  qaod  itgfaaaa  OMtrvn  oaeapunr  In  hae  »,  «t  ojol  totor* 
dktnm  aat  ampBni  progndant  ndk  pan,  quod  dtetua  Jaaobaa  VWari, 
propter  an  qua  hatiaiitw  da  Bo,  mtaatar  in  eoainhun  in  dvtato  Cnnea," 
aav— Nottsaaor  le  pneaa  de  Jacqaae  Foaaui,  due  on  toIudm,  IndtaM  Rnc 
caaM  dlinaaariaahakbeeiniworlntii,  pet  fanav  In  Storia  daU*  ccealkntkv 
>  di  Z  daDnannprtM  InaUfcidane  dno  n'  gkral  noatri,  con  In 
*  a  rtfanaa  nafla  wk  apnabn  wwraaiii   (Aicfatae  da  Venhn.) 


avoir  an  I  Intention  d'une 
In  deoepa*  aUattandnhn 


pa,  VHa  de'  Dadd,  at  ant  M  — »* 
n^dnetjl»^»«ndar.«ri^* 


onto,  a  Jaeopo  dene,  «B«et  pndw,  »i  t  ^ . . 

blond nanmmin.    11  dofcdhMt  Jaaopo,  ^antteiaanlnqeaajdn'' 

In  tefm,  a  non  annuT  pN  oltn. 
t  Orin  fat  an  acta  qne  1'on  ne  njnaanJt  vj     M       I    I  aioaT.nj** 
i«nar:  ear,  ou  e'eetok  une  nnaOenoo  de  varta,  qui  rendak  dad  a»  ••* 

raatn  ntn*  ehoni  petfta,  alnd  aofpaaannt  rocdkMSft  dVanatoe  w001  * 
BMMntcndelndWniUowdalnbiaia1H<.  Ma*i  I  nd  pjan  ndaMada)** 
kjunmontd«bcn»at  ■*MO«da4Mgiob«Tqi>n  In  k*i*m  <**&*? 
laam  dm eroba  an  verts.    Malipcwbn  <ra«ri  0  a*  ft*  inoW,  to****" 


X,   (AnMm  *•  Vanhn^ 
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__. „__._  i  contra  Andx*  Denato,  _ 

da  doge,  accuse  da  peealat.    On  ecrivit  gar  la  tombe 
de  1'ainiral  qu'il  avait  etc  enleve  a  la  patria  par  le 


D  a'y  avait  aucaae  prenve,  aucun  indie©  eontre 
Francois  Foecari,  aucune  raison  rndme  de  le  aoup- 
conner.  Quand  aa  vie  entiere  n'aurait  poa  dementi 
une  imputation  auaai  odieuse,  il  aavait  que  son  rang 
ne  lui  promxaettait  ni  l'impunite  ni  meme  rindul- 
geace.  La  mart  tragique  de  Tun  de  sea  predecee- 
aeon  Ten  avextiaaait,  et  il  n'avait  que  crop  d'exem- 
abs  doraestiques  du  aoin  que  le  conseu  dea  due 
pnaext  d'hauulier  le  chef  de  la  republique. 

Cependant,  Jacques  Loredan,  file  de  Pierre, 
erayait  on  feignait  de  eroire  avoir  i'  ranger  lea 
partes  de  aa  femille.*  Dana  sea  livros  de  comptea 
(earilfeiaait  le  commerce,  comme  a  cette  epoque 
pceqae  tons  lea  patriciens,)  il  avait  inscrit  de  aa 
propre  main  le  dope  au  nombre  de  aea  debiteurs, 
pear  la  mort,  y  etait-il-dit,  de  mon  pere  ei  de  mon 
oade-t  Be  1  autre  cote  du  registre,  il  avait  laieee 
oas  page  en  blane,  pour  y  faire  mention  du  reeouvre- 
nent  de  cette  dette,  et  en  effet,  appree  la  parte  da 
doge,  ii  ecrivit  sur  son  registre,  u  me  l'a  payee— 
l'hapagata. 

Jacques  Loredan  fut  elu  membra  du  conaeil  des 
dix,  en  devint  un  des  troia  chefs,  et  se  promit  bien 
de  profiter  de  cette  occasion  pour  accomplir  la  ven- 
geance qu'il  meditait 

Le  dose  en  aortant  de  la  terrible  epceuve  qu'il 
Tenant  de  subir,  pendant  le  prooes  de  son  file,  s'etait 
Rare  an  fond  de  eon  palaia,  incapable  de  ae  livrer 
«u  siiaires,   consume  de   ohagnna,   accable  de 


sax  decemvirs,  qui  voulurent  y  voir  on  murmure 
eontre  lean?  anftts. 

Loredan  commenca  pax  so  plaindre  devant  aea 
asfiegaea  da  tort  qne  lea  inflrmitea  da  doge,  son 
absence  dea  conaeUe,  apportaient  a  l'expedition  des 
■mires,  il  fait  par  haeardar  et  reussit  a  faire  agreer 
la  proposition  de  le  denoser.  Co  n'etait  pas  la 
Premiere  Ibis  qne  Venue  avait  pour  prince  an 
bonne  dams  la  caducite ;  1' usage  et  lea  lois  y  avaieot 
ponrvu;  dana  ces  cireoaatances  le  doge  etait  sup- 
ple par  le  plus  aacien  du  conaeiL  Ici,  cela  ne 
sufisait  pas  max  ennemis  de  Foecari.  Pour  donner 
pbu  de  solennite  a  la  deliberation,  le  conaeil  des 
dix  demanda  une  adjonction  de  vint-cinq  senateurs ; 
s»is  eomme  on  n'ea  enoncait  pas  1'objet,  et  que  le 
paad  conaeil  etait  loin  de  le  soupcouner,  U  ae 
tooeva  que  Hare  Foecari,  frere  da  doge,  leur  fut 
douse  pour  l'na  dea  adjoints.  An  lieu  de  l'admettre 
*  la  deuberatien,  oa  de  reclame  eontre  se  caoix,  on 
eafenaa  ee  aenatear  dana  une  chambre  separee,  et 
oa  lui  fit  jurer  de  ne  jamais  parler  de  cette  exolusion 
a*' il  eprouvait,  en  lui  declarant  qu'il  v  allait  de  aa 
via;  ee  qui  n'emp£cha  paa  qu'on  n'lnsorivit  eon 
Bern  an  baa  da  deeret  comme  s1il  y  eut  pris  part.  J 

Qaand  on  em  vint  y  la  deliberation,  Loredan  la 
pTOToqua  en  cea  termes:}   M8i  l'utilite  publiquc 


doit  impoeer  silence  a  toua  lee  intere ts  prives,  je  ne 
doote  paa  one  nous  ne  preniona  aujourd'hui  une 
Bcsure  que  la  patrie  reclamo  que  nous  lui  devons. 


Us  etats  ne  peuvent  ae  maintenir  dans  un  ordre  de 
cheese  iaunaable;  voua  n'aves  qu'a  voir  comme  le 
aAtre  est  change,  et  oombien  il  le  serait  d'avantage 
a'U  n'v  avait  une  autorite  aa^cx  ferme  pour  y  porter 
remede.  J'ai  honte  de  vou*  t'.dro  remarquer  la  con- 
ation qui  regno  dana  lea  co  sell;),  le  desordre  des 
jMiberattoaw,  reneombremen  los  affaires,  et  la 
kgerete  avae   Uquelle  lea  plu*  unportantea  sont 
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wMmeuBt  la  license  da  notre  Jeunesse.  le  pea 
d'assiduite  des  magiatrata,  l'lntroduction  ae  noure* 
autca  dangereuses.  Quel  est  l'effet  de  ces  deaordres  I 
de  oompromettre  notre  consideration.  Quelle  en 
est  la  cause  ?  rabsence  d'un  chef  capable  de  moderex 
lea  una,  de  dinger  les  autres,  de  donner  Texemple  a 
toua,  et  de  maintenir  la  force  dea  lois. 

"  Ou  est  le  temps  ou  noa  decrets  etaicnt  aussitot 
executes  que  rendus  ?  Ou  Francois  Carrare  se 
trouvait  inveati  dana  Padouc,  avunt  de  pouvoir  ctre 
seulement  informe  que  nous  voulions  lui  mire  la 
guerre?  nous  avona  vu  teut  le  contraire  dana  la 
derniexe  guerre  eontre  le  due  de  Milan.  Malheu* 
reuse  la  republique  qui  eat  sans  chef! 

"  Je  ne  vous  rappelle  pas  tous  ces  inoonvenienta 
et  leurs  suites  drpiorablca,  pour  vous  affliger,  pour 
voua  effirayer,  maia  pour  vous  faire  souvenir  que 
vous  etes  lea  maitres,  les  conservateurs  de  oet  etat, 
fonde  par  voa  peres,  et  de  la  liberte  que  nous  devons 
a  leurs  travaux,  k  leurs  institutions.  Ici,  le  mal 
indique  le  remede.  Nous  n'avons  point  de  chef,  11 
nous  en  faut  un.  Notre  prince  est  notre  ouvrage. 
nous  avons  done  le  droit  ae  juger  son  inerite  auana 
il  s'agit  de  l'elire,  et  son  incapacite  quand  eile  ae 
manifeste.    J'ajouterai  que  le  pcuple,  encore  bien 

au'il  n'ait  pas  le  droit  de  prononcer  sur  les  actions 
e  see  maitres,  hpprenora  ce  changement  aveo 
transport.  C'est  la  providence,  je  n'en  doute  pas, 
qui  lui  inspire  elle-meme  ces  dispositions,  pour  voua 
averts  que  la  republique  reclame  cette  resolution, 
et  que  le  sort  de  l'itat  eat  en  vos  mains." 

Ce  discoun  n'eprouva  que  de  timides  contradic- 
tions; cependant,  la  deliberation  dura  huit  jours. 
L'aaaemblee,  ne  ae  jugeant  pas  aussi  sore  de  Tap* 

{probation  univeraelle  que  l'arateur  voulait  le  lui 
aire  eroire,  desirait  que  le  doge  donnat  lui-mcme  aa 
demission.  II  avait  deja  proposee  deux  Ibis,  et  on 
n'avait  paa  voulu  1'accepter. 

Ancune  loi  ne  portait  que  le  prince  fut  revocable ; 
il  etait  au  contraire  a  vie  et  lea  examples  qu'on 
pouvait  citer  de  plusieurs  doges  depoacs,  proavaient 
que  de  telle*  revolutions  avaient  toujours  ete  le 
resultat  d'un  mouvement  populaire. 

Maia  d'aiUeurs,  si  le  doge  pouvait  ctre  depose,  ce 
n'etait  paa  assurement  par  un  tribunal  compose 
d'un  petit  nombre  de  membrcs,  institue  pour  punix 
les  crimes,  ot  nullement  investi  du  droit  de  revoquer 
ce  que  le  corps  souverain  de  1* etait  avait  fait. 

Cependant,  le  tribunal  arreta  que  lea  six  conseil- 
lers  ae  la  seigneurie,  et  lea  chefs  du  conaeil  des  dix, 
se  transporteraient  aupres  du  doge  pour  lui  signiger, 
que  l'excellentissime  conaeil  avait  juge  convenable 
qu'il  abdiquat  une  dignity  dont  son  age  ne  lui  per- 
mettait  plus  de  remplir  les  fonctions.  On  lui 
donnait  1500  ducats  a'or  pour  son  entretien  et 
vingt-quatrt  heures  pour  se  decider.9 

le  oscari  repondit  aur-le-champ  avec  baaucoup  de 
gravite,  que  deux  fois  il  avait  voulu  ae  demettre  de 
aa  charge ;  o.u'au  lieu  de  le  lui  permettre.  on  avait 
exige  de  lui  le  serment  de  ne  plus  reitarer  cette 
demande ;  que  la  providence  avait  prolonge  aea 
jours  pour  l'eprouver  et  pour  l'afflige,  que  cependant 
on  n'etait  paa  en  droit  de  reproacner  aa  longue  vie 
4  un  homme  qui  avait  employe  quatre-vingt-quatre 
ana  au  service  de  la  republique;  qu'il  etait  pret 
encore  a  lui  sacrifler  sa  vie;  maia  que,  pour  sa 
dignite,  il  la  tenait  de  la  republique  entiere,  et  Qu'il 
se  reservait  de  repondre  sur  ce  sujet,  auana  la 
volonte  generale  se  serait  legalement  maniiestee. 

Le  lendemain,  a  1'heure  indiqupe,  les  conaefllers 
et  les  chefs  des  dix  se  preaenterent.  II  ne  voulut 
paa  leur  donner  d'autre  reponae.  Le  conseil  a'as- 
sembla  sur-le-ehamp,  lui  envoya  demander  encore 
une  fois  sa  resolution  seance  tenante,  et,  la  repoase 
ayant  ete  la  meme,  on  prononca  que  le  doge  etait 
releve  de  son  serment  et  depose  de  sa  dignite,  on 
lui  aasignait  une  pension  de  1500  ducata  d'or,  en  lui 
enjoignant  de  sortir  du  palais  dans  huit  jours,  sou* 
peine  de  voir  tous  ses  biens  connaques.f 
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BTRON'S  WORM. 


Le  lendemaJn,  ce  decret  fut  portc  au  doge,  et  ce 
fut  Jacques  Loredan  qui  eut  la  cruelle  joie  de  le  ltd 
presenter.  II  repondit :  "  Si  j'avais  pa  prevoir  que 
ma  vieillesse  fat  prejudiciable  i  IVtat,  le  chef  de  la 
republique  ne  se  serait  pas  montre  asses  ingrat, 
pour  preterer  aa  dignite  *  la  patrie ;  mais  cette  Tie 
lui  ayant  ete  utile  pendant  tant  d'annecs,  je  voulais 
lui  en  eon  sacrer  jusqu'au  dernier  moment.  Le 
decret  est  rendu,  je  m'y  conformerai."  Apres  avoir 
parle  ainsi,  il  se  dcpouula  dee  marques  de  sa  dignite, 
remit  1'anneau  ducal,  qui  rat  brise  en  sa  presence, 
et  d£s  le  jour  suivant  il  quitta  ce  palais,  qu'il  avait 
habite  pendant  trente-cinq  ans,  aocompagne  de  son 
frere,  de  ses  parents,  et  de  ses  amis.  Un  secretaire, 
qui  se  trouva  sur  le  perron,  1'invKa  a  descendre 
par  un  escalier  derobe,  afin  d'eviter  la  foule  du 
tie,  qui  s'etait  rassemblc  dans  les  cours,  mais 


I  8*7  refusa,  disant  quil  voolait  descendre  par  ou  il 
etait  monte;  et  quand  il  rat  au  bas  de  1  escalier 
des  geants,  il  se  retourna,  appuye  sur  la  bcqnille. 
vers  le  palais  en  proferant  ces  paroles :  "  Mes 
services  m'y  avaient  appelle,  la  malice  de  mes  enne- 
mis  m'en  fait  sortir.0 

La  foule  qui  s'ouvrait  sur  son  passage,  et  qui  avait 
peut-Stre  desire  sa  mort,  etait  emue  de  respect  et 
a'attendriasement.*  Rentre  dans  sa  maison,  il  re- 
commanda  a  sa  famille  d'oublier  les  injuries  de  ses 
ennemis.  Personne  dans  les  divers  corps  de  1'etat 
ne  se  erut  en  droit  de  s'etonner,  qu'un  prince  ina- 
movile  eut  ete  depose  sans  qu'on  lui  reproch&t 
rien :  que  Tetat  eut  perdu  sod  chef,  a  Vinsu  du  senat 
et  du  corps  souverain  lui-m$me.  Le  peuple  sent 
laissa  echapper  quelques  regrets :  une  proclamation 
dn  conseil  des  due  prescrivit  le  silence  le  plus  absolu 
sur  cette  affaire,  sous  peine  de  mort. 

Avant  de  donner  un  successeur  a  Francois  Fob- 
jari,  une  nouvelle  loi  fut  rendue,  qui  defendait  au 
doge  d'ouvrir  et  de  lire  autrement  qu*en  presence  de 
ses  conseillers,  les  depfiches  des  ambassadeurs  de  la 
republique,  et  les  lettres  des  princes  etrangera.f 

Les  electeurs'entrerent  au  conclave  et  nommerent 
au  dogat  Paschal  Malipier  le  90  Octobre,  1467.  La 
cloche  de  Saint-Marc,  qui  annancait  a  Vcnise  son 
notiveau  prince,  vint  frapper  1'oreille  de  Francois 
Foscari ;  cette  fois  sa  fermete  l'abandonna,  il  eprou- 
va  un  tel  saisissement,  qu'il  mourut  le  lendemain.£ 

La  republique  arrfita  qu'on  lui  rendrait  lea.  mem es 
honneurs  funebres  que  s'U  fut  mort  dans  l'exercice 
de  sa  dignite;  mais lorsqn'on  se  prcsenta  pour  enle- 
ver  ses  restes,  sa  veuve,  qui  de  son  nom  etait  Marine 
Nani,  drclara  qu'elle  ne  le  souftrirait  point ;  qu'on 
ne  devait  pas  traiter  en  prince  apres  sa  mort  celui 
qui  vivant  on  avait  depouille  de  la  couronne,  et  que 
puisqu'il  avait  consume  ses  bien  au  service  de  Tetat, 
elle  saurait,  consacrcr  sa  dot  a  lui  faire  rendrea  les 
derniers  honneurs. $  On  ne  tint  aucun  compte  de 
cette  resistance,  et  malgre  les  protestatiqns  de 
1'ancienne  dogaresse,  le  corps  fut  enleve,  revOtu 
des  ornemens  ducaux,  expose  en  public,  et  les 
obseques  forent  oelcbrces  avec  la  pompe  accou- 
turare.  Le  nouvean  doge  assista  au  convoi  en  robe 
de  senateur. 

La  pitie  qu'avait  inspirce  le  malheur  de  ce  vieil 
lard,  ne  fut  pas  tout-a-fait  sterile.  Un  an  apres,  on 
osa  dire  que  le  conseil  des  dix  avait  outrepasse  ses 
pouvoirs,  et  il  lui  fut  defendu  par  une  loi  du  grand 
conseil  de  s'ingcrer  a  l'avenir  ae  juror  le  prince,  a 
moins  que  ce  ne  fut  pour  cause  de  f<ionie.|| 

TJn  acte  d'autorite  tel  que  la  deposition  d'un 
doge  inamovible  de  sa  nature,  aurait  pu  exciter  un 
soulnremont  general,  ou  au  moins  occasioner  une 
division  dans  une  republique  autrement  constitute 
que  Venise.  Mais  depuis  trois  ans,  il  existait  dans 
cclle-ci  une  magistrature,  ou  plutot  une  autorite, 
devant  laquelle  tout  devait  se  faire. 
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Lb  Bog*  de  Venise,  qui  avait  preveuu  par  ce 
traite  une  guerre  non  moms  dangeruse  que  eeQe 
qu'il  avait  terminee  presque  en  meme  temps  par  It 
traite  de  Lodi,  etait  alors  parvenu  a  une  extreme 
vieillesM.  Francois  Foscari  oceupait  cette  pre- 
miere dignite  de  Tetat  des  le  16  Arrfl,  1428.  Quoi- 
ou'il  tut  deji  age  de  phis  deeinquante-un  ans  a 
repoque  de  son  election,  iletait  cependant  le  plus 
jeune  des  quarante-un  electeors.  11  avait  eu  beau- 
coup  de  peine  a  parvenir  an  rang  qu'il  eonvoitait, 
et  son  election  avait  ete  eonduite  avec  beaueoup 
d'addresse.  Pendant  plucieurs  jours  de  scrutin  ses 
amis  les  plus  seles  e  'etsdent  abstenus  de  lui  donner 
leur  suflrage,  pour  que  les  autre*  ne  le  eousiderat- 
sent  pas  comme  un  concurrent  redoubtable.*  Ls 
conseil  des  dix  craignait  son  credit  parmi  la  noblesse 
psuvre,  parce  qu'il  avait  cherch*  i  se  k  rendre 
favorable,  tandto  qu'il  etait  proeunteur  de  Saint- 
Marc,  en  faisant  employer  plue  de  trente  milk 
ducats  k  doter  des  jeunes  ftllea  de  bonne  maison,  <ra 
4  etablir  de  jeunes  gentQshommes,  On  craigtiait 
encore  sa  nombreuse  famille,  ear  alors  il  etait  ptre 
de  quatre  enpans,  et  marie  de  nou*enu;  enfln  on 
redoutait  son  ambition  et  son  govt  pour  la  guerre. 
L\>ninion  one  ses  adversaires  s'etaient  formee  ta 
lui  fut  veriilee  par  lea  evenemene ;  pendant  trente- 
quatre  ans  que  Foscari  fat  a  la  tete  de  la  rcpublioae, 
elle  ne  ceaaa  point  de  oombattre.  Si  ks  bostihtM 
etaient  suspendues  durant  quelques  mois,  e'etait 
pour  recommencer  bientot  avec  plus  de  vigoeur. 
Ue  fut  1'epoqne  ou  Venise  etendit  son  empire  sur 
Breacia,  Bergame,  Ravenne,  et  Crenie;  od  eflt 
fonda  sa  domination  de  Lombardie,  et  parut  sans 
cease  sur  le  point  d'asservir  toute  eetto  provises. 
Profond,  eourageux,  incbranlable,  Foscari  con- 
muniqua  aux  conseUs  son  propre  oaiaeteie,  et  »M 
talents  lui  firent  obtenir  plus  d'mlhienoe  sur  b 
republique  que  n'avaient  exerce  la  prapart  de  set 
pmlecesseun.  Mais  si  son  ambitkm  avait  eu  pour 
but  raggrandissement  de  sa  famille,  elle  fut  efueV 
lement  trompee;  trois  de  ses  ^ls  moumrcnt  dsaf 
les  huit  annees  qui  suivirent  sen  election;  !■ 
quatrieme,  Jacob,  par  lequel  la  maison  Fescari  s'ett 
perpetuce,  fut  victime  de  la  jalousie  du  conseil  des 
dix,  et  empoisonna  par  ses  malheurs  les  jours  oe 
son  pere.f 

En  effet,  le  conseil  des  dix,  redoublant  de  defiaset 
envers  le  chef  de  1'etat,  lorsqu'il  le  voyait  plus  fort 
par  ses  talens  et  sa  popularite,  veillsit  sans  cesse 
sur  Foscari,  pour  le  punir  de  son  credit,  et  de  a 

floire.  Au  mois  de  Fevrier,  1446,  Michel  Bevilacqu, 
lorentin,  exile  a  Teniae,  aecueat  en  secret  Jacques 
Foscari,  aupres  des  inquisiteurs  d'etat,  d'avoir  recti 
du  duo  Philippe  Visoonti,  des  presens  d'argent  et 
de  joyaux,  par  les  mains  des  gens  de  sa  maison. 
Telle  etait  l'odieuse  prooedure  adoptee  a  Ven»e, 
que  sur  cette  accusation  secrets  le  file  du  doge  dn 
representant  de  la  majeste  de  la  republique,  rat  mis 
a  fa  t6rture.  On  lui  arracha  par  restrapade  rarca, 
des  charges  port^es  contre  lui ;  il  fut  relegae  pour 
le  reste  de  ses  jours  a  Napoli  de  Rosoanie,  aree 
obligation  de  se  presenter  ohaque  matin  au  com* 
mandant  de  la  place,  t  Cependant,  le  valsseau  qm 
le  portait  ayant  touch*  a  Trieste,  Jacob,  grieve- 
ment  malade  des  suites  de  la  torture,  et  plus  encore 
de  rhumiliation  qu'il  avait  eprouvee,  demanda  eft 
grace  au  conseil  des  dix  de  n'etre  pas  envoy*  plus 
loin.  II  obtint  cette  favour,  par  une  deliberation  &i 
28Decembre,  1446;  il  fut  rappele  iTievise:  etO 
eut  la  liberte  d'habiter  tout  le  Trevisaa  indifierem- 
ment.} 
UvivaitenpaixaTrevise;  etlafllle  dsLeonan 
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OataHqt'B  avait  epousee  le  10  Ffcrrfer,  14*1, 
etait  Tenae  to  Midra  dans  ton  exfl,  loreque  le  6 
Xorsnhre,  lift,  Almoro  Donate,  chef  du  eonaeil 
des  set,  fat  assessine.  Lea  deux  autree  mquisiteurs 
d'etat,  Triaeano  Grlttf  et  Antonio  Venieri,  porterent 
mr  soapcon*  ear  Jacob  Foscari,  parce-qu'un 
doaertique  4  tni,  nomme  Olivier,  avait  ete  to  ce 
sMs  meme  a  Venise,  et  avait  des  premiers  donne 
janottfenedeeataaaaaainat.  Oliver  fat  mi*  a  la 
tartere,  mail  il  nk  juequ'a  Is  An,  avec  nn  courage 
netatnlaele,  le  crime  dont  on  I'accusait,  quoique 
as  jams  euaaent  la  barbaric  de  lni  faire  donner 
W«  ouatre-viiigte  tours  d'eatrapede.  Cepen- 
drnt,  eonme  Jacob  Foscari  avait  de  puissans  motifs 
d'iniaiitle  centre  le  eonaeil  des  dix,  qui  l'avait  eon- 
«mnf,  et  qui  temoignait  de  la  name  an  doge  son 
}***  aa  essays  de  mettre  4  son  tonr  Jacob  a  la 
tartars,  et  Ton  prolongea  contre  lni  eea  afireux 
Jjanaene,  sans  reuseir  a  en  tirer  ancnne  confession. 
jul^esa  dinegation,  le  oonaeil  dea  dix  le  eondamna 
i*tw  traatporte  4  la  Canee,  et  accorda  use  recom- 
P«wei  son  delate**.  Mala  lea  horribles  doulenrs 
pe  Jacob  Foscari  arait  eprouvees  avaient  trouble 
»  nison,  ses  porsecuteurs  touches  de  ee  dernier 
wear,  pemirent  qu'on  le  ramenit  4  V  enise  le  26 
Ma,  1451.  U  embraaaa  son  pen,  il  pniaa  dans  ses 
wwrtations  ouelque  courage  et  qnetoue  calme, 
*  u  Ait  reconduit  immediatemeat  4  la  Canee.* 
wr  oet  eotrefaites,  Nicolas  Erisso,  homme  dej4 
Bott  poor  un  precedent  crime,  confesea,  en  mou- 
iwt,  quo  e'ctait  lni  qui  avoit  tue  Almoro  Do- 
iato.t 

J*  malheureux  dogs,  Francois  Foscari,  arait  dej4 
?*che  a  aiusieurs  reprises,  4  abdiquer  one  dignite 
jjfoneste  4  lni-mem*  et  a  aa  nunffle.  D  lni  sem- 
«  que,  redsseendu  au  rang  de  simple  oitoyen, 
•warns  il  n'msnixerait  plus  de  crainte  on  de  jalousie, 
<m  n'accablenat  plus  son  fils  par  eea  effiroyables 
P*Mcuuoms,  Abattu  par  la  mart  de  sea  premiers 
«feM,ii  avoit  voula,  de*  le26  Jmu,  1433,  deposer 
«ae  dignite,  durant  l'exercice  de  laquelle  aa  patrie 
ant  etc  tourmentee  par  la  guerre,  par  la  paste,  et 
m  an  mslheurs  de  tout  genre-J   A  renou  vela  oette 

E Portion  apres  lea  iugemena  rendua  contre  son 
;  mais  Is  eonaeil  des  dix  le  retenait  forcement 
gr  le  trdne,  oomme  il  retenait  son  ils  dans  les 

Sn  Tain  Jacob  Foacari,  oblige  de  ae  presenter 
ttiqae  jour  au  gouTemeur  de  la  Canee,  reelamait 
jaatre  l'injustice  de  sa  demiere  sentence,  snr 
uqoeDs  la  confession  d'Erizso  ne  laaaait  plus  de 
aoutes.  En  Tain  il  demandait  grace  au  nrouche 
*ajeu  des  dix ;  il  ne  pourait  obtenir  aucune 
ttponse.  Le  desir  de  revoir  son  pere  et  sa  mere, 
ttnr*s  tons  deux  au  dernier  terme  de  la  vieillesse, 
*™r  de  revoir  une  patrie  dont  la  cruaute  ne 
jjjntait  pas  un  si  tendre  amour,  se  changerent  en 
™  en  one  vraie  urenx.  Ne  pouvant  retourner  a 
jemse  pour  y  vivre  libre,  il  youlut  du  moins  y  aller 
f.6™1®  un  suppiice.  II  ecrivit  au  due  de  Milan 
J*.  a?  I?  ****»  1^56,  pour  implorer  sa  protection 
wprcs  du  senat :  et  sachant  qu'une  telle  lettre 
*™  consideree  comme  un  crime,  il  l'exposa  hu- 
mane dans  un  lieu  ou  il  etait  sdr  qu'elle  serait 
**n«  V*i  les  espions  qui  rentouraient.  En  effet, 
« iettoe  «?tant  deferee  au  conseil  des  dix,  on  1'envoTa 
tSSS6*  aussit6t,  et  n  fut  reconduit  a  Venue  le  19 
jQpet,  USB.) 

J^cob  Foscari  ne  nia  point  sa  lettre,  il  raconto  en 
■»n»  temps  dans  quel  but  il  l'avait  ecrite  et  com- 
J«Dt  a  l'araxt  fait  tomber  entre  les  mains  de  son 
?2«ut.  Malffre  ces  aveux,  Foscari  fut  remis  a  la 
j™r«j  et  on  lni  donna  trente  tours  d'eatrapade, 
g«ff  jwr  sHl  conflrmerait  ensuite  ses  depositions. 
,<wao  on  le  dctacha  de  la  corde,  on  le  trouva 
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dechire  par  eea  horribles  seoonaaes.  Les  juges 
pennirent  alors  a  son  p*re,  a  sa  mere,  a  sa  femme, 
et  a  ses  flls,  d'aller  le  roir  dans  sa  prison.  Le  vieux 
Foscari,  appuye  sur  sun  baton,  ne  se  trains  qu'avec 
peine,  dans  la  chambre  on  son  fils  unique  etait  pans* 
de  sea  blessures.  Ce  fils  demandait  encore  la  grace 
de  mourir  dans  sa  maison.— "  Retoume  a  ton  exil, 
mon  fils,  puisque  ta  patrie  l'ordonne."  lui  dit  le 
doge,  uet  soumets-toi  a  aa  Tolonte/'  Mais  en 
rentrant  dans  son  palais,  ee  malheureux  Tieillard 
s'eranoult,  epuiae  par  la  violence  qu'il  s'etait 
faite.  Jacob  derait  encore  passer  une  annee  en 
priaon  a  la  Canee,  arant  qu'on  lui  rendlt  la 
memo  liberte  limitee  a  laquelle  il  etait  rcduit 
arant  cet  eYCnement;  maia  a  peine  rot  il  de- 
barque  sur  cette  terre  d'exil,  qu'il  y  mourut  de 
douleur.* 

Des-lors,  et  pendant  quince  mois,  le  vieux  doge, 
accable  d'annees  et  de  chagrins,  ne  recouvra  plus  la 
force  de  son  corns  ou  celle  de  son  ftme ;  11  n'assistait 
plus  a  aucun  des  conseils,  et  il  ne  pouvait  plus 
reraplir  aucune  des  fonctions  de  sa  dignity.  H  etait 
entre  dans  aft  quatre-vingt-sixieme  annee,  et  si  le 
eonaeil  dea  dix  arait  et*  susceptible  de  quelque 
pitie,  il  aurait  attendu  en  silence  la  fin,  sans  doute 
prochaine,  d'une  carriere  marquee  part  tant  de  gloire 
et  tant  demalheurs.  Mais  le  chef  du  conseil  des' dix 
etait  alors  Jacques  Loredano,  fils  de  Marc,  et  neven 
de  Pierre,  le  grand  amiral,  qui  touteleur  vie  avaient 
ete  les  ennenus  acharnes  du  vieux  doge.  lis  avaient 
transmis  leur  name  a  leurs  enmns,  et  cette  vieille 
rancune  n'etait  pas  encore  satisfaitcf    A  l'insti- 

Sation  de  Loredano,  Jerome  Barbarigo,  inquisiteur 
'etat,  proposa  au  conseil  des  dix,  au  mois  d'Octo- 
bre,  1457,  de  soumettre  Foscari  a  une  nouvelle 
hnxniliation.  Des  que  ce  magistrat  ne  pouvait  plus 
remplir  ses  fonctions,  Barbarigo  demanda  qu'on 
nommftt  un  autre  doge.  Le  eonaeil,  qui  avait  refuse 
par  deux  foia  1'abdication  de  Foscari,  parce  que  la 
constitution  ne  pouvait  la  nermettre,  neaita  avant 
de  se  mettre  en  contradiction  avec  aes  proprea 
deereta.  Lea  discussions  dans  le  eonaeil  et  fa  junte 
se  prolongerent  pendant  huit  jours,  jusque  fort 
avant  dans  le  nuit.  Cependant,  on  fit  entrer  dans 
raaaemblee  Marco  Foscari,  procurateur  de  Saint- 
Mare,  et  frere  du  doge,  pour  qu'il  rot  lie  par  le 
redoubtable  aerment  du  secret,  et  qu'il  ne  pat  arre- 
ter  les  men  eea  de  ses  ennetnis.  Enfin,  le  conseilse 
rendit  aupres  du  doge,  et  lui  demanda  d'abdiquer 
volontairement  un  emploi  qu'il  ne  pouvait  plus 
exercer.  "J'ai  jure,"  repondit  le  neillard,  ude 
remplir  jusqu'a  ma  mort,  selon  mon  honneur  et  ma 
canscience,  les  fonctions  auxqnelles  ma  patrie  m'a 
appele.  Je  ne  puis  medelir  moi-m^me  de  mon 
sorment ;  qn'un  ordre  des  conseils  dispose  de  moi, 
je  rn'y  soumettrai,  mais  je  ne  le  devancerai  pas.'' 
Alors  une  nouvelle  deliberation  du  conseil  delia 
Francois  Foscari  de  son  serment  ducal,  lui  assnra 
une  pension  de  deux  mills  ducats  pour  le  rests  de 
sa  vie,  et  lui  ordonna  d'evacuer  en  trois  jours  le 
nalais,  et  de  depeser  les  ornemens  de  sa  dignite. 
Le  doge  ayant  remarque  parmi  les  conseillers  qui 
lui  porterent  cet  ordre,  un  chef  de  quarante  qu'il 
ne  connoissait  pas  demanda  son  nom :  "  Je  suls  le 
file  de  Marco  Memmo,"  lui  dit  le  eonsdller. — "Ah ! 
ton  pere  etait  mon  ami,"  lui  dit  le  vieux  doge,  en 
soupirant.  II  donna  ausaitot  des  ordres  pour  qu'on 
tranaport&t  ses  effets  dans  une  maison  a  lui ;  et  le 
lendemain  28  Ootobre  on  le  vit,  se  soutenat  a  peine, 
et  appuye  sur  son  vieux  frere,  redesoendere  eea 
tones  escaliers  sur  leaquels,  trente-quatre  ana 
auparavant,  on  l'avait  vu   installe   avec  tant  de 

Sompe,  et  traverser  ces  memes  sslles  od  la  repub- 
que  avait  reou  rex  sermons.  Le  peuple  entier 
parut  indigne  de  tant  de  durete  exercee  contre  un 
vieUlard  qu'il  respeotait  at  qu'il  aimait;  maia  le 
eonaeil  dea  dix  fit  publier  une  defense  de  parier  da 
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cette  revolution,  sous  peine  d'etre  tradnit  devant 
lei  inquisiteurs  d'etat.  Le  20  Octobre,  Pasqual 
Malipieri,  procnrateur  de  Saint-Mere,  fut  elu  pour 
successeur  de  Foscari ;  celui-ei  n'eut  pat  neanmoins 
l'humiliation  de  vivre  sujet,  la  od  ll  avait  regne. 
En.  entendant  le  son  dea  cloches,  qui  sonnaient  en 
actions  de  traces  pour  cette  election,  il  mourut 
lubitement  a'une  hemorrhagic  causee  par  une  veine 
qui  s'eclata  dans  sa  poitrine.* 


"Lb  doge,  blesse  de  trouver  constamment  un 
eontradicteur  et  un  censeur  si  amer  dans  son  here, 
lui  dit  un  jour  en  plein  conseil :  "  Measure  Augusttn, 
yous  faite  tout  votre  possible  pour  hater  ma  mort ; 
yous  vous  flattes  de  me  succeder;  maia,  si  les  autres 
yous  connaissent  anssi  bien  que  je  vous  connais,  ils 
n'auront  garde  de  yous  elire."  La-dessus  il  se  le 
leva,  emu  del  colere,  rentra  dans  son  appartement, 
et  mourut  quelques  jours  apres.  Ce  frere,  contre 
le  lequel  il  s'etait  emporte,  rut  precisement  le  suc- 
cesseur  qu'on  lui  donna.  C'etait  un  mi-rite  dont 
on  aimait  a  tenir  compte ;  surtout  a  un  parent,  de 
s'etre  mis  en  opposition  avec  le  chef  de  la  repub- 
lique."  J— -Darv,  Histoire  de  Venue,  vol.  ii.  sec.  xi. 
p.  533. 


In  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work 
upon  "  Italy,"  I  perceive  the  expression  of  "  Borne 
of  the  Ocean  "  applied  to  Venice.  The  same  phrase 
occurs  in  the  "  Two  Foscari."  My  publisher  can 
vouch  for  me  that  my  tragedy  was  written  and  sent 
to  England  some  time  before  I  had  seen  Lady  Mor- 
gan's work,  which  I  only  received  on  the  16th  of 
August.  I  hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coinci- 
dence, and  to  yield  the  originality  of  the  phrase  to 
her  who  first  placed  :.t  before  the  public.  I  am  the 
more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I  am  informed  (for  I 
have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and  those 
accidentally)  that  there  hare  lately  been  brought 
against  me  charges  of  plagiarism.  I  have  also  had 
an  anonymous  sort  of  threatening  intimation  of 
the  same  kind,  apparently  with  the  intent  of  extort- 
ing money.  To  such  charges  I  have  no  answer  to 
make.  Ono  of  them  is  ludicrous  enough.  I  am 
reproached  for  having  formed  the  description  of  a 
shipwreck  in  verse  from  the  narrative  of  many 
actual  shipwrecks  in  proee,  selecting  such  materials 
as  were  most  striking.  Gibbon  makes  it  a  merit 
la  Tasso  "  to  have  copied  the  minutest  details  of 
the  Siege  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Chronicles."  In 
me  it  may  be  a  demerit,  I  presume :  let  it  remain 
so.  Whilst  I  have  been  occupied  in  defending 
Pope's  character,  the  lower  orders  of  Grub  street 
appear  to  have  been  assailing  mine:  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  both  in  them  and  in  me.  One  of  the  accu- 
sations in  the  nameless  epistle  alluded  to  is  still 
more  laughable :  It  states  seriously  that  I  •*  received 
five  hundred  pounds  for  writing  advertisements  for 
Day  and  Martin's  patent  blacking!  "  This  is  the 
highest  compliment  to  my  literary  powers  which  I 


oyer  received.  It  states  also  "that  a  person  ktt 
been  trying  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Townsend,  a  gentleman  of  the"  law,  who  was  with 
me  on  business  in  Venice  three  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  any  defamatory  particulars  of 
my  life  from  this  occasions T  isiter.  Mr.  Town- 
send  is  welcome  to  say  what 
these  particulars  merely  i 
general  what  the  literary  loa 
their  way  of  setting  to  work, 
I  am 
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knows.  I  1 
how  the  world  in 
vorld  contains,  and 
other  charge  made, 
tasette "  is,  that  I 
wrote  the  notes  to  "Queer  Mab : "  a  work  which  I 
never  saw  till  some  time  a»*er  its  publication,  and 
which  I  recollect  showing  to  Mr.  Sotheby  as  a  poem 
of  great  power  and  imagination.  I  never  wrote  a 
line  of  the  notes,  nor^ever  saw  them  except  in  their 
published  form.  No  one>knows  better  than  their 
real  author,  that  his  opinions  and  mine  differ 
materially  upon  the  metaphysical  portion  of  that 
work ;  though  in  common  with  all  who  are 
not  blinded  by  baseness  and  bigotry,  I  highly 
admire  the  poetry  of  that  and  his  other  pubu 
cations. 

Mr.  Bouthey,  too,  in  his  pious  preface  to  a  poem 
whose  blasphemy  is  as  harmless  as  the  sedition  of 
Wat  Tyler,  because  it  is  equally  absurd  with  that 
sincere  production,  calls  upon  the  "  legislature  to 
look  to  it,"  as  the  toleration  of  such  writings  led  to 
the  French  Revolution :  not  suc'i  writings  as  Wat 
Tyler,  but  as  those  of  the  "  Satanic  School."  This 
is  not  true,  and  Mr.  Southey  knows  it  to  be  net 
true.  Every  French  writer  of  any  freedom  was 
persecuted ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  exiles, 
Mannontel  and  Diderot  were  sent  to  the  Bastfle, 
and  a  perpetual  war  was  waged  with  the  whole  class 
by  the  existing  despotism.  In  the  next  place  the 
French  Revolution  was  not  occasioned:  by  any 
writings  whatsoever,  but  must  have  occurred  had 
no  such  writers  ever  existed.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
attribute  every  thing  to  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  French  Revolution  to  every  thing  but  its 
real  cause.  That  cause  is  obvious— the  government 
exacted  too  much,  and  the  people  could  neither  cm* 
nor  bear  more.  Without  this,  the  Encyclopedists 
might  have  written  their  fingers  off  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  alteration.  And  the  EnQiish 
Revolution— (the  first{  I  mean)— what  was  it  occa- 
sioned by?  The  Puntane  were  surely  as  pious  and 
moral  as  Wesley  or  his  biographer  i  Acts— acts  on 
the  part  of  go\  eminent,  and  nor  writings  against 
them,  have  caused  the  past  convulsions,  and  are 
tending  to  the  future. 

I  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no  revolu- 
tionist; I  wish  to  see  the  English  constitution 
restored  and  not  destroyed.  Born  an  aristocrat, 
and  naturally  one  by  temper,  with  the  greater  part 
of  my  present  property  in  the  funds,  what  have  7  to 
gain  by  a  revolution?  Perhaps,  I  have  more  to 
lose  in  every  way  than  Mr.  Southey,  with  all  his 
places  and  presents  for  panegyrise  and  abuse  into 
the  bargain.  But  that  a  revolution  is  inevitable,  I 
repeat.  The  government  may  exult  over  the  repres- 
sion of  petty  tumults ;  these  are  but  the  receding 
waves  repulsed  and  broken  for  a  moment  on  the 
shore,  while  the  great  tide  is  still  rolling  on  and 
gaining  ground  with  every  breaker.  Mr.  Southey 
accuses  us  of  attacking  the  religion  of  the  country; 
and  is  he  abetting  it  by  writing  lives  of  WeeUe* 
One  mode  of  worship  is  merely  destroyed  by 
another.  There  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a 
country  without  a  religion.  We  shall  be  told  of 
France  again ;  but  it  was  only  Paris  and  a  frantic 
party,  which  for  a  moment  upheld  their  dogmatic 
nonsense  of  theopbilanthropy.  The  church  o?  Eng- 
land, if  overthrown,  will  be  swept  away  by  the 
sectarians,  and  not  by  the  skeptics.  People  ait 
too  wise,  too  well-intonned,  too  certain  of  their 
own  immense  importance  in  the  realms  of  spaot« 
ever  to  submit  to  the  impiety  of  doubt.  There 
may   be   a   few   sura   diffident   speculators,  like 
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a  tht  pels  sunbeam  of    

Dit  flier  are  Terjissw;  and  their  opinions,  with- 
es* enthusiasm  or  appeal  to  the  passions,  car, 
sever  gain  nronwstoo  unless,  indeed,  they  an 
persecuted  <W,  to*  be  rare,  will  increase  any- 
tiling.  •'  1 

Mr.  8.  with  a  erWrdly  ferocity,  exults  orer  the 
anticipated  "  death  ei  repentance  "  of  the  objects 
of  his  dislike;  an*  jwnkfes  himself  in  a  pleasant 
"Virion  of  Jndffsr  '  '."  in  prose  ss  well  as  Terse, 
toll  of  impious  intyttsnee.  What  Mr.  S/s  sensa- 
tion* or  ours  mar  belli  she  awful  moment  of  leaving 
this  state  of  exietenotfUieither  he  nor  we  can  -pre- 
tend to  decide.  In  common,  I  presume,  with  most 
rasa  of  any  reflection,  I  hare  not  waited  for  a 
"death-bed"  to  repent  of  many  of  my  actions, 
notwithstanding  the  ••  diabolical  pride"  which  this 
pitiful  renegaAo  in  his  rancour  would  impute  to 
those  who  scorn  him.  Whether  upon  the  whole 
the  coed  or  erU  of  my  deeds  may  preponderate  is 
sot  for  me  to  ascertain ;  but,  as  my  means  and 
opportunities  hare  been  greater,  I  snail  limit  my 
present  defence  to  an  assertion  (easily  proved,  if 
necessary),  that  I,  "  in  my  degree,  have  done 
more  real  good  in  any  one  given  year,  since  I  was 
twenty,  than  Mr.  Southey  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
shifting  and  turn-coat  existence.  There  are  several 
actions  to  which  I  can  look  back  with  an  honest 
pride,  not  to  be  damped  by  the  calumnies  of  a  hire- 
Una.  There  axe  others  to  which  I  recur  with  sorrow 
and  repentance;  but  the  only  act  of  my  life  of 
which  Mr.  Southey  can  have  any  *eal  knowledge. 


as  It  was  one  which  brought  me  in  contact  with  a 
near  connexion  of  his  own,  did  no  dishonor  to  that 
connexion  nor  to  me. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  Mr.  Souther's  calumnies  on 
a  different  occasion,  knowing  them  to  be  such, 
which  he  scattered  abroad  on  his  return  from 
Switserland  against  me  and  others :  they  have  done 
him  no  good  w  this  world,  and,  If  his  creed  be  the 
right  one,  they  will  do  less  in  the  next.  What  hit 
" death-bed"  may  be,  It  is  not  my  province  to 
predicate:  let  him  settle  it  with  his  Maker,  ss  I 
must  do  with  mine.  There  is  something  at  once 
ludicrous  and  blasphemous  in  this  arrogant  scribbler 
of  all  work  sitting  down  to  deal  damnation  and 
destruction  upon  nis  fellow-creatures,  with  Wat 
Tyler,  the  Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third,  and  the 
Elegy  on  Martin  the  regicide,  all  shuffled  together 
in  his  writing-desk.  One  of  his  consolations  sp- 
in to  be  a  Latin  note  from  the  work  of  a  Mr. 
ndor,  the  author  of  "  Gebir,"  whose  friendship 
for  Robert  Southey  will,  it  seems,  "  be  an  honor  to 
him  when  the  ephemeral  disputes  and  ephemeral 
reputations  of  the  day  are  forgotten."  I  for  one 
neither  envy  him  "  the  friendship,"  nor  the  glory  In 
reversion  which  is  to  accrue  from  it,  like  Mr.  Thelus- 
son's  fortune  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
This  friendship  will  probably  be  as  memorable  as 
his  own  epics,  which  (as  I  quotod  to  him  ten  oi 
twelve  Tears  ago  in  "  English  Bards  ")  Person  said 
"  would  be  remembered  when  Homer  and  Virgil  are 
forgotten,  and  not  till  then."  For  the  present,  * 
leave** 
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PREFACE. 

In  publishing  the  tragedies  of  Sardanapalus  and 
the  Two  Foscari,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  they  were 
not  composed  with  the  most  remote  view  to  the  stage, 

On  the  attempt  made  by  the  Managers  in  a  for- 
mer instance,  the  public  opinion  has  been  already 
expressed. 

With  regard  to  my  own  private  feelings,  as  it 
seems  that  they  are  to  stand  for  nothing,  I  shall 
say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  compositions 
in  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to 
preserve,  and  in  the  other  to  approach  the  "  uni- 
ties ; "  conceiving  that  with  any  very  distant  depar- 
ture from  them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no 
drama.  He  is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this 
notion  in  present  English  literature ;  but  it  is  not  a 
system  of  his  own,  being  merely  an  opinion,  which, 
not  very  long  ago,  was  the  law  of  literature  through- 
out the  world,  and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilised 
parts  of  it.  But  "  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela," 
and  are  reaping  the  advantages  of  the  change.  The 
writer  is  far  from  conceiving  that  any  thing  he  can 
adduce  by  persons!  precept  or  example  can  at  all 
approach  his  regular,  or  even  irregular  predecessors; 
he  is  merely  giving  a  reason  why  he  preferred  the 
more  regular  formation  of  a  structure  however 
feeble,  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  all  rules  what- 
soever. Where. ho  has  failed  the  failure  is  in  the 
arohitect,— and  not  in  the  art 


In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  fo.lov 
the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus :  reducing  it,  how* 
ever,  to  such  dramatic  regularity  as  I  best  could, 
and  trying  to  approach  the  unities.  I  therefore 
suppose  the  rebellion  to  explode  and  succeed  in  one 
day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy  instead  of  the  long  war 
of  the  history. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 

Jfim.— Sardanapalus,  King  of  Nineveh,  and 
Assyria,  £c. 
A&BACBfl,  the  Mode,  who  expired  to  1b 

Throne. 
Bblbsbs,  a  Chaldean  and  Soothsayer. 
Salbmkmbs,  the  King'*  Brother4n4aw. 
Altada,   an  Aeeyrian    Officer  of  the 

Pania. 
Zambs. 

Sfbbo. 

BALBA. 

YFomsfi.— Zabina,  the  Queen. 

Mtrbha,  an  Ionian  female  Slave,  and 
the  Favorite  of  Sabdanapaxus. 
Women  competing  the  Harem  of  Sardanapalus, 
Guards,  Attendants,  Chaldean  Priests,   Meieh 
4c.,  $c. 

8eene— a  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Nineveh. 


SARBANAPALUS. 


$4» 


ACT  I. 

8GBHB  L 

AHaUimthePalaee. 


»,  (soUm.)  Hb  hath  vmg'd  hit  queen, 
but  still  he  is  her  lord; 
Be  hath  wrong'd  my  sister,  still  he  is  my  brother ; 
He  hath  wrong'd  his  people,  still  he  is  their  sot- 


And  I  most  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject: 

fie  namst  not  perish  thus.    I  will  not  see 

The  Mood  of  Nimrod  and  Semiramis 

Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 

Of  empire  ending  like  a  shepherd's  tale ; 

He  most  be  roused.    In  his  effeminate  heart 

There  is  a  careless  courage  which  corruption 

Has  not  all  quench'd,  and  latent  energies, 

Repress'd  by  earcumstance,  but  not  deetroy*d— 

Stecp'd,  but  not  drown'd,  in  deep  voluptuousness. 

If  beam  a  peasant,  he  had  been  a  man 

To  bavre  reach'd  an  empire ;  to  an  empire  born, 

He  will  bequeath  none ;  nothing  but  a  name, 

Which  his  sons  will  not  prise  in  heritage  :— 

Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 

His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 

Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 

He  should  not  be  and  is.    Were  it  less  toil 

To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  ? 

To  heed  an  army  than  to  role  a  harem  ? 

He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  dulls  his  soul. 

And  saps  his  goodly  strength,  in  toils  which  yield 

not 
Health  Hke  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war- 
He  must  be  roused.    Ala*  I  there  is  no  sound 

[Sound  of  soft  music  heard  from  within. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.    Hark !  the  lute, 
The  ryre,  the  timbrel ;  the  lascivious  tinklings 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  Toioes 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women, 
Mast  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel, 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Letts  erown'd  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
lies  negligently  by  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it, 
\jof  where  they  come !  already  I  perceive 
The  reeking  odors  of  the  perfumed  trains, 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls, 
At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels, 
As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  female, 
The  grandson  of  Semiramie,  the  man-queen. 
He  comes  1  Shall  I  await  him  ?  yes,  and  front  him, 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other, 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.    They  come,  the  ilaves, 
Led  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves. 


SCENE  II. 

taster    Sasdjlxapaxus  effeminately  aVssiei,   As* 
hmd  crowned  withjlowers,  and  hie  robe  negligently 
\  by  a  train  of 


Sar.  (speaking  to  eome  of  hie  attendants.)  Let 
the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded,  and  lit,  and  farnish'd  forth 


Fer  an  eapeaml  banquet ;  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there:  see  nought  wanting 
And  bid  the  gallery  be  prepared.    There  is 
A  cooling  breese  which  crisps  the  broad  clear  river 
We  will  embark  anon.    Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
To  share  the  soft  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 
Well  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 
When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us, 
And  you  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  theirs  i 
Till  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time, 
And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha,1  choose. 
Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me  i 

Myr.  My  lord 

Sar.  My  lord,  my  life!  why  answereth  thou  sc 
coldly? 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answer'd. 
Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  rulest  mine— say,  wouldst 

thou 

Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  from  me  ? 

Myr.  The  king's  choice  is  mine. 

Sar.  I  pray  thee  say  not  so :  my  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire, 
Lest  it  should  clash  with  thine ;  for  thou  art  still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others 

Myr.  I  would  remain:  I  have  no  happiness 
Save  in  beholding  thine ;  yet 

Sar.  Yet!  what  TBT? 

Thy  own  sweet  will  shall  be  the  only  barrier 
Which  ever  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Myr.  I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hoot 
Of  council ;  it  were  better  I  retire. 

Sal.  (comes  forward  and  say*  J  The  Ionian  slave 
says  well ;  let  her  retire. 

Sar.  Who  answers  ?  How  now,  brother  ?  * 

Sal.  The  quern's  brother. 

And  your  most  faithful  vassal,  royal  lord. 

Sar.  (addressing  hie  train.)  As  I  have  said,  let 
all  dispose  their  hours 
Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

[The  court  retiring, 
(To  Mtukha,  who  is  going.)  Myrrha !  I  thought 
thou  wouldst  remain. 

Myr.  Great  king, 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar.  But  thou  lookedst  it ; 

I  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes, 
Which  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Myr.  8ire!  your  brother 

Sal.  His  consort's  brother,  minion  of  Ionia ! 
How  darest  thou  name  me  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar.  Not  blush! 

Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 

crimson 

Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 
Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blind- 


Which  will  not  see  it.  What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha? 

Sal.  Let  them  flow  on ;  she  weeps  for  more  than 
one, 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Sar.  Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow! 

Sal.  Curse  not  thyself— millions  do  that  already. 

Sar.    Thou  dost  forget  thee:    make  me  not 
remember 
I  am  a  monarch. 

Sal.  Would  thou  oouldst ' 


MO 
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Myr.  My  sovereign, 

I  pray  and  thou,  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

Sar.  Since  it  must  be  so,  and  thii  churl  baa 
check'd 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go ;  but  recollect 
That  we  muat  forthwith  meet :  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  pretence.  [Exit  Mybbhjl. 

Sal.  It  may  be, 

Thon  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  erer ! 

Sar.  Brother, 

1  can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this ;  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

Sal.  .     Tie  beyond 

That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature, 
Which  I  would  urge  thee.    O  that  I  ootid  rouse 

thee! 
Though  'twere  against  myself. 

Sar.  By  thegodBaal! 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant. 

Sal.  So  thou  art 

Think'st  thou  there  Is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  ?  the  despotism  of  vice— 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury— 
The  negligence— the  apathy— the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth-— produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses  * 

The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 
The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it ;  so  that  whether 
A  foreign  (be  invade,  or  civil  broil 
.  Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal : 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer ; 
The  lost  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  people  ? 

Sal.  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister's  wrongs ; 
A  natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews ; 
Faith  to  the  king,  a  faith  he  may  need  shortly, 
In  more  than  words ;  respect  for  Nimrod's  line ; 
Also,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not 

Sar.  What's  that  ? 

Sal.  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  it ; 

I  love  to  learn. 

Sal.  Virtue. 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ears- 
Worse  than  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet ; 
I've  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sal.  To  change  the  irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of 
vice. 

Sar.  From  whom  ? 

Sal.  Even  from  the  winds,  If  thou  couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

Sar.   Come,  I'm  indulgent,  as  thou  knowest, 
patient, 
Is  tnou  hast  often  proved— speak  out,  what  moves 
thee? 

Sal.  Thy  peril. 

Sar.  Say  on. 

Sal.  Thus,  then :  all  the  nations, 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  fo>  wrath  against  thee. 

Sar.  'Gainst  me/  Wnat  would  the  slaves  ? 

Sal.  A  king. 


Sar.  And  what 

Amlthen? 

Sal,  In  their  eyes  a  nothing ;  but 

In  mine  a  man  who  might  be  something  still. 

Sar.  The  railing  drunkards  J  why,  what  would 
they  have  ? 
Haws  they  not  peace  and  plenty  ? 

Sal.  Of  the  first 

More  than  is  glorious ;  of  the  last,  for  less 
Than  the  king  reek*  of. 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better  ? 

Sal  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'et 
looks 
Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
Beyond  them,  'tis  but  to  some  mountain  palavea, 
Till  summer  heats  wear  down.   O  glorious  Baud ! 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A  god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a  god 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown, 
This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero, 
Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril ! 
For  what  ?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a  revel, 
Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a  minion. 

Sar.  I  understand  thee— thou  wouldst  hare  me  go 
Forth  as  a  conqueror.    By  all  the  stars    ' 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read— the  restless  slaves 
Deserve  that  I  should  curse  them  with  their  wishes, 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

Sal.  Wherefore  not r 

Semiramis— a  woman  only— led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges, 

Sar.  "fis  most  true.    And  how  returned  } 

Sal.  Why,  like  a  man-— a  hero ;  baffled,  out 
Not  vanquished.  With  but  twenty  guards,  she  mads 
Good  her  retreat  to  Baetria. 

Sar.  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures  ? 

Sal.  Our  annals  say  not 

Sar.  Then  I  will  say  te  them— 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  fled  to  Baetria,  leaving  to  the  ravens, 
And  wolves,  and  men— the  fiercer  of  the  three, 
Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.    Is  this  glory  } 
Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

Sal.  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fess. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  although  she  fafl'd  in  India, 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Baetria,  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  sway'd— and  thou  might*  rwmy. 

Sar.  I4 

She  but  subdued  them. 

Sal.  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  will  need  her  sword  more  than  your 
sceptre. 

8ar.  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not ! 
I've  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such— they  say 
He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god, 
An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship, 
Who  conquer'd  this  same  golden  realm  of  lad 
Thou  prat'st  of,  where  Semiremis  was  vanqniahM. 

Sal.   I  have  heard  of  such  a  man;  and  thosj 
perceiv'st 
Tliat  he  is  deem'd  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar.  And  in  his  godship  I  will  honor  him— 
Not  much  as  man.    What  hoi  my  cupbearer  | 
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JUL  Wti.*  means  the  king  ? 
8er.  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  ■sclent  conqueror.    Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enter  Cupbearer. 

Star,  (addressing  the  Cupbearer.)  Bring  me  the 
golden  goblet  thick  with  gems, 
Widen  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod's  chalice.   Hence ! 
FN  fall,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

Sal.  Is  this  moment 

A  fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept-off  revels  ? 

Re-enter  Cupbearer,  unth  wme. 
Sar.  (taking  ike  cup  from  him.)  Noble  kinsman. 
If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  He  not,  this  Bacchus 
Conquered  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 
Sal.  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  deity. 
Sar.  Not  so : — of  all  his  conquests  a  few  columns 
Which  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mine,  if  I 
Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  conveyance,  are 
The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  he  shed, 
The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 
But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  the  title 
To  immortality— -the  immortal  grape 
From  which  he  first  express'd  the  soul,  and  gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  done. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  hare  been 
A  mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  grave ; 
And,  hke  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 
A  sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 
Here's  that  which  deified  him— let  it  now 
Humanise  thee ;  my  surly,  chiding  brother, 
Pkdge  me  to  the  Greek  god ! 

Sat  For  all  thy  realms 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country's  creed. 

Sar.  That  is  to  say,  thou  thinkest  him  a  hero, 
That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans ;  and  no  god, 
Because  he  turn'd  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment, 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  reriTes  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  Weariness  forget  his  toil, 
And  Fear  her  danger ;  opens  a  new  world 
When  this,  the  present,  palls.   Well,  then  I  pledge 

thee 
And  Ami  as  a  true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drinks. 

8eJ.  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour  ? 
Sar.  And  if  I  did,  'twere  better  than  a  trophy, 
Being  bought  without  a  tear.    But  that  is  not 
Vj  present  purpose :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me, 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest. 
(lb  the  Cupbearer.)  Boy,  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer. 

SaL  I  would  but  hare  recall'd  thee  from  thy  dream : 

Better  by  me  awaken'd  than  rebellion. 

Sar.  Who  should  rebel  ?  or  why  ?  what  cause  ? 

pretext? 

t  am  the  lawful  king,  descended  from 

A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 

tVhat  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people, 

Hurt  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me  ? 

Sal.  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  speak  not. 

Sar.  But 

Thou  thmk'st  that  I  have  wrong'd  the  queen :  Is't 

not  so? 

SaL  Think!  Thou  hast  wrong'd  her ! 

Sar  Ptfience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 


She  has  all  power  and  splendor  of  her  station, 

Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs, 

The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 

I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed— for  state, 

And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 

If  she  or  thou  supposcd&t  I  could  link  me 

Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 

He  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

Sal.  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme:  my  btood 
disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salcmenes'  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord ! 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent. 

Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother  ? 

Sal.  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sar.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves  !  they 
murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  into  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges ; 
Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws, 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

So/.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines, 
And  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtue. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities : 
There's  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  one  day— what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 
Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

Sal.  'Tis  most  true; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sar.  Shame  me !  By  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well 
built, 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse !  Say  what 
Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  and  rule, 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human ;  hear—"  Sardanapalus, 
The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  buflt  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip,"  • 

Sal.  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects ! 

Sar.  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  Up 
edicts— 
"  Obey  the  king— contribute  to  his  treasure- 
Recruit  his  phalanx— spill  your  blood  at  bidding-* 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil." 
Or  thus— "  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
81ew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  arc  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy.** 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors  J  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Ungroaning  to  the  tomb ;  I  take  no  license 
Which  I  deny  to  them.    We  all  are  men. 

Sal.  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods—     * 

Sar.  In  (fust 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  uot  men  I 
Talk  not  of  such  to  me !  the  worms  are  gods ; 
At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods, 
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And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment. 

Those  gods  were  merely  men ;  look  to  their  issue— 

I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 

But  nothing  godlike,  unless  it  may  be 

The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 

To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 

The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that's  human) 

To  be  indulgent  to  my  own. 

Sal.  Alas! 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  BeaTd.— "Wo—  Wo 
To  the  unrivalTd  city  ! 

Sar.  What  dost  dread  ? 

Sal.  Thou  art  guarded  by  thymes ;  in  a  few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee, 
And  thine  and  mine ;  and  in  another  day 
What  u  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus'  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  ? 

Sal.  Ambitious  treachery, 

Which  has  environ'd  thee  with  snares ;  but  yet 
There  is  resource :  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet 

Sar.  The  heads— how  many  ? 

Sal.  Must  I  stay  to  number, 

When  even  thine  own's  in  peril  ?  Let  me  go ; 
Give  me  thy  signet— trust  me  with  the  rest. 

Sar.  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

Sal.  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek 
for  thine  ? 

Sar.  That's  a  hard  question— but,  I  answer,  Yes. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without  ?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest  ? — Let  them  be  arrested. 

Sal.  I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me :  the  next 
moment 
Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o'er  the  palace, 
Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  all. — 
Trust  me. 

Sar.       Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  over : 
Take  thou  the  signet.  [Gives  the  signet. 

Sal.  I  have  one  more  request. — 

•Sar.  Name  it. 

SaL  That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet !  Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom !    Let  them  come, 
And  do  their  worst :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them ; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner ;  nor  forbear  the  goblet ; 
Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less ; 
Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour. — I  fear  them  not 

Sal.  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thou  not, 
if  needful  ? 

Sar.  Perhaps.    I  have  the  goodliest  armor,  and 
A  sword  of  such  a  temper ;  and  a  bow 
And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth : 
A  little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 
And  now  I  think  on't,  'tis  long  since  I've  used  them, 
Even  in  the  chase.    Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother  ? 

Sal.  Is  this  a  time  for  such  fantastic  trifling  ? — 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them  ? 

Sar.  Will  I  not  ? 

Oh  !  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  111  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  turn'd  into  a  distaff. 

Sal.  They  say,  thy  sceptre's  turn'd  to  that  already  ? 

Sar.  That's  false !  but  let  them  say  so  j  the  old 
Greeks, 


Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  ci^«u  nero,  Hercules, 
Because  he  loved  a  Lydian  queen :  thou  unrwt 
The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seise 
Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

Sal.  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  No; 

They  dared  not  They  were  kept  to  toil  and  combat 
And  never  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  armor 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail ;  it  irks  me  not. 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.    What  are  the  sank  tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeding. 
That  I  should  prise  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamor  ? 

Sal.  You  have  said  they  are  men ; 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs  are- 

And  better,  as  more  faithful :— but,  proceed ; 
Thou  hast  my  signet :— since  they  are  tumultuous, 
Let  them  be  temper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it    I  hate  all  pain, 
Given  or  received ;  we  have  enough  within  us, 
The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch, 
Not  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burden 
Of  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen* 
By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation, 
The  fatal  penalties  imposed  on  life : 
But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 
I  have,  by  Baal !  done  all  I  could  to  soothe  them: 
I  made  no  wars,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 
I  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them. 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

Sal.  Thou  stopp'st  short 

Of  the  duties  of  a  king ;  and  therefore    . 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie.— Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch ;  else  for  me 
The  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

Sal  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  Is 
be  so. 

Sar.  What  mean'st  thou r— 'tis  thy  secret;  that 
desirest 
Few  questions,  and  I'm  not  of  curious  nature, 
Take  the  fit  steps ;  and,  since  necessity 
Requires,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.    Ne'er 
Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  peaee 
The  peaceful  only ;  if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stern  Nimrod  from  his  ashes, 

The  mighty  hunter."    I  will  turn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  vers, 
But  would  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be  human. 
What  they  have  found  me,  they  belie ;  that  wkk* 
They  yet  may  find  me— shall  defy  their  wish 
To  speak  it  worse ;  and  let  them  thank  themselves. 

Sal.  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel  ? 

Sar.  Feel!  who  feels  net 

Ingratitude  ? 

Sal.  I  will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.     Keep  thou  awake  that 

energy 

Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee. 
Apt  thou  raay'st  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign, 
As  powerful  in  thy  realm.    Farewell ! 

lExit  Siuxin. 

Sar.  (solus.,  Farewell  I 
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Hssftns;  and  as  his  Sage*  bean  my  signet, 
Which  is  to  him  a  sceptre.*  He  is  stem 
As  I  in  heedless ;  and  the  slaves  deserve 
To  feel «  master.    What  may  be  the  danger, 
I  know  sot:  he  hath  found  it,  let  him  quell  it 
Host  I  consume  my  life— this  little  life- 
la  guiding  against  all  may  make  it  less? 
It  a  not  worth  so  much!  It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death, 
f racing  revolt ;  suspecting  all  about  me, 
Beeaose  they  sxe  near ;  and  all  who  are  remote, 
Beeaase  they  are  afar.    But  if  it  should  be  so— 
If  fiiej  should  sweep  me  off  from  earth  and  empire, 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 
1  hare  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image ; 
To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those— 
Acts  of  this  clay !    Tie  true  I  have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became*  the  synonyms  of  death— 
A  tenor  and  a  trophy.    But  for  this 
I  fee!  bo  penitence ;  my  life  is  lore : 
If  I  most  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 
Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  nWd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish 'd 
Os  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear : 
U  then  they  bate  me,  'tis  because  I  hate  not: 
H  they  rebel,  'tit  because  I  oppress  not. 
Oh,  men!  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not 

sceptres, 
And  mow'd  down  like  grass,  eke  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  (heontents  infecting  the  fair  son, 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility.— 
IH  think  no  mere. Within  there,  ho ! 


Enter  on  Attendant. 
Smr.  Slave,  tell 

TWlenimi  Myrrh,  we  would  crave  her  presence. 
Attmd.  Xing,  she  »  here. 

Mtbbha  enten. 

eV.  (apart  to  Attendant.)    Away! 
[Addrttemg  M ybbha. )  Beautiful  being 

Hum  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 
It  throbb'd  for  thee,  and  here  thou  eomest:  let  me 
Been  that  some  unknown  influence,  some  sweet 


faanumicates  between  us,  though  unseen, 
la  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

*V-  There  doth. 

Sar.  I  know  these  doth,  but  not  its  name} 

Wkatiiit? 

•tyr.        In  my  native  land  a  god, 
And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  god's, 
Exalted :  yet  I  own  'tis  only  mortal ; 
For  what  I  feel  is  hnmbis»  end  yet  happy- 
nut  is,  ft  would  be  happy ;  but 

[MTBEHAewises. 

%r.  There  comes 

^ever  something  between  us  and  what 
*•  seen  our  happmese :  let  me  remove 
Jj*  barrier  whieh  that  hesitating  accent 
^*laim*  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal'd. 

V.  My  lord!— 

Gap.  My  lausl  my  kiag>--eire— sovereign ;  thus  it 


'*  ever  t bus  addresa'd  with  awe, 
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I  ne'er 


m 

Can  see  a  smile,  unless  in  eome  broad  banquet's) 

Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 

Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality 

Or  I  have  quaff 'd  me  down  to  their  abasement. 

Myrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 

Lord— king— sire— monarch— nay,  time  was  I  prised 

them, 
That  is,  I  suffer' d  them  from— slaves  and  nobles ; 
Bnt  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love, 
The  lips  which  have  been  press'd  to  mine,  a  chill 
Comes  o'er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

Myr.  Would  that  we  could ! 

Sar.  And  dost  thou  feel  this  *— Why  t 

Myr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  oanst 
never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  is—* 

ifyr.  The  true  value  of  a  heart ; 

At  least,  a  woman's. 

Sar.  I  have  proved  a  thousand— 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 

Myr.  Hearts  ? 

Sar%      •  I  think  so, 

Myr.  Not  one !  the  time  may  come  thou  may'st. 

Sar.  It  will 

Hear,  Myrrha ;  Salemenes  has  declared— 
Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belus, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I-p» 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
In  peril. 

Myr.    He  did  well. 

Sar.  Andsay'stttofiso? 

Thou  wham  he  spurn'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  brash  ? 

Myr.  I  should  do  both 

More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.    But  thou  speak'st  of  peril— 
Peril  to  thee— 

.  Sar.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medee— and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what— a  labyrinth  of  things— 
A  mase  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries : 
Thou  know*st  the  man— it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest.  Come,  we'll  think  no  more  on'*— 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Myr.  Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.    Thou  hast  not 
Spurn'd  his  sage  cautions  ? 

Sar.  What  ?— and  dost  thou  leer  1 

ifyr.  Fear  ?— I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  feat 
death? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

Myr.  I  lows. 

Sar.  And  do  not  I  ?    I  love  thee  far— far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ;— yet  I  blench  not. 

Myr.  That  means  thou  lovest  nor  thyself  nor  me 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself, 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.    This  is  too  rash : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost. 

Sar.  Lost !— why  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who 
dared 
te  to  win  them? 
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Jsfyr.  Who  is  lie  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ?    When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sar.  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiled 

loo  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I  am  your  subject ! 
Master,  I  am  your  slave !  Man,  I  have  loved  you  !<— 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  foe  to  monarch*— 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters    an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.    If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Save  me,  my  beauty !    Thou  art  very  fair, 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love— not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 

Sar.  I  speak  of  woman's  love. 

Myr.'  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast, 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips, 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak'st  music ; 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favorite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.   Nay,  weep  not— calm  thee. 

Myr.  I  weep  not.-— But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 

Sar.  Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True— true :  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me. 

filar.  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  save  me,  as 
thou  saidst  ? 

Myr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war— the  war  of  brethren. 

Sar.  Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war,  and  warriors — 
I  live  in  peace  and  pleasure :  what  can  man 
Do  more? 

Myr.     Alas !  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace ;  and  for  a  king, 
Tis  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

Sar.  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  the  last. 

Myr.  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar.  Dost  thou  say  so,  Myrrha  ? 

Myr.  I  speak  of  civic  popular  love,  iel/Aore, 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law, 
Yet  not  oppress'd— at  least  they  must  not  think  so ; 
Or  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary, 
To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 
A  king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel, 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory !  what's  that  ? 

Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They  cannot  answer ;  when  the  priests  speak 
for  them, 
TR*  far  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.   Look   to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's 
founders. 

bm  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  oasmot, 


But  what  wouldst  have  ?  the  empire  fat  been  ftfcndfi, 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sar.  At  least  I  will  enjoy  it 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates ; 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared, 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return, 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet, 
Shall  blase  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  sit 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers  like 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  like 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times, 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths, 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.    Let  us  on 

Enter  Pakza.  * 

Pan.  May  the  king  live  for  ever ! 

Sar.  Not  an  hoar 

Longer  than  he  can  love.    How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a  lie, 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity.    Well,  Pania ! 
Be  brief. 

Pan.    I  am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 
That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace ;  when  the  general  returns, 
He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

Sar.  What !  am  I  then  ooop'd  ? 

Already  captive  ?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ?    Tell  prince  Salemenes, 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

Pan.  1  must  obey,  and  yet— 

Myr.  Oh,  monarch,  listens- 

How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Within  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance, 
And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people's  longing ; 
Leaving  thy  subjects'  eyes  ungratified. 
The  satraps  uncontrolTd,  the  gods  unwonhrpp'd, 
And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
Till  all,  save  evil,  slumber'd  through  the  realm  I 
And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day, 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  ?    WiH  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a  few  home, 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  father's  race, 
And  for  thy  son's  inheritance  i 

Pan.  Tis  true! 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Despatched  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

8ar.  No,  it  must  not  be. 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm  ( 

Sar.  Away! 

Pan.  For  thai 

Of  all  thy  faithful  subjects,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine. 

Sar.  These  are  mere  phvntaaiss 

There  is  no  peril :— 'tk  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes  to  approve  his  seal, 
And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  na. 

Myr.  By  all  that's  good  and  gtarioeja  take  tfaj 
counsel. 

Sar.  Business  to  mmtvm  \ 
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Mr.  Ay,  or  death  to-night 

Sar.  Why  let  it  come  then  unexpectedly 
"Midst  jo}  tnd  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love ; 
Bo  let  me  fall  like  the  pluck'd  rose !— lar  better 
Thus  than  be  withered. 

Myr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yield, 

Bren  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stirrM 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  reveL 

Sar.  No. 

Myr.  Then  yield  tor  mine  ; 

For  my  sake! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Tis  the  first 

Boon  which  I  erer  ask'd  Assyria's  king. 

Sar.  That's  true,  and  wer't  my  kingdom  must  be 
granted. 
WeQ,  for  thy  sake,  I  yield  me.    Pania,  hence  1 
Thou  hear'st  me. 

Pan.  And  obey.  [Exit  Paxil. 

Sar.  I  m&rrel  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  me  ? 

Myr.  Thy  safety ;  and  the  certainty  that  nought 
Could  urge  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thai  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danger. 

Sar.  And  if  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  shouldst  thou  ? 

Myr.  Because  thou  dost  not  fear,  I  fear  for  thee. 

Sar,  To-morrow  thou  wilt  smile  at  these  vain 
fancies. 

Myr.  U  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be  where  none 


And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 
And  thou? 
Sar.         I  shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 
Myr.  Where? 

Sar.  With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Semiramis, 

So\t  in  Assyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am— may  make  me  nothing— 
Bat  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be ; 
I  wOl  not  lire  degraded. 

Myr.  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  erer  dare  degrade  thee. 
Sar.  And  who  will  do  so  now  ? 
Myr.  Dost  thou  suspect  none  ? 

Sar.  Suspect  .'—that's  a  spy's  office.    Oh !  we  lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words,  * 
And  Tainer  fears.    Within  there !— ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  must  make  a  prison  of  our  palace, 
At  least  well  wear  our  fetters  jocundly ; 
If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 
Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.    Ho!  within  there! 
[Exit  Sahdanapaltjb. 
Myr.  feolue.J  Why  do  I  love  this  man  ?    My 
country's  daughters 
I*o*e  none  but  heroes.    But  I  have  no  country ! 
The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.   I  love  him ; 
And  that's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.    Be  it  so : 
The  hour  is  coming  when  he'll  need  all  love, 
And  find  none.    To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
Would  hare  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed : 
I  was  not  made  for  either.    Could  I  save  him, 
I  should  not  love  him  better,  but  myself; 
And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 
la  my  owh  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger 
And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  perciving 


That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 

The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 

Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 

Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 

'Twixt  Ilion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart, 

He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and 

triumph. 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still, 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 
May  show  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
His  throne.    I  must  not  lose  him  from  my  sight. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Portal  of  the  tame  Halt  of  the  Palace. 

Beiese9t  (tohu.)  The  sun  goes  down:  methinks 
he  sets  more  slowly, 
Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire ; 
How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  clouds 
Like  the  blood  he  predicts.    If  not  in  vain, 
Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 
I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 
For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  'tis  the  furthest 
Hour  of  Assyria's  years.    And  yet  how  calm  t 
An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  fsaH— • 
A  summer's  sun  discloses  it.    Yon  disk, 
To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem'd  everlasting ;  but  oh !  thou  true  tun ! 
The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 
As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of  » 

Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 
Thy  lore  unto  calamity  ?    Why  not 
Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 
All  glorious  burst  from  ocean  ?  why  not  dart 
A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  years, 
As  of  wrath  to  its  days  ?    Hear  me !  oh !  hear  me 
I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant— 
I  have  gased  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 
And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams, 
When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.   I  have  watehM 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee, 
And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee, 
And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer'd— but 
Only  to  thus  much :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks- 
Is  gone— and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge* 
To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 
Its  hues  of  dying  glory.    Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ?    'Tie  a  sunset; 
And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  In  decay. 

Enter  Asbacbs,  by  an  inner  door. 

Art.  Beleses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ?    Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscover'd  day  ? 
Our  business  is  with  night— 'tis  come. 

Bel  But  not 

Gone. 
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man  wosfs. 


Arb.  Let  it  roll  on— ire  are  ready. 

Bel.  Tee. 

Would  it  were  over. 

Arb.  Does  the  prophet  doubt, 

To  whom  the  very  start  shine  victory  ? 

BeL  I  do  not  doubt  of  yictory— but  the  rietor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that  Meantime 
I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  lrfll  out-sparkle  our  allies— your  planets. 
There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.    The  she-king, 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  mates.    The  order 
Is  issued  far  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 
The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
QnafTd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

BeL  Twas  a  brave  one. 

Arb.  And  is  a  weak  one — 'tis  worn  out— well 
mend  it. 

Bel.  Art  sure  of  that? 

Arb.  Its  founder  was  a  hunter— 

I  am  a  soldier— what  is  there  to  fear  ? 

Bel  The  soldier. 

Arb.  And  the  priest,  it  may  be ;  but 

If  you  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines  ?  why  stir  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine  ? 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky. 

Arb.  J  look. 

Bel.  What  seeat  thou? 

Arb.  A  fair  summer's  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

BeL  And  midst  them,  mark 

Ton  earliest,  and  the  brightest  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well? 

Bel  'Tis  thy  natal  ruler— thy  birth  planet 

Arb.  (touching  Mm  scabbard.)  My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard :  when  it  shines, 
It  shall  out-daszle  comets.    Let  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.  When  we  conquer, 
They  shall  have  temples— ay,  and  priests— and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of— what  gods  thou  wilt ; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just, 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout 

Bel.   Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave— thou 
hast  not 
Stan  me  turn  baok  from  battle. 

Arb.  No ;  I  own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain, 
As  skilful  in  Chaldea's  worship ;  now, 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 
And  be  the  warrior  ? 

Bel.  Why  not  both?  t 

Arb.  The  better ; 

And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect.    This  woman's  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.    To  have  pluck'd 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne, 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel, 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm* 
And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be— 

Bel.  Bo  not  deem  it 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet 
And  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy* 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stern  Salemenes. 

Arb.  They'll  not  resist. 


Bet. 
Arb. 


Why  not  ?  they  are  soss]B>. 
TTrw 


And  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command  theft. 

Bsi.  That  Salemenes  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thing  that  goveroi, 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.   Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels  ? 

Bel.  But 

Not  from  the  council— there  he  is  ever  constant 

Arb.  And  ever  thwarted ;  what  would  you  hat* 


To  make  a  rebel  out  of  ?    A  fool  Teigning, 
His  blood  dishonor'd,  and  himself  disdain'd; 
Why,  it  is  hie  revenge  we  work  for. 

Bel.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so :  this,  I  doubt  ot 

Arb.  What,  If  we  sound  him  ? 

Bel.  Tea— if  the  time  tarred. 

Enter  Balsa. 

Bal.  8atraps!  The  king  commands  your  presence 
at 
The  feast  to-night 

Be/.  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  ? 

Bal.  No ;  here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How  !in  the  palace  ?itwaa  not  thus  order**, 

Bed.  It  is  so  order' d  now. 

Arb.  And  why? 

Bal.  I  know  not 

May  I  retire? 

Arb.  Stay. 

Bel.  (to  Arb.  amd*. )  Hush!  let  him  go  his  way. 
( Alternately  to  Bal.)  Yes,  Balea,  thank  the  aw* 

aich,kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  any,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crumbs  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour— was't  midnight  ? 

Bal.  It  was :  the  place  the  hall  of  Nimrod.  Lords, 
I  humble  me  before  you,  and  depart   [JSsvf  Balsa. 

Arb.  I  like  not  this  same  sadden  change  of  p1»*  *» 
There  is  some  mystery :  wherefore  should  hechsagt 
it? 

Bel.  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  timet  a  day  ? 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful— 
And  moves  more  parasangs  in  its  intents 
Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  foe  at  fault. — Why  dost  thou  mow? 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion,— it  was  ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

Bel.  And  he  loved  his  queen— 

And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides— 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.                    Still— I  like  it  not 
If  he  has  changed— why,  so  must  we :  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 
Beset  with  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  courticrr, 
But  in  the  hall  of  Nimrod 

Bel.  la  it  so? 

Methought  the  haughty  soldier  fear'd  to  mount 
A  throne  too  easily—does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  ? 

Arb.  'When  the  hour  comes 

Thou  shslt  perceive  how  far  I  feat  or  no. 
Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake— and  gaily  pi*!** 
for— 
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fchsa  kwn  upon  the  die-*  kingdom. 

M  I  hare  foretold  already— thou  wilt  win  it; 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

Art.  Now  were  I  a  soothsayer, 

I  would  have  boded  to  much  to  myself. 
Bat  be  the  atari  obey**— I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.    Who's  here ! 

Enter  Saxbxbnbs. 

flbiSatmnsl 

BtL  My  prince! 

Sat  Well  met— I  sought  ye  both. 

Bat  diewhere  than  the  palace. 

Asb.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Sal  Tis  not  the  hour. 

Arb.  The  hour !— what  hour  ? 

SaL  Of  midnight; 

BtL  Ifidnight,  my  lord ! 

SkL  What,  are  you  not  invito? 

Bsk  Ohl  yea— we  had  forgotten. 

Sal  Ib  it  usual 

Thai  to  forget  a  sovereign's  invitation  ? 

Art.  Why— we  but  now  received  it. 

&*  Then  why  here? 

•Arb.  On  duty. 

SaL  On  what  duty? 

BtL  On  the  state's. 

We  have  the  privilege  to -approach  the  presence, 
Bat  found  the  monarch  absent. 

&l  And  I  too 

abi  span  duty. 

«4f*.  May  we  crave  its  purport  ? 

assY  To,  arrest  two  traitors.    Guards  1    Within 
there! 


Sal.(t 


Enter  Guards. 
) 


Satraps, 


Bel  (dttoernighis.)  My  lord,  bsholdmy  smmetar. 

A*  (drawing  hi*  sword.)  Take  mine. 

«wlfeeVssw»vJ  IwiU. 

Arb.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade— 

The  hih  unite  net  this  ^wrf, 

SaL  (dswmtng.)  How !  dost  thou  brave  me  ? 

T»  we&-~this>  saves  a  trial,  and  false  meroy . 
SoMswnvhssjr  down  the  rebel ! 

Arb.  Soldiers!  Ay- 


Alone!  foolish  flaw- 
that  a  prince  should  shrink 


SaL 
What  is 


Of  open  fosse  i    We  dread  thy  treason,  not 

Thy  strength:   thy  tooth  is  naught,  without  Us 

The  serpent's,  not  the  lien's.    Cat  him  down. 
Bel.  (imierpoamg .)  Axbaces !  Are  you  mad?  Ham 
Inatrender'd 
Mfriisjyd  ?  Then  trust  Ukemeour  sovereign's  justice. 
Arb.  No— IwiU  sooner  trust  the  stars  thou  prat'st 
of 
And  this>  alight  arm,  sod  die  a.  king  at  least 
Of  my  own  breath  and  body— so  far  that 
None  else  shell  chain  them. 

8mk(swJk*Gmmrds.)         Yon  heat  A*»  and  wo, 
Ta*»suw»tto«y~fcilL 

[The  Guard*  attach  Annaim*,  who  defend*  him- 
eejf  tw/tawfs>  and  dsmtercutly  till  they  waver. 
Sal.  Is  it  even  so;  end  must 


I  do  the  hangman's  office  ?    Recreants  I  sew 
How  yon  should  fell  a  traitor. 

[Salbmshsu  attack*  A&bacbs. 

Enter  Sardanapalus  and  Train. 

Bar.  Hold  your  hands— 

Upon  your  lives,  I  say.  What,  deaf  or  drunken  } 
My  sword !  0  fool,  I  wear  no  sword:  here,  fellow, 
Give  me  thy  weapon.  [To  a  Q*ar*\ 

[Sabdanapalus  enatchet  a  sword  from  on*  of 
the  soldier*,  and  mahes  between  the  combatants 
—they  seperate. 

Sar.  In  my  Yerf  palace  I 

What  hinders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain, 
Audacious  brawlers  ? 

Bel.  Sire,  your  justice. 

SaL  Or— 

Tour  weakness. 

Sar.  (raising  hi*  sword,)  How  ? 

SaL  Strike !  so  the  blow's  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor— whom  you  spare  a  moment, 
I  trust,  /or  torture— I'm  content. 

Sar.  Whatr-him ! 

Who  dares  assail  Axbaces  ? 

Sal.  l\ 

Sar.  Indeed! 

Prince,  yon  forget  yourself.    Upon  what  warrant ? 

Sal.  (showing  the  signet.)  Thine. 

Arb.  (confused.)  The  king's ! 

Sal.  Yes !  and  let  the  king  confirm  it. 

Sar.  I  parted  not  from  this  for  such  a  purpose 

SaL  You  parted  with  it  for  your  safety— I 
Employ'd  it  for  the  best    Pronounce  in  person 
Here  I  am  but  your  slave— a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

Your  swords. 

[Asbacbs  and  Sauuibxbs  return  their  swords 
to  the  seaboards. 

Sal.  Mine's  sheathed:   I  pray  you  sheathe  not 
yours; 
vTis  the  sole  sceptre  left  thee  now  with  safety. 

Sar.  A  heavy  one ;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 
(To  a  Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon  back. 

Well,  sirs, 
What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Bel.  The  prince  must  answer  that 

SaL  Truth  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theirs. 

Sar.  Treason— Arbaces  !  treachery  and  Belesea— 
That  were  an  union  I  will  not  believe. 

BeL  Where  is  ths  proof? 

SaL  I'll  snswer  tnat,  if  once 
The  king  demands  your  fellow-traitor's  award. 

Arb.  (to  SaL)  A  sword  which  hath  been  drawn  es 
oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foe*. 

Sal.  And  now  against  his  brother, 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himeelf. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible :  he  dared  not ;  no- 
No— I'll  not  hear  of  such  things.     These  vara 

bickerings 
Arejpawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives. 
Yon  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

Sal.  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty, 
And  I  will  answer  alL 

Sar.  Why,  if  I  thought  so 
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But  no,  it  cannot  be :  the  Mede  Arbaees—     • 

The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier— -the  best  captain 

Of  mil  who  discipline  our  nation*— No, 

I'll  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 

The  seimetar  to  me  he  never  yielded 

Unto  our  enemies.    Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 

Sal.  (delivering  back  the  signet.)  Monarch,  take 
back  your  signet. 

Sar.  No,  retain  it; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

Sal.  Sire, 

I  used  it  for  your  honor,  and  restore  it 
Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Sar.  So  I  should: 

He  never  ask'd  it. 

8aL  Doubt  not,  he  will  hare  it, 

Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  respect. 

Bel.  I  know  not  what  hath  prejudiced  the  prince 
So  strongly  'gainst  two  subjects,  than* whom  none 
Hare  been  more  zealous  for  Assyria's  weal. 

Sal.  Peace,  factious  priest,  and  faithless  soldier ! 
thou 
Unit'st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vices 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not.    Thy  fellow's  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  temper'd 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Bet.  Hear  him, 

My  liege— the  son  of  Belus !  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar.  Oh!  for  that  I  pray  you 

Let  him  hat*  absolution.    I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ;  feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  bettering  that  the  race 
From  whence  I  sprung  are— what  I  see  them— ashes. 

Bel  King  1  Do  not  deem  to :  they  are  with  the 
stars, 


Sar.  You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise, 
If  you  preach  farther— Why,  thti  is  rank  treason. 

Sal.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idols !    Let  him  be  released— 
Sire  him  his  sword. 

Sal  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I  pray  ye  pause. 

Sar.  Yes  and  be  sermonised, 

And  dinn'd,  and  deafen'd  with  djjad  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea's  starry  mysteries. 

Bel.  Monarch!  respect  them. 

Sar.  Oh !  for  that— I  lore  them ; 

I  love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault, 
And  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha's  eyes ; 
I  love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  in 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  ware, 
As  the  light  breese  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fringe  his  banks :  but  whether  they  may  be 
Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods. 
As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night, 
Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I  know  nor  care  not. 
There's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I  would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore ; 
Besides  I  know  of  these  all  clay  can  know 
Of  aught  above  it,  or  below  it— nothing. 
I  see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty— 


When  they  shine  on  my  gravel  shall  know  neither 

Bel  For  neither,  sire,  say  better. 

Sear.  I  will  wait, 

If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 
In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  your  ministry— not  loving  either. 

Sal.  (aeide.)  His  lusts  have  made  him  mad.  Thai 
must  I  save  him, 
Spite  of  himself. 

Sar.  Please  you  to  hear  me,  satraps ! 

And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  because  I  doubt  thee 
More than  the  soldier;  and  would  doubt  thee  all, 
Wert  thou  not  half  a  warrior :  let  us  part 
In  peace— I'll  not  say  pardon— which  must  be 
Barn'd  by  the  guilty ;  this  I'll  not  pronounce  ye, 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 
Your  own ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 
But  fear  not— for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearful— 
And  so  live  on.    Were  I  the  thing  some  think  me, 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drops 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 
Of  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust, 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  be  crown'd  to  reign  o'er— let  that  pass. 
As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  deem  ye  guilty, 
Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.    Albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you ; 
And  should  I  leave  your  fate  to  sterner  judges, 
And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  they  now  are,  were 
Once  honest.    Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  clemency— 

Bel,  ( interrupting  him.)  Is  worthy  of  yourself; 
and,  although  innocent, 
We  thank 

Sar.  Priest !  keep  your  thanksgivings  fox  Betas; 
His  ofispring  needs  none. 

Bel.  But  being  fawMMmt      - 

Sar.  Be  silent— Guilt  is  loud.    If  year©  loyal, 
Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  grateful. 

Bel.  80  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a  mere  fevor, 

Sar.  That's  a  good  sentence  for  a  homifrm, 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.    Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign's  cause  before  hw  people. 

Bel  I  trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  earn 

But  many  causers :— if  ye  meet  with  such. 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  hesvTen 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars. 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  I  pray  you  note, 
That  there  are  worse  things  betwixt  earth  and  heavem 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  none  9 
And,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Enough  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare  him 
Were   they  once  masters— but  that's    doubtful 

Satraps! 
Your  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty 
To  use  them  ss  ye  will— but  from  this  hoar 
I  have  no  call  for  either.    Sslemenee ! 
Follow  me. 

[B*emt  Sabdamapalub,  Salbkbkbs,  emd  Cfc 
Dram,  40.  leaving  Abbaobs  emd  Bbxbsbb. 

Arb.  Belssest 

Bel.  Now  what  think  you? 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost 
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JUL  That  we  hare  won  the  kingdom, 

j4rfr.  What?  thus  suspected— -with  the  sword  slung 
o'er  ns 
Bat  by  a  single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering, 
To  be  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath 
Which  spared  us— why,  I  know  not 

BeL  Seek  not  why; 

Bat  let  as  profit  by  the  interval. 
The  hour  is  still  our  own— our  power  the  same— 
The  night  the  same  we  destined.   He  hath  changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Suspicion  into  such  a  certainty 
Ai  mutt  make  madness  of  delay. 

Ark  And  yefr— 

BeL  What,  doubting  still  ? 

Arb.  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more, 

fitted  them  from  Salemenes. 

BeL  And  how  long 

WEI  he  so  spare  ?  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

Arb.  Or  sober,  rather.    Tet  he  did  it  nobly ; 
Owe  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 


BeL        Say  bravely. 

Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

But  it  has  toueh'd  me,  and,  whate'er  betide, 
I  will  no  further  on. 

BeL  And  lose  the  world! 

Arb.  Lose  any  thing  except  my  own  esteem. 

Bel.  I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A  king  of  distaffs! 

Arb.  But  no  less  we  owe  them ; 

And  I  should  blush  far  more  to  take  the  grantor's ! 

BeL  Thou  may'st  endure  whate'er  thou  wilt,  the 


Htre  written  otherwise. 

Arb.  Though  they  came  down, 

And  marshalTd  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 
I  would  not  follow. 

BeL  This  is  weakness    worse 

Thin  a  seared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead, 
And  waking  in  the  dark.— Go  to—go  to. 
Arb.  Methought  he  took'd  like  Nimrod  as  he 
spoke, 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 
And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 
BeL  I  told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 
him, 
And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him— 
""hat  then  ?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Afb.  But  we 

The  meaner  -.—Would  he  had  not  spared  ns ! 

BeL  So— 

Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  ? 

Arb.  No— but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  Hve  ungrateful. 

BeL  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men  t 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
Fools  treachery    and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden, 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Hash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
Twixt  thee  and  8alemenes,  thou  art  turn'd 
Into--what  shall  T  say  ?— Sardanapalas  1 
I  know  no  ^»^<— **  more  ignonnnious. 

Arb.  But 

An  hoar  ago,  who  dated  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  hghtly— as  it  is, 
I  mast  forgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us— 
i  herself  would  not  have  done  it. 


Bel.  No— The  queen  liked  no  shares  of  the 
kingdom, 
Not  even  a  husband. 

Arb.  I  must  serve  him  truly— 

Bel  And  humbly? 

Arb.  No,  sir,  proudly— being  honest 

I  shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven; 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
Tou  may  do  your  own  deeming— you  have  codes. 
And  mysteries  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction, 
And  must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

BeL  Have  you  finish'd  ? 

Arb.  las— 

With  you. 

BeL        And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 
As  quit  me  ? 

Arb.  That's  a  sacerdotal  thought. 

And  not  a  soldier's. 

Bel.  Be  it  what  you  will- 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Arb.  Mo. 

There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

Bel.  If  it  must  be  so— 

I'll  on  alone. 

Arb.  Alone  1 

Bel.  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Arb.  Butthisisfill'd. 

Bel.  With  worse  than  vaoanoy  - 

A  despised  monarch.    Look  to  it,  Arbaees : 
I  have  still  sided*  eheriah'd,  loved,  and  urged  yon ; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.    Heaven  itself 
Seem'd  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly, 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness ;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  savior  or  the  viotun  of  her  tyrant, 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  sxe  one ; 
And,  if  I  win,  Arbaees  is  my  servant. 

Arb.  Your  servant ! 

BeL  Why  not?  better  than  be  stassj 

The  pardon' d  slave  of  the  Sardanapalus. 

Enter? axil. 

Pan.  My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

BeL  Notwithstanding, 

Let's  hear  it. 

Pan.  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media, 

Bel.  With  our  troops  ? 

Pan.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

Bel.  It  must  be  obey'd  J 

Say,  we  depart 

Pan.  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

BeL  (aeide.)  Ay! 

Well,  sir,  we  will  acoompany  yon  hence. 

Pan.  I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honor  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Tour  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not. 

[Exit  Tamil 

Bel.  iVowthenobev! 


Art. 

BeL  Yes,  to  the  gates 

That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  oar  prison. 
No  further. 

Art.  Thou  hast  harp'd  the  t*»Jh  indeed ! 

The  Malm  Itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension, 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

BeL  Graves! 

Art.  If  I  thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mine. 

JML  It  shall  hate  work  enough. 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augursst; 
At  present  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence  ? 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarch*— 
Pardon  and  poison— floors  and  a  sword— 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time— 
Por  he  1  own  is,  or  at  least  wot,  bloodless 

Bel.  But  will  not,  con  not  be  so  now. 

Arb.  I  doubt  it 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  rice-royalties, 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path !  I  know  not  how, 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bet.  Let  us  bat  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we'll  shorten 
The  journey* 

Arb.  'Twill  be  ahorten'd  at  the  galea, 

It  may  be. 

Bel.  No;  they  hardly  will  risk  that, 

rhey  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls, 
Where  we  are  known  and  may  have  partisans: 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  Irving.    Let  us  henee. 

Arb.  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life— 

Bel.  Fool !  hence what  else  should  despotism 

alarm'd 
Mean  ?    Let  us  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  march. 

Arb.  Towards  our  provinces  ? 

Bel.  No;  towards  your  kindom. 

There's  time,  there's  heart,  and  hope,  and  power, 

and  means, 
Which  their  half  measure  leaves  us  in  lull  scopes— 
Away! 

Arb.  And  I  even  yet  repenting  must 
Relapse  to  gnihl 

Bel.  Self  defence  is  a  virtee, 

Bole  bulwark  of  all  right    Away,  I  say ! 
Let's  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and 

choking, 
And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  nightshade-  -  ■hence  I 
Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  further  council. 
Our  quiok  departure  proves  our  civic  seal : 
Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  escort, 
The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  seme  psrasangs  from  henee ; 
Nay,  there's  no  other  choice,  but— -henee,  I  aay. 
[Exit  with  AnnAOW,  who  follow*  rettietantiy. 

Enter  Sabdaxafalus  and  Salxmbkbs. 
Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodshed, 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy ; 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  exile. 


fist  Yes, 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  lol 

SaL  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon  ? 

Sal.  Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  your 


Sar.  That  were  tyrannical. 

Sal  But  i 

Sar.  We  are  so. 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  she  frontier  ? 

Sal.  They  are  not  there  yet—never  should  they 
be  so, 
Were  I  well  listened  to, 

Sar.  Nay,  I  have  listen'd 

Impartially  to  thee— why  not  to  them  ? 

Sal.  Yon  may  know  that  hereafter ;  as  it  is, 
I  take  my  leave  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  And  yon  will  join  us  at  the  banquet? 

Sal.  Sire, 

Dispense  with  me— I  am  no  wassailer : 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant's. 

Sar.  Nay,  but  'tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

Sal  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  those 
who  revej 
Too  oft    Am  I  permitted  to  depart? 

Sar*  Yes— Stay  a  moment,  my  good  Salerooms, 
My  biother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 
Than  I  am  king.     You  should  have  been  the 


And  I— I  know  not  what,  and  cave  not ;  bnt 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kind, 

Though  oft  reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies. 

If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel, 

That  is,  their  lives— it  is  not  that  I  doubt 

The  advice  was  sound;  but,  let  them  live:  we  will 

not 

Cavil  about  their  lives— so  let  them  mend  them* 
Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep, 
Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 

Sal.  Thus  yen  run 

The  risk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  yearn  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet 

Sar.  Tempt  me  not: 

My  word  is  psst 

SaL  ButitmaybereoaU'tt. 

Sar.  Tis  royal. 

Sal.  And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 

This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  selves 
But  to  provoke— a  pardon  should  be  full, 
Or  it  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

After  I  had  repeal'd  them,  or  at  leant 
Only  dismiss'd  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies  ? 

SaL  True;  that  I  had  forgotten r that  is,  sire. 
If  they  e'er  reach  their  satrapies    why,  then. 
Reprove  me  more  for  my  advise. 

Sar.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them—took  to  It  t-ia  i 
In  safety,  mark  me— and  secmity 
Look  to  thine  own. 

Sal.  Permit  me  to  enport; 

Their  eafety  shall  be  oared  for. 

Sar.  Get  thee  i 

And,  prithee,  think  more  gentry  of  thy  1 
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M  flan,  I  shaH  ever  only  serve  my  sovereJgn. 

9m.  (aim.)  That  man  is  of  a  temper  too  severe; 
Hud  but  ae  lefty  a*  the  rock,  and  free 
Aom  all  the  tainte  of  common  earth— while  I 
An  softer  day,  impregnated  with  flowers » 
Bui  at  ow  mould  k,  must  the  produce  be. 
If  I  have  en'd  this  time,  'tie  on  the  tide 
WHere  error  aita  more  lightly  on  that  sense, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it ;  but  it  reckons 
with  ne  oft  timet  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure, 
A  spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  court  ita  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me, 
Not  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity— 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majeatiral 
Frowns  aa  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brawa  to  changed  expression,  till  at  timet 
I  thiak  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  apeak. 
Away  wim  these  vain  thoughta,  I  will  bo  joyous 
And  here  comes  Joy's  tree  herald. 

Enter  Mybsha. 
Jfyr  King!  Ac  sky 

h  overcast,  and  musters  mnttering  thunder, 
Is  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
la  forked  flashes  a  commandini 
Wffl  you  then  <pdt  the  pakce? 
8m.  Tempest,  sayst  thou? 

Jtyr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Ser.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 

Hot  til  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene, 
And  watch  the  warring  elements;  but  this 
Woald  little  euit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  feces  of  our  festive  friends.    Say,  Myrrhs, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  ? 

Myr.  In  my  own  county  we  respect  their  voices 
As  augnriet  of  Jove. 

&sr.  Jove—ay,  yonr  Baal— 

Oars  also  hat  a  property  in  thunder, 
And  ever  and  anon  some  felling  holt 
Proves  his  divinity,  and  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  hit  own  titan. 
Myr.  That  were  a  dread  omen. 

Smr.  Yes—for  the  priests*    Well,  we  will  not  go 
forth 
Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  bat  make 
Otr  feeat  within* 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised!  that  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.   The 

gods 
Am  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself , 
And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  met, 
To  shield  then  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peril, 

Bethinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
Aa  on  the  rlver*s  brink. 

Myr.  Not  to;  these  walls 

An  high  and.  strong,  and  guarded.    Treason  hat 
To  penetrate  through  many  a  winding  way, 
Asdsaaeey  portal;  but  in  the  pavilion 
These  it  no  bulwark. 

Sar.  No,  norinthepelsjee, 

Sot  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  tile  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Kested  in  pathless  elofe,  if  treachery  be ; 
Even  an  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king, 
The  steel  wATl  reach  the  earthly.    Bat  becalm; 
The  men»  aw  innneimt  or  goflty,  are 


They  Uve,  then  ? 


Banbh'd,  and  far  upon  their  way. 
Jfyr. 

Sar.  80  sanguinary  ?    Thou! 

Myr.  I  would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life :  wer't  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  mine.    Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Selemenes. 

Sar.  This  is  strange ; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  axe  both  against  me, 
And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Jrjrr.  Tia  a  Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  But  not  a  kingly  one— TU  none  ont ;  or 
If  ever  I  indulge  in't,  it  shall  be 
With  kings— my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  so, 

Sar.  Myrrhs,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear 

Jfyr.  For  yon. 

Sar.  No  matter  still,  'tis  fear. 

I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath. 
Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  woman. 

Jfyr.  My  lord,  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love, 
Nor  of  my  attributes :  I  have  shared  your  splendor, 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.    Ton  may  Kve 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myriads ; 
But  this  the  gods  avert  1  I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel, 
Bather  than  prove  it  to  yon  in  your  grieft, 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Chiefs  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  exJM» 
Except  to  heighten  ft,  and  vanish  from 
That  which  it  could  not  scare  away.    Let's  in-* 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  gnests,  who  grace  out  feast. 

IJ&WWSk 


act  in. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Hail  of  the  Palace  iUuminated\—8kXDAXAT 
alvb  and  hit  Ouettt  at  Table.— A  Storm  without, 
ami  Thunder  occasionally  heard  during  the 
Banquet. 

Sar.  Fill  full!  why  this  is  as  it  shouM  be:  here 
Is  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  at  fair!  Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam.  Nor  elsewhere— where  the  king  is,  pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar.   Is  not  this  better  now  than  Nlmro6?t 
huntings, 
Or  my  wfld  grandam's  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquerM  I 

AMada.  Mighty  though 

They  were,  at  all  the  royal  line  have  been, 
Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reaeh'd 
The  acme  of  Ssrdanapalua,  who 
Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace— the  sole  true  glory. 

Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
lb  but  the  path.    What  It  it  that  we  seek  ? 
Enjoyment !    We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  ft 
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And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  allies, 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in  jubilee. 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that  ?  I  have  heard  otherwise, 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zam.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so !— Tis  impossible. 
What  cause  ? 

Sar.  What  cause  ?  true,— fill  the  goblet  up, 

We  will  not  think  of  them :  there  are  none  such, 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt.  Guests,  to  my  pledge  I 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king— ^e  monarch,  say  I ! 
The  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[Zamet  and  the  Quests  kneel,  and  esekdm— 
Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  8ardanapalus  1 

[It  thunder*  at  they  kneel:  tome  ttart  up  in 
confusion. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends?  in  that 
strong  peal 
Bis  father  gods  consented. 

Jfyr.  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety  r 

Sar.  Impiety !— nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
Before  me  can  be  gods,  I'll  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.    But  arise,  my  pious  friends ; 
Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there; 
I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipp'd. 

AU.  Both— 

Both  you  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects. 

Sar.  Methinks  the  thunders  still  increase :  it  is 
An  awful  night. 

Jfyr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

Sar.  That's  true,  my  Myrrha ;  and  could  I  convert 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 
I'd  do  it 

Jfyr.     Thou'rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  good  and  general, 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 


Sar. 
Who  cad,  and  do  not  ? 

Jfyr. 
Lest  we  provoke  them. 


Better 


And  your  gods,  then, 

Do  not  speak  of  that, 

True,  they  love  not  censure 
Friends,    a   thought   has 


than   mortals, 
struck  me. 

Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air  worshippers?  that  Is,  when  it  is  angry, 
And  pelting  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Tes,  when  the  sun  shines. 

Myr.  And  I  would  ask  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroof  d  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low  r 

Alt.  The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well ; 
The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king's ; 
And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guests, 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

AM.  Pardon'  site 

We  honor  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark  I  what  was  that  ? 


That !  nothing  but  the  jsi 
Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Alt.  It  sounded  like  the  dash  of-hmrk  again! 

Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

Son  No  mete 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order  ? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know'st, 
Who  in  thy  country  threw 

Enter  Pania,  with  hit  sword  and  garments  bloody, 
and  disordered.     The  Guettt  rite  in  confusion. 
Pan.  (to  the  Guards.)  Look  to  the  portals; 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without. 
Your  arms !  To  arms !  the  king's  in  danger.   Mon- 
arch! 
Excuse  this  haste,— 'tis  faith. 
Sar.  Speak  on. 

Pan.  It  is 

As  8alemenes  fear*d ;  the  faithless  satraps 
Sar.  Tou  are  wounded— give  some  wine.    Take 

breath,  good  Pania. 
Pan.  'Tis  nothing— a  mere  flesh  wound.    I  am 


More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign, 
Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

Jfyr.  Well,  sir,  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Soon  as  Axbaces  and  Beleses  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march ;  and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I  was  delegated  with,  they  call'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  rirfianoe. 

Jfyr.  All? 

Pom.         Too  many. 

Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech, 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pan.  My  own  slight  guaid 

Were  faithful,  and  what's  left  of  it  is  still  so. 

Jfyr.  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful? 

Pan.  No— 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenee, 
Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefe, 
Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
(He  hesitates.)  I  am  charged  to— 

Jfyr.  'Tis  no  time  for  hesitation 

Pan.  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment, 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers :  hie 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sar.  What,  hoi 

My  armor  there. 

Jfyr.  And  wilt  thou? 

Sar.  Will  I  not? 

Ho,  there !— but  seek  not  for  the  buckler :  'tis 
Too  heavy  :— a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 
Where  are  the  rebels? 

Pan.  Scarce  a  furlong's  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Sar.  Then  I  may  charge  on  horseback.  8fero,  ho 
Order  my  horse  out.    There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate, 
To  marshal  half  the  horsmen  of  Arabia. 

[Exit  Snuo  for  thee 

Myr.  How  I  do  love  thee  I 

Sar.  I  ne'er  doubted  H. 


SABDANAPALUS. 


Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 
Bar.  (to  hi$  Attendant.) 


Bring  down  my  spear 


Where's  Salemenes  ? 

Pan.  Where  a  aoldier  should  be, 

h  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him— —Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  'trot  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Pom.  'Twas 

When  I  late  left  him,  and  I  hare  no  fear ; 
Onr  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  form'd. 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the  present, 
And  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own— and  say, 
I  came. 

Pan.  There's  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit?  ASIA. 

fir.  Altada—Zaines— forth,  and  arm  ye  I  There 
Ii  all  in  readiness  in  the  armory. 
See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments ;  let  a  gnard 
Be  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 
The  pott  bat  with  their  lives— command  it,  Zames. 
Altida,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here ; 
Toar  post  is  near  our  person. 

[Exeunt  Zamxs,  Altaba,  and  all  mm  Mybbka. 

EmtrSrwao  and  others  wm+tk*Kmg'9Arm$f4e. 

Qfc  King!  your  armor. 

Sar.  (arming  himself.)  Give  me  the  cuirass-— so 
my  baldric;  now 
My  sward ;  I  had  forgot  the  helm— 'where  is  it  ? 
That's  well— no,  'tis  too  heavy :  you  mistake,  too, 
It  wu  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it. 

8f*  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath— and,  trust  me, 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sar.  Ton  deem'd !  Are  you  too  tura'd  a  rebel  ? 
FeDow 
Your  pert  is  to  obey;  return,  and— no- 
li i«  too  late— I  wffl  go  forth  without  it 

Sfe.  At  least  wear  this. 

8ar.  Wear  Caucasus !  why,  'tis 

A  notmtain  on  my  temples. 

8ft.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
All  men  will  recognise  you— for  the  storm 
Hat  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her 
brightness. 

Sar.  I  go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner,    Now— my  spear  1  I'mara'd. 

[Ingoing  stops  short,  and  turns  to  Sfhro. 
fifero— I  had  forgotten,  bring  the  mirror.* 

8ft.  The  mirror,  sire  ? 

Sar.  Tea,  sir,  of  poHsh'd  brass, 

bought  from  the  spoils  of  India— but  be  speedy. 

[Exit  8TMRO. 

Bar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  ? 
Myr.  Bepaw e  my  place  is  here. 
Sar.  And  when  I  am 

Myr.  I  follow. 

Sar.  Taut  to  battle? 

Myr.  If  it 


Twere  not  the  first  Greek  gfat  had  trod  the  path 
I  will  await  here  your  retwn. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out, 
If  they  prevail ;  and,  if  it  should  be  so, 
And  I  return  not 

Myr.  Still  we  meet  agam 

Sar.  How? 

Myr.     In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last-* 
In  Hades!  if  there  be,  as  I  believe, 
A  shore  beyond  the  Styx :  and  if  there  be  not, 
In  ashes. 

Sar.     Darest  thou  so  much  ? 

Myr.  I  dare  all  things 

Bxoept  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest. 

Re-enter  8n»o  with  the  mirror. 

Sar.  (looking  at  himself.)  This  cuirass  fits  me 
well,  the  baldric  better, 
And  the  helm  not  at  alL    Hethinks  I  seem 

[Fhngs  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
Passing  well  in  these  toys ;  and  now  to  prove  them* 
Altada!    Where's  Altada  ? 

Sfe.  Waiting,  sire, 

Without :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sar.  True ;  I  forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,  embrace  me;— yet  once  more— once  mora 
Love  me,  whate'er  betide.    My  ehiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Myr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer ! 

[Exeunt  Sajldanafalus  and  Sfrbo. 
Now,  I  am  alone, 
AH  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.    Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
He  perish !    If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.    He  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king ;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Bocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave ; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.    Oh,  mighty  Jove ! 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barbarian. 
Who  knows  not  of  Olympus !  yes,  I  love  him 
Now,  now,  for  more  than— Hark— to  the  war 

shout! 
Methinks  it  nears  me.    If  it  should  be  so, 

[She  draws  forth  a  small  vial 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
Learn'd  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught 

me 
How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me !    It  had  freed  mo 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I  loved,  until 
I  hair  forgot  I  was  a  slave :— where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude, 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.    Again  that  shout !  and  now  the  dash 
Of  arms— and  now— and  now— 

Enter  Altada. 
Alt.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho ! 

Myr.  He  is  not  here;  what  wouldst  thou  wH| 
him?    How 
Goes  on  the  conflict  ? 
AH.  Dubiously^and  fiercely 

Myr.  And  the  king? 
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AkX  lAeaMng.    ZmsjstfiadBteo, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  bis  own  helmet* 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.    The  soldiers  knew  his  met, 
And  the  foe  too ;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light. 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Hake  him  a  mark  too  royal.    Every  arrow 
la  pointed  at  the  lair  hair  and  fair  features, 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crows  both. 

Myr.  Ye 'gods, 

Who  fulminate  o'er  my  father's  land,  protect  him  1 
Were  yon  sent  by  the  king  ? 

AH.  By  Salemeaes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge, 
Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign, 
The  king !  the  king  fights  as  he  revels  t  ho-! 
What,  Sfero !  I  will  seek  the  armory- 
He  must  be  there.  [Exit  Altada. 

Myr.  'TSs  no  dishonor— no— 

'Tis  no  dishonor  to  have  loved  mis  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.    If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Omphale's 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaff,  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once, 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood, 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour, 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument.    How  goes  the  strife,  sir  ? 

filler  on  Officer. 

Officer.  Lost, 

Lost  almost  past  recovery.    Zames  t    Where 
Is  Zames? 

Myr.         Posted  with  the  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Bait  Officer. 

Myr.  (solus.)  He's  gone ;  and  told  no  more  than 
that  all's  lost! 
What  need  have  I  to  know  more  ?  In  those  words, 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged ;  and  I,  too,  with  the  great, 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.    At  the  least 
My  fate  is  in  my  keeping :  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  Paxia. 

Pern.  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay  $  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment— ail  that's  left  us  now. 

Myr.  Thekugf 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
Ihe  river,  by  a  secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

He  Uvea 

Pent.  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  lire, 

And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  till 
He  can  rejoin  you. 

Myr.  Will  he  then  give  way  ? 

JPu*.  Hot  tfl!  the  last.  8tHl,  stfflhedoeewhate'er 
Despair  can  do ;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then :— ay, 

Ifceir  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  aneienthalls, 


Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  fill 
This  fatal  nigh  t.    Farewell,  Assyria' »lme! 
Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod !    Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 

Pan.  Away  with  me— away ! 

Myr.  No :  111  die  here !— Away,  and  teftytaslJag 
I  loved  him  to  the  last. 

Enter  Sajldamapalits  and  Salbmbnbs,  with  mid- 
ten.  Pajtia  quits  Mt&aha,  and  range*  himself 
with  them. 

8ar.  Since  it  is  thus, 

Well  die  where  we  were  born— in  our  own  halls. 
Serry  your  ranks—stand  firm.    I  have  despatched 
A  trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames, 
All  fresh  and  faithful ;  they'll  be  here  anon. 
All  is  not  over.—  Pania,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[Pacta  returns  toward  IfnasA. 

Sal.  We  have  breathing  time ;  yet  once  men 
charge,  my  friends- 
One  for  Assyria ! 

Sar.  '  Bather  say  for  Bactria! 

My  faithful  Bactrians,  I  will  henceforth  be 
King  of  your  nation,  and  well  hold  together 
This  realm  as  province. 

Sat.  Hark!  they  come— they  come. 

Enter  Bmi^m  and  AjBMAtma  wish  $he  Rebels. 

Arb.  Set  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toiL    Charge  1 

Charge! 
Bel.  On!  on!— Heaven  fights  ftir  us,  and  with  tu.— 
On! 
[They  charge  the  King  and  Sasbxbxss  with 
their  Troop,  who  defend  themselves  tul  the 
arrival  of  Zames,  with  the  Guard  before  men- 
tioned.   The  Rebels  are  then  driven  of,  and 
pursued  by  Saximmc ra,  ^c.    As  the  King  ii 
going  to  join  the  pursuit,  Bausaa  erossm 
him. 
Bel,  Ho !  tyrant—/ will  end  this  war. 
Sar.  Bvenso, 

My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject :— yield,  I  pray  thee. 
I  would  reserve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom, 
Bather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 
Bel.  Thine  hour  is  come. 
Sar.  No,  thine.— I've  lately  read, 

Though  but  a  young  astrologer,  the  stars  $ 
And,  ranging  round  the  sodiac,  round  thy  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crush'd. 
Bel  But  not  by  thee. 

[They  fight;  Bblbsss  is  wounded  and  disarmed. 
Sar.   (raising  hie  sword  to  despatch  Ate*,  <*» 
claims}— Saw  call  upon  thy  planets;  will  they  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  astd  credit? 
[A  party  of  Rebels  enter,  and  rescue  Brush. 
They  assail  the  King,  who,  in  turn,  is  lummd 
by  a  party  of  his  Soldiers,  who  drive  Ms 
Rebels  of. 
The  villain  was  a  prophet  after  all. 
Upon  them— ho !  there— victory  is  outs. 

[Exit  in  pursuit 
Myr.  (to  Pan.)  Pursue!    Why  stand's*  thorn 
here,  and  leavest  the  ranks 
Of  fellow-soldiers  conquering  without  thee  ? 
Pan.  The  king's  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 
Myr.  Jfa- 

Think  not  of  me— a  single  i 
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Hut  not  be  muting  *ow.    I  ask  no  guard, 
I  need  no  guard:  what,  with  a  world  at  stake. 
Keep  watch  upon  a  woman  ?    Hence,  I  say, 

I      Or  thou  art  shamed!    Nay,  then  /  will  go  forth, 
A  feeble  female,  'jnidsteJieir  desperate  strife, 
And  bid  thee  guard  me  M«re— where  thou  shouldst 
shield 

I      Thy  sovereign.  [Exit  Myxbsa* 

Pen,  Yet  stay,  damsel  I    She's  gone. 

If  wight  of  01  betide  her,  better  I  , 

Had  lost  my  life.    Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Fur  dearer  than,  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too ;  and  can  I  do  less  than  he, 
Wlo  never  flaah'd  a  seimetar  till  now  ? 
Vyxrha,  return,  and  I  obey  yon,  though 
In  disobedience  to  the  monarch.  [Exit  Pahia. 

Enter  AxTADi.  otto*  9mo  by  on  oppoeite  door. 

JUL  Myrrhs! 

What !  gone?  yet  eke  was  here  when  the  fightraged, 
And  Pania  also.    Can  aught  have  befallen  them? 

S/k  I  saw  both  sale,  when  late  the  rebel*  fled: 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

AtL  If  the  king 

Prove  rioter,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must, 
And  mke  sis  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 


To 

Sfe.  Let  us  traee  {hem ; 

She  cannot  be  fled  mr}  end,  found,  she  makes 
A  richer  prise  to  out  soft  spvemlgn 
Than  his  recover' d  kingdom. 

dft.  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
HksOken  son  weave  it;  he  denes 
AU  augury  of  foes  or  friends;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest,  bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
Ai  sweeps  the  air,  and  deluges  the  earth. 
The  man'e  inscrutable. 

#r.  Not 

All  an  the  sons  of 

I*f  •  seek  die  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortor,dtehiainatu«tion,and 
Condemn'd  without  a  crime.  {Exeunt. 


Enter  8axxxBVBS  and  Soldien,  $c. 

Sal.  The  triumph  is 

Flattering:   they  are  beaten  backward  from  the 

palace, 
And  we  have  open'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  etation'd  on  the  other  side 
Kophrates,  who  may  stOl  be  true ;  nay,  must  be, 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.    But  where 
U the  chief  vietor?  where's  the  king? 

ftfcr  SAmD*MA9XU9*t  own  seas,  $*.,  and  Mybaxa. 

Sar.  Here,  brother* 

Sal.  Unhurt,  I  hope. 

Sar.  Not  quite;  but  let  it  pass. 

We're  clesr*d  the  palace— 

Sal.  And  I  trust  the  city. 

Oar  numbers  gather :  and  I've  ordered  onward 
A  cloud  of  Parthian*,  hitherto  reserved, 
AH  fresh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 


In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a  flight. 

Sot.  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march'd 
Faster  than  I  could  follow  with  my  Bactrians, 
Who  spared  no  speed.   I  am  spent :  give  me  a  seat 

Sal  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 

Sar.  'Tie  no  place  to  rest  on 

For  mind  nor  body :  let  me  have  a  couch, 

[They  place  a  wot 
A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  not  what :  so— now 
I  breathe  more  freely. 

Sal  This  great  hour  has  proved 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar.  And  the  most  tiresome.    Where's  my  cup- 
bearer? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

Sal.  (uniting.)  'Tie  the  first  time  he 

Ever  had  such  an  order :  even  I, 
Tour  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood,  doubtless. 

But  there's  enough  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wine, 
I  have  leam'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element 
Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrice  renew'd, 
With  greater  strength  than  the  grape  ever  gave  ma 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.    Where's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet  ? 

One  of  the  Guards.  Slain,  sire  1 

An  arrow  pierced  has  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain!  unrewarded! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst :  that's  hard,  poor  slave  i 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold :  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am  now.  {They  bring  water— he  drink*. 

I  live  again— from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love, 
But  war  on  water. 

Sal.  And  that  bandage,  aire, 

Which  girds  your  arm  ? 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Beleses. 

Myr.  Oh!  he  is  wounded! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that ; 

And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painful, 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Myr.  Ton  have  bound  it  with— 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  my  diadem :  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me, 
Save  an  encumbrance. 

Myr.  (to  the  attendant*.)  Summon  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful :  pray,  retire ; 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it. 

Sar.  Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently ;  but  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds  ?  yet  wherefore  do  I  ask  f 
Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 

Sal.  Herding  with  the  other  females, 

Like  frighten'd  antelopes. 

Sar.  No :  like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 
(And  femininely  meaneth  furiously, 
Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female,) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub, 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers, 
In  the  pursuit, 

Sal.  Indeed! 


see 
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filar.  You  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.    I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her  long 

hair 
As  it  stream'd  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow ;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din, 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  clash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  darling  with  their  own  born 

whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ;  all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  Victory,  or  Victory  herself, 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hex's. 

Sal.  (aside.)  This  is  too  much ; 

Again  the  love-fit's  on  him,  and  all's  lost, 
Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

(Aloud,)  But  pray  thee,  sire, 
Think  of  your  wound—you  said  even  now  'twas 
painful. 
Sar.  That's  true,  too;  but  I  must  not  think 

of  it 
Sal  I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and  will 
now 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 
Sar.  Be  It  so. 

Sal.  (in  retiring.)  Myrrha ! 
Myr.  Prince ! 

Sal.  You  have  shown  a  sour-to-night, 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord— But  now 
I  have  no  time :  thou  lovest  the  king  r 

Myr.  I  love 

Sardanapalus. 
Sal  But  wouldst  have  him  king  still  ? 

Myr.  I  would  not  have  him  less  than  what  he 

should  be. 
Sal.  Well  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and 
all 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  live, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without:  look  well  that  he  relapse  not 

Myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenes 
To  urge  me  on  to  this :  I  will  not  fail. 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can— 

Sal  Is  power 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a  heart  as  his ; 
Bxert  it  wisely.  [Exit  Salbmbnbs. 

Sar.  Myrrha  I  what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stern  brother  ?    I  shall  soon  be  jealous. 
Myr.  (smiling.)  You  have  cause,  sire ;  for  on  the 
earth  there  breathes  not 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love— 
A  soldier's  trust— a  subject's  reverence— 
A  king's  esteem—- the  whole  world's  admiration ! 

Sar.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.    I  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade ;  yet  you  speak  truth. 

Myr.  And  now  re  tire,  to  have  your  wound  look'd  to. 
Pray,  lean  on  me. 
Sar.  Yes  love,  but  not  from  pain. 

[BiVfltHt  OIHflSS. 


ACT  IV. 

SCBNB  I. 

Sasdajtapaxyts  discovered  tleeping  upon,  a  Cotes, 
and  occasionally  disturbed  in  hie  slumbers,  witk 
Mtbbha  watching. 

Myr.  (sola,  gating.)  I  have  stolen  upon  his  wit, 
if  rest  it  be, 
Which  thus  convulses  slumber :  shall  I  wake  him? 
No,  he  seems  calmer.    Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet  I 
Whose  reign  is  o'er  seal'd  eyelids  and  soft  dreams, 
Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfathom'd, 
Look  like  thy  brother,  Death— so  still— so  stillest— 
For  then  we  are  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of  thy  stern,  silent,  and  unawakening  twin 
Again  he  moves— again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow ;  or  the  blast 
Ruffles  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 
I  must  awake  him— yet  not  yet :  who  knows 
From  what  I  rouse  him  ?    It  seems  pain;  but  if 
I  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  ?    The  fever 
Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 
His  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and 


Me  more  to  see  than  him<*o  suffer.    No : 
Let  nature  use  her  own  maternal  means,— 
And  I  await  to  second  not  disturb  her. 

Sar.  (awakening.)  Not  so— although  ye  multiplied 
the  stars, 
And  gave  them  to  ma  as  a  realm  to  share 
From  you  and  with  you  J  I  would  not  so  purchase 
The  empire  of  eternity.    Hence— hence 
Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes !  and  ye, 
Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes  1 
Once  bloody  mortals— and  now  bloodier  idols, 
If  your  priestslie  not!  And  thou,  ghastly  beldame! 
Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on. 
The  carcasses  of  Inde— Away !  away ! 

Where  am  I  ?  Where  the  spectres  ?  When No— 

that 
Is  no  false  phantom :  I  should  know  it  'midst 
All  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  up 
From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Alas  1  thou  art  pale,  and  oa  thy  brow  ths 
drops 
Gather  like  night  dew.    My  beloved,  hush — 
Calm  thee.    Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world, 
And  thou  art  loved  of  this.    Be  of  good  cheer ; 
All  will  go  well. 

r.  Thy  Aan^-eo— 'tis  thy  hand ; 

'Tis  flesh ;  grasp— clasp— yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Myself  that  which  I  was. 

Myr.  At  least  ksow  me 

For  what  I  am,  and  ever  must  be    thine. 

Sar.  I  know  it  now.    I  know  this  life  again. 
Ah,  Myrrha'  I  have  been  where  we  shall  be* 

Myr.  My  lord! 

Sar.  I've  been  i'  the  grave— -where  the  worms  an 
lords, 
And  kings  arc       But  I  did  not  deem  it  so ; 
I  thought  'twas  nothing. 

Myr.  So  it  is ;  exoept 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
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death 


flut  which  maj  never  be. 

&r.  Oh,  Myrrhalif 

Sleep  show  inch    things,  what  may  not 
disclose? 

Myr.  I  know  no  erfl  death  can  show,  which  life 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest.    If  there  be  indeed 
A  shore,  where  mind  surras,  'twill  be  as  mind, 
Ail  nnincorporate:  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  enmbrons  clog  of  clay, 
Which  stalks,  methinks,  between  onr  souls  and 

hearen,         • 
And  fetters  as  to  earth— at  least  the  phantom, 
Whate'er  it  hare  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I  fear  it  not ;  but  I  haTe  felt— have  sett 
A  legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr.  And  so  hare  I. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 
And  wretched.  But  proceed :  what  hast  thou  seen  ? 
Speak  it,  'twill  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 
Ssr.  Methought— — 

Myr.  Yet  pause,   thou  art  tired— in  pain— ex 
hansted;  all 
Which  ean  impair  both  strength  and  spirit ;  seek 
Bather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now— I  would  not 

Dream;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream 
What  t  have  dreamt:    end  canst  thou  bear  to 
hear  it? 

Afyr.  I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death, 
Which  I  participate  with  you,  in  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

Sar.  And  this  look'd  real, 

I  tell  yon:  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  in  tilth  flight^for  then  they  fled. 
Myr.  8ay  on. 

8sr.  I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself 

Here   here -even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  were, 
Myself  a  hoat  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest, 
Wilting  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom ; 
But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  accustom'd  meeting, 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark, 
And  deadly  (ace— I  could  not  recognise  it, 
Yet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where ; 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted ;  his  long  locks  curi'd  down 
On  bis  vast  bust  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  eagle's  wing, 
That  peep'd  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 
I  invited  him  to  All  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answered  not— I  flll'd  it- 
He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  flx'd  glare  of  his  eye : 
I  frown'd  upon  him  as  a  king  should  frown- 
He  (rown'd  not  in  his  turn,  but  look'd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall'd  me  more, 
Because  he  changed  not ;  and  I  turn'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right, 
Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.    But— 

[Hepawes. 
Myr.  What  instead  ? 

Sar.  In  Ay  own  chair— thy  own  place  in  the 
banquet— 
1  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle— but 
Instead— a  gray-hair'd,  withered,  bloody-eyed* 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 
Female  hi  garb,  and  erown'd  upon  the  brow, 
Fnrrow'd  with  yeata,  yet  sneetmg  with  the 


Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust, 
8ate :— my  reins  curdled. 

Jbfyr.  Ib  this  all  ? 

Sar.  Upon 

Her  right  hand— her  lank,  bird-like  right  hand— 

stood 

A  goblet,  bubbling  o'er  with  blood ;  and  on 
Her  left,  another,  fill'd  with— what  I  saw  not, 
But  turn'd  from  it  and  her.    But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches, 
Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 

Myr.  And  felt  you  not  this  a  mere  vision  ? 

Sar.  No: 

It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  touch'd  them 
I  turn'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs ;  but  no— all  turn'd  upon  me, 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  stared 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  aeem'd  half  to  be, 
Tet  breathing  stone,  for  I  felt  life  in  them, 
And  life  in  me :  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  me,         l 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 
From  heaven  or  earth— and  rather  let  me  see 
Death  all  than  such  a  being ! 

Myr.  And  the  end? 

Sar.  At  last  I  sate  marble,  ae  they,  when  rose 
The  hunter,  and  the  crew ;  and  smiling  on  me— » 
Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me— I  should  say, 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not— and  the  woman's 
Thin  lips  relax'd  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  erown'd  figures  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades- 
Here  mimics  even  in  death— but  I  sate  stilt : 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb, 
And  at  the  last  I  fearM  them  not,  but  laugh'd 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.    But  then— then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine:  I  took  it, 
And  grasp'd  it— but  it  melted  from  my  own, 
While  he  too  vanished,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  so. 

Myr.  And  was :  the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too, 
And  thine  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  woman, 

The  female  who  remain'd,  she  flew  upon  me, 
And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses, 
And  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  each  hand, 
Methought  their  poisons  flow*d  around  us,  till 
Each  fofm'd  a  hideous  river.    Still  she  clung ; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues, 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I  shrunk  from  her,  as  if. 
In  lieu  of  her  remote  decendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest. 
Then— then  a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng'd  thick  and,  shapeless:  I  was  dead*  yel 

feeling- 
Buried,  and  raised  again— consumed  by  worms, 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  withered  in  the  ah? ! 
I  can  fix  nothing  further  of  my  thoughts, 
Save  that  I  long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  then, 
In  all  these  agonies,  and  woke  and  found  thee. 

Myr.  So  shalt  thou  And  me  ever  at  thy  side, 
Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 
But  think  not  of  these  things— the  mere  creations 
Of  late  events,  acting  vpon  a  frame 
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Unused  to  toil,  yet  overwrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest. 

Scar.  I  am  better. 

Now  that  I  see  thee  once  more,  what  woe  eem 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salbmbkis. 

SaL  Is  the  king  so  soon  awake  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not  slept; 
For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line 
Rose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 
My  father  was  among  them,  too ;  bat  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  race, 
And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killer, 
Whom  you  call  glorious. 

Sal.  So  I  term  you  also, 

Now  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hers. 
By  daybreak  I  propose  that  we  set  forth, 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quell'd. 

Sar.  How  wears  the  night  ? 

SaL  There  yet  remain  some  hours 

Of  darkness :  use  them  for  your  further  rest. 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if  'tis  not  gone :  methought 
I  pass'd  hours  in  that  vision. 

Uyr.  Scarcely  one; 

I  watch'd  by  you :  it  was  a  heavy  hour, 
But  an  hour  only. 

Sar.  Let  us  then  hold  council ; 

To-morrow  we  set  forth. 

Sal.  But  ere  that  time, 

I  had  a  grace  to  seek. 

Sar.  Tis  granted. 

SaL  Hear  it 

Ere  you  reply  too  readily ;  and  'tis 
For  four  ear  only. 

Myr.  Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[£**  Mybaha. 

SaL  1W  slave  deserves  her  freedom. 

Sar.  Freedom  only  1 

That  slave  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 

Sal.  Your  patience— 

'Tis  not  yet  vacant,  and  'tis  of  its  partner 
I  come  to  speak  with  you. 

Sar.  How  1  of  the  queen  r 

Sal.  Even  so.    I  judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  children 
For  Paphligonia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
Governs;  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sons  their  lives,  and  with  them 
Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar.  I  perish— as  is  probable :  well  thought- 
Let  them  set  forth  with  a  sure  escort. 

Sal.  That 

Is  all  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates ;  but  ere  they 
Depart,  will  you  not  see— 

Sar.  My  sons  ?    It  may 

Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep; 
And  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them, 
Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn  smiles  ? 
You  know  I  cannot  feign. 

Sal.  But  you  can  feel ; 

At  least,  I  trust  so :  in  a  word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  yon  part— for  ever. 

Sar  Unto  what  end  ?  what  purpose?  I  will  grant 
Aught— all  that  she  can  ask— but  such  a  meeting. 

-Sak  Sou  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of 


Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 
That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 
I  think  as  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish ; 
But  'twas  her  wish— she  is  my  sister— you 
Her  husband— will  you  grant  it  ? 

Sar.  Twill  be  useless 

But  let  her  come. 
SaL  I  go.  \ExU  8*uuaim 

Sar.  We  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  again— and  now  to  meet ! 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows, 
Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 

Reenter  Salmcbjtbs  and  Zajuna. 

Sal.  My  sister!  Courage, 

Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remembet 
From  whence  we  sprung.   The  queen  is  present,  sin. 

Zar.  I  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me. 

Sal.  Sinoe  you  ask  it 

[£*d&AXB10NK 

Zar.  Alone  with  him!  How  many  a  year  has  past, 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met, 
Whioh  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart 
He  loved  me  not :  yet  he  seems  little  changed— 
Changed  to  me  only— would  the  change  were  nuv 

tual! 

He  speaks  not— scarce  regards  me— not  a  word- 
Nor  look— yet  he  woe  soft  of  voice  and  aspect- 
Indifferent,  not  austere.    My  lord ! 

Sar.  Zarina.! 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina— do  not  say  Zarina. 
That  tone— that  word— annihilate  long  yean, 
And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar.  'Tiatookte 

To  think  of  these  past  dreams.     Left  not  is* 

proach— 
That  is,  reproach  me  not— for  the  laet  time- — 

Zar.  Andjtrst.    I  ne'er  reproach'd  you. 

Sar.  TSsmosttrae, 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.  Nor  hands;  but  I  gave  both. 

Sar.  Your  brother  said 

It  was  your  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with— -(He  heeUatm.) 

Zar.  Our  children:  it  is  trie. 

I  wish'd  to  thank  you  that  you  had  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that's  left  it  now  to  love 
Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you, 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  upon  me 
Once       but  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  w3L 

I  fain  would  have  them  dutiful. 

Sar.  I  cherish 

Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fond  woman. 
They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

Sar.  Deem  not 

I  have  not  done  you  justice :  rather  make  them 
Resemble  your  own  line  than  their  own  sire. 
I  trust  them  with  you— to  you :  fit  them  lor 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied You  have  heard 

Of  this  night's  tumults? 

Zar:  I  had  half  fargotten, 

And  could  have  weleemed  any  grief  save  yours, 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  i 
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bar.  TheOrdne— I  My  it  not  m  fear— but 'til 
Is  peril;  tiny  perhaps  may  never  mount  it: 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it. 
I  niIl  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 
But  if  I  fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 
Bnrely— and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Hire  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zar.  They  ne'er 

Shall  know  from  mo  of  aught  but  what  may  honor 
Their  father's  memory. 

Sar.  Bather  let  them  hear 

The  troth  from  you  than  from  a  trampling  world. 
If  they  be  in  adversity,  they'll  learn 
Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crowniess  princes 
And  find  that  all  their  father's  sins  are  theirs. 
sty  boys !— I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childless. 

Zar.  Oh !  do  not  say  so— do  not  poison  all 
My  peace  left,  by  unwishtng  that  thou  wort 
A  farther.    If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 
And  honor  him  who  saved  the  realm  for  them, 
80  little  eared  for  as  his  own ;  and  if 

Sar.  Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out  thank  your 
father! 
And  they  wOl  swell  the  echo  with  a  curse. 

Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do ;  but  rather  honor 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king, 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 
Than  many  monarehs  in  a  length  of  days, 
Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

Sar.  Oar  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their  close ; 
Bat  at  the  least,  whate'er  the  past,  their  end 
saall  be  like  their  beginning    memorable. 

Zar.  Yet,  be  not  rash— be  careful  of  your  life, 
lire  but  for  those  who  lore. 

Sar.  And  who  are  they  ? 

A  slave,  who  lores  from  passion — I'll  not  say 
Ambition— she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  lores ; 
A  few  friends,  who  have  revelPd  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  fall ; 
A  brother  I  hare  injured — children  whom 
I  hare  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

Zar.  Who  loves. 

Sar.  And  pardons  ? 

Zar.  I  have  never  thought  ef  this, 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  condemn'd. 

Sar.  My  wife! 

Zar.  Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word ! 

I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more— from  thee. 

Sar.  Oh  *  thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects.  Yes— 
These  slaves  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pamper'd,  fed, 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorg'd  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign  themselves— all  monarehs  in  their  man- 
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Kow  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee ; 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithful !    This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar. 

Ptrhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Tarn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.    Happier  thin  the  bee, 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  'tis  derived. 
Be  satisfied— you  are  not  all  abandon 'd. 

Sar.  My  life  insures  me  that  How  long,  beHitnk 

were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  1  be  mortal ; 


That  is,  where  mortals  ore,  not  where  they  met  tot 

Zar.  I  know  not.    But  yet  live  for  my— that  to, 
Your  children's  sake ! 

Sar.  Mv  gentle,  wrong'dZajkuil 

I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse— borne  away  with  every  breath  f 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne— misplaced  in  life. 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  feel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be— let  it  end. 
But  take  this  with  thee:  if  I  was  not  fonn'd 
To  prise  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty— as  I've  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  thateueh 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
All  that  look'd  like  a  chain  for  me  or  others, 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch ;)  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last— that  none 
E'er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them— as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing :  he  hath  found  it, 
But  'tis  not  his— but  some  superior's,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet :  nor  dare  he  lilt 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  upturning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar,  Oh!  if  thou  hast  at  length 

Discover'd  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more    but  let  us  hence  together, 
And  /—let  me  say  see— shall  yet  be  happy. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth— we'll  find 
A  world  out  of  our  own— and  be  more  blest 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulge  thee. 

Enter  Salxkxnbs. 

Sal.  I  must  part  ye— 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  are  passing. 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother  1  wilt  thou  thus  weigh  out 
Instants  so  high  and  blest  ? 

Sal.  Blest! 

Zar.  He  hath  I 

80  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

SaL  So— this  feminine  farewell 

Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  codings.    But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  be? 

fief.         Remain,  and  perish— 

Zar.  With  my  I 

Sal  And  children. 

Zar. 

Sal.  Hear  me,  sister,  like 

My  sister:— ell's  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes  9 
'Tis  not  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling, 
Though  that  were  much— but  'tis  a  point  of  state : 
The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seise  upon 
The  onaprings  of  their  sovereign,  and  soerush— 

Zar.  Ah  !  do  net  name  it. 

SaL  Well,  then,  mark  me:  when 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  rebels 
Have  mtos'd  their  chief  aim— the  extinction  ef 
The  line  of  Ninuod.    Though  the  present  king     » 
Fall,  his  sons  live  forvietory  and  vengeance. 

Zar.  But  eontd  I  not  remain,  alone  ? 

SaL  What!  leave 

Your  children,  with  two  parents,  and  yet  orphans* 
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fn  estrange  land— so  young,  to  distant  ? 

Zar.  No- 

lly heart  will  break. 

SaL  Now  you  know  all— decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  lie  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Most  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
Remaining  .here,  yon  may  lose  all ;  departing, 
Ton  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left, 
To  both  o/  ns,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

Sal.  The  time 

Sar.  Go,  then.    If  e'er  we  meet  again,  perhaps 
I  may  be  worthier  of  you— end,  if  not, 
Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoned  for, 
Are  ended.    Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 
Which  ones  were  mightiest  in  Assyria—than— — 
But  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 
I  must  learn  sternness  now.    My  sins  have  all 
Been  of  the  softer  order       hide  thy  tears— 
I  da  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them— 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart- 
But  let  me  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me 
Here  when  I  had  remann'd  myself.    My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Oh,  God !  I  never  shall 

Behold  him  more ! 

SaL  (thriving  to  conduct  her.)  Nay,  sister,  I 
be  obey'd. 

Zar.  I  must  remain— away!  you  shall  not  hold 
me. 
What,  shall  he  die  alone  ?  /  live  alone  ? 

Sal.  He  shall  not  die  alone;  but  lonely  you 
Have  lived  for  years. 

Zar.  That's  false !  I  knew  ho  lived, 

And  lived  upon  hie  image— let  me  go ! 

SaL  (conducting  her  off  the  etage.J  Nay, 
must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
Which  you  will  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.    Help  me!  Oh I 

Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Torn  from  thee  ? 

Sal.  Nay— then  all  is  lost  again, 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gain'd. 

Zar.  My  brain  turns— 

My  eyes  fail— where  is  he?  [She  faintt. 

Sar.  (advancing.)  No— set  her  down- 

She's  dead— and  you  have  slain  her. 

Sal.  'Tis  the  mere 

Paxntness  of  o'erwiought  passion :  in  the  air 
She  will  recover.    Pray,  keep  back.— [Aeide.]    I 

must 
Avail  myself  ef  this  sole  moment  to 
Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark'd, 
I*  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[Saxaxbmw  boare  her  off. 

Sar.  (eohnx)  This,  too— 

And  this  too  must  I  saner— 1,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  voluntary  pang  1    But  that  is  false- 
She  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her.— Fatal  passion . 
Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once  }    Zarina  1 
I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
New  brought  upon  thee.    Had  I  never  loved 
But  thee,  I  should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honoring  nations.    To  what  gulfs 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 


Of 

The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  born  due, 
And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves ! 

Enter  Mthaha.. 

Sar.  Foil  here!    Who  oall'd  you ? 

Myr.  No  one— but  I  hud 

Far  off  a  voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 
And  thought— 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I  might 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours, 
(Although  they  too  wore  chiding,)  which  reprorei 

me 
Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude ; 
Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  injunction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  you 
UncaU'd  for :  I  retire.  • 

Yet  stay— being  here. 
I  pray  you  pardon  me:  events  have  aour'd  me 
Till  I  wax  peevish— heed  it  not:  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Myr.  I  wait  with  patience, 

What  I  shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a  moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Myr.  Ah! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start  ? 

Myr.  Bid  I  do  so? 

Sar.  'Twas  well  you  entered  by  another  portal, 
Else  you  had  met.  That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her. 

Myr.  I  know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much, 

And  beyond  nature— 'tis  nor  mutual 
Nor  possible.  Ton  cannot  pity  her, 
Nor  ahe  aught  but 

Myr.  Despise  the  favorite  slave  I 

Not  more  than  I  have  ever  soorn'd  myself. 

Sar.  Soorn'd !  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex, 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord  ? 

Myr.  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  tern  thousand 
worlds— 
As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway*d— 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 
Tour  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a  peasant- 
Nay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a  Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  wen 

Myr.  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  hour 

Of  man's  adversity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  faU'n,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches. 
Perhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often, 
Let  us  then  part  while  peaee  is  still  between  us. 

Myr.  Part! 

Sar.         Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted 
And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part} 

Myr.  Why? 

Sar.  For  your  safety,  which  I  will  have  look'd  to, 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  land; 
And  such  gifts,  as,  if  you  had  not  been  ah 
A  queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a  j 

Myr.  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  | 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.    I  would  fall 
Alone— I  seek  no  l 
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At**.  And  I  no  pleasure  but  In  parting  not 
Ton  ihall  not  force  me  from  you. 

8ar.  Think  well  of  it- 

It  won  may  be  too  late. 
Ja>r.  So  let  it  be; 

i     ?or  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  yon. 
I       Ssr.  And  wOL  not;  but  I  thought  you  wiah'd  it 
I       Jfyr.  I! 

Sor.  You  spette  of  your  ahaoemrnt. 
|       Jfyr.  Andlfeelit 

I     Deeply— mora  deeply  than  all  thingi  but  lore. 
Sor.  Than  fly  from  ft. 

Myr.  Twill  not  recall  the  past— 

TwOl  not  restore  my  honor,  nor  my  heart. 
Ho— here  I  stand  or  falL    If  that  you  conquer, 
I  lire  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph;  should 
Tour  lot  be  different,  I'll  not  weep,  but  share  it. 
Ton  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

Air.  Tour  courage  never— nor  your  lore  tin  now; 
And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  save  yourself. 

Myr.       Were  words.    I  pray  ytro,  let  the  proofs 
Be  in  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  further  bearing, 
Beride,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  fate. 

Sor.  I  am  content:  and,  trusting  in  my  cause, 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace— the  only  victory  I  covet. 
To  me  war  is  no  glory— conquest  no 
Benown.    To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
Taese  men  would  bow  me  down  with.  If  ever,  never 
C*n  I  forget  this  night,  even  should  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries, 
On  which  the  future  would  turn  back  and  smile, 
And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
focall  Sardanapalus'  golden  reign. 
I  thought  to  have  made  my  realm  a  paradise, 
And  etery  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love— the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth— the  lips  of  woman  for 
ty  only  guerdon— -so  they  are  my  Myrrha : 

[He  kiseee  her. 
Kiss  me.    Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  life; 
They  shall  have  both  but  never  thee ! 

Afyr.  No,  never  1 

Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That* s  great  or  glittering— kingdoms   fall— hosts 

yield— 
Friends  mil— slaves  fly— and  all  betray— and,  more 
Than  all,  the  most  indebted— but  a  heart 
That  loves  without    self-love!     *Tis  here— now 
prove  it* 

JBnUr  SALzxBXsa. 

Sal.  I  sought  yon— How  I  the  here  again  ? 

Sat.  Return  not 

Jfas  to  reproof:  methSnks  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

SaL  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports  mo 
At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence— 
The  queen's  esnbark'd. 

Sot.  And  well  ?  say  thai  much. 

SaL  Tes. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pastM  o'er;  at  least, 


It  settled  into  tearless  silence:  her 

Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 

Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  flx'd 

Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 

Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  star* 

light; 
But  she  said  nothing. 

Sor.  Would  I  felt  no  mora 

Than  she  has  said! 

So/.  Tie  now  too  late  to  feel! 

Tour  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang : 
To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
That  the  rebellious  Modes  and  Chaldees,  mar* 

shsll'd 
By  their  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
In  arms  again ;  and,  serrying  their  ranks, 
Prepare  to  attack :  they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

"  r.  What!  more  rebels  I 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

SaL  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.    If  * 

By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  joiri'd  by  those 
I've  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack, 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too ;  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

r.  I  detest 

That  waiting ;  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  still  I  like  it  not— 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm ;  but  when  I  set  on  them, 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  would  have 
A  pjuck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood  !— 
Let  me  then  charge. 

SaL  You  talk  like  a  young  soldier. 

Sar.  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man :  speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

You  must  spare 
To  expose  your  life  too  hastily;  'tis  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath : 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it— with  it;  this 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  it- 
Prolong  it— end  it. 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both ! 

'Twere  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either  $ 
I'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

f  *■*    afetteuBausBMsf  ■aja^srasssmvl  e^aafrksBssBBSBsf- 

Sal.  Hark! 

Sor.  Lotus 

Heply,  not  listen. 

9aL  And  your  wound! 

Sar.  'Tis  bound— 

'Tis  henl'd-I  had  forgotten  it    Away! 
A  leech's  lancet  would  have  scratoh'd  mo  deeper; 
The  alave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

SaL  Now,  may  none  this  bow 

Strike  with  a  better  aim! 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  mo 
A  task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.    Upon 
them!  [Trumpet  wmds  aysJan* 

8aL  I  am  with  you. 

Sar.  Ho,  my  arms !  again,  my 

r 


ACT  V.    , 

SCENE  I. 

The  tamo  Ball  in  the  Palace. 

Mtreha  and  Balba. 

Myr.  (at  a  window.)  The  day  at  last  has  broken. 
What  a  night 
Hath  usherM  it !  How  beautiful  in  heaven ! 
Though  Taried  with  a  transitory  storm, 
Hon  beautiful  in  that  Tariety ! 
How  hideous  upon  earth !  where  peace  and  hope, 
And  lore  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
Hot  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements— 
Tis  warring  still !  And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 
80  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapors  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky, 
With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth, 
80  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent; 
80  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  'tis  so  transiently 
Scatter^  along  the  eternal  vault :  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul, 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until  a 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love ;  which  they  who  mark  not, 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii 
(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 
80  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamor)  buUd  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly ;— but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 
And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufferance ; 
Though  seemingly  employ'd  like  all  the  rest 
Of  totting  breathers  in  allotted  tasks 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  om  feeling, 
Which  our  eternal,  restless  agony 
Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sense 
Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

Bal.  You  muse  right  calmly:  and  can  yon  so 
watch 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last  ? 

Myr.  It  is 

Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more 
For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  oft, 
Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile 
As  I  am  in  this  form.    Come,  look  upon  it, 
The  Chaldee's  god,  which,  when  I  gase  upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  Baal. 

Bal.  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
He  sway'd. 

Myr.         He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then ;  never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  peace  and  glory 
Which  centres  in  a  single  ray  of  his. 

Bal.  Surely  he  is  a  god  1 

Myr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too ; 

And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abodes  of  gods  than  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.    Now  he  breaks 
Tfecough  all  the  clouds,  and  Alls  my  eyes  with  light 


That  shuts  the  world  out.    loan  look  no  1 


Katies 


Bal.  Hark!  heard  you  no; 

Myr.  was  mere  fissf 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wa. 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict 
Chambers:  the  palace  has ' 
Since  that  insidious  hour ; 
The  very  centre,  girded  bj 
And  regal  halls  of  pyram. 
Which  must  be  carried  on 
They  penetrate  to  where  1 
We  are  as  much  shut  in  e 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Bal  Bl  .  ->     «.-r*-»- 

Thus  far  before. 

Myr.  Tes,  by  surpr* *e,  and  were 

Beat  back  by  valor ;  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Bal.  Maythty 

Prosper! 

Myr.     That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more :  it  is  an  anxious  hour; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.    Aha! 
How  vainly ! 

Bal.  Is  is  said  the  king's-  demeanor 

In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appsll'd 
The  rebels  than  astonish'd  his  4rue  subjects. 

Myr.  Tis  easy  to  astonish  o:  appal  j 

The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  of  stem; 
But  he  did  bravely. 

Bal.  Slewheno*Belesee? 

I  heard  the  soldiers  say  he  stn  V  him  down. 

Myr.  the  wretch  was  overt**     a,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanquish'd  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  peril ; 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

Bal  Hark! 

Myr.  You  are  right;  some  steps  approach,  bst 
slowly. 

Enter  Soldier*  bearing  in  Salbkbnbs  wowded,  v*A 

a  broken  Javelin  in  hie  side  ;  they  teat  him  vpo* 

one  of  the  Couehee  which  furnish  the  Apartment. 

Myr.  Oh,  Jove ! 

Bal.  Then  all  is  over. 

Sal.  That  is  false. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a  soldier. 

Myr.  8pare  him— he's  none:  amere  court  butterfly, 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 

Sal.  Let  him  live  on,  then. 

Myr.  80  wflt  thou,  I  trait 

Sal  I  fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and  the  event 
But  doubt  it.    Wherefore  did  ye  bear  mo  here? 

Sol  By  the  king's  order.  When  the  javelin  strut) 
you, 
Ton  fell  and  fainted;  'twas  his  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  hall. 

Sal.  'Twas  not  ill  done: 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  diszy  trance, 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers    but— tis  van 
I  feel  it  ebbing! 

Myr.  Let  me  see  the  wound  { 

I  am  not  quite  skilless :  in  my  native  land 
Tis  pert  of  our  instruction.    War  being  constant, 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  sue!'  things. 

Sol  .^ /?-*♦«" 

The  javelin.  .«>*•*  1. 

Myr.  Hold!  no,  no.  I  fell 

Sal.  I  am  sped,  then!  .1*  •*.):*&**  nOk 
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IJr.      1m  th«  blood  that  fat  must  fo&ow 
JThe  extracted  weapv  (I  do  fear  thy  life. 


SslAndlisf' 


Where  was  the  king  when 


&r  yr,  «Ppot  where  I  «u  ttrioken  ? 

tfbr  then  you  4ffo«nd,  end  encouraging 

Ser.  And  wa.  *  k  „  "  -**•  dispirited  troops 

Jfyr.  ud  falterM  hack. 

&r.  Yoospc*  «               Whom  heard  ye 

Ifrr.  *ad? 

Deeply-mor  m;         I  did  not  hear. 

&r.  The-  ;k  ,rhim,  twas my  last  request 

Jfyr.  t  until  the  Junction, 

T  "  h»of  Ofratanes, 

few^  *.  ^  cae  here :  our  troops 

SsL  Hence,  I  say !  here's  a  oourtier  and 

A.  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
-  As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  field,  I'll  hare  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.   Hence!  and  do  my  bidding  t 
[Exeunt  the  Soldier*. 

Jftff .  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit !  must  the  earth 
&>  soon  resign  thee  ? 

Sal.  Gentle  Myrrhs, 'tis 

The  end  I  would  hav?  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  thc^xnonarchy  by  this ; 
As  'tis  I  hare  not  outlived  them. 

Xfr  You  wax  paler. 

SeL  Yovhand ;  this  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
*T  P*ngi,  withouj  .^istaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  usef    ^  I  would  draw  it  forth 
Aadmy  life  with  *.,,  could  I  but  hear  how 
Tktghtgoes. 

Baler  SahdavX  apaxus  and  Soldiers. 

Sw.  My  host  brother! 

&*•  And  the  battle 

blest? 

&»■•  {detpondinfflyj  You  see  me  here. 

&L  I'd  rather  see  you  thus. 

[Be  dnm  out  the  weapon  from  the  wound,  and  diet. 

&*•  And  thm  I  will  be  soon ;  unless  the  succor, 
The  last  ftuil  reed  of  our  beleaguer'd  hopes, 
Anne  with  Ofratanes. 

Xfr,  Did  you  not 

B*«Ne  a  token  from  your  dying  brother, 
Appointing  Zames  chief? 

*».  I  did. 

<%*•  Where's  Zames  ? 

fcr.Dead. 

Xyr-         AndAltada? 

Ser.  Dying. 

*fyr-  Pania  ?  Sfero  ? 

%r.  Pania  y^tlrres;  but  Steo's  fled,  01  captive. 
I  tut  alone. 

*yr-         And  is  all  lost? 

*"•  Our  walls, 

^oagh  thialy  manntf,  may  still  hold  out  against 
*»tttuwse*jt  force,  or  aught  save  treachery : 
fcrti'theieto 

JfiT'  I  thought  'twas  the  intent 

W  8aiemenes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
Tm-jewsBs  stieagthen'd  by  the  expected  succors. 

Sar.  loWar*'-*  %» 


Set. 
SeL 
Her  tram4  * 


WeU,  the  fault's  a  brave  one 
£,  my  brother !  I  would  give 
1  thou  wert  the  ornament. 


The  sword  and  shield*  the  sole-redeeming  honor 
To  call  back       but  I  will  not  weep  for  thee ; 
Thou  shalt  be   mourn'd  for  as  thou  wouldst  be 

mourn'd. 
It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  eouldst  quit  this  life 
Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 
Hast  died  for— our  long  loyalty  of  race. 
If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement, 
(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already.) 
If  not,  we  meet  again  soon,  if  the  spirit 
Within  us  lives  beyond :— thou  readest  mine. 
And  dost  me  justice  now.    Let  me  once  clasp 
That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbless  heart 
[Embraces  the  tody 
To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.    Now,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Sol.  Where  ? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there ;  when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rights  due  to  such  ashes. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body  of  Salbmenbs. 

Enter  Pania. 

Sar.  Well,  Pania !  have  you  placed  the  guards  and 
issued 
The  orders  fix'd  on  ? 

Pan.  Sire,  I  have  obey'd. 

Sar.  And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  up  ? 

Pan.  Sire> 

Sar.  I'm  answer'd !  When  a  king  asks  twice,  and 
has 
A  question  as  an  answer  to  his  question, 
It  is  a  portent    What !  they  are  dishearten'd  ? 

Pais.  The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  fall, 
Have  made  them 

Sar.  Rage— not  droop — it  should  have  been. 

We'll  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pan.  Such  a  loss 

Might  sadden  even  a  victory. 

Sar.  Alas! 

Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I  feel  ?  but  yet, 
Though  coop'd  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong, 

and  wo 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  through 

hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  was-* 
A  palace ;  not  a  prison,  nor  a  fortress. 

Enter  an  Officer,  hastily. 

Sar.  Thy  face  seems  ominous.    Speak ! 

Offi  I  dare  not. 

Sar.  Dare  not  ? 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand ! 
That's  strange.    I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign ;  we  can  hear 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

Pan.  Proceed,  thou  nearest. 

Offi.  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river's  brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises, 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
O'erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  bulwark. 

Pan.  That's  a  black  augury !  it  has  been  said 
For  ages,  "  that  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man.  until  the  river  grew  its  foe." 
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Sar.  I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  if  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 

Offi.  About 

Some  twenty  stadii. 

Sar.  And  all  this  is  left 

Pervious  to  the  assailants  ? 

Offi.  For  the  present 

The  river's  foxy  most  impede  the  assault ; 
But  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel, 
And  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustomed  barks, 
The  palace  is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 
Have  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them, 
My  fathers'  house  shall  never  be  a  cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pan.  With,  your  sanctions 

I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit. 

Sar.  About  it  straight, 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit, 
Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 
Of  waters.  [Exeunt  Pania  and  the  Officer, 

Myr.       Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Against  you. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl, 

And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can't  be  punish'd. 

Myr,  I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not. 

Sar.  I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents :  they  can  tell 
me 
Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

Myr.  Despair ! 

Sar.  No ;  not  despair  precisely.    When  we  know 
All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance : 
But  what  are  words  to  us  ?  we  have  well  nigh  done 
With  them  and  all  things. 

Myr.  ,    Save  one  deed   the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals ;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was— or  is— or  is  to  be— 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind, 
So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures, 
Hues,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intellects, 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this, 
To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we're  born,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call'd  life. 

Sar.  Our  clew  being  well  nigh  wound  out,  let's  be 
cheerful. 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile. at  that  which  once  appall'd ; 
As  children  at  discover'd  bugbears. 

Re-enter  Pania. 
Pan.  Tis 

As  was  reported :  I  have  orderM  there 
A  double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breach  occasioned  by  the  waters. 

Sar.  Tou  have  done  your  duty  faithfully,  and  as 
My  worthy  Pania !  farther  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  dose.    I  pray  you  take  this  key : 

[Give*  a  key. 
It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.    (Now 
Fress'd  by  a  nobler  weight  than  e'er  it  bore- 


Though  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  haveeUadosm 
Along  its  golden  frame— as  bearing  for 
A  time  what  late  was  8alemenes.)    Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you , 
Tis  full  of  treasure;  take  it  for  yourself 
And  your  companions :  there's  enough  to  load  ye, 
Though  ye  be  many.    Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too; 
And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 
Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour. 
Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  ones  form'd  fa 

pleasure, 
And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  emttrk. 
The  river's  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncommicdsd 
(More  potent  than  a  king)  by  these  besieger*. 
Fly!  and  be  happy! 

Pan.  Under  your  protection  I 

So  you  acompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania!  that  must  not  be ;  gettheeheae* 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Pan.  Tis  the  first  thus 

I  ever  disobey'd :  but  now 

Sar.  So  all  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within      a  _    j 
Apes  Treason  from  without.    Question  no  tower ; 
'Tis  my  command,  my  last  command.   Wilt  wo* 
Oppose  it?  thou! 

Pan.  But  yet— not  yet 

Sar.  WeU.thea, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  give 
The  signal. 

Pan.  With  a  heavy  but  true  heart, 

I  promise. 

Sar.  'Tis  enough.    Now  order  hers 

Fagots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither^  leaves,  and  sack 
Things  as  catch  fire  and  blase  with  one  sole  spsrk; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs,  and  spices, 
And  mighty  planks  to  nourish  a  tall  pOe ; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  It  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre ; 
And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

Pan.  My  lord  I 

Sar.  Ihaveswfl»» 

And  you  have  sworn. 

Pan.  And  could  keep  my  frith 

Without  a  vow.  [&*  M* 

Myr.  What  mean  you? 

Sar.  YonehallBW* 

Anon— what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er  forget 

Pania,  returning  with  a  Herald. 

Pan.  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  datj i 
This  herald  has  been  brought  before  me,  craving 
An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Her.  TheJTs^  AA***"-- 

Sar.  What,  crown'd  already  f— But,  procsei 

Her. 
The  anointed  high-priest  , 

Sar.  Of  whatgod.ordeaw1 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.  Bat,  proceed ; 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  act 
Reply  to  mine. 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofratanes— 

Sar.  Why,  he  is  ourt. 

Her.  (showing  a  ring.)  Be  sure  that  he  is  no* 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors ;  behold 
His  signet-ring. 

Sar.  Tis  his.    A  worthy  triad! 

Poor  Salemenes !  thou  hast  died  in  time 
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To  sat  one-  ihshIhe  j  the  lew ;  this  man 

Was  thy  trot  friend  end  mj  moat  trusted  subject. 

IYoeoeiL 

Her.   They  ofler  thee  thy  life,  end  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
Is  any  of  the  further  provinces, 
Guarded  and  watch'd,  but  not  confined  In  person, 
'Where  thou  ahalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace ;  but  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
Often  up  as  hostages. 

Ser.  (ironically  s)       The  generous  victors  1 

Her.  I  wait  the  answer. 

Sar.  Answer,  slave  I  how  long 

Hare  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings  ? 

Her.  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny  1 

Thou  st  the  least  shalt  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.    Pania ! 
Let  bia  head  be  thrown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels'  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 
Away  with  him! 

[Paxia  and  the  Guards  munag  him. 

Pen.  I  never  yet  obey'd 

Tra  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  present. 
H«nee  with  him,  soldiers!  do  not  soil  this  hall 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  gore : 
Put  him  to  rest  without, 

Her.  A  single  word: 

«>  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what's  mine? 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down? 

Her.  I  but  obey'd  my  orders, 

At  the  same  peril  if  refused,  as  now 
fcwarr*d  by  my  obedience. 

Sar.  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hour's  growth  as  despotic 
Ai  sorereigns  swathed  in  purple,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood ! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  breath. 

Toms  (I  speak  humbly)— bat  it  may  be—yours 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent : 
Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a  line 
Sock  as  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
A  peaceful  herald,  nnarm'd,  in  his  office; 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man— but  that 
Here  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods  ? 

Sar.  He's  right.— Let  him  go  free.— My  life's 
last  act 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.    Here,  fellow,  take 

[Oiemhimagoldmcmpjromatablenear. 
Tkii  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine, 
And  think  of  me;  or  melt  it  into  ingots, 
And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  value. 

Her.  1  thank  yen  doubly  for  your  life,  and  this 
Moat  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  precious. 
Bat  must  I  bear  no  answer  ? 

8er.  Yes,— I  ask 

An  hour's  trace  to  consider. 

Her.  But  an  hour's  ? 

Sar.  An  hour's :  if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  me, 
They  are  to  deem  that  I  reject  their  terms, 
Andaetbenttmgrr. 

Her.  I  ahall  not  fail 

To  be  a  faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Ser.  And,  hark  1  a  word  more. 

Her.  I  shell  not  forget  it, 


Whate'eritbe. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleses ; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a  year  expire,  I  summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her.  Where? 

Sar.  At  Babylon. 

At  least  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her.  I  shall  obey  you  to  the  letter. 

[Exit  Herald. 

Sar.  Pania  !— 

Now,  my  good  Pania !— quick— with  what  I  ordered. 

Pan.  My  lord,— the  soldiers  are  already  charged. 
And,  see !  they  enter. 

[Soldiere  enter,  and  form   a  pile  about  the 
Throne,  Sjc. 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  soldiers, 

And  thicker  yet ;  and  see  that  the  foundation 
Be  auch  as  will  not  speedily  exhaust 
Its  own  too  subtle  flame ;  nor  yet  be  queneh'd 
With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  it 
Let  the  throne  form  the  eore  of  it ;  I  would  not 
Leave  that,  save  fraught  with  Are  unquenchable, 
To  the  new  comers.    Frame  the  whole  as  if 
'Twere  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.    Now  it  bears  an  aspect ! 
How  say  you,  Pania,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a  king's  obsequies  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  for  a  kingdom's. 

I  understand  you,  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me  ? 

Pan.  No— 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  you. 

Myr.  That  duty's  mine. 

Pan.  A  woman's  1 

Myr.  Tia  the  soldier's 

Part  to  die  for  hie  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman's  with  her  lover. 

Pan,  'Tia  most  strange ! 

Myr.  But  not  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think'st  U. 
In  the  meantime,  live  thou.— Farewell !  the  pile 
Is  ready. 

Pan.       I  ahould  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
Vith  but  a  single  female  to  partake 
His  death. 

Sot.  Too  many  far  have  heralded 

Me  to  the  dust,  already.    Get  thee  hence ; 
Enrich  thee. 

Pan.  And  live  wretched ! 

Sar.  Think  upon 

Thy  vow :— 'tis  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

Pan.  Since  it  is  so,  farewell. 

Sar.  Search  well  my  chamber* 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold ; 
Remember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  slew  me :  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
The  river's  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.    Then  fly,— 
And  as  you  sail,  turn  back ;  but  still  keep  on 
Tour  way  along  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta's  court, 
Say  what  you  taw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  she  remember  what  I  eaid  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  stilL 

Pan,  That  royal  hand! 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips ; 
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And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  yon,  and 
Would  kin  die  with  you ! 

[The  Soldier*  and  Pania  tfrvMp  round  Asm, 

Sot.  My  best !  my  last  friends ! 

Left  not  unman  each  other :  part  at  once : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  momenta, 
And  clog  the  last  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  he  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
Nov  to  be  pitied;  or  far  more  for  what 
la  past  than  present; — for  the  future,  'tis 
In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
There  be :  I  shall  know  soon.    Farewell— Farewell. 
[Exeunt  PAN ia  and  Soldier*. 

Myr.  These  men  were  honest :  it  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces. 

Stir.  And  lately  ones,  my  beautiful !— but  hear  me! 
If  at  this  moment,  for  we  now  are  on 
The  brink,  thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more, 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature :  and  there's  time 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Myr.  Shall  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  that  lie  heaped  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  burns  without, 
Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall  ? 

Sar.  Do  so.    Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

Myr.  Thou  shalt  M 

[Exit  Mtbbha. 

Sar.  (boIum.)  She's  firm.    My  fathers!  whom  I 
will  rejoin, 
It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some 
Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen ; 
If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeath'd  it,  this  bright  part  of  it, 
Tour  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils. 
In  which  they  would  have  revell'd,  I  bear  with  me 
fo  you  in  that  absorbing  element,  * 

Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 
Ihe  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 
Its  fiery  working :  and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 
Not  a  mere  pillow  form'd  of  cloud  and  flame, 
A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day, 
And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 
To  lessen  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princes.    Time  shall  quench  full  many 
A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts ; 
Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing ;  but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise— but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 
Mtbaka  returns  with  a  lighted  Torch  in  one  hand, 
and  a  Cup  in  the  other. 

Myr.  Lo! 

I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr.  'Tie  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  tne  gods. 

Sar.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  among  men.    I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone. 


Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  i 
A  joyous  banqnet  past. 

[Sabdanapalus  take*  the  cupt  and  after  eVia*- 
ing  and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup,  as  a  drop 
falls,  exclaims— 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Myr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man's  nans 
Than  on  his  mate's  in  villany  ? 

Sar.  The  one 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  fiend's  hand ;  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  bis  warlike  puppet : 
But  I  dismiss  them  from  iny  mind.— Yet  pause, 
My  Myrrha !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 
Freely  and  fearlessly  ? 

Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ? 

Sar.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar.  Now,  farewell }  one  last  embrace. 

Myr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  oneaws* 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our.  ashe> 

Myr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  pasw* 
Mix  pale  with  thine.  A  single  thought  yet  irks  ne. 

Sar.  Say  it. 

Myr.  It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better: 

Bather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter'd  into  air, 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slaves  and  traitors ;  in  this  biasing  palace, 
And  its  enormous  walls  of  recking  ruin, 
We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o'er  dead  ting* 
Or  kine,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis: 
So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record  I 

Myr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth ! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth !  farewell,  Ionia! 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  Car 
Aloof  from  desolation !  My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  os*»  was  * 
thee! 

Sar.  And  that? 

Myr.  Is  yours. 

[The  trumpet  of  Pajua  sounds  ***«■■ 

Sar.  Harkl 

Myr.  Now! 

Sar.  Adieu,  Assrnal 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  land, 
And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 
I  satiated  thee  with  peace  and  joys ;  and  this 
Is  my  reward !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing, 
Not  even  a  grave.  f  He  mounts  thtp" 

Now,  Myrrha! 

Myr.  ALrtthouxeadr 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

liraxRA/resthspi^ 

Myr.  *     Tisfired!    Icon* 

[As  My&bha  springs  forward  to  thrtno  herw 
into  the  fames,  the  Curtain  falls. 
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And  (Aon,  my  own  Ionian  Jfyrrka, 

Pago  349,  Ime  60. 

"  Thb  Ionian  name  had  been  atfll  mere  compre- 
Jeauve,  having  included  the  Achaians  and  the 
raotittu,  who,  together  with  those  to  whom  it  waa 
ftfarwirds  confined,  woald  make  nearij  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  nation,  and  among  the  oriental*  It 
*u  always  the  general  name  for  the  Greeks."— 
*qmPt  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  199. 


2. 


Hetty,  andexm  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
k<m*  da*  buiU  Anchiaka  and  Tortus. 
«*,  drwk,  and  love;  the  reete  not  worth  a 
Page  861,  lines  1C 

"For  this  expedition  he  took  not  only  a  small 
wwenbody  of  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops. 
u  the  first  day's  march  he  reached  Anchialus,  a 
w»a  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  king  of 
Awyri*,  Sardanapalas.  The  fortifications,  in  their 
JugutQde  and  extent,  still  in  Axrian's  time,  bore 
«*  character  of  greatness,  which  the  Assyrians 
tpear  singularly  to  hare  affected  in  works  of  the 
bad.  A  monument  representing  8ardanapalus 
**•  found  there,  warranted  by  an  Inscription  in 
Wrian  characters,  of  course  In  the  old  Assyrian 
Wage,  which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill, 
interpreted  thus :  '  Sardanapalus,  son  of  Anacyn- 
^ues,  hi  one  day  founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsus, 
nt.  drink,  play:  all  other  human  joys  are  not 


worth  a  fillip.'  Supposing  this  version  neariy  tract 
(for  Arrian  says  it  was  not  quite  so,)  whether  tla 
purpose  haa  not  been  to  invite  to  civil  order  a  peo- 
ple disposed  to  turbulence,  rather  than  to  recom- 
mend immoderate  luxury,  may  perhaps  reasonably 
be  questioned.  What,  indeed,  could  oe  the  object 
of  a  king  of  Assyria  in  founding  such  towns  in'  a 
country  so  distant  from  his  capital,  and  so  divided 
from  it  by  an  immense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and 
lofty  mountains,  and,  anil  more,  how  the  inhab- 
itants could  be  at  once  in  circumstances  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  intemperate  joys  which  their 
prince  haa  been  supposed  to  have  recommended,  U 
not  obvious;  but  it  may  deserve  observation  that, 
in  that  line  of  coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Asia, 
ruins  of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander 
yet  barely  named  in  hutory,  at  this  day  astonish 
the  adventurous  traveller  by  their  maffnifieence  and 
elegance.  Amid  the  desolation  which,  under  * 
singularly  barbarian  government,  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  daily  spreading  in  the  finest  countries 
of  the  globe,  whetner  more  from  soil  and  climate, 
or  from  opportunities  for  commerce,  extraordinary 
means  must  have  been  found  for  communities  to 
nourish  there,  whence  it  may  seem  that  the  meas- 
ure* of  Sardanapalus  were  directed  by  juste*  views 
than  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him:  but 
that  monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a  dynasty, 
ended  by  a  revolution,  obloquy  on  his  memory  would 
follow  of  course  from  the  policy  of  his  successors 
and  their  partisans. 

"  The  inconsistency  of  traditions  concerning  Set- 
danapalus  is  striking  in  Diodorus's  account  of  him." 
—AtitforcTs  Greece,  vol  ix.  pp.  811,  812,  and  818. 


WERNER;   OR,  THE   INHERITANCE: 

A  TRAGEDY. 


TO 

THE    ILLUSTRIOUS    GOETHE, 

BY  OKB  OV  HIS  HTOCBLBST  ADKXBBB4, 
THIS    TRAGEDY    IS    DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 

Tkb  following  Drama  U  taken  entirely  from  the 
11  German* $  Tale,  Kruitzner,"  published  many  yean 
ago  in  Lde't  Canterbury  Tales  ;  written  (I  believe) 
by  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this 
story  and  another,  both  of  which  are  considered 
superior  to  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  I  hare 
adopted  the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  language, 
of  many  parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  modified  or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names 
changed,  and  one  character  (Ida  of  Stralenheim) 
added  by  myself;  but  in  the  rest  the  original  is 
chiefly  followed.  When  I  was  young,  (about  four- 
teen, I  think,)  I  first  read  this  tale,  which  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  contain  the  germ  of  much  that  I  have  aince  writ- 
ten. I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  wai  very  popular ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has  since  been  eclipsed 
by  that  of  other  great  writers  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. But  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who 
had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their  estimate  of  the 
singular  power  of  mind  and  conception  which  it  de- 
Telopes.  I  should  also  add  conception,  rather  than 
execution ;  for  the  story  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
developed  with  greater  advantage.  Among  those 
whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story,  I 
could  mention  some  very  high  names ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use,  for  every  one 
must  judge  according  to  his  own  feelings.  I  merely 
refer  the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  may 
see  to  what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from  it:  and 
am  not  unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater 
pleasure  in  perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is 
founded  upon  its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back  as 


1815,  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  tkfr* 
teen  years  old,  called  "  Ulric  and  Zfotna,"  which  I 
had  sense  enough  to  burn,)  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted an  act,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  dream- 
stances.  This  is  somewhere  among  my  paper*  ia 
England ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  found,  I  have  re- 
written the  first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  sbspi 
adapted,  for  the  stage. 

February,  1822. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men,— Wbbxbb. 
TJlbio. 

Stbalbhhbxx. 
Idenstein. 
Oabob. 
Fbits. 
Hbkbiox. 
Ebio. 
Abnhbtjc. 
Mbutbb. 

RODOLFH. 
LtTTJWXQ. 

ITomen.— Josbfkzhb. 

Ida  Stbalbwhhtjc 

Scene    Partly  on  the  Frontier  of  Silesia,  and  party 
in  Siegendorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time— The  Close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wax. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 

TkoHaBafm  dtoaftd  Pakwa  mar  a 
m  the  Northam  Frontier  of 


Wmmirn,  ami  Josmranrn,  Mb  wtf: 


I  am  calm. 


Town 
Night 


Jot.  MTloTe.be 

ITsr. 

Jot.  To  me- 

tes, but  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  it  hurried, 
And  no  one  walks  a  ehamber  like  to  ran 
With  4teps  tikt  thine  when  his  heart  la  at  teat. 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy. 
And  ■tapping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower; 
Batfarf/ 

Wtr.      lis  chill;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  whieh  it  waves:  my  blood  ia  frosen. 

Jot.  Ah, no! 

Wer.(amiiktg.)Wkf\  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  ? 

Jos.  I  would 

Here  it  a  healthful  current 

Wtr.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  eheck'd— how  soon,  I  care  not. 

Jot.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart  ? 

War.  All— eH 

Jot,  Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  whioh  most 
break  mine? 

War.  (approaching  har  tlowty.)  But  for  thm  I  had 
been— no  matter  what, 
Bat  much  of  good  end  evil ;  what  I  am, 
Thou  knowest ;  what  I  might  or  should  have  been, 
Thou  knowest  not :  but  still  I  lore  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Wbuxbr  waiko  on  abruptly,  and  thm 
proacht*  Jobjbpkixb. 

The  storm  of  the  night, 
Perhaps,  aneets  me ;  I'm  a  thing  of  feelings, 
And  hare  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas  1 
Thouknow*st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my  lore  f 
In  witching  me. 

Jot.  To  see  thee  well  is 

To**  thee  happy 

Wtr.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such? 

let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest! 

Jot.  Bat  think 

Bow  many  in  thm  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain, 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth, 
Which  hath  no  ehamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

War.         And  that's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 
Forchimbars?  root  is  all.    The  wretches  whom 
Thau  namest— ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.    I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  OW*!  end  should  know  the  thing  thou  talk's*  e£ 

Jet.  And  art  thou  not  now  shelter'd  from  them  all  ? 

War.  Yea.    And  from  these  alone. 

Jot.  And  that  fe  something. 

War.  True— to  a  peasant. 

Jot.  Should  the  nobly  born 

Be  thankless  for  that  range  which  their  habits 
Of  early  dettcmey  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
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Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  hie  1 

Wot.  It  knot  that,  thou  know'st  it  is  not;  wo 
Have  borne  ell  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently, 
Except  in  thee   but  we  have  borne  it. 

/os.  Well? 

Wor.  Something  beyond  our  outward  sufieringi 
(though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  now. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  whioh 
Seised  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means, 
And  leaves  us— no !  this  is  beyond  me !— but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy— thou  been  happy— 
The  splendor  of  my  rank  sustain'd— my  i 
My  father's  name— fceen  still  upheld ;  and,  i 
Than  those 

Job.  (abruptly.)  My  son— our  son— our  Ulrio 
Been  elssp'd  again  in  these  long-empty  aims 
And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satisfied. 
Twelve  years !  he  waa  but  eight  then:— beautiful 
Qe  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now. 
My  Ulrie!  my  adored!    . 

War.  I  have  been  full  oft 

The  chsse  of  Fortune :  now  she  hath  o'ertaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay,— 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Job,  Lonely !  my  dear  husband? 

War.  Or  worse— involving  all  I  love,  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude.    Alone,  I  had  died, 
And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

Job.  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 
Comfort  1   We  have  struggled  long ;  and  they  who 

strive 
With  fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last. 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.    Take  comfort,— we  shall  find  our  boy 

War.  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow 
And  to  be  baffled  thus ! 

Job.  We  are  not  baffled. 

War.  Are  we  not  pennyleas  ? 

Jot.  We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

War,  But  I  waa  born  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
power; 
Enjoy*d  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas !  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath, 
In  my  o'er-fervent  youth ;  but  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.    My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  cold  and  oreeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me. 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

Job.  Who  knows  ?  our  son 

May  have  return'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ? 

War.  Tie  hnpntesja, 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's, 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father's  faults  and  follies. 

Job.  I  must  hope  better  still,— at  leaat  we  have  yet 
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BTBOHV  W0RKS. 


Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  6tralenheini. 
Wer.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sfek- 

Mor  e  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady, 

Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace; 

Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 

By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend  ;— 

How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here? 

•Tor.  He  does  not  know  thy  person ;  and  Ms  spies, 
Who  so  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Ham- 
burgh. 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leave  all  discovery  far  behind : 
None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

Wer.  Save  what  we  seem !  save  what  we  ore— sick 
beggars, 
Even  to  our  very  hopes.— Ha !  ha! 

Jot.  Alas ! 

That  bitter  laugh! 

Wer.  Who  would*  read  in  this  term 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 
■Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?  in  this  worn  cheek 
And  famine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals  ? 

Jot.  Ton 

Ponder*d  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things, 
My  Werner !  when  you  deign'd  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

Wer.  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  born  fer. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble  though  decay 'd; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

Jos.  Tour  father  did  not  think  so,  though  'twas 
noble ; 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  nave  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

Wer.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jot.  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf,— nothing. 

Wer.  How,— nothing  ? 

Jot.  Or  worse ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker-in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning :  but  for  this, 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully ; 
But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers, 
Thou  mightst  have  earnM  thy  bread,  as  thousands 

earn  it; 
Or,  if  that  seem'd  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce, 
Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes, 

Wer.  (ironically.)  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher? 
Excellent ! 

Jot,  Whate'er  thou  mightst  hsveheen,  tome  thou 
art 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change, 
My  heart's  first  choice ;— which  chose  thee,  knowing 

neither  i 

^Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  nought,  save  thy 

sorrows: 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee ! 

Wer.  My  better  angel !  such  I  have  ever  found 
thee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper, 
JXo'et  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire, 


Had  such  been  my  inheritance ;  but  now, 
Chasten'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  is  ksov 
Myself ,— to  lose  this  for  our  nan  and  thee ! 
Trust  me,  when  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring, 
My  father  batr'd  me  from  my  father's  house, 
The.  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  mntf 
(For,  I  was  then  the  last,)  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved— exclusion ;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  gorgon's  round  me. 

[A  bud  knocking  itktmm 

Jot.  Hark! 

Wer.  A  knocking 

Joe.  -Who  can  it*be  at  this  lone  hour  ?    We  hare 
Few  visiters. 

Wer.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  sttfl. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

(Wbbjsv&  putt  kit  kmuliMo  kit  botomt  at  if  io 
tearehfor  tome  weapon. 

Jot.  Oh,  do  not  leek  so.  I 

Will  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation  f— 
The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

fiAesoss  set*****. 

Enter  Idbxstbix. 

Men.  A  fifth*  good  evening  to  my  fclrer  hostess 
And  worthy— What's  your  name,  my  friend? 

Wer.  Arsyss 

Not  afraid  to  demand  H  r 

Iden.  Not  afraid? 

Egad!  Ism  afraid.    Ton  look  as  if 
I  asked  for  something  better  than  your  name, 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it 

Wer.  Better,  sir! 

Iden.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony :  what 
Shall  I  say  more  ?  Ton  have  been  a  guest  this  meats 
Here  in  the  prince's  palace— (to  be  sun, 
His  highness  had  rssign'd  H  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years— but  'tis  still  a  pslece)- 
I  say  yon  have  been  our  lodger,  and  ae  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  My  name  is  Werner, 

Iden.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name 
As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board : 
I  hare  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
The  same.    He  is  an  officer  ot  trust, 
Surgeon's  assistant,  (hopmgto  be  surgeon,) 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  hostess*. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative  ? 

Wer.  To  yours? 

Joe.  Oh,  yes ;  we  sze,  bwt  dsrtantry 

Cannot  you  homorthe  duU  gossip  till 

[AtidotoWmanm. 
We  learn  his  purpose  ? 

Iden.  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that; 

I  thought  so  long,  such  natural  yearnings 
Pfcsyd  round  my  heart ;— •blood  isnotws^eossxa, 
And  so  let's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  onto 
Our  better  acquaintance :  relatives  shooed  be 
Friends. 

Wer.  You  appear  to  have  drank  enough  akeady  J 
AndVyouhs4mo%INonowinetoatBsr, 
Else  it  were  yours :  but  tUs  yon  know,  or  < 
know; 


J 


tcssBsIsm  Besrj  nArfok,  and  will  not  see 

TtU  I  would  be  alone;  but  to  yonr  btittnsss  1 

Wilt  brings  70a  here? 

Urn.  Why,  what  should  bring  mo  hen  ? 

IFr.IkiumTO^thoQf^IthiakthMloovldgnoss 

That  which  mill  send  you  hence* 

Job.  (arid*.)  Patience,  dew  Werner. 

Us*.  You  don't  knew  what  has  happened,  then? 

•Km.  Hew  should  we? 

/sea  The  river  is  o'ernWd. 

/*.  Alee!  we  have  known 

list  to  our  sorrow  for  these  five  days;  since 

It  steps  us  here. 

Urn.  But  what  yon  don't  know  is, 

That  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  cross, 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postilions'  wishes, 
Ii  feswn'd  below  the  ford,  with  fire  post-horses, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valet. 
As.  Peer  creatures  I  are  yon  euro  ? 
Men.  Yes,  of  the  monkey, 

Aad  the  valet,  and  the  cattle;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency's  dead 
Or  no;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown, 
^  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be; 
But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  ewellew'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  bust  two  peasants ; 
And  new  a  Saxon,  and  Hungarian  traveller, 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snateh'd  him  from 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turnout  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jo*  And  where  will  you  receive  him  ?  here,  I  hope, 
If  we  can  be  of  service— «ay  the  word. 
/den.  Here  ?  no;  but  fa  the  prince's  own  apart- 
ment, 
As  fits  a  noble  guest:— 'tis  damp,  no  doubt, 
Not  having  been  mhaited  these  twelve  years ; 
But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place, 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in't,  if  he  be 
«tffl  liable  to  cold-end  if  not,  why 
Hell  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow:  ne'ertheleas, 
I  have  ordered  fire  and  ell  appliances 
To  bo  got  ready  for  the  worst— that  is, 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

See.  Peer  gentleman! 

I  hope  he  wsH  with  aH  my  heart.  ' 

Wer. 
Have  yon  not  leern'd  his  name  ?    My  Josephine, 

[Aside  to  Ms  wtfe. 
Retire;  111  sift  this  fooL  [Bmt  Josjsphihb. 

Iden.  Hie  name?  oh  Lord  I 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name- or  no? 
*T*w  thee  enough  to  ask  it  when  he's  able 
To  groan  answer;  or  if  not,  to  put 
Bis  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.    Methought 
lust  now  yon  chid  me  for  demanding  names  ? 
TFsr.  True,  true,  I  did  so;  yon  eayweU  and  wisely. 

Enter  Gabob. 

Gee.  If  I  intrude,  I  crave 

leas.  Oh,  no  intrusion  1 

Than  the  pamee;  this  a  stranger  like 
Tounelf ;  I  pray  you  make  yourself  at  heme: 
Brtwhcte*o  hie  excellency,  and  hew  frees  he? 

Qab.  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril: 
Be  Mused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage, 
(wTiere  I  doff d  miaft for  these,  and  came  on  hither,) 
snibos  afaneet  reeover'd  from  hie  drenching. 
Ht  will  be  ho 
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Jdsmv  What  ho,  there!  bustle  t 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weflbnrg,  Peter,  Conrad 
f  Gteet  directions  to  different  servants  toAe  safer 
A  nobleman  sleeps  hereto-night    eee  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber— 
Keep  np  the  stove    I  will  myself  to  the  cellar— 
And  Madame  IdensteJn  (my  consort,  stranger) 
Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed-apparel;  for, 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dosen  years  ago.    And  then 
Hie  esieeUency 'Will  sup,  doubtless  ? 

Goo.  Faith! 

I  cannot  tell:  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table  alter 
His  seeking  in  your  river :  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honor  to  your  good  cheer  with  * 

A  traveller's  appetite. 

Iden.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency— — But  his  name :  what  is  it  ? 

Gab.  I  do  not  know. 

Iden.  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gab.  I  help'd-my  friend  to  do  so. 

Iden.  Well,  that's  strange 

To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gee.  Not  so ;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Iden.  Pray, 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be  ? 

Gab.  By  my  family 

Hungarian. 

Iden.        Which  is  call'd? 

Gab.  It  matters  little. 

Iden.  (aside.)  I  think  that  all  the  world  are  grown 
anonymous, 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  what  he's  call'd ! 
Fray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Sufficient. 

Iden.  How  many? 

Gab.  I  did  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

Iden.  Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man  | 
No  doubt  you'll  have  a  swinging  sum  as  recompense. 

Gab.  Perhaps. 

Iden.  Now,  hew  much  do  you  reckon  on  ? 

One.  I  have  not  yet  put  np  myself  to  sale : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockheimer— a  green  glass, 
Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O'ernowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage ; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Bun  hazard  of  being  drown'd,  (although  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you,) 
111  pull  you  out  for  nothing.    Quick,  my  friend, 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

linn,  (aside.)  I  don't  much  like  this  fellow— doee 
and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not;  however* 
Wine  he  shall  have;  if  that  unlocks  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  Innvtnxx, 

Gab.  (to  WsBinuL)  This  master  of  the  ceremonies 
is 
The  tntendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume: 
'Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 


Wtr.  flss 

Design'd  for  him  70a  rescued  will  be 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest 

Gab.  I  wonder  then  yon  occupied  it  not, 
Por  yon  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Wer.  (quickfy.J  Sir! 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me :  hare  I  said  aught  to  offend  yon  ? 

Wer.  Nothing :  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

Gab.  And  that's  the  reason  I  would  have  us  less  so : 
I  thought  our  bustling  gnest  without  had  said 
Ton  were  a  chance  and  passing  gnest,  the  counter- 
part 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

Wer.  Very  trne. 

Gab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never, 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  np  this  old  dungeon  here 
'(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  yon  to  share 
The  fore  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Wer.  Pray,  pardon  me ;  my  health 

Gab.  •  Bven  as  yon  please, 

t  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer.  I  have  also  served,  and  eaa 

Requite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service  ? 

The  Imperial? 

Wer.  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  Mmeelf.)  I 
command— no— I  mean 
I  served ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago, 
When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  turn'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
8ome  take  the  shortest. 

Wer.  What  is  that? 

Gab.  Whatever 

They  lay  their  hands  on.    All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Tneir  maintenance ;  the  Chatelaine  mutt  keep 
Then*  castle  walls— beyond  them  'tis  but  doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 
My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I— nothing. 

Gab.  That*  s  harder  still.    Ton  say  yon  were  a 
soldier. 

Wer.  I  was. 

Gab.  Ton  look  one  still.    All  soldiers  are, 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  levell'd)  at  each  other's  hearts ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace;  or  what  yon  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are 

brethren. 
Ton  are  poor  and  sickly— I  am  not  rich  but  healthy ; 
I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
Ton  seem  devoid  of  this— wilt  share  it  ? 

[Qabob  jnifb  out  hie  puree. 

Wer.  Who 

Told  yon  I  was  a  beggar  ? 

Gab.  Yon  yourself 

tn  saying  you  wen  a  soldier  during  pence-time. 

Wer.  (hiking  at  him  with  euepieion.)  Ton  know 
me  not? 
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Gab.  Iknerwnoasnwnotevei 

Myself:  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since? 

Wer.  Sir,  I  thank  yon, 

Tour  oiler's  nobis  wears  it  to  a  friend, 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 
Though  scarcely  prudent ;  but  no  less  I  thank  yea> 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade ; 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Pew  can  obtain  by  asking.    Pardon  me. 

Gab.    (eoUte.J  A  goodly  fellow  by  his  look* 
though  worn, 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly ;  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ?— But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  Intendant,  with  the  wine:  however, 
For  the  cup's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  Idbxstbxx. 

/den.  Tis  here  I  the  supernaculum  (  twenty  yem 
Of  age,  if 'tis  a  day. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine ;  and  'tis  great  pity, 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years, 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full— Here's  to  our  hostess !— your  fair  wife ! 

[Take*  the  ok*. 

Iden.  Fair!— Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wise  * 
equal 
To  that  yon  show  for  beauty;  but  1  pledge  yen 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days, 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment,)  retum'd  my  salutation— 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Iden.  I  would  she  were, 

But  you're  mistaken :— that's  the  stranger's  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince's : 
Though  time  hatfi  tonch'd  her  too,  she  stifl  retain! 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty:  as  for  majesty, 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared— but  never  mind  I 

Gab.  I  don't    But  who 

May  be  this  stranger?    He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  There  I  differ. 

He's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him, 
Ezeept  his  name,  (and  that  I  only  learn'd 
To-night,)  I  know  not 

Gab.  But  how  came  he  here* 

Iden.  In  a  most  miserable  old  ceieehe, 
About  a  month  since,  and  Immediately 
Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.    He  should  have  lied. 

Gab.  Tender  and  trne  I— but  why  ? 

Iden.  Why,whatish* 

Without  a  living  P    Ho  has  not  a  stiver. 

Gab.  In  that  ease,  I  much  wonder  that  a] 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  shsttsi  admit 


info  tha  noble  mansion. 
Idem.  The?*  tree;  bat  pity,  as  you  know,  don 


fart  hesrt  commit  these  follies;  and  besides, 
They  had  wme  valuables  left  at  that  tine, 
Which  paid  their  way  op  to  the  present  hour ; 
And  w  I  thought  they  might  at  well  be  lodged 
Hen  at  at  the  email  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  nm  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  eoald  pay  for  fire- wood. 
».  Poor  souls! 

Ay, 


.  Geb.  And  yet  minted  to  poverty, 

If  I  mistake  not.    Whither  were  they  going  ? 
Mm.  Oh  I  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  heaven 

Mm. %M 

nseti* 
8ome  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  jonrney 
Far  Werner. 

Gsft.  Werner!  I  have  heard  the  name: 

Bet  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 

Mm.  Like  enough ! 

Bat  hark !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voiess,  and 
A  blue  of  torches  from  without.    As  sure 
Ai  destiny,  his  excellency's  come. 
I  most  be  at  my  poet :  will  yon  not  join  me, 
To  help  him  from  kin  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

Get,  I  dragg'd  him 

Fran  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  given 
H»  barony  or  county  to  repel 
He  rothing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat. 
He  hat  valets  now  enough :  they  stood  aloof  then, 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore, 
An  roaring, "  Help  ! "  but  offering  none;  and  as 
For  emty  (as  you  call  it)— I  did  mine  Men, 
Nsv  do  yawn.    Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him 
here! 

/<*».  /cringe!— but  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity— 
Hague  take  it!  hell  be  hen,  and  I  not  then! 

[Exit  Idbn8TEIn,  hastily. 

Re-enter  Webnbb. 

IT".  (mhsmsetfj  I  heard  a  noise  of  wheel,  and 
vetoes.    How 
An  asanas  now  jar  me.  « 

Ptrcdvma  Oabob.]      Still  here !    Is  he  not 
A  spy  of  my  pursuers  ?    His  frank  oiler 
80  tuddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

G**«  Sir,  you  seem  rapt 

A**  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought. 
These  old  walk  will  be  noisy  soon.    The  baron, 
to  com*,  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd  noble 
**7  be,)  for  whom  this  desolate  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitanta  show  mem  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come, 

{•tea.  (without.)  This  wa 

This  way,  your  excellency :— have  a  eare, 
I*  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
feMhatdeeay'd;  but  if  we  had  expected 
tohighe  guest—Pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord. 

*W  SmixwiHBiM,  Idexstbix,  and  Attendant* 
P*rtty  Am  own,  and  partly  retainers  of  the  domain 
9f  which  iDHXarnnr  it  IntendanU 
8tnLl%vm*wm\mn 
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Mdmx  (mike  servants.)  Hot  a  chair! 

Instantly,  knaves !  [BrrBXVBiuxiH  sits  down. 

Wer.  (aside.)       Tithe! 

Stral.  I'm  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers  ? 

Iden.  Please  you,  my  good  lord. 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

War.  (aloud  and  hastily.)  Who  says  that  ? 

[They  look  at  him  with  surprise. 

Iden.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  /—but 
Here's  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognise.  [Pointing  to  Gabor. 

Oab.  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

Stral.  I  apprehend 

This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  owe  my  reseue.    Is  not  that  the  other  ? 

[Pointing  to  Werxsb. 
My  state  when  I  was  suceour'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Iden.  He!— no,  my  lord!  he  rather  wants  fot 


Than  can  afford  it.    'Tie  a  poor  sick  man, 
Travel-tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 
From  whence  he  never  dream'd  to  rise. 

Stral.  Methought 

That  there  were  two. 

Oab.  There  were,  in  company ; 

But,  in  the  service  render'd  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  must  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render'd 
Was  Aw ;  it  waa  his  fortune  to  be  first. 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstripp'd  me ;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Tour  thanks  on  me.    I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  principal. 

Stral.  Where  is  he? 

AnAtten.'  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  where 
Your  excellency  rested  for  an  hour, 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

Stral.  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  oiler  thanks, 
And  then 

Oab.  1  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

So  much.    My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

Stral.  (fixing  his  eyes  upon  Wkshbb:  then  aside.) 
It  cannot  be !  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  to. 
Tis  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eyes :  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 
Theirs  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.    Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 
If  this  be  he  or  no  ?    I  thought,  ere  now, 
To  have  been  lord  of  Seigendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 
May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till— 

[He  pauses,  and  looks  at  Wbbhbb  ;  then  resumes, 

This  man  must 
Be  wateh'd.    If  it  Is  he,  he  Is  so  changed, 
His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again, 
Would  pass  him  by  unknown.    I  must  be  wary : 

n  error  would  spoil  all. 

Iden.  Tour  lordship  seems 

Pensive.    WQl  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  ? 

StraL  Tis  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh'd* 
down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought.    I  will  to  rest 
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Iden.  The  prince's  chamber  is  prepered,  witn  aU 
The  Tery  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendor. 

(Aside.)  Somewhat  tatter'd 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torohlight ; 
And  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment; 
60  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

Stral.  (rising  and  turning  to  Gabob.)  Good  night, 
good  people !    Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  meantime  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gab.  I  attend  you. 

Stral.  (after  a  few  step$t  pauses  ana*  *o#t  WmV 
nea.)  Friend! 

Wer.  Sir ! 

Iden.  Sir  /  Lord— oh  Lord !  Why  don't  yon  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  ?    Pray, 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding : 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

Stral.  (to  Idenstbih.)  Peace,  intendant. 

Idm.  Oh! 

I  am  dumb. 

Stral.  (to  Wbrnbb.)  Have  yon  been  long  have? 

Wer.  Long  ? 

Stral.  I  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer.  Tou  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.    I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not. 

Stral.  Indeed !  Ne'er  the  leas, 

Tou  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I  know  it  such, 

I  will  requite— that  is  reply—in  unison. 

Stral.  The  intendant  said,  you  had  been  detain'd 
by  sickness 
If  I  could  aid  you— journeying  the  same  way  ? 

Wer.  (quickly.)  I  am  not  journeying  the  same 
way. 

StraL  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route  ? 

Wer.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.    You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days :  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

Stral.  Your  language  is  above 

Your  station. 

Wer.  (bitterly.)  Is  it  ? 

Stral.  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Your  garb. 

Wer.       'Tis  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it, 
Aa  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
Buv  in  a  word,  what  would  yon  with  me  ? 

StraL  (startled.)  I? 

Wer.  Yes— you !  Yon  know  me  not,  and  question 
me, 
And  wonder  that  I  answer  not— not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.    Explain  what  you  would  have, 
And  then  I'll  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

Stral.  I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  usasws. 

Wer.  Many  have  such;— Have  you  none? 

Stral.  None  which  can 

interest a-  mere  stranger. 


Wer. 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

Stral.  Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humor,  though  untoward: 
I  only  meant  you  service— but  good  night ! 
Intendant,  show  the  way  1  (to  Gabob.)  Sir,  you  will 
with  me? 
[Exeunt  Btbalbkhbim  and  Jttemdatito;  Ides* 
stbxx  and  Gabob. 

Wer.  (solus.)  'Tis  he!  I  am  taken  in  the  tefls> 
Before 
I  quitted  Hamburg,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Infbrm'd  me  that  he  had  obtam'd  an  order 
From  Bnndenburgh't  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitsner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore)  1  ~ 
I  came  upon  the  frontier ;  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom— till  I  left 
Its  walls— fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them !    But 
I  deent'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 
Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 
What*  8  to  be  done  ?    He  knows  me  not  by  ] 
Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  appxehe&sion, 
Have  recognised  Asm,  after  twenty  years, 
We  met  so  rarely-and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.    But  those  about  him  1    Now  I  can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian  who 
No  doubt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Strslsnhchu's, 
To  sound  and  to  secure  me.    Without  means! 
Sick,  poor— begirt  too  with  the  flooding  riven, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril  with  men's  lives,— 
How  can  I  hope?    An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair ;  and  now,  'tis  such, 
The  past  seems  paradise.    Another  day. 
And  I'm  detected,— on  the  very  eve 
Of  honors,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 
When  a  tew  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favoring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idbnstbix  and  Frits,  «t  conversation. 

Frits.  Immediately. 

Idem.  I  tell  you  'tis  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however,;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  ornmnaadswt. 

Iden.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble ;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Iden.    The  baron  is  retired  to  rest? 

Frits.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  ehsh 
Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers;  and  has  orderM 
He  may  not  be  disturb'd  until  eleven, 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Before 

An  how  is  past  111  do  my  beet  to  serve  mm. 

Fritz.  Remember!  [fiaAFBm 

Iden.  The  devil  take  these  great  men!  they 

Think  all  things  made  for  them.    Now  here  must  I 
Rouse  up  some  half  a  dosen  shivering  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.    Methinks  the  baron's  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  htm  felkrw-feeling : 
But  no,  "it  must,"  and  there's  esvead.    How  new  I 


Yon  have  It* 


ArSTSUthci 

Wsr. 
Ysur  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

Java.  Yes— he's  dosing, 

And  seenw  to  Ito  that  nesw  should  sleep 
Bern  it  a  packet  far  the  eommandant 
Of  Pimnk&rt,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses; 
Brt  I  mast  not  lose  time:  Goodnight  t 

[  Jfcrtf  Idinstbin 

Wsr.  "Te  Frankfort! 

8o,  io,  H  thickens  I    Ay,  •«  the  commandant." 
Tins  tallies  wen  with  ell  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  sad  my  toner's  house.    No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  eonrey  me 
iBtoiome  seeret  fortress.— Sooner  than 


[Wmwr»  look*  aromnd,  mod  snateJU*  am  m  knife 
lying  on  a  table  in  a  resets. 

Now  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least 
Hark,— footsteps  1  HowdoIknowthatStralenhemi 
Wffl  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  ? 
That  he  suspects  me*s  certain.    I'm  alone ; 
He  wiu  a  immerous  train.    I  weak ;  he  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 
I  ntmrifss,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Bettraetkm,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain ; 
HemU-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
8tiU  farther  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 
Thin  they  could  do  elsewhere.  Hark !  nearer  etfll ! 
Ill  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 
With  the— No!  all  is  silent— 'twas  my  fancy  !— 
Still  ss  the  breathless  interval  between 
The  flash  and  thunder :— I  must  hush  my  soul 
Amidst  its  peris.    Yet  I  will  retire, 
To  tee  if  still  be  unexplored  the  peonage 
I  wot  of :  H  wffl  senre  me  as  a  den 
Of  leeresy  for  some  hours  at  the  worst 

fWmimm  atonst  a  panel,  and  exit,  elosing  it 

Bnier  Oabok  and  JoaupHinm. 

Oek.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

'«*.  flere,  I  thought:  I  left  him 

Wot  long  since  in  his  chamber.    But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant. 

Gs6.  Baron  Stratenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  ford,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

*».  Alas! 

*kit  eon  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron  and  the  unknown  Werner  ? 

Geo.  That  you  know  best. 

los.  Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 

Con*  you  to  it*  y ourtetf  m  his  behalf, 
taker  than  Ant  of  him  whose  lire  you  saved  r 

Geo.  I  hrfp'd  to  save  him,  as  in  peril;  bet 
1  «i  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
Oppression.    I  know  well  these  nobfes,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  have  proved  wsetn ;  and  my  spirit  bells  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak  :— 
This  is  my  only  motive. 

Set.  It  woo W  be 

Wot  easy  to  persuade  my  censor*,  of 


Oak  Is  hew  suspicions? 

Job.  He  was  not  once;  but  tiine  and  troubles  has* 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

G**«  I'm  sorry  for  it 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armor,  and 
Wltn  its  own  weight  Impedes  more  than  protects. 
Goodnight!  I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[Exit  Oamom, 

iZs-enfor  Ivobkstbik  and  tome peasants.  JorapHflri 
retire*  up  the  Hall. 

Fir*  Peasant.  But  if  I'm  drown'd  ? 

Iden.  Why,  you  will  bo  well  paid  for't. 
And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not. 

Second  Peasant.  But  our  wives  and  families  ? 

Iden.  Cannot  be  worse  of  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

Third  Pea*ant.  Ihave  neither,  and  will  venture. 

Iden.  That's  right    A  gallant  carle  and  fit  to  bo 
A  soldier.    I'll  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard— if  you  succeed; 
And  you  shall  have  besides  in  sparkling  coin 
Twothalers. 

Third  Peasant.  No  more ! 

Iden.  Out  upon  your  avajteel 

Csa  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition  ? 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Rifk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler  ? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum? 

Third  Peasant.  Never— but  ne'er 

The  less  I  must  have  three. 

Iden.  Have  you  forgot 

Whose  vassal  you  were  born,  knave  ? 

Third  Peasant.  No— the  prince's, 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Iden.  Sirrah  I  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I  am  sovereign :  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connexion :— "  Cousin  Idenstem 
(Quoth  ho)  you'll  order  out  a  dosen  villains." 
And  so,  you  villains !  troop— march— march,  I  say : 
And  if  a  single  dog's-esr  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder— look  to  it ! 
For  every  page  of  paper  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  stretoh'd  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 
Like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 
Impossibilities — away,  ye  earth-worms  I 

[Exit,  driving  them  out. 

Jos.  (coming forward.)  I  fain  would  shun  these 
scenes,  too  oft  repeated, 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims ; 
1  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot, 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  stfll— 4he  pride  of  rank 
In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile ; 
And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 
A  tatter'd  splendor.    What  a  state  of  being ! 
In  Tuscany  my  own  dear  sunny  land, 
Our  nobles  were  but  citiaens  and  merchants, 
Like  Cosmo.    We  had  evils,  but  not  such 
As  these;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valley* 
Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 
Wae  in  issesf  a  meal,  and  every  vino 
Bein'd,  as  it  worn,  the  beverage  whiehi 
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The  heart  ot  man ;  and  the  ne'er  unfelt  na 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 

Hia  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  lest 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewel!  'd  purple. 

But,  here !  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime, 

Searching  the  shivering  Tassal  through  his  rags, 

To  wring  his  soul— as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.    And  'tis  to  be  among  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants !  and  such  his  pride  of  birth— 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father  born  in  a  humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal, 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature; 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.    Father  I 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired* 

TJlric !    I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me  f 

What's  that  ?  Thou,  Werner !  can  it  be  ?  and  thus  ? 

Enter  Webber  hastily,  with  the  kittfe  in  his  hand, 
by  the  tecret  panel,  which  he  closes  hurriedly 
after  nun, 

Wer.  (not  at  firet  recognising  her.)  Discovered ! 
then  I'll  stab—- {recognising  her.) 
Ah!  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Jot.  What  rest?    My  God! 

What  doth  this  mean  ? 
Wer.   (showing  a  rouleau.)  Here's  gold—gold, 
Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 
Joe.  And  how  obtain'd  ?— that  knife ! 
Wer.  Tisbloodless-ytf. 

Away— we  must  to  our  chamber. 
Joe.  But  whence  eomest  thou  ? 

Wer.  Ask  not !  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall 
go— 
This— this  will  make  us  way— ( showing  the  gold—) 
111  fit  them  now. 
Jos.  I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonor. 
Wer.  Dishonor  ( 
Jos.  I  have  said  it. 

Wer.  Let  us  hence ; 

•  Tis  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 
Jos.  And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 
Wer.  Hope  1  I  make  stirs. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  Yet  one  question— 

What  hast  thou  done  t 

Wer.  (fiercely.)        Left  one  thing  undone,  which 
Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away! 
Jos.  Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee !  [Exeunt. 


act  n. 
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A  HaUuxthe same  Palace. 

Enter  Idbvstbix  and  Other*. 
Idem.  Fine  doings!  goodly  doings!  honest  doings  I 
rA  baron  pfllaged  in  a  prinos's  palace  t 


Where,  tffl  this  horn-,  such  asm  ne'er  was  heard  ot 
Frits.  It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despou'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Iden.  Oh!  that  I  e'er  should  live  to  see  this  dty! 
The  honor  of  our  city's  gone  for  ever. 

Fritz.  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent ; 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 
Iden.  A**d  90  am  I. 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect  ? 
Jfoi  Suspect!  all  people 

Without— within— above—below— Heaven  help  me ! 
Fritz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 
Iden.  None  whatsoever. 
Frits.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Iden.  Certain.  I  have  lived  and  served  here  cut* 
my  birth, 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  it. 

Frits.       Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 
Iden.  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  ThemancalTd  Werner  's  poor ! 
•***■  Poorasamiso, 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 
Besides,  I  bade  him  "  good  night"  in  the  hall. 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 
*****  There's  another, 

The  stranger 

Iden,  The  Hungarian  ? 

Frits.  Hewhoheip'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.    But,  hold— might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite? 
Frits.  How?  IF*,  Sir! 

■Ms*-  No— not  yen, 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.    You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair— 
The  velvet  chair— in  his  embroider'd  night-gown  ■ 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold :  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd :— the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Frits.  Good  sir, 

Be  not  so  quick ;  the  honor  of  the  oorpa 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household's  unimpeaea'i 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation;  such  as  in  aocompts, 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 
Where  all  men  take  their  prey;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 
Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  witk 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters ; 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery. 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.    Them 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  haaard 
Hisneckforoiwrouki^buthaveswoop'dallj 
Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 
Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  thai— — 
*>**•  Ko»s*,b*tsji 

'Twa*  none  of  our  corps;  but  some  pett?*  trivial 
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Picker  and  steeler ,  without  art  or  genius. 
The  only  question  is—Who  eke  could  hare 
Access,  sate  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

Idem.  You  don't  mean  me  ? 

Frits.  No,  sir ;  I  honor  more 

Tear  talents 

Idem.  And  my  principles,  I  hope. 

Frit*.  Of  course.    But  to  the  point :  What's  to 
be  done? 

Idem.  Nothing— tat  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said. 
WtH  offer  a  reward ;  move  heaven  and  earth, 
And  the  police,  (though  there's  none  nearer  than 
Frankfort ;)  post  notices  in  manuscript, 
(For  we're  no  printer;)  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  diem,  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I.) 
We'll  send  out  villians  to  strip  beggars,  and, 
8eareh  empty  pockets ;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we'll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold— if  'tis  not  found, 
At  least  we  shall  hare  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.    Here's  alchymy 
For  your  lord's  losses ! 

Frits.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

Idem.  Where? 

Frits.  It  is  a  most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kinsman, 
h  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  cm  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir? 

Frits.  Oh,  yes ;  but  he  has  disappear'd 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  and,  therefore, 
If  bring,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.    But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him, 
Were  he  to  reappear ;  he's  politic, 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 

Idem.  He's  fortunate. 

Fritz.  'Tie  true,  there  is  a  grandson, 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim'd  from  his  son's  hands, 
And  educated  as  his  heir ;  but  then 
Hk  birth  is  doubtful. 

Idem.  How  so  ? 

Frits.  His  sire  made 

A  left-hand,  lore,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage, 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter : 
ftobfe,  they  say,  too  j  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Siegendorf 's.    The  grandsire  ill 
Could  brook  the  alliance ;  and  could  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

Idem.  If  he's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  ekim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Fnszle  year  boron  to  unravel. 

JWfa.  Why, 

For  mottle,  he  boo  quite  enough :  they  say, 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire'a  qualities,— impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  ho  too  disappear'd 


Idem.  The  darn1  he  Aid! 

Frits.  Why,  yea: 

Unmet  have  been,  at  hie  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  so  was  the  era 

W  the  okdmsa'tdeath,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it 


Iden.  Wat  there  no  cause  assign'd? 

Fritz.  Plenty,  no  doubt, 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.    Some  averr  d 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly, 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him ;) 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war, 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure, 
He  might  have  since  return'd  were  that  the  motive , 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him, 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Tiiisstia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  warfare ;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  mankind. 

Iden.  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 
To  risk  his  life  and  honors  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows  t 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise, 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
I've  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian! 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.    After  all, 
Tour  Wallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavns, 
Your  Bannier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale ; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proolaim'd, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.    Here  comet 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  Stbalbnhbim  and  TJlbio. 

Stral.  Since  you  have  refused 

All  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude,  * 

They  seem  so  niggardly  compared  with  what 
Tour  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf— 

Utr.  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

Stral.  But 

Can  I  not  serve  you  ?    You  are  young,  and  of        K 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes ;  fair  in  favor; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so ; 
And  doubtlessly,  with  sueh  a  form  and  heart, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite  element. 
Ton  are  made  for  the  service:  I  have  served; 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends, 
Who  shall  be  yours,    'lis  true  this  pause  of  peace 
Favors  sueh  views  at  present  scantily ; 
But  'twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace  , 

Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
in  every  forest,  or  a  more  arm'd  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own ;  and,  in  the  meantime 
Tou  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 
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To  rise.  I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  stead  well  with  the  elector ;  in  Bohemia, 
like  70a,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Uhr.  Yon  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sorereign.    If  I  must  decline 
Tout  oiler,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

StraL         Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 
I  owe  my  life  to  yon,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Uhr.  Ton  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  payment. 

StraL  Well,  sir,  since  yon  will  not— 

Ton  are  nobly  born  ? 

Uhr.  I  hare  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

Stral.  Your  actions  show  it.    Might  I  ask  your 
name? 

Uhr.  Ulric. 

StraL  Your  house's  ? 

Uhr.  When  I'm  worthy  of  it, 

111  answer  you.  • 

Strut.  (aeide.J  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers, 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fbttz  and  Idknsthtjc. 
80,  sirs !  how  hare  ye  sped  in  your  researches  ? 

Iden.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

StraL  Then 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 

Iden.  Humph !— not  exactly. 

Stral.  Or  at  least  suspected ! 

,  Iden.  Oh !  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

StraL  Who  may  he  be? 

Iden.  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  lord  ? 

Stral.  How  should  I  ?  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Iden.  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

Stral.  Bolt! 

Idea.  Why,  if 

Your  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  recognise 
The  rogue ;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many  ?    In  the  crowd, 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
'Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 
But  I'll  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

Stral.  (to  Frits.)  Prithee,  Frits,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow? 

Frits.  Faith! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

Stral.  Besides  the  loss,  (which,  I  must  own, 


Just  now  materially,)  I  needs  would  find 
fh*  vmnm  out  of  public  motives ;  for 
,80  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  searee-closcd  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough,  Sir  Intendant ! 
/**  Tmo, 


If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

Uhr.  What  is  all  this? 

Stral.  Youjoin'dusbutthisi 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night. 

Uhr.  Some  rumor  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass's1 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

Stral.  It  is  a  strange  business; 

The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Iden.  Most  willingly.    You  see 

Stral.  (impatiently.)  Defer  your  tek. 

TQl  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 

Iden.  That 

Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.    You  see 

Stral.  (again  interrupttnff  ntSss,  and  addremn) 
Ulric.)  In  short,  I  was  asleep  upon  a  chair, 
My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it,  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
Though  in  part  only :)  some  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 
Besides  those  of  the  palace,  and  bore  away 
A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there's  an  end.    Perhaps 
You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint)  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this, 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it  ? 

Uhr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  1 
(7b  Idskstbtk.)  Come  hither,  mynheer! 

Iden.                             But  so  much  haste  beeei 
Right  little  speed,  and 

Uhr.  Standing  motfamlesi 

None ;  so  let's  march :  we'll  talk  as  we  go  on. 

Iden.  But— 

Uhr.       Show  the  spot,  and  then  111  answer  yen. 

Fritz.  I  will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

Stral.  Bo  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

Frits.  Henct 

Uhr.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle ! 

[Exit  wth  iDBWQTBnr  and  Fun. 

Stral.  (eolm.)  A  stalwart,  active,  soldier-looking 
stripling, 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labor, 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.    I  wish  I  could  engage  him. 
I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 
For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one, 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.    The  boy,  they  say,  's  a  hold  one ; 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his  claims.    That* s  well.    The  father, 


For  years  I've  track'd,  as  does  the  bloodhound, 
In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fault :  but  here  I  have  him,  and  that* s 
It  must  be  he!    All  circumstance  procleiats 
And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  stfll  confirm  it— Yes! 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time;  tile  account,  tj 
The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  k 
Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect ; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met. 
As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each 
By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly ,  without  being  natural  prey  to 


it; 


) 


iBtomymmd. 
W«H  arapple,  ne'crthelcts,    In  a  few  hours, 
The  order  oomet  ftom  Fnaikfort,  If  thflM 
Biie  not  the  Metier,  (and  the  weather  Huron 
Their  quick  abatement,)  and  111  have  him  safe 
Wham  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
Hhreel  eatale  and  name ;  and  there's  no  harm  done, 
Should  he  pram  other  than  I  deem.    This  robbery 
(8t?e  for  the  actual  loan)  is  lnehy  alao: 
He's  poor,  and  mat* a  suspicious— he's  unknown. 
Aid  that's  defenceless.— True,  we  hare  no  proofi 
Of  goilt,  bat  what  hath  he  of  innocence  ? 
Wen  he  a  man  mdinnrant  to  my  prospects, 
In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
Theiaeulpation  an  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I  like  not ;  and  alone 
Of  iH  around,  exoept  ne  attendant,  and 
Th*  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 
FsnOiartotho 


fitter  Gabob. 

Friend,  how  (are  you  ? 
Gel  is  those  who  tare  well  every  where,  when 

Hire  snppM  and  slumbor*d,  no  great  matter  how 
And  yon,  my  Iced? 

Stnd.  Better  in  rest  than  puree : 

Mine  inn  Is  like  to  eoat  me  dear. 

Osft.  Iheard 

Of  your  lata  loss;  but 'tis  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

Stral.  You  would  hardly  think  so* 

▼em  the  lose  yours. 

Geo.  I  never  had  so  mneh 

(Atones)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
fit  to  decide.    But  I  oame  here  to  seek  you. 
Tour  couriers  are  turn'd  buck— I  hare  outatript 


Yon!— Why? 


In  my 

Stnl 

Geo.  I  went  at  daybreak, 

To  watch  lot  the  abatement  of  the  river, 
At  being  anxious  to  resume  my  Journey. 
Toer  messengers  were  all  oheok'd  like  myself; 
And,  seeing  tho  ease  hopetsm,  I  await 
The  eutront»s  pluaauie. 

&WZ.  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it! 

wly  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage  ? 
I  oHerM  this  at  all  risks. 

Geo.  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea,  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  twetn  stream,)  and  be  obey*d,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

Saw*.  I  must  see  to  it: 

Its  knaves!  the  slaves!— but  they  shall  amart  tor 

this.  [Exit  flvnAUDTKBIM. 

Gan,  (eohte.)  There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self- 
wftt'd  baron! 
Betteme  of  what  bravo  ehivahry 
The  preux  chevaliers  of  tho  good  old  thnes 
Have  left  u*.    Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
Hn  lends,  <if  ke  halh  any,)  and,  still  dearer, 
His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  mueh  fresh  air 
Ai  would  havefllTd  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
Ovgbng  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  kk  o*craet  and  weAer-fegg'd  eonveyanee: 
And  new  ha  storms  at  half  a  dosen  wretches 

rMmmteol    Yet,  he's  right 


they  should,  when  sneh  as  he  may  put 


"Hi 


To  hasard  at  his  pleasure.    Oh!  thou  world! 
Thorn  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest !     [ExU  GidBom. 

SCBNBII. 
The  Apartment  of  Wnnnnn,  in  the  Masse. 

Enter  JoanpBDrs  and  TJuuo. 

At.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again  1 
My  UWe  l-my  beloved !— can  it  be- 
After  twelve  years  ) 

Uhr.  My  dearest  mother  I 

/os.  Yes  I 

My  dream  ia  realised— now  beautiful  !— 
How  more  than  all  I  aigh'd  for !    Heaven  reooive 
A  mother's  thanks  J— a  mother's  teem  of  joy! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work !— At  ouch  an  hour,  too, 
He  oomes  not  only  as  a  son,  but  savior. 

Uhr.  If  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (far  that  was  ne'er  withheld)— forgive  mat 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault. 

fet.  I  know  it, 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  'tie  so  denied  from 
My  memory,  by  this  oblivious  transport  I— 
My  son! 

Enter  Wb&xkb. 

Wer.  What  have  we  here,  more  strangers  ? 

So*.  Not 

Look  upon  him !    What  do  you  see  ? 

Wer.  A  stripling, 

For  the  first  time— 

Uhr.  (kneeling,  j  For  twelve  long  years,  my  father 

Wer.  Oh,  God! 

Joe.  He  faints ! 

Wer.  No— I  am  batter  now-. 

TJlrio !    (Embrace*  Aim.) 

Uhr.  My  father,  Siegendorf ! 

Wer.  (etarting.)  Hush!  boy— 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name ! 

Ulr.  What  then  ? 

Wer.  Why,  then*-* 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.    Remember, 
I  mast  be  known  hero  but  as  Werner.    Coma  S 
Come  to  my  arms  again !    Why,  thou  look'at  all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not.    Josephine ! 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  daisies  me ; 
But  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son ! 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wer.  Alas!  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Uhr.  My  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly ;  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught;  and  ofttimea  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of— (I'll  not  name  them, 
As  you  say  that  'tis  perilous)— but  i'  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset, 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer.  I  know  not  that, 

An  yon  aware  my  father  ia  no  more  ? 


MO 
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Vhr.  Oh  heavens !  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age, 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn  but  itfll  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  him.    Twas  scarce  three  months 
since. 

Wer.  Why  did  you  leave  him? 

Sot.   (embracing  Ulbic.)    Can   you   ask   that 
question? 
Is  ho  not  here? 

Wer.  True ;  he  hath  sought  his  parents, 

And  found  them ;  but,  oh !  hou>,  and  in  what  state ! 

Ulr.  All  shall  be  better'd.    What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights, 
Or  rather  yours ;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the^foremost, 
80  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

Wer.  Hare  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim  ? 

XJhr.  I  saved 

His  life  butryesterday :  he's  here. 

Wer.  Ton  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all ! 

Uhr.  You  speak 

Biddies:  what  is  this  Stralenheim  tons? 

War.  Every  thing.    One  who  claims  our  father's 
lands: 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Uhr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.    The  count 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who, 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me— and  what  then  ? 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Wer.  Ay,  if  at  Prague 

But  here  he  Is  all-powerful ;  and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favor. 

Ulr.       Doth  he  personally  know  you  ? 

Wer.  No ;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person, 
As  he  betray'd  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps, 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr.  I  think  you  wrong  him, 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase ;)  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so, 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present. 
I  saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 
He  hath  been  plunder' d  too,  since  he  came  hither 
Is  sick ;  a  stranger;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him : 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that :  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another's  dross, 
My  own  whole  treasure— yon,  my  parents ! 

Wer.  (agitatedly.)  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  "  villain  ?  " 

Uhr.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ? 

War.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown 
being 
With  an  infernal  stigma? 

Uhr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

War.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found 
boy!  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me  ? 

Uhr.  I  named  a  villain.  What  k  there  in  eon 


With  such  a  being  and  my  father  I 

Wer.  Ettrythme 

That  ruffian  is  thy  father ! 

Jos.  Oh,  my  son  1 

Believe  him  not— and  yet !— (her  voice  Jatim.) 
Ulr.  (etartttlookeemneetfyMiWmKWMteMdihm 
tayt  elotoly)  And  you  avow  it  I 

War.  TJlric,  before  you  dare  despise  your  other, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.    Yomg, 
Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  Up, 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passionta  fores, 
Or  misery's  temptation  ?    Wait— (not  long, 
It  cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly)— Wait!- 
Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted— till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin, 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table ; 
Despair  your  bedfellow— then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  judge !  should  that  day  e'er  arrive-* 
Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  cofl'd 
Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 
Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path, 
With  but  hie  folds  between  your  steps  and  happiae* 
When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name, 
Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 
Chance  your  conductor ;  midnight  for  your  maant; 
The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep, 
Even  to  your  deadliest  foe ;  and  he  as 'twere 
Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it  whQe 
His  death  alone  can  save  you :— Thank  your  God! 
If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 
You  turn  aside— — I  did  so. 

Uhr.  But 

Wer.  {abruptly.)  Hear**'. 

I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice— scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  stalls- 
Hear  me  I  yon  do  not  know  this  man— I  do. 
He's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.    You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave;  but  lea* 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.    My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife ! 
An  instant— a  mere  motion— the  least  impulse- 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  nw  earth. 
He  was  within  my  power—- my  knife  was  xaiie**" 
Withdrawn— and  I'm  in  his :— ere  you  not  so  ? 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  nott  Whosayi 
He  hath  not  lured  you  hen  to  end  yon  ?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon* 

Ulr.  Proceed— proceed ! 

Wer.  Me  he  hath  ever  know 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time***1** 

fortune— 
And  why  not  you  t    Are  you  more  versed  in  **n ? 
He  wound  snares  round  me ;  flung  along  my  P***) 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth  I  would  have  spara'* 
Even  from  my  presence ;  but,  in  spurning  now, 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.    Will  you  be 
More  patient?    Ulrio  I— Ulrio  I— there  are 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptation* 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear. 

Uhr.  (look*  J**  at  him,  ond  then  at  J <*&&**> 
My  mother  1 

Wer.  Ay!  I  thought  so:  you  have  now 

Only  one  parent.    I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

Ulr.  But  stay  1 

[Wnurni  rwntev  oe*  ©/  the  den*** 


Jet.  (feUuno.)  Fattowhlmnftt 

of  passion 

Abates.    Think'st  thou,  tha*  wew  it  well  for  him, 
IhadnotfolWd? 

Ulr.  I  obey  you,  mother, 

Alnoagh  reluctantly.    My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience, 

Job.  Oh!  he  is  good  I 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
Tome,  who  hare  borne  so  much  with  him  and  for  him. 
That  this  is  but  the,  surface  of  his  soul, 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Ulr.  These  then  are  but  my  father's  principles  ? 
M j  nether  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Jot.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  he  speaks.    Alas !  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulr.  Explain  to  ma 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this— but  would 
I  had  aimed  a  few  hours  sooner  1 

Jot.  Ay! 

Hadst  thou  but  done  so! 

Enter  Gasou  and  Idenbtein,  with  Attendants. 

Geo.  (to  Ulbic)     I  hare  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  is  my  reward ! 

Wr.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gab.  'Sdeathi  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and 
for  this! 
(To  Idbhstmh.)  But  tor  your  age  and  folly,  I 


7dm,  Help! 

Hands  off!    Touch  an  intendant ! 

Geo.  Do  not  think 

HI  honor  you  so  much  as  to  save  your  throat 
From  the  Bavenstone  *  by  choking  you  myself. 

Idem.  I  thank  you  for  the  respite ;  but  there  are 
These  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  rile  wrangling,  or— 

Gob.  At  once*  then, 

The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
Hii  kind  suspicion*— me !  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  jester  evening. 

Iden.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintance  ?    You  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  Yon  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 
The  worms !  you  hound  of  malice ! 

[GajBO*  seizes  on  him. 

Ulr.  (interfering.)  Nay,  no  violence : 

He's  old,  nnaxm'd— -be  temperate,  Gabor ! 

Gab.  (letting  go  Idbnsteik.)  True ; 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave :  it  is  their  homage. 

Ulr.  (to  Idbnsteix.)  How 

Fare  you  ? 

idea.       Help! 

Ulr.  I  have  help'd  you. 

/am.  Kill  him!  then 

1H  say.  so. 

Gab.       I  am  calm— live  on ! 


■  fe  S»  MM  f**tf  tf  Qmmuy,  uA  m 


That's  i 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.    The  baron  shall  decide  I 

Oab.  Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation  ? 

lam.  Does  he  not? 

Oab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sine} 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning* 
But  here  he  comes ! 

Enter  Stealbnhbim. 

Gab.  (ffoee  up  to  him. J  My  noble  lord,  I'm  hem  I 

StraL  Well,  sir! 

Oab.  Have  you  ought  with  me  ? 

StraL  What  should  I 

Have  with  you  ? 

Oab.  You  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.    I  stand  here  accused, 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber :— is  the  charge  your  own  or  his  ? 

Stral.  I  accuse  no  man. 

Oab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  I 

Stral.  I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit, 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.  I  am  insulted— 
Oppress'd  here#by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy— teach  them  their  duty  1 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it, 
If  duly  taught ;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

StraL  You! 

Oab.  Ay,  sir;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ;  but  proceed 
I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises, 
And  circumstance,  and  proofs ;  I  know  enough. 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather" 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 
Your  gold.    I  also  know  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  rendered 
8o  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame, 
Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 
But  this  is  nothing ;  I  demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  mucn 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more, 
And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

Stral.  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

Oab.  'Sdeath !  who  dare  doubt  it, 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it  ? 

Stral.  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Oab.  Must  I  turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master  ? 

StraL  Ulric !  you  know  this  man  ;  I  found  him  in 
Tour  company. 

Oab.  We  found  you  in  the  Oder 
Would  we  had  left  you  there ! 

StraL  I  give  you  thanks,  sir. 

Gab.  I've  earn'd  them;  but  might  have  earn'd 
more  from  others, 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fate. 
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StraL  Ulric !  you  know  this  man  ? 

Gab.  No  more  than  yon  do, 

If  ho  avouches  not  my  honor. 

Vsr.  I 

Can  vouch,  your  courage,  and,  maim  my 
#wa  brief  connexion  lad  me,  honor. 

8$mL  Theft 

I'm  satisfied- 

Gob.  (ironically.)  Right  easily,  methinks. 
What  la  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
Mere  than  in  mine  ? 

Stral.  I  merely  said  that  / 

Was  satiated-— not  that  you  were  absolved. 

Gab.  Again !  Am  I  accused  or  no? 

StraL  Goto, 

Tou  wax  too  insolent.    If  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  yon, 
Is  the  fault  mine  ?    Is't  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation ;  you  well  know 
Tour  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you— 
Tout  looks  a  voice— your  frowns  a  sentence ;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me— because 
Tou  have  it;  but  beware!  you  know  not  whom 
Tou  strive  to  tread  on. 

Stral.  Threat'st  thou  ? 

Gab.  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.    Tou  hint  the  basest  injury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

Stral.  As  you  have  said,  'tis  true  I  owe  you  some- 
thing, 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Goo.  Not  with  your  gold. 

Stral.  With  bootless  insolence 

[To  his  Attendants  and  Idbnstmn 
Tou  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man, 
But  let  him  go  his  way.    Ulric,  good  morrow !  - 

[Exit  Stbalbxhkim,  Idbnsteik,  and  Attendant*. 

Gab.  {following.)  I'll  after  him  and 

Mr.  (stopping  him.)  Not  a  step. 

Gab.  Who  shall 

Oppose  me  i 

Ulr,  Tour  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 

Thought. 

Gab.     Must  I  bear  this  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw !  we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves— the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I've  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silkworm  cast  his  skin— 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words  ? 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief  ?  If  'twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  It— 
There's  something  daring  in  it ;— but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a  slumbering  man ! — 

Ulr.  It  seems,  then, 

Tou  are  not  guilty  ? 

Gab.  Do  I  hear  aright? 

Foutoo! 

Ulr.     I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  question. 

Goo.   If  the  judge  ask'd  me,  I  would  answer 
"No"— 
To  you  I  answer  thus.  (Be  draws.) 

Ulr.  (drawing.)       With  all  my  heart ! 

Jos.  Without  there !  Ho !  help !  help !— Oh,  God ! 
here's  murder ! 

rJRri  *  JossntnrB,  shrinking. 


GabqboimJ  IfeBiOji>tt.   Q*ws*m  disarmed  jsst 
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Jos.  Oh!  glorious  heaven !    He's  sail 

8tral  (to  Josbphikb.)  Who9*  safe? 

Jos. 

Ulr.  (interrupting  her  with  a  stemb^  and  tw* 
ing  afterwards  to  Stbalknhbim.)      Beta! 
Have's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  What  hath  caused  all  this? 

Ulr.  Fow,  baron,  I  believe;  but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you.— Oabor! 
There  is  your  sword;  and  when  you  bare  it  next 
Let  it  not  be  against  joni  friend*. 

[Vukic  pronounces  the  last  words  shwsg  and  m 
phatioaUy  m  a  /ow  eofee  to  Gabob. 

Gab.  I  thank  yon 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

Stral.  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  (taking  his  sword.)  They  shaU.   Ton  hut 
wrong**  me,  Ulric, 
More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  man  sword;  I 

would 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.    I  could  have  borne  yon  nobWi 
Absurd  insinuations — ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands.— 
But  I  may  fit  Aim  yet :— you  have  vanquish***  me. 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive) 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.    We  may  meet  by  and  by, 
However— but  in  friendship.  [Bait  OlW«. 

Stral.  I  wffl  brook 

No  more !    This  outrage  following  up  his  hush*, 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancell'd  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succor. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt  ?— 

Ulr.  Not  even  by  a  scran*. 

StraL    {to  Idbnstbin.)    Intendant  take  V* 
measures  to  secure 
Ton  fellow:  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

Iden.  Secure  him!  he  hath  got  his  sword  again- 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on't ;  His  his  trade, 
BeHke ;— I'm  a  civilian. 

Stral.  Fool !  are  not 

Ton  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seise  a  dosen  auoh  ?  Hence !  after  ain! 

Ulr.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  yon ! 

Sifral.  I  must  be 

Obey'd.    No  words! 

Iden.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so— 

March,  vassals !  I'm  your  leader,  and  will  bring 
The  rear  up:  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life— on  which  all  rests. 
I  like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  iDBHsronf  and Attends* 

StraL  Come  hither, 

Ubic :  what  does  that  woman  here  ?    Oh !  bow 
I  recognise  her,  'tis  the  stranger's  wife 
Whom  they  name  "  Werner." 

Ulr.  'Tfchisu***.      ,, 

StraL  IncW 


Jot.  WhoMkiMn) 
SlraL  Noone— to  the  present:  but 

I  Cub  would  parley,  TJWc,  with  yourself 


OTr.  I  wffl  retire  with  yon. 

At  Not  so; 

Ton  an  the  latest  stranger,  and 
JlB  places  here. 
(AtidetoViMm  a*  $k*  pom  ovt.)  O  UMol  have  a 

Bssanubsr  what  depends  on  a  mh  word ! 

CTr.  fto  Josnmjra.)  Fear  not  !— 

[Set*  Josbphucb. 

oval  TJlric,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you: 
Tot  saved  my  Hsb— and  sets  Uke  these  beget 


Wr.  Say  on. 

Sfroi  Mysterious 

And  ]0ng*engender*d  circumstances  (not 
To  tenowrulry  enter'd  on)  novo  made 
Ibis  awn  obnoxious   perhaps  fatal  to  me. 
Utr.  Who?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian  ? 
OraL  No— this  "Werner M- 

Wrththe  mam  name  and  habit. 

Vhr.  Howeanthisbe? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor— and  yellow 
Sickness  aim  cavern'd  in  hit  hottow  eye : 
The  mini,  helpless. 

StmL  He  is— 'tis  no  matter;— 

But  if  ha  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
Ht  is  so,  all  aroand  ns  here    and  much 
That  ii  not  here    nonflrm  my  apprehension) 
He  most  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hows  farther. 
CTr.  And  what  hare  I  to  do  with  this? 
StrmL  I  have  sent 

To  Prankibit,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 
(I  have  me  anthority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,) 
x  or  a  at  escort— but  this  cursed  flood 
Ben  all  assess,  and  may  do  lor  some  hours. 
Utr,  It  is  abating. 
8tnL  InatisweD. 

Vh.  But  how 

Am  I  eoneern'd  ? 

StraL  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  you  eannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  Un  you  rescued.— Keep  your  eye  on  Mm  / 
The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know  him.— 
Watch  him!— as  you  would  watch  the  wfld  boar 

when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap- 
like  him  he  must  be  spearM. 
Ulr,  Why  so  ? 

StraL  He  stands 

Between  mo  and  a  brave  inheritance ! 
Ok,  could  you  see  HI    ButyouahaQ. 
Utr.  I  hope  so. 

StraL  It  Is  the  richest  of  the  rioh  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  eeorefcmg  war.    It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  chy,  Prague,  that  tre  and  sword 
HsvestiaanVdH  Hgfetly;  so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  afar  and  near 
hade  deserts. 
Ulr.  You  describe  H  faithfully . 

cwui.  Ay    souldyou  see  it,  you  would  say  so— 
bat, 

•0 


As  I  have  said,  you  •hall. 

Uhr.  1  accept  the  omen. 

Stral.  Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it  and  me. 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

Uhr.  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch— 
This  way-worn  stranger    stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise?— (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his)H>k*feO 

StraL  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right 

Aral.  Bight!  none.    A  disinherited  prodigal, 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts— But  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 
And  living  amidst  coinmeree-fetching  burghers, 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

Utr.  He  has  a  wife,  then  ? 

StraL  Tou'd  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.    You  have  seen  the  woman. 
He  colls  his  wife. 

Uhr.  Is  she  not  so  ? 

Strut,  No  more 

Than  he's  your  father— an  Italian  girl, 
The  daughter  of  a  baniah'd  man,  who  uvea 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Utr.  They  arc  childless,  then  ? 

Stral.  There  is  or  was  a  bastard, 

Whom  the  old  man— £he  grandsire  (as  old  age 
la  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path— he  has  fled, 
No  one  knows  whither ;  and  if  he  had  not, 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand.— Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears  - 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp— a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth— can  startle  a  grandee ! 

StraL  All's  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  to  be  gsln'd. 

Ulr.  True ;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it. 

Stral.  You  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to  my 
heart. 
I  may  depend  upon  you  ? 

Uir.  Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it. 

StraL        Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
la  pitiful)— he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected, 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him  ; 
He  being  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine :  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act : 
Besides  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once— though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the  brains  out  first— which  makes  them 

heirs, 
Not  thieves.    The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  loss 


Nor  e'er  be  robb'd:  their  spoils  are  a  bequest- 
No  more. 

StraL    Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.    But  say 
I  may  be  sure  you'll  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

Uhr,  You  may  be'  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 


&94 

Will  be  his  sentinel. 

StraL  By  this  you  make  me 

Tours,  and  for  ever. 

Vkr.  Such  U  my  intention.    [Frmmt 


act  in. 

SCENE  L 

A  Hall  in  the  same  Palace,  from  whence  the  secret 
Pottage  leads. 

Enter  Wehnbb  and  Gabor. 

Oab.  Sir,  I  hare  told  my  tale :  if  it  so  please  you 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well— 
If  not,  I'll  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  misery 
A  shelter—wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

Oab.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

Wer.  Ah? 

Oab,  I  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself.    But  will  you  shelter  me  ? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you-— and  poor  like  you— 
Disgraced 

Wer.  f  abruptly.)  Who  told  you  that  I  wat  dis- 
graced ! 

Oab.  No  one ;  nor  did  I  say  you  were  so :  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended ;  but 
I  said  I  was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth, 
As  undeservedly  as  you. 

Wer.  Again ! 

Kb  It 

Oab.  Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you  have  ?  You  don't  believe 

me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft  ? 

Wer.  No,  no— I  cannot. 

Gab.  Why  that's  my  heart  of  honor:  yon  young 
gallant— 
Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble — 
All — all  suspected  me ;  and  why  ?  because 
lam  the  worst-clothed  and  least  named  among  them ; 
Although,  were  Momus'  lattice  in  our  breasts, 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs :  but  thus  it  is — you  poor  and  helpless— 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wer.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Oab.  You're  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I  call  helpless ;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were  well  paid.  But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well* 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  New  World  the  Spaniard  boasts  about 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance, 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power, 
Because  I  feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
Upon  his  heart  o'  nights. 

Wer.  What  do  you  mean? 
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Oab.  Justwhaalaay;  Itbe«ghtmys»e*nwa! 
plain: 
You  are  no  thief-nor  I— and,  as  true  men,  | 

Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  ltisadamn'dworld,sir.         j 

Oab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next*  as  > 

The  priest*  say,  (and  no  doubt  they  should  kart 

beet,)  ' 

Therefore  I'L  stick  by  this— «e  being  loth  , 

To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb*  | 

It  is  but  anight* a  lodging  which  I  crave; 
To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters,  at 
The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated  ?  is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Oab.  Thawwai 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gab.  v  Areyev 

In  peril? 

Wer.    Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Oab.  That  I  know  by  long  practice.  Will  yea  W" 
Promise  to  make  mine  leas  ? 

Wer.  Yourpovertv? 

Gab.  No— you  don't  look  a  leech  for  that  diwrdtf; 
I  meant  my  peril  only :  you've  a  roof, 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert 

Wer.  Rightly :  for  how  should  such  a  wieteh  «I 
Have  gold  ? 

Oab.         Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  troth  out, 
Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's. 

Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate  ? 

Oab.  What? 

Wer.  Areyouaw«« 

To  whom  you  speak  ? 

Oab.  No;  and  I  am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.    (A  note*  it  heard  without.)  Bat 
hark!  they  come  1 

Wer.  Who  come  ? 

Oab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds  after  aw: 
I'd  face  them— but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.    Where  ahatt  I  go  ? 
But  show  me  any  place.    I  do  assure  you, 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless: 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case ! 

Wer.  (Aside.)  Oh,  just  God! 

Thy  heU  is  not  hereafter!    Am  I  dust  still? 

Gab.  I  see  you're  moved ;  and  it  shows  wall » 
you; 
I  may  live  to  requite  it. 

Wer.  Are  you  not 

A  spy  of  Stralenheim's  ? 

Gab.  NotI!  and  if 

I  were  what,  is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 
Although  I  recollect  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  ton* 
Suspicion ;  but  you  best  know— what— and  way* 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  Tout 

Gab.  After  such 

A  treatment  for  the  service  whieh  in  next 
I  rendered  him,  I  am  his  enemy :  * 

If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

Wer.  I  will. 

Gab.  But  how  ? 

Wer.   (showing  the  panel.)   There  is  a  aeon* 
spring: 
Remember,  I  discovert  it  by  ohanoa, 
And  used  it  but  lor  saitty. 


Oss.  Open  it, 

And  I  wfll  me  it  for  the  same. 

IFsr.  I  found  it, 

At  I  hare  said:  it  leads  through  winding  walls, 
(80  thick  aa  to  bear  path*  within  their  ribs, 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness,) 
And  hollow  eells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither;  you  most  not  advance: 
Give  me  your  word. 

Gab.  ltisonnecessarj; 

How  ihonld  I  make  my  way  in  darkness  through 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  } 

Wer.  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may 

lead? 

/snow  not— (mark  yon  1)— but  who  knows  it  might 

not 
Lead  even  into  the  chambers  of  your  foe  ? 
80  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  oar  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days, 
'When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  neighbor.    Yon  must  not  advance 
Beyend  the  two  first  windings ;  if  you  do, 
(Albeit  I  newer  pass'd  them,)  I'll  not 
tor  what  yon  may  be  led  to. 

Geo.  ButlwilL 

A  thousand  t^«^l«  J 

Wer.  You'll  find  the  spring  more  obvious 

On  the  other  aide;  and,  when  you  would  return, 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Oss.  Ill  in-farewell! 

(Gabosoom  in  by  the  secret  panel. 

Wer.  (eohu .)  Wnat  have  I  done  ?  Alas  I  what  had 
I  done 
Before  to  make  thia  fearful?    Let  it  be 
8till  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man, 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own— 
They  come !  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them ! 

Enter  Idbnstbin  and  Other*. 
Idea.  Is  he  not  here  ?  He  must  have  vsnish'd  then 
Through  the  dim  gothie  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like 


On  long  pearl-color'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses, 
And  gilded  eroisers,  and  cross'd  arms,  and  cowls, 
And  helms,  end  twisted  armor,  and  long  swords, 
AH  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  on  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
He's  gone,  however. 

Wer.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Iden.  A  villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

Id**.  In  the  search 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

Wer.  Are  you  sure 

Yon  have  divined  the  man  ? 

1dm.  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there:  but  whore's  he  gone  ? 

Wer.  Who? 

ton.  He  we  sought. 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Ha*.  And  yet  we  traced  him 

TJptothishsn.   Are  you  accomplices? 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  ? 

Wer.  I  deal  plainly, 


8M 

To  inany  men  the  blackest 

Idem*  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'other. 

Wer.  You  had  best  begin 

Tour  inquisition  now :  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  I  should  like  to  know. 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent  I 

Said  you  not  that  he  waa  not  here  ? 

Iden.  Yea,  one; 

But  there's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.    But,  come ! 
Bustle,  my  boys  1  we  are  at  fault. 

[Exit  Idbhstbin  and  Attendant* 

Wer.  In  what 

A  mass  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me  1 
And  one  bsse  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.    Down, 
Thou  busy  devil  rising,  in  my  heart.! 
Thou  art  too  late!  I'll  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  TJuuo. 

Uhr.  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is't  not  dangerous  ? 

Uhr.  No ;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us :  more- 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions, 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I  cannot  think  it : 

Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  shout  us  both, 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

War.  I  cannot 

Pause  at  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briars  in  our  path, 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  carls 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf 

rustling 

In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
We'll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  howt 

Ulr.  Can  you  not  guess  ? 

Wer.  I  cannot 

Ulr.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  loet  nightt 

Wer.  I  understand  you  not. 

Ulr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.    But  to  change 
The  topic 

Wer.  You  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

'Tis  of  our  safety. 

Uhr.  Bight ;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating ;  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summon'd  myrmidons  from  Frankfort, 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardised  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wer,  And  now  your  remedy !  I  thought  to  < 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold ;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state ; 
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And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 
With  hissing  makes,  which  earl  around  my 
And  cry  to  aJl  beholders,  Lo!  a  villain! 

War.  You  mint  not  me  it,  at  least  now ;  hut  take 
This  ring.  [He  giv—  Wbuibb  a  Jewel. 

Wer.     A  gem!    It  was  my  father's  I 
Ukr.  A 

As  inch  2a  now  your  own.    With  this  yon 
Bribe  the  mtendant  for  his  old  caliche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 
Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  you, 

80  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

Ukr.  Fear  nothing ! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  led  together, 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt 
The  waters  only  lie  in  floods  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  fax's  in  our  favor. 
Tlie  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd, 
Is  not  impassable ;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  hours'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.    Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you're  safe. 
Wer.  My  noble  boy ! 

Ulr.  Hush!  hush!  no  transports:  well  indulge 
in  them 
In  Castle  Siegendorf !    Display  no  gold : 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem,  (I  know  the  man. 
And  hare  look'd  through  him :)  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.    Stralenheim  lost  gold- 
No  jewel:  therefore  it  could  not  be  his ; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  possest  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  8tralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber.    Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Wer.  I  will  follow 

In  all  tilings  your  direction. 

Ulr.  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  had  I  appearM 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  Jewel  in  your  favor, 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  guardian  angel ! 

This  overpays  the  past.    But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence  ? 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  mil  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 
Wer.  To  part  no  more ! 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that;  but  at 

The  least  well  meet  again  once  more. 

Wer.  My  boy! 

My  friend!  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver ! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me ! 
Ulr.  Hate  my  father! 

Wer.  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.    Why  not  my  son  ? 
Ulr.  Tour  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 
Wer.  8corpions 

Art  in  thy  words !    Thou  know  me  ?  in  this  guise, 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself; 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 

Ulr.  I'M  wait  r  \ 

In  the  meantime  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Oan  do  for  wants  shall  be  done  for  mine. 
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Wer.  I  see  it,  and  I  feel  it;  yet  I  feel 
Further— that  you  despise  me. 

Ulr.  Wherefan 

Wer.  Must  I  repeat  my  humifiation  I 

Ulr.  Nel 

Ihavefatkom'ditaadyou.  Butletustalk 
Of  this  no  mom.  Or  if  it  must  be  ever, 
Not  now.  Tour  error  has  redoubled  att 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house, 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  8tralenheim: 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
Him.    I  have  shown  one  way. 

Wer.  The  only  ens, 

And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  son, 
Who  ahow'd  himeeff  and  father's «e>tya 
One  day. 

Ulr.     Ton  ehaU  be  safe;  let  that  sales. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  wen 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

Wer.  Assured^, 

8ituate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  flitt 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood!  'tis 

A  word  of  many  meanings;  in  the  votes 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  different  thing— 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  call'd)  are  aliens  to  each  other, 
Like  Theban  brethren:  when  a  part  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purity  the  rest. 

Wer.  I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

Vlr.  That  may  be- 

And  should,  perhaps— end  yet but  get  ye  ready; 

Ton  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night 
Here  oomes  the  intendaat:  sound  him  with  the  gem; 
'Twill  sink  into  his  venial  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mod, 
And  oose  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
With  its  greased  understratum ;  but  no  lest 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  theaeihflsla 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  thus! 
Farewell !  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  hertt 
My  father! 

Wer.  Let  me  embrace  thee ! 

Ulr.  Wcmijbi 

Observed :  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour  I 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe  ! 

Wer.  Aseunsd 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothea 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hesrti; 
At  such  an  hour  too  1 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse-it  will  east  y*  J 

Here  is  the  intendaat. 


Enter  Idsxstbxh. 

Master  Idenstein, 
How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  ?  Have  you  easgat 
The  rogue? 
Id**.         No,  faith! 

Ulr.  Well,  there  are  plenty  mm»i 

You  may  have  better  luok  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

Men.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber: 

And  now  I  think  on't,  asking  after  yon 
With  nobly-born  impatienoe. 

Vlr.  Yowgrcatmen 

[Must  be  answer'd  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
'Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur: 


Tta  well  they  have  horses,  too j  far  If  they  had  not, 
I  for  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesos+ris. 

Jam.  Who  was  he? 

&•*.  An  old  Bohemian—an  imperial  gipsy. 

Idm.  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  *tb  the  same, 
far  they  peas  by  both  names.    And  was  he  one? 

Ukr.  IVe  heard  so;  but  I  most  take  leave.    In- 
tendment, 
Tour  servant!— Werner,  f»  Wbbvsjl eKghthf  J  if 

that  be  yoox  name, 
Tons.  [Exit  Ulbio. 

lien.  A  well-spoken,  pretty-meed  young  man ! 
And  prettily  behaved !  he  knows  his  station, 
Ton  tee,  sir:  how  he  gave  to  each  bis  doe 
Precedence! 

Wer.  I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 

Hi*  jnst  discernment  and  your  own. 

Idm.  That's  weB— 

Thit'i  Tory  well.    Ton  also  know  year  place,  too ; 
And  yet,  I  don't  know  that  I  know  your  place. 

Wer.  (ihowinff  the  ring.)  Would  this  assist  your 
knowledge? 

lien.  Howl— What!— Eh! 

Ajewel! 

Wer.   *Tis  your  own  on  one  condition. 

/em.  Mine!— Name  it! 

Wer.  That  hereafter  you  permit  me 

At  thrice  its  Talue  to  redeem  it:  'tis 
A  family  ring. 

lien.  A  mmfly !    yowi  /—a  gem ! 

I'm  breathless! 

Wer.  You  must  also  famish  me 

Aa  bear  ere  daybreak  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Hen.       But  ia  it  real?    Let  me  look  on  it  •• 
Diamond,  by  all  thafs  glorious! 

Wer.  Come  I'll  trust  you : 

T<m  hare  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  born  abore 
My  present  seeming. 

lien.  I  can't  aay  I  did, 

Though  this  looks  Hke  it:  this  fa  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood! 

Wer.  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

lien.  80  then  yon  are  the  man 
Whom  8tralsnhssm*s  in  quest  of? 

Wer.  I  am  not  ;• 

But  bamg  taken  lor  him  might  conduct 
To  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter-*>'tia 
To  spare  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 

lien.  Be  yen  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my  busmees ; 
Besides,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise 
The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 
And  never  olfer  a  precfae  mwaid  ■ 
But  Oct  .(--another  look ! 

Wer.  Oaae  on  it  freely ; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

lien.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler! 

Thou  mem  than  stone  of  the  philosopher ! 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself ! 
Them  bright  eye  of  the  Mind  I  thou  loadstar  of 
The  tool!  ts*  true  au^netic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles ! 
ThonnamsogBpferitof  the  Earth!  which,  sitting 
His^oatswirojuwh'sdiaden^ettraetest 


Mt 

More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  headache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre! 

ou  be  mine?  I  am,  methmks,  already 
A  Httte  km*,  a  Ineky  alohymist  I— 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  souL    But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else? 

Wer.  CaU  me  Werner  still; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Iden,  I  do  believe  in  thee!  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream' d  in  a  low  garb.— 
But  come,  I'll  serve  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters ;  let  us  hence : 
111  show  thee  I  am  honest— (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
Thou  shalt  be  fkrnish'd,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wort  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee.  —Let  me  gase  again : 
I  hare  a  footer-brother  in  the  mart 
Of  Hamburg  skiU'd  in  precious  stones.    How  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh  ?— Come,  Werner  I  will  wing 
thee.  [BannmL 

SCENE  n. 

SnAXAnuix'ft  Chamber. 

Stbalbnhbzk  and  Fbite. 

FritM.  All's  ready,  my  good  lord ! 

Strol.  I  am  not  sleepy, 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed;  I  fern  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit, 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  lor  slumber. 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky, 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
Twist  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist ;— I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Frits.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

StraL  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  ahall. 

Frit*.  And  wherefore  fear  ? 

Sera/.  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  mote 
Because  an  undeaeribablo       but  tis 
All  folly.    Were  the  looks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber  ?  for  last  night* • 
AdVenture  makes  it  needful. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.   I  think  they  call  him  "UWe." 

StraL  Tou  think  I  you  supercilious  slave!  what 
right 
Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  noma 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  aa  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty.— 
Get  hence!  "Tom  think,"  indeed !  you  who  1 

still 
Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him— and  despise  you.    "  You  think  r 


Can  recollect  his  name!  I  will  not  waste 
More  words  on  you.    CaU  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Goodnight! 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[Thei 
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The  secret  Passage. 

Qkib.  (solus.)  Four- 

Five— mx  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  outposts  on  the  never-merry  clock : 
That  hollow  tongue  of  tune,  which,  eren  when       I 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.    Tis  a  perpetual  knell, 
Though  for  a  marriage-feast  it  rings :  each  evoke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession ;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I'm  cold— 
I'm  dark ;— I've  blown  my  finger*— number'd  o'er 
And  o'er  my  steps— end  knock'd  my  head  against 
Borne  fifty  buttresses— and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirring  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  light !  It  is  at  a  distance,  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance :)  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  keyhole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction :  I  must  on, 
Nevertheless  from  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.    Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me !  Else— Heaven  aid 

me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !  Shining  still  1 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.    Softly!  mighty  well. 
That  corner's  turn'd— so—- ah !  no ;— right  1  it  draws 
Nearer.    Here  is  a  darksome  angle— so 
That's  weather'd.— Let  me  pause.— Suppose  it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped— no  matter,  'tis  a  new  one; 
And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects : — I  will  on, 
And  be  it  where  it  may— I  have  my  dagger, 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch.- Burn  still, 
Thou  little  light !  Thou  art  my  ignis  fiUuus  I 
My  stationary  Will-o'the-wisp ;— so !  so : 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

\Ths 


SCENE  IV. 
A  Garden. 

Enter  Wbbjtbb. 
Wer.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  now  the  bout's  at 
hand; 
All's  ready.    Idenetein  has  kept  his  word : 
And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.    Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.    Oh  f  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.    Here  I  came  most  poor, 
But  not  dishonor'd :  but  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain,— if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart !— a  never-dying  canker-worm, 
Which  all  the  coming  splendor  of  the  lands, 
And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf 
Can  scarcely  loll  a  moment.    I  must  find 


Some  means;  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 
My  soul  in  part ;  but  how  without  discovery  r— 
It  must  be  done,  however ;  and  I'll  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 
The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy;  repentance  must  retrieve  it: 
I  will  have  nought  of  Stralenhnim's  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  air  of  mine; 
Lands,  freedom,  life,— and  yet  he  sleeps !  as  soundly 
Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillows, 
Such  as  when— Hark !  what  noise  is  that  ?  Again ! 
The  branches  shake ;  and  some  loose  stones  have 

fallen 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Ulric  leapt  down  from  the  terraet 
Ulric!  ever  welcome ! 
Thrice  welcome  now !  thia  filial- 
Stop!  Betas 


Why  look  -you  so? 


Dol 


What? 


An 


Ulr. 
We  approach,  tell  i 

Wer. 

Ulr. 
Behold  my  father,  c 

Wer. 

Ulr. 

Wer.  Insane  or  insolent ! 

Ulr.  Beply,  sir,  as 

Tou  prise  your  life,  or  mine ! 

Wer.  To  what  i 

Answer  ? 

Ulr.     Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  i 
Of  Stratenheim? 

Wer.  I  never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.    What  mean  you? 

XJlr.  Did  not  you  this  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  ?    Did  you  not 
Again  revisit  Stralenheim's  chamber  ?  and— 

[Ulbio  perns*. 

Wer.  Proceed. 

Ulr.  Died  he  not  by  your  hand  ? 

Wer.  Groat  God! 

Ulr.  Tou  are  innocent,  then !  my  father's  inns- 
cent! 
Embrace  me!    Tea,— your  tone   your  look— JH, 


Yet  ray  so. 

Wer.       If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind, 
Conceived  deliberately  such  a  thought, 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts— if  e'er  they  glared  a  moment  tiffoufjs 
The  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit- 
May  heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes  1 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead 

Wer.  Tis  horrible !  'tis  hideous,  as  'tis  hateful  ^ 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

Ulr.  No  bolt 

Is  forced,  no  violence  can  be  detected, 
Save  on  his  body.    Part  of  his  own  househo  d 
Have  been  alarm'd ;  but  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  ears 
Of  mustering  the  police.    His  chamber  has, 
Past  doubt,  been  enter'd  secretly.    ~~ 
If  nature— 

Wer.  Oh,  my  boy  t  what  i 

Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  an  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

Ulr.  My  father  1  I  acquit  you! 

But  will  the  world  do  so  ?  will  even  tha  iudgt, 


If— Bat  yju  must  away  this  instant 

Jftr.  No' 

m  face  it    Who shall  dare suspect  me ? 

OTr.  Yet 

You  had  no  guests    no  visitors— no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother*!  ? 

Wer.  Ah! 

The  Hungarian  I 

Pi*.  He  is  gone !  he  disappeared 

Sr  sunset . 

Wer.        No;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 
Coaeeel'd  and  fatal  gallery. 

Ulr.  There  1*11  find  him. 

[XTuuc  it  going. 

Wer.  It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I  quitted  it    I  found  tine  secret  panel 
Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  hall 
Which  masks  it :  I  but  thought  he  had  enatch'd  the 

silent 
And  favorable  moment  to  escape 
The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Bogging  him  yester-even. 

Ulr.  Youreclosed 

The  panel? 

Wer.      Yes;  and  not  without  reproach 
(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

Uir.  You  are  sure  you  closed  it  ? 

Wet.  Certain. 

Ulr.  That's  well;  but  had  been  better,  if 

You  ne'er  had  turn'd  it  to  a  den  for— 

[Hepaueet. 

Wer.  Thieves  1 

Thou  wouldst  say :  I  must  bear  it  and  deserve  it; 
But  not 

Uhr.         No,  father ,  do  not  speak  of  this : 
This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

Wer.  Could  I  shun  it  ? 

A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe ;  disgraced 
^or  my  own  crime ;  a  victim  to  my  safety, 
Imploring  a  few  hours'  concealment  from 
The  ?ery  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Bach  refuge.    Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
Bare  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Uhr.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.    But 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  thus :— you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.    I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible. 

Wer.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the 
Moloch 
Suspicion :  two  new  victims  in  die  lieu 
*>f  one,  if  I  remain.    The  fled  Hungarian, 
'Who  seems  the  culprit,  and— 

Ulr.  Whoeeemet  TTftoelse 

Can  be  so? 

Wer.      Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted— 
"ton,  my  sen  A— doubted— 

Ulr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  fugitive? 

Wer.  Boy !  since  I  fell  into 

The  abyss  of  crime,  (though  not  of  meek  crime,)  I, 
3tstmg  seen  the  innocent  opprese'd  for  me 
Hay  doubt  even  the  guilty's  guilt    Your  heart 
li  use,  ami  epiek  with  virtuous  wrath  to 
appcsmncts;  aodvteweu 


SOT 

In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 
Because  'tis  dusky 

Ulr.  And  if  I  do  so, 

What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ?  You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away !— I'll  make  all  easy.    Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's,  hold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight— moreover 

Wer.  Fly !  and  leave  my  name 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  prcferr'd  as  poorest. 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw!  leave 

Except  our  father's  sovereignty  and  castle, 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain 
What  name  t    You  have  no  name,  since  that  yew 

bear 
Isfeign'd. 

Wer.       Host  true ;  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories, 
Though  in  this  most  obscure  abodes  of  men— 
Besides,  the  search— 

Ulr.  I  will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.  No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf:  If  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  but  euspieion,  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  folly  shall  have  such  enjoyment, 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.    The  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  reach'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years, 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust, 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
8tralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  tuchr- without  lands,  influence, 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him.    Few  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused:  such  is  not  here  the  case ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown,—*  solitary  grave, 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon, 
Is  all  he'll  have,  or  wants.    If  /  discover 
The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — if  not,  believe  me 
None  else ;  though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes -(as  they  diil 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder) 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 
Hence  I  hence !  I  must  not  hear  your  answer.— Look  1 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night 
You  shall  not  answer— pardon  me  that  I 
Am  peremptory ;  'tis  your  son  that  speaks, 
Your  long-lost  late-found    son.— Let's  call    my 

mother ; 
8oftly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me :  I'll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regards  you,  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 
As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 
We'll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf— once  more 
Our  banners  shall  be  glorious !    Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me, 
Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them.— Hence ! 
And  may  your  age  be  happy !— I  will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  with 
you  I 

Wer.  This  counsel's  safe— but  is  it  honorable  ? 

Ulr.  To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  ohief  honor. 
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ACT  IV. 

8CENEI. 

A  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Cattle  of  Sieaendorf, 
Prague. 

Enter  Eric  and  Hekrici,  retainer*  of  the  Count. 

Brie,  80  better  times  are  come  at  last  ;  to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail— both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Yes,  for  master*, 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintained 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Erie.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well  ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sisings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Hen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel;  are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

Erie.   As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he's 
bounteous, 
And  we  all  love  him. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honey-moon, 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Erie.  Fray  heaven  he  keep  the  present 

Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Ulric— there's  a  knight  I 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er ! 

Hen.  Why  so  ? 

Erie.  Look  on  him ! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He's  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eric.  That's  not  a  faithful  vassal's  likeness. 

Hen.  Bat 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I  said, 

The  wars  are  over;  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride, 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not  ?  in  the  field, 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnash- 
ing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?   Whose  plume  nods  knightlier  ? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you.    Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hen.  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  born 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
1l*— (Pause*.) 

Erie.  What  ? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living, 
like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Eric.  Nonsense !  they  are  all  brave  iron-vissged 
fellows, 
Such  is  old  Tilly  loved. 


Hen,  And  who  loved  Tffij? 

Ask  that  of  Magdebourg— or  for  that  matter 
WaUenstein  either;  they  are  gone  to 

Erie.  Best; 

But  what  beyond  'tis  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  tfaeL 
rest; 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overrun  with— God  knows  who :  they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more, 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Erie.  But  Count  Ulric— 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him  ? 

Hen.  With  him! 

He— might  prevent  it.    As  you  say  he's  fond 
Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauder!  ? 

Erie.  You'd  better  ask  himself  ? 

Hen.  I  would  m  toon 

Ask  of  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Erie.  And  here  he  comes ! 

Hen.  The  devil !  you'll  hold  your  tongue  ? 

Eric.  Why  do  yon  turn  so  pale  ? 

Hen.  Tis  nothing-tat 

Be  silent. 

Erie.       I  will  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing,— a  mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more ;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  baroness 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress, 
And  she  no  doubt  will  soften  whatsoe'er 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have.given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  born  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide;  sprinkled,  as  it  were. 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.    Prithee,  pea* 
On  all  that  I  have  said ! 

Enter  TJlrio  and  Rodolpk. 

Good  morrow,  count. 

Ukr.  Good  morrow,  worthy  Henrick.    Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase  ? 

Erie.  The  dogs  are  order'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite  ? 
What  courser  will -you  please  to  mount  ? 

TJlr.  The  dan, 

Walstein. 

Erie.  I  fear  he  scarcely  has  recover'd 
The  toils  of  Monday :  'twas  a  noble  chase ; 
You  spesr'd  four  with  your  own  hand. 

Uhr.  True,  good  Brie; 

I  had  forgotten— let  it  be  the  gray,  then, 
OldZiska:  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight 

Erie.  He  shall  be  straight  caparison'd.  How  many 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you? 

Ulr.  I  leave  that  to  Weilburgh,  our 

Master  of  the  horse.  [Exit  Bftia 

Rodolph! 

Rod.  My  lord! 

Ulr.  Thenewi 

Is  awkward  from  the— (Bodolph  point*  to  H*»- 

UOK.) 

How  now,  Tfanr'ft  ?  why 
Loiter  you  here  ? 
Hon*  For  jour  oommtuds,  my  lord. 

Ukr.  Go  to  mj  father,  and  present  njjr  dajtr» 
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Aid  bun  If  he  would  anght  wnhino  Mnn 

I  mount  [Exit  Hsvbxgk. 

Bodotph,  our  friends  have  hid  a  check 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
Tla  rumor'd  that  the  column  tent  against  them 
b  to  bs  strengthen'd.    I  must  join  them  soon. 

Rod.  Best  wait  lor  farther  and  more  sure  advices. 

Uhr.  I  mean  It— and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Hate  fallen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  wfll  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  father. 

Uk.  Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey.    In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom  Wolffe  leads—keep  the  forests  on  your  route : 
Ton  know  it  well  ? 

Rod.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we— 

Uir.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 

We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success : 
And  when  you  have  join'd,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[Gives  a  Utter. 
Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolflfe,  as  herald  of 
My  coining,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Foil  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle, 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 
Are  rang  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Rod.  I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Wr.  Why, 

I  do  so— but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 
80  brief  and  burning  with  a  lady's  zone, 
Although  twere  that  of  Venus ;— but  I  love  her, 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly  ? 

Uir.  I  think  so;  far  I  love 

Nought  else.— But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.    Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.     Speed!   speed!  good 
Rodolph! 

Rod.  On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  And 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf  ? 

Uir.  Perhaps— my  father  wishes  it ;  and  sooth 
Tis  no  bad  policy:  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 


Uhr.  Tet  hold    we  had  better  keep  together 

Until  the  chase  begins ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rod.  I  will.    But  to 

Return— 'twas  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Tour  fattier  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Uk.  Wondrouakind! 

Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Rod.  The  late  baron  died 

Ofafeverdidhenot? 

Uhr.  How  should  I  know  ? 

Rod.  I  hare  heard  it  whisper*  d  there  was  some- 


About  hie  death— and  even  the  place  of  it 
Usesrc+iy  known. 
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Uhr.  Some  obscure  village  em 

The  Saxon  or  SOeaian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament— no  farewell  words  ? 

Uhr.  I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 
So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah !  here's  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  Stbalexhbih. 

Uir.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin ! 

Ida.  Not  ft*  1 

Dear  TTlrio,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  yon. 
Why  do  you  call  me  "  cousin  f  " 

Uir.  (smiting.)  Are  we  not  so  t 

Ida.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name;  methiaks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh'd  our  blood. 

Uhr.  (starting.)  Blood! 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  ? 

Uhr.  Ay  1  doth  HI 

Ida.  It  doth-— but  no !  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Uir.  (recovering  himself.)  And  if  it  fled, 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin ! 

Ida.  u  Cousin  "again. 

Uir.  Kay,  then  111  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  I  like  that  name  still  worse.— Would  we  had 
ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred ! 

Uir.  (gloomily.)  Would  we  never  had. 

Ida.  Oh  heavens!  and  can  you  wish  that? 

Uhr.  Dearest  Ida 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  then  1  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  be 
8ister  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

Uhr.  You  shall  be 

All— all 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  art  so  already ; 

But  I  can  wait. 

Uhr.  Dear  Ida ! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Tour  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's- 
Indeed  I  have  none  1se  left,  since  my  poor  father-* 

[She  pauses. 

Uhr.  You  hare  mime   yon  have  me. 

Ida.  Dear  Ulric,  how  I  wish 

My  rather  could  but  view  our  happiness, 
Which  wants  but  this ! 

Uir.  Indeed! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him. 

He  you ;  for  the  brave  ever  lore  each  other : 
His  manners  were  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud;  (as  is  birth's  prerogative;)  but  under 
This  grave  exterior— —Would  you  had  known  each 

other! 
Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  jonrney 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  sooth 
His  last  and  lonely  momenta. 

Uir.  Who  says  that? 

Ida.  What? 

Uhr.  That  he  died  alone. 

Ida.  Thegenenarnmet 

And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne'er  return'*:  thai  fever  was  nest  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 


4to 

Ulr  If  they 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida.  Ales!  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed, 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves  fr-They  say  he  died  of  a  fever* 

Ukr.  Sayt 

It  ISO*  SO. 

Ida.        I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida.  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  yen. 

Ulr.        Where? 

Ida.  In  sleep— I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Uhr.  Bnt  yon  do  not  see  his  facet 

Ida.  (looking  at  him.)  No!  Oh,  my  God!  do 
youf 

Ulr.  Why  do  yon  ask  ? 

Ida.  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer 

Ulr.  (agitatedly.)  Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness; 
your  weakness 
Infects  me,  to  my  shame;  bnt  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  sJeets  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida.  Child,  indeed !  I  have 

Pull  fifteen  summers!  [A  bugle 

Rod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle ! 

Ida.  (peevishly  to  Rodolph.)  Why  need  you  tell 
him  that  ?  Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo  ? 

Bod.  Pardon  me,  fair  baroness ! 

Ida.  I  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  TJMe  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Rod*  Ton  will  not, 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  I  most  not  now 

Forego  K. 

Ida.  But  you  shall! 

Ulr.  Shall! 

Ida.  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight.— Come,  dear  Ulric !  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day ;  the  day  looks  heavy, 
And  yon  are  tum'd  so  pale  and  ill. 

Ulr.  You  Jest. 

Ida.  Indeed  I  do  not.— ask  of  Rodolph. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
Tou  have  changed  more  than  e'er  I  saw  you  change 
In  years. 

Ulr.     Tis  nothing;  but  if  'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.    I'm  the  true  chameleon, 
And  lire  bnt  on  the  atmosphere :  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit— I'm  a  forester  and  a  breather 
Of  the  sweet  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida.  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulr.  Sw^rt  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  yon  sin  bears'  heads  for  trophies  home. 

Ida.  And  will  you  not  stay,  then?  YouahaHnot 

Come!  I  will  sing  to  you. 

Ulr.  Ida,  yea  scarcely 

vWBl  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

Ida.  I  do  not  wish 

iTe  be  so  5  for  I  crust  these  wars  are  over, 
.And  f  on  will  live  in  peeee  on  your  domains. 
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Ulr.  My  father,  I  salute  yon,  sad  it  grieves  me 
With  such  brief  greeting.— Yon  have  heard  on 

bugle; 
The  vassals  wait 

Auk/.  Solet  them.— Tou  forget 

To-morrow  id  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.  You  are  apt  to  follow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardor  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Return'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  1 
The  nobles  in  our  marshali'd  ranks. 

Ulr.  You,< 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both~I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Sieg.  No,  Ulric- 

It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility— «- 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanor. 

Sieg.  (to  Ida.)  True,  dear  child, 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  damsel/-" 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honors: 
Believe  me,  'twould  be  mark'd  in  any  house, 
But  most  in  own,  that  one  should  be  sound  want- 
ing 

At  such  a  time  and  place.    Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving :  first,  for  our  country ; 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

Ulr.   (aside.)  Devout,  too!  well,  sir,  I  obey  at 

once.  (Then  aloud  to  a  SerwmL) 

Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without!  f JEssc  LudwM. 

Ida.  And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

Sieg*  (smiling.)  You  are  not  jealous 

Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  rebel  1  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself  ?   Bnt  fear  not:  thou  shalt  rale  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

Sieg.  You  aha*, 

Your  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  yon  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.    She  complains 
That  yon  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music; 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsman : 

Ulric,  you'll  come  and  hear  me? 

Ukr.  By  and  by. 

Ida.  Be  sure  I'll  sound  it  better  than  your  bugles; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes : 
I'll  play  yon  King  Gustavus'  march. 

Ulr.  And  why  not 

Old  Tilly's? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster's!  I  should  think 

My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with 

music, 

Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it :— but  oome  qukkly  i 
Tour  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you. 

fXctfln*. 

Sieg.  XHric^  I  wish  tospeak  with  you  alone. 

Ulr.  My  time's  your  vassal.--* 
(aside  to  Rodolph.)  Rodolph,  hence !  end  do 
As  I  directed;  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  3 
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Upon  a journey  paet»the  frontier. 

Sieg.  (starte.)    <  •  Ah!— 

When  ?  on  tcAo*  frontier  ? 

Mod.  The  Silesian,  on 

■>  way— f «■*•>  to  TJuuo)— After*  ahall  I  say  ? 
Uhr.  (aeide  to  Bodolfh.)  To  Hamburgh. 

( Aeide  to  hi*u»lf. )Tk*t 
Word  will  I  think  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
Hie  further  inquisition. 
Mod,  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

Sieg.  (agitated.  J  Hamburgh!  No,  I  hare  nought 
to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  thai  city.    Then 
God  speed  70a! 
Bod.  Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf ! 

[Exit  Bodolfh. 
Say.  UWc,  this  man,  who  has  jnst  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Uhr.  '  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  on*  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 

Sep.  I  talk  not  of  his  birth, 

But  of  bis  bearing.    Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 
Ds>.  80  they  win  'do  of  most  men.    Byen  the 
monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

Say.  If  I  must  be  plain, 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Bodoph 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  "black  bands' 

who  still 
Ravage  the  frontier. 

Ulr.  J  And  will  you  beliere 

The  world? 
Sieg.  In  this  case    yes. 

Ulr.  In  a*?  case 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Sieg.  Son! 

I  understand  you  1  you  refer  to  ■  <  but 
My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 
Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.    Take  heed, 
Uric ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me : 
Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 
Quench'd  them  not— twenty  thousand  more,  per- 


Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  moments  which 

Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 

May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 

The  madrons  and  dishonor  of  an  instant. 

tHric,  be  wam*d  by  a  father !— I  was  not 

By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Ulr.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  houor'd 
By  those  he  rules  and  these  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Ah! 

Why  wilt  then  call  am  prosperous),  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?       eloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me— 
Bat  if  my  eon's  is  cold  I— 

Uhr.  *  Who  dare  say  that? 

Sieg.  None  else  bat1!,  who  see  it  *JM  it— keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  any  so, 
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Tour  sabre  in  his  heart !    But  nunc  sun-ires 
The  wound. 

Ulr.  Ton  err.    My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling ;  how  should  it  be  so, 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents  ? 

Sup.  And  did  not  /  too  pass  those  twelve  ton 
years 
In  a  like  absence  ?    But  'tis  vain  to  urge  yon— 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let's  change  the  theme.    I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name, 
But  dark  deeds,  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Burner 
Reports  be  true,)  with  whom  thou  consortest, 
WiU  lead  thee— 

Ulr.  (impatiently.)  I'll  be  fed  by  no  man. 

Sieg.  »br 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida—more 
As  thou  appear*st  to  love  her. 

Uir.  Ihavessld 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate— can  a  son  say  more? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.  It  knot 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness, 
(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless,  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there:)  some  strong 

bias, 
Some  master  fledd  is  in  thy  service  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave, 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou'dst  say  at  once—4*  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her ; "  or,  "  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  ahall  never  make  me."— 60 
Would  I  have  anewer'd. 

Uhr.  Sir,  yew  wed  for  love. 

Sieg.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  range 
In  many  miseries. 

Uhr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sieg.  &m 

Against  your  age  and  nature !    Who  at  twenty 
B'er  answer'd  thus  till  now  I 

Uir.  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example  ? 

Sieg.  Boyish  sophist  1 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

Uhr.  What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her  ? 

As  far 

As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
She's  young— all  beautiful— adores  yon-  Is 
EndoVd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
Per  which  Philosophy  might  barter  wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deceives 
A  little  m  return.    I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break  * 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale, 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.    She  is 

Uhr.  The  daughter  ofdeadStralenheiin,  your  foe: 
rUwedhet^ne'erthelese;  though,  to  say  truth. 
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Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  favor  of  such  unions. 

Sieg.  Bat  she  lores  yon. 

Ulr.  And  I  lore  her,  and  therefore  would  think 


Sieg.  Alas!  Lots  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then  'tis  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps :  till  now 
He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i*  the  dark. 

Sieg.  But  you  consent  ? 

Ukr.  I  did  and  do. 

Sieg.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  Tis  usual, 

And  oertes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  I  will  engage  for  her. 

Ukr.  So  will  not  / 

For  any  woman;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshafien,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I'll  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  'tis  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.  Count,  'tis  a  marriage  of  your  making, 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing ;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
With  whom,  you  know  the  lady  Ida  is.— 
What  would  you  have  ?  You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls, 
And  I  obey;  you  bid  me  turn  a  ehamberer, 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting-needles, 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle— 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?         [Exit  TJuuo. 

Sieg.  (toha.)  Too  much! 

Too  much  of  duty  and  too  little  love ! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not: 
For  such  has  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him ! 
But  how  {—obedient,  but  with  coldness ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious, 
Abstracted—siistant— much  given  to  long  absence, 
And  where1  none  know— in  league  with  the  most 

riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures 
Yet  there's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
Unravel.    They  look  up  to  him— consult  him— 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence !  Ah !  can  I  hope  it 
After— -what !  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?    Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  ?  or— oh !  if  it  should  be  ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his— who,  though  they  slew  not, 
UnlatehM  the  doer  of  death  for  thee  ?  'Twas  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  our  foe, 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening  1 
And  only  took— Accursed  gold !  thou  Heat 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  part  from  thee ;  thou  earnest  in  such  a  guise, 
Hethinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.    Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee, 


Thou  villainous  gold!  and  thy  dead  master's  dooa 
Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother !  I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida— cherish'd  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

AM.  The  abbot,  if  it  phase 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  [Exit  Attendant 

Enter  the  Prior  Albbbt. 

Prior.       Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them! 

Sieg.  Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father ! 

And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard ! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I— 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  community,    Our  convent. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg.  Yes,  good  father ; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood, 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Qustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.       To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers, 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  wo, 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not ! 

Sieg.  True,  father ;  and  to  avert  those  pangs  mm 
me, 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless  holy  church, 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices, 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

Sibobndorf  offer*  the  gold  which  hehadtekm 
from  Strjllbnhbim. 

Count,  if  I 
Receive  it,  'tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.    Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms, 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours, 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it ;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  'tis  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Sieg.  (fettering-)  For— for—the  dead. 

Prior.  His  name? 

Sieg.  'Tis  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  name, 

I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret    We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest 

Sieg.  Secret !  I  have  none ;  but,  father,  he  vac's 
gone 
Might  have  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath- 
No,  not  bequeath— But  I  bestow  tins  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A  proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 

Sieg.  But  he  who's  gone  was  not  my  friend,  but 
»•, 
The  deadliest  and  the  stannehest. 

Prior.  Better  stul! 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  seek1 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 
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Bat  I  did  not 
Is  man.    I  loathed  him  to  the  last, 
As  he  did  me.    I  do  not  love  him  now,    * 

JVfor.  Beit  of  all!  for  tail  is  para  religion ; 
You  frm  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell— 
An  svsngoHcal  compassion    with 
Year  own  gold  too! 

Sea.  Father,  'tis  not  my  gold. 

Prior.  Whose  then  ?  Ton  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sie/.  Wo  matter  whose    of  this  he  sore,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  tint  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars : 
Tit  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior.  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  ? 

Sue.  No:  bat  there's  worse  than  blood— eternal 
shame! 

Prior.  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  bed? 

%.  Alas! 

Hi  did, 

Prior.  Son !  you  relapse  into  revenge, 
If  70a  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

%.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prior.  Ton  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

%.  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know— but— he  was  stabb'd  V  the 

dark* 
An)  now  you  have  it— perish 'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat !— Ay !— you  may  look  upon  me ! 
/am  sot  the  man.    I'll  meet  your  eye  on  that  point 
Ai  I  can  one  day  God's. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die, 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours  ? 

Sua.  Ho  1  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes! 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew hhu? 

Site.  I  could  only  guess  at  one, 

And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected, 
As  unemploy'd.    Except  by  one  day's  knowledge 
I  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt. 

Say.  (eagerly.)  Oh!  ami?— say! 

Prior.  Ton  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

a%.  Father!  I  have  spoken 

The  troth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole  : 
Yet  say  I  am  not  guilty!  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it, 
Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood 
I  did  not !— nay  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
And  could   ay,  perhaps,  ehould  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Against  the  attack  of  over-potent  foes :) 
But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 
For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 
I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me, 
As  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.    Pray  for  me, 
Father !  I  have  pray*d  myself  in  vain. 

Prior.  I  will. 

Be  comfttted !  You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  eahu  as  innocence. 

Say.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence. 
I  feel  it  is  not. 

Prior.  But  it  will  be  so, 

When  the  mind  gathers  by  its  truth  within  it 
Bemember  the  great  festival  to-morrow, 
la  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles, 
Aa  well  as  your  brave  son;  and  smooth  your  aspect; 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 


For  bloodshed  stout,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 
A  cloud  upon  your  thoughts.    This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.    Take  comfort,  and  forget 
8ueh  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty 


ACT  V. 

8CENB  I. 

A  largo  and  magn&eent  Gothic  HaO  in  the  Cattle  ej 
Siegendorf,  doooratod  with  Trophiet,  Banner*,  and 
Anno  of  that  family. 

Enter  AbJTiibih  etui  Mbxstbk,  AttendanteofComn 

SlBOBMOO&P. 

Am.  Be  quick !  the  count  will  soon  return:  the 


Already  are  at  the  portal.    Hare  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for  ? 

Mtu.  I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  for  ss  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.    The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions !    All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am.  Go  to !  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meis.  I'd  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  men 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Att.  Begone!  and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Couirrass  Josephine  Sibobwdorf  and 
Ida  Stbalbkkbim. 
Joe.  Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over  I 
Ida.  How  can  you  say  so !  never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.    The  flowers,  the  boughs, 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain  M  windows,  even  the 


Which  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns, 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.    The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Boiling  on  high  like  harmonious  thunder ; 
The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ;  the  world 
At  peace!  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another ! 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother !        [Embracing  JesarHurm. 

Joe.  My  beloved  child! 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh! 

I  am  so  already.    Feel  how  my  heart  beats ! 

Joe.  It  does,  my  love ;  sad  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so! 

How  should  it  ?    What  should  make  us  grieve?    I 

hate 

To  hear  of  sorrow:  how  can  we  be  sad, 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ?    You, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Joe.  Poor  child ! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jos.  No;  but  I  envy 
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And  that  in  sorrow,  not  In  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  rice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  HI  not  hear 

▲  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
Ton  and  my  Ulrie.  Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him  ?  How  he  tower'd  among  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  follow'd  him !  The  flowers  fell  faster— 
Bain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought, 
Than  before  all  the  rest :  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e'er 
Will  wither. 

Joe.  Tou  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him— I  fear  him 

Joe.  Why  so  ?  he  loves  yon  well. 

Ida.  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

/of.  How  so  ? 

Ida.  A  cloud  comes  o'er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly, 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jos.  It  is  nothing :  all  men, 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times, 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jot.  Tet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.  There's,  for  instance. 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

Ida.  I  did  not  see  him, 

But  TJlric.    Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept :  and  yet  methought, 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 


I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Jos.  I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  TJlric. 

Jot.  Come, 

Let  us  retire ;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet.    We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels, 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  sone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Covin  Sibobwdobf,  fa  fuU  dress,  from  ike 
solemnity,  and  Ludwig. 

Sieg.  Is  he  not  found  ? 

Lud.  Strict  search  is  making  every  where ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

Sieg.  Where's  TJlric  ? 

Lud.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles ;  but  he  left  them  soon ;  ' 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
Galbp  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  TJlbic,  splendidly  dressed. 
Sieg  CtoLuDwio.)  See  they  cease  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described.  (Exit  Ludwig.) 

Oh,  TJlric! 
Hew  have  I  long' d  for  thee !  I 
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Ulr. 
Behold  mej 

Sieg.  I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

XJhr.  Whom?    Where? 

Sieg.        The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralettheu* 

Ulr.  Tou  dream. 

Sieg.  Ilive!  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  Mm-* 

Heard  him !  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulr.  What  name? 

Sieg.  Werner!  'ftta* film. 

Ulr.  It  must  be  so; 

No  more  :  forget  it. 

Sieg.  Never!  never!  all 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name : 
It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ulr.  To  the  point— the  Hungarian ! 

Sieg.  listen!— The  church  was  throng*d;  me 
hymn  was  raised ; 
"  Te  Deum  "  peal'd  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  «'  God  be  prafeedN 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  yean 
Bach  bloodier  than  the  former :  I  arose, 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces,— from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  (for  I  saw 
A  moment  and  no  more,)  what  struck  me  i 
To  all  else— the  Hungarian's  face !  I  grew 
Sick;  and  when  I  recover^  from  the  mist 
Which  curl'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not.    The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  and  we  mareh'd  back  in  process!**). 

Ulr.  Continue. 

Sieg.  When  we  reach'd  the  MuMau%  bridge 

The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array, 
The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings, 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  tramplings  round, 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands,— all—all  could  not 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my  semes 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  Ton  saw  him 

No  more,  then  ? 

Sieg.  I  look'd  as  a  dying  soldier 

Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man ; 
But  still  I  saw  him  not;  bnt  in  his  stead— 

Ulr.  What  in  bis  stead? 

Sieg.  My  eye  for  ever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest;  the  loftiest, 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 
Which  overflowM  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 

Ulr.  What*  s  this  to  the  Hungarian  ? 

Sieg.  Musk;  tar  I 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son; 
When  just  as  the  artillery  oeased,  and  paused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  Urn 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  votae. 
Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word— "  Way 
nerf" 

Ulr.  tittered  by— 

Sieg.  Hnt !  I  tom'd— and  saw— and  M 

Ulr.  And  wherefore?    Were  you  seen? 


meg.  The 

Of  those  around  me  dreggM  mo  from  the  spot, 
Bering  my  wmtnoos,  ignorant  of  the  souse ; 
Ton,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 
To  aid  me. 

Vkr.         But  I'll  aid  you  new. 

Sieg.  In  what? 

Ut.  In  searching  for  this  man,  or— When  he's 


What  shall  we  do  with  him? 

Sieg.  I  know  not  that 

Ukr.  Then  wherefore  seek? 

SBey.  Because  I  oannot  rest 

Tffl  he  fe  found.    Hie mte, and Straleuheim's, 
And  <mm,  seem  intertwisted  i  nor  can  be 
Uanvatt'd,  till 

Enter  on  Attendant. 
AtL  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

Yourexosllettcy. 
Sieg.  Who? 

AtL  Ho  gore  no  name. 

Sieg.  Admit  him*  nevertheless. 
[The  Attendant  introduces  Gabob,  and  after* 


Ahl 
Gab.  'Tie,  then,  Werner  * 

Sieg.  (haughtily.)  The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 

that  name;  and  you/ 
Goo.  (looking  round.)  I  recognise  you  both: 
father  and  son, 
It  seems.    Count,  I  bare  heard  that  you,  or  yours, 
Hire  lately  been  in  search  of  me ;  I  am  here. 
Sieg.  I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you; 
yon  are  charged 
(Tour  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 
A  crime  as—  [He  pauses, 

Qab.  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

111  meet  the  oonseouenees. 
Sieg.  You  shall  do  so- 


All  things, 


Gab.  First,  who  accuses  me  ? 

Sieg. 
If  not  all  men :  the  universal  r 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot— the  place—the  time, 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only; 

Pause  ere  you  answer :  is  no  other  name, 
flare  mine,  stain'd  in  this  business  ? 

Skg.  Trifling  villain! 

Who  piay'st  with  thine  own  guilt!    Of  all  that 

breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody 


But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch, 
Further  than  justice  asks.    Answer  at  once, 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Go*.  'Tis  false! 

8ieg.  Who  says  so  ? 

Geo.  L 

Sieg.  And  how  disprove  it? 

Goo.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  Mm  I 

Geo.  Ho 

^hsve  lucre  names  than  one.  TourlordshJphadso 


If  you  i 


i  ma,  I  dare 
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Sieg. 
Tour  utmost. 

Qab.  Youmay  do  eo,  and  m  safety; 

I  know  the  aseasam. 

Sieg.  Where  is  he? 

Qab.  (painting  to  TJuuo.)  Beside  you ! 

[Ulkio  rushes  forward  to  attack  Gabob;  Sib> 
osbtdobf  interpoBm. 

Sieg.  Liar  and  fiend!  but  you  shall  not  be  slain; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 
[Ho  tern*  to  Vjjuq, 
Ulrie,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.    I  avow  it  as  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-born :  but  be  calm; 
It  will  refute  itself.    But  touch  him  not. 
[TJlbio  endeavors  tot 

Gab.  Look  at  him,  count,  and  then  hear  me. 

Sieg.  (first  to  Gabob,  and  then  looking  at  Ulbjo.) 

I  hear  thee. 
My  God!  you  look 

Ulr.  How? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulr.  (composes  himself.)       It  is  nothing. 

Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.    I  came 
hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought    When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream'd  not 
To  find  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ;  but  you  have  caU'd  me, 
And  we  have  met. 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab.  Ere  I  do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  StralenheinVs  death  ?  Was't  I — as  poor  aa  ever  i 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name ! 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold;  his  life  alone  was  sought,— 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honors  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  bints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  lest 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I  can't  help  that. 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  among  us. 
I  speak  to  you,  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
But  ere  I  can  proceed— dare  you  protect  me  ? 
Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[Sibo endow?  first  looks  at  the  Hungarian,  and 
then  at  Ulric,  who  has  unbuckled  his  sabre 
and  is  drawing  lines  with  Hon  the  floor  etHl 
inits  sheath. 

Ulr.  (looks  at  his  father  and  aagsj  Let  the  man 
go  on  I 

Gab.  Iamunann^,  count— bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ulr.  (offers*  to  him  contemptuously.)  Take  ft. 

Gab.  No,  sir,  'tis  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm'd— I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Ulr.  (casts  the  sabre  from  him  incontempt.)  It- 
Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands— spared  yours 
Once  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gab. 
I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  for 
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Your  own  especial  purpose    to  sustain 

An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Uhr.  Proceed. 

•  The  tale  Is  doubtless  worthy  the  relttor. 

But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

[To  8IBOBWDORF. 

Sieg.  (take*  M*  ton  by  the  hand.)  My  son!  I  know 
my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  1  hare  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I  will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much ;  L began 
life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 
In  February  last.    A  martial  force, 
Sent  by  the  state,  had  after  strong  resistance 
Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp.    They  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti, 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt— -the  forests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia— even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  among  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers, 
And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.    Of  their  fate 
I  know  no  more. 

Stay.  And  what  Is  this  to  TJlrie  ? 

Gab.  Among  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments :— birth  and  fortune, 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 
And  courage  as  unrivall'd,  were  proclaim'd 
His  by  the  public  rumor ;  and  his  sway 
Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft, 
Such  was  his  influence : — I  have  no  great  faith 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 
I  therefore  deem*d  him  wealthy. — Bat  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Gab.  You'll  hear.    Chance  favor*d  me, 

A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them, 
And  show  them  as  they  are— even  in  their  faces : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  exclaim'd, 
"  This  is  the  man ! "  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.    I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err* d,  and  watch'd  him  long  and  nearly : 
I  noted  down  his  form—his  gesture— features, 
Stature,  and  bearing,  and  amidst  them  all, 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart 

Ukr.  (smiling.)  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Oab.  And  may  sound  better. — He  appear'd  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides, 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  fix'd  by  him.— There  I  was  wrong. 

8i*g.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 


Oab.  Ifbflow'dhia, 

Solicited  has  notice— and  obtained  it— 
Though  not  his  friendship  s— it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately— we  left  it 
Together    and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  coneeai'd. 
And  Stralenheim  was  succor'*—— Now  we  are  on 
The  verge    dart  you  hear  further  ? 

Sup.  I  must  do  so— 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  I  saw  in  yon 

A  man  above  his  station— and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ;  you  were 
Poor,  even  to  all%ave  rags :  I  would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you— you  refused  it 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you, 
That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Gab,  Still  you  owe  me  something, 

Though  not  for  that ;  and  I  owed  you  my  safety, 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  8tralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robb'd  him. 

Sieg.  I  conoeal'd  yon— I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper 

Gab.  I  accuse  no  man— save  in  my  defence. 
You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser—judge: 
Your  hall's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  I'll  be  merciful ! 

Sieg.  You  merciful! 

You !    Base  calumniator ! 

Gab.  I.    Twffl  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.    You  eonceal'd  me— 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself, 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.    At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I  saw  a  glimmer. 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light : 
I  follow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door—a  secret 
Portal— which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where, 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through  and  beheld  a  purple  bed, 
And  on  it  Stralenheim  !— 

Sieg.  Asleep !    And  yet 

You  slew  him !— Wretch ! 

Gab.  He  was  already  slain, 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.    My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  all  alone ! 

You  saw  none  else  ?    You  did  not  see  the— 

[He  pause*  from  agitato*. 

Gab.  No 

He,  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
8carce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  (to  Ulric.)  Then,  my  boy !  thou  artgufltlesi 
still— 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once— Oh !  now 
Do  thou  as  much ! 

Gab.  Be  patient !  I  can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.    You  remember,— or 
If  not,  your  son  does,— that  the  locks  were  chsngei 
Beneath  Aw  chief  inspection  on  the  morn 
Which  led  to  this  same  night:  how  he  had  enter'd 
He  best  knows— but  within  an  antechamber. 


The  dear  of  wUeh  vu  half  ajar,  I  ww 
A  ana  who  wash'd  hi.  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
WHh  stem  tad  anxious  glance  gaxed  bank  upoa 
The  Weeding  body— hut  It  moved  so  mora. 

Sieg.  Oh!  God  of  tethers! 

Go*.  I  beheld  his  features 

At  I  eee  yonis   but  your*  thoy  wore  not,  though 
Tfrsrmhling  them    behold  them  in  Count  Uhio's ! 
Bvtmet,  as  I  beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Ii  not  now  what  it  then  was  ;— but  it  was  eo 
When  I  ihst  ehaxged  him  with  the  crime— eo  lately. 

Sieg.  This  is  so— 

Gel.  (usterrssptingksm.)  Nay— bnt hear  me  to  the 
end! 
ifowyou  mnet  do  so.— I  conceived  myeelf 
Betray'd  by  yon  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 
Then  wae  eomo  tie  between  yon)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  range,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  guilt;  and  my  lint  thought 
Wu  vengeance:  but  though  ann'dwith  a  abort 


(Having  left  my  sword  without)  I  waa  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning—either  in  eddreae  or  force. 
ltnra'd  and  fled— i*  the  dark :  chance  rather  than 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept;  if  I 
Had  found  you  woAtn?,  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What   vengeance    and    suspicion    might 

prompted; 
But  ne'er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night 
Sieg.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams !  and  such  brief 


The  start  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke. 

Why  didst  thou  spare  me  ?  I  dreamt  of  my  father— 

And  sow  my  dream  is  out ! 

&■&.  'Tie  not  my  mult, 

If  I  have  road  it— Well!  I  fled  and  hid  me— 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons— 
And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign ! 
Ton  sought  me  and  have  found  me— now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sieg.  (after  a  pause.)  Indeed ! 

606.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
roar  meditation? 

Sieg.  Neither— I  was  weighing 

The  valae  of  your  secret 

Geo.  You  shall  know  it 

At  ones :— When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  offer'd  you 
My  purse— you  would  not  shsre  it : — I'll  be  franker 
With  you :  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers    yon  understand  me  ? 

Key.  Yes— 

Geo.  Not  quite.  You  think  me  venal,  and  scarce 
true: 
Tii  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Have  made  me  both  at  present    You  shall  aid  me ; 
I  would  have  aided  you— and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Tons  and  your  son's.    Weigh  well  what  I  have 
said. 

Asy.  Bare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes' 
Deliberation? 

Gab.  (auto  his  eyes  on  TJlbio,  who  is  leaning 
'  \st  a  pillar.)  If  I  should  do  so  ? 
68 
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aieg.  I  pledge  my  Ufa  far  yours.    Withdraw  into 
This  tower.  [Opens  a  turrit  door. 

Go*,    (hesitatingly.)   This   is  the  second  safe 
asylum 
You  hsjve  oner*d  me. 

Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 

Goo.  I  know  not  that  even  now— But  will  approve 
The  second.    And  I  have  still  a  further  shield.— 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone;  and  should  I 
Bo  put  to  rest  with  Stralenhehn,  they  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf; 
Be  brief  in  your  decision ! 

Sieg.  I  will  be  so.— 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  those  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

Gab.  I'll  take  it  for  so  much. 

8ieg.  (points  to  TJlbio's  sabre  sUU  ttpon  the 
ground.) 

Take  also  that— 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully* 

Gab.  {takes  up  the  sabre.)  I  will;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life— not  cheaply. 

[Oabou  goes  into  the  turret,  which  Sxbgbndory 


Sieg.  (advances  to  TJuuo.)  Now,  Count  TJlrio ! 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee— What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ubr.  His  tale  is  true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster? 

Ulr.  Most  true,  father- 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it:  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against    He  must 
Besfleneed. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 

And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villainy. 

Ubr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.    I  have  said 
His  story's  true ;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Sieg.  How  so? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenhehn  is.    Are  you  so  dull 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before  ? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  ?    Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger  ?  Or  should  I 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way  ?    Or  could  you,  Werner, 
The  object  of  the  baron's  hate  and  fears, 
Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  ?    I  sought  and  fathom'd  you, 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble :  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter ;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you.  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

Sieg.  Parricide !  no  less 

Than  oommon  stabber !    What  deed  of  my  life, 
Or  nought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  ? 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.    This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.    While  you  were  tortured, 
Could /be  calm?    Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  ?— you 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 

Sieg.  Oh !  my  dead  father's  curse !  'tis  working 
now. 
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win  keep  it 


Let  it  wet*  oa!  tfee 

down! 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes :  it  Is  mora  ess/ 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole. 
Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath 

yon* 
Yet  hear  me  still !— if  yew  condemn  me,  yet 
Remember  who  hath  taught  me  onee  too  often 
To  listen  to  him !    Tr^proclaim'd  to  me 
That  there  were  crime*  made  venial  by  the  oeee* 

■ion? 
That  passion  was  our  nature  ?  that  the  goods 
Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 
Who  show*d  me  his  humanity  secured 
By  his  nerve*  only  ?    Who  deprived  me  of 
All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 
In  open  day  ?    By  his  disgrace  which  stamp* d 
(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 
Himself— «  felon's  brand  1    The  man  who  is 
At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  by  deeds 
He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.    Is  it  strange 
That  I  should  met  what  you  could  thtnht   We  have 

done 
With   right    and  wrong;    and  now  must   only 

ponder 
Upon  effects,  net  causes.    Stralenheim, 
Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknown^ 
I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 
Known  as  our  foe— but  not  from  vengeance.    He 
Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through, 
As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination— but  not  idly. 
As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
His  life :  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 
He,  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulf  wherein 
I  have  plunged  our  enemy.    You,  kindled  first 
The  torch— you  show'd  the  path ;   now  trace  me 

that 
Of  safety— or  let  me! 
Sieg.  I  have  done  with  life ! 

Ulr,  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 

life- 
Familiar  feuds  and  Tain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.    We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide :  I  know  no  fear, 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  whom 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all 

things. 
Ton  stand  high  with  the  state :  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not ;— leave  the  rest  to  me : 
We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Uluio. 
Sieg.  (eolut.J  Am  I  awake  ?  are  these  my  father's 

hallsf 
And  you— my  son  ?  My  son !  mine!  who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both ! 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed— 
The  Hungarian's !— Ulric— he  hath  partisans, 
It  seems:   I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.     Oh 

fool! 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.    He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret.    Now  then !  or  onoe  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal !    Ho !  Gebor i  Oabort 

[Bxii  into  the  turret,  closing  the  door  after  him. 


n» 


The  Inferior  of  the  Turret. 

Oabo&  and  Sbobndob*. 
Oak  Who  calls? 

Sieg.  I-Siegendorf!  Take  Aes 

Lose  net  a  moment ! 
[Tewnafa* 


I  fly 


star  and  other  iownls*  enyk 
thrutte  them  into  Oabok's  hand. 

Gab.  Whatamltode 

With  these? 

Stay.         Whate'er  you  will:  sett  the**,  w  board, 
And  prosper;  but  delay  not,  or  you  are  lest! 

Qab.  You  pledged  your  honor  tor  my  safety ! 

Sieg.  And 

Must  thus  redeem  it.    Fly !  I  em  not  master, 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle— of  my  own 
Retainers    nay,  even  of  these  very  walk, 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  crash  met    Fly: 
Or  you  will  be  slain  by— 

Qab.  Is  it  even  so? 

Farewell,  then !    Recollect,  however,  count, 
You  sought  this  fatal  interview  ? 

Sieg.  I  did: 

Let  it  not  be  more  fetal  still !— Begone  1 

Gab*.  By  the  same  path  I  enter'd  ? 

Sieg.  Yes;  that's  safe rt© 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague  ;— you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

Gab.  Iknewtoowell- 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire! 
Farewell  1  [JEtttGABom 

Sieg.  (eoku  and  listening.)  He  hath  oker*d  the 
staircase.    Ah!  I  hear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him !    He  is  safe ! 
Safe  I— Oh,  my  father's  spirit ! — I  am  faint— 
[He  hone  down  upon  a  atone  seat,  near  thtweA 
of  the  tower,  ima  drooping  posture- 
« 
Enter  Untie,  with  other*  armed,  and  with  wsspem 
drawn* 

Ulr.  Despatch !— he's  there ! 

Ludwig.  The  count,  my  lord  ( 

Ulr.  (recognizing  Sibobndgb*.)  Tern  here,  sir! 

Sieg.  Yes :  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike  I 

Ulr.  (seeing  him  etript  of  hi*  Jewel*.)  Where  ism* 
ruffian  who  hath  plunder'd  you  ? 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him !    You  sjss 
'Twas  as  I  said— the  wretch  hath  stript  my  father 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heirloom! 
Away !  I'll  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  all  but  SnemtDOBF  and  Uliic. 
Whafstbris! 
Where  is  the  villain/ 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir:  which 
Are  you  in  quest  of  ? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  move 

Of  this :  he  must  be  found.    You  have  not  1st  tin 
Escape? 

Sieg.    He's  gene. 

Ulr.  With  your  co&nlvanee  t 

Sieg.  v7ia\ 

My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

Ulr.  Then  fere  you  well ! 

[TJLMCw^** 

Sieg.  Stop !   I  command— entreat— implore !  Oh 
Ulric! 
Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 


Uk.  Whet!  remain* be 

BmouiiesdN-Hfragg'd^  Hinay  be,  m  chains;  and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-hnmanity, 
Mush  remorse,  and  temporising  pity, 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  tare 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin !    No,  count, 
HeaeefarthyouhaYenoson! 

fifty.  I  nerer  had  one ; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless  name ! 
Where  will  you  go  ?  I  would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protection. 

Vhr.  Leave  that  unto  me. 

I  an  not  alone ;  nor  merely  the  Tain  heir 
Of  your  domains  j  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  axe  mine. 

SUff.  The  foresters! 

With  whom  the  Hungarian   found  you   first  at 
rnskrort? 

Vhr.  Yes— men— who  are  worthy  of  the  name!  Go 
tell 
Tow  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times ; 
Then  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  hare  been  lam 
WithWaflensteint 


What  is^t  we  hear?   My  Siagendorf! 
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TlbakHesnr^Iaeeyoursaw! 

Susy.  Safe! 

Ida.  *  Tea,  dear  father 

8isff.  No,  no ;  I  hare  no  children :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent. 

Jo$.  What 

Means  my  good  lord? 

fifty.  That  you  have  giren  birth 

To  a  demon ! 

Ida.  (taking  Ulrica  hand.)  Who  shall  dare  say 
this  of  Ulric? 

Sieg.  Ida,  beware  I    there's  blood  upon  that 
hand! 

Ida.  f$toopmg  to  kit*  iL)  I'd  Uu  it  off,  thtmgh  it 
were  mine! 

Sty.  It  is  so! 

XJhr.  Away!  it  is  your  father's !        [Eat  Uuuo. 

Ida.  Oh,  great  God! 

And  I  hare  lored  this  man ! 

[Ida  falb  *n*!m§   JosaPHnm  $tandt  9p*ck 
lets  with  horror. 

flty.  The  wretch  hath  clam 

Them  both !— My  Josephine !  we  are  now  alone ! 
Would  we  had  erer  been  so  I— • All  is  over 
For  me  I— Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grare ; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mime  I— The  not  of  fiiegsswktf  it  pact! 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE   FREDERICK,   EARL   OF   CARLISLE, 

XNIOHT  OP  THB  QAJLTBB,  ETC,  BTO. 

THE   SECOND  EDITION   OF   THESE   POEMS  18   INSCRIBED, 

BT  KM  OBLIGED  WAJLD  AJTD  A7FB0TI0NATB  XINSXAX, 

THB  AUTHOR. 


Lord  Btbok  first  appeared  as  an  author  in 
November,  1806,  when  he  printed  a  collection 
poems  for  distribution  among  his  friends.  The  first 
copy  of  this  volume,  which  is  a  thin  quarto,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Beecher,  who  immediately  per- 
ceived, on  looking  over  its  pages,  that  some  of  the 
contents  were  by  no  means  of  a  description  to  reflect 
credit  on  their  author ;  and  at  his  friendly  suggea 
tion  the  whole  impression,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  copies,  was  committed  to 
the  flames.  Alter  the  destruction  of  this  volume, 
Lord  Byron  directed  the  collection  to  be  reprinted, 
with  the  omission  of  the  objectionable  poems.  This 
edition,  which  was  confined  to  a  hundred  copies, 
and,  like  its  predecessor,  designed  for  private  circu- 
lation, was  proceeded  in  so  quickly,  that  at  the  end 
of  about  six  weeks,  January,  1807,  it  was  ready  for 
delivery.  The  volume  was  entiled  "Poems  on  Va- 
rious Occasions,"  and  was  printed  at  Newark  by  8. 
and  J.  Ridge;  the  author's  name  was  not  given. 
The  dedication  was,  "To  those  friends  at  whose 
request  they  were  printed,  for  whose  amusement  or 
approbation  they  were  solely  intended,  these  trifles 
are  respectfully  dedicated  by  the  author."  Imme- 
diately following  the  dedication  was  this  notice:— 
"The  only  apology  necessary  to  be  adduced  in  ex- 
tenuation of  any  errors  in  the  following  collection 


is,  that  the  author  has  not  yet  completed  his  nine* 
of|teenth  year.  December  28,  1806."  The  approba- 
tion which  this  volume  received  from  the  friendi  ts 
whom  it  was  submitted  induced  Lord  Byron  to  com* 
more  immediately  before  the  public ;  and  in  the  Ut- 
ter end  of  May,  1807,  this  collection,  with  conriden- 
ble  alterations,  the  omission  of  some  poems,  and  tat 
addition  of  others,  was  reprinted  and  published,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Hours  of  Idleness,  a  Send  of 
Poems,  original  and  translated,  by  George  Gordon, 
Lord  Byron,  a  Minor."  This  volume  was  alet 
printed  at  Newark.  In  the  four  editions  of  tLM 
work,  which  rapidly  suoceded  each  other,  many  v*» 
nations  are  found:  several  corrections  were  nude; 
several  pieces  were  silently  withdrawn,  and  replaced 
by  others;  and  after  the  first  edition  a  dedication  to 
Lord  Carlisle  was  prefixed.  In  the  present  publica- 
tion, all  those  Poems  from  the  "Private  Yohnne," 
and  the  early  editions  of  "  Hours  of  lateness," 
which  were  suppressed  by  the  author,  are  reprinted, 
and  all  the  variations  of  the  different  f 
are  noticed. 


PRBFACB.* 

Ik  submitting  to  the  public  eye  the  following  sol 
lection,  I  have  not  only  to  combat  the  difllcnWeJ 


'  F**dbft»ftjtf« 
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(hat  writeis  of  verse  generally  encounter,  tat  may 
bear  the  charge  of  presumption  for  obtruding  myself 
on  the  world,  when,  without  doubt,  I  might  be,  at 
my  age,  more  usefully  employed.  These  produc- 
tion! sxe  the  fruits  of  the  tighter  hours  of  a  young 
aan  who  has  lately  completed  his  nineteenth  year. 
Ai  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a  boyish  mind, 
this  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  information.  Some 
few  were  written  during  the  disadvantages  of  illness 
tad  depression  of  spirits ;  under  the  former  influ- 
ence, "  Childish  Recollections,"  in  particular, 
were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it  can- 
not excite  the  voice  of  Praise,  may  at  least  arrest 
the  arm  of  Censure.  A  considerable  portion  of  these 
poems  has  been  privately  printed,  at  the  request 
and  for  the  perusal  of  my  friends.  I  am  sensible 
that  the  partial  and  frequently  injudicious  admira- 
tion of  a  social  circle  is  not  the  criterion  by  which 
poetical  genius  is  to  be  estimated,  yet,  "to  do 
greatly/*  we  must  "  dare  greatly ;"  and  I  have  haa> 
arded  my  reputation  and  feelings  in  publishing  this 
Tolume.  "  I  hare  passed  the  Rubicon,"  and 
stand  or  mil  by  the  •■  cast  of  the  die."  In  the  latter 
event,  I  shall  submit  without  a  murmur;  for, 
though  not  without  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  these 
effusions,  my  expectations  are  by  no  means  san 
gnine.  It  is  probable  that  I  may  have  dared  much 
and  done  little ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Cowper,  "  it  is 
one  thing  to  write  what  may  please  our  friends,  who, 
because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  biased 
in  our  favor,  and  another  to  write  what  may  please 
every  body ;  because  they  who  have  no  connection^ 
k  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will  be  sure  to 
find  fault  if  they  can."  To  the  truth  of  this,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  wholly  subscribe :  on  the  contrary,  I 
feel  convinced  that  these  trifles  will  not  be  treated 
with  injustice.  Their  merit,  if  they  possess  any, 
will  be  liberally  allowed ;  their  numerous  faults,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favor  which  has 
been  denied  to  others  of  maturer  years,  decided 
character,  and  far  greater  ability.  I  have  not  aimed 
at  exclusive  originality,  still  less  have  I  studied  any 
particular  model  for  imitation :  some  translations 
are  given  of  which  many  are  paraphrastic.  In  the 
original  pieces  there  may  appear  a  casual  coinci- 
dence with  authors  whose  works  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  read ;  but  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  inten- 
tional plagiarism.  To  produce  any  thing  entirely 
new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  a  Hercu- 
lean task,  as  every  subject  has  already  been  treated 
to  its  utmost  extent.  Poetry,  however,  is  not  my 
primary  vocation;  to  divert  the  dull  moments  of 
indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour, 
urged  me  "  to  this  sin :"  little  can  be  expected  from 
so  unpromising  a  muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it 
mast  be,  is  all  I  shall  derive  from  these  productions ; 
tnd  I  shall  never  attempt  to  replace  its  fading 
leaves,  or  pluck  a  single  additional  sprig  from  groves 
where  I  am,  at  best,  an  intruder.  Though  accus- 
tomed, in  my  younger  days,  to  rove  a  careless  moun- 
taineer on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not,  of 
late  years,  had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  ele- 
vated a  residence,  as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the 
list  with  genuine  bards,  who  have  enjoyed  both 
these  advantages.  But  they  derive  considerable 
fame,  and  a  few  not  less  profit,  from  their  produc- 
tions ;  while  I  shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  inter- 
loper, certainly  without  the  latter,  and  in  all  proba- 
bfltarwith  a  verv  sheht  share  of  the  former*  I  leave 


to  others  "  VIrum  voUtare  per  era."  I  look  to  the 
few  who  will  hear  with  patience  "  dulce  estdesipera 
in  loco."— To  the  former  worthies  I  resign,  without 
repining,  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  content  my- 
self with  the  not  very  magnificent  prospect  of  rank- 
ing "  among  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write ;" — 
my  readers  must  determine  whether  I  dare  say  "  with 
,"  or  the  honor  of  a  posthumous  page  in  "  The 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  a  work  to 
which  the  peerage  is  under  infinite  obligations,  in- 
asmuch as  many  names  of  considerable  length, 
sound,  and  antiquity,  are  thereby  rescued  from  the 
obscurity  whjch  unluckily  overshadows  several  vol- 
uminous productions  of  their  illustrious  bearers. 

With  slight  hopes  and  some  fears,  I  publish  this 
first  and  last  attempt.  To  the  dictates  of  young 
ambition  may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  crim- 
inal and  equally  absurd.  To  a  few  of  my  own  age 
the  contents  may  afford  amusement:  I  trust  they 
will,  at  least,  be  found  harmless.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable, from  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter, 
that  I  should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  second  time  on 
the  public ;  nor  even  in  the  very  doubtful  event  of 
present  indulgence,  shall  I  be  tempted  to  commit 
a  future  trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  opinion 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a  noble  relation  of 
mine,*  "  That  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  the 
character  of  an  author,  his  merit  should  be  hand- 
somely acknowledged,"  can  have  little  weight  with 
verbal,  and  still  less  with  periodical  censors ;  but 
were  it  otherwise,  I  should  be  loth  to  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege,  and  would  rather  incur  the  bitter- 
est censure  of  anonymous  criticism  than  triumph  in 
honors  granted  solely  to  a  title. 


ON  LEAVING  NEW8TBAD  ABBEY. 
Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  or  tbm 

WIN OBD  DAYS  ?  THOU  LOOKBST  FB0M  THY  TOWBB 
TO-DAY*.  YBTAYBWYBAB8  AND  THB  BLAST  OV 
THE  DB8BBT  COMBS,   IT   HOWLS    IN  THY  BMPTY 

covet. — Ossian.f 

Thbouoh  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow 
winds  whistle ; 
Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay ; 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloomed  in 
the  way. 

Of  the  mail-cover'd  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain. 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 
rattle, 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

No   more   doth   old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing 
numbers, 
Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war-laureU'd 
wreath; 
Near  Askalon' s  towers,  John  of  Horistant  slumbers, 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 


•  The  Eui  ofCaiflrie,  whoatweifcahBfv  loaf  recefred  lha  snead  of  paa*« 
apafcma,  ti  which,  by  da*  farttfaab  vona,  da?  «•»  waB  eodtfad. 

1  Horitfan  Caatfe,  ta  Deri^in.  an  amaart  aatf  of  (to  Bjtim  •)■«« 
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vnasn  works. 


Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  deep  in  the  valley  of  Creasy; 

For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell : 
My  fathen !  the  tear*  of  your  country  redreas  ye ; 

How  yon  fought,  how  yon  died,  still  her  annals 
can  telL 

On  H  arston,*  with  Rupert,t  'gainst  traitors  eon- 
tending, 

Four  brothers  enriched  with  their  blood  the  bleak 
field; 
For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  country  defending, 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd. 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  descendant,  de- 
parting 

From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  I 
Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 

New  courage,  he'll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation, 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish ; 

He  tows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  lire,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your 


1808. 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE, 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE 
HILL.J 

Oh!  attjmNfl«nantri  Jotter tMMfc 

Uric,  Add,  *.*,** 


Yn  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past; 

Where  science  first  dawned  on  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, 
And  friendships  were  form'd  too  romantio  to  last ; 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resesemblance 
Of  comrades  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied ; 

How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied ! 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported, 
The  streami  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where 
we  fought; 

The  school  where,  loud  warn'd  by  the  bell,  we  re- 


To  pore  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught. 

again  I  behold  where  tor  hours  I  have  ponder'd, 
As  reclining,  at  ere,  on  yon  tombstone  I  lay ; 


•  Taatattfeaf 


t  tarfd»Eh«tor FmhSM.aadnhtad  to  Chute  L   Bi  «ftw*i 
MmotwM  Cm  Smi  In  0*  nign  «f  ChwMJ  tt. 
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Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I 
wander*d, 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  tun's  setting  ray. 

I  once  more  view  the  room  with  spectators  ear* 
rounded, 
Where,  as  Zanga,  I  trod  on  Alonao  overthrown; 
While  to  swell  my  young  pride  such  applauses  re* 
sounded, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop*  himself  was  outshone: 

Or,  as  Lear,  I  poured  forth  the  deep  imprecation, 
By  my  daughters  of  kingdom  and  reason  deprived; 

Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  self-adulation, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Qarrick  revived. 

Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I  regret  yet! 

Unladed  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast :  f 
Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forget  von ; 

Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  possett 

To  IdaJ  fcU  °ft  maT  remembrance  restore  me, 
While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  unroll  t 

8ince  darkness  o'ershadows  the  prospect  before  me, 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  sool 

But  if,  through  the  course  of  the  years  which 
await  me, 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view, 
I  will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thought  ihaU 
elate  me, 
"Oh!   such  were  the  days  which  my  mtanev 
knew." 

1801 


TOD.} 

In  thee  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 
A  friend,  whom  death  alone  could 

Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp, 
Detach'd  thee  from  my  breast  for  ever. 

True  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast, 
Yet  in  my  heart  thou  keep'st  thy  seat; 

There,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest, 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead, 
When  life  again  to  dust  is  given, 

On  thy  dear  breast  111  lay  my  head- 
Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven  ? 
February,  1801 
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HOURS  OF  IDLENESS.  4X5 

BPTTAPH  ON  A  FRIEND.*  TO  EDDLESTON.* 


kmw&  Tfo  pt*  cAajts*  em  {ojmw  of*. 


Oh,  Friend !  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear.f 
Wy  fruitless  tens  have  bathed  thy  honor'd  bier ! 
What  nghs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath, 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  1 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  cottrte ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force, 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honor,  and  thy  friend's  delight, 
t  If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep ; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine ! 
Though  none  like  thee  his  dying  hour  will  cheer, 
Yet  other  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 
But  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 
Thine  image  what  new  friendship  can  efface  ? 
Ah  none !— a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow, 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 

1808. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Wmjr,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fathers'  voice 
Stall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice ; 
wTwn,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  tide, 
Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 
Oh  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns ! 
I  No  lengthened  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone, 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone: 
If  that  with  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay ! 
ftrtt  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 
I  By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot. 

1808. 
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VBmniri 


Lbt  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined ; 

Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined. 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  fate, 
Since  title  deck'd  my  higher  birth ! 

Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state ; 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace; 

Our  intercouse  is  not  less  sweet, 
Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place, 

November,  1302. 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VERSES  OF  J.  M.  B. 
PIOOT,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  CRUELTY  OP  HIS 
MISTRESS.f 

War,  Pigot,  complain 

Of  this  damsel's  disdain, 
Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret  ? 

For  months  you  may  try, 

Yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 
Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love  ? 

For  a  time  seem  to  rove ; 
At  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet ; 

But  leave  her  awhile, 

She  shortly  will  smile, 
And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs 

Of  these  fanciful  fairs, 
They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt ; 

Yet  a  partial  neglect 

Soon  takes  an  effect, 
And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain, 

And  lengthen  your  chain, 
And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ; 

If  again  you  shall  sigh, 

She  no  more  will  deny 
That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  from  false  pride, 

Your  pangs  she  deride, 
This  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 

Some  other  admire, 

Who  will  melt  with  your  fire, 
And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I  adore 

Some  twenty  or  more, 
And  love  them  most  dearly;  but  yet, 

Though  my  heart  they  enthral, 

I'd  abandon  them  all, 
Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 

'■'    ■       ■  '  ■       ■  ■ I  „■ » 

*  Oo^vpitaad  Id  the  prime  futano. 
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lib  longer  repine, 

Adopt  this  design, 
And  break  through  her  elicit- woven  net ; 

Away  with  despair, 

No  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  friend ! 

Your  bosom  defend, 
Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you're  beset : 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart, 

When  incensed  by  the  smart, 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  ooquette. 

October  27th,  1806. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STREPHON  .♦ 

Youa  pardon,  my  friend, 

If  my  rhymes  did  offend, 
Your  pardon,  a  thousand  times  o'er ; 

From  friendship  I  strove 

Your  pangs  to  remove, 
But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  more. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid 

Your  name  has  repaid, 
No  more  I  your  folly  regret ; 

She's  now  most  divine, 

And  I  bow  at  the  shrine 
Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I  must  own, 

I  should  never  have  known 
From  your  verses,  what  else  she  deserved  ; 

Your  pain  seem'd  so  great, 

I  pitied  your  fate, 
As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm  breathing  kiss 

Of  this  magical  miss 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce ; 

Since  the  "  world  you  forget, 

When  your  lips  once  have  met," 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

You  say,  when  "  I  rove, 

I  know  nothing  of  love ;" 
Tis  true,  I  a*m  given  to  range : 

If  I  rightly  remember, 

I've  loved  a  good  number, 
Yet  there's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance, 

By  the  rules  of  romance, 
To  humor  a  whimsical  fair; 

Though  a  smile  may  delight, 

Yet  a  frown  won't  affright, 
Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm 

I  ne'er  shall  reform, 
To  mix  in  the  Platonists'  school ; 

Of  this  I  am  sure, 

Was  my  passion  so  pure, 
Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fool. 


And  if  I  should  shun 

Every  woman  for  one, 
Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole 

Whom  I  must  prefer, 

And  sigh  but  for  her— 
What  an  insult  'twould  be  to  the  rest ! 

Now,  Strephon,  good-bye ; 

I  cannot  deny 
Your  passion  appears  most  absurd ; 

Sueh  love  as  you  plead 

Is  pure  love  indeed, 
For  it  only  consists  in  the  word 


THE  TEAR. 


Nymph*,  mu 

When  Friendship  or  Love 

Our  sympathies  move, 
When  truth  in  a  glance  should  appear, 

The  lips  may  beguile 

With  a  dimple  or  smile, 
But  the  test  of  affection's  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile 

But  the  hypocrite's  wile, 
To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 

Give  me  the  soft  sigh, 

Whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 
Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 

Mild  Charity's  glow, 

To  us  mortals  below, 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt 

Where  this  virtue  is  felt, 
And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail 
With  the  blast  of  the  gale, 

Through  billows  Atlantio  to  steer, 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave 
Which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death 

For  a  fanciful  wreath, 
In  Glory's  romantic  career ; 

But  he  raises  the  foe 

When  in  battle  laid  low, 
And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear.  • 

If  with  a  high-bounding  pride 

He  return  to  his  bride, 
Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear. 

All  his  toils  are  repaid 

When,  embracing  the  maid, 
From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth ! 
Seat  of  Friendship  and  Truth, 


HOUSS  V 


•It 


I  Iwi  nhesiwJ  each  saeli  IsHhig  year, 
Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  mourned, 
Fwmlartlookltam'd, 
But  thy  spire  wis  scarce  teen  through*  Tear. 

Though  my  vows  I  can  pour 

To  my  Mary  no  more, 
My  Mary  to  Lore  once  to  dear, 

In  the  shade  of  her  bower 

I  remember  the  hour 
She  rewarded  those  tows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possest, 

May  she  Hve  ever  bleat ! 
Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere ; 

With  a  sigh  I  resign 

What  I  onoe  thought  waa  mine, 
And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Te  friends  of  my  heart, 

Ere  from  you  I  depart, 
Thk  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near : 

If  again  we  shall  meet 

In  this  rural  retreat, 
May  we  meet,  aa  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight 

To  the  regions  of  night, 
*And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier, 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb 

Where  my  ashes  consume, 
Oh !  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  *  * 

The  splendor  of  wo 
Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear : 

No  fiction  of  fame 

Shall  blazon  my  name ; 
AH  I  ask— all  I  wish— is  a  Tear. 

October  XI,  W& 


TO  MISS  PIGOT.f 

Sijxa,  what  fools  are  the  Mussulman  sect, 
Who  to  women  deny  the  soul's  future  existence, 

Could  they  see  thee,  Elisa,  they'd  own  their  defect, 
And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a  general  re- 


Had  their  prophet  posaess'd  half  an  atom  of  sense, 
He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  paradise  driven, 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence, 
With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  his  heaven, 

Yet  atitt  to  increase  your  calamities  more, 
Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of  spirit, 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  four  i 
'With  souls  you'd  dispense;  but  this  last,  who 
could  bear  it? 

Hi*  religion  to  please  neither  party  w  made ; 

On  husbands  'tie  hard,  to  the  wives  most  uncivil ; 
Still  I  can't  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been  aaid, 

"Theugh  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock's  the 
dev&" 
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WBXTTBX  IN  "  LBTTBB8  OV  AX  ITALIA*  WH  AtfD 
AH  SHOLUH  OKKTLBM  AN.  BT  J.  J.  B0U8KEAU. 
FOUVDBD  OX  FACTS."* 

"  Aw  at,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simpler  hearts ; 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving.'* 

AXSWBB     TO     TKB     FOBSOOIMO,    ADDUftUD     TfJ 


Diab  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts, 

From  which  thou'dst  guard  frail  female  hearts. 

Exist  but  in  imagination — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face, 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh !  believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee : 

Once  in  thy  polished  mirror  glance, 

Thoult  there  descry  that  elegance 

"Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises, 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises : 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty, 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

Ah  I  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth; 

It  is  not  flattery,— 'tis  truth. 

July,  1804. 


THE  CORNELIAN.t 

Mo  specious  splendor  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever ; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone, 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver. 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship's  ties, 
Have  for  my  weakness  oft  reproved  me ; 

Tet  still  the  simple  gift  I  prize, — 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  offer'd  it  with  downcast  look, 
As  fearful  that  I  might  refuse  it; 

I  told  him  when  the  gift  I  took, 
My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  it. 

This  pledge  attentively  I  riew'd, 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 

Methought  one  drop  the  stone  bedWd, 
And  ever  since  I've  loved  a  tear. 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth, 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  treasures  yield; 
But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth, 

Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

'Tis  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  sloth, 
Which  beauty  shows  and  sheds  perfume; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 


•  Only  printed  In  tt»  prfratt  fahuiM. 
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Bad  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care, 
For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind, 

Hie  would  have  been  an  ample  share, 
If  well-proportion'd  to  hit  mind. 


But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen, 
His  form  had  fix'd  her  fickle  breast ; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  hare  been, 
And  none  remain'd  to  give  the  rest. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY.» 
COUSIN  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  VERY 
DEAR  TO  HIM.f 

Hush'd  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom, 
Not  e'en  a  zephyr,  wanders  through  the  grove, 

Whilst  I  return  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb, 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay, 
That  clay  where  once  such  animation  beam'd ; 

The  King  of  Terrors  seised  her  as  his  prey, 
Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeem'd. 

Oh !  could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel. 
Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fate ! 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal, 
Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 

But  wherefore  weep  ?  her  matchless  spirit  soars 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  heaven  arraign, 
And,  madly,  godlike  providence  accuse  ? 

Ah  I  no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain, 
I'll  ne'er  submission  to  my  God  refuse. 

Yet  it  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear, 
Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  face ; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection's  tear, 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


TO  EMMA. J 

Snroi  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last, 
When  you  must  quit  your  anxious  lover ; 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past, 
One  pang,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over. 

Alas  1  that  pang  will  be  severe, 
Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more, 

Which  tears  me  far  from  one  so  dear, 
Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 
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Well:  we  have  pass'd  some  happy  nans. 
And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears ; 

When  thinking  on  these  ancient  towers, 
The  shelter  of  our  inmnt  years; 

Where  from  the  gothic  easement's  height, 
We  viewM  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dale. 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight, 
We  lingering  look  a  last  farewell. 

O'er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  ran, 
And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play; 

O'er  shades  where  when  our  race  was  done, 
Reposing  on  my  breast  you  lay ; 

Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss, 
Forgot  to  scare  the  hov*ring  flies. 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 
It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes- 

See  still  the  little  painted  bark, 
In  which  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake, 

See  there,  high  waving  o'er  the  park, 
The  elm  I  clamber'd  for  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past— our  joys  are  gone, 
You  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale ; 

These  scenes  I  must  retrace  alone ; 
Without  thee  what  will  they  avail  ? 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved, 
The  anguish  of  a  last  embrace  ? 

When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved* 
You  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 

This  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes, 
For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew; 

This  is  of  love  the  final  close, 
Oh  God,  the  fondest,  last  adieu! 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE. 

DSUTBBBD  PKBYIOUB  TO  THE  PB&POlULUrCB  Of 
"TBB  WHBBX  OP  FOETV1TB"  AT  X  FBXVAfl 
THBATBS. 

8rif  gb  the  refinement  of  this  poUsh'd  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage ; 
Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 
Which  stamp'd  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ; 
Since  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek, 
Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty's  cheek; 
Oh !  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 
And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  nunc. 

H,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 
Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 
To-night  no  veteran  Roscff  you  behold, 
In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old; 
No  Coou,  no  Kkmblb,  can  salute  you  hers, 
No  SiDDOirs  draw  the  sympathetic  tear ; 
To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  debwt 
Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new; 
Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  w»  tryt 
Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly : 
Falling  m  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 
Drooping,  alas !  we  rail  to  rise  no  i 


HOUBS  OF  IDLBNB8& 


Hot  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 

Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise  | 

Bat  all  our  dramatis  persons  wait 

la  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  our*  fate. 

No  Tens!  Tiews  our  progress  can  retard, 

Tour  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward; 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 

Bach  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaxe. 

Sorely  the  last  will  some  protection  And ; 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prore  unkind : 

Whilst  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 

The  sternest  Censorf  to  the  fair  must  yield. 

Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail, 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavors  fail, 

8tiH  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

And,  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


OH  THE  DEATH  OF  MB.  FOX. 


41* 


TO  M.  8.  G.» 


m    fotxownfo    illxbsbal    impbompttt   ai 

PBAUD  IX  A  KOBXINO   P.LFBn.$ 

"  Oub  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death, 
Bat  bless  the  hour  when  Pitt  resigned  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due." 

TO  WHICH  THB  ATJTHOR   OF    THSSB    PIECES    8HNT 
THS  FOLLOWIXO  BJSPLT.  j 

Oh,  factious  viper  I  whoso  euvenouVd  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth, 
What  though  our  "  nation's  foes"  lament  the  fate, 
With  generous  feelings,  of  the  good  and  great, 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame  ? 
When  Pitt  expired  in  plenitude  of  power, 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread, 
For  noble  spirits  "  war  not  with  the  dead: " 
His  friends,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
Ai  all  his  errors  slumber'd  in  the  grave; 
He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  'neath  the  weight 
Of  cares  o'erwhelming  our  conflicting  state: 
Whenlo!  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appeared, 
Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  rear'd : 
He,  too,  is  foll'n  who  Britain's  loss  supplied, 
With  bin  our  fast-reviving  hopes  have  died ; 
Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn, 
All  Europe's  for  extended  regions  mourn. 
"These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due ;" 
Yet  let  not  canker*d  Calumny  assail, 
Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 
Fox !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep, 
Whose  dear  remains  in  honor'd  marble  sleep : 
For  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan, 
While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 
Pox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine, 
Nor  e'en  to  Prrr  the  patiof  s  palm  resign ; 
Which  Envy  wearing  Candor's  sacred  mask, 
For  Prrr,  and  Pm  alone,  has  dared  to  ask. 
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Whwi'bi  I  view  those  lips  of  thine, 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss ; 

Tet  I  forego  that  bliss  divine, 
Alas !  it  were  unhallowed  bliss. 

Whene'er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast, 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows  ? 

Tet  is  the  daring  wish  represt, 
For  that, — would  banish  its  repose. 

A  glance  from  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear ; 

Yet  I  conceal  my  love,  and  why  ? 
I  would  not  force  a  painful  tear. 

I  ne'er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well ; 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now, 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  hell  r 

No!  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 
United  by  the  priest's  decree ; 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine, 
Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shalt  be. 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume, 
Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know; 

With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom, 
Bather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I  will  not  ease  my  tortured  hearty 
By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  this*, 

Bather  than  such  a  sting  impart, 
Bach  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 

Yes  !  yield  those  lips,  for  which  I'd  brave 
More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell ; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save,— 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  farewell. 

Yes,  yield  that  breast  to  seek  despair, 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace, 

Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare, 
All,  all  reproach,  but  thy  disgraoe. 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  two, 
No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove, 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  ma, 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO  CAROLINES 

Ththx'st  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes, 
Suffused  in  tears  implore  to  stay ; 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs, 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say? 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  exprest, 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown ; 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 
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Bat  when  our  duets  with  anguish  glowM, 
When  thy  sweet  lips  were  join'd  to  mine, 

The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  flow'd 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  eould'st  not  feel  my  burning  cheek, 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench'd  its  flame, 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay'd  to  speak, 
In  sighs  alone  it  breathed  my  i 


Braars  WQ&K0. 

Let  as  pass  round  the  cup  of  love's  httss  in  fe 


And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  Tain, 
In  Tain  our  fate  in  sighs  deplore ; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain, — 
Bat  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more. 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu ! 

Ah!  if  thou  canst  o'ercome  regret, 
Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review,— 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget  1 


TO  CABOUNE.* 

Whin  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 
Ne'er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  betters ; 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm, 
And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never  de- 
cerre. 

Yet  still,  this  fond  bosom  regrets  while  adoring, 

.That  lore,  like  the  leaf,  most  mil  into  the  sear, 
That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  de- 
ploring, 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a  tear ; 

That  the  time  most  arrive,  when  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  kicks  must  wave  thin  to  the 


When  a  few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  remaining, 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  deeay  and  disease. 

'Tis  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom  o'er  my 


Though  I  ne'er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree 
Which  God  has  {voclaimed  as  the  mat  of  Jus  orea- 


In  the  death  which  one  day  will  denote  you  of  me. 

Mistake  not,  sweet  skeptic,  the  cause  of  emotion, 
No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  devotion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuade. 

But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  shall  o'er- 

takeua, 

And  our  breasts  which  alive  with  such  sympathy 

glow. 

Will  deep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us, 

When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom  laid  low : 

Oh !  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts  of 
pleasure, 
Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceasingly 
flow; 


And  quaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below. 

iaw. 


TO  CAROLINE .• 

Ok  !  when  shall  the  grave  hide  for  ever  my  sorrow! 

Oh,  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight  from  thn 
clay? 
The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 

But  brings,  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to-day. 

From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  fell  no 


I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurled  me  from 
bliss; 
For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguish  like  this. 

Was  my  eye  "stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury  flakes 
bright'ning, 
Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no  stream 
could  assuage, 
On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in  vengeaws 
its  lightning, 
With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to  its  rags. 

B  it  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing, 
Would  add  to  the  souls  of  oar  tyrants  detfgat, 

Could  they  view  us  our  and  separation  bewailing, 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  sight 

Tet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  fcign'd  nsigiis- 
tion, 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  ean  sheer; 
Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  nwie  consola- 
tion, 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  ftsr. 

Oh !  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  wul  they  plac* 
me, 
Since  in  life,  love  and  friendship  for  ever  are  lied? 
If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace  thee, 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 

INfi. 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY, 

WITH  THE  POBMfl  OF  OA.XOBHS. 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem, 
Perhaps,  dear  girl  1  for  me  thou'lt  prise; 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 

Who  bkmes  it  but  the  envious  fool, 
The  old  and  disappointed  maid  ? 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school, 
In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade  ? 


<* 


l  reed,  dsftr  girl! 
For  whsa  ifOl  ne'er  be  one  of  those  5 
To  tWmvam  I  shell  not  plead 
In  pity  fat  the  poet's  woes. 

He  mm  In  sooth  a  genuine  bard ; 

He  was  no  faint  fictitious  flame 
like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same. 


THE  FIRST  KJS8  OF  LOVE.* 

M  'A  Bapflircf  it  xPP&*it 
ISjHOT*  jmvw  fa*1*" 


Away  with  your  Actions  of  flimsy  Tomanoe 
t  Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has  wore ; 

Grin  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glance, 
Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of 
love. 

Te  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  phantasy  glow 
Whose  pastoral  passions  axe  made  for  the  grove, 

From  what  blest  inspirations  your  sonnets  would 
flow, 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love  1 

HApoDo  should  e'er  his  assistance  refuse, 
Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove, 

Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse, 
And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

1  haw  you,  ye  00M  compositions  of  art, 
TWigfe  prodes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 


I  court  the  efluaions  that  spring  from  the  heart 
Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Tour  shepherds,  your  flocks,}   those   fantastical 


Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move 
Arcadia  diiplays  but  a  region  of  dreams ; 
Whet  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss  of 
love? 

Ok !  cease  to  affirm  that  man  since  his  bir6i,$ 
From  Adam  till  now,  has  with   wretchedness 


Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth, 
And  Sden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are 


For  yens  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove— 
Hie  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last, 
Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
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TOMABY. 

Ok!  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire, 
With  bright  but  mild  affection  shine, 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire, 
Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  be  tUae. 

For  thou  art  form'd  so  heavenly  fair, 
Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair ; 
That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  nature  stamped  thy  beauteous  birth, 
60  much  perfection  in  thee  shone, 

She  fear'd  that  too  divine  for  earth, 
The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own . 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work. 
Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prise 

She  bade  a  secret  lightning  hnk 
Within  those  oaee  eelestlsl  eyes. 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal, 
When  gleaming  with  meridian  blase, 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all, 
But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaue  ? 

Tis  said  that  Berenice's  hair 
In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven : 

But  they  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there, 
Thou  wouldst  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 

For  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 
Thy  sister-lights  would  scarce  appear: 

E'en  suns,  which  systems  now  control, 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere. 

1800. 


TO  WOMAN. 

Woman!  experience  might  have  toW. me 

That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  theei 

Surely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  firmest  promises  are  nought ; 

But  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

All  I  forget  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh,  Memory  thou  choicest  blessing 

When  join'd  with  hope,  when  still  possessing. 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 

When  hope  is  fled  and  passion's  over. 

Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her  I 

How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue, 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows ! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  trotn 

Fondly  we  hope  'twill  last  for  aye 

When,  lo  1  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 

"  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.'*  * 


« lfa*h,  te  Godfea  «rf  MS*.1 


BYRON'S  W0HE8. 


TO  M.  S.  0^ 


Whbk  I  dream  that  you  lore  me,  you'll  surely  for- 

gfcw. 
Extend  not  your  auger  to  tleep ; 
For  in  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live,— 
I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,  Morpheus !  envelope  my  faculties  fast, 

Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last, 

What  rapture  celestial  is  mine ! 

They  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death, 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given : 
To  late  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

Ah !  frown  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this; 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaae  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you  may 
smile. 

Oh!  think  not  my  penance  deficient! 
When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumber  beguile, 

To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 


Awake,  with  it  my  frneyl 
In  sleep,  it  smiles 
The  vision  charms  the  hours  away. 
And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray 
For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight 
.Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night. 
Since,  oh !  whate'er  my  future  fate, 
Shall  joy  or  wo  my  steps  await, 
Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset, 
Thine  image  I  can  ne'e 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QTJAKHR.* 

SvfMTgirl!  though  only  once  we  met, 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget ; 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  "  I  love/'  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 
In  vain  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast, 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt; 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs, 
Another  to  the  last  replies : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget. 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke, 

Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke ; 

The  tongue  in  nattering  falsehood  deals, 

And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels  : 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart, 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart ; 

But  soul's  interpreter,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed, 

No  spirit,  from  within  reproved  us, 

Say  rather,  "  'twas  the  spirit  moved  us." 

Though  what  they  utter'd  I  repress, 

Yet  I  conceive  thoult  partly  guess ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders, 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least,  111  say, 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  < 


tflflM^Mi 


In  te  ptait  returns,  tad  ft»  ftnt  • 
MfraakMh?  ft*  utter. 


Alas  !  again  no  more  we  meet, 
No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 
Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer 
The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care : 
"  May  heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  Quaker, 
That  anguish  never  can  o'ertake  her  ; 
That  peace  and  virtue  ne'r  forsake  her, 
But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker  ; 
Oh !  may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 
To  be  by  dearest  ties,  related. 
For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover. 
And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover ! 
May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 
What  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  wo 
Which  stings  the  soul  with  vain  regret. 
Of  him  who  never  can  forget !" 


80NGK* 

Whs*  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o'er  the  dark 
heath, 

And  climb'd  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morven,  of 
snow!f 
To  gase  on  the  torrent  thatthunder*d  beneath, 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gathered  below,  t 
Untutor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear, 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 
No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear ; 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,  'twas  centred  in  you? 
a 
Yet  it  could  not  be  love,  for  I  knew  not  the  name,— 

What  passion  can*  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  child? 
But  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-oover'd  wild. 
One  image  alone  on  my  bosom  impress'd, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  UseVd; 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was  with 
you. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along ; 

I  breasted,  the  billow  of  Dee's)  rushing  tide, 
And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song: 


•T»Mny  Dvft    Pte  j 

t  Mamft,akft7MMlft!nJ 

•|w1mi  ftrgaaaClj  to  be  feond  to  QbSmi. 

1  Tt*wfloot«pp»ttxtnanfinu7tD  tbonvfa*  Iniln  mm«h 


|  TtoDMb«bMutifelrim,wy*i«MaMMttI«<f*iada*l 


KOTOS  OF  IDLENESS 


At  eve,  on  my  lieath-covei'd  touch  of  repose, 
No  dreams  save  of  Mary  won  spread  to  my  view; 

Aid  warm  to  tte  sides  my  devotions  arose, 
For  tke  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing  on  you* 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone; 
The  mountains  are  vanish'd,  my  youth  is  no 
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A*  the  last  of  my  race,  I  most  wither  alone, 
And  delight  trat  in  days  I  have  witness'd  before : 

As !  splendor  has  raised,  but  embitter'd,  my  lot ; 
More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy  knew ; 

Though  my  hopes  inay  have  faU'd,  yet  they  are  not 
forgot; 
Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  yon. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the 
T       Ay, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'ershadow  Colbleen;  • 
when  I  see  the  soft  bine  of  a  loTo-speaking  eye, 

I  think  on  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the  rude  scene : 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  behold, 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  think  of  the  long-flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty  and  yon, 

Yet  tat  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains  onee 


Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantles  of  snow . 
Bat  while  these  soar  above  me  unchanged  as  before, 

Wffl  Msry  be  there  to  receive  me  ?  ah,  no  I 
Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred ! 

Thou  sweet  flowing  Bee,  to  thy  waters  adieu ! 
No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head, 

Ah !  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with  yon  ? 


TO >f 

to!  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other; 
The  friendships  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 

*w  i     true' 

The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother, 

Nor  less  the  affection  I  oherish'd  for  you. 

Btf  friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion, 
The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires ; 

ukelove,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion, 
But  glows  not,  like  love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 


Ml  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together, 
And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I  allow 

m  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weath 
But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

No  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blending 
The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 

WW  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending, 
Aad  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

B«*«vsr,  dear  8—,  for  I  still  must  esteem 
The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid— 

T»J  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem  you, 
Bepentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 


I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chflTd  is  affection, 
With  me  no  oorroding  resentment  shall  live: 

My  bosom  is  calm'd  by  the  simple  reflection, 
That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
forgive. 

Ton  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence. 
If  danger  demanded,  where  wholly  your  own ; 

You  knew  me  unalter'd  by  years  or  by  distanoe, 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 

You  knew but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection  I 

The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures ; 

Too  late  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollection, 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours 

For  the  present,  we  part— I  will  hope  not  for  ever, 
For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last ; 

To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavor, 
I  ask  no  atonement  but  days  like  the  past. 


TO  MABY, 
oh  rsobivtxo  snm  pxoruna 

This  mint  resemblance  of  thy  charms, 
Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give, 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
Bevives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 
Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave, 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  Beauty's  mouM, 
The  lips  which  made  me  Beauty's  slave. 

Here  I  can  trace—ah,  no !  that  eye 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire. 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy, 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue, 

But  where's  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying,* 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue. 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing  t 

Sweet  copy  I  far  more  dear  to  me, 

lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art, 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be, 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear, 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul, 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Through  hours,  through  years,  through  time 
'twill  cheer ; 

My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise  j 
In  life's  last  conflict  'twill  appear, 

And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gase. 


bauBoTMAteajt 
WltfakgmivahatntoitabhM, 
Lota,  only  lot*  «wM  •*«  fesfln. 
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ftranre  womb. 


TO  UEflBIA.* 


LsfBU. !  since  far  from  yon  I've  ranged, 
Our  souls  with  food  affection  glow  not ; 

Ton  aay  'tis  I,  not  yon,  hare  changed, 
I'd  tell  why,— bnt  yet  I  know  not. 

Tow  polish'd  bw»w  no  cam  have  erost } 
And,  Leahia  I  we  are  not  much  older, 

Since  trembling  fret  my  heart  I  lost, 
Or  told  my  lore  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  waa  then  our  utmoat  age, 
Two  years  have  lingering  put  away,  love ! 

And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage 
At  leaat  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love  1 

'TIS  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 
I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason ; 

Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same, 
Caprice  most  be  my  only  reason. 

I  do  not,  love !  suspect  your  troth, 
With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not ; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  itHeaves  not. 

No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended, 
For,  oh !  I  loved  you  most  sincerely ; 

And  though  our  dream  at  last  has  andoaV* 
My  bosom  still  esteems  yon  dearly. 

No  mora  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers ) 
Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving ; 

But  older,  Armor  hearts  than  ours 
Have  sound  monotony  in  loving. 

Teas?  eheek'a  soft  bloom  is  unimpair'd, 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  bright'nmg, 

Tour  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared, 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm'd  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love ! 

More  constant  they  may  prove  indeed ; 
fonder,  alas !  they  ne'er  can  be,  love  1 


LINKS  ADDRB89BD  TO  A  TOUrfG  LADT.f 


to  ft*  MtewMdMairtaf  "•  1***  !»  »  smSm,  Im  Whi 
■tfSiaiiiiiiitoMJvaiwirfi  brftot  fctotot  owrttw 
mt  of  wbsm  tt»  fcSovfef  rtua*  too  Mktaned  tfat  out  aomlaf. 

Doubtless,  sweet  girl,  the  hissing  lead, 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms, 

And  hurtling  J  o'er  thy  lovely  head, 
Has  filled  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 
Vex'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

ImpelTd  the  bullets'  viewless  course, 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 


'  Ob*  pfatodta  top 


jr  fmdta  •»  printe  iwm 
j  Qny,  to  m  pmm  of  ttw  ftol  ■ 
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Tea,  in  dm*  nearly  fetal  haw 

The  ball  obey'd  some  hell-born  gasfe; 
But  Heaven,  withmterpoaing  power, 

In  pity  tamed  the  death  aside. 

Tat,  aa  perchance  one  trembling  tear 
Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  foil; 

Which  I,  th'  unconscious  cause  of  fear 
Extracted  from  its  ghatening  eett. 

Say,  what  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee? 

Arraign'd  before  Ay  beauty's  throne, 
What  punishment  wilt  thou  decree  ? 

Might  I  perform  the  judge's  part, 
Tlie  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore; 

It  only  would  restore  a  heart 
Which  but  belong'd  to  thee»before 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 
Is  to  become  no  longer  free ; 

Henceforth  I  breathe  but  for  thy  eake, 
Thou  ahalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 

But  thou,  perhaps,  may'st  now  reject 
'  Such  expiation  of  my  guilt : 
Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect ; 
Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 

Choose,  then,  relentless  I  and  I  swear 
Nought  shall  thy  dread  decree 

Tet  hold— one  little  word  forbear  1 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment. 


LOVB'8  LAST  ADIBU.« 
MA*c  J»,  arc  at  fcextt." 

Thb  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life, 

Though  nurtured  'mid  weeds  dropping  petulant 
dew. 
Till  Time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  kntfe, 
Or  prunes  them  for  ever  in  love's  mat  adieu ! 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  heart, 
In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true; 

The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part. 
Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  ket  adieu' 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-swollen 
breast, 

Will  whisper,  «•  Our  meeting  we  yet  may  renew ; " 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow's  rspnst, 

Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu  1 

Oh  t  mark  you  yon  pair :  in  the  sunshine  of  youta, 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flowed  at 
they  grew; 

They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth, 
Till  chill'd  by  the  winter  of  love's  last  adieu ! 


4» 


fteeetladyl  waythwsarthaliasstialitawey 

Downsnhawb  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  m  hue  ? 
Yet  why  do  I  ask  r— to  distraction  a  pray 
Thy  mm  has  penh'd  with  love's  last  adieu ! 

Oh!  who ia yam misanthrope, ohnuniag mankind  ? 

From  cities  to  eaves  of  the  forest  he  flew : 
There,  rsvmg,  he  bowk  bis  complaint  to  the  wind; 

The  numntaiiu  reverberate  love's  last  ebUsn! 


Now  hate  rules  a  heart  which  hi  lees's  eaay  ehaJna 
Once  passion's  tuaHiltnoua  blandishments  knew ; 

Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  hie  veins; 
lb  ponders  in  frenzy  on  love'a  laat  adieu ! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wiapt  In  eteel ! 

Hit  plsssureo  are  scarce,  yet  hie  tzoublee  are  few, 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  feel, 

And  dreads  not  the  angniah  of  lore's  laat  adieu ! 

Youth  fliee,  life  decay*,  even  hope  ia  o'ercast ; 

No  more  with  love'a  former  devotion  we  sue : 
He  spreads  hie  young  wing,  he  retires  with  the  blast ! 

The  shroud  of  aribettonis  love's  laat  adieu! 

in  this  Use  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 
Astrea*  deeUree  that  some  penanee  is  due ; 

From  him  who  haa  vrarshipp'd  at  love's  gentle  shrine 
The  atonement  is  ample  in  love's  last  adieu ! 

Who  knees  to  the  god  on  his  altar  of  light, 
Must  myrtle  and  ujmesa  alternately  strew: 

Bk  myrtle,  an  eanblem  of  purest  delight; 
His  cypress,  the  garland  of  love's  last  adieu ! 


DAJLBTAS. 

I»  law  an  infantyf  and  m  years  a  boy, 

In  mind  t  slave  to  every  vicious  joy ; 

Prom  every  sense)  of  shame  and  virtue  wean'd ; 

la  ties  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend-, 

Vened  in  hypocrisy  while  yet  a  ehfld ; 

Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool; 

Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school ; 

Dametas  ran  through  all  the  maseof  sin, 

And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begin; 

Bven  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul, 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl; 

Bat,  pall'd  with  v\ee,  he  breaks  his  former  ehsin, 

And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane. 


TO  MARION. 

sUbios!  why  that  penarve  brow  ? 
What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou  ? 
Change  that  discontented  air : 
Jrowne  become  not  one  so  fair. 


•Tfci 


»s»faei«nnh»— t  eiiiiKiea^fffHSj 


Tie  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest, 

Love'a  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dsmpUng  smiles  appears, 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears, 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down, 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire, 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire; 

While  that  icy  aspect  ehilla  us, 

Nought  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Byes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say, 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips— but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse : 

She  blushes,  curt'sies,  frowns,— in  short,  she 

Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  ma ; 

And  flying  off  in  search  of  reason, 

Brings  prudence  back  fat  proper  i 

All  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate'er 

I  think,  ia  neither  here,  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  fdnn'd  for  better  things  than  i 

Of  soothing  compliments  divested, 

Advice  at  least's  disintstested ; 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee, 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  as  a  brother's, 

My  heart  ia  given  to  some  others ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskill'd  to  coses. 

It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 

Marion,  adieu  1  oh  1  pr*ythee  slight  not 

This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not; 

And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeaaing 

To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing, 

At  once  I'll  tell  thee  our  opinion 

Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion: 

Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admiration 

On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 

Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 

Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us* 

Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 

These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love : 

It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 

To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture : 

But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain, 

Which  binds  us  to  your  humble  train,  . 

To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 

Know,  in  a  word,  'tis  Animation. 


OSCAB  OF  ALVA.* 

▲  TAXB.+ 

How  sweetly  shines,  through  azure  skies. 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lore's  shore; 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise, 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 


•  T)Sj  yaw  ■  ■  jiiiWiinl  flu  Aw  Mm  Hi""  In  fl nf  lillrm 
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But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silrer  plaj'd; 

And  view*d  at  midnight's  silent  noon, 
Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array 'd : 

And  on  the  crimson  rocks  beneath, 
Which  scroll  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow, 

Pale  in  the  seatter'd  ranks  of  death, 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low; 

While  •  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  t  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Tnrn'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain, 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once,  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light ; 

But  now  she  glim&er'd  from  above, 
▲  sad,  funereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race, 
And  gray  her  towers  are  teen  afar ; 

No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase, 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 

But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  elan  ? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone  ? 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man, 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 
A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 

It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky, 
And  Tibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  wall. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs, 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brare ; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 
No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  ware. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth, 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  born ; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer, 
The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note, 

To  gladden  more  their  Highland  cheer, 
The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float : 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild, 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  hero's  child, 
While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  past, 
And  Angus  hails  another  son ; 

His  natal  day  U  like  the  last, 
Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow, 
On  Aire's  dusky  hills  of  wind, 

The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe, 
And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 
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But  ere  tsaurfyesrs  of  youth  are  o'er, 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore, 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  far. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair, 
Wildly  Hstream'd  along  the  gale; 

But  Allan's  looks  were  bright  and  nir, 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul, 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  truth  j 
Allan  had  early  learn'd  control, 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth. 

Both,  both  were  brave ;  the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiver'd  oft  beneath  their  steel; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  seorn'd  to  fear, 
But  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel; 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form, 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell : 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm. 
On  foes  his  deadly  rengeanoe  fell. 

From  high  8outhannon's  distant  tower 
Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame ; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
Qlenalron's  blue-eyed  daughter  c 


And  Oscar  elaim'd  the  beauteous  bride, 
Aud  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled: 

It  soothed  the  father's  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  Glenalron's  child. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  1 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ! 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 
And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

See  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  ware  in  Aire's  hall, 

Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  vwitii, 
Attending  on  their  chieftain's  oalL 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 
The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar  ?  sure  'tis  late: 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame  ? 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait, 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  join'd  the  bride: 
"  Why  comes  not  Oscar  ? "  Angus  said; 

"  Is  not  he  here?"  the  youth  replied; 
"With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glads. 

"  Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
'Tic  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe ; 

Or  ocean's  wares  prolong  bis  stay ; 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  alow." 

"  Oh,  no ! "  the  anguish'*  sire  rejom'd, 
"  Nor  ohase,  nor  ware,  my  boy  delay ; 

Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind  ? 
Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  ? 
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•Oh!  seamh,ye*bieb!  oh!  search 
Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly ; 
TIB  Osear,  tfll  017  son  ia  found, 

er  das*  attempt  reply* 


AH  if  oonfusfrm-^hrongh  the  Tale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings, 

It  rises  on  the  murm*ring  gale, 
Tfll  night  expands  her  dusky  wings ; 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
Bert  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain : 

It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  light, 
Bat  Osear  comes  not  o'er  the  plain. 

Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Osear  search'd  each  mountain  care : 

Then  hope  is  lost;  in  boundless  grief 
His  locks  in  gray-torn  ringlets  ware. 

"Oscar !  my  son!— thou  God  of  HesVn 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age ! 

Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given, 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

"Tea,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar's  whiten'd  bones  must  lie ; 

Them  grant,  thou  God  I  I  ask  no  more, 
With  him  his  frantic  sire  may  die  I 

"  Yet  he  may  live,— away,  despair ! 

Be  calm,  my  soul  1  he  yet  may  live ; 
T*  araign  my  fate,  my  Toioe  forbear ! 

0  God !  my  impious  prayer  forgive ! 

♦  What,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

1  sink  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er : 

Alas!  can  pangs  like  these  be  just?'* 

fhus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 
Till  Time,  who  soothes  severest  woe 

fled  bade  serenity  return, 
And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived, 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear ; 

His  hope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived, 
Till  Time  had  told  a  tedious  year. 

Days  roITd  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race; 

No  Osear  bleas'd  his  father's  sight, 
And  sorrow  left  a  fainter  trace. 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remain'd, 

And  now  his  father's  only  joy : 
And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd, 

For  beauty  crown'd  the  fair-hairM  boy. 

She  thought  that  Osear  low  was  laid, 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 
Had  elaim'd  his  faithless  bosom's  earn. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away, 

Hb  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er, 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 


81ow  roD'd  the  moons,  hut  blest  at  last, 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  morn ; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past, 
What  smiles  the  lover's  cheeks  adorn' 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  ( 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ! 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 
And  stQl  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd, 
Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hall 

The  songs  of  mirth  reecho  load, 
And  all  their  former  joy  recall. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth  ? 

Before  his  eye's  far  fiercer  glow 
The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm, 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

Tis  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round, 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaff* d ; 

With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound, 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  stranger-chief  arose, 
And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hush'd 

And  Angus'  cheek  with  wonder  glows, 
And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 


"Old  man!  "he  cried,  "  this  pledge  is 
Thou  saw'st  'twas  duly  drank  by  me ; 

It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son : 
Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

"  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy, 
To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot, 

Say,  had'st  thou  ne'er  another  boy? 
Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  ?  " 

"  Alas ! "  the  hapless  sire  replied, 
The  big  tear  starting  aa  he  spoke, 

"  When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died, 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 


"  Thrioe  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  sight ; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource, 
Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight.'* 

"  Tis  well,"  replied  the  stranger  stem. 
And  fiercely  flash'd  his  rolling  eye ; 

"Thy  Oscar's  fate  I  fain  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

"  Perchance,  if  those  whom  he  most  loved, 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return ; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved; 
For  him  thy  Beltane  *  yet  may  burn. 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round, 
We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 
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With  wine  let  every  eup  be  erewn'd; 
Fledge  me  deputed  Oscar's  health." 

«  With  all  my  soul/'  old  Angus  said, 
And  fiU'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 

"Here's  to  my  boy!  elite  or  dead, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him." 

"  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped ; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  ? 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead, 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand.** 

The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 
Was  turn'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hue ; 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonising  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high, 
And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste ; 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

"  And  is  H  thus  a  brother  hails 
A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  ? 

H  thtts  affection's  strength  prevails, 
What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear  ?  " 

Boosed  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 
"  Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth  I " 

Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul ; 
He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

"Tie  he!  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice  !** 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  form ; 

m  A  murderer's  voice ! "  the  roof  replies, 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink, 
The  stranger's  gone,— amidst  the  crew 

A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  green, 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

ffia  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round, 
His  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  there, 
And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee ; 
And  thrice  he  frown'd  on  a  chief  on  the  ground, 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 


The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  gole, 
The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring, 

And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  of  the 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing, 

Gold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased : 
Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor  ? 

Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus'  breast,* 
At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once 


"  Away,  away  I  let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes ; ' 

His  sand  is  done,— his  race  is  run ; 
Oh!  never  more  shall  Allan  rise ! 
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But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  emy, 
His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale ; 

And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 
With  him  in  dark  Glentanar'e  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadful  strengei  eaame, 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  teQ ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame, 
Box  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  well. 

Ambition  nerved  young  Allan's  hand, 
Exulting  demons  wing'd  his  dart; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand, 
And  pour'd  her  venom  round  Ms  heat. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  of  Allan's  bow : 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  steins  hie  side  ? 
Bark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 

The  dart  has  drunk  bis  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  move, 
She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel : 

Alas!  that  eyes  which  beamed  wiHi  love, 
8hould  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  hell ! 

Lo!  seest  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb, 
Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead  ? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom ; 
Oh!  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave 
Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes  stood; 

And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave, 
For  they  were  stain'd  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard, 
Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise! 

The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward, 
But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  ? 

Unstrung,  untouch'd,  the  harp  must  stand, 
No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand, 
His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break. 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallowM  verse, 
8hall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air ; 

A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 
A  brother's  death  groan  echoes 
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Doubt  !  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  ifrmy'd* 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade, 
Whom  still  affection  taught  me  to  defend, 
AndntademoleseatyrsntwtfmafiABnd; 
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Bade  <4*f  obey,  and  gave  am  to  command;* 
Thee  on  whose  bead  a  few  abort  yean  will  shower 
The  gift*  of  riches  and  tha  pride  of  power ; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  U  thine  own, 
Benown'd  in  rank,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 
Yet  Dorset,  let  not  tide  seduoe  thy  sonl 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control ; 
Though  passive  tutors,  f  foarrol  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whoae  future  breath  may  raise, 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 
And  wink  at  feults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  youthful  parasites,  who  bead  the  knee 

To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee,— 

And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 

Some  slaves  ere  found  to  flatter  and  to  fawn,— 

When  these  declare,  "that  pomp  atone  should  wait 

On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great; 

That  hooka  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools, 

That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules," 

Believe  them  not,— they  point  the  path  to  shame, 

And  seek  to  blmet  the  honors  of  thy  same. 

Turn  to  the  Jew  in  Ida's  early  throng, 

Wheat  souls  diedaia  net  to  condemn  the  wrong; 

Or  if;  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth, 

None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth* 

Ash  thine  own  heart;  'twfflbid  thee, boy,  forbear; 

For  «*#  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes !  I  have  mark'd  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
Bat  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away ; 
Yes  I  have  mark'd  within  that  generous  mind 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah!  though  myself  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  mdeseretioa  haflM  her  favorite  child ; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own, 
And  dooms  my  fall,  I  fain  would  fall  alone ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 
I  We  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 

Taaot  enough,  with  other  sons  of  mower, 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour : 
To  swell  some  peerage  pege  in  feeble  pride, 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside  ; 
Than  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot- 
In  life  just  gased  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 
While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
Except  the  dull,  ooid  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 
That  weU-embtason'd  but  neglected  scroll, 
Where  lords,  unhonor'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind : 
There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
t  That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 
A  race  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread, 
In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 
Fain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 
As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too : 
Spun  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun ; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 
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Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day, 

Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  aires  display. 

One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth, 

And  call'd,  proud  beast !  the  British  drama  f< 

Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  for  wit; 

Alikefor  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  it; 

Bold  in  the  field,  and  favored  by  the  Nine ; 

In  every  splendid  part  ordain'd  to  ■Mm ; 

Far,  far  distinguish'd  from  the  glittering  throng, 

The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.f 

Such  were  thy  fathers ;  thus  preserve  their  name ; 

Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 

The  hours  draw  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close, 

To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes ; 

Bach  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 

Shades  where  Hope,  Peace  and  Friendship  all  wees 

mine: 
Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue, 
And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew ; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown'd  away, 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell; 
Alas !  they  love  not  long  who  love  so  well. 
To  these  adieu !  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  haifd  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore, 
Beceding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep,     , 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  farewell!  I  will  not  ask  one  pact 
Of  end  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  same,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  come  maturer  year, 
Since  chance  has  thrown  uam  the  self*same  sphere 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay  the  same  debate 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state, 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by 
With  mint  regard,  oreold  and  distant  eye. 
For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  wo, 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race: 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice, 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  votes. 
StiH,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought, 
If  these— but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen'd  strain- 
On!  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain, 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate, 
Will  leave  thee  glorious  as  he  found  thee  greet 


ADRIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHBM 
DYING. 

Animula  !  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes,  oemesque,  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Pallidum,  rigida,  nudula, 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos, 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 

TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 


Ah  1  gentle,  fleeting,  wav*ring  sprite, 
Friend  end  associate  of  this  elay ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  dietant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheeriest,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 


JLD  LESBIAN. 


Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me— 
Who,  free  from  jealousy's  alarms, 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 
That  cheek  which  ever  dimpling  glows, 
That  mouth  from  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him,  alike,  are  always  known, 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah!  Lesbia!  though 'tis  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 
But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly : 
I  needs  must  gate,  but,  gating,  die ; 
Whilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adhere** 
My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support, 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'erspread, 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head, 
My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring, 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing; 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light, 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  starless  night: 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath, 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 


rRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON  VIR- 
GIL AND  TIBULLUS. 

BT  BOMXTXUS  MABSUS. 

Hb  who  sublime  in  epio  numbers  roll'd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  Death's*  unequal  hand  alike  controll'd, 
Fit  comrades  in  Elyrian  regions  move ! 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS.f 


Cbtsel  Ceriathus  I  does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom 
Alas !  I  wish'd  but  to  o'eroome  the  pain, 
That  I  might  live  for  love  and  you  again ; 
But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate: 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


•  TtekMdeTDMk  ta  mU  to  to  «a)u*  m 
"w  S—  TlwttM  rt  Mi  il 
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"LTTCTU8  DB  XOBTB  PASSBBIS  " 

Tb  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread ; 
My  Lesbia's  favorite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true, 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew, 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew, 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved: 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there, 
He  never  sought  to  clear  the  air, 
But  chlrupp'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care, 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  passed  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return, 
His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mourn, 

Who  sighs,  alas  !  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh!  curst  be  thou,  devouring  gravel 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away : 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  wo, 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUa 


Oh!  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  Are, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire: 
Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss. 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss; 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be  ; 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee : 
Naught  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever, 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever; 
E'en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  < 
Could  I  desist  ?-ah! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE.* 


ODB  8,  LIB.  3 

Thb  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamors  can  control ; 
No  threat'ning  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent; 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough. 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent, 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  fix'd  determined  mind  in 
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Af,  and  the  red  right  inn  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  hii  lightnings  from  above, 
With  UI  hit  terrors  thou  unfurl'd, 

He  would  unmoved,  unawed  behold  • 
The  fames  of  aa  expiring  world, 

Again  m  crashing  chaos  rolTd, 
In  Tsst  promiscuous  ruin  hurled, 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 
Still  dauntless,  midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he'd  smile 


TRANSLATION  FROM  ANAOREOH.* 

TO  Ktt   X.TBJL 

I  wish  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell, 
When  Atreus*  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Of  Tyrian  Cadmus,  roved  ate ; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  reran  to  lore  alone. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  lame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name : 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew, 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due: 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epio  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again; 
Alridos  and  his  glorious  deeds, 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds, 
All,  all  in  vain;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefs  renovm'd  in  arms ! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms  1 
To  other  deads  my  soul  is  strung, 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal, 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  fed ; 
Love,  love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  daim, 
In  songs  of  hhss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


ODE  IILf 

Twai  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 

Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven ; 

Bootes,  only,  seem'd  to  roll 

His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole ; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 

Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep : 

At  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy, 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy, 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  bis  course, 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little'force. 

My  visions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose,-— 

44  What  stranger  breaka  my  blest  repose  ?  " 

"  Alas !"  replies  the  wily  child, 

In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 

44  A  hapless  infant  here  I  roam, 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh!  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast! 

The  nightly  storm  is  pouring  fast. 


•  Ffc*p«uu*itai 
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If  o  prowling  robber  lingers  here, 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear  ?  *' 

I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale : 

My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe, 

Rut  felt  for  all  the  baby's  wo. 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight, 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung, 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung, 

(Ah !  little  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart.) 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest, 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 

His  glossy  curls,  his  axure  wing, 

Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I  wring : 

His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm ; 

And  now  reviving  from  the  storm, 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow, 

Than  swift  he  seised  his  slender  bow: 

" 1  fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host," 

He  cried,  "if  this  its  strength  has  lost; 

I  fear,  reUufd  with  midnight  dews, 

The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse." 

With  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies, 

Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies ; 

Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  laugh'd:— 

41  My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft : 

Tis  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it ; 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it  ?  * 


FRAGMBNT8  OF  SCHOOL  EXERCISES. 

mOX  THB  PBOXBTHBtTO  VIHCTUS  Or  JBCHYLfJ*. 

Oebat  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay, 

Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown, 
Thy  dread  behest  ne'er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 

In  sea-girt  ocean's  mossy  hall ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  asure  main. 
•       ••••••«• 

How  different  now  thy  joyless  fate, 

Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride, 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state, 
The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side, 
Thou  sat'st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled. 
And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled, 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 
Nor  yet  Ay  doom  was  fix'd,  nor  Jove  rotation 
frown'd. 

Harrow,  Dee.  1, 1804. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  RURYALTOL 

▲  FABAPHBABB  PBOM  THB  <SXBZD,  LIB.  IX. 

Nntra,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood, 
Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood ; 
Well  skill'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, 
Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field* 
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•  From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave, 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  gray*. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunlan  host, 

With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adorn'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  hoy ; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 

As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

Twaa  his,  with  beauty,  valor's  gifts  to  share— 

A  soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair : 

These  burn  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love ; 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move ; 

Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward; 

And  now  combined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

•'  What  god,"  exclaim'd  the  first,  "  instils  this  fire ! 

Or,  in  itself  a  god,  what  great  desire  ? 

My  laboring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppressed, 

Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest; 

The  love  of  tame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 

Be  't  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 

Scest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 

Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lasy  limb  ? 

Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain, 

And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 

Then  hear  my  thought :— In  deep  and  sullen  grief 

Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief: 

Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prise  be  thine, 

(The  deed,  the  danger  and  the  fame  be  mine,) 

Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound, 

Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found ; 

Which  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls, 

And  lead  JEneas  from  Evander's  halls." 

With  equal  ardor  fired,  and  warlike  joy, 

His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  boy :— - 

"  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  ? 

Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 

Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar, 

As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war? 

Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught; 

Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought ; 

Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  ha«e, 

I  track'd  .Eneas  through  the  walks  of  fate : 

Thou  know'st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 

And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 

Here  is  a  soul  with  hope  immortal  burns, 

And  life,  ignoble  /(/»,  tot  glory  spurns. 

Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  earn'd  by  fleeting  breath : 

The  price  of  honor  is  the  sleep  of  death." 

Then  Nisus, — "  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alarms : 

Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 

More  dear  thy  worth  and  valor  than  my  own, 

I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne ! 

80  may  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  truth, 

And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth ! 

But  should  I  fall, — and  he  who- dares  advance 

Through  hostile  regions,  must  abide  by  chance,— 
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If  some  RutuHan  tan,  with  adverse  blow, 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 
live  thou— such  beauties  I  would  fain  pusanis 
Thy  budding  years  a  lengthen'd  term  deserve 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be, 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  far  me; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force, 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny, 
If  in  the  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie, 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb, 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalise  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared, 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shared; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Lataan  shore." 
"  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardor  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus ;  "tt  scorns  control  I 
Hence,  let  us  haste  1  '*— their  brother  guards  arose, 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing, 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  ran, 
And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man; 
Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plana  unfold. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed. 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed; 
Each  lean'd  upon  the  lance  he  wett  ooold  wiaU, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  bequest 
With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 
The  faithful  pan*  before  the  throne  appear: 
lulus  greets  them;  at  his  kind  command, 
The  elder  first  addressed  the  hoary  band. 

With  patience" {thus  Hyrtacides began) 
Attend,  nor  Judge  from  youth  our  hnmhle  pka. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced, 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak ! 
If  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune,  will  allow, 
Well  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain's  brow; 
Where  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight, 
Seen  o'er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
Then  shall  JEneas  in  his  pride  return, 
While  hostile  matrons  raiBe  their  offspring's  urn ; 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead, 
Shall  mark  the  hsvoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  Ss  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way; 
Where  yonder  tor/ent's  devious  waters  stray, 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream, 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam/* 

Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed, 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alethes  here  exclaim'd, 
Ye  parent  gods !  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy ; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise, 
Tours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise; 
In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive, 
And  Ilion's  wonted  glories  still  survive.M 
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Then  mhfti  vwsn  imbrsre  the  boys  he  press'd, 
And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  ton  the  burning  rheek  of  each  bedew'd, 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renewed : 
"  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  priee 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise  ? 
Onr  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given- 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  reward*  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth. 
Mn***  and  Ajwanrus  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause,  tar,  tar  surpassing  mine." 
loins  then :— "  By  all  the  powers  above ! 
By  those  Penates  *  who  my  country  love  I 
By  hoary  Testa's  sacred  fane,  I  swear, 
My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair ! 
Beitore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight, 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 
Kisus !  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own, 
8aved  from  Arisba's  stately  domes  o'erthrown ! 
My  tire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day, 
Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey : 
Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine ; 
Two  talents  polished  from  the  glittering  mine : 
An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 
While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punio  wave ; 
But  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down, 
When  great  -Eneas  wears  Hesperia's  crown, 
The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 
Which  Tunras  guides  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 
Are  thine ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 
I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past : 
Kay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six   captive 


To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames, 
And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway, 
The  labors  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 
But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  years 
And  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  reveres, 
Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun, 
Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one ; 
Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine ; 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 
Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy, 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy." 

To  hun  Suryalus :— "  No  day  shall  shame 

The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I  claim. 

Fortune  may  favor,  or  the  skies  may  frown, 

fiat  valor,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 

Vet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart, 

One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart ; 

My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line, 

Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine, 

Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestee'  realms  restrain 

Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main ; 

t  Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 

A  bright  example  of  maternal  love, 

Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave, 

I<*it  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave ; 

from  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek, 

No  fainting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  cheek ; 

By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow 

Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now  ; 

Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  ago  sustain, 

In  thee  her  much-loved  child  may  live  again ; 


Her  dying  hours  with  pious  oonduct  blest, 
Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress ; 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame, 
To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame." 
Struck  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt, 
In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  melt : 
Farter  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erfiow ; 
Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  wo, 

All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,"  the  prince  replied; 

■  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 
Creusa's*  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 
Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run. 
But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
Now,  by  my  life !— my  sire's  most  sacred  oath— 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 
All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  voVd, 
If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  \p  bestow'd." 
Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 
A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew ; 
Lycayon's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel ; 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel ; 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil, 
Slain  'mid  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 
Mncstheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 
And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows. 
Arm'd  thence  they  go,  while  all  th'  assembled  train. 
To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 
More  than  a  boy  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
lulus  holds  amid  the  chiefs  his  place : 
His  prayer  he  sends  ;  but  what  can  prayers  avail, 
Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale  ! 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  favor'd  by  the  night, 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er  ? 
Alas !  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more ! 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms,  are  seen ; 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scattered  troops  between. 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine; 
A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
«'  Now,"  cries  the  first  "  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labor  share : 
Here  lies  our  path ;  lest  any  hand  arise, 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreamy  chieftain  dies ; 
111  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow." 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  repress'd, 
And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  through  his  panting 

breast; 
Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposed; 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had  closed: 
To  Turnus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince, 
His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince ; 
But  he,  who,  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 
Next  Remus'  armor-bearer,  hapless  fell, 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell. 
The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  his  severM  neck  divides ; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  number'd  with  the  dead ; 
Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 
From  the  swoll'n  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pour, 
Stain'd  is  the  eouch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire, 
And  gay  Serranua,  fill'd  with  youthful  fire : 
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Half  the  long  night  in  childish  gum  tw  pessM : 
Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last* 
Ah !  happier  far  had  he  the  morn  survey'd, 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  displayed. 

In  slaughter^  folds,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep ; 
'Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night,  he  prowls, 
With  mnrder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls ; 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams ; 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  Tengeance  came, 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name : 
His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel, 
Tet  wakeful  Rhaasus  sees  the  threatening  steel : 
His  coward  breast  behind  a  jar  he  hides, 
And  rainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides ; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  searched  his  Terns, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow, 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
Now  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 
Whose  fires  emit  a  mint  and  trembling  ray ; 
There,  nneonfined,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed: 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm, 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 
"  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass'd ; 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  hare  breath'd  their  last: 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn ; 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  morn." 

What  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd. 
What  bowls  and  mantles  m  confusion  toss'd, 
They  leave  regardless!  yet  one  glittering  prize 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes ; 
The  gilded  harness  Ehamnes*  coursers  felt, 
The  gems  which  studd  the  monarch's  golden  belt; 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn, 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
TV  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears ; 
Then  from  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bend 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Turnus'  camp  pursue  their  destined  course ; 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay, 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way: 
Throe  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Volseens  led, 
To  Turns  with  their  master's  premise  sped ; 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls, 
When*  en  the  left,  a  light  reflection  falls ; 
The  pUnsWd  helmet  through  the  waning  night, 
Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright 
Volseens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms  j— 
•■  Stand,  sfetsjulers!  stand!  why  early  thus  inarms? 
From  whence,  te  whom  ?"— He  meets  with  no  eeply : 
Trusting  ueeeoewrt  of  the  night,  they  Ay ; 
The  tUeket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  trend, 
'While  round  the  weed  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

'With  brakes  rnitsusjlsn',  scarce  a  path  bat  ween, 

.'  Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene : 

I'Suryalus  his  heavy  spejb  impede, 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  i 
'But  Nisus  seonrs  along  the  forest's  maze 

..So  where  Latinus'  steeds. fex  safety  grans, 


Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend. 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
"OGod!  my  boy,"  he  cries,  "of  me  bereft, 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left  I" 
Listening  he  rune    above  the  waving  trees, 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breese ; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hear  the  noise ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys: 
The  hapless  boy  a  nuffian  train  surround, 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound; 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers  dare  ? 
Ah !  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  r* 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give, 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high, 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye : 
"  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star ! 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar  1 
By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove, 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove ; 
If  e'er  myself,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd. 
To  free  my  friend  and  scatter  far  the  proud.'* 
Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapons  sung; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transfixed  his  heart,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  clay : 
He  sobs,  he  dies,— the  troop  in  wild  amaze, 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  honor  gene. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus*  temple  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven : 
Fierce  Volseens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes ; 
Yeil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies ; 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  viewed  his  soldiers  flail 
<'  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  far  all! " 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew. 
And,  raging,  «n  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals, 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals , 
Aghast,  confused,  hip  fears  to  madness  rise, 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  files ; 
"  Me,  me— your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
Te  starry  spheres !  thou  conscious  Heaven !  attest  I 
He  could  not— durst  not— lo !  the  guile  oonfest  I 
All,  all  was  mine— his  early  fate  suspend 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs !  from  him  your  rae^  remove, 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love." 
He  pray'd  in  vain ;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast: 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  ah, 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower, 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower : 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head, 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide, 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  gveWt 
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Vobeeos  keeceka  aiaai  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  toon  appease  hit  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  poors  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe ; 
Bags nerres  his  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every  blow; 
In  Tarn  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Kisns  heads; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flic, 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies ; 
Deep  |b  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found, 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
That  Nisas  all  his  fond  affection  proved— 
Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved ; 
Chan  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 
tad  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace  I 

Celestial  psjr !  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 

Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame ! 

Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire, 

rf o  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire, 

While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome ! 

And  vanquiaVd  millions  hail  their  empress,  Rome ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  MRDEA  OP 
EURIPIDES.* 

WsTJaw  flerce  conflicting  passions  urge 

The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow, 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge, 

Which  rolk  the  tide  of  human  wo ) 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame, 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more ; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame, 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

But  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  posses  t, 
The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast : 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise,! 

Fair  Venus !  from  thy  native  heaven, 
What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given  ? 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire ! 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow, 

Awakes  an  aU-consuming  Are : 
Ye  racking  doubts !  ye  jealous  fears ! 

With  others  wage  internal  war ; 
Repentance,  source  of  future  tears, 

From  ma  be  ever  distant  far ! 

May  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 

The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love ! 
May  all  the  hours  be  winged  with  jay, 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above  I 
Fair  Venus  I  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

-May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh, 
Whose  heart  may  mingle  para  with  mine— 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die! 


Mynativeeoil!  beloved  before, 

How  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home, 
Ne'er  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore 

A  hapless  banish'd  wretch  to  roam ! 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour, 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath  1 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower; 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh, 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear, 
Through  distant  climes  condemn'd  to  fly 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here  ? 
Ah !  hapless  dame !  •  no  sire  bewails, 

No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores, 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger's  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart, 

To  fair  affection's  truth  unknown. 
Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 

Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone : 
Who  ne'er  unlocks  with  silver  key  f 

The  milder  treasures  of  his  souV-» 
May  such  a  friend  be  far  from  ma, 

And  ocean's  storms  between  us  vollJ 
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High  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  i 
Magnus  his  ample  front  sublime  uproars: 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god, 
While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 
As  all  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom, 
His  voice  In  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Unskill'd  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid's  axioms  triad, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside ; 
Who,  scarcely  skUl'd  in  English  line  tqjpen, 
£cans  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  Mad, 
i  When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France ; 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Tet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta ; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgusmade, 
While  Blackstone's  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid; 
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Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  tun*, 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  if  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 

Class-honors,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 

Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prise, 

If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lilts  his  eyes. 

Bat,  lo !  no  common  orator  can  hope 

The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 

Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 

Th'  Athenian's  glowing  style,  or  Tully's  fire. 

A  manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 

We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 

Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud: 

We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd 

Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 

A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  andjroan ; 

No  borrowed  grace  of  action  must  be  seen ; 

The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean ; 

Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate    * 

Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Most  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word- 
Not  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  tnink  to  rest ; 
Who  speaks  the  fastest'*  sure  to  speak  the  best ; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space, 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 
Linger  in  ease  in  (franta's  sluggish  shade ; 
Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  bank  supine  they  lie 
Unknown— unhonor'd  live,  unwept-for  die : 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls, 
They  think  all  learning  fix'd  within  their  walls : 
In  manners  rude  in  foolish  forms  precise, 
All  modern  arts  affecting  to  despise ; 
Yet  prising  Bbntlby's,*  Bbuxcx's,*  or  PoasoN'sf 

note, 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote : 
J  Vain  as  their  honors,  hoavy  as  their  ale, 
Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale ; 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel, 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  seal. 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power. 
Whether  'tis  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour ;  § 
To  him  with  suppliant  smiles  they  bend  the  head, 
|  While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard ; 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward ! 
This  much  at  least  we  may  presume  to  say — 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF- 


Fbxbvd  of  my  youth !  when  young  we  roved, 
like  striplings  mutually  beloved 

With  friendship's  purest  glow, 
The  bliss  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I've  known 

When  distant  far  from  you : 
Though  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleasing  pain, 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again  adieu ! 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy'd  no  more, 

Those  scenes  .regretted  ever : 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet— -ah !  nerer ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 
Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 

Together  join'd  in  vain ; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source, 
Bach,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main ! 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  wo, 
Though  near,  alas !  distinctly  flow, 

Nor  mingle  as  before : 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear, 
Till  death's  unfathom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore, 

Our  souls,  my  friend !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  beside, 

Now  flow  in  different  channels : 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
'Tis  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  fashion's  annals : 

'Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time, 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme 

Without  the  aid  of  reason ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seise  on. 

Poor  Littlb  !  sweet,  melodious  bard ! 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  monstrous  hard 

That  he  who  sang  before  all, 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded, 
By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral.f 

And  yet,  while  Beauty's  praise  Is  thine, 
Harmonious  favorite  of  the  Nine ! 
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>notatthylot: 
Thy  toothing  rays  may  still  be  read, 
When  Persecution's  aim  is  dead, 
And  critics  are  forgot. 


8tffl  I  must  yield  thou  worthies  merit 
'Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  Text, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them.* 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner. 
Hs  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  narden'd  sinner. 

Now,  — -,  I  must  return  to  you ; 
And  sure,  apologies  are  due : 

Accept,  then,  my  concession* 

In  truth,  dear ,  in  fancy's  flight, 

I  soar  along  from  left  to  right ; 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state,— 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you ! 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign, 
Toe  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  rain, 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet,  since  in  danger  courts  abound, 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round, 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you ! 
And  grant  your  love  nor  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care 

Bat  those  who  best  deserve  you. 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
from  truth's  secure  unerring  way ! 

May  no  delights  decoy  1 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  more ! 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love ! 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy ! 

Oh !  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming  days  and  years  may  bless, 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow, 
Be  rtfll,  as  you  were  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  you've  been  known  to  me,— 

Be  still  as  you  are  now. 

And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  name, 
I'd  wees  at  once  i  poet's  fame, 

Tojmiom  a,  prophet  here.      , 


G&ANTA. 
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Ob  !  could  Lb  Sage's  f  demon's  gift 

Be  realised  at  my  desire, 
This  night  my  trembling  form  he'd  lift 

To  place  it  on  St.  Mary's  spire. 

Then  would,  unroof  d,  old  Granta's  halls 

Pedantic  inmates  full  display ; 
Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls, 

The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight, 

Petty  and  Palmerston  survey ; 
Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might, 

Against  the  next  elective  day. 

Lo  1  candidates  and  voters  lie  % 
All  lulTd  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number ! 

A  race  renown'd  for  piety, 
Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their 


Lord  H ,  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men : 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

But  very  seldom,  now  and  then. 

They  know  the  chancellor  has  got 
Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal: 

Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot, 
And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal; 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene  $ 

I'll  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 
To  view  unheeded  and  unseen 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  in  apanjments  small  and  damp, 
The  candidate  for  college  prises 

Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp ; 
Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 
With  all  the  honors  of  his  college, 

Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them, 
Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 
To  scan  precisely  metres  Attic ; 

Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 
In  solving  problems  mathematic : 
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Who  reads  false  quantities  in  8ele,+ 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle ; 

Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal, 
In  barbarous  Latin  f  doom'd  to  wrangle : 

Benouncing  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use; 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.£ 

8tUl,  harmless  are  these  occupations, 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations, 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent: 

Whose  daring  rerels  shock  the  sight, 

When  rice  and  infamy  combine, 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  unite, 

As  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay ; 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue, 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit, 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial, 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

Tie  mom :  from  these  I  turn  my  sight : 
What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye  ? 

A  numerous  crowd,  arrayM  in  white,} 
Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  sir  the  chapel  bell ; 

Til  hush'd:— what  sounds  are  these  I  hear  ? 
The  organ's  soft,  celestial  swell 

Rolls  deeply  on  the  list*  ning  ear. 

To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  song, 
The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  musiqplong, 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused, 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 
Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 

To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended*— 
In  furious  mood  ho  would  have  tore  'em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken, 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order, 

Were  asked  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken, 
On  Babylonian  river's  border. 
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Oh !  had  they  sung  in  notes  Kke 
Inspired  by  stratagem  or  mar, 

They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  eats* 
The  devil  a  soul  had  stayM  to  hear. 

But  if  I  scribble  longer*  now, 
The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read ; 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low ; 
Til  almost  time  to  stop  indeed. 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  Gbabta'b  spires ! 

No  more  like  Cleofas  I  fly ; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires : 

The  reader's  tired,  and  so  am  L 
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Cakdoub  compels  me,  Bbckbb!  to  commend 
The  Terse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 
Tour  strong,  yet  just,  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  J  cause. 
For  this  wild  }  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 
I  sue  for  pardon, — must  I  sue  in  Tain  ? 
The  wise  sometimes  from  Wisdom's  ways  depart; 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  f 
Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can't  control. 
The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  souL 
When  love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind. 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  behind: 
Vainly  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace, 
Outstript  and  vanquish'd  in  the  mental  chase. 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  lore: 
Let  those  they  ne'er  confined  my  lay  reprove : 
Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  powst 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 
Oh !  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song, 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng, 
Whose  labor'd  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow. 
To  paint  a  pang  the  author  ne'er  can  know  1 
The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  in  youth  ;— 
My  lyre,  the  heart ;  my  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be't  from  me  the  "  virgin's  mind  "  to  MtaJ«t:" 
Seduction's  dread  Is  here  no  slight  restraint. 
The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  guile, 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smile, 
Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer, 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  severe 
She  whom  a  conscious  grace  shall  thus  refine, 
Will  ne'er  be  "  tainted"  by  astrain  of  mine. 
But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  the  bosom  with  unholy  fires, 
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No  net  to  snare  tar  willing  heart  is  spread; 

She  would  have  Ulan,  though  she  ne'er  had  read. 
For  me,  I  fain  would  please  the  chosen  few, 
Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true, 
Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 
The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  boy. 
I  leek  not  glory  from  the  senseless  crowd ; 
Of  fancied  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  proud; 
Their  wannest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely  prise, 
Then  sneers  or  censures  I  alike  despise. 
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Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  i 
You  rest  with  your  elan  in  the  eaves  of  Braemar ;+ 

The  pihroehf  resounds  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 
Tour  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Look  na  Garr. 

Teen  hare  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  X  left  you, 
Tears  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again ; 

Nature  of  verdure  and  fiow'rs  has  bereft  you, 
Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 

England !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

-  To  one  who  has  roved  on  the  mountains  afar. 

Oh,  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic ! 

^  The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr 
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Awat,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 
Bettore  me  the  rocks  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Bound  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing 
fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah !  where  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ;  f 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd, 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-covered  glade : 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gare  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ?  " 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Bound  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathi 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car :    i 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  ofmy  fathers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  GarfrJ 

tfIB-starr'd,i  though  brave,  did  no  visions  fore- 


WVUUIQf 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  ? " 
Ah !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,y 
Tietory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause : 


•ifcasMii  itoBoaoofldtoaai ■. 
tnbwMdbmcMMir 


(■MMftaf  to  te  Ssoteh)  h  known  by  the  orthography. 

1 1  Oade  hen  to  my  Mam!  enoerton  "  the  Gvdam 
fcagbl  fcx  tin  ufixtmato  Pifeee  Chart*,  better  known 
Fttnkr.  The)  branch  wm  nearly  elBed  by  Mood,  aa  well  aa 
•  teStaerte.  George,  the  second  earl  of  Huntley,  married  the  Prfnem 
AaaabtSa  Staut,  (fcngfator  of  Jamn  0»)  Fli*  of  Scotland.  Byhexhelaft 
tm  hm  :  tt»  tfchd,  Sir  Wunam  Gordon,  I  have  the  honor  to  data  as  one  of 

I  Whcte  any  patted  to  the  buff*  of  Galloden,  1  «*»  not  esrtehf  bat, 

«— y  «  to  the  lasamuflim,  I  towo  wed  the  nemo  of  '       '    '    '    " 
"r*Bpr»M».M 


TO   ROMANCE.! 

Pabbkt  of  golden  dreams,  Romance  t 

Auspicious  queen  of  chfldfsh  joys, 
Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance, 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys ; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round, 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet  'tis  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign. 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue ; 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  f 
Nor  find  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pylades  §  in  every  friend  ? 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  six 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves  ? 
Confess  that  woman's  false  as  (air, 

And  friends  have  feeling  for— themselves  f 

With  shame  I  own  I've  felt  thy  sway ; 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er : 
t  No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey, 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 
Fond  fool !  to  love  a  sparkling  eye, 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 
To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh, 

And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear. 

Romance !  disgusted  with  deceit, 
Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 

Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat, 
And  sickly  Sensibility ; 


•  A  tact  of  the  Highlands  to  called.    Then  k  alao  a  Caafle  of  1 

t  Thebafpipe. 

f  Fb*puMW»dlnthaHo<inof  Idhoaav 

and  a  partner  in  one  of  thoaa  friendship-  which,  with  sheet  of  Adda*  a 
Fetoootua,  Nam  and  Earyaras,  Damon  and  Pythias,  haws  ban  bends* 
down  to  posterity  as  leaawfceMo  taataooes  of  sllsetoimits,  wMeh  to  oB  ptntov 
of  the  poet,  or  ftw  pagnnf  an 
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Whose  silly  teais  can  new  flow 
For  any  pangs  excepting  thine ; 

Who  tome  aside  from  real  wo, 
To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array'd  in  weeds, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh, 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone, 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire, 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Te  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow ; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  fears, 

With  fancied  flames  and  frensy  glow ; 
Say,  will  yon  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  ? 
An  infant  bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race !  a  long  adieu ! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh ; 
E'en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view, 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie : 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen, 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas  I  must  perish  altogether. 


BLBOY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBBT .• 


"ltbto  vote  of  yean  tot  arc  foaol  toy  raQ  before  me  wU>  all  their 


Niwsthad  !  fast-falling,  once  resplendent  dome ! 

Religion's  shrine !  repentant  Henry's  J  pride ! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloister'd  tomb, 

Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide. 

Hail  to  thy  pile !  more  honor'd  in  thy  fall 
Than  modern  mansions  in  their  pillar'd  state ; 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate. 

No  mail-clad  serfs,}  obedient  to  their  lord, 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  H  demand ; 

Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board, 
Their  chiefs  retainers,  an  immortal  band : 

Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 
Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of  time ; 

Harking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain M  to  die, 
A  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea'a  clime. 


•  la  one  poem  on  tab  ante*  »  printed  In  to  b*glnnfag,  to  autor  bad, 
wjijteJp,  no  Intention  of  tearing  to  fosowtng  i  him  added  at  to 
eajtoiten*attafarae  feted*.    Saa  page  41S  of  Una  edtto*. 

*  Tha  motto  ni  not  ften  lo  to  private  voteae. 

f  Tte  word  k  oaad  by  Water  Scott  in  fab  pawn, «  The  WSd  Hiatfman," 
jraanymoua  vfeh  veaaeL 
|  Tha  red  am  vie  to  badge  *  the  oraaeder. 


But  not  from  thee,  dark  pile !  ieparta  the  chief; 

His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay  : 
In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 

Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day. 

Yes,  in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a  world  he  ne'er  eould  view; 

Or  blood-stain'd  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 
Or  innocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 

A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise,    [prowl; 

Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  onoe  were  wont  to 
And  superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes, 

Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  oowL 

Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 
The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguish'd  day. 

In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 
Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend, 
Soon  as  the  gloaming  *  spreads  her  waning  sttde, 

The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 
Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  $  paid. 

Tears  roll  on  years ;  to  ages,  ages  yield ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed: 
Religion's  charter  their  protecting  shield, 

Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Hbnry  }  reared  the  Gothic  walls, 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace ; 

Another  Hbnry  the  kind  gift  recalls, 
And  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  < 


Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer ; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest  abode, 
To  roam  a  dreary  world  in  deep  despair— 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge,  but  their  God. 

Hark  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain, 
Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din  I 

The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign, 
High  crested  banners,  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 
The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish'd  anat 

The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum, 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress  |]  now, 
Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers, 

War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threat'ning  brow, 
And  dart  destruction  In  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah  vain  defence !  the  hostile  traitor's  siege, 
Though  oft  repulsed  by  guile,  o'ercomes  the  brave, 

His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege, 
Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 


Aa  "(tearing,"  to  Scottlab  void  for  tvffight,  h  fiu-  mow  pettol 
baa  been  reeommandsd  by  many  eminent  literary  man,  parSoalftrfy  bj 

Dr.  Moore  in  Ma  Lettara  to  Burnt,  1  bare  vanawod  lo  una  *  en  aaoouat  of  SI 

harmony, 
t  OkmmUtg  iproasf  htr  tummg  abode.    In  to  private  nil— ,  fteflfM 
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J  The  priory  waa  dedicated  u  to  Virgin. 

f  At  to  dlaeotete  of  to  nooaaavka,  Henry  VUL.  te 


|  N«wttBed«a«*biedaomM*teabk)a1o|o  a,  to  war  between  Chute  L 
Bdhkp 


BOOTS  OF 

Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields  ; 

The  Mood  of  traitors  moan  the  purple  plain: 
tJnconquer'd  atffl,  his  falchion  there  he  wields, 

And  days  of  glory  yet  tor  him  i 


fltill  in  that  hoar  the  warrior  wish'd  to  atrew 
fielf-gather'd  laurels  on  a  self-sought  grave ; 

Bat  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew, 
The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hope,  to  save. 

Irembhng,  she  snatch'd  him*  from  th'  unequal 
In  other  fields  the  .torrent  to  repel ;  [strife, 

For  nobler  eombats,  here,  reserred  his  life, 
To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Faxxlaxd  f  fell. 

I     From  thee,  poor  pile !  to  lawless  plunder  given, 
|        While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 
Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 
8ach  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

Then  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse, 
Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod ; 

Cc*  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix'd  with  horse, 
Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoiler's  trod. 

Grtves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'erspread, 
Ransack'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould  * 

from  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead, 
Baked  from  repose  in  search  for  buried  gold. 

Huh'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre, 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire, 
Or  tings  the  glories  of  the  martial  %  wreath. 

At  length,  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey, 
Retire;  the  clamor  of  the  fight  is  o'er; 

Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway, 
And  sable  Horror  $  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  court ; 

What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  I 
flouting  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort, 

To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  lane. 

Bwm  a  new  morn's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  deads  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies  ? 

fte  fieree  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell, 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  laboring  breath ; 
Earth  shudders,  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 

Loathing  Q  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 


•L^Byiw,  tad  hW  tanker  t  Sir  Wffikm  htld  big*  c 
"N«ny;  At  former  tu  gramMn-eMrf  ta  liduid,  I 
[••*.  nd  mm  ib  Jim,  Duk»  «T  Tflrk,  *■ 

*■»  1 1  tt»  katr  had  a  prtodpai  *m  in  muy  Mfljw^-Vkh  C 


tUrfa  0*7,  Lord  Vteonm  rYBdud,  *»  ft  irm  tBilil  wf| 
2^«"UWtttefaaak«f  Ncvtmy,  ckMgbff  k  A»iMtatfL«d 
W»  «*<-■*  of  ewky. 

[****.   T* prints Tohnw mdi fcMrrfH. 

i*Uiflonw.   fa  ft*  pirate  *otaM,Jl«v«r 

•Wtoibtd^iharhtenw 
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The  regal  ruler*  now  resumes  the  helm, 
He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful  realm, 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 

The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead !  of  thy  cells, 

Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest ; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Bnjoy'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptuVd  sest 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale, 
Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord's  return ; 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale, 
And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to 


A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float, 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees ; 

And  hark !  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note. 
The  hunters'  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the 


Beneath  their  coursers'  hoofs  the  valleys  shake; 

What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase . 
The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  lake ; 

Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finish'draos. 

Ah  happy  days !  too  happy  to  endure ! 

Such  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew : 
No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure ; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uproars  his  dart; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart. 

Newstead !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thins  t 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay ; 

The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  trowers ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers ; 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  ts 
weep. 

Tet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret ; 

Cheriah'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow. 
Pride,  hope,  and  love,  forbid  him  to  forget, 

But  warm  his  bosom  with  Impassion'!  glow. 

Tet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Tet  lingers'  mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate. 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray; 
t  Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 

And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. 


t  JfcrnjliiiSif,  **■   tottepsmst 


4adBwiiMlMu»*erfl 
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ON  A  CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A  GREAT  When  Health,  affrighted,  spreads  he*  rosy 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL.* 

Whxkb  an  those  honors,  Ida!  once  your  own, 
When  Probusf  filTd  your  magisterial  throne  ? 
As  ancient  Rome,  fast  falling  to  disgrace, 
Hail'd  a  barbarian  in  her  Caesar's  place, 
So  yon,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a  fate, 
And  seat  Pompoaus  J  where  your  Probus  sate. 
Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
Fomposus  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control ; 
Pomposns,  by  no  social  virtue  sway'd, 
With  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade ; 
With  noisy  nonsense,  and  new-fangled  rules, 
Such  as  were  ne'er  before  enforced  in  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws, 
He  governs,  sanctioned  but  by  self-applause. 
With  him  the  same  dire  fate  attending  Borne, 
Ill-fated  Ida !  soon  must  stamp  your  doom : 
like  her  o'erthrown,  forever  lost  to  fame, 
No  trace  of  science  left  you  but  the  name. 

July,  1805. 


CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIONS.} 


H  Whbn  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains. 
Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins ; 


TlMwamvmorirprtnttllattaiptoiMiahim.    Lord  Byron  most 
"  '   attack  en  Dr. 


i  in  the  poem  celled  Childish  Recollections.    A  reconciliation 

tookpiMe  between  them  befere  Loid  Byron's  Stst  departure forGreece;  and 
Mr.  Moon  Interne  us  that,  "  not  content  wkh  thb  private  atonement  to  Dr. 
Butler,  km  Lord  Byren's  intention,  bad  he  paUUied  another  edition  of  the 
Bonn  of  Idleness,  to  substitute  for  the  oflensive  vereea  against  that  gentleman, 
a  frank  avowal  of  the  wrong  he  bed  been  guiHy  of,  mgfrbg  Tent  to  them." 
-J^  4/ fiyvv*  vol.  I.  p.  US. 

t  Piobaa,  Dr.  Dray. 

|  lampoons,  Dr.  Butler. 

|  Thb  poem  wee  published  fai  the  private  volume ;  and,  with  many  addl- 
i,  m  the  ftmedWooa  of  Heuia  of  Idleness  |  but  was  after- 


|  In  the  ie1vaniniloj*e  the  poem  epwied  with  the  M 

••Heejeal  ihoa  anvarymg  song  of  varied  loves, 
Whfc*  youth  eotssneada,  maimer  age  reproves ; 
Which  every  rhymmf  bard  repeats  by  rote, 
By  thousands  ethoM  to  the  edf-eame  note  I 
Tirad  of  the  doll,  uuomeug ,  copious  strain. 
My  soul  ■  panting  to  be  free  again. 
Farewell  I  ye  nymphe  propitious  to  my  verse, 
Borne  other  Damon  wfll  yeor  charms  rehearse ; 
Some  ether  ptfat  Us  pangs.  In  hope  of  buss, 
Or*e*Umr*ptBrsonyoarneaar'dkk«. 
Those  beauties,  grateful  to  my  ardent  sighs, 
No  more  entrance  my  sense,  in  delight  j 
These  bosoms,  fetnU  of  aabaated  snow, 


The  ehOd  of  passion  and  the  fool  of  fame. 
Weary  of  low,  of  Bis,  devourM  with  spleen, 
I  net  a  perfect  Timoa,  not  nineteen. 
Werid  1 1  renounce  thee  I  all  my  hope's  •tere»*| 
Oat  sigh  1  give  thee,  bet  that  s%h1  the  bey. 


Would  1  ootid  add,  raaembranee  of  you  too  I 
Yet,  though  tLe  future  dark  and  ebeerlesa  gteaam\ 
Theorem  of  memnry,  hov'rmf  Id  my  dreams* 
Deplete  wkh  glowing  pencil  all  those  yean, 
Ere  yet  my  cup,  ompoiaon'd,  flows  with  team ; 

•  mye 
The  j 


Alas  I  m  vaJn  1  cheek  the  maddening  thought » 

It  suH  recurs,  unknh'd  Car  and  unsought  : 

Hv  sen;  to  r»i<«jrV»  em.,  efe,  efe,  as  el  to*  ft 


And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring; 
Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined, 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind : 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre-train  of  wo, 
Bid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  the  blow. 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife, 
While  Hope  retires  appall'd  and  clings  to  li£av 
Yet  lees  the  pang  when  through  the  tedious  hour 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power. 
Calls  back  the  vaniah'd  days  to  rapture  given, 
When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  formed  our  heaven 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene, 
Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 
As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  sumnMi 

storm 

The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form, 
Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain, 
And  dimly  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain ; 
Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams, 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams. 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blaze, 
To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
Which  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  and  unsought : 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields, 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields : 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 
To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu ! 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams ; 
Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep; 
Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  eowse 
Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source; 
Who,  still  contending  in  the  studious  race, 
In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 
These  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite, 
To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight* 

Ida  !  bless'd  spot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 
How  joyous  onee  I  join'd  thy  youthful  tram  1 
Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire, 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  choir ; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  game, 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face ; 
My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  wo, 
Bach  early  boyish  Mend,  or  youthful  foe, 
Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  pass***-* 
I  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last. 
Hours  of  my  youth!  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast. 
To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  bless'd:— 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth; 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign, 
And  cheek  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein; 
When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose- 
In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes ; 
No  varnish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat, 
No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit , 
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HjpOOQIJ,  the  gut  of  lengthen  d  yean, 

Katund  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wem. 

When  now  the  boy  is  ripen* d  into  man, 

His  careful  stare  chalks  forth  seme  wary  plan ; 

Instructs  his  son  4rom  candor's  path  to  shrink, 

Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think ; 

6t31  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny— 

A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  heard, 

Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  ? 

Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel, 

And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  this :  not  mine  the  task 
Prom  nattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask ; 
Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire's  sting ; 
My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing : 
Once,  and  bnt  once,  she  aimed  a  deadly  blow, 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe ; 
But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame, 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Wara'd  by  some  friendly  hint,  perchance,  retired, 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired, 
from  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save, 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave; 
•  Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
Pomposus'  virtues  are  but  known  to  few; 
I  nerer  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod, 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 
If  lines  on  Oranta's  failings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a  college  hall, 
She  loinetunes  trifled  in  a  lighter  strain, 
Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again, 
Soon  must  her  early  song  forever  cease, 
And  all  may  rail  when  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  first  remember' d  be  the  joyous  band, 
Who  hail'd  me  chief,  obedient  to  command ; 
Who  join'd  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport— 
Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort ; 
fNor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  frown, 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown ; 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father's  school- 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule, 
Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days ; 
Pftoau8,i  th*  !*)**  °*  Kienee,  *nd  the  boast, 
To  Ida  now,  alas  I  forever  lost. 
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With  Urn,  for  years,  we  seereh'd  the  < ^^ 

And  fear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sages 
Betted  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat 
From  learning's  labor  is  the  bleat  retreat. 
*  Pomposus  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
Pomposus  governs,— but,  my  muse,  forbear: 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot :  t 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  Terse  degrade, 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid.) 


(High,  through  those  elms,  with  hoary 

erown'd, 

Fair  Ida's  bower  adorns  the  landscape  romnd ; 
There  Science,  from  her  favor'd  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise; 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train, 
Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain ; 
In  scattered  groups  each  favor'd  haunt  pursue ; 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new ; 
Flush'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sum, 
In  rival  bands  between  the  wickets  run, 
Drive  o'er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force, 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  current's  stray, 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat, 
And  arbors  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat ; 
Others  again,  a  pert  and  Hvely  crew, 
Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view, 
With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose, 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 
Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a  future  day : 
"'Twas  here  the  gather*d  swains  for  vengeanee 

fought, 
And  here  we  earn'd  the  conquest  dearly  bought ; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might, 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  flight." 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell, 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell ; 
TV  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er, 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall, 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall ; 
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There,  deeply  cured,  heboid !  each  tyro's  hum 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame ; 
Here,  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son— 
The  one  long  grayed,  the  other  just  begun ; 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire : 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone, 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone, 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  grave, 
And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  friend's, 
Along  the  wall  in  lengthened  line  extends. 
Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race, 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  place, 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe, 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was  law, 
And  now  in  turn  possess  the  reins  of  power, 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour  ;— 
Though  sometimes  with  the  tales  of  ancient  day 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  away— 
"  And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm'd  the  tide, 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side ; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they  scaled, 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avail'd ; 
Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell, 
And  here  he  falter* d  forth  his  last  farewell ; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam, 
While  bold  Pomposus  bravely  stayed  at  home ; "— 
While  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrive, 
When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive : 
Tet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  will  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 

Dear  honest  race,  though  now  we  meet  no  more, 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before— 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu- 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you.  • 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  world, 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  unfurl'd, 
I  plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret, 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget. 
Vain  wish !  if  chance  some  well-remember*  d  face, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend,  with  honest  joy, 
My  eyes,  my  heart  proclaim'd  me  still  a  boy  ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around, 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  found ; 
The  smiles  of  beauty— (for,  alas !  I've  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  throne)— 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear, 
Could  hardly  charm  me  when  that  friend  was  near 
My  thoughts  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  surprise, 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes ; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wanderers  pour  along, 
I  saw  and  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng ; 
Panting,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove, 
And  friendship's  feelings  triumph'd  over  love. 

Yet  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  ? 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Endear' d  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name  ? 
Ah !  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here, 
Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearts/ dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee— 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
■tern  death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 


The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care : 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father's  eye  2 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone, 
Made  by  a  parent's  early  loss  my  own  ? 
What  brother  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek  ? 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  prest  my  cheek  ? 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties ! 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem ; 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  prest, 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest : 
I  hear*— I  wake— and  in  the  sound  rejoice ; 
I  hear  again, — but,  ah !  no  brother's  voice. 
A  hermit,  'midst  of  crowds,  I  fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  the  way; 
While  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I  cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 
What  then  remains  ?  in  solitude  to  groan, 
To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone  ? 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand, 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

•  Alonzo !  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends: 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise, 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh  1  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 
If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth, 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame-f 
Friend  of  my  heart,. and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest, 
Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  font  of  ancient  lore ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Tet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impel? d  the  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 
Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil, 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore, 
Our  pliant  J  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be  but  the  l 


Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  boy*! 

Dayus,  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy ; 

For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun, 

The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pm 

Yet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  i 

Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid; 

Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 

In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feet 

Still  I  remember  in  the  factious  strife 

The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life : 

High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 

A  cry  of  terror  burst  from  every  tongue ; 

Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe, 

Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th*  impending  blow , 
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Tour  aim,  brave  boy,  arrested  hit  < 
Forward  yon  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ; 
Disarm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  band, 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  tbo  sand : 
*  An  act  like  this  can  simple  thanks  repay  i 
Or  aD  the  labors  of  a  grateful  lay  ? 
Ok  no !  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed. 
That  instant,  Davtjs,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Ltcts  !  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great : 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate, 
To  thee  alone,  iinrivalTd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthen'd  song.f 
Well  canst  thou  boast  to  lead  in  senates  fit— 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit : 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Ltcts  !  thy  father's  Came  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind, 
What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  refined ! 
When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years, 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers ! 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free, 
With  honor's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fair  Euxyalus  pass  by  unsung  ? 

From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy,  sprung : 

What  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us  part, 

That  name  is  yet  embalm'd  within  my  heart ; 

Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 

And  palpitate  responsr? e  to  the  sound. 

Bury  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will : 

We  once  were  friends, — 1*11  think  we  are  so  stilL 

A  form  unmatch'd  in  nature's  partial  mould, 

A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold: 

Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield, 

Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 

To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given-— 

Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 

Haply  in  polish'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat, 

But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit ; 

The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 

The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile, 

Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  burn, 

And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 


'  Aa«tSWCftis,*c    In  ft*  private  volume,  lbs  la*  far  Unas  of  Ode 


Attn 

Tlnl  instant,  Dana,  h  deserves  to  bleed.1 

•  lo  (he  private  volume,  we  find  the  following  lines  condoning  1 
href  Lycos;  and  the  remainder  of  the  passage  nfatUnf  to  Mm 
•aaygh^endaaalutlia  of*  friend  entitled  Came,  of  whom  no 
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Wm  buss  unhoped,  dwogh  not  unsought  by  on. 
Thy  «»«  aoul  waa  form'd  for  lore  alone, 
To  ruder  passions  and  to  hate  unknown  j 
Thy  mind,  In  onion  with  thy  beaoteoos  form, 
Waa  fenth),  bet  unfit  to  stem  the  atom ; 
That  Cue,  an  Index  of  eeleadal  worth, 
Pnxlaha'd  a  heart  abstracted  from  the  earth. 
Oft,  when  deprem'd  with  aad  foreboding  gloom, 
Ii 

r% 

Win  kind  6 
Or.i 

We  tried  e>  Ihonaand  fond  nnnentlo  a 
Oft  heat  thoo  aworn,  m  fttendahlpV  soothing  tone, 
Whatever  wish  waa  mine  moat  be  thine  own. 
•Teoaaw  can  boast  to  lead  ta  senates  flt- 


i  origW 


Thong*  yet  In  embryo  theae  perfections  sbme, 
Chanel  ft*  father's  fame  will  eoon  be  thane. 


Doamestie  happiness  will  stamp  thy  ftvte ; 
8aered  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate ; 
The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adore ; 
•  Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  and  nearest  of  the  social  band, 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Clbon  stand ; 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing 
No  rice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun, 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run ; 
Thus  side  by  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career, 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year ; 
At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life, 
We  neither  conquer'd  in  the  classic  strife ; 
As  speakers  t  each  supports  an  equal  name, 
And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  fame : 
To  soothe  a  youthful  rival's  early  pride, 
Though  Cleon's  candor  would  the  palm  divide, 
Yet  candor's  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone.£ 

Oh !  friends  regretted,  scenes  for  ever  dear, 
Remembrance  hails  you  with  her  warmest  tear » 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's  urn 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return ; 
§  Tet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell, 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell 
Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind, 
As  infant  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined ; 
When  Probus'  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song, 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng, 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause, 
His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause, 
What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  possest, 
While  hope  of  dawning  honors  fiU'd  my  breast  I 
II  For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone 


•  "When  lather 
f  Thla  alludes  to 


I  The  aU 


B«lem  bet  woald  wish  for  more? " 

the  public  apeechea  delivered  at  the  Bchoot  whan  Chi 

linee  of  dan  paaaage  were  given  a*  fouowe  at  Sal 


| -Tet 

Ami 
|  From 
loam  of 


"  As  speakers,  each  supports  a  rival  name, 
Though  nekher  seeks  to  damn  (he  other's  fame. 
Pomposoa  oka,  oneqoat  to  deefctot 
With  youthful  candor,  we  the  palm  divide ; 
Tet  candor's  self  compels  roe  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  It  to  my  friend  alone  *' 

In  retrospection  finds  reBef, 
ravels  to  the  luxury  of  grfeC"— PHeom  oottnatt. 

this  place  to  the  end,  the  copy  of  the  poem,  as 

Idleness,  differs  entirely  from  that  In  the  private 
tod  oonclodcs  thus  :— 

u  When,  yet  a  novice  In  the  mimic  art, 
I  fdgn'd  the  transports  of  a  vengeful  heart ; 
When  as  the  Royal  Slave  t  trod  the  stage, 
To  vent  In  Zing*  more  than  mortal  rage ; 
The  praise  of  Probus  made  me  foel  mora  prow* 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  IhVmug  crowd. 

"Ah I  vamendWor  to  fob  cmkUsh  strain 
To  soothe  the  worn  of  which  I  thw  complain. 
What  can  avail  the  fruitless  loss  of  dme, 
To  measure  sorrow  lo  a  Jingling  rhyme  | 
No  social  solace  bom  a  friend  »  near, 
And  hearUeas  ttmageis  drop  no  feeling  tear. 
I  seek  not  Joy  In  woman's  sparkling  eye  i 
The  amlka  of  Usaoty  cannot  check  the  sigh. 
Adieu  I  thou  world  I  thy  pleasure's  still  a  dream. 
Thy  Tinas  but  a  visionary  theme ; 
The  years  of  vice  on  years  of  folly  roll, 
TBI  griuaing  death  assigns  the  distant  goal, 
When  all  am  hastening  to  the  dread  abode, 
T»  meet  the  Judgment  of  a  righteous  God  s 
MU'd  in  the  concourse  of  lbs  thoughtless  throng, 
A  mourner  midst  of  mirth,  I  glide  along  I 
A  wreathed,  Isolated,  gloomy  thing, 


printed  hi  0* 
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The  praise  it  due,  who  made  that  lame  my  own. 

Oh !  could  I  soar  above  these  feeble  lays, 

These  young  effusions  of  my  early  days, 

To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give : 

The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  must  live. 

Tet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay  ? 

His  honor*d  name  requires  no  vain  display : 

By  every  son  of  grateful  Ida  blest, 

It  find*  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast ; 

▲  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd. 

Ida,  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 
Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dream. 
How  many  a  friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain, 
What  scenes  of  ohildhood  still  unsung  remain, 
Tet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past, 
This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last; 
And  brood  in  secret  o'er  those  hours  of  joy, 
To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ, 
While,  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone ; 
Yes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine, 
And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

Ida!  still  o'er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside, 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere, 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear  ;— 
That  tear  perhaps  the  fondest  which  will  flow 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few  who  glide  along, 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng, 
Whose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempest 

whirl'd, 
Are  swept  for  ever  from  this  busy  world; 
Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth, 
While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom'd  tooth, 
Say  If  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 
Say  can  ambition's  rerer'd  dream  bestow 
So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  wo  ? 
Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son, 
Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 
Can  stars  or  ermine,  man's  maturer  toys, 
(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys,) 
Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view 
As  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  yon. 


Tha  dark  arongw  of  unpaafahM  atn ; 
The  daot  abaft  which  goada  no  guUy  wnuh 
Eibmdod  on  a  tackt  aadifaff  otmtch  i 
Cooacfaooo  thai  wing,  that  abaft  to  Mai  t»w1km 
Hb  mind  the  rack  from  which  ba  o*Vr  oan  daft. 
For  mo,  wtatt'er  my  folly  or  my  fear, 
Ooa  obanfol  oomfcri  atfll  b  cboriaVd  tan  i 
NodnadiotanHlhaaattrayaoonofnat, 
Ho  dream  of  fecund  baoaonaa  mfcat  t 
Of  bopa,  of  paaea,  of  aim*  aO  baraft, 

rotflocngoajatbbft, 
tfhmaybbatmyoaooti 
Envy  daftgtat  to  bight  the  tada  of  ran  i 
Daodt  may  oMO  tha  oumac  of  ray  blood, 
Aod  ftaan  aJaottoa'o  warn  oinjiamm'd  Saod  | 
Proaagfaf  horror  daman  ovary  atrjat  f— 
Brao  bow  wffl  imiiriiatB  ba  my  boot  Swa 
My  booom  ftjab  oo  « worm  which  M*ar  on  am  I » 
Rot  auaaa  I  mourn,  ha  bamdnom  gam  by. 
TbnorawlufoowfchmaayaraiioBavOa, 
My  heart  b  bkter,  though  ay  otaok  may  mala  t 
Mb  man  whh  brmor  bflm  my  boon  b  gbd  j 
Hope  ybldo  to  aqgobh,  and  my  ooot  b  old  i 
Fwm  fead  ragtet  oo  toon  )oy  oaa  am  j 
■'■■■■ill ilmm^mooJymtbtgmn," 


Ah,  no!  amid  the  gloomy  oabn  of  age 
You  turn  with  altering  hand  life's  varied  peg*  t 
Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth, 
Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth ; 
Still  lingering  pause  above  each  ohecker'd  leaf; 
And^lot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief; 
Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw; 
Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh'd  a  faint  adieu ; 
But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn, 
Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mom, 
When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  shrine  of  tram, 
And  Love,*  without  his  pinion  smiled  on  youth 


ANSWEB  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM,f 

WBTTTEK  BY  MONTGOMERY,  AUTHOR  0*  "Til 
WANDERER  IN  SWITZERLAND,"  &C,  &C.,  B* 
TITLED  "THE  OOMMOM  LOT." 

Montgomery  !  true,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe's  wave : 

Tet  some  shall  never  be  forgot— 
Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 

"  Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, " 
The  hero  J  rolls  the  tide  of  war ; 

Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth. 
Which  glares  a  meteor  from  afar. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  wo, 
Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of  Cuss; 

Tet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  i 


The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all; 

Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same ; 
Thai  will  arise,  though  empires  faQ. 

The  lustre  of  a  beauty's  eye 
Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death ; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  die, 
And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives, 

Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain; 
For  Petraroh's  Laura  still  survives : 

She  died,  but  ne'er  wOl  die  again. 

i 
The  rolling  seasons  pass  away, 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  hie  wing ; 
Whilst  honor's  laurels  ne'er  decay, 

But  bloom  in  fresh  unfading  spring. 

All,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose. 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes. 

Festering  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 


•  "VAaMimVABKmwvHiOm*  k*Ttm+  fo**k, 
f  OaJyprto^lnthepriTatawtama. 

*  No  particular  hero  b  ban  aOndad  to.  Tbt  asafeJfeafSbja 
""  I,  hi  men  madam  tbaaa,  Sto  I 


to  aoary  bbtorbal  raador,  boa  the  • 
a  nty  oman  yroporUcm  «f  thdr  admkoji 
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The  nvraldering  marble  tarts  its  day, 
Yet  mils  at  length  an  useless  fine; 

To  ram's  ruthless  tegs  a  prey. 
The  wrecks  of  pillar'd  pride  remain. 

"What  though  the  sculpture  be  deslroy'd, 
from  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard  ? 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 
By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  He*  deep  in  Lethe's  ware ; 

Borne  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


1806. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  T.  BECHER.* 

DsAsBecher,  yon  tell  me  to  mhc  with  mankind : 
I  cannot  deny  snch  a  precept  is  wise ; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind ; 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require, 
Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth ; 

When  infancy's  years  of  probation  expire, 
Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The  ire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd, 
8tfll  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess ; 

At  length  in  a  volume  terrific  reveal'd, 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress. 

Oh !  thus,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 
Bids  me  lire  but  to  hope  for  prosperity's  praise. 

Could  I  soar  with  the  phoenix  on  pinions  of  flame, 
with  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blase. 

For  the  fife  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death, 
what  censure, what  danger, what  wo  would  I  brave ! 

Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their 
breath, 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  should  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  full  herd  ? 

Why  erouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules  ? 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 

Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools  ? 

1  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love ; 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe ; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove ; 

I  have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet  de- 


To  me  what  is  wealth  ?  it  may  pass  in  an  hour, 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown. 

To  me  what  is  title  ?— the  phantom  of  power ; 
To  me  what  is  fashion  ?— I  seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  U  a  stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul, 
I  still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth; 

Then  why  should  I  live  in  a  hateful  control  ? 
Why  waste  upon  folly  the  days  of  my  youth  ? 


THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  ORLA* 

AS  IMITATION  OF  MACPBEJISOX'S  OSSIAN.f 

Dear  are  the  days  of  youth!  Age  dwells  on 
their  remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In 
the  twilight,  he  recalls  the  sunny  hours  of  morn. 
He  lifts  his  spear  with  trembling  hand.  "  Not  thus 
feebly  did  I  raise  the  steel  before  my  fathers!" 
Past  is  the  raee  of  heroes !  but  their  fame  rises  on 
the  harp ;  their  souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
they  hear  the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm, 
and  rejoice  in  their  hall  of  clouds  !  Such  is  Calmar. 
The  gray  stone  marks  his  narrow  house.  He  looks 
down  from  eddying  tempests ;  he  rolls  his  form  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to  Fin- 
gal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood ! 
Lochlin's  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear ;  but 
mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmar :  soft  was  the  flow  of 
his  yellow  locks:  they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of 
the  night.  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul :  his 
thoughts  were  given  to  friendship ;  to  dork-haired 
Orla,  destroyer  of  heroes !  Equal  were  their  swords 
in  battle;  but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Orla:  gentle 
alone  to  Calmar.  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave 
of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o'er  the  blue 
waves.  Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  his  might.  Fingal 
roused  his  chiefs  to  combat.  Their  ships  cover  the 
ocean  I  Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They 
come  to  the  aid  of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  armies. 
But  the  biasing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley. 
The  sons  of  Lochlin  slept ;  their  dreams  were  of 
blood.  They  lift  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Fingal 
flies.  Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was 
the  post  of  Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Their 
spears  were  in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs ; 
they  stood  around.  The  king  was  in  the  midst. 
Gray  were  his  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the 
king.  Age  withered  not  his  powers.  "Sons  of 
Morven,"  said  the  hero,  "  to-morrow  we  meet  the 
foe :  but  where  is  Cuthullin,  the  shield  of  Erin  ?  He 
rests  in  the  halls  of  Tura ;  he  knows  not  of  our 
coming.  Who  will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the 
hero,  and  call  the  chief  to  arms  ?  The  path  is  by 
the  swords  of  foes,  but  many  are  my  heroes.  They 
are  thunderbolts  of  war.  Speak,  ye  chiefs !  Who 
will  arise  r" 

•'Son  of  Trenmor!  mine  be  the  deed/'  said  dark- 
haired  Orla,  "  and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
me  ?  1  love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  is  the 
danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  dream.  I  will  seek 
car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I  fall,  raise  the  song  of 
bards ;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar." — "  And 
shalt  thou  fall  alone?"  said  fair-haired  Calmar. 
"  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  ?  Chief  of  Oithona ! 
not  feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight.  Could  I  see  thee  die, 
and  not  lift  the  spear  ?  No,  Orla !  ours  has  been 
the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of  shells : 
ours  be  the  path  of  danger :  ours  has  been  the  cave 
of  Oithona;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on  the 


•  ftapdtfktadhllMntfldlgm. 

to  «be  crtMtropbe,  b  Ukco  from  «  Mats  and  E.wtiOm,"  of  wbfch  epb*W  • 
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banks  of  Lubar."  "Calmar,"  said  the  chief  of 
Oithona;  "why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  dark- 
ened in  the  dust  of  Erin  ?  Let  me  fall  alone.  My 
father  dwells  in  his  hall  of  air :  he  will  rejoice  In  his 
boy ;  but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for 
her  son  in  Morven.  She  listens  to  <the  steps  of  the 
hunter  on  the  heath,  and  thinks  it  is  the  tread  of 
Calmar.  Let  him  not  say,  '  Calmar  has  fallen  by 
the  steel  of  Lochlin :  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the 
chief  of  the  dark  brow.*  Why  should  tears  dim  the 
azure  eye  of  Mora  ?  Why  should  her  voice  curse 
Orla,  the  destroyer  of  Calmar?  lave,  Calmar! 
Live  to  raise  my  stone  of  moss ;  live  to  revenge  me 
in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song  of  bards 
above  my  gTave.  Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to 
Orla  from  the  voice  of  Calmar.  My  ghost  shall 
smile  on  the  notes  of  praise."  ".  Orla,"  said  the  son 
of  Mora,  "  could  I  raise  the  song  of  death  to  my 
friend  ?  Could  I  give  his  fame  to  the  winds  ?  No, 
my  heart  would  speak  in  sighs.  Faint  and  broken 
are  the  sounds  of  sorrow.  Orla!  our  souls  shall 
hear  the  song  together.  One  cloud  shall  be  ours  on 
high.  The  bards  will  mingle  the  names  of  Orla  and 
Calmar." 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.  Their  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  blaze  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night.  The  northern  star 
points  the  path  to  Tura.  Swaran,  the  king*  rests 
on  his  lonely  hill.  Here  the  troops  are  mixed :  they 
frown  in  sleep ;  their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps.  The  fires 
are  faint;  their  embers  fail  in  smoke.  All  is  hushed; 
but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel 
the  hef  oes  through  the  slumbering  band.  Half  the 
journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  resting  on  his  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Orla.  It  rolls  in  flame,  and  glist- 
ens through  the  shade.  His  spear  is  raised  on 
high.  "  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of 
Oithona  ? "  said  fair-haired  Calmar.  "  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  foes.  Is  this  a  time  for  delay  ?"  "  It  is  a 
time  for  vengeance,"  said  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow. 
"Mathon  of  Lochlin  sleeps:  seest  thou  his  spear  ? 
Its  point  is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my  father.  The 
blood  of  Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine ;  but  shall  I 
slay  him  sleeping,  son  of  Mora  ?  No !  he  shall  feel  his 
woun'd :  jny  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood  of 
slumber.  Rise !  Mathon .'  rise !  the  son  of  Conna 
calls;  thy  life  is  his;  rise  to  combat."  Mathon 
starts  from  sleep ;  but  did  he  rise  alone  ?  No :  the 
gathering  chiefs  bound  on  the  plain.  "  Fly !  Cal- 
mar !  fly !  "  said  dark-haired  Orla.  "  Mathon  is 
mine.  I  shall  die  in  joy.  But  Lochlin  crowds 
around.  Fly  through  the  shade  of  night."  Orla 
turns.  The  helm  of  Mathon  is  cleft ;  his  shield  falls 
from  his  arm  :  he  shudders  in  his  blood.  He  rolls 
by  the  side  of  the  blazing  oak.  Strumon  sees  him 
fall:  his  wrath  rises:  his  weapon  glitters  on  the 
head  of  Orla:  but  a  spear  pierced  his  eye.  His 
brain  gushes  through  the  wound,  and  foams  on  the 
spear  of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves  of  the  ocean  on 
two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so  pour  the  men  of 
Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.  As,  breaking  the  surge  in 
foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the  north,  so  rise 
the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the  scattered  crests  of  Loch- 
lin. The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  ear  of  Fingal.  He 
strikes  his  shield ;  his  sons  throng  around ;  the  peo- 
ple pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno  bounds  in  joy. 
Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar  shakes  his  spear. 
The  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on  the  wind.  Dread- 


ful is  the  clang  of  death !  many  axe  the  widows  of 
Lochlin.    Morven  prevails  in  his  strength. 

Morn  glimmers  on  the  hills ;  no  living  foe  is  seen  j 
bat  the  sleepers  ere  many ;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks ;  yet  they  do  not 
awake.    The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  "  'Tis  Cal- 
mar :  he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Orla.  Theirs  is  one 
stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the  look  of  the  gloomy 
Orla.  He  breathes  not ;  but  his  eye  is  still  a  flame. 
It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped  in 
Calmar's ;  but  Calmar  lives !  he  lives,  though  low. 
"Rise,"  said  the  king,  "rise,  son  of  Mora:  'tis 
mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes.  Calmar  may  yet 
bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven." 

"  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of  Mor- 
ven with  Orla,"  said  the  hero.  "  What  were  the 
chase  to  me  alone  ?  Who  would  share  the  spoils  of 
battle  with  Calmar  r  Orla  is  at  rest !  Rough  was 
thy  soul,  Orla!  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  morn. 
It  glared  on  others  in  lightning ;  to  me  a  silver 
beam  of  night.  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed  Mors, ; 
let  it  hang  in  my  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure  from 
blood :  but  it  could  not  save  Orla.  Lay  me  .with  my 
friend.    Raise  the  song  when  I  am  dark  !" 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  g^y 
stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar. 

When  Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the 
blue  waves.  The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven. 
The  bards  raised  the  song. 

"  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ?  Whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests  f 
His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder.  'Tis  Orla,  the  brown 
chief  of  Oithona*  He  was  unmatched  in  war. 
Peace  to  thy  soul,  Orla !  thy  fame  will  not  perish. 
Nor  thine,  Calmar !  Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue- 
eyed  Mora;  but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword.  It 
hongs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek 
around  its  steel.  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar!.  It 
dwells  on  the  voice  of  the  mighty.  Thy  name 
shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy 
fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  smile  through  the  tears  of  the 
storm."* 


TO  E.  N.  L.  RSat 


••  Ml  ego  omtdMim  JiModo  hum 


Dbak  L— ,  in  this  sequestered  s 
While  all  around  in  slumber  lie, 

The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 
Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye ; 

Thus  if  amid  the  gathering  storm, 

While  clouds  the  darken'd  noon  deform. 

Ton  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 

I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow, 

Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace, 

And  bids  the  war  of  tempest  c 


1  fear  Labif'e  la*  edition  hM  eompktatj  ettrttamni  ntrj  hope  *» 
Maepheraoa'a  Oaslan  might  prow  the  translation  of  a  aeries  of  poena  ew 
ptete  ta  tbotmdvw ;  but,vhSt  tin  bnpojtn*  to  dbeovered,  the  aaaifcaf  the 
wort  remain  tmdiapoOjd,  lh«qffh  not  without  ftnHi  pmfcinlariy,  teaom 
parti,  tiugkl  and  bombastic  dktkm.  The  present  numbfe  tmkaaoa  wOl  *■ 
pardoned  by  the  admirers  of  the  original  aa  an  i  ~  -  - -.- 
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H0UB8  OF  IDLBNESS. 


JJi !  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again ; 
Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood, 
8ome  burking  envious  fear  intrude. 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught, 

And  etui  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace, 

In  Granta's  Tale,  the  pedant's  lore, 
Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before, 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion, 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stern  dominion ; 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  Spring : 
But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers, 
Where  smiling  Youth  delights  to  dwell, 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell ; 
If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  control, 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye, 
Or  cheeks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 
Or  hears  unmoved  Misfortune's  groan, 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone ; 
Oh !  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow ; 
8tai,  still  despise  the  censor  stern, 

But  ne'er  forget  another's  wo. 
Yes,  a«  yon  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  remembrance  yet  delays, 
Still  may  I  rove,  uotutor'd,  wild, 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

Though  now  on  airy  visions  borne, 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same : 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn, 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 
Bat,  hence !  ye  hours  of  sable  hue ! 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er ; 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I'll  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past, 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose, 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast, 

When  luU'd  by  zephyr  to  repose, 
full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 
But  now,  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthful  nymphs,  alas !  are  flown ; 

B         is  a  wife,  and  G—  a  mother, 
And  Carolina  sighs  alone, 

And  Mary's  given  to  another ; 
And  Cora's  eye,  which  rolled  on  me, 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall ; 
In  truth,  dear  L— ,  'twas  time  to  flee; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all. 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays, 
And  every  lady's  eye's  a  sttft, 
These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  don't  become  her 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  tumwur ' 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 
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And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light, 
And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night ; 
Thus  has  it  been  with'  passion's  fires, 

As  many  a  hoy  and  girl  remembers, 
With  all  tile  force  of  love  expires, 

Extfagnisb'd  with  tjie  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  L ,  'tis  midnight's  noon, 

And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon, 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse, 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse; 
For  why  should  I  the  path  go  o'er, 
Which  every  bard  has  trod  before  ? 
Yet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perform'd  her  stated  round, 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light, 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  tract  that  we,  my  gentle  friend, 
Shall  see  ber  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat ; 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
We'll  mingle  with  the  festive  crew ; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away; 
And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 
Hot  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  i 


TO .• 

Oh  !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appear'da  token. 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

To. thee  these  early  faults  I  owe, 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving: 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving; 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure, 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy, 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him  J 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy,, 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  is  sought  in  thee  alone, 
Attempts,  alas !  to  find  in  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid, 
'Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  than  I 

Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory,  yield  their  aid, 
But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 


'  Mia  Ctaworth.    Fbst  publklwd  In  the  ftnt  •dkkw  of  Boon  of* 
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Tet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  yean, 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pit 
These  railed  tores,  these  matron's  fears,  [ores ; 
These  thoughtless  strains  to  Passion's  mea 

If  thou  wart  mine,  had  aU  been  hush'd : 
This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot, 

With  Passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd, 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Tea,  once  this  rural  scene  was  sweet, 
For  nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee, 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit, 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys ; 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Tet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal, 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavor; 
And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel, 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


STANZAS.* 

I  would  1  were  a  careless  child, 

8till  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave, 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark -blue  wave ; 
The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxonf  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  freeborn  soul, 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune !  take  back  these  cultured  lands. 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound, 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Place  me  along  the  rocks  I  love, 

Which  sound  to  Ocean's  wildest  roar ; 
I  ask  but  this—again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  you  A  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  me : 
Ah !  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss : 
Truth !— wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this  ? 

I  loved— hut  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends—my  early  friends  are  fled : 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone, 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead  ? 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely  still. 

How  dull  1  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 
Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power, 


Hare  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes, 

Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few, 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same, 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

Where  boist'rous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman !  lovely  woman,  thou, 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 
How  cold  most  be  my  bosom  now, 

When  e'en  thy  smiles  begin  to  palL 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  wo, 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine, 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 


Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  l 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind; 
My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darken'd  mind. 
Oh !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest* 


LINESf 

WBXTTBX  BBNBATH  AN  BLM  IN  THB  CHUUCffTAU 
OF  HAJLBOW  OK  THB  BILL,  SBPTBXBBK  2,  1807. 

Spot  of  my  youth!  whose  hoary  branches  sigh, 
8wept  by  the  breese  that  fans  thy  cloudless  sky; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 
With  those  who,  scatterM  far,  perchance  deplore, 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before : 
Oh !  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still, 
Thou  drooping  Elm'  beneath  whose  boughs  I  lay, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline, 
But,  ah !  without  the  thoughts  which  then  were  mine. 
How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast. 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past, 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  lingering,  last  farewell ! " 
When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  feverM  breast, 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 
Oft  have  I  thought  'twould  soothe  my  dying  hour, 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  ner  power, 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell : 
With  this  fond  dream  methinks  'twere  sweet  to  die— 
And  here  it  linger'd,  here  my  heart  might  lie ; 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose, 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose ; 
For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 
Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  plny'd ; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  moved ; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthful  ear, 
Mourn'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here ; 
Deplored  by  those,  in  early  days  allied, 
And  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside. 
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CRITIQUE, 


KXTRACTED  PROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  FOR  JANUARY,  1808. 


Hsers  ofldlmem;  a  Serirn  of  Poems,  anginal  and 
frmdaUd.  By  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a 
Minor.    8w>.  pp.  200.— Newark,  1807. 

Tkb  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  elese 
which  neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  to  hare  seen  a  quantity 
of  vepe  with  so  few  deviations  in  either  direction 
from  that  exact  standard  s^hia  effusions 


however,  does  allude  frequently  to  his  family  and 
ancestors  sometimes  in  poetry,  sometimes  in  notes  ; 
and  while  giving  up  his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank, 
he  takes  care  to  remember  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
saying,  that  when  a  nobleman  appears  as  an  author, 
his  merit  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In 
truth,  it  is  this  consideration  only  that  induces  us 
to  give  Lord  Byron's  poems  a  place  in  our  review, 
beside  our  desire  to  counsel  him,  that  he  do  forth 
over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get  above  or  belowj  with  abandon  poetry,  and  turn  his  talents,  which 
the  level,  than  if  they  were  so  much  stagnant  waterlare  considerable,  and  his  opportunities,  which  axe 
As  an  extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble  auffeor  great,  to  better  account, 
is  peculiarly  forward  in  pleading  minority  ^We      "With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to 

i. —  ix  j_  *v-  xaxi -_j  _  *v v--i_  -**v.  assure  him,  that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final 

syllable,  even  when  accompanied  by  the  presence  of 
a  certain  number  of  feet, — nay,  although  (which 
does  not  always  happen)  those  feet  should  scan 
regularly,  and  have  been  all  counted  accurately 
upon  the  fingers, — is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry. 
We  would  entreat  him  to  believe,  that  a  certain 
portion  of  liveliness,  somewhat  of  fancy,  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  poem,  and  that  a  poem  in  the 
present  day,  to  be  read,  must  contain  as  least  one 
thought,  either  in  a  little  degree  different  from  the 
ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently  expressed. 
We  put  it  to  his  candor,  whether  there  is  any  tiling 
so  deserving  the  name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the 
following,  written  in  1806 ;  and  whether,  if  a  youth 
of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so  uninteresting  to 
his  ancestors,  a  youth  of  nineteen  should  publish  it: 


have  it  in  the  titlepage,  and  on  the  very  back  of  the 
volume;  it  follows  his  name  like  a  favorite  part  of 
his  ityj*.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  pre- 
face; and  the  poems  are  connected  with  this  general 
statement  of  his  case,  by  particular  dates,  substan- 
tiating the  age  at  which  each  was  written.  Now,' 
the  law  upon  the  point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  plea  available  only  to  the 
defendant;  no  plaintiff  can  offer  it  as  a  supplement- 
ary ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be 
brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity 
of  poetry,  and  if  judgment  were  given  against  him, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  an  exception  would  be 
taken,  were  he  to  deliver  for  poetry  the  contents  of 
this  volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minority; 
hut,  as  he  now  makes  voluntary  tender  of  the 
article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that  ground,  for 
the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the  goods 
be  unmarketable.    This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on 

Aha  point,  and,  we  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be  ruled. 

jrerhapa,  however,  in  reality,  all  that  he  tells  us 
•boat  his  youth  is  rather  with  a  view  to  increase  our 
wonder  than  to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly 
Beans  to  say,  "  8ee  how  a  minor  can  write  MThis 
poem  was  actually  composed  by  a  young  man  of 
eighteen,  and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen !  *£>But, 
•las !  we  all  remember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten, 
»nd  Pope  at  twelve ;  and  so  far  from  hearing,  with 
any  degree  of  surprise,  that  very  poor  verses  were 
written  by  a  youth  from  his  leaving  school  to  his 
having  college,  inclusive,  we  really  believe  this  to 
be  the  most  common  of  all  occurrences;  that  it 
happens  in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are 
educated  in  England;  and  that  the  tenth  man 
writes  better  verse  than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather 
"rings  forward  in  order  to  waive  it.    He  certainly, 


Float  to  ml  of  Mi  uwm,  lade  yea  mUm  I 
Abroad  or  at  home,  jrwtr  iemenibnuiee  Imputing 


•  Taoagh  •  tow  dfan  bk  eye  at  Ob  aad  Mputfbn, 

lie  mm,  net  few,  tint  exefteo  Ue  tegveti 

Ft  detent  he  foeo,  vttfc  On  earn  •awUltoo j 

Thabmeofbiebtber'abeiM'oreeiilwftt. 


M  The*  feme,  and! 

Be  voere  that  tat  ao  %t  wfll  dtegnce  jour  renown  j 
Uhe  ywi  wSI  he  Sea,  or  ■»  yoo  wB  ha  patfen ; 
Waam  deeejM,  *ej  ■*  ■»»»  •*  *■**  *k*  7«e*«w." 

Now  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing 
better  than  these  stanaas  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  noble  minor's  volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting 
what  the  greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for 
comparisons  (as  he  must  have  had  occasion  to  see 
at  his  writing-master's)  are  odious. — Gray's  Ode  on 
Eton  College  should  really  have  kept  out  the  ten 
hobbling  stomas  "  On  a  distant  View  of  the  Tillage 
and  School  of  Harrow." 
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•Yerlooked,  and  hit  metrical  canons  received  without 
scruple  and  without  consideration.  But  the  unques- 
tionable possession  of  considerable  genius  by  several 
of  the  writers  here  censured  renders  their  mental 
prostitution  more  to  be  regretted.  Imbecility  may  be 
pitied,  or,  at  worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten ;  per- 
verted powers  demand  the  most  decided  reprehension. 
No  one  can  wish  more  than  the  author  that  some 
known  and  able  writer  had  undertaken  their  expos- 
ure ;  but  Mr.  Gifford  has  devoted  himself  to  Massnv 
ger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  physician,  a 
country  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nostrum  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an  epidemic,  provided 
there  be  no  quackery  in  his  treatment  of  the  mat 
ady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered,  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
nothing  short  of  actual  cautery  can  recover  the 
numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the  present  preva- 
lent and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. — As  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  \t  would  indeed  require  an 
Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra;  but  if  the  author 
succeeds  in  merely  "  bruising  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  serpent,"  though  his  own  hand  should  suffer  in 
the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied. 


Still*  must  I  hear  ?— shall  hoarse  Fitzgeraldf  bawlj 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall, 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme— I  '11  publish,  right  or  wrong  $ 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

t>h !  nature's  noblest  gift— my  gray  goose-quill ! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men ! 
The  pen  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labor,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride, 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits !  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise ! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise ! 
Condemn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet'sf  shall  be  free ; 
Though  spum'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  common  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper' d  dreamR 


•  The  Snt  aaatfdx  Ban  ww  pnftnd  to  the  • 

Time  wu,  en  yet  la  then  degenerate  day*, 
Ignoble  theme*,  ftc^-Une  17 . 
t  Bt*tm  fteftttfeV-RIfw:  enough;  but  why  nottn  1Mb  a  bxm 
haa*?~af&  MM  by  Lont  Jyroa- 

|  IMITATION. 
u  Semper  ago  auditor  taatara  f  nanquunne  npoaam, 
Ttun  tottn  nod  Than*!*  Codri  f " 

Mr.  Ftageteid,  aaotnuoly  termed  by  Cofabott  the  "  SnwJl  Ben  Poet,1 
jettde  hie  anraal  tribute  of  van  on  the  •'  Literary  Fund  : "  not 
with  wrkJof ,  bt  apouu  in  pneoo,  after  the  company  have  imbtbad  a 
ante  quantity  of  bad  part,  to  noble  Own  to  avatam  the  operation. 

}  CM  Ham*  Benaofefi  pramlese  npon  to  hk  pen  in  the  hat  chapter  of 
Dan  Quixote.    Oh  I  that  oar  Toiumlaoua  nutty  would  fallow  the  example 

•rod--— ^ 


|  N*— Urn  44m,  mo  dtomwH****!*   TMo  no*  hay  been  *n> 
aw  Id  lb  •  epb*  of  prepheey^Jfe.  mtJ  ay  Lord  Bm 


Inspires— our  path,  though  full  offaorns,  is  plaia 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'reign  sway, 
ObeyM  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey ; 
When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 
Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  elime ; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all  j 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  scale; 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  i 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears* 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 

To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 

The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 

A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 

Still  there  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase* 

And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race: 

Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  Came. 

The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 

Speed,  Pegasus ! — ye  strains  of  great  and  email. 

Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 

I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 

I  pour'd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 

A  schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame ; 

I  printed— older  children  do  the  same. 

Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print; 

A  book's  a  book'  although  there's  nothing  in*t- 

Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 

Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 

This  Lambe  must  own,*  since  his  patrician  name  I 

Fail'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame. 

No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,! 

Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight 

Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 

The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review: 

Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet,  like  him,  will  be 

Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy.   • 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev'ry  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  role, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote;  )  • 

A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault ;  j 

A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet,  ' 

His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet: 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  sharper  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit ; 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caress'd. 


And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  n< 

Seek  roses  in  December— ice  in  June ; 

Hope*  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff; 

Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph, 

Or  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 

Tou  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  are  tore, 

Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 

By  Jeffrey's  heart  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  head.$ 


TMe  Imam  mart  own.-Oe't  a  fery  good  SJov,  sad  except  an  anaS 
uidiMer.Uwbntortaea^tomyaiad^Je^.iie^e/IaWJbTM. 

t  Thie  Ingenuous  700th  b  mesdooed  more  peitkulariy,  vftb  Mb  pood 

ma,  In  another  plan. 

X  In  the  Edinburgh  Rovfew. 

}  J*  Jifntfi  h—rt  or  £ann*«  Bujfcn  ftanJL_Tbfc  vai  an  to 
Mettinr  the  bout  nor  the  bead  of  then  geanmno  are  si  al  *n*  Saw  1 


ENGLISH  BABD0  AND  800TCH  BEYIEWEBS. 


!*•  Hmm  young  tyrants,*  by  themselves  misplaced, 
Combined  nsawpsis  on  the  throne  of  taste; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe, 
And  heil  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law— 
Wnile  these  are  censors,  'twould  be  ain  to  apaxe ; 
While  such  ate  critics,  why  should  I  forbear? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 


Our  batds  and  < 


i  are  so  much  alike. 


x 


{Then  should  you  ask  me,  why  I  venture  o'er 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gilford  trod  before; 
If  not  yet  sicken'd,  you  can  still  proceed : 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  trill  tell  you  as  you  read. 
But  hold !  X  exclaims  a  friend,— here's  some  neglect ; 
This — that— and  *t  other  line  seem  incorrect. 
What  then  ?  the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got, 
And  careless  Dryden— ay— but  Pye  has  not,— 
Indeed «— 'tis  granted,  faith !— but  what  care  I  ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days, 
Ignoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  praise, 
When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  graces,  flourish'd  side  by  side  ; 

S  From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 

/  And,  reared  by  taste,  bloom'd  fairer  as  they  grew. 

Vs^Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's  pure  strain 
8ought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  Tain ; 
A  polish'd  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim, 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
like  him  great  Dryden  pour'd  the  tide  of  song, 

'  In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
Then  Congrere's  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway's 

,  melt— 

I  For.n*JuT£  then  an  English  audience  felt. 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place  ? 
Tet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 
Surrey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 
,  This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow, 

The  loaded  press  beneath  herTaTrorgroans, 
And  printers'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones ; 
While  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves, 
And  Little's  lyrics  shine,  in  hot-press'd  twelves. 
frhus  saith  the  preacher :  Q  "  Nought  beneath  the 

sun; 
Is  new,"  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run : 
What  Taxied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  psss ! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas, 


haeaiiiunamliil.    At  the  tbnaihbwaa  written  (1908)  I  wm  pnamiiaHy  u 
nee  binrlwaAefcpg.    19M.-&S.  *o*  by  Lord  Byron. 

Manas.  Jefiey  and  Lanbe  a 
of  ate  Edfabargh  IWvtew ;  the 


el. 


SI  meet,*  pbdda  ledbnem  admkdtb  who.1 

I  JU  fttftf  I  Mfttfaw  a/VW,  4*>-The  faDovfaf  ah  tarn  ware  hnwted 
athaSShedUoa. 
%1%mm e*eVjiiiiaii.SA  -ThtfeOovtaf  feuraaw  Baee  were  aaewtod 

fc  Sm  omaad  adSton. 


In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare, 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts— and  all  is  air ! 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  poetry  arise,  [ 

Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prise:    ■ 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 
And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ; 
Some  leaden  calf— but  whom  it  matters  not, 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stoic.* 


Behold !  in  Tariouajjrongs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  ea^s^^^^k  long  review : 
Each  spurs  his^^^^Kgasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  bfflK  maintain  an  equal  race , 
8onnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode ; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road : 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song, 
To  strange  mysterious  dullness  still  the  friend,  u 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend.        - 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrelsf— -may  they  be -the  last  !— 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast. 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood, 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high. 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan,   t 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion,  I 

Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace, 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 


SUM,  better  known  hi  the  "  Marring  Pa*"  by  ft*  nan*  af  Hale 
Thai  peiaonage  b  at  praaeat  tha  moat  profound  explorer  of  the  bataoa.    I 
uineiiahr,  when  the  reigning  nunOy  left  Farmed,  a  ■pedal  od«  of  1 
Stott^  beginning  Smbi 


•ftfoeeryonVprhiffofl 
Erla  greeto  that  with  a  ataaaa,"  **■  *•. 
ft  to  Rata,  well  wordy  of  (he  anbjeei,  end  a  mot  thundering  ode, 

"  Ob!  for  a  Lay  I  kwd  aa  the  eurge 
That  beam  Upland  •»  aoanding  atom." 
Lord  have  tarreyonuat  the  « Ley  of  (he  Laat  Mnetrel"  wao  nothing  la 
b. 

t  See  the '» Lay  of  the  L*M  Mfaotret,"  pattim.  Never  waa  any  peaa  a» 
hMOBfnioua  and  abrazdiu  the  groundwork  of  Ihbprodocdoa.  Theentranea 
of  Thunder  and  lightning  prolopdabif  to  Beyce'a  tragedy  aiiBaiejiaiew 
talis  away  the  nn»«  of  oitjnnaAy  Iron  the  dialogue  between  Maadeon  the 
Spvha  of  Flood  and  Fell  la  the  Sat  canto.  Thea  we  have  (he  amiable 
Bflamuf  DelorahM,  "a  atark  umoMiuopei,"  vkkdket,  a  happy  oompoanl 
of  poacher,  aheap  atoaler,  and  highwayman.  The  propriety  of  bb)  nagkal 
ladj'a  injunction  not  to  read  eao  onh/  be  equnUed  by  bb  eandU  acknowledge 
i»mcif  l!tolwfcpciKle«e  ofth.  trmnuneW  oftprilinf,  although,  to  nee  hb 


The  biography  of  GBpk*  Homer,  and  the  n 
evened  twice  aa  fin*  ae  bb  nuWi  hone,  whboot  the  aid  of  a 
boo^mnQmt^^mmfrmkitbmimpivmimAoftuu.  For  avldaatwa 
havelhekvwUe,  butbynoiiMaDaapaiuujboxoa  the  ear,  baawwod  on  the 
page,  and  the  entrance  of  a  knight  end  charger  Into  the  eaefie,  ander  ft* 
very  naionl  diagnhe  of  a  wain  of  bay.  Mansion,  the  hero  of  the  tetter 
lonwaee,  b  exactly  what  WBHan  of  Moraine  would  have  been  had  ha 
been  able  to  read  aad  write.    The  poem  waa  manufactured  tor  Means. 

•table,  Murray,  end  Miller,  worehipfuJ  bocawdkn,  la  eooehtoratkw  of 
teneelptofaeaiB  of  money  end  tndy,  eooaWering  the  bnptradon,  k  b  a 

randhnbMproduetlon.    If  Mr.  Saott  wffl  write  fcr  bb*,  tet  hhn  da  hb 

tat  bb  pejniaawia,  bat  not  dhwraea  hb  geahs,  1 

^byerepetWooofn 
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BYBOiTO  WORKS. 


And  think'st  thou,  Scott!  by  vamcoiH»tper*Jianee$ 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  hays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
,Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
"Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame: 
Still  for  stern  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  Tain, 
And  sadly  gase  on  gold  they  cannot  gain ! 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard ! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's^Hlfeon, 
And  bid  a  long  "good  nigi^^^kmion."* 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now j 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow ; 
While  .Milton,  Dry  den,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallow' d  bays  to  Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magic  name ! 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.f 
Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gare  them 

birth, 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  content, 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labor  spent : 
With  eagle  pinions  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise ! 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso  yield, 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 
The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  France ! 
Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witch, 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche ; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 
A  virgin,  phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,£ 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild  and  wond'rous  son  ; 
Domdaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero !  all  thy  foes  o'eroome, 
For  ever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb ! 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 
Well  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  ail  thy  race  1 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 

\  Hlustriou8  conquerer  of  common  sense ! 

'  Now,  last  and  greatest  Madoc  spreads  his  sails, 
Cacique  in  Mexico  and  prince  in 'Wales : 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do, 
More  old  than  Mandeville's  and  not  so  true. 


•  «GooAn%ttttoMarndon".Mhepathetkandeboratn^^ 
•f  Henry  Blount,  Eequtra,  on  the  death  of  bone*  Marmloa. 

f  AethoOdyflKybaoaioBBly  connected  with  the  etory  of  the  Mad,  fhej 
myahaootbrdaawdaaomgrandMeiortaJ  pom.    In  alluding  to  Milfeen 

tt  their  etaadard  eSoite,  atoeo  neither  the  "  Jnuenfein  Conquered  »•  of  the 
»»]»»,«» the  «f>u«dlMllefvkMd"  of  the  Englbb  bud,  obtained  a  pro- 
portk«^eeW»*ty  to  thrir  farmer  po««.    Onery  :  Wbka  of  Mr.  Southey'. 

eedont  and  poetry.  Mr.S.  wbhad  to  produce  eomethtog  novel,  and  euoieadad 
•i  a  Bind*.  Joan  of  Are  was  marvefloua  enough,  but  Thalaba  wee  one  of 
Smm  poena  "  which,"  In  the  words  of  Pteeoo,  "  wffi  be  read  when  Hai 
Md  YirgJl  am  forgotten,  bei    met  411  ft**." 


Oh!  Southey!  Southey !•  ceasethyvwrlcdswnjrl 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  longi 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare ! 
A  fourth,  alas  i  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  ef  all  the  world  can  say, 
Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 
If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil, 
Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,t 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue: 
"  Ood  help  thee,"  8outhey,  and  thy  readers  too-t 

{Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  schoo., 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay         b 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May,  f 

Who  warns  his  friend  "  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble 
And  quit  his  books  for  fear  of  growing  double ;  "  | 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose;  ti 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain,  | 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  •«  an  idiot  boy ;" 
A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day ;  1 
So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
That  all  who  view  the  "idiot  in  his  glory, 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 


Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  beat, 
Tet  still  obscurity's  a  welcome  guest 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  amuse,** 
Tet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass. 
So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind, 
He  brays,  the  laureat  of  the  long-ear'd  ktaLft 


'\ 


We  beg  Mr.  Bouthey's  pardon :  "  Madoe  dkriaine  the  degradfe*/  • 
epic"  See  hk  prelkoc.  Why  b  epfc  degraded  i  and  by  whom  f  Os* 
the  late  mmaunts  of  Marten  Cottle,  Laurent  Pye,  OfBry,  Hate,  ■**£* 
Mhtreee  Cowley,  have  not  exalted  the  epic  mine ;  hut  aa  Mr.  Sostbtp 
poem  "disdains  the  appellation,"  allow  us  to  ask— ha*  he  aubeftattd  ta? 
thing  tettrrhvlead?  or  mart  he  be  content  to  rival  Sir  Richard  Bed***  fe 
the  quantky  ae  wcU  ae  the  quality  of  hie  vorsef 

f  See  'The  Old  Woman  of  Berkley,"  a  ballad,  by  Mr.  Southey,  when*  at 
aged  gentlewoman  b  carried  away  by  Beebebuh,  on  a  •'hlgh-trottiaf  b** 

|  The  hat  Ine,  "  God  help  thee,"  b  an  evkJant  pbgteim  taut  A*  A"> 
Jooobto  to  Mr.  Southey,  on  hb  dactylics: 

" God  help  thee,  sf Uy  one!" 

|  Again*  thb  paeeago  on  Wordewonh  and  Obbaidgn,  Lard  By*»  *■    I 
ritten"  unjust."  [ 

|  Lyrleal  Ballads,  p.  4^-"  The  Tablee  Turned."    Stanea  L 
"  Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  dear  your  looks ; 
Why  all  thb  toil  and  trouble  / 
Up,  up,  ray  Mend,  and  quit  your  hooka, 
Or  aioely  youl!  grow  double."  _ 

J  Mr.  W.  In  hb  preface  labors  hard  to  prove  that  praat  and  aw*** 
much  the  eame;  and  otrtalnly  hla  precepts  and  practloe  an  «*•>  •» 

"  And  thue  to  Betty's  qneadona,  he 
Made  anewer  like  a  traveller  boM, 
The  cook  did  crow,  lo-whoo,  to-wboo, 
Aud  the  aun  did  ahloe  eo  eoki,"  Ac.  4c. 

LfritmlBoUadM^Vr 


».«. 


Colarldga'eltoaia^U,  Saiga  of  the  RaJas,  L*.  Devoaeshe  ***M 
we  have  • '  Linea  to  a  Young  Lady  j  •■  and  p. «, «  Lhjee  »  *  7»»S 

ft  H«srey»,|avJawa«Q/tto  tony-aar'd  V ad^Atood  by  Loa*  %■* 
ta  hb  laat  nrvbion  or  the  eatire.    In  aO  former  ejkloue  the  Una  steed, 
"  A  feJJow-fceitog  makes «  weod'rou.  kind,* 


ENGLISH  BABfiS  AMD  0OOTCK  BEYTJBWEB8. 


Ok!  wonder^PoridsgLflwU!  inonk,  or  bud, 

Who  Job  would**  make  Parnassus  a  chureh-yard ! 

Lol  wreath«ofy*w,  not  Unrtl,  bind  thy  brow, 

Thy  mate  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  then  1 

**  aether  on  ancient  tombs  thoo  Uheet  thy  stand, 

By  gibbering  spectres  heil'd  thy  kindred  band; 

Or  tzaoett  chaste  deeessntion  on  thy  page, 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age : 

All  hail,  M.  P. !  •  from  whose  infernal  brain 

Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train ; 

At  whose  command   "grim  women"   throng  m 
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And  kings  of  Are,  of  water,  and  of  clouds, 
With  "  small  gray  men,"  "  wild  yagers*"  and  what- 
not, 
To  crown  with  honor  thee  and  Walter  Scott; 
Again  all  haill  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 
8t  Lake  alone  can  ▼anqnish  the  disease ; 
Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  helL 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 

Of  virgins- melting,  not  to  Vesta's  ire, 

With  sparkling  eyes  and  cheek  by  passion  flush'd, 

Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are 

.  hush'df 

f  lis  little!  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  hi*  lay  I  • 

Griefed  to  condemn,,  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  rast. 
Pare  k  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns; 
Prom  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  tarns : 
Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bids  thee  "mend  thy  line,f  and  sin  no  more/ 


Tor  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 

To  whon*  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 

Hibermau  Strangford !  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,  J 

And  boasted  looks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 

Whose  plaintive  strain  each  lore-atek  miss  admires, 

And  o'er  harmonious  fustianf  half  expires, 

Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 

Nor  rend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 

Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place. 

By  dressing  Camoena|  in  a  suit  of  lace  1 

Mend,  Strangford !  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste ; 

Be  warm,  but  pure ;  be  amorous,  but  chaste: 

Cease  to  deeerre ;  thy  pilferM  harp  restore, 

Nor  teach  the  Lusien  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

1  Behold!— ye  tarts !  one  moment  spare  the  text— 
Hayley's  last  work,  and  worst— until  his  next ; 


*  -For  entry  am  know*  Btfe  Mitt's  an  M.  P.N-S«0  a  poem  to* 
I***,  la  The  Stotoaman,  oappetBd  to  be  written  by  Mr.  JekyU. 
tlntte«%lMlB»unmt(*,MMe»dth7lIfe." 
S  The  ndnr,  who  may  wish  fcr  an  explanation  of  tab,  «oy  roS* 
-aaaaffetttCukMiaH"f>*fe137fnota  to  papSS,  or  la  the  hat  page  of 
^FiUia1>BwtewofSttafltfofd'»CMno«na. 
I  JVaian;  la  the  flat  odata,  hmmw. 

I  U  k  aho  to  be  remarked.  Oast  the  Sung*  green  to  the  potlb  aa  worn*  of 
*»»•»  am  ao  mora  to  be  (bond  la  the  original  Portugese,  Saw  ia 
•^tfSsamma. 
t  -BaboidV-yetaitat  ooamonnWipuahktBxt- 

fiBjler'a  hat  work,  and  worm    oadl  m*  next; 
Whether  ha  apfoa  poor  oaapleti  Into  plays, 
Or  darane  the  dead  with  porfataiU  panto.** 
aseaxnded  by  Lord  Byron  hi  (be  flflh  edako  of  (hh  aafin.   Thai 
tojaoagha^ypimtod: 

« la  nany  marttoarraM  rahnnea  vfew 


mayo 
Hayiey,loT»ioa 
WtaOmhtataoehbo 
OraomwLasWoedandl 


aahtaf  new  1 


Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 

Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 

Hie  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 

For  erer  feeble  and  for  erer  tame. 

Triumphant  first  see  "  Temper's  Triumphs"  shine* 

At  least  I'm  sure  they  ttiumph'd  orer  mine. 

Of  "Music's  Triumphs,"  all  who  read  m**  swear 

That  luckless  musk  nerer  triumph'd  there.** 

Moravians,  rise !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  derotion--lo !  the  Sabbath  bard, 
Sepulchral  Orahame,  pours  his  notes  sublime  I 
In  mangled  prose,  nox  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme;   I 
Br*aks  into  blank  Mfe  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,f         / 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch ; 
And,  undisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms,  t 

Hail,  Sympathy!  thy  soft  idea  brings 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things,     [years.f 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 
And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious  Bowles  I 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  ? 
||  Whether  thou  sing'st  with  equal  ease,  and  grief, 
The  tall  of  empires,  or  a  yellow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  teUs 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bells.1! 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Osfend ; 
Ah !  how  much  juster  were  thy  muse's  hap, 
If  to  thy  belle  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap ! 
Delightful  Bowles !  still  blessing  and  still  blest, 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best : 
Tia  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song, 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng ! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears, 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years : 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain ; 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strain. 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scorneat  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine , 
"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,"** 
8uch  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again ! 


Hayley's  two  mo*  notorinn  raw  production  are  "Triumphs  of 
Temper,"  and  "  Triumph*  of  Music."  Ha  baa  alae  written  much  eocnedy 
hi  rhyme,  eptakx,  Se.,  *c  Aa  be  h  rather  an  elegant  witter  of  note*  and 
bfognphy,  let  na  recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wyehertey  to  Mr.  H.*e  eon* 
attention,  ru.  "  to  convert  his  poetry  Into  proas,"  which  may  be  eaaBy  dona 
by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each  couplet. 

f  "  Breaks  IntuUaiikibe  Gospel  of  Sc  Luke." 

In  the  first  edition, 

«  Breaka  into  mawkish  ansa  each  boJy  beak." 

X  Mr.  Orahame  baa  poured  forth  two  Totumee  of  out,  tinder  the  hobo  of 
41  Babtalb  Walks,"  and  "  Biblical  Pictures." 

§  MB  wUmjminf  trough  thrtmcon  0/  ystarf^ThvJ  esntod  at  Sal 
flAh  edition.    The  original  reading  woe, 

"  Dissolved  In  thine  own  making  toeTa.1* 

I  IRbaftarltottObif'ft,  **,— This  couplet,  la  all  the  edlSoaa  bafcre  1* 


'  Whether  b  atgbmg  wmds  thon  aaaVM  raaef, 
Or  aotaobmao  In  a  yellow  leal* 
*  See  Bowles's  Sonnets,  sYc^-"  Bonnet  to  OsJad,**  and 


Awahs  a  loader,"  ftc,  fte.,  b  tha  tret  Una  in  Bowles's  "Spa*  of 
I "  a  Tory  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf  epi 
neoutosauowing*- 

uAlte 


Bora  heard;  they  tiembied  etva  aa  h*  (he  power,"  fte*,  fcc 
That  to,  tha  wooda  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  Irhs,  very  mosh  aatetasssBd,  s* 

wefltlwyrnigbtb^atauAaraViOTiwnon. 
[Mhquoted  and  nnaiiaderatood  by  me ;  hot  not  foteotlonafly.    It  waa  no) 

the  M  woods,"  bat  the  people  fa  thorn  who  trembled— why,  Beaton  onh; 

knows    onlres  they  ware  orarheard  making  the  predsjtooa  amtV 

isaftlwLsW/JfcrwA.    ISMJ 
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BYBON'S  WOBKS. 


Where  all  discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood* 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud, 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book, 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  alone ;  but,  pausing  on  the  road, 
Ihe  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode ;• 
And  gravely  tells— attend,  each  beauteous  mite  I— 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 
Bowles !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell, 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man !  at  least  they  sell.f 
But  if  some  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  olaim  thee  for  a  scribe; 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd, 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  dq  revered ; 
If  Pope  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 
Have  foil'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 
Bo  thou  essay ;  each  fault,  each  failing  scan ; 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man. 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl, 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll ;  t 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 
Affect  a  candor  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  seal ; 
Write,  as  if  St.  John's  soul  oould  still  inspire, 
And  do  for  hate  what  Mallet  $  did  for  hire. 
Oh!  had'st  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 
To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme ;  | 
Throng* d  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead; 
A  meet  reward  had  crown'dthy  glorious  gains, 
f  And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains.** 

ft  Another  epic !  Who  inflicts  again 

More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 


•  The  episode  titan  allnded  to  k  the  etory  of  ••  Robot  a  Machln 
"  Anne  d'Arfe,"  a  pair  of  constant  lovers,  who  pet  fanned  lb*  Uaa  abort 
oxnttoned,  that  Martled  lot  woods  of  Maddfa. 
f  «  Stick  to  thy  mixta,  nan  1— at  ha*  they  aafl  i 

Or  take  the  only  path  that  open  Uea 
For  modem  wonhlea  who  would  hope  to  rise  i 
Pht  on  aoma  wefl»knowu  nana,  and,  bk  by  bit, 
Fan  off  the  merit,  of  bk  worth  and  wk ; 
On  eseh  aiUw  employ  the  cride'a  knife, 
And  when  a  comment  Mia,  prefix  a  life ; 

a  bongs,  fauha  before  unknown, 
fatten  Ilea,  and  add  your  own  j 
Let  no  diocese,  let  no  mkfbrtnne  'scape, 
And  print,  If  luckily  defamed,  hit  ahape : 
Tbue  shall  the  world,  quite  undeceived  at  test, 
Cleave  to  their  present  whs,  and  oak  their  past; 
Bonk  once  revered  no  more  with  favor  view, 
Bnt  give  the  modern  sonneteers  their  due  s 
Thoa  with  Ihe  dead  may  living  merit  cvpe, 
Thne  Bowiee  may  triumph  o'er  the  shade  of  Pope.*' 
la  the  tost  edition,  Ihe  observations  on  Hvwles  ended  with  these  tinea. 
Which  wen  written  by  a  friend  of  Lord  Byron,*  and  omitted  when  the  satire 
waa  publkhed  with  die  author's  name.    The  fallowing  fifty-five  verses,  con- 
taining the  conclusion  of  the  passage  on  Buwks,  and  the  notion  of  Cottle  and 
Maurice,  wen  then  printed  lor  the  first  time. 

%  Curll  k  one  of  the  beroee  of  the  Dunciad,  and  was  a  bookseller.  Lord 
Fanny  k  the  poeueal  name  of  Lord  Ilervey,  author  of  "  Lines  to  the  Imitator 
•f  Iloraee." 

|  Lord  Bnlinghroke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after  bk  decease,  because 
Bbe  poet  bad  retained  some  copies  of  a  work  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  (uV 
Patriot  King ,)  which  that  splendid,  but  malignant  genius,  bad  ordered  in  be 
ekssvyrd. 
|  amm^j  the  critic,  and  Ralph  the  rhymester. 

"  Silence,  ye  wolves  I  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  bowk, 
Making  night  hideous :  answer  him,  ye  owb  i '" 


f  And  bistU  Am  to  fte  Dunciad  for  Ay  pain*.— Toe  savage  all  thk  on 
Buwkw.— Je*&  nek  fry  Lord  Byron.    1816. 

••  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  works,  for  which  he  nedved  three 
ksndred  pounds:  thus  Mr.  B.  has  experienced  how  much  easier  it  k  to  profit 
ay  the  reputation  of  another  than  to  elevate  hk  own. 

ft  Asotter  epfc  /—Opposite  thk  passage  en  Joseph  and  Amos  Cottle,  Lord 
fkron  has  wrftten,  "  All  right." 


\ 


Bcnotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast, 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Canibritm  coast, 
And  sends  his  goods  to  markeV-all  alive! 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-fife  1 
Presh  fish  from  Helicon  !•  who'll  buy  I  who'll  buy? 
The  precious  bargain's  cheap— in  frith  not  I. 
f  Tour  turtle-feeder's  Terse  must  needs  be  flat. 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  Terdant  fiat ; 
If  Commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in»  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  ones  he  sold 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle !— Phosbus  1  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  famef— 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle !  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink ! 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 
Oh  pen  perverted !  paper  misapplied ! 
Had  Cottle  t  still  adom'd  the  counter's  side, 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils, 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Plough'd,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 
He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him. $ 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 

Bolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep 

So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 

Dull  Maurice  |  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves :     \ 

Smooth  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain !  ' 

The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  brain,  [again. 

That,  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo !  sad  Alcnus  wanders  down  the  vale ; 
Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom'd  al 

last, 
His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern  blast: 
Nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails ! 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Sheffield  weep ! 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep !  1 

Yet  say !  why  should  the  bard  at  one*  resign 
His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  sine  ? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 
•*  By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 


rmkM/rom  JsVekon/^HetJeoo"  k  a  monntnln,  and  net  a  ft* 
pond.    H  should  have  been  "  Mi,po*w*.»-M8>  no*  fty  Lmd  Bgm. 

t  Tow  tnrtfe /esuVr'e  eeree,  Ae.-Thk  couplet  was  altered  Is  S»  9tt 


«  Ton  much  in  turtle  Bristol's  * 
Too  much  o'er  bowk  of  sack  prolan*  the  nlfta," 

%  MT.Cottk,An^  Joseph,  ldo-H  know  which,  bnt  one  or  bam,  onto 
seSeea  of  books  tbey  did  not  write,  and  now  wrten  of  bnofa  that  *■*•*«• 
have  published  •  pair  of  epics.  "  Alfred,"  (poor  Alfred!  Pye  baa  been  ei 
1m  too  1)  "  Alfred,"  and  die  «  Pail  of  Cantoris," 

}  »J»Wnotr*Mo/ tvW»,"sr/o/Aanw-t  saw  sums  Isnem  of  ft* 
Mow  (Joseph  Cottk)  to  an  onforumste  poetess,  whose  pyfiwririi,  which 
Ihe  poor  woman  by  no  means  thought  vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  roughly  end 
bitterly,  that  I  oould  hardly  reakt  assailing  him,  even  were  It  nnknt,  whkh  • 
k  n*~4br  verily  he  k  an  assv-^S.  no*  6y£^  Byron,    ISIS.         ^ 

|  Mr.  Manriee  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts  of  a  ponckreea 
,jarto  upon  the  baaesJae  of  "  Rlchmoud  BO,"  »ad  the  Uke:-fc  aim  takes 
to  a  charming  view  or  TiUTiharoOrooo,  Ujuiunenouth,  Brentford,  OU  and 
New,  and  the  park  adjacent.  i 

f  *i«  Mortejnwry  I  thiwgh  imdsed  h^ 

tterty  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.    After  all,  the  bard  ef  SbtaMd  k  a  man  \ 

'eonskknbk  genius  t  bk  «  Wanderer  *Bw1berina»  *******—* 


•  Lvrisal  K^ada,"  and  at  ksst  flfty  «  degraded  epkn." 
••  Seel^aVi-*k«wtoMr.Me«y,;uns*laUS,v 
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Aged  or  voting ,  the  living  or  the  dead. 

No  mercy  find    those  harpies  most  be  fed. 

Why  do  tile  injured  unresisting  yield 

The  calm  posewssinn  of  their  native  field  ? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fang*  retreat, 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat?* 

Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey !  once,  in  1 

England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  I 

In  soul  so  like»#o  merciful,  yet  just, 

Some  think  that  Satan  has  resign'd  his  treat, 

And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again, 

To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men^^- 

With  hand  lees  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 

With  Toice  aa  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 

Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 

As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw; 

Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 

To  rafl  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 

Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 

Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 

His  scribbling,  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 

And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment  seat  ?  f 

Let  Jeffries'  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 

And  greeting  thus, present  him  with  a  rope; 

"Heir  to  my  virtues !  man  of  equal  mind ! 

SkuTd  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 

This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care, 

To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear." 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey !  Heaven  preserre  his  life. 

To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 

And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars, 

8ince  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mara ! 

Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day,£ 

That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 

When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye, 

And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?  } 

Oh,  day  disastrous !    On  her  firm-set  rock, 

Dnnedin'B  castle  felt  a  secret  shock : 

Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 

Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north ; 

Tweed  ruffled  half  his  wave  to  form  a  tear, 

The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career ;  Q 

Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 

The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 

The  Tolbooth  felt— for  marble  sometimes  can, 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man— 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 

If  Jeffery  died,  except  within  her  arms :  ? 


,      t  and  rwiae  *it  Dm**  bj  *»  /wofreaml  oart,    Tan  I 
Mnhaaer.  Mg.mm^LmiBgnm.    ISIS. 

t  Cea  near  fmir,  an—All  thh  fa  lad,  boa 
\*UriBrm.    ISIS. 


i  pa 


I  la  ISM,  Mm.  Jeffrey  and  Mom*  a*  at  CtafeFun.    Tat  dart 

'  *»  pwfWftjd  by  tht  Hiia-WM  of  the  amgfatieey  j  and,  on Inalaw., 

tebafe  rf  to  pitfali  vtrtfewid  to  have  evaporated.    ThM  '    " 
■ml  amaaAwaggniymOwdaByfninte. 

lamlefanaal  thatMr.Moor*  pottfaned  at  dee  time  a  dfaerowel  of  iba 
«H  i  imbtheagwfpeo.attkfM  regarded  hlraoair;  and  la  joonee 
■■  1  aaaaan.ttai  oVeonateDC*.    la  1  never  baaid  of  It  befcre,  I  ooni 
*M>  S»  peifJaakra,  and  was  only  made  acquainted  w*a  tha  ft*  ei 
■ajy^lfi Sn4,ISH. 

I  The  Tweed  hem  behaved  wkb  awpae  deoutuai;  fc  would  have  be 
"fMyi|  m    Sli  k  the  Sngftm  haY  of  w»  river  la  have  ahowa  Oa 


T  Thb  enamy  af  ayaaamy  «n  w»  pan  of  am  Twftoo*  Ate  admBpal 
V^±TtomiM,w&ktn*r  wmmm  to  )**•  baa  mo*  egfanftd  «  *» 

amy  Biilmppj  anafama  i  i  filil  m  bib  treat  anght  heve  laudaiad  tha 


•rMH«Oai«V«aatnly 


Nay  last,  not  least,  en  that  portentous  mom, 
The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  born. 
His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground, 
And  pale  Edina  shudder' d  at  the  sound : 
Strew'd  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-whlts 


Flow'd  all  the  Canongate^rith  inky  streams  ; 

This  of  his  candor  seem'd  the  sable  dew, 

That  of  his  valor  show'd  the  bloodless  hue ; 

And  all  with  justice  deem'd  the  two  combined 

The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover'd  o'er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore; 

From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeful  lead, 

And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favorite's  head: 

That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  pow*r, 

Caught  it,  as  Danafi  caught  the  golden  show*r, 

And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine. 

Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 

"  My  eon,"  she  cried,  "  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again. 

Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen; 

O'er  polities  and  poesy  preside, 

Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide  t 

For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit, 

Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 

So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign, 

Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 

Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 

And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  olan. 

First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx*  shall  be  seen 

The  travell'd  Thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen,  f 

Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer 4  and  sometimes. 

In  gratitude,  thou'lt  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 

Smug  Sydney  }  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek, 

And  classic  Hallam,||  much  renown'd  for  Greek ; 

Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend, 

And  paltry  Pillans  H  shall  traduce  his  friend ; 

While  gay  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe,** 

Damn'd  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn,  ft 

Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway  1 

Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay; 


-ow-yW] 


—So  abend  hi  dm  utaodhfen.    Tha  otJgfam. 

t  Hk  lonfatap  ma  ban  much  abroad,  ia  a  namber  of  tba  Alhaama 
Sodet/,  and  reviewer  of  "  OatTa  Topogimphy  of  Troy.** 

%  Mr.  Herbert  fa  a  tianataanr  of  iBMamBr  and  other  poetry.    One  of  ma 

principal  pfaom  la  o  "  Sonf  on  tha  fwaovery  of  Tbor'a  Hanunar  | "  aa 

Haiaailbw  fa  a  aaamat  ebaat  la  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  eudetb  thuei 

» lantued  of  nwaey  and  ringa,  I  wot, 

Tha  hanoMr**  brnbaa  van  her  lot, 

Tbna  OdWe  am  hfa  hammer  got." 

f  Tha  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  tba  reputed  author  of  Peter  Plymley'a  Lettem, 


|  Mr.  ilalbun  reviewed  Payne  Knight*  ••  Taeta,"  and  waa  exoaxflngt/ 
oavej*  on  esnio  Greek  venm  therelni  It  waa  not  dlaeovered  that  tha  Itnea 
wen  I>lnn»r%tmt!»i»wja  render^  ^ 
•OH  aanda  an  aTarbMtfiif  monument  of  Hauam'a  Ingraiihy.* 

Tha  a&U  Balfem  b  Incenaad  baeuaa  be  b  bfady  eeeeead,  aednf  flat  hi 
narardbianatriolhmdllooaa.  If  thb  be  true,  I  am  eony-cat  for  aarinf 
add  ao,  but  on  hie  eceooet,  aa  I  undeiaiand  hfa  leideli^^  taeto  an  prefttiiia 


ha  dU  not  rarbw  Lord  Hollands  panarmeaaa,  I  a 
»^vlMcawkiiHa«teTebaMpalnridtoi  L 

Mr.  H*nam  wOlteUinewtiodUrtTlewh,  the  re^  a*™  then  ftnd  a  pkaa 
hi  the  mt(  provided,  nevevihebna,  U^eild  name  berftww  otthodo*  maetael 
eytteldee,  and  wOJ  come  mto  tba  vena  i  tO  than,  Bdlain  niuM  alaad  te  waas 

•J  POhua  b  a  tutor  at  Baton. 

••  The  Bon.  O.  I>Mnb»mtowod  "Biilrfti  Vo  Ifbiiln,"  endbn 
eawar  of  a  km  aaaatad  wbb  ma*  afabji 
damned  with  grant  « 


eanUBd,MWnbfJenjrk.H 
ft  Dmm'd  I 


"AebnhbnuM^^daamHiabintrytodejan." 
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mows  work* 


While  grafcral  Britain  yields  the  praise  the  owes 
^lftJLoUptji>*ireling«  and  to  learning' ■  torn, 
Yetxnarkone  caution,  ere  thy  neat  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  bine, 
Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham*  destroy  the  sale) 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail." 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kist 
Her  son,  and  vanished  in  a  Scottish  mistf 

Then  prosper,  Jeffrey!  t  pertest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  gain  1 
Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genius  Scot, 
In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot; 
For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 
And  showers  their  odors  on  thy  candid  sheets, 
Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  Ay  work  adhere— 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.y 
Lo !  blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamorM  grown, 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  alone ; 
And,  too  unjust  to  other  Pictish  men, 
Enjoys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen ! 

niiiiljlMisBoIliimi'  ||  hard  would  be  his  lot, 
His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot ! 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty  at  hk  back, 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  peek. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse ! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grab  street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof, 
See  honest  Holism  lay  aside  his  fork, 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work, 
YAnd,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate, 
Declare  his  lordship  can  at  least  translate  !*+ 
Dunedin !  view  thy  children  with  delight, 
They  write  for  food— and  feed  because  they  write ; 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique-, 


•  Mr.  Brongnam,  fai  No.  XXV.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  tfavaghoM 
■  article  aoawnSnf  Don  Pediw  da  Oevalloc,  baa  displayed  nan 
ny  of  the  worthy  burgeon*  of  Bbngburgb  being  to 


at  the  fafanott  pdndpfea  U  irineca,  h  to  have  withdrawn  tbdr  aafcobn> 

nojMmthtt  Mr.  Brougham  boot  a  tkt,  m  I  copped,  bet  a Bwduw, 
md  hfe  Mine  le  pronoonetd  Broom,  from  Trent  to  Tay  t— So  be  k. 

f  1  eoght  to  apologia  to  the  worthy  debtee  fer  Introducing  a  new  fnddaw 
wUinVHlpettfcoatatotlMJr  notfeoi  bntaleel  what  waa  to  be  done  f  la  " 
not  cay  Caledonla'e  gwntoa,  it  bring  well  known  there  ■  no  ouch  feohai  to  bt 
bund  from  Clactanannan  loCalhncm  {  yet  without  Cttpernatural  agency,  ] 
wee  Jeffrey  to  be  cured?  The  national  "  heipke"  are  loo  unpoetkal,  end 
ft*  "browoW,"  and  "g«de  iicigbbon"  («ptriu  of  a  good  dkpnthn)  ie- 
fun*  to  extricate  bun.  A  foddeej,  therefore,  bat  been  called  far  the  porpeeoi 
end  great  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  Jeffrey,  eeelng  It  la  the  only  eomai 
Cation  he  ever  held,  or  h>  Ukely  to  bold,  with  any  thing  heavenly. 

J  nennreener.^ifreyi  t>c._TMa  paragraph  wu  U*rod«ced  fa  Cat  IS* 


%  See  the  color  of  the  back  btadlnf  «f  the  Edtagborgh  Bertaw. 
|  ilh**v>—H*t**dlhmrdm»Ub»kUh4, 

Bad  enough,  and  on  inlafelten  ground*  ftov-JftB.  now  kg  Lord  Bfiwn. 
■M. 
f  Art,  gro»Vul/br  Ac  dnteSe*,  l/o-ln  all  edhku  bdbre  (be  fifth,  thh) 


-  And  graterol  to  On  bonder  of  the  <eeet, 
Deahue  fan  uukSqnI  ean  Iraactalc  at  hmat." 
•*  LardBoUand  haa  traiialawiil  come  epeebnena  of  Lope  St  Vegm,  hernia  J 
m^mtafUmt^ortbtUxmbUfe^iabrbkHtlmiimig^mm. 


Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul, 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole.* 


Now  to  the  drama  turn—oh !  motley  sight  I 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite! 
Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,f 

id  Dibdin's  nonsense  field  complete  content        \  I 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven!  the  Rosciomania's  o'er  J 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 
Tet  what  avail  their  vain  attempts  to  please,  | 

While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these  ? 
TOiile  Reynolds  vents  his  "  dammees ! "  "  pooh*  J" 

and"  sounds  !"t 
And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds  ? 
While  Kenny's  "World"— ah!  where  is  Xennv1. 

wit?— 

Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit;  } 
And  Beaumont's  pilferM  Caratach  affords 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  bat  words  ?  j| 
Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage ! 
Heavens !  is  all  sense  of  shams,  and  talent  gone? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ? — none ! 
Awake,  George  Colman !  Cumberland,  awake ! 
Ring  th'  alarum  bell !  let  folly  wjuake ! 
Oh,  Sheridan !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  German  schools ; 
Leave  new  Pisarros  to  translating  fools ; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods !  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head. 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  tread  ?f 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  buffoon'ry**  mask, 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  I 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose, 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot. 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame ! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise, 
Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prise. 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renown'd  alike ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs  ;•* 
Nor  sleeps  with  "  Sleeping  Beauties,"  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,tt    ' 


a  of  Mr.  Ray™**,  and  f 


tttabb 


f  In  *■  mate-drama  of  fetal,  that  berate  prince  It  ckpt  law  a  bawd* 
■  mageimfl 
t  AA  Ante  an  favorite  e 
caaeadbe,  Ivlna;  and  d 
S        "Wb*iE«iv,i«'World,"-aht  wno«hj  Kenny**  wb  N- 

Thea  the  aad  gallery,  hub  the  ttntoepk.** 
hoeoometed  In  the  fifth  edkW.    TheUneee 

"  What  Kenny'B  "  World,"  JwjtaoJend  to  p 
Proclaim  the  andknee  my  kind  nuked." 
|  Mr.T.Sn.rbbm.ebe  nawaeinnftjref  Drary4a»  Saantoe,  ca  toped  Sn 
tgaSyaf  BwriwjaofP^dbUDr»»,anda»>lb»iddie»eawnieeuwa;ii>>n 
of  Caiattocna^Waethb  wordy  cfbttab*,ercJ  Uaannff 
f  SWiwi  Bun  to  read    In  ail  cdfctona  prnluee  to  Oj 
recto  weed,** 
••  Bb. Greenwood  la,  we  bolfcw,  i 

i  ton 
ft  Mr.  SbaSngl ■  blhe  Bnetttov 
enwm,  particntafly  ' 
oulo  magiaqoam  lauro  dlgnl. 
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While  pear  John  Bull,  bewilderM  with  the  scene, 
Stares,*  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean  « 
Bat  at  some  hands  applaud,  a  renal  few ! 
Bather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

Sueh  are  we  now— ah !  wherefore  should  we  turn  * 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
Dtgea'rate  Britons !  are  ye  dead  to  shame, 
Or,  kind  to  dullness,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  face ; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons, 
And  worship  CataUua'a  pantaloons,  f 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humor  than  grimace. 

Then  let  Ausonla,  skfll'd  in  every  art 

To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 

Poor  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  town, 

To  sanction  rice,  and  hunt  decorum  down : 

Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  Deshayes, 

And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 

While  Gayton  bounds  before  th'  enraptured  looks 

Of  hoary  marquisesrund  stripling  dukes : 

Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  lively  Presle 

Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil ; 

Let  Angiohni  bare  her  breast  of  snow, 

Ware  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toe ; 

Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song, 

Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening  throng ! 

Whet*  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice ! 

Reforming  saints !  too  delicately  nice  1 

By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 

No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave ; 

And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 

Tonr  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

}0r  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 

Of  vice  and  folly,  Grevflle  and  Argyle  !J| 

Where  yon  proud  palace,  Fashion's  hallowM  fane* 

8preads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 

Behold  the  new  Petroniuslf  of  the  day, 

Oar  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play ! 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 


*  M  stew  r  fcat  e«sd©n,  "  *•»•." 

f  Naikfl  and  CMaftna  require  little  notice  far  the  range  of  the  one,  and  th* 
edary  of  lb©  other,  wSJ  enable  m  long  to  recollect  these  amnsing  ragahonda, 
Wire,  we  are  stilt  black  and  blue  from  the  squneat  on  the  Brat  right  of  the 
■slr'e  appearance  In  trousers. 

!  WhH  nof  yew  Mjtkr.— From  Lord  Byron's  corned  >n  lo  1816.  In  the 
fanner  etfitiooa,  M  RaJaa  not  your,  scythe."  Against  the  six  concluding  Bnee 
•f  tail  paragsph  the  author  has  written—*'  Oood.H 

(  Or  kail  at  ona  tkt  patron  and  0u  pUt^-lte  following  seventy  Baas  to 
•  «  for  the  smaller  fry,"  ftc.,  were  fiiat  inserted  In  the  aecond  edition. 

1  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street  for  a  man,  1  be* 
Kt;  u>  «itef  that  k  is  the  Institution,  and  not  the  duke  of  that  name,  which 
a  hm  alluded  to.  A  gentleman,  whh  whom  1  »m  sftgftdy  acquainted,  lost 
kt  tl*  Argyle  Booms  several  thousand  pounds  at  backgammon.*  It  la  but 
kafla*  is  the  managers  In  tfds  Instonee  to  say,  that  some  degree  of  dlaepprobv 
awJWMDmiiaTasltd  t  butw1iysrethelmp*etneiiwof  gammgdlowed  tn  a  plant 
devoted  to  the  society  of  both  antes  t  A  pleasant  thing  for  the  wires  or 
dughten  of  those  who  are  Neat  or  enreed  with  such  eonneeuont,  to  hear  the 
btBbud-tahtea  rattHag  a  on*  room,  and  Oh  dhe  in  another  I  That  this  la  the 
net  I  mysrifoan  testily,  as  a  fata  wnrthy  member  of  an  Institution  wbjeh  ma- 
wntOy  alfecu  the  morals  of  the  higher  orders,  when  the  tower  may  not  oven 
*»»•  to  On  sound  of  a  Mbnr  end  Addis  wttnout  a  ehanw  of 


'Tree.    H  wasBnTyW— ••  who  tost  the  money.    1  knew  Urn,  and  was 
*«wjewJber  to  the  Argyle  nt  the  Sow  of  the  trmi.— MS.  no*  if  Lmni  Byim. 


The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 
The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  masy  dance, 
The  smile  of  beauty  and  the  flush  of  wine,     [bin* ' 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  oom 
Each  to  his  humor— Comus  all  allows ; 
Champagne,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbor's  spouse. 
Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade ! 
Of  piteous  ruin,  which  yourselves  have  made ; 
In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask, 
Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  "  en  masque," 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was. 
The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er, 
The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor; 
Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep, 
Now  in  loose  waits  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap ; 
The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  majestic  swim, 
The  last  display  the  free  unfetter'd  limb ! 
Those  for  Hibernians  lusty  sons  repair 
With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare ; 
These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight, 
Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night 

Oh !  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 

Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 

Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 

Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught; 

There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  return'd  from  Spain, 

Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 

The  jovial  caster 's  set,  and  seven  *s  the  nick, 

Or*— done !— a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick ! 

If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 

And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 

Here's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 

And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife :• 

Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race 

Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace ; 

While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 

Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath; 

Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all, 

The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl, 

To  live  like  Clodius,f  and  like  Falkland*  fall, 

Truth !  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
Even  I— -least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng. 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless  host,* 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  fiow'ry  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal, 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
"  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,(|  than  they  ?  " 


Ttoo  Pmn*/br  your  w{/*^-Thm  altered  to  (be  SMi  adtakam.   TwJ 
original  reading  was,  •»  a  Paget  for  your  ww." 
f  Mutate  nomene  de  to 

Fabula  uanatur. 
|  1  knew  Um  into  Lord  Falkland  weD.  On  Sunday  night  1  beheld  Mai 
preattmf  at  hta  own  table,  in  all  the  honest  pride  of  hospitality ;  on  Wodnnv 
day  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  1  taw  stretched  before ^me  aS  that  wn  alniri  o> 
cowiage,  fading,  and  a  hoot  of  paanoaa.  Be  waa  a  gallant  and  sumasfot 
oflioor:  hh  bulls  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor— as  such,  Briton  will  kxgtra 
him.  Be  died  lure  a  farare  man  in  a  better  cause :  for  bad  ht  fallen  In  Ban 
ever  on  the  dock  of  the  frigate  to  wlreb  he  waa  )em  appointed,  k*  last 
aaata  would  hart  bean  held  ap  by  bis  countiyniea  M  an  •urapfeto 


$  Th  jtjaJ  aw/  mure i  ttrnejg*  ■■niaii'e  wondree  Us*.— Tee:  and  « 
n^aehaeeths?  ted  nu^-^3.  now  »y  Lorn*  Byron.    ISIS. 
|  What  an  man  saner,  wwdMmg  Joel  9-Jbaf  enough,  eertafaOjr  unto, 
awl  no  wber  sinon-MS.  now  &•  Lord  Byron.    ISM. 
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And  every  brother  rake  trill  smile  to  tee 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter—when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 
Gifford  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song. 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever !  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 

From  silly  Hafts*  up  to  simple  Bowles, 

Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 

In  broad  St.  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road  ? 

Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 

To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square  ? 

If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 

Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight. 

What  harm  ?    In  spite  of  every  critic  elf# 

Sir  T.  may  read  bis  stanzas  to  himself ; 

Miles  Andrews  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try, 

And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die; 

Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befall, 

And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  alL 

Tet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times, 

Ah !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymesff 

Roscommon !  Sheffield !  with  your  spirits  fled, 

No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 

JNo  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 

The  parylytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 

The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 

Men  pardon,  if  bis  folly's  pass  away , 

But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  ? 

What  heterogenous  honors  deck  the  peer ! 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer  !y 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damn'd  our  sinking  stage, 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  "  Hold,  enough  !" 

Nor  drugg'd  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff* 

Tet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf*, 


•  What  would  he  the  sentiments  of  the  Fenian  Amcieoa,  Bafts,  eotild  ht 
ilee  from  fab  tplendfcl  sepulchre  at  Sheanu,  whew  he  reposes  wfch,  Fwdourf 
end  8*11,  the  oriental  Homer  and  CanOna,  and  behold  hie  name  assumed  by 
awe  Stott  of  Dromon),  the  most  Impudent  and  execrable  of  literary  pouben 
far  the  daily  prints. 

f  Horn  lUlowcd  to  the  original 


hi  their  place. 


The  provoceboo  alluded  Is  la  Lord  Byron's  no*,  page 
whOe  the  noire  was  In  pram.    Thaw  lines  ware  era**!  hi 
an  those  down  to,  "  With  you,  ye  Druids,"  Ac,  substHnted 
The  following  additional  Does  werr  written,  but  auppw—d  beH 

In  these  our  times,  wnh  daOy  wooden  bif , 
A  leaned  peer  k  IDk  a  lettered  pif  | 
Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who,  from 
Infers  that  peers  or  pig*  have  manly  sense  I 
Still  leas  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nta 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lords  and  swine. 

I  No  aww*  wJZI  tkttr,  win  itnumtJng  smile, 

Ttu  paraiyie  yutinf  qf  Cm  Bats. 

Tins  couplet  stood  in  the  fcot  ednJon, 

«  Nor  t*eu  a  hackney 'd  mm*  wffl  deign  to  mi 
On  minor  Byron,  or  mature  Carusfe." 

Opposite  them  Mnm  on  Lmd  Carls*,  Lord  Byron  has 
•ny  wbkh  he  perused  hi  IBM,  "Wrong  aba   the  muruoadw  was  net 
anmaVnt  to  hwbTy  the  auerUtji ." 

S  The  Earl  of  Carilslo  has  lately  pmmrnnd  an  a^hmait-ponuj  pwphlm 


Yes !  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 
And  hang  a  calf-skin*  on  those  recreant  lines. 

With  you,  ye  Druids !  rich  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  dairy  bread ; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Oifford's  heavy  hand 
Has  crush'd,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band 
On  "  all  the  talents*'  vent  your  venal  spleen  } 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen* 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 
And  Melville's  Mantlet  prove  a  blanket  too ! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 
And,  peace  be  with  you !  'tis  your  best  rewmri. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live ; 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labors  close, 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be  *t  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade, 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind. 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.^ 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  journals  fill, 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  still ; 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell's,} 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Halls  yells ; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew, 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  O.  P.  Q.j[ 

YWhen  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall, 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl. 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 
Heavens !  how  the  vulgar  stare  I  how  crowds  ap- 
plaud! 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud ! 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 
'Tis  sheer  ill-nature — don't  the  world  know  best  ? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 
And  Capel  Lofit**' declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade ! 
Swains !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade  2 
Lo !  Burns  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater  far, 
Gifford  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star, 
Forsook  the  labors  of  a  servile  state, 
Stemm'd  the  rude  storm  and  triumph'd  over  fate : 


«  Doff  that  nWWafde, 
And  hang  a  catfnkin  on  those  * 

or)  Carlisle's  works,  most  fceptendeatly  bound,  form  a  < 
ornament  to  bh)  hr inlwhrim  t 

»  The  rest  Is  aO  but  leather  and  prunella.*' 
f  "  MdvUlc's  Mantle,"  a  parody  on  «  DQah'a  Menua,"  •  pan 
I  This  lovely  BttleJemka,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew  K — 
bo  a  follower  of  the  Delta  Cnaxa  school,  and  has  pntxishnd  two 
very  mapacsabk  ahninfidcs  m  rhyme,  as  times  goj  besides  sundry 
the  style  of  the  In*  edition  of  the  Monk. 

To  the  above,  Lord  Byron  added,  In  ISMi  "She  amen  nm 
Morning  Poov-on  exceeding  good  match  and  Is  amen  duaoV- 
etter." 

iFromlhhlbietbepMa^^lntlMn^edmonsnwdthasi 
Though  Bell  has  lost  Ne  nightingales  ami  ovfa. 


And  Cruscatnph*,  iWug  from  the  dead. 
Revives  In  Lawn,  Oun,  and  X.  T.  Z. 

|  These  are  the  atgnaauve  of  v 


•  svfnr  youm,  fff  Th)  wSowmg1  pssngtnph  was  ■ 
Iby 


A.  J.*, 


on  the  stale  of  the  stage,  and  often  his  plan  of  bidding  an 
lo  be  hoped  Ms  loidsMp  will  be  pevnrinti  to  bring  forward  i 


m>L- MS.  no*  by  Lord  Br**.    ISM. 
Kb  I     ••  Capel  Lo6%Baq.,  the  Mmsenas  of 
far  the  aralmilhtiiiiilvereamant  a  Mod  of 

Jwdmtvo^ofrhyTW.UrtdoiiotkoowBowmhriucunm* 
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1  fan  why  no  more  ?  if  Phoebus  smile  on  you* 
Moomfield !  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ?• 
Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse  has  seised ; 
Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased : 
And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 
No  eonunon  be  enclosed,  without  an  ode. 
Oh !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 
Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 
Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul ! 
Te  tuneful  cobblers !  still  your  notes  prolong, 
Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 
So  shall  the  fair  your  handiwork  peruse ; 
Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please— perhaps  your  shoes. 
May  Moorlandf  wearers  boast  Pindaric  skill, 
And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 
While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 
And  pay  for  poems-— when  they  pay  for  coats. 
To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due, 
Neglected  genius !  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  oh  Campbell !  J  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers  !{  rise  at  last, 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arise !  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire, 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow**  lyre ; 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 
Assert  thy  country's  honor  and  thine  own. 
Whst !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  ? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  Burns ! 
No!  though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the  spurious 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food,  [brood, 
let  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
Who  least  affecting,  still  aftVct  the  most : 
Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel- 
Bear  witness  Gifford,  Sotheby,  Macneil.H 

"  Why  slambers  Gifford  ? "  once  was  ask' d  in  rain  ;* 

Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  let  us  ask  again* 

Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 

Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 

Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet  ? 

Sulks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 


'  *»  KiBwnld  BkaaraSehl's  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  ho  or  *»/  one  eb» 

***»  te  call  k,  an  itae  endoaore  of  *•  Hooiugtua  Green." 
t  Vi*  M  RcceDeetfom  of «  Weaver  to  the  MoorUmla  of  SuflbrdsWre," 
I  hwoeid  be  wpsrftuoas  to  retail  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  authors  of 

"Tfe  Pkawras  of  Meaner*  "  and  "The  Pleasures  of  Hone."  the  moat 


The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  tha  moat 
in  ear  language,  If  wo  except  Pope's  "  Essay  oo 
bat  e»  nur  poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of 
:  and  Bofewro  become  strange. 
Wfc  tint  ■eml^BynmliM  written,  fai  the  copy  of  ink  autre  which 

">w»ihi8ii. 

"PreUylflasJnajuellne 
Had* 


Things  of  Mho  Gertrude, 
WhBe  Mr.  Marmkn 
Led  a  gnat  amy  en, 
--      tlook 


>  promise  of  bis  flat 
1^>***am mB\  nrj  gmatuxk.-MS.no*  by  Lord  Bynm.    ISM. 

Iffi^MdMroftheBnvtad  end  Matted,  (be  fiat  amUpe  of  me  day, 
Mandator  of  JovsmL 


-jref  WMsiidts  Obsn«  e^  Tb^H  OeorYle^  e^  aothor 

--tua-,-anepkpoem. 

MsokQ,  whose  paema  are  deservedly  populnr,  pealfcvlarfy  **  Seotbuid'e 
*^«  the  Ways  of  War,"  of  which  ten  thoaaaad  eopke  were  aeM  at 

*  Mr.  GBhrt  |ii  inia-iii  pofaflcty  met  the  Barkd  aad  Mavtad  should  not 
*  be  hat  orfgtvl  werbs;  let  Uej  remember,  "Mox  la  relueuurtes  dra- 


Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path, 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath  ? 
Nor  blase  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifford !  be  thy  promise  claim'd, 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White  !•  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
fThe  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science'  self  destroyed  her  favorite  son ; 
Tes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  hclp'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  lowt 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten'd  days, 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise ; 
That  strain'd  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing : 
'Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme,  nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  thtt  fatal  word  to  genius — trite ; 
Ye£,  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  firet\ 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires :    / 
Tlfi^fac^iri^Virtue'rname  \e%  Crabbef  attest ; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 
$And  here  let  Shec|]  and  genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow : 
While  honors,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour : 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark'd 

afar, 
The  dime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er, 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 


•  Henry  Kb**  While  (Had  at  Cambridge,  m  October,  1808,  In  coiisrqiiBM 
of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  which  would  haws  matured  • 
mind  which  disease  end  poverty  could  not  Impair,  and  which  death  itself 
destroyed  rather  than  subdued.  His  poems  abound  m  each  beauties  as  moat 
impress  the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so  short  a  period  waa  slotted 
to  talents  which  would  hare  dignified  even  the  sacred  functions  be  waa 
emelluud  to  asaome. 

t  T*#  tpoller  mmpt  thmt  soaring  Jure  essay. 

Width  else  had  —unmd  mm  swaiei'tol  any. 

■o  aimed  by  Lord  Byron  on  reperustog  the  satire  to  ISIS.  Infermerede 
deaa,**  Hoe*  stood, 

«Tb»  sealer  aune;srtiU]  ray  pramletfok 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there." 

«J  CremV.— 1  consider  Cmbbe  and  Coleridge  aa  the  first  of  tone  timet  k 
pemt  of  power  and  g*nlos.— MS.  note  Ay  Lord  Byron.    WIS. 

S  And  koro  fst  Shtt,  *c— The  eimiiig  twenty-two  Bnes  were  inserted  bj 
the  second  edition. 

|  Mr.  thee,  author  of  "  Rhymes  on  An,"  and  "  Demut  M  Ait " 
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But  doubly  blest  ia  he  whose  heart  expends 
With  hallow* d  feelings  for  those  classic  lands ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye ! 
Wright  !*  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too  ; 
And  sore  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  i 


And  you,  associate  bards  !f  who  snatch'd  to  light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight ; 
Whose  mingling  tastes  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odors  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung, 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue : 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow'd  tone : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  muse's  violated  laws : 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime, 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme, 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorn'd  than  clear, 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear ; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass, 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass ; 
While  all  bis  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound : 
Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  oflenja  the  eye. J 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop, 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd:} 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  rouse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach : 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott! (J  resign  x>  minstrels  rude 

The  wilder  Slogan  of  a  border  feud : 

Let  others  spin  the  meagre  lines  for  hire ; 

Enough  for  genius  if  itself  inspire ! 

Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse, 

Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse ; 

IF  Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime  his  childish  verse, 

And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babes  at  nurse ; 

Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most, 

To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost :   [Moore, 

••Let  Moore  still  sigh ;  let  Strangford  steal  from 

And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore ; 

Let  Hay  ley  hobble  on,  Montgomery  rave, 

And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  stave ; 


•  Mr.  Wright,  lata  eonsoJ-ywral  for  the  Brren  Islands,  fa  author  of  a 
very  bra.itlful  porm  Just  puUUhwl :  K  b  entitled  "Ifara  look*,"  and  b 
dncrtpttve  of  the  lilrt  and  the  adjacent  court  of  Greco?. 

f  The  tranalalon  of  the  Anthology,  Bland  and  Merlvale,  hare  amen 
pubustaed  separate  poena,  which  evince  grains  that  only  requires  opportunity 
to  attain  eminence. 

J  The  neglect  of  the  ••  Botanic  Garden  "  It  wine  proof  of  returning  taste ; 
'he  scenery  la  tu  eofc  n-comroendatlon. 

I  Means.  Lainbe  and  Lloyd,  the  moat  Ignoble  fbflowees  ofSoirthey  and  Co. 

I  Br  the  by,  I  hope  that  In  Mr.  Beott'i  neat  poem  hit  hero  or  heroine  will 
fa*  km  addicted  to  "  Grimarye,"  ami  more  to  grammar,  than  the  Ladr  of 
the  Lay  and  her  bravo,  William  of  Delomine. 

f  Again*  utis  pass  tge  on  Wordsworth,  and  the  following  Una  on  Coh> 
|(df%  Lord  Byron  hna  written,  "  unjust." 

'  tM  Moon  •*»  •if*.— FWh  edition.    The  original  raadhif  was.  "  Let 
-b.tewd." 


Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line , 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle,*  Matilda  and  the  rest 
Of  Orubb-street  and  of  GrosYenor-place  the  best, 
Scrawl  on,  'till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Should  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays ; 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine, 
Demand  a  hallow' d  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 
8ay  I  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 
Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  clan, 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
fFor  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Robin  Hood  ? 
Scotland !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard. 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward ! 
Tet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  ia  no  more, 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before  ; 
To  future  times  her  future  fame  recall, 
And  aave  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 

J  Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope, 

To  conquer  ages  and  with  time  to  cope ? 

New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 

And  other  victors?  fill  the  applauding  skies ; 

A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 

Whose  tons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song ; 

E'en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may 

claim 

The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name  1 
When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  Bleeps  at  last ; 
And  glory  like  the  phoenix  midst  her  flres,| 
Exhales  her  odors,  blazes,  and  expiree. 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 


It  may  b»  asked  why  1  have  oensurad  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ay  t— iJba 
and  relative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  relume  of  puerile  poem  a  few  yearn 
ago?— The  guaidbuisMp  woe  nominal,  at  leant  aa  far  aa  I  have  been  ebe  ft 
-  war;  uw  rekuJonaUp  1  canoe*  help,  awl  am  very  aorry  for  *;  bet »  ah 
Mp  seemed  to  torgvt  It  on  a  very  essential  occasion  to  me,  I  shaB  not 
burden  my  memory  with  die  recollection.  !  do  not  think  Sad  pmanl 
differences  sanction  the  unjust  condemnation  of  a  brother  scrambler ;  bat  Teal 
no  reason  why  they  should  act  aa  a  preventive  when  the  author,  aobV  at 
ignoble,  has,  far  a  series  of  years,  beguiled  a  "  discerning  pnfaBs"  (aa  (hi 
advertisements  have  It)  with  divers  reams  of  moat  orthodox,  fanpsrU 
nonsense.  Beaaiee,  I  do  not  step  aside  to  vituperate  the  earl :  no— bb  wnnw 
come  fairly  in  review  with  those  of  other  patrician  IhenttL  If,  before  I  escaped 
from  my  teens,  1  said  any  thing  In  favor  of  Ms  ktrdehhjft  paper  bewfca,  b  was 
in  the  way  of  dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the  advice  of  othen  San  my 
own  Judgment,  and  1  seise  the  first  opportunity  of  prunouaowg  av/ abtfeN 
ntauon.  t  have  heard  thai  some  persons  conceive  me  to  be  uai* 
obligations  to  Lord  Carlisle :  if  so,  t  ehall>»  moat  particularly  happy  to  ham 
what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  thev  may  be  duly  appreciated  and 
pubUciy  acknowledged.  What  1  hare  humbly  advanced  aa  an  opbnoa  os 
his  printed  things,  I  am  prepared  to  aupptwt,  If  necessary,  by  Ojuctanoni 
from  elegina,  odes,  eulugiea,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  and  dataty  Drag*. 
dies  bearing  Ms  name  and  mark : 

"  What  can  ennoble  knave*,  or  /bolt  or  cowards  f 
Abu  I  iwt  all  ti»bjood  of  all  the  Howards." 
So  saya  Pope.    Amen  I 

Much  too  lavage,  winterer  the  foundation  might  be.— <MS.  naff  Ja/I** 

yron.    1818. 

Thto  note  first  appealed  ■  the  second  edkkm. 

t  In  the  first  edition,  "  OutiawM  Sherwood's." 

$  Y*  eabaf  amdU,  *&— The  faaVwiog  twelve  finca  wen  loindueed  b} 


$  "  Tottere  humo,  vletorque  vffani  voKure  per  on." 

\LtotStfhMdxw^SsrJ^.-TtoAirt\u)itoti&1boUn.\   How 
uneUthsrsf    MS.  nam  by  Lord  Bgrm.    WIS. 
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ShaH  these approach  the  mine?  ah,**!  she flits, 
•Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Beaton's  prise } 
Though  printers  condeseend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare,  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle.-f 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  Hit.  J 
Te.  who  in  Granta's  honors  would  surpass, 
Most  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  lull-grown  ass ; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

{There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  "  to  please," 

Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 

A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 

A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 

Condemn'*  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  i 

And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine, 

Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 

Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.) 

Oh !  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  M 

At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace : 

MSo  lost  to  Phoebus,  that  nor  Hodgson'sff  i 

Can  nuke  thee  better,  or  poor  Hewson'sg  worse. 

Bat  where  fur  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 

The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave ; 

On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she}}  wove, 

To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove ; 

Where  Bichards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires, 

And  modern  Britons  glory  in  their  sires.|||| 


t1tn  fate  original 


Wl*  odea  by  Boy*,  and  epfa  eoage  by  Boyfa  f 
Heyn  whan  ban**  page  If  «ffl  apaekl  by  wbfat, 

1  ao  aacwd  thnat  ta  bid  at  to. 


I  Tn  "Genoa  of  Boyfa,  •»  w*fl  known  to  the  vafarin  of  whfat,  ebon,  4c 
■»  a*  te  be  ■u|noaunltrt  by  the  rsgarin  of  hb  peetbaj  najnenke,  whoa 
rWeajromml,aoex»naty  anted  tn  tb«  adveftbetneol,  el  the "  pfagun 


Por  me,  who,  thus  unask'd,*  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
tZeal  for  her  honor  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age ; 
No  just  applause  her  honored  name  shall  lose, 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 
Oh !  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 
What  Tyre  appear* d  in  her  meridian  hour, 
Tis  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion !  to  have  been 
Berth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen . 
But  Rome  decay'd,  and  Athens  strew' d  the  plain. 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shatter'd  in  the  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate. ' 
With  warning  ever  scoff  d  at,  till  too  late ; 
TC  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine, 
And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine.1 

Then,  hapless  Britain !  be  thy  rulers  blest, 

The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest ! 

Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 

The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 

While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit, 

And  old  dame  Portland^  fills  the  place  of  Pits 

Yet  once  again  adieu !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale } 
And  Afric'sfl  coast  and  Calpe'sY  adverse  height, 
And  8tambours#+  minarets  must  greet  my  sight: 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's  native  clnme,tt 
Where  Kaff£  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with 

snows  sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  pressff 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess : 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far, 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr; 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin M  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  vertu ; 
Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian  freaks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  maim'd  antiques ; 


en*  eataeraafe*  b  wihcr  of  a  poem  deaorainalod  the  «  Ait  of  Pnnfag  ," 
m *>—  a  am  awaito,"  containing  Ifcde  pleanntry  and  ten  poetry.  Re 
■»eea  n  naawJy  eSpaadfary  Md  collector  of  caJumnfee  far  Uw  "fedrfat." 

V  an  «> young  raaa  would  exchange  the  nrngejhea  fhr  me 

■wannran,  ani  aadearor  to  take  •  decent  degree  fa  hb  unireniry,  a  might 
•Wnmily  prore  not*  eerriceuUe  than  hb  praeent  salary. 

T  "lanCanarfalgaaake  the  Emperor  Piefcua  tniiMportod  •  oonridenble 
Mr  of  Vmdab."--Gibboo'.  Decline  and  Pall,  p.  83,  »„l.  H.  Then  b  no 
■»»»»nwnbt  tho  troth  of  fbfa  uaertfeaj  (he  breed  b  ettll  In  high  perfce* 

T««»  hm  awn  wan  aabatltoted  lor  Dm  following  fa  the  odftnaj  ana. 
•nfan 

Tot  hold    oe  when  by  Hcaeea'e  atrpreme  behest, 
Jf  band,  tn  rlgbteeea  had  preaerred  the  mt, 
la  SodoaVa  fated  town,  far  Uranta'a  name 
Lot  Hodgeaa'a  genua  plead,  ami  nee  her  Rune. 

"  *  ntf  n  Jfeatao,  mat,  u*v-Thfa  couplet,  Una  abend  fa  the  fifth 


i  m  bet  fa  ehaaw, 


Tt  Tab  geart %  name  lanoJrn  ao  praJae;  the  man  who  fa  tranaa. 

f*  *■*»»■  nanaaliinalaB  geafaa  may  well  be  expected  to  axed  fa  arfg* 
**  —***-,  of  which  k  b  to  be  hoped  we  dull  aooa  eee  a  ajeaadfcJ 

UBawMCaubHEeo^aakbwibba. 

tf"h«nanantecnfeB. 

II  The  "AUrlgfaal  Brfcna,"  aa  esoelfant  f 


.* 


Bee  bade  no  aaara  the  follbo  of  bar  ago." 

I  And\rrflhybmrdalogviAa«om*tik**b».  Wkhthbtejeetheeataa 
aaded  in  the  original  edftfoa. 

I  A  Mend  of  mine  being  aakedwhyhb  grace  of  Poitlaad  waa  abated  to 
aaoldvomaa?  irpllnl,  "he  euppcaod  h  waabeeaate  he  waa  peat  bearing." 
Hb  grace  b  now  gathered  to  Mb  giaadmothon,  when  he  ebepe  aa  eound  aa 
oter;  t^  ercn  bb  tkrp  waa  better  thaji  bb  eoOiafuee' waking.    181 L 

I  Afrfc'a coo*.    Saw  k,  Anguet,  \m^-MS.  now ey  Lorsifanav    ISkaV 

f  Gftjrdtoir.  Saw  k,  Aogiat,  \W»^-M8.  mat  Ay  Lmrl  Bynm.    ISIS. 

•  •  Sumbool.    Waa  there  the  aummer  of  1810.-JoW.  aaaaey  Lord  £b*m. 


tt<       _ 

11  Mount  Caocaeue.    Saw  the  dbUat  ridge  of,  1810, 18il^A/5.  aw  % 
LmtBynm.    181ft. 
ff  Bvt  ahouid  Itatk  rvfara,  ao  wmpifig  arvee 

aasilaVag.ae. 
Theee  Imr  Hnea  were  altered  fa  the  fifth  edition.    They  ortgfaaSj  atood, 
"  Bat  asould  I  beck  return,  no  b(anr*d  eage 
Shall  drag  my  eenunon-phce  took  oa  the  etage  1 
Let  vafa  VaJeocfa  •  rival  luckkaa  Carr, 
Aad  ■qaal  him  whoae  work  he  eeagbt  to  mar." 
||  Lord  DgfawoiiklauBiwieuadeia  that  ail  the  D^ew,  whfcanl  wltha* 
aaaa>fahbeiaae*aBop,aretheworkofPbkUMl    ••Ciadat Janaa»|» 


*  Tmbrmdhamibthlikptrjmmm.    lo the Sret odhfaa,  « There hao 
n«onto*Mfatetrsthefthbajaenjg^^  B^^ 

•  fa  be  baud  than  at  tab  day." 


Lord  Valencia  (whan  trouiendoaa  tnveb  an  fcitheaeatog  with  daa 
deeanlfam,  gnpbbal,  tc^ognphbaj,  typogrrphJcaf)  depnea\  oa  SbJeaa 
Carrt  aalucky  auk,  that  Dubob'a  ntln  prenatad  hfa  |ianhan  of  an 
u Stranger  fa  beiand."— On,  fie,  my  lord?'  haa  yoar  kmfahlp  ao  nan 
fedfag  far  a  kalow-toojbt  t  bat "  two  of  a  bade,"  they  eay,  4a. 
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BYB01CS  #OUU. 


And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 

For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art : 

Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 

I  leaTe  topography  to  rapid*  Oellf 

And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 

To  stun  the  public  ear— at  least  with  prose. 

Thus  far  Pre  held  my  undisturbed  career, 
Prepared  for  rancor,  steel'd  'gainst  selfish  fear: 
This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  disdained  to  own- 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown : 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavowM ; 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away  :— 
Cheer  on  the  pack !  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
TJnscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  house,* 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse. 


'  aaatf.   Tan  altoftd  fa  i 


"RipU,"iadMdl  B«Uipofim|AtodMdtypH«pW»dlDiif  P*u»«» 
iimhili  ii  In  ftT  i  J  r '  '  alMkifli  «daafcM  btfer*  1  «w  tat  Tntd, 
tat  aaw  ten  kamad  better  thaa  is  tack  ha  bum  with  what  doat  batoaf  to 
JL-J**  to  tot  JV*  ***m. 

aUO^Topof-qaytf  Troy*  aad  Ithaca  f  caaart  toil  to  w 
■pintadMi  «T  «f«i7  ■«  potototod  of  d«Hleu  tMto,  m  wdl  tor  tlto 
am  Mr.  QeU  canvrya  u  tht  ntod  of  (he  wader,  u  for  tht  abflfc/  nd 
Sm  napacd*  work.  dapby—M*  to  aS  fe  ajr^  aJUtoa»_ 

8tacaiacfc)f0»p»iaof  Troy.wy  npalini  mi  aoawvhat  chaqgai  aa  to 
*aab*toaato.    G^'i«ur«7w«bu«yaad«uper«d»L-J/5.iiPl»iirLorrf 


•  Ifea.  TUtodbeSt  to  mSaalWL^Jaiaaatola  !**%**•. 
ffltoto.   FaaarfBMkiaVv-JlKaaftasJartaV"*   ISM. 


By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  jage 
Bdina'a  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough. 
And  feel  they  too  are  "  penetrable  stuff; " 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fsO 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall, 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyes ; 
But  now  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
Pre  learn'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth: 
Learn'd  to  deriae  the  critic's  starch  decree, 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowd's  applaud  or  hiss ; 
Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymstera  frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down ; 
And,  arm'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  8cotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  I've  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay* 
Hath  wrong'd these  righteous  times,  let  others  say: 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare,  f 


»rMdto**itrt«yt 


TteMMtoJfofSMBflke 


Ito*»;a9whraa7lu/.a 


•f  (ha  kijanajaraa*e/0»cDaal,i 
— o— lpm«f»  battftoto—— d  inpcM  Mhali 
JkjrM.   A*>I4»1SML 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARGUMENT    INTENDED   FOB   THE    BATIKS    WAS    IK   THE 
ORIGINAL    MANUSCRIPT,    BUT    NOT    PUBLISHED. 


WBtWowkworth;  bat  fcwaWth  Mr.  Cokrldgt  tad  ha  atop  ca  a  jomg  aat-fc  ilfajiiiiii  to  * 
Unit  (tat  to*),  aad  Sm  Lead  Saaagtord    rwnmnwnrirth  M>.  Hah?  to  am  aa  aaaa*a 

Mr.  OmhMito    y»n»lhlwrli  vkh  the  Bar. Bowlac   and  depknfh  _Sa  iMtowftwry  **>  of  I 

i  Edtaburfb  Ravtowara—calfelh 
Oak  faopudj  and  daBwiaaM}  aajtoato  an  Dm  mam  of  combat;   the  Tamed,  ToBjmOj.  I 


toanMi^i  tacorponaioo  of  tht  boSota  wfch  ha  dndpt  and  ■wfart   Brtwhargh  1 

i,  Ffwua,  Lamia,  tydoay  Smah,  Bwafbam,  4*-Tha  Lard  Holkad  apptooded  tor  dfcaa*  tad  vm 

Hook,  Rayaolda,  Kanoey,  Cawry,  if     SanrMaa,  Cdmaa,  aad  Cumbortaod  taOal  vaaa  to  tiai    uliiw 

that  rhyma;   much  batter  nnt    HtSa,  Ram  MatOda,  tad  X  Y.  l^Bagaa,  CtcaahaT.  QWaa,  I 

it  mm    Cblalaai    ■lUmilin  Plat    SuijE   Pujaai       


POSTSCRIPT/ 


t  mati  ben  mformerf,  since  the  presnet  edition 
wwt  to  press,  thai  my  trusty  and  well-beloved 
tourim,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  preparing 
BMt  vehement  critique  on  my  poor,  gentle,  u 
tmutmg  Mnee,  whom  they  hare   already  to  be- 
aerOled  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry : 


I  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  8ir  Andrew  Ague- 
eheek  saithv  "  an'  I  had  known  he  was  so  conning 
of  fence,  I  had  seen  him  damned  ere  I  had  taught 
him."  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  shall  be  beyond  the 
Botphorns  before  the  next  number  has  passed  the 
Tweed !  But  I  yet  hope  to  light  my  pipe  with  it  in 
Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice, 
of  personality  towards  their  great  literary  anthro- 
pophagus,  Jeffrey ;  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with 
him  sad  his  dirty  pack,  who  feed  by  "  lying  and 
•Undering,"  and  slake  their  thirst  by  "  evil  speak- 
ing?" I  hare  adduced  facts  already  well  known, 
«nd  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  have  stated  my  free  opinion, 
nor  has  he  thence  sustained  any  injury;— what 
scavenger  was  ever  soiled  by  being  pelted  with 
md  ?  It  may  be  said  that  I  quit  England  because 
I  have  censured  there  ••  persons  of  honor  and  wit 
shoot  town,"  but  I  am  coming  back  again,  and 
their  Tengeaace  will  keep  hot  till  my  return.  Those 
who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  motives  for 
baring  England  are  rery  different  from  fears, 
literary  or  personal:  those  who  do  not,  may  one 
«*y  be  convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
thing,  my  name  has  not  been  concealed;  I  have 
tan  mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer  for  my 
and  m  daily  expectation  of  sundry 


cartels ;  but,  alas,  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  ores," 
or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  nowHt- 
days. 

There  is  a  youth  ycleped  Hewson  Clarke  (Subaadl 
esquire),  a  siser  of  Emmanuel  College,  and,  I  believe, 
a  denisen  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  whom  I  have 
introduced  in  these  pages  to  much  better  company 
than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  meet;  he  is,  not- 
withstanding, a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no  reason 
that  I  can  discover,  except  a  personal  quarrel  with 
a  bear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellow 
ship,  and  whom  the  jealousy  of  his  Trinity  contem- 
poraries prevented  from  success,  has  been  abusing 
me,  and  what  is  worse,  the  defenceless  innocent 
above  mentioned,  in  "The  Satirist"  for  one  year 
and  some  months.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of 
having  given  him  any  provocation ;  indeed,  I  am 
guiltless  of  having  heard  his  name  till  coupled  witl 

The  Satirist."  He  has  therefore  no  reason  U* 
complain,  and  I  dare  say  that,  like  Sir  Fretful  Pis 
giary,  he  is  rather  plea—d  than  otherwise.  I  havr 
now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me  the  honor  tu 
notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book 
except  the  editor  of  "  The  Satirist,"  who,  it  seems 
is  a  gentleman— God  wot !  I  wish  he  could  impart  a 
little  of  his  gentility  to  his  subordinate  scribblers. 
I  hear  that  Mr.  Jerningham  is  about  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  his  Maecenas,  Lord  Carlisle:  I  hop* 
not :  he  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  in  the  very  short 
intercourse  I  had  with  him,  treated  me  with  kind 
ness  when  a  boy,  and  whatever  he  may  say  a  do 

pour  on,  I  will  endure."  I  havn  nothing  forth* 
to  add,  save  a  general  note  of  thanksgiving  to 
readers,  purchasers,  and  pubUsaen,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Scott,  I  wish 

«Tt4md**ftftiff«d4sH 
Jasfavew^a^ft-taussV* 


HINTS   FROM   HORACE: 


AH  ALLUSION  IN  BNOLISH  VBBSB  TO  THH  BPISTLB  "  AD  FI&ONB8,  DS  ART!  POCTICA,"  J.«W 
•    ZHTHNDHD  AS  A  SBQUHL  TO  "BNOLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  RBTIBWBRS." 


Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
Bis  costly  canvass  with  each  flatter'd  lace, 
▲bused  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
8ew  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ? 
Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honor  to  a  mermaid's  tail  ? 
Or  low*  Dugost  (as  once  the  world  hss  seen) 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen  ? 
Hot  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gsg  his  grinning  friends. 
Believe  me,  Moschus,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet. 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  know, 
May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthened  bow ; 
We  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task, 
And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask  ; 
But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams- 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

Humano  eapiti  eervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  relit,  et  varias  inducers  plumas, 
Undique  collatis  membris,  at  turpiter  strum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  fermoea  superne ; 
Spectatum  admini  risum  tcneatis,  amid  ? 
Credite,  Pisones,  iflte  tabulss  fore  librum 
Persimilem,  cuius,  velut  egri  somnia,  vans 
•Fingentur  species,  ut  nee  pes,  nee  caput  uni 
Reodatur  forme.    Pictorious  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  rait  sequa  potestas 
Bdmus,  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque 

vicissim: 
Bed  non  ut  plaoidis  coeant  immitia ;  non  ut 
Berpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 


•  ta  aa  Bags*  anraptpr,  watoa  lads  to  w.y  itrad«tannrth 
—  flS*w»Iwd  an  Moooat  of Ca»  dh«/  dauba*  iiliaianofl 

B ,  aad  ta»  Bniwaawm  aaaaa,  Se.    Tat  artfa*  k  pnbritj  m  a 

ayama»ra;aTwlUttharcgaaaaac 


A  laborM,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends ; 
And  nonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down, 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  legal  gown: 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  pills 
The  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  gothic  halls, 
King's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  as4 

old  walls: 
Or  in  advent'rous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow  or  the  river  Thames.* 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine- 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  likeNan  alehouse  sign; 
You  plan  a  ease— it  dwindles  to  ajrt; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street— fasting  and  forget ' 
Langh'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  review, 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till  true. 

In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire, 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

Incccptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  protean 
Purpureus,  Tate  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assuitur  pannus ;  cum  lucus  et  era  Diana*, 
Et  proper  an  tia  aquas  per  ameenoe  asnbitas  acres, 
Aut  flumen  Rhesnim,  ant  planus  describitur  areas. 
8ed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus :  et  fortaase  cupretssn 
8cis  simularc :  quid  hoc{  si  fractis  enatat  exepet 
Navibus,  eere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  amphora  caspit 
Inatitui :  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quod  vis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unus 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater,  etjuvenes  patre  digni, 
Decipimur  specie  recti.    Brevis  esse  labor©, 
Obscurus  fio :  sectantem  levia,  nerd 
Deficiunt  animique:  professus  grandia,  target: 
Serpit  humi  tutus  nimhim  timiausque  proeells) 
Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 
Delphinum  sylvis  appmgit,  fluetibua  aprum. 


arid  Sh  nam  af  -am.'*-***. 


HDm  reox  HOBACE. 


Ike  sraasar  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 

(Give  tar,  my  friend,  for  thou  bast  been  a  scribe) 

Ait  led  astray  by  acme  peculiar  fan*. 

I  labor  to  be  brie*— become  obscure ; 

One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  feet; 

Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast ; 

Too  law  a  third  crawl*  on,  afraid  to  fly, 

He  spins  hia  subject  to  satiety; 

Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 

Pish  in  the  wood*,  and  boars  beneath  the  wares ! 

Unless  your  care's  exact,  your  judgment  nice 

The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  rice ; 

None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  part, 

like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 

for  galligaskins  Slowshears  is  your  man, 

But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan.* 

Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  same 

Ai  Vulcan's  feet  to  bear  Apollo's  frame ; 

Or,  with  a  fair  complexion,  to  expose 

Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  but— a  bottle  nose ! 

Bear  authors !  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength, 
And  ponder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length ; 
Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 
Bat  lucid  Order,  and  "Wit's  siren  roice, 
Await  Ac  poet  skilful  in  his  choice ; 
with  natire  eloquence  he  soars  along, 
Grace  in  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  his  song. 

Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line ; 
This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject, 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select. 
Nor  alight  applause  will  candid  pens  afford 
To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word. 
Then  fear  not  if  'tis  needful  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  m  use, 
(As  Pittf  has  furnish'd  us  a  word  or  two, 
Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do ;) 
80  you  indeed,  with  care,— (but  be  content 
To  take  this  licence  rarely  )—may  invent. 

In  vitium  ducit  culpa?  foga,  si  caret  arte. 
jEinilium  circa  ludum  faber  imus  et  ungues 
Jsxprimet,  et  molles  imitabitur  acre  capfllos ; 
InJeiix  opens  gumma,  quia  ponere  totum 
Ncseiet.    Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem, 
Kon  maris  esse  velim,  ^uam  praro  rirere  naso, 
Spectandnm  nigris  ocuha  nigroque  cajnllo. 

Sumito  matenem  restris,  qui  scribitis,  squam 
firibu* ;  et  rersate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent, 
Quid  raleant  humeri.    Cui  lecta  potcnter  erit  res, 
Nee  fiacundia  d  turret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordiuis  haec  virtus  erit  et  renus,  aut  ego  fallor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicst,  jam  nunc  debentia  dici 
Ptsraque  difierat,  et  praesena  in  tempus  omittat; 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat  promissi  carminia  auctor. 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  caustusques  serendis ; 
Dixeris  egregie,  notum  si  callida  rerbum 
Reddident  junctura  novum.    Si  forte  necesse  est 
IndiciU  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis 
Contanget ;  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter, 
Et  nova  actaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  ndem,  si 
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New  words  nnd  credit  in  these  latter  days, 

If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase. 

What  Chaucer,  Spencer  did,  we  scarce  refuse 

To  Dryden's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 

If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not, 

As  well  as  William  Pitt  and  Walter  Scott  ? 

Sinoe  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 

Enrich'd  our  island's  ill-united  tongues ; 

Tig  tnen— and  shall  be—lawful  to  PT3sent 

Reform  in  writing,  as  in  parliamtaL 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 

So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please. 

And  we  and  ours,  alas !  are  due  to  fate, 

And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 

Though  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  commerce  calls, 

Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals ; 

Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes   drain'd, 

sustain 

The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain. 
And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 
Protect  the  vessel  from  old  ocean's  roar, 
All,  Ul  must  perish ;  but,  surviving  last, 
The  lore  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past. 
True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  revive;  • 
Though  those  shall  sink,  which  now  appear  to  thrive. 
As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 
Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels  wage, 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page  ? 
His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stansa  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish  or  the  friend's  complaint. 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel,  rhyme  or  blank  P 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ! 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puzsling  as  a  Chancery  suit. 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt— see  Dryden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick's  dean.f 

Orssco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta.    Quid  autem 
Ceecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
Virgilio  Varioque  ?  ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca 
Si  possum,  invideor,  cum  lingua  Catania  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?    Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 
Signatum  prsesente  nota  producere  nomen. 

Ut  silvas  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos ; 
Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas, 
Et  juvenura  ritu  fiorcnt  modo  nata,  vigentque 
Dcbemur  morti  nos  nostraque:  sive  receptus 
Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 
Regis  opus ;  stcrilisve  diu  palus,  aptaque  remis, 
V icinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrum : 
Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  annus, 
Doctus  iter  melius ;  mortaiia  facta  .peribunt ; 
Neddm  sermonum  stet  honos,  et  gratia  vivas. 
Multa  renascentur,  qua?  jam  cecidere ;  cadentque 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  ct  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 

Res  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella, 
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Blank  Terse  is  sow,  with  one  consent,  allied 

To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 

Though  mad  Almanzor  rhymed  in  Dryden's  days, 

No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modern  plays ; 

While  modest  Comedy  her  Terse  foregoes 

For  jest  andjnm*  in  very  middling  prose. 

Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  show  the  worse, 

Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  Terse, 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear, 

Poor  virgin  1  damn'd  some  twenty  times  a  year ! 

Whate'er  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight : 

Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  state. 

At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan, 

And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone ; 

Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 

Where  angry  Townly  lilts  his  voice  on  high . 

Again  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings, 

When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  things  ; 

And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire, 

To  "  hollowing  Hotspur  "  t  and  the  sceptred  sire. 

Tie  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art, 
To  polish  poems ;  they  must  touch  the  heart : 
Where'er  the  scene  be  laid,  whate'er  the  song, 
Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche'er  may  please  you— any  thing  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears ;  but,  by  his  leave, 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banish'd  Romeo  feign'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Lull'd  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face, 
And  men  look  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye ; 
For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man, 
And  actors  copy  nature— when  they  can. 

Quo  scribi  possent  numero  monstravit  Homerus. 

Yersibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum; 
Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
Quia  tamen  exiguos  elegos  eraiserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo ; 
Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem,  grandesque  cothurni, 
Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Yincentem  streoitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Musa  dedit  fiaibus  divos,  puerosque  deonim, 
Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Etiuvenum  curas,  et  libera  vina  referre. 

TJescriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores, 
Cur  ego,  si  noqueo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ? 
Cur  nescire,  pudens  prave,  quam  discere  malo  ? 

Yersibus  ezponi  tragicis  res  comiea  non  vult, 
Indignatur  item  privans,  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestss. 
Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comosdia  tollit, 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore : 
Et  tragieus  plerumque  dolet  sermons  pedestri. 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Frojicit  ampullas  et  sesqtupedalia  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querela,    [sunto, 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata;  dulcia 
Et,  quocunque  volent;  animum  auditoris  agunto. 
TJt  rfdentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adflent 
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8he  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  total, 
Raised  to  the  stars,  or  levell'd  with  the  ground; 
And  for  expression's  aid,  'tis  said,  or  sung, 
She  gave  our  mind's  interpreter-the  tongs*, 
Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  bin  dispone 
(At  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense ; 
O'erwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit, 
And  raise  a  laugh  with  any  thing  but  wit 

To  skilful  writers  it  will  much  import, 

Whence  spring  their  scenes,  from  common  life  « 

court; 

Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear, 
To  draw  a  "  Lying  Valet,"  or  a  "  Lear," 
A  sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  from  school, 
A  wandering  "  Peregrine,"  or  plain  «  John  Bull  ;• 
All  persons  please,  when  nature's  voice  prevent, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  born  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  a  plot: 
Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not ? 
One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene: 
Make  it  appear  as  if  it  might  have  been. 

If  some  Drawcansir  you  aspire  to  draw, 
Present  him  raving,  and  above  all  law : 
If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  plann'd, 
Macbeth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hind; 
For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  or  evil,     ^^ 
Constance,  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Bern 
But  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay, 
And  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way, 
True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  past, 
Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last 

Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail, 
Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale ; 
And  yet,  perchance,  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 
A  hackney'd  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err; 

Humani  vultus :  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  «** 
Primum  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  1*hw» 
Telephe,  vel  Peleu,  male  si  mandate  loqueni, 
Aut  dormitabo,  aut  ridebo :  tristia  mcestom 
Vultum  verba  decent;  iratum,  plena nunaroBi 
Ludentem,  lasciva ;  severum,  seria  dicta. 
Format  enim  nature  prius  nos  intus  ad  opm"^. 
Fortunarum  habitum ;  juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  W»l 
Aut  ad  humum  mcerore  gravi  deducit,  et  ang»» 
Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua- 
Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta,  ( 
Romani  tollent  equites  peditesque  cachhintiin. 

Intererit  multum,  Davusne  loquatur  an  ne«*i 
Maturusne  senex,  act  anhnc  florente  invents 
Fervidus :  an  matrons  potens,  and  sedula  antra  i 
Mercatorne  vagus,  cultorne  vxrentis  agelli; 
Colchus  an  Assyrius ;  Thebis  nutritus,  «n^JP» 

Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  conveniento»flag» 
Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achulem ; 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabiuis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  atnus. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  fielilis  Ino; 
Perfldus  Ixion ;  Iovaga;  tristis  Orestes; 
Si  quid  inexpertum  scenes  oommittis,  et  awM 
Personam  formare  novam ;  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constat 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dioere ;  twp* 
Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducts  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indietaque  primus. 

Public*  materies  pxivati  juris  erit,  si  4      ^ t 

Nee  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbssV 
Neo  verbum  verbo  ourabis  redder©  fid  us 
Interpres,  neo  desilies  imitator  in  I 
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Yet  espy  sot  toe  dose  y,  tat  record, 
More  justly .  thought  for  thought  than  word  for  word : 
Nor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways. 
Bat  only  follow  where  he  merit*  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard !  whom  luoUess  late  may  lead 

To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 

Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls, 

Beware— for  God's  sake,  don't  begin  like  Bowles  !* 

"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain," 

And  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ?— 

He  rinks  to  Southey'e  lerel  in  a  trice, 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice ! 

Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 

The  temper'd  warblings  of  his  master  lyre : 

8oft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit " 

He  speaks,  but  as  his  subject  swells  along, 

Berth,  heaven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song. 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witness'd  all  already  done ; 

Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 

To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene ; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight,  [light; 

Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness— » 

And  tram  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds, 

We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 

If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 

What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster's  ear ; 

If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 

Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain's  fall, 

Deserve  those  plaudits— etudy  nature's  page, 

And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age ; 

While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 

Life's  little  tale  so  oft,  so  vainly  told. 

Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet,  aut  operis  lex. 

Nee  sio  monies,  ut  scriptor  Cyclicus  olim : 
"Fortunam  Priami  cantabo,  et  nobile  bellum." 
Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu 
Parturiunt  montes :  naacetur  ridiculus  mus. 
Qaarito  rectius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte ! 
"Die  mihi,  Musa,  virum  captas  post  tempera 

Trojm 
Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit,  et  urbes." 
Non  ramum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
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Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days, 
His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  his  plays 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans, 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens ! 

Behold  him  freshman !  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  •Virgil's  devilish  verses  and  his  own, 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse, 
He  flies  from  Tayell's  frown  to  "  Fordham's  Mews ;  *' 
(Unlucky  Tavell !  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils  and  by  bears.f) 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain, 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Rough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash, 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash ; 
Constant  to  nought— save  hasard  and  a  whore, 
Tet  cursing  both— for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease, 
The  p— x  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees) ; 
Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  term  away 
And,  unexpell'd  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 
Master  of  arts !  as  hells  and  clubs%  proclaim, 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name ! 

Launched  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank, 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 
Sits  in  the  senate ;  gets  a  son  and  heir ; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  call'd  to  cheer, 
His  son's  so  sharp— he'll  see  the  dog  a  peer! 

Manhood  declines— age  palsies  every  limb , 
He  quits  the  scene— or  else  the  scene  quits  him , 

Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  et  cum  Cyclope  Charvb* 
Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri,  [dm 
Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  eventum  featinat ;  et  in  mediae  res 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit,  et  qua) 
Desperat  tractate  nitescere  posse,  relinquit^: 
Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum. 

Tu,  quid  ego  pt  populus  mecum  aesideret,  audt 
Si  plausoris  eges  aul«a  manentis,  et  usque 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dicat 
33tatia  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 
Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 
Beddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  oede  certo 
Signat  humum ;  gestit  paribus  colluaere,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas. 

ImberbU  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equis  canibusque,  et  aprici  gramine  campi ; 
Cereus  in  vitium  flecta,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  axis, 
Sublimis,  cupidusquq,  et  amata  relinquere  pemiz. 

Conversis  studiis,  setae  animusque  virilis 
Quserit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  nonori ; 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret* 


Harvey,  ths  dmikScr  of  the  drsntomw  of  the  blood,  oasd  to  amg 
away  VTi^lnhkoo*a<7«fadoilimtioo,ajideay,  "the  book  had  a  devl." 
Now.siiehaohanctaraslamoopying  would  probably  fling  k  away  ako, 
b»K  rather  wish  that  the  devfl  had  ths  book;  not  from  any  dklika  to  ths  poet, 
bMawdl-fiMindedhoi^rorofhexaamlas.    Indeed  ths  puhlfc  sehool  panaswi  s» 

kmg  and  short "  k  enough  to  beget  an  andpathy  to  poetry  tor  the  icaidat 
of  a  man's  Bfe,  and,  perhaps,  so  far  may  be  an  advantage. 

f  **  lnfandum,  ngina,  Junes  renovam  dokaara."  1  dan  say  Mr.  Tarsi 
(Id  whom  I  mean  no  affront)  will  understand  me;  and  it  k  no  matter whsthst 
any  on*  eke  does  or  no.— To  ths  above  events,  "qnsqos  ipse  takeirlma  vkl 
at  quorum  pan  mafoa  fot,"  ail  Smot  and  tenns  baa 

|  «  HeO,"  a  ganung>b«UM  w  oelled,  when  you  i 
a  good  deal.  ••  aob,"  a  pbaaant  purgatory,  When 
ootanpfsasd  to  bs  shsitsil  at  att. 


yon  kse  mosB,andan 
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Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves, 
And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves ; 
Counts  cent,  per  cent.,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  frets, 
O'er  hoards  diminished  by  young  Hopeful's  debts ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy, 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons — but  to  die ; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please, 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these ; 
Crazed*  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot, 
Expires  unwept — it  buried — let  him  rot ! 

But  from  the  drama  let  me  not  digress, 

Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  you  less. 

Though  women  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  are  stirr'd, 

When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heard, 

Tet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page 

Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage ; 

The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye, 

And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 

True  Briton  all  besides,  I  here  am  French — 

Bloodshed  'tis  surely  better  to  retrench ; 

The  gladiatorial  blood  we  teach  to  flow 

In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show: 

We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trick, 

And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  sick. 

Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 

Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death ; 

To  gate  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 

Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  ours,  or  nature  bear  ? 

A  •halter'd  heroine  Johnson  sought  to  slay— 

We  saved  Irene,  but  half  damn'd  the  play. 

And  (Heaven  be  praised!)  our  tolerating  times 

Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomines, 

And  Lewis'  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would  quake 

To  change  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a  snake ! 

Because,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief, 

We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief: 

And  yet,  God  knows !  what  may  not  authors  do, 

Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dying  "  heroines  blue  ?"f 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can, 
Eke  out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man ; 
Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I'd  fain  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did ; 
Where  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 
Rage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralize,  in  song. 
Hail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends, 
Which  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperia  lends ! 

Hnlta  sen  em  conveniuht  incommoda;  vel  quod 
Quserit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  uti ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat, 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri ; 
Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temDoris  acti 
Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  mmorum. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum, 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt.    Ne  forte  seniles 
Mandentur  juveni  partes,  pueroque  virile 8, 
.  Semper  in  adjunctis,  asvoque  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertur. 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 


Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers,  wisely  shipp'd  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Where  rustics  earn'd,  and  now  may  beg,  their  brsti 
In  all,  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice, 
It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  ho  pays  to  hear, 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 
His  anguish  doubling  by  his  own  M  encore ; " 
Squeezed  in  "  Fops  Alley,"  jostled  by  the  beaux, 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease, 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a  glad  release : 
Why  this,  and  more,  he  suffers    can  ye  guess?— 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  i 

So  prosper  eunuchs  from  Etruscan  schools ; 
Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fools ! 
Ere  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a  reverend  clerk,0 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark  r) 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were  pleas'd   with  morrice-mumm'ry  and  eosm 

jokes. 

Improving  years,  with  things  no  longer  known, 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 
Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
Tit  strange  Benvolio  suffers  such  a  show;f 
Suppressing  peer !  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place, 
Oatha.  boxing,  begging,  all,  save  root  and  race. 
Farce  follow'd  Comedy,  and  reach'd  her  prime, 
In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time ; 
Mad  wag !  who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spared  the  best, 
And  turn'd  some  very  serious  things  to  jest. 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  bis  public  sneers, 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers: 
"  Alas,  poor  Torick ! "  now  for  ever  mute ! 
Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foots. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 
When  "  Chrononhotonthologos  must  die," 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus !  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can't  at  wit ; 
Tes,  friend !  for  thee  I'll  quit  my  cynic  cell, 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle ! " 
Which  charm' d  our  days  in  each  JSgean  clime, 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme. 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  qua 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.    Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam;  multaque  tolles 
Ex  oculis,  que?  mox  narret  facundia  pnesens. 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ; 
Aut  humane  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atrcos; 
Aut  in  avem  rrogne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anepem. 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mini  sic,  incredulus  odi. 
Neve  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  productior  acta 
Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi. 
Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Ineiderit.        •••••• 


*  "  tarn  had  to  apeak  two  Iktea  with,  the  bowetring  round  her  neck ;  but 
On  andtenee  cried  oat  •  Murder  1  •  and  ahe  wu  obliged  to  be  carried  off  the 
Mage.'*— BmuwU'c  UJk  c/  Johnmm. 

t  In  the  poatacrif*  to  the  "  Csale  Spectre"  Mr.  Lewta  talk  na,  (hat  though 
Maeha  were  unknown  In  England  at  the  period  of  hie  action,  vet  he  hue  made 
the  aaadnoniam  to  aet  off  tbe  aeene :  and  if  he  could  hare  produced  the 
affect "  by  mak'ng  hla  heroine  t  w  "—1  quote  Uro— "  Uue  be  would  hare 
eaadekevl" 


•  "The  Ant  theatrical  i«pre«n*a«i<>ue,  entitM « Jn>*e^ 
were  generally  enacted  at  Chrfatime,  by  raooka,  (aa  the  oaa>  pnaaaa  *«• 
eoukl  read,)  and  Utterly  by  the  clergy  and  atadenta  tf  the  vntenbJev   TV 
drama*  peraot*  were  oaually  Adam,  Paler  Cafe-da,  Faith,  VleV*» 
Ac— Fid*  Warton'i  flbtory  qf  EngH§k  Poetry. 

t  Benrolki  doea  not  bet ;  but  every  man  who  mahitalna  nee-haiM  »  • 
prowwtrtof  alltheeoiicomh*irtevuiof  the  but  Avoidhuj  to  bet  ia  a  SSt 
pbMtHdeal.  b  ft  ao  exculpation?  I  think  nuc  1  o*rer  yet  heart  a  ■« 
pteJaedfardaiatigrbecauMaJUiafreeU'dMiiota 
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,  who  sped  the  pest, 

Soothe  thy  life's  scene's  nor  tore  thee  in  the  last  $ 
Bat  find  in  thine,  like  pagan*  Plato's  bed, 
Some  many  manuscript  of  mime*,  when  dead. 

Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  our  eyas, 

When  fcttar'd  by  whig  Wslpole  low  she  Ues ; 

Conmptten  foil'd  her,  for  she  fear'd  her  glanee ; 

Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance  1 

Yet  tChesterneld,  whose  polish'd  pen  inveighs 

'Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays ; 

Unchecked  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains, 

And  damning  dullness  of  lord  chamberlains. 

Repeal  that  act !  again  let  Humor  roam 

WQd  o'er  the  stage— we've  time  for  tears  at  home ; 

Let  "Archer"  plant  the  horns  on  "  Sullen  V  brows, 

And  "  Bstifania  "  gull  her  "  Copper  "J  spouse ; 

The  moral's  scant— but  that  may  be  excused, 

Hen  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 

He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 

Most  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis'  skill ; 

Ay,  but  Hacheath's  example— paha! — no  more  1 

It  fam'd  no  thieves — the  thief  was  form'd  before, 

And  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  corse,} 

Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men] 

Nor  burn  damn'd  Drury  if  it  rise  again. 

Bnt  why  to  brain-scorch'd  bigots  thus  appeal  1 

Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  seal  ? 

Fortunes  of  fire  and  fagot  let  them  hope : 

Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blase, 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gase, 

E'en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin ; 

Faith  cants,  perplex'd  apologist  of  sin  1 

While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  he  loves, 

And  Simeon  kicks,  where  U  Baxter  only  "  shoves." 

Whom  nature  guides,  so  writes,  that  every  dunce 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once ; 
Bnt  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails, 
And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails. 

I*t  pastoral  be  dumb;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ? 
Tet  his  and  Phillips*  faults,  of  different  kind, 
for  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined, 

Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis 
Speret  idem :  sudet  multum  frustraque  laooret 
Ausus  idem :  tan  turn  series  juncturaque  pollet ; 
Tantum  de  medio  sumtis  accedit  honoris. 

Silvia  deducti  caveant,  me  judice,  Fauni, 
Ne,  velut  innati  triviis  ac  pene  forenses, 
Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam, 
Ant  immunda  crepent,  ignominiosaque  dicta,  [res : 
Offenduntur  enim,  ouibus  est  equus,  et  pater,  et 
Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emtor, 


*  Uafcr  PWi  pillow  «  Tolame  oftbeAOmM  of  Sophroa  n  band  tt 
*T  k>  dJ*L-TId,  BartuUmi,  Dt  Paum,  or  Dhgtnu  AmtSm,  tf  agw 
•^  De  Amw  eaBa  It  •  }e*  book.— CaroberUnd,  la  bb  Otneror,  tarn 
■<«*,  U*  Sm  aqfeg*  of  -  Pttbiloa  Cyrua." 

t  Bit  apan*  oo  ft»  SeMainf  •*  *  «■•  *  «•  ■*■»  afcqtaanl  aflbr*. 

|MUiMlr^fs«"C*!yff0^tafa,''tai  "Unto  «W1*  tad  hu% 
Witt." 

f  Jen?  CoUnt  eaotrataqr  wah  Coagiw*,  to.  on  Uw  ■**>«  of  Sm 
■wm,  h  too  w^J  known  to  rtqaln  farther  eoouaMC. 

I  "Bute*  above  to  henry^-d  ChrfaHuH."  Tta  ratable  tftfc  of* 
■*  caw  fa  good  repate,  tad  Bfaely  moagli  to  to  ao  ignuv-Mr.  Sfauan  ■ 
^»««7b^oftoaBe%BadoMdS»torof"fTiodwofta.'*   He  ■  iMy  mp. 

~  t  Johnny  Jo  ftifl  congaagtdon,   "N»  Anna  /br  **•»  m 
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Instruct  how  herd  the  medium  'tis  to  kit 
'Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 
The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  jest, 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight ! 


Peace  to  Swift's  faults  1  his  wit  hath 

pass 
Unmatched  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibraa ! 
Whose  author,  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet, 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet ; 
Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line, 
This  measure  moves  a  favorite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Form'd,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 
Tet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late, 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight 
And,  varied  skillfully,  surpasses  far  ' 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  fbve  and  war, 
Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime, 
Are  curb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme 

But  many  a  skilful  judge  abhors  to  see, 
What  few  admire— irregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon ;  but  'tis  hard, 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine, 
Lest  censure  hover  o'er  some  faulty  line  ? 
Remove  whate'er  a  critic  may  suspect, 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  "  correctf" 
Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 
To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 

Te  who  seek  finish'd  models,  never  cease, 
By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  nsed  a  pen, 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  but  chaste , 
Tet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules, 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools  1 

JBquis  accipiunt  animis,  donantve  corona. 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjeota  vocatur  iambus, 
Pes  citus :  unde  etiam  trunetris  accrescere  jnssft 
Nomen  iambeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus, 
Primus  ad  eztremum  similis  sibi :  non  ita  pridem 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  awes, 
Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens ;  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter.    Hie  et  in  Aoc! 
Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Bnnl. 
In  scenam  missos  magno  cum  pondere  versus, 
Aut  operas  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis, 
Aut  ignoratea  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 

Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex ; 
Et  data  -Romania  venia.  est  indigna  poetia. 
Iddrcone  vager,  scribamque  licenter,  nt  omnes 
Visuros  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus,  et  intra 
Spem  veniss  eautus  ?  vitavi  denioue  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui.    Vos  exempiaria  Grsdoa 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 
At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  sales ;  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati ;  b{  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scixnua  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto. 
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Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low, 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appeaza, 
Detect  with  fingers  in  default  of  ears. 


BTB01T8  WORKS. 


In  sooth  I  do  not  know  or  greatly  care 

To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were ; 

Or  if,  till  roofs  rechred  the  vagrant  art, 

Our  muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart. 

But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days, 

There's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays; 

Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 

Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause, 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 
At  least,  we  moderns,  wisely,  'tis  confest, 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest. 

Whate'er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried ; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse, 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame, 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 
Would  stop,  like  Pope,  to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

Lords  of  the  quill,  whose  critical  assaults 
O'erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of  faults, 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  (ail, 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail ! 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad ; 
He  only  thought,  but  you  would  make  us  mad  t 

But,  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth ; 
Beside  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet, 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragic®  genus  invenisse  Camenae 
Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Que  canercnt  agercntmie  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 
Post  hunc  persons  pallaeque  repertor  honesta 
JEaehylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignia, 
Et  docuit  magnumCjUe  loqui,  nitique  cothurno. 

Successit  vetus  his  comoodia,  non  sine  multa 
Laude ;  sed  in  vitiura  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  repi ;  lex  est  accepta ;  chorusque 
Turpitcr  obticuit,  sublato  jure  noeendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetic ; 
Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Gneea 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celcbrare  domestic*  facta, 
Vel  qui  pnetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 
Nee  virtute  foret  clarbve  potentius  armis, 
Quam  lingua,  Latiura,  si  non  offenderet  unum- 
quemqne  poetarum  lima;  labor  et  mora.    Yos,  A 
Pompuius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 
Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 
Preaeseotum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Internum  misera  quia  fortunatins  arte 
Credit,  et  excludit  sanos  Uclioone  poetas 
Democritus ;  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat 
Non  barbam ;  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat. 
Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetos, 
Hi  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam 
Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.    0  ego  lavua, 


With  little  thyme,  Ism  reason,  if  jci 

The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  i 

Bo  that  not  tuns  of  heUebosio  juice 

Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use; 

Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  lake, 

And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake;* 

Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town, 

And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets'  plight, 
To  purge  in  spring  (like  BayeeJ  before  I  write  r 
If  this  precaution  soften'd  not  my  bile, 
I  know  no  scribbler,  with  a  madder  style  ; 
But  since  (perhaps  my  feelings  are  too  nice), 
I  cannot  purchase  fame  at  such  a  price, 
I'll  labor  gratis  as  a  grinder's  wheel, 
And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others'  steel, 
Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art, 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part ; 
From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  s 
And  from  my  own  example,  what  is  wrong. 

Though  modern  practice  sometimes  differs  quite, 
'Tis  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  write ; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read, 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  learnt  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friend  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes ; 
Who  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest ; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are, 
Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise, 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophise ; 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse, 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit  and  tale  well  told. 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  bifci 
A  longer  empire  o'er  the  public  mind 
Than  sounding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece !  thy  sons  of  ancient  days, 
The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 


Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  verni  temporis  horam ! 
Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata:  verum 
Nil  tanti  est :  ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 
Reddere  qua  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi: 
Munus  et  officium,  nil  senbens  ipse,  docebo ; 
Unde  parentur  opes ;  quid  alat  formetque  poetatt 
Quid  deceat,  Quia  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  erroc 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fim* 
Rem  tibi  Socraticas  poterunt  ostendere  charts: 
Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentnr. 
Quid  didicit  patrin  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicii; 
Quo  ait  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus,  et 

hospes; 
Quod  sit  conscript!,  quod  judids  officium ;  qua 
Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducia ;  ille  profecto 
Reddere  persons  scit  convenientia  cuique. 
Respicere  exemplar  vitas  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  vivas  hinc  dueere  voces. 

Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataqne  recte 
Fabula,  nulliua  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte, 
Valdius  oblectat  populum,  meliueque  moratur, 
Quam.  versus  inopes  rerum,  nugteque  canons. 

Oralis  ingenium,  Gratis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui,  pneter  laudem  nulliua  avaris. 


i  tfein  «M  btfrf  ** 


Whose  gsnirsus  uMWi»h  nssrov/dnot  their  hearts 

With  eoinmerce,  given  atone  to 

Oar boys  (hti  those  whom  pubHo  schools 

To  "  long  and  short"  before  they're  taught  to  spell) 

Prom  frogs!  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 

"A  penny  eared,  my  lad's ,  a  penny  got." 

Babeofaotybirthl  from  sixpence  take 

Two  thirds,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ? 

"A  groat.  "—"Ah,  braro!  Dick  hath  done  the  sum! 

Hell  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 

They  whose  young  souls  receive  this  rust  betimes, 
lis  clear,  are  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes ; 
And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  father's  right 
Who  hides  all  rerses  from  his  children's  sight ; 
For  poets  (says  this  sage,  and  many  more,)* 
Hake  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old,  • 
Discovers  little  silver  and  less  gold, 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine, 
Ii  poor  as  Irmtf  or  an  Irish  mine.  J 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 
Or  one  or  both,— to  please  or  to  improve. 
White*er  you  tench,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
Pot  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line  |> 
Redundance  places  memory  on  theraok, 
For  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  truth, 
And  fairy  fables  bubble  none  but  youth : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wond'rous  tales, 
Knee  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales ! 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense, 
Hstnrer  years  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once :— that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit ; 
Forhhu  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erflow 
The  patronage  of  Paternoster-row  ; 
His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  shall  pass, 
(Who  ne'er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass ;) 


Bomani  pueri  longis  rationibus 

Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducere :  dicat 
Filing  Albini,  Si  de  quincunce  remote  est 
Unda,  quid  superat  ?  poterat  dixiase— Triens. 

Eu! 
Hem  poteris  serrare  tuam.    Hedit  unda :  quid  fit  ? 
Semis.    An  haec  animos  erugo  et  cura  pecult 
Cum  semel  ixnbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 
Posse  linenda  cedro,  et  lev!  servanda  cupresso  ? 

Ant  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare  poets) ; 
Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vit«. 
Quidquid  pnecipies,  esto  brevis:  ut  cito  dicta 
Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles. 
Omne  superrsouum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Ficta  Toluptetis  causa  sint  proxima  veris : 
Nee,  quodcunque  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi : 
Men  pranse  Lamiee  rivum  puerum  extrahat  ahro. 

Centum  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis : 
Coin  prs3tereunt  austera  poemate  Rhamnes. 
Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  duld, 
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Through  three  kmg  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead 
St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 


But  every  thing  has  faults,  nor  is' t  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone, 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call, 
With  all  his  best  endeavors,  only  squall ; 
Dogs  blink  their  eover,  flints  withhold  their  spara, 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them ! )  miss  their  mark.* 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's  view 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two ; 
But  pardon  equally  to  took**  or  men, 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend, 

Despises  all  adviee  too  much  to  mend, 

But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string, 

Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 

Let  Havard'sf  fate  o'ertake  him,  who  for  ones 

Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce : 

At  first  none  deem'd  it  his,  but  when  his  name 

Announced  the  fact— what  then  ?— it  lost  its  fame 

Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  dose, 

In  a  long  work'tis  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be ;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand ; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight ; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light 
Nor  dreads  the  oonnoisseur*s  fastidious  view, 
But,  ten  times  scrutinised,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims !  ye  whom  chance  or  choice 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  muse's  voice, 
Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 
Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies. 
Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  eom 

eede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed  I 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  for ; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar : 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 
Hie  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis ;  hie  et  mare  transit, 
Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  serum. 

Sunt  delicts  tamen,  quibus  ignovisse  velimus ; 
Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quern  vult 

manus  et  mens, 
Poscentique  gravem  persepe  remittit  acutum; 
Nee  semper  tenet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus.  ^ 
V erum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucifl 
Offender  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humane  parum  cavit  nature.    Quid  ergo  est  1 
Ut  seriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque, 
Quamvis  est  monitus,  Tenia  caret ;  et  citharadus 
Ridetur.  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem : 
Sio  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Chmrilus  ille. 
Quern  bis  torque  bonum  cum  risu  miror ;  et  idem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 
Terum  open  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 

Ut  picture,  poesis:  erit  quas,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiet  magis ;  et  qussdam,  si  longras  abstes : 
Hec  amat  obscurum ;  volet  hasc  sub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  qua)  non  formidat  acumen : 
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But  poesy  between  the  best  And  wont 

No  medium  knows ;  yon  mutt  b#  bat  or  first; 

For  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes, 

Are  damn'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  color: 


Again,  my  Jeffrey !— aa  that  sound  inspires, 

How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires  t 

Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel, 

When  8onthrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel. 

Or  mild  Eclectics,*  when  some,  worse  than  Turks, 

Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  decorate  "good  works." 

Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  oanst  claim— 

My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 

Mightiest  of  all  Dunedin's  beasts  of  chase ! 

Fortheetby  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 

Arise,  my  Jeffrey !  or  my  inkless  pen 

Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men ; 

Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 

Alas !  I  cannot  "  strike  at  wretched  kernes." 

Inhuman  Saxon  1  wilt  thou  then  resign 

A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 

Bear,  d—d  contemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs, 

Hast  thou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood's  wrongs  ? 

If  unprovoked  thou  once  couldst  bid  me  bleed. 

Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ? 

What !  not  a  word — and  am  I  then  so  low  ? 

Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  foe  ? 

Hast  tmou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent? 

No  wits  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent  ? 

No  jest  on  "minors,"  quibbles  on  a  name, 

Nor  one  factious  paragraph  of  blame  ? 

Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood, 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood  ? 

On  shore  of  Buxine  or  JBgean  sea, 

My  hate,  untraveU'd,  fondly  turned  to  thee. 

Ah !  let  me  cease !  in  vain  my  bosom  bums, 

From  Corydon  unkind  Alexixt  turns : 

Thy  rhymes  are  vsin ;  thy  Jeffrey  then  forego, 

Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 

Hec  plaeuit  semel ;  hsoc  decies  repetita  piacebit 

O  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  paterna 
Fingeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
Tolle  memor:  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Becte  concedi :  consultus  juris,  et  actor 
Causarum  mediocris,  abest  virtute  diserti 
Messale,  nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus: 
8ed  tamen  in  pretio  est:  mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  Dl,  non  concessere  columns;. 


•  Te  die  Edectfc  or  ChriMinn  Rcvbwen  1  have  to  ittutn  thank*  far  the 
few  of  that  charity  which  in  1808  Induced  them  to  exprem  •  hope,  diet  a 
Sang  then  pubUahed  by  me  might  lead  to  orrtaJn  eoiavquenem,  whfch,  all 
Ihmifb  natural  enoufh,  eurety  came  bat  manly  from  reverend  Mpe.  I  refer 
then  le  their  own  pagee,  when  they  coogratiilatod  themmlvai  on  the  pro* 
pe«ofa(mbMwwoMT.Jaffn7utdiD7wl(,rninwhkhmi»c*^SDodwm» 
to  accrao,  provided  one  or  both  wen  knocked  on  the  bead.  Baviag  aarvfaed 
two  yean  and  a  half  thorn  ••  Ekfiea"  which  they  were  kindly  preparmg  la 
OTiew,  1  have  no  peculiar  guato  to  give  them  "  eo  joyful  a  tiooble,"  asoept, 
ferioed,  "upn  compulsion,  Hal ;"  but  if,  aa  David  any*  m  the  "  RivaJe,"  R 
ehaold  come  to  "bloody  eword  and  gun  fighting,"  we  "  won't  ran,  wffl  we, 
SwLactoar"  I  de  not  know  what  1  had  dene  to  thaw  Edecdt  geudaaiau  i 
my  warn*  an  thaw  kwful  peeqaWie,  to  be  hewn  hi  ptam  Ufa  Agag.lf  It 
aVaald  nam  meet  onto  them;  hut  why  ftey  eboMkl  be  faaochabuiTj  tokfl 
e*tma?aathor,IaAigiMmm.  "Tht  race  k  m«  always  bo  tbeewiA  nor  the 
enan  to  the  strong;"  and  now,  aslhoae  Christians  have  "  emote  mo  on  oot 
eatek,*'  I  hold  thrmuptho  other;  and  In  nmirn  for  thdr  good  whom,  give 
Stem  an  opportunity  of  repeating  them.  Had  any  other  net  of  men  eupwiwad 
Mh  eesdmenta,  I  ehould  have  •mlled,  and  kft  them  to  the  "retarding 
•tojeJ,"  bnt  from  the  {emrinn  ef  Chrtatianky  decency  night  be  mmeetod. 

eaa  nawre  then  brethren,  thai,  patrnma  and  doner  aa  I  am,  I  would  not 
aanjtontod  «  man  eaemy'a  dog  thna,"  Te  ahow  them  the  aapanarS/  of 
a^  brotherly  km,  if  ewdMR«v«f«odM«amnkStnie4m  or  Ramadan  aboeJd 
•»  *«■*>*  »  «oh  a  coaSJet  aa  that  Is  whfcm  dwy  launested  neto  fiUi,  Ibope 
daw  may  eeeape  with  bang  "winged"  ooty,and  that  anwamn  may  he  at 
teaa  to  extract  the  ball. 

t  laiaalaalhm^attohkmamn^AnnW 


What  then  ?«~Siina  starves  i 
To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun: 
Some  less  fastidious  8«>tehinanahaU  be  found, 
As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown'd. 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  Ash; 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modern  pie ; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
We  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 
Mere  roast  and  boil'd  nb  epicure  invites ; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun ; 
Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 
And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
Whatever  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil, 
None  reach  expertness  without  years  of  toil; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease,        ' 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets  when  they  pleat*. 
Why  not  r— shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  ait 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? 
Shall  I,  whose  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate, 
And  lived  in  freedom  on  a  fair  estate ; 
Who  left  me  heir,  with  stable*,  kennels,  packs, 
To  all  their  income,  and  to  twice  its  tax; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  fault, 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  attic  salt  ? 

thus  think  <<  the  mob  of  gentlemen ;"  but  yon, 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule, 
And  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey's  school, 
Who  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears), 
I  trust  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And  hark'ye,  Southey  !•  pray— but  don't  be  vert" 
Burn  all  your  last  three  works*— and  half  the  ntxt 


TJt  grataa  inter  mensas  symphonia  discori, 
Et  crassum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  com  meut 

papaver 
Offendunt,  potent  duci  quia  ccena  sine  is  tie ; 
Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poem*  Jayandii, 
Si  paulum  a  summo  deccssit,  rerfpi  ad  unum.  % 

Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstmet  armiti 
Indoctusque  pile,  cuscivo,  trochive,  quiesdt, 
Ne  spissae  risum  tollant  impune  corona) : 
Qui  nescit,  versus  tamen  audet  flngereMfrjjp" 
Liber  et  ingenuus  prasertim  census  equestrem  _ 
Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  remotus  sb  omat 
Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva : 
Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens ;  si  qwd  tamen  ofl« 
Scripseris,  in  Metii  descendat  judicis  auret ,   % 
Et  patris,  et  nostras,  nonumque  premator  m 

annum 
Membranis  intus  positis.    Delere  licebit    t 
Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  vox  missa  reverb. 

Sylvestres  homines  sacer  interpresqus  deorum 


•  Mr.  Southey  has  lately  dad  another  canater  to  Us  ta9  m  the  ti°a0[f 

■team, M  maugm  the  aegfaet  of  Madoc,  *a,  and  baa  m  oo»  to****  m 

a  woadeffb)  efieeu    AOmrary  Mrad  of  tune,  wafting  oat  eat  •*5*T 

mg  hat  eammer,  on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddmftoa  e**** 

atormed  by  dm  ory  of  « one  hi  Jeopardy  t»  he  rmted  -^f*^ 

t  ham  hamnhiiii  (aowaareo  Batter  ■ailkm  aa  aiBamal  n^JP 

theee  rakaa,  one  adeptar,  and  ahmomg^at,  and  mam(hamw' 


badyof 


>  that  ■  ■  at  tfale  moment  eoamaied  at  AJderamn  Ba**  r«JJ 
,CatabM.   aathfcaiamav.tlmaMami^hapameiaisw 
dhf  of  "  fern  da  Ifl  Ihijiala''  agamat  a  «'miaito  iiafcamm  |w  mm  elsto*^ 


HOTS  ROttC  H0EACR. 
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0jlw%ytbievemadvioe?  G*»fmM*»t,\K>ok* 
Can  mtv  be  recall'd— from  patter  eooka  I 
Though  "Madoo,"  with  "PiMeU*"*  inatead  o 

punk, 
May  travel  back  to  Quito— on  a  trunk  1  f 

Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lempriete, 
Led  all  wild  batata  bat  woman  by  the  ear ; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  proaent  how, 
We'd  seen  Hie  Eons  waltning  in  the  Tower : 
Aad  old  Amphion,such  wave  minataela  than, 
Had  boOt  St  Panl'e  without  the  aid  of  Wran. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  horde  of  Gieeoe 
Did  more  the*  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
Abolish'd  oaokoldom  with  much  applause, 
CaD'd  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the  laws, 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  ecythee, 
And  aarred  the  church  without  demanding  tithea ; 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Holloa  and  the  Beat, 
Bach  poet  waa  a  prophet  and  a  priest, 
Whose  old-eatablieh'd  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  euro  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  epic's  prinoe, 
And  fighting's  bean  in  i aahion  ever  since ; 
And  old  Tyrtan*),  when  the  Spartan'a  wmrr'd, 
(A  limping  leader,  bat  a  lofty  bard,) 
Though  wall'd  Ithome  had  resisted  long, 
Bednced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  preraiTd,  in  times  of  old, 

In  song  alone  Apollo's  will  was  told. 

Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be, 

And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on't,  why  should  we  ? 


id  ifttm  bang  tfnce  ottoag  •*■*»«  **  M <*>»»  of  n^hama/'efwbldi  On 
afat  warm  aie  mi  end  description,)  It  wH  be  tried  by  to  pern  neat  aanlnn, 
kOwiXwt,^imMirt  Ajfied,  Darkle*,  Richard  Corar  de  Um,  Eaedue, 
ludh,  EBtpahd,  Celraary,  Fall  of  Cambria,  Brfge  of  Acre,  Don  Rod. 
*nt,tadToB  Thombth*  On»t,an  the  aameaofthe  twetre  Juror*.  The 
Hen  en  Fy«,  Bowtav  ad  Uw  Bellman  of  Ob  Sepulchre'*  The 
■ana  tdfaante,  pro  and  one,  wiD  be  employed  m  an  now  engaged  la  Bar  P. 
Bndtt^cettrUed  o»ommth«8a*Bhcoarta,  Tbepabfe  anxkiueryawak 
iwi»^iadellMWiiiliiliiwwfll>»iii*i|iiWMiiila»«lliiiiiiii. 

Bel  Mr.  Ben they  I—  |iahBthm1  the  -  Cum  of  Kehawnvt"  an  brrftfefdlle 
horittae.  By  the  by,  km*  good  deal  btnean  Sons  and  OaiBsbaO,  and 
w  modi  above  Bouthey,  to  allow  ma  booby  BaOaaqraa  to  endue  then,  to 
(be  Etinoarga  Annual  Bcgwtor  (of  whkh,  by  (be  by,  South'?  ■  editor) 
"the  gruid  poetical  triumrirato  of  the  day."  But,  on  mornd  thought*,  ft 
aatanopMdefiMofpraiaatobetheooMjedleMiMortbebliad.Uimirb 
a»7nifbtuw«UlaeptAibaeMabea  "Booti'a  thirty  rheiwann  eopfae aaid, 


lam  only  aa* 


■MUawa,l*dK  MUpUuaM  of  Ode  peeifc 
fnwttoawannlneaehgJ    ' 


Ifebfo  am  vefl  denned  to  theebth  proportion  of  EacHd 
■»trkhgtoJ>BC,  ACT,  DBk  equal  to  AC,  and  BC,  common  to  both ;  the 
toeodeiDB,  BC,  am  equal  to  the  two  AC,  CB,each  to  each,  aad  the  angle 
»BCa  equal  to  the  angle  ACB:  therefore,  the  beat  DC  •  equal  todtobaat 
*B,  tad  0«  triangle  0BC(BA>.  Southej)  to  equal  to  the  Mangle  ACB,  the 
•attothtgfaaar,  what  h  aW,»  Ix^The  edkor  of  the  Edinburgh  Reg. 
■*T*U  Sad  thereat  of  the  theorem  bud  by  hit  atabhngi  he  hat  only  to 
■aatiKrirer;  11b the ftm Mrnpika  tower tide  " Pone  Aatoorom."* 

'  VaaaWeV  «PaeeO»"  to  not  qattt  eoanmnonlataae  Mr.  8waUtoy>  "Joan 
****,"  and  yet  1  am  afraid  the  Preodunan  bee  both  more  truth  and  poetry  toe 
*a  ah  akfc— (dwy  rawly  go  tegiitbei)  atononT  patriate  njtoetrel,  whom  oral 
***7  wee  hi  pnhe  of  a  tonanoai  Pranda  etnimpet,  whoae  titk  of  witch  would 
«  own*  wan  the  ehaago  of  the  ttat  letter. 

t  Un  Bw  B.  BargonVe  Rlonud,  tt»  tonra  book  of  wtikh  I  ined  at  Malta, 
Mainukefaen^UCosanTiratneS.    If  thk  be  doubted,  1  ahaQ  bay  a 


'  Ttol^»aaeawely  punted  UKUoircnit/ of  Edinburgh.    1 
•iiiBmotthe  "Bridge  of  Berwkk,"  but Soothey  claimed  It aa 


■*;  Stetl  ewon  k 
K^ltenwaand 

haVy,  laat  k  mai 
C^ant^ehef,- 


dnnmDongtot 


Soothey  d 

anhttngi'*  he  bad  j. 

over  k.    At  hvt  k  t 


ahalfbg. 


J  by 
rof  Arefay 


Thomoao,  liho  aaortal  females,  may  bo  wwr*d; 
In  tuxm  abe'll  seem  a  Paphian  or  a  prude; 
Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  feels  affiright* 
Ifihi  aa  the  aame  upon  the  aaooad  night; 
Wild  an  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer, 
Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a  grenadier ! 
Her  ayes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  none, 
Ice  in  a  crowd*  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art, 
Kind  nature  always  will  perform  har-pari. 
Though  without  genius,  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain ; 
Yet  art  and  nature  join'd  will  win  the  paiao, 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  allies. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride  or  run  a  race. 
Must  bear  privation  with  unruffled  face, 
Bo  call'dto  labor  whan  he  thinks  to  dine, 
And*  hnm-der  still,  leave  wenching  and  hie  wimo. 
Ladiea  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight, 
Have  mUoWd  music  through  her  farthest  night ) 
But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  mora  nor  leas, 
"  I've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  proas ;" 
And  that's  enough ;  then  write  and  print  so  mat  5— > 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  last? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish;  one  and  alL 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  etali. 
Provincial  maidens,  man  of  high  command, 
Tea,  baronet's  have  inked  the  bloody  hand ! 
Cash  cannot  quell  them ;  Poilio  play'd  this  ] 
(Then  Phoebus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank  !) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead, 
Fool  on,  aa  fluent  as  an  Orphan?  head ;+ 
• 
Casdibua  at  vistm  fesdo  deterruit  Orphan* : 
Dictus  ob  hoc  leniro  tigrea,  rabidoeque  leonea: 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebane  conditor  arcia, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis.  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vcllet :  fuit  haec  aapientia  quondam, 
Publioa  privatis  secernere :  sacra  profanis ; 
Coneubito  prohibere  vago ;  dare  jura  mantis ; 
Oppida  moliri ;  leges  ineidero  liajno. 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atoue 
Carminibus  venit.    Post  hos  insignis  Homeraa 
TyrtaBueque  mares  animos  in  Martia  balla 
Venibus  ezacuit ;  dicta?  per  carmina  sortaa, 
Et  vita?  monstrata  via  est :  et  gratia  regum 
Pieriis  tentam  modis :  ludusque  repertus, 
Et  longorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudorl 
Sit  tibi  Musa  lyre  solera,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quaxntum  eat :  ego  nee  studium  sine  divita  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium ;  alterims  ai< 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  stu4at  optatam  cursu  contin^ere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer ;  sudavit  et  alsit  i 
Abetinuit  Venere  et  vino :  qui  Pythia  cantat 
Tibioen,  didicit  priua,  axtimuitque  magiatrum. 
Nunc  satis  est  dixiaee;   Ego  mira  poemata 

pango; 
Occupet  extremnm  scabies ;  xnflu  turpe  relinqul 
Et  quod  non  didici,  sane  neacire  fateri. 
•        *«•«**« 
Si  carmina  eondea, 
Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentea. 
Quintilio  si  quid  recitares,  Corrige,  aodea 
Hoc  (aiebat)  et  hoc :  melius  te  posse  negarea, 


e  (Eagrfue  Hebroa, 
uatEarydtocn  vox  ten*,  et  frighia  yngiit 
nlaabanfat 
leAienaianwaaannpn     Chwgnt.hy.1 
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Damn'd  all  their  days,  they  posfhamwoslj  thrive 
Dog  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive ! 
Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime, 
Those  "  Books  of  Martyrs"  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 
Alas  I  wo  worth  the  scribbler !  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post  or  Monthly  Magaaine. 
There  lurk  his  earlier  lavs ;  but  soon,  hot-prest, 
Behold  a  quarto !— Tarts  must  tell  the  rest. 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  chords, 
To  muse-mad  baronets  or  madder  lords, 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale, 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale ! 
Hark  to  those  notes,  nareotically  soft ! 
The  cobbler  laureats  sing*  to  Capel  Lofft  !+ 
Till,  lo !  that  modern  Midas,  as  he  hears, 
Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears ! 


There  lives  one  druid  who  prepares  in  time 
'Gainst  future  feuds  his  poor  revenge  of  rhyme 
Backs  his  dull  memory,  and  his  duller  muse, 
To  publish  faults  which  friendship  should 
If  friendship's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polish 'd  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 
But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught,  to  him  } 
He  vents  hie  spleen  or  gratifies  his  whim. 

Bis  terque  espertum  frustra.  delete  jubebat, 
Et  male  tornatos  incudi  redoere  versus. 
Si  defender©  delictum  quam  vertere  malles, 
Nullum  ultra  verbum,  aut  operam  insumebat 
inanem, 


Some  fancied  slight  has  roused  his  lurking  hats, 
Some  folly  cross'd,  some  jest,  or  some  debate; 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  8cribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gathered  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  you've  dared  to  frowa 
Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town ; 
If  so,  alas,  'tis  nature  in  the  man- 
May  heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can! 
Then  be  it  so;  and  may  his  withering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise! 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink, 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink, 
But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould, 
Be  (what  they  never  were  before)— be  sold ! 
Should  some  rich  bard,  (but  such  a  monster  now. 
In  modern  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow,) 
Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court, 
Some  rhyming  peer— there's  plenty  of  the  sort-* 
All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 
(Ah!  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn !) 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light, 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  eacn  rueful  leaf, 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief! 
Yet,  since  'tis  promised  at  the  rector's  death, 
He'll  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 

Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares . 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inert*: 
Culpabit  duros ;  incomptis  allinet  atrum 
Transverso  calamo  sionum ;  ambitiosa  reddet 
Ornaments;  parum  Claris  lucem  dare  coget; 


C«p«ILoSt>»tln>ltepwfcrinnlohkpwa«iottwpdrrf  !■«»■  trill 
tfMBtoa,  which  ftowkteddK  public  to  117  <m;  btatheekmofapatronletft 
ant,  and  wwr  wood  the  uipuiitoofao  aitiiiilwmwil  to  hh 000007  ec 
ww,  Man7*»Mn«fcH*w|»w"wMB«a^torflthh.  Tbt«DeOa 
c  people  of  ■em  eduotifcjo,  and  bo  pranwwn  t  bat  thweAr* 


fertw  naiepofaed,  lo  pun  op  Etogko  on 
powder.  Sknnf  on  0  ebcwamrd,  they  deoeribo  fteUo  of  bono,  wh«  we  omy 
blood  they  ever  ww  woo  eked  fnai  dw  flager  j  and  oji  M  Sway  00  War"  ■ 
pwdnood  by  Uh  nwth  part  of  a  *  pwLM 

«  And  own  that  mm?  eon  pot*  made  a  Tew/» 
Did  Nathan  mt  nod  that  Bm  of  Pope  I  and  if  ho  did,  why  not  toJoi  a  m 


f  Tbh)  won-nNanlof  genoeama  boo  opoued  1 


ondolnf  of  man j  of  the  lnduotrfcioa  poor. 


lag;  nor  haa  the  nnJady  eonnnod  toetf  to  one  oountj.  Pratt  too, 
onoo  woe  wher,)  haa  caught  the  oootagioo  of  patronage,  and  dooeyed  a,  poor 
Wem  tmaeA  Bb*h*)^io«fy  tb*  ha  dkAimibg  Ik*  ift 
onoeMd  and  two  tdammof  "  Bawalni  "  nttorly  dwtnuto.  TbogM,lfabo 
6mrtwkeapeeueiJtwlrt,aod  eotnt  In*  w  a  ehoemakwg  • 
well;  b*t*"tx*rmihunmutkk^m)ttl>tybmdb~nt)*<*pk>cct 
anEarioraSeatoaiaaprtepoei.  The  patroao  of  thb  poor  lad  an  onjtowh/ 
anonwobkfcr  abend,  and  fc  ongkt  to  te  an  hdfctoJbat  oflbnoo.  But  tkb  b 
On  knit  they  hat*  done,  tor,  by  a  idbonont  of  barbarity,  ttwy  1 
Sm  (bto)  man  puoSiuiwainry  rkfloBfaoa,  by  prteonf  what  he  * 
ln*ww«enoqgbnew*toi»vjtlnwwlf.  Oertw  thaw  rahna  of  " 
anew  ander  we  otoww  agidaot "  wawrortton  won."  What  dooa  k  wjnt> 
wheumr  a  poor,  dear,  dead  dimw  n  to  bo  atoek  op  In  Sunpono'ormnwthawn' 
Heflf  bltwhadtottwarnhbhonmaebb  Uundorsf  b  ft  not 
a^bbetlwbodyonabeat^wanhbsiNdlaanooiaror  «  Wo  know  what  wo 
arc,  bat  wo  know  not  what  wo  way  bo ;  n  and  k  h  to  be  hoped  wo  novorohaB 
knew,  If  a  wan  who  hao  pawed  through  Ub  wwi  a  wrt  of  eektf  b  to  Sod 
hhweira  ■nwiiawal  on  wo  other  akkef  Stys.and  made,  wnpoor  " 
BWbeit,  flw  In  glaag  atnri  of  purgatory.  The  phn  of  pahwwwB  b  to  pm» 
vUe  far  eke  child)  now,  angbt  not  oww of  wit  « Sator  nkm CNpUun'*'* 
Monde  and  eedaenn  hare  <toM  a  orantfacdoaw  ww 

wagrapbyr    And  then  Me  wentptlon  opnt  wto w many  hmiwomm t   "To 
wo  Donwwof  Sowanh,  the  fcjht  Bun,  no  and  So,  and  Mw.  1 
■owwody,  Oww  »ohiww  aw,  wu,  to. "-why,  (Me  b  doom*  ew  I 
wttofdedwwnnwfagflhv   ww  b  wa  a  ojoart,  and  ho  drrfcko  fc 

.  Vf>,l^kad«tk0onmapnf  kftf  Doat  owe  thwk  ate  nunwmef 
a  oan  ohm  thb  w  outetf- There  b  a  chud,  a  book,  and  a 
wwl  tho  fW  10  hot  groat,  wo  votawo  to  eke  groeer ,  owl  we  dodbwmn  to  the 


•  Hare  mHfl  Mr.  Gl»rt  allow  »  to  InlTodiiwofioe  mow 
w  ourrlror,  the  «ommae  Rananornm,"  dw  ket  of  tho 
■dwm,"  we  «wetiiwu,"  by  oar  Lady  of  Pwwwwwtl 
B»^wtotbedayeof''wrtoaWBaTWdioCor«eu"  1 
had  boon  the  tail  of  pooay,  but,  aloe  I  bolaonly  we  proiilSimli 

A  FAMIIJAB  EPI8TLK  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  TBS 
CHRONICLE. 

"  Wlwt  waaw  of  paper,  ftoode  of  wk," 
Do  oww  wm  opoS,  who  notnr  wwk  I 

And  m  perkape  yonl  aoy  of  we. 
In  which  year  rmdew  way  agree. 
Bdll  I  wrne  on,  and  tell  yon  why  j 
Nowtaff  •»  m  bad,  yon  owHdeny, 
Bat  way  taotru*  or  onhvwln. 
Without  tho  rh*  of  gMng  paw. 


Tno  nanto  of  CoJBdca  1  went, 
Who  omb  wad,  end  eft  nnweawM 


ThoawhynotlkKhilfemypeo, 
Thongh  I  no  tome  or  prom  goto. 
Tot  mry  ownw  year  Uw  own  j 
Of  whom,  thongh  wwe  way  be  n 


To  giro  yen  what  I  wri  my  creed, 
And  la  what  Mow.  to  ewpky 
•owe  koinon  of  the  pemmg  day. 


wwhartokhta  known 
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Urn  spouts  and  fouu,  and  cries  at  every  line, 

(Toe  Lord  forgive  him  !}  "  Bravo !  grand !  divine !" 

Hearst  with  those  praises,  (which,  by  flatt'ry  fed, 

Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread,) 

He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot, 

Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 

Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 

As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die ! 

Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ;  — 

But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part. 


Ye  who  aspire  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme, 
Believe  not  all  who  land  your  false  "  sublime ;" 
But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 
"  Expunge  that  stansa,  lop  that  line  away," 
And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  he  answers  "  Bum !" 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  fire, 
Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire ; 
Bat  if  (true  bard !)  you  scorn  to  condescend, 
And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend, 
If  yon  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains,—* 
We'll  nave  no  words— I've  only  lost  my  pains. 


Yet,  if  you  only  prise  your  favorite  thought 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought ; 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then, 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen ; 
No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside- 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 
Qfo  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade. 
Nor  let  a  doubt  obscure  one  verse  you've  made ; 
Your  friend's  "  a  Johnson,"  not  to  leave  one  word, 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd ; 
8oeh  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills, 
And  famish  food  for  eritics,t  or  their  quills. 

Argnet  ambigue  dictum:  mutanda  notabit; 
Ret  ArJstarchus :  nee  dicet,  Cur  ego  amicum 
Oftendam  in  nugis  ?  has  nugse  seria  ducent 
In  mala  derisum  semel  exoeptumque  sinistra. 
TJt  mala  quern  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urguet, 


Wa  *oold  not  «•  «oeh  datyr  qoacti 
(Tar  apaata  tkn«  a*a  hi  vmf  ait) 


And  amy  caw  of  nam  a 


IW  IT  |M  bat  lekna  a  far. 

And  otkm  k*w  to  (haw  f*U  teat, 
IfcarvMvflbatBUtefe, 


Lat  —a  —  » tli  in  M»ya 
%Kattaviafea»i»ailtoaat, 


rf__^^^*^  V  V  fciaia»>— BllBaiv»  bring  tha  Snl  by  Jvpein 

*"*M4l«at)BW«f  a**  UMMMfeH  BM—tJBBl  «fOB  «M*,« 

t"Aa 


■•aatavava*. 


As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune. 

Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon, 

All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues, 

As  yawning  waiters  fly*  Fitzscribble's  lungs ; 

Yet  on  he  mouths — ton  minutes — tedious  each 

As  prelate's  homily  or  placeman's  speech ; 

Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease, 

When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 

While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 

O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 

If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well, 

And  shouts  for  succor  with  stentorian  yell, 

"  A  rope!  help,  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace!** 

Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace; 

For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling, 

From  frensy,  or  the  humor  of  the  thing, 

Though  this  has   happen'd  to  more   bards   thaa 

one, 
I'll  tell  you  BudgelTs  story  and  have  done. 


Budgell  a  rogue  and  rhymester  for  no  good* 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood,) 
When  teased  with  creditors'  continual  claims, 
"  To  die  like  Cato,"f  leapt  into  the  Thames ! 
And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang  or  drown. 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the  life  In 

leaves; 

And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  choose. 


Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poets  conscience  as  a  curse ; 
£Dosed  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found, 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground ! 


Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 
Vesanum  tetipisse  timent  fugiuntque  sequuntur. 
Hie  dum  sublimes  versus  ructatur,  et  errat, 
Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 
In  puteum,  foveamve ;  licet,  Succurrite,  longum 
Clamet,  Io  cives !  non  sit  qui  tollere  curat 
Si  quis  curat  opem  ferre,  et  demittere  funem, 
Qui  scis  an  prudens  hue  se  dejicerit,  atque 
Servari  nolit  ?    Dicam :  Siculique  poets 
Narrabo  interitum.    Deus  immortalis  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidus  ffiirnam 
Insiluit ;  sit  jus,  liceatque  perira  poetis : 
Invitum  oui  servat,  idem  facit  occidentL 
Nee  semel  hoc  fecit ;  nee,  si  retractus  erit,  jam 
Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  famosse  mortis  amorem 
Nee  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet :  utrum 
Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 
Moverit  incestus :  eerte  furit,  ae  velut  uxsus, 


•  And  4m  "%BllmH  »»iht  only  fortui-rtepeopto  who  «a  "By"*** 
Item;  all  (he  ieat,  Yk.,  tba  aad  mhatilhcn  to  Dm  "  LMrnxy  Fund,"  botaf 
c«oyoBMl,byao»rtaay,»*  aw  the  redtoHon,  whhoat  a  hop*  of  awBBai     1 
bfi  MSfc"  (feat  1^  twahotfac  flu.  with  bad  wh«^  warn  patty)  "an 
aamaftApafel" 

t  On  abubkwew  found  thawvanbi  What  Quo  dU  mi  AMtom  ay. 
crowd  mm*t  at  wrong."  Bw  Addboa  dkf  not  ".pprowj ■»  aad  If  at 
had,  ft  would  oat  aava  nwodad  dw  manar.  He  had  farted  ami  danffcaar  m 
the  tuna  »eier  party,  but  Mha  Bodged,  by  aon*  aeaMaet,  anped  *a>  hat 
paaRaal  anaviiofl.   Thm  M  the  ayaepha*  ef  «  Atom*,"  aad  iLaeaaaayel 

%  U  "doawl  wtOi,"  *a.vbeaanwiad  aa  lew,  I  oaf  have  ta  ider  to  S» 
origins]  far  •wnrthtag  atm  lower;  aad  If  any  reader  wiP  timaahNa  ** 
eifc  to  patriot  daaaaa,*'  fe,  lata  a  deseat  aaapki,  1  will  hwan  Mat  « 
aHeaorihapMaaaC 
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BYBON'S  WOEKfl. 


And  hence  if  haunted  with  a  rhyming  rage— 
Fear'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  from  hia  cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit, 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit : 

Objectos  caveae  valuit  si  frangere  clathros, 
Indoctum  doctumqne  fugat  recitator  acerbus. 


«  £#etf*  eet  frvpri.  Miwiimn  dk»r»."--Mde.  Older,  Mde.  dnftorlfBa, 
BoOeau,  and  othrn,  haT*  left  their  dbptne  ea  the  meaning  of  Ode  peaaage  » 
•  met  coieetterabty  longer  then  Ike  poem  of  Bonos,  h  b  erbtted  at  dm 
doM  of  the  elneath  eolun*  of  Madame  do  abvbmf  fc  Lot»nm,edead  by 
OmtreOe,  Park,  I80S.  Preeuraing  that  all  who  on  conetrae  may  Tentore  en 
epjnion  on  ouch  euhjwta,  partieuUrty  u  to  rainy  who  cu  not  hare  taken  the 
ant  Shorty,  I  ehould  have  heM  my  "farthing  eandb"  h  awtwanfly  ee 
another,  bad  nU  my  reepect  Car  the  wit*  of  Loub  the  Fourteontn'a  Aogoetan 
■leek  Indpeed  me  to  oid^  them  ffluetriow  antliorllbe.  Jet,  Bofleau  j  "  II 
•at  dtfldie  de  trailer  dee  eajeti  qd  font  a  la  port**  do  tout  le  monde  d*UM 
manure  qui  voualea  mtde  propea,  ee  qoJ  e'apeib  •'approprier  on  enbt  par  b 
jmvnyonydennc."  Sdly,  Battens  i  «  Mab  I  eat  mm  dHBdb  da  doaaar 
dntialto  propria  a  bdhrUueb  aux  ftkepuTementpoavoka."  Sdly,  Dndert 
*>n  eat  itiflkiiTi  de  trailer  eenvenahbaeent  am  caracteres  qae  tout  b  noade 
lido,  de  Stripe*,  onbdoa  and  tranatattm,  im  dill  »  of 


Bat  Asm,  unhappy !  whom  he  i 

He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 

Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  hia  breach, 

And  gorges  like  a  lawyer  or  a  leech. 

Quern  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo, 
Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  nirudo. 


f  ea  M.  Gtwnb  omemo,  »U  dmi 

o  da  eoa  dhreaaoa  bterptetaUona  no  peraJtetnn 

,  k  memo,  Sfty  yean  afferwank,  "La 

eenlfcbmamh, 

r  awe  lee  naegeejetc 

«body,edQ 

and  he*  eyatem  ea  tkie  weighty  eOair,  ee  if  be  ewe  ao 
better  tbaa  Ptobmy  or  TyCbo,  »  eonmawta  of  no  aaeee  eomemmm  dee 
ibal  caknladonB  on  the  muouil  cemd.  1  am  happy  to  am,  "  h 
longueur  de  la  dieeatanon  "  of  H.  O.  prereote  H.  0.  from  etjbgeay  an* 
A  batter  pott  den  Bofleni,  and  at  beat  oa  goodaadnurw 
Serine,  nmatkl, 

«  A  Bali  berolng  hi  a  dangeroua  thtaf," 
ejribyd*emm*vfao«  efeomnv-xn.  It  may  be  peraatred  how  a  feel  dm 
maybe.  - 


THE   CUBSE  OF   MINERVA. 


-,.^. 


"  PaQee  te  bo«  TTdnore,  PaDaa 


ANEID,  He.  aft. 


*        Attaaav  Uepnohm  Consent,  Mere.  IT,  mi. 

•Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  hia  race  be  ran, 

Along  Morea's  hflls  the  setting  sun ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blase  of  living  light ; 

O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Qilds  the  green  ware  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 

On  old  JSgina's  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  fast,  the  monntain-shadows  kiss 

Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer*d  Salamis ! 

Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 

More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 

Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens !  here  thy  wisest  looked  his  last. 


•  The  flnea  whh  which  ihk  satire  opera,  to  "  Aa  thtte,  within  fj 
l*all:ur  fane,**  ore  repeated,  with  aonie  aUentdoao,  at  the  e 
die  ihlrf  canto  of  the  Cemlr. 


How  wateh'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's*  latest  day! 
Not  yet^-not  yet— Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown*d  before; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Citheeron's  head, 
The  cup  of  wo  was  quaff1  d — the  spirit  fled; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scorned  to  fear  or  fly, 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  assorts  her  silent  reign ;  t 
No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  faoe,  or  girds  her  glowing  form. 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 


t  The  twfllfbt  in  Greece  b  much  •hotter  ti 
rhyi  In  winter  are  longer,  bat  ■  eanmwr  of  km 
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And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beam*  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkled  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide, 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  tola  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  glimmering  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,* 
And  sad  and  sombre  mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus*  fane,  yon  solitary  palm ; 
All,  tinged  with  Taxied  hues,  arrest  the  eye ; 
And  dull  were  his  that  psas'd  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  JEgean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lolls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war  j 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Hix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 


As  thus  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane, 
I  mark'd  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main, 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore, 
Whose  arte  and  arms  but  live  in  poets'  lore : 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  turn'd  to  scan, 
sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  past  return'd,  the  present  seem'd  to 
And  Glory  knew  no  dime  beyond  her  Greece 

Hours  roll'd  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky ; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanisVd  god : 
Bat  chiefly,  Pallas  1  thine;  when  Hecate's  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 
O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  la  1  a  giant  form  before  me  strode, 
And  Pallas  hail'd  me  in  her  own  abode ! 

Tes,  'twas  Minerva's  self;  but,  ah !  how  changed 
Since  o'esr  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged ! 
Not  sucb  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command, 
Her  form  appeared  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand ; 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  aegis  bore  no  Gorgon  now ; 
Her  helm  waa  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shaftless  e'en  to  mortal  glance ; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  wither'd  in  her  grasp ; 
And,  ah  1  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedtmm'd  her  large  blue  eye ; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
And  moura'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  wo ! 

"  Mortal !  "—'twas  thus  she  spake—11  that  blush  of 

shame 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name ; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 
Now  honored  less  by  all,  and  least  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found, 
fetk'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  ? — look  around. 
Lo!  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 


'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both. 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane ; 
Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain ; 
These  Cecrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adorn'd,* 
That  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science  mourn'd 
What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest— 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 
That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name : 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 
Below,  his  name— above,  behold  his  deeds ; 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honor  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer: 
Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 
But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 
'Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last : 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Tet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  crose'd ; 
8ee  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 
Another  name  with  hi*  pollutes  my  shrine : 
Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain'd  to  shine  ! 
Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 
When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame,  "f 


She  ceased  awhile  and  thus  I  dared  reply, 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 
"  Daughter  of  Jove !  in  Britian's  injured  name, 
A  true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 
Frown  not  on  England ;  England  owns  him  not ; 
Athena !  no !  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot. 
Ask'st  thou  the  difference  ?     From  fair  Phylaa 

towers 

Survey  Bceotia ;  Caledonia's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land  J 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command : 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs  confined 
To  stern  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth, 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth ; 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  rer 'st ; 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 
Each  breese  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain, 
Till,  burst  at  length  each  wat'ry  head  o'erflows, 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 
Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide ; 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  every  where  but  north 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 
And  thus— accursed  be  the  day  and  year  !— 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Tet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 
As  dull  Bceotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth ; 
So  may  her  few,  the  letter'd  and  the  brave, 
Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  of  the  grave, 
Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land, 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand ; 
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A*  onee,  of  yore,  in  tome  obnoxious  place, 

Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  race." 


"Mortal!"  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  "once 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore,     [mon 
Though  fallen,  alas !  this  vengeance  yet  is  mine, 
To  torn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine. 
Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas*  stern  behest ; 
Hear  and  believe,  for  time  will  tell  the  rest. 

"  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light,  on  him  and  all  his  seed : 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire, 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace, 
Believe  him  a  bastard  of  a  brighter  race: 
Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate 
And  Folly's  praise  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate ; 
Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell, 
Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is-— to  sell : 
To  sell,  and  make— may  Shame  record  the  day ! 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer' d  prey. 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard,  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best, 
With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er, 
And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.* 
Be  all  the  bruisers  cull'd  from  all  St  Giles', 
That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare, 
And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  *  stone  shop '  f  there. 
Bound  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs 

creep, 
To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 
While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 
On  giant  statues  easts  the  curious  eye : 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb ; 
Mourns  o'er  the  difference  of  now  and  Men  ; 
Exclaims, '  These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men ! 
Draws  sty  comparisons  of  Mess  and  those, 
And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux. 
When  shall  a  modern  maid  have  swains  like  these ! 
Alas !  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules ! 
And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 
Borne  calm  spectator;  as  he  takes  his  view, 
In  silent  indignation  mix'd  with  grief, 
Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief. 
Oh,  loathed  in  life,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust, 
May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust ! 
Link'd  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome, 
Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin  shine 
In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line ; 
Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accurst, 
Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first. 

"  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 
Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn  ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait, 
But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  rate : 
Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  to  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic— biasing  from  afar, 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war, 
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Not  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  sjd, 
Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  hath  i 
Far  from  such  counsels,  from  the  faithless  field, 
She  fled— but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield: 
A  fatal  gift,  that  turn'd  your  friends  to  stoats, 
And  left  tost  Albion  hated  sad  alone.  , 

"  Look  to  the  Bast,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  raos 
8hall  shake  your  tyrant  emr  J~  to  its  base ; 
Lo!  there  Rebellion  rears  L     ghastly  heed, 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead ; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  purpurea!  flood* 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 
So  may  ye  perish !— Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

"Look  on  your  Spain !— she  clasps  the  hand  sht 

hates, 
But  boldly  elasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa !  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  felL 
But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  airy, 
Can  spare  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh  glorious  field !  by  Famine  fiercely  won, 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  don  ?! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat  ? 

"  Look  last  at  home— ye  love  not  to  look  there 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair : 
Your  city  saddens:  loud  though  Revel  howls, 
Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft ; 
No  misers  tremble  when  there's  nothing  left 
*  Blest  paper  credit,**  who  shall  dare  to  sing  ? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  w 
Yet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear, 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain'd  to  hr-ar; 
But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state. 
On  Pallas  calls,  but  calls,  alas !  too  late : 
Then  raves  for  •* ;  to  that  Mentor  ben***. 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  h  snds. 
Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  the    heard, 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So  onoe  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  'log.' 
Thus  hail'd  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod, 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 


"  Now  fare  ye  well !  enjoy  your  little  I 
Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power; 
Gloss  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme; 
Your  strength  a  name,  your  bloated  wealth  adrsesa 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 
And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind,  f 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far, 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay, 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away  ? 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  rejected  stores, 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber* d  shores : 
The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom, 
And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  common  doom 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state, 
Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight 
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Vtin  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once  command ; 
E'en  factions  cease  to  charm  a  factions  land; 
Yet  jarnng  sects  conTUlse  a  sister  Isle, 
And  tight  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 


11  Tis  done,  'tis  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  Tsm, 

The  furies  seise  herTOt&icated  reign : 

Wide  o'er  the  realm  nrr(^raye  their  kindling  brands, 

And  wring  her  vitals'1  .'.to  their  fiery  hands. 

But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 

And  Ga.nl  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wears  her  chains. 

The  bannered  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  files* 

O'er  whose  gay  trappings  stern  Bellona  smiles ; 

The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 

That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come ; 

The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call, 

the  glorious  death  that  decorates  his  mil, 

Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms, 

And  bids  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 


But  know  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught, 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  eheaply  bought : 
Not  in  the  oonflict  Havoc  seeks  delight. 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight. 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  worn, 
Though  drench 'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name ; 
The  slaughter'd  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame, 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap'd  field, 
111  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yield. 
Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  firing  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town  ? 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames  ? 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion !  for  the  torch  was  thine 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine. 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast, 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most. 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life, 
And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regrets  the  strife." 
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TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 
Bin, 

I  AH  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county. 
I  might  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain 
borough,  having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  Votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in.  1812.*  But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness;  as,  fifteen  years 
ago,  on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle-aged 
maid  of  honor.  We  lived  happily  at  Hornem  Hall 
till  last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by 
the  Countess  of  Waltsaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
ipouse)  to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no 
barm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable 
(or  as  they  call  it,  marketable  J  age,  and  having  be- 
tides a  Chancery  suit  inveterately  entailed  upon  the 
family  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot,  of  which 
by  the  by,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed  in  toss  than 
a  week,  tha{Ywas  obliged  to  buy  a  second-hand 
barouche,  of  wnich  I  might  mount  the  box,  Mrs.  H. 
«ys,  if  I  could  drive,  but  never  see  the  inside—that 
place  being  reserved  for  the  Honorable  Augustus 
Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  opera-knight.  Hear- 
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ing  great  praises  of  Mrs.  H.'s  dancing,  (she  was  fiv 
mous  for  birthnight  minuets  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,)  I  unbooted  and  went  to  a  ball  at  the 
countess's,  expecting  to  see  a  eountry  dance,  or  at 
most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all  the  old  paces  to  the 
newest  tunes.  But,  judge  of  my  surprise,  on  arriving, 
to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Hornem  with  her  arms  half 
round  the  loins  of  a  huge  hussar-looking  gentleman 
I  never  set  eyes  on  before ;  and  his,  to  say  truth, 
rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist,  turning 
round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d  d  see  saw 
up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me  of  the 
"  Black  joke,"  only  more  ••  affetuvo"  till  it  made 
me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not  so. 
By  and  by  they  stopp'd  a  bit,  and  I  thought  they 
would  sit  or  fall  down : — but,  no j  with  Mrs.  H.  I 
hand  onjhis  shoulder,  "pasm  fatnMariter,"*  (as 
Terrenes  said,  when  I  was  at  school,)  they  walked 
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about  a  minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock- 
chafers spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.  I  asked  what 
all  this  meant,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child  no 
older  than  our  Wilhelmina,  (a  name  I  never  heard  but 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her  mother 
would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Bwappenbach,) 
said,  "  Lord !  Mr.  Hornem,  can't  you  see  they  are 
valtsing ! "  or  waltsing,  (I  forget  which ;)  and  then 
up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they 
went,  and  round-abouted  it  till  supper-time.  Now 
that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  things,  and 
so  does  Mrs.  H.  (though  I  have  broken  my  shins, 
and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Hornem's  maid,  in 
practising  the  preliminary  steps  in  a  morning.)  In- 
deed, so  much  do  I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn  for 
rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and 
songs  in  honor  of  all  the  victories,  (but  till  lately  I 
have  had  little  practice  in  that  way,)  I  sat  down,  and 
with  the  aid  of  W.  F.  Esq.  and  a  few  hints  from  Dr. 
B.  (whose  recitations  I  attend,  and  am  monstrous 
fond  of  Master  B.'s  manner  of  delivering  his  father's 
late  successful  "  D.  L.  Address,")  I  composed  the 
following  hymn,  wherewithal  to  make  my  sentiments 
known  to  the  pnblic,  whom,  nevertheless,  I  heartily 
despise  as  well  as  the  critics. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c  &c. 

HORACE  HORNEM. 


Muss  of  the  many-twinkling  feet  !•  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 
Terpsichore !— too  long  misdeem'd  a  maid- 
Reproachful  term— bestowed  but  to  upbraid- 
Henceforth  in  all  the  bronse  of  brightness  shine, 
The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 
Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude ; 
Mock'd,  yet  triumphant ;  sneer*d  at,  unsubdued ; 
Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 
If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high ; 
Thy  breast— if  bare  enough—requires  no  shield; 
Dance  forth— 'tarn  armour  thou  shalt  take  the  field. 
And  own— impregnable  to  most*  assaults 
Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  "  Walts." 


•  "Glanea  their  many-twlnkling  fa*."— Grmg. 

1  To  rtal  Laid  W.'a,  or  ha  nephew  *a,  u  the  reader  pteaaeo:— <he  one 
oajned  a  pretty  women,  whom  he  deatrved,  by  fighting  fee;  and  the  other 
baa  ban  fighting  In  the  Fontnaok  many  aknf  day,  «  by  aluawabary  cfack," 
wkhout  gaming  any  thine;  in  thai  country  but  the  title  of  "  the  Great  Lord," 
and  "  the  Lord,"  which  eevon  of  profanation,  havmg  been  hitherto  applied 
vary  to  that  Being  to  whom  «  7>  Dtmu  "  far  earn 
aWphnmy.— H  ■  prtaomed  the  general  will  one  day 


"  To  tune  the  gestae  of  the  rtofabora  plain, 
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name  of  a  mm  who  haa  not  yot  aeved  them  qnery  are  they  worth  earlnf, 
teen  hi  thai  worUt  for.eccordmg  to  *•  inrntoat  awMrailoni  of  any  Chra> 
nan  deed,  tbow three  wordi  make  the  odda  much  agaJnat them aiiha  next*- 
••aUrVKB-aftba*taid,Hq«ithal-ttwm»bewaa^  that  he,or  anyone 
ema,  cacao"  am  a  aomar  of  k-eae  ooantry .  Tat  thta  atonU  naanea 
akhongh  kahowe  the  near  eonneilon  between  eoperatklon  and  Impiety,  eo 
br  haa  kenw,  that  It  proven  Own  can  he  Iktle  to  dread  from  thorn  Calbnnm 
(litqufcUorkl  CaihoBm  too)  who  can  eonanr  each  an  appoMalton  on  a  Pro- 
+*mt.  I  eoppoee  nest  year  he  wB  be  entitled  the  •«  Virgin  Mary  t  n  if  eo, 
•x.nt  Q«orge  Gordon  himeelf  would  hart  nothing  to  object  to>oach  aoaral 
•Aatanla  of  oar  Lady  of  Babyton. 


Hail,  nimble  nymph !  to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
The  whisker'd  votary  of  waits  and  war. 
His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots ; 
A  sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his  brute* : 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  Walts !— beneath  whose  bannen 
A  modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners ; 
On  Hounslow's  heath  to  rival  Wellesley's*  fame, 
Cock'd— fired  and  miss'd  his  man— but  gain'd  alt 

aim; 
Hail  moving  muse!  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest 
Oh !  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fits, 
The  letter's  loyalty,  the  former's  wits. 
To  "  energise  the  object  I  pursue," 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due ! 

Imperial  Walts !  imported  from  the  Rhine, 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine,) 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee ; 
In  some  few  qualities  alike— for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar— ihou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart; 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh  Germany!  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 

As  heaven-born  Pitt  can  testify  below, 

Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 

And  only  left  us  thy  d— d  debts  and  dances ! 

Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft, " 

We  bless  thee  still— for  George  the  Third  is  left! 

Of  kings  the  best— and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 

For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 

To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene, 

Who  owe  us  millions— don't  we  owe  the  queen  ? 

To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  ? 

So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides ; 

Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 

Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud : 

Who  sent  us— eo  be  pardon'd  all  her  faults— 

A  dosen  dukes— some  kings— a  queen    and  Walts. 

But  peace  to  her—her  emperor  and  diet, 
Though  now  translerr'd  to  Buonaparte's  "  fiat! " 
Back  to  my  theme— O  Muse  of  motion !  say, 
How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Walta  her  way  ? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  Hyperborean  gales, 
From  Hamburg's  port,  (while  Hamburg  yet  had 

Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame— oompell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburgh— was  chill'd  to  sleep; 
Or  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign'd  arise, 
Heligoland !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies ; 
While  unburnt  Moscow*  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend, 


Taa  patriate  aieon  of 

not  whmtfted  far.    Among  other  detaBe  otnktod  la  the  emilomi  deemed** 

of  ear  atoojoont  ambaaaador,  ha  did  not  atato,  (balng  tooirmah  accentd  ««> 

thaaaidontofCoLC >fcnranmmg  riven  frvaen,  and  gaDocmf" 


aofcUowa:— la  General  PnaTfiptddn'o  mnoniamiM  e» 
ftfea  of  tallow  and  train  oil  waa  an  great,  mat** 
hurtimmi  to  the  demand  i  and  thoa  one  aamdrrd  and  thirty 
ware  etamd  to  death,  by  being  ladnoed  to  wbnV 


oouwdfott  The  lamplighter*  of  Loodon  haveab»Mamm*amdapiat(«r»l 
apteoa,  and  the  maW  nhandlart  have  aimmaaowfr  voted*  ejnantfcy  of  btet 
aaedds  (fear  to  tat  pound)  to  the  robaf  of  the  eurvtvmg  ah*thbne-mt 
aaaraky  vffl  aoon,  by  each  of  eniona,  and  a  proper  attention  to  tht  eanSh 
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She  com— Waits  came— and  with  her  certain  sett 
Of  trie  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes ; 
Then  flamed  of  Austerlits  the  blest  despatch, 
Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match : 
And— almost  crush'd  beneath  the  glorious  news- 
Tea  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotsebue's ; 
One  enTcy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Lerpaie  fain ; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankind, 
like  Tapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind ; 
Brunck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it, 
Of  Heyne,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet. 
Fraught  with  this  cargo— and  her  fairest  freight, 
Deligthral  Walts,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vessel  reach'd  the  genial  strand, 
And  round  her  fiock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 
His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark ; 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango,  friskier  than  it  ought ; 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when  with  winning  tread 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  of  another's  head ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Display'd  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  nedt, 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  Walts,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune  1 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years !  whose  brows 

Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse ; 

To  you  of  nine  years  less,  who  only  bear 

The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  thatt  wear, 

with  added  ornaments  around  them  roll'd 

Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold ; 

To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 

To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's  match : 

To  you,  ye  children  of— whom  chance  accords — 

Ahiayt  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  their  lords ; 

To  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 

Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a  week ; 

As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavors  guide, 

To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride  ;— 

To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came, 

And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Walts !— to  thy  more  melting  tune 

Bow  Irish  jig  and  ancient  rigadoon. 

8coteh  reels,  avaunt  1  and  country-dance,  forego 

Tour  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe ! 

Walts— Walts  alone— both  legs  and  arms  demands, 

Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands  j 

Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 

Where  ne'er  before— but— pray  "put  out  the  light" 

Methinka  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 

Shines  much  too  far— or  I  am  much  too  near : 

And  true,  though  strange^Walts  whispers  this 

remark, 
"  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark !  " 
Bat  here  the  muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Walts. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time ! 
Ye  quartos  publish'd  upon  every  clime ! 
0  sayf  shall  dull  Bomaika's  heavy  round, 
fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  A^1"***— 't*ut*liFfr*g  group—'* 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop— 


fcT^mtaowHduft 


7flrpn»Wo*,t»  tottDy-Jbrfctod.    hb«U,miv> 
I  Okraine  baa  enbeerited  etaty  thooaand  bunt  far 


■  mm I  n am iiiffiihigiaanani n. 

Ouchf  gbb-vftp  do  ft*  bb*  what  Wata  doth  ft**. 


Can  aught  from  cold  Kamscatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Walts  compare,  or  after  waits  be  borne  ? 
Ah  no !  from  Morier*s  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  "  Walts." 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yore, 
With  George  the  Third's— «nd  ended  long  before  !— 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive ! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host ; 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake ; 
No  stiff-stareh'd  stays  make  meddling  fingers  aehe; 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,*  women  in  their  shape ;) 
No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press'd, 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial  "  Walts." 

Seductive  Waltz !— though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter's  self  proclaim *d  thee  half  a  whore » 
Werter— to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined, 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton ;  dazzled,  but  not  blind- 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball ; 
The  fashion  hails-^from  countesses  to  c 
And  maids  and  valets  waits  behind  the  i 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  i 
And  turns— if  nothing  else— at  least  our  head*; 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 
And  cockneys  practice  what  they  can't  pronounce. 
Gods !  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  "  Walts  !* 
Blest  was  the  time  Walts  chose  for  her  dtintt; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new  ;f 
New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards ; 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for  bread; 
New  coins  (most  new+)  to  follow  those  that  fled; 
New  victories— nor  can  we  prise  them  less, 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success ; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 


•  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  h  la  the  Ledy  BumW*  time,  of  th« 

Shot  de  la  CroU,"  that  dim  be  *»  no  whWmm ; n  bat  how  far  them  an 

bdkatiooa  of  ralor  In  the  Odd,  or  eewwbere,  may  «U!  be  wiuelMiMbhi 

Mesh  may  be  and  huh  been  avoaabed  «  both  eMee,    In  lb*  olden  no* 


Hannibal  thought  bis  one  eye  handaoroe  enough  without  a 
the  emperor,  wore  a  beard  (baring  want  on  hie  chin,  wbkh  neither 
Emprem  Sabina  nor  e*en  the  eourtien  could  abide)— Tonnae  had 
Mariboroogh  none—Boonapane  ■  uowhWwrad,  the  Bcffeat  wfahmwail 
"evfwi  "  greatrwm  of  mind  and  wMafcrre  may  or  may  not  gc  ugotbert  bu 
certainly  the  different  oeeanreneee,  eince  the  growth  of  the  laet  mrnrtonci,  g< 
rather  in  behalf  of  whUnn  than  the  anathema  of  Anaalm  dIK  mgmmtt  louj 
hah- u  the  reign  of  Henry  1. 

Formerly  red  wu  a  favorite  color.  See  Lodowkk  Barrejr'a  comedy  of  Baa 
Alky,  !«!,  Act  1.  Seen*  I. 

«  Tbjhtt.  Now,  for  a  wager—What  colored  baud  cornea  next  by  Oj 
r 


A  black  man 'a,  I  drink. 
M7VMa.  1  think  not  ao;  1  thinker**,  for»h**fa  meat  In  faiWoeJ 
Thar*  fa  ••  nothtnf  new  onder  the  eua  j  ••  bat  red,  ika 
now  ■ahrided  Into  a  JtMoriat'e  color. 

t  An  anaebronbm-WalU  and  the  battle  of  AueterUtt  an  bafcre  mad  to 
bare  opeoed  the  baD  together  i  the  bard  msam,  (If  be  meaM  aaymfafj 
Wtb  waa  not  ev  much  hi  vogne  UU  me  Regent  attained  the  acme  of  bfa  pop* 
eatrfcy.  Wata,  the  comet,  vhleken,  and  the  new  goveenmont,  ■imdmiiiil 
bm»en  aiid  earth,lnantheU-gfc>r7,  iitothabootU»a»wtlBiet  of  them  the 
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Kew  miatk-esses— ao,  old— and  yet  'tis  tine, 
Though  thay  be  old,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new— (except  some  ancient  tricks,*) 
New  white-sticks,   gold-sticks,   broom-sticks,  all 

new  sticks ! 
With  Tests  or  ribands— deck'd  alike  in  hue, 
New  troopers  stmt,  new  turncoats  blush  in  bine: 
Bo  saith  the  muse    my—  ,t  what  say  yon  ? 
Such  was  the  time  when  Walts  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  norel  reign ; 
Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such ; 
Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much ; 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  tell-tale  powder— all  have  had  their  days. 
The  ball  begins— the  honors  of  the  house 
First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 
8ome  potentate— or  royal  or  serene—  [mien, 

With  Kent's  gey  grace,  or  sapient  Gloucester's 
Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 
Might  onee  hare  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 
From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free, 
That  spot  where  heartsj  were  once  supposed  to  be; 
Bound  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 
The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 
The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 
As  princely  paunches  oner  to  her  touch. 
Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 
One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip : 
The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 
Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal ! 
Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  more  or  stand, 
The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 
And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 
The  Earl  of— Asterisk— and  Lady— Blank ; 
Sir  8ach-a-one— with  those  of  fashion's  host, 
For  whose  blest  surnames— ride  "  Morning  Post ; " 
(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late,  [date,) 

Search  Doctors'  Commons  six  months  from  my 
Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  soft  or  slow, 
The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 


•  "Oh tot rl4kt**MU torn m«toom might f  Wk»donMtmM» 
bar  (he  -  deScant  n*v4gatioo  "  hi  the  '•  Merry  Wkee  of  Windsor  t  M 

M#breL  Pray  yon,  com*  near:  if  1  suspect  without  eanoa,  why  then 
■ate  ■port  at  r»;  *«  let  me  be  roar  Je«;  I  deMHu h.  Be*  now? 
vtHterbauToatbb! 

**Mn.  tor*.  What  hare  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  h  I— yea  were 
•eat  neddk  whh  buck-washing 

t  The  garth),  or  ferocious  wader,  may  fill  up  the  blank  aa  he  platan 
ehua  an  atnrnl  iSaajHehh  names  at  kit  service,  (bdof  already  la  (he  Bo* 
■at)  S  would  not  be  lab  to  hack  any  peculiar  Initial  againet  the  alphabet, 
he  Bel  now  entered  for  the  sweepstakes :—  a  cha- 
fe amid  to  be  the  BtTodtt,  much  agmtnal  (he  whhee  of 

|  "We  here  changed  an  that," eaya  the  Mock  Doctor— *oe all gone— 
Aarndoeoaknowe  where.  After  all,  h  is  of  no  great  iroportanoe  how  women1* 
Marti  an  dstposod  of;  they  have  nature's  privilege  to  distribute  than  aaab> 


TOl  some  might  marvel  with  the  modest  Turk, 
If  "  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ?"• 
True,  honest  Mirsa  '.—you  may  trust  my  rhyme- 
Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time ; 
The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man, 
In  private  may  resist  him— —if  it  can. 

O  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 

Fitspatrick,  Sheridan,  and  many  more ! 

And  thou,  my  prince !  whose  sovereign  taste  aid 

will 
It  is  to  lore  the  lovely  beldames  still ! 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury !  whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night, 
Pronounce— If  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodsus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this ; 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 
Flush  in  the  cheek  and  langniah  in  the  eyes, 
Rush  to  the  heart  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 
With  half-told  wish  and  ilUtJissenbled  name ; 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast— 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  zest? 

But  ye    who  never  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be  or  ought ; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  yon  view  to  reap, 
Say— would  you  make  those  beauties  quite  so  cheap  ? 
Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied, 
Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  side, 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  r 
At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign, 
To  press  the  hand  so  press'd  by  none  but  thine; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret  ; 
Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint, 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch— to  taint; 
If  such  thou  loves*— love  her  then  no  more, 
Or  give— like  her— caresses  to  a  score ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  Walts !  and  dare  I  thus  blaspheme? 

Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 

Terpsichore,  forgive !— «t  every  ball 

My  wife  now  waltses— and  my  daughters  aJhstf; 

My  son— (or  stop— 'tis  needless  to  inquire— 

These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire; 

Some  ages  hence  our  genealogie  tree 

Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  him  as  me)— 

Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amend*, 

Grandsons  for  me— in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 


la  Turkey  a 
eeataJlypat,asb 


THE   AGE   OF   BRONZE;  « 

OB, 

CABMEN   SECDUARE   ET  ANNUS   HAO   MIRABIIIS. 


Tbb  "good  old  times"— ell  timet  when  old 


Art  gone;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would ; 

Great  thingi  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 

Want  little  of  mere  mortal*  bat  their  trill; 

A  wider  speee,  m  greener  field,  it  given 

To  those  who  play  their  "tricks  before  high  heaven.' 

I  kaow  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 

Have  wept  enough— for  what  ?— to  weep  again. 

n. 

AH  is  exploded— be  it  good  or  bad. 
Header !  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad, 
Then  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
Ha  Texy  rival  almost  deem'd  him  snch. 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  free-' 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  fiow'd/dl  free, 
At  the  deep  billows  of  the  JEgean  roar 
Betwixt  theHellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore ; 
But  where  are  they— the  rivals  ?— a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 
Which  hushes  all !  a  calm,  unstormy  wave 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.    The  theme  is  old 
Of  "Dust  to  dust;"  but  half  its  tale  untold: 
Time  tempers  not  its  terrors— still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form, 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike,below ; 
The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow, 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea 
O'er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Antony ; 
Though  Alexander's  urn  a  show  be  grown, 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown  ■ 
Bow  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear ! 
Hs  wept  lor  worlds  to  conquer— half  the  earth 
tows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  birth, 


And  desolation;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation  save  its  peace. 
He  "  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  I "  he  who  ne'er 
Conceived  the  globe,*  he  panted  not  to  spare  I 
With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown, 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. 

m. 

But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  far, 
Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarch*  draw  his  oar ; 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unharness'd  kings. 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings, 
And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of  late,, 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  r 
Yes !  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 
Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ? 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were 

thrones? 

Whose  table  earth— whose  dice  were  human  bones  I 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle, 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 
Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 
Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations ; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines, 
O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines; 
O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 
Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  i 
Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs* 
A  surgeon's  statement,  and  an  earl's  harangues 
A  bust  delay'd,  a  book  refused,  can  shake 
The  aleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake* 
Is  this  indeed  the  tamer  of  the  great, 
Now  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate— 
The  palty  jailer  and  the  prying  spy, 
The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  ? 
Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great; 
How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 
Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear  * 
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Vain  his  complaint,— my  lord  presents  his  bul. 
His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 
Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a  dime 
80  free  from  homicide-^to  doubt's  a  crime ; 
And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintain'd  his  cause, 
Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  applause. 
But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art : 
Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  imaged  face 
Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace, 
None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind ; 
8mile— for  the  fetter'd  eagle  breaks  his  chain, 
And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again. 

IV. 
How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign, 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be ! 
What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 
He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  its  curse ; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape : 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave ! 
What  though  his  jailer,  duteous  to  the  last, 
Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fast, 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid, 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  mil  it  hid; 
That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 
A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore ; 
The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 
Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast ; 
When  Victory's  Gallic'  column  shall  but  rise, 
Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies. 
The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or"faeld  his  dust 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust, 
And  mighty  nature  o'er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 
But  what  are  these  to  him  ?    Can  glory's  lust 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dust  ? 
Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists ; 
Nought  if  he  sleeps— nor  more  if  he  exists : 
Alike  the  better-seeing  Shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 
As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 
He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant ; 
Her  honor,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones, 
To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 
Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle's  van, 
To  form,  like  Guesclin's  *  dust,  her  talisman. 
But  be  it  as  it  is— the  time  may  come 
His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Ziska's  drum. 


Oh  heaven !  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  feature ; 
.  Oh  earth !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature ; 
Thou  isle !  to  be  remember* d  long  and  well, 
That  saw'st  the  unfledg'd  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 


Te  Alps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning  flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights ! 
Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Caesar's  deeds  outdone 
Alas !  why  past  he  too  the  Rubicon— 
The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights, 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  i 
Egypt!  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  rspeee, 
And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hoar 
A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear ; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
lake  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood ; 
Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 
Behold  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell, 
With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew'd  the  barren  sand 
To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land  I 
Spain !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 
Behold  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid  S 
Austria !  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  capital 
Twice  spared,  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall! 
Te  race  of  Frederic !  Frederic  but  in  name 
And  falsehood— heirs  to  all  except  his  fame; 
Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 
First,  and  but  rose  to  follow !    Te  who  dwell 
Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt! 
Poland !  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  past, 
But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste, 
Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 
Thy  lotted  people  and  exttnguish'd  name, 
Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long^flowing  tear, 
That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear— 
Kosciusko !  On— on— on— the  thirst  of  war 
Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs,  and  of  their  caar. 
The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minareta 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  'tis  a  sun  that  sets ! 
Moscow !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 
For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frosen  tsar 
To  see  in  vain— A«  saw  thee— how  ?  with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 
To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match* 
To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 
To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 
The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  mors ! 
Sublimest  of  volcanos !  Etna's  flame 
Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Heola's  tarns ; 
Vesuvius,  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  eight 
For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackney'd  height: 
Thou  stand'st  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 
To  come,  in  whtch  all  empires  shall  expire ' 
Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stern, 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn ! 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering  foe. 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang ; 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks ! 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth— their  blood  flows   faster  than  hat 

wines; 

Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frosen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  offspring  chill'd ;  its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gather'd  from  the  war, 
What  shall  return  ? — the  conqueror's  broken  car; 
The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !    Again 
The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 
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Lateen,  whan  ML  the  Swede  of  victory, 

Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas  t  not  die; 

Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 

Before  their  sovereign,    sovereign  as  before ; 

But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field, 

And  Leipsie's  treason  bids  the  unvanquish'd  yield ; 

The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 

To  torn  the  bear's,  and  wolfs,  and  fox's,  guide ; 

And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 

The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair ! 

Oh  ye  1  and  each,  and  all !  Oh  France!  who  found 

Thy  long  fair  fields,  ploughed  up  as  hostile  ground, 

Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 

His  only  victor,  from  Mentmartre's  hill 

Look'd  down  o'er  trembled  Paris !  and  thou  Isle, 

Which  seest  Etrnria  from  thy  ramparts  smile, 

Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride, 

TQ1  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride  I 

Oh  France!  retaken  by  a  single  march, 

Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch ! 

Oh  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo ! 

Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too. 

Won  half  by  blander,  half  by  treachery : 

Oh  dull  Saint  Helen!  with  thy  jailer  nigh— 

Heart  hear  Prometheus*  from  his  rock  appeal 

To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 

His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 

A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year ; 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 

So  oft,  so  vainly— learn  to  do  no  wrong ! 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 

Thii  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayM : 

A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 

His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ? 

The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 

Of  fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod ; 

His  country's  Cesser,  Europe's  Hannibal, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  mil. 

Yet  Vanity  herself  W  better  taught 

A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought, 

By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 

Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 

While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven, 

Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 

Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth ; 

While  Washington's  a  watchword  such  as  ne'er 

Shall  sink  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air : 

While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 

Forgets  Pisarro  to  shout  Bolivar ! 

Alas !  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 

Which  waited  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave— 

The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave, 

Who  bursts  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 

The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through, 

And  cmsh'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 

To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  ? 

VL 
Bat  'twill  not  be— the  spark's  ewaken'd— io ! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Revives— end  where  ?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  8pain  was  ones  synonymous  with  crime, 
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Where  Cortes'  and  Pisarro's  banner  flew, 

The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  "  Nod." 

Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh, 

To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh, 

8ueh  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 

Where  Greece  woe— No !  she  still  is  Greece  no  more. 

One  common  cause  makes  myriada.of  one  breast, 

Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west; 

On  Andes'  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfurl'd, 

The  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either  world; 

The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius'  sword ; 

The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord ; 

The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek, 

Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique; 

Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore, 

Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar; 

Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance, 

Sweep  lightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 

Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 

Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 

But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye, 

Break  o'er  th'  JEgean,  mindful  of  the  day 

Of  fialamis !— there,  there  the  waves  arise, 

Not  to  be  lull'd  by  tyrant  victories. 

Lone,  lost,  abandon'd  in  their  utmost  need 

By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed, 

The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 

The  foster*d  feud  encouraged  to  beguile, 

The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 

Prolonged  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey  ;— 

These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can 

show 

The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe, 
But  this  is  well :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece 
Not  the  Barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  ? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Cossack's  prowling  caravan ; 
Better  still  toil  for  master's,  than  await, 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate,"— 
Number'd  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall, 
Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  czar's  regard; 
While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  tans  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes ; 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

VII. 
But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  chme 
Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Tims, 
And  not  alone,  where,  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 
Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud, 
The  dawn  revives :  renown'd,  romantic  8psin 
Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 
Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 
Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword; 
Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 
Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both ; 
Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears, 
The  warlike  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 
That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moot 
8ighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 
Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 
Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abenoerrage ; 
The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung     [sprang 
Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they 
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But  these  are  gone— their  faith,  their  swords,  their 

■way, 
Yet  left  more  antichristian  foes  than  they; 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  batcher  priest, 
The  inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast, 
The  faith's  red  "  auto/'  fed  with  human  feel, 
While  sate  the  Catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel. 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye, 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony ! 
The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth ; 
The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced, 
But  more  degraded ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd ; 
The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  pn  ev'ry  shore. 
Save  hers  who  earned  it  with  the  natives'  gore ; 
The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  heme's, 
Neglected  or  forgotten :— such  was  Spain ; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up  I  up  again !  undaunted  Tauridor  i 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar ; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo !  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry—1'  Iago !  and  close  Spain!  "  * 
Tea,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found,— 
The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain, 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain; 
The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade, 
The  knife  of  Arragon,f  Toledo's  steel ; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan ; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van ; 
The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid ; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  :— 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.    Advance, 
And  win— not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom,  France  1 

VIII. 
But  lo !  a  Congress !    What !  that  haUow'd  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?    May  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe  ?    With  the  sound  arise. 
Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 
The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summon'd  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar; 
Henry,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas  t 
And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 
Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay'd ; 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 
To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  ox  kseak. 
But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many  ?    Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign'd 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind ! 
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Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  cell  i 
The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  si* 
An  earthly  trinity  1  which  wears  the  shape 
Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  namick'd  by  the  ays. 
A  pious  unity!  in  purpose  one— 
To  melt  time  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 
Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ; 
Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  task  own  degrees, 
And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed, 
Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  led; 
But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  nasi 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  teas  and  gore. 
Ah !  how  much  happier  were  good  JEsce/e  frsgi 
Than  we !  fer  ewa  are  snisnatod  legs. 
With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fie, 
And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow; 
All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork* 

IX. 


Thrice  blest  Verona !  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee; 
Honor'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  "aH  the  Capulets;" 
Thy  8calige»— for  what  was  "Dog  the  Gseat," 
"  Can  Grande,"  (which  I  venture  to  translate,) 
To  these  sublnner  pugs  ?    Thy  poet  toe, 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new; 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Remans  sate; 
And  Dante's  exile  sheltex'd  by  thy  gate; 
Thy  good  old  man,*  whose  world  was  all  withia 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in: 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  shout 
Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 
Ay,  shout !  inscribe !  rear  monuments  of  sat*** 
To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame! 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 
The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage ; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars, 
Then  gase  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bus  \ 
Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 
For  thus  much  still  thy  lettered  hands  are  floss! 


Resplendent  sight!  Behold  the  coxoomb ear, 
The  autocrat  of  waltaes  and  of  war ! 
As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm, 
And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm; 
A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Coasaek  wit, 
And  generous  spirit,  when  'tis  not  frost-bit ; 
Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw, 
But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning's  »*» 
With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 
Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 
How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace, 
How  lain,  if  Oreeks  would  be  his  slavsi,  ft 

Greece  1 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet* 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet  I 
How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 
With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spate ! 
How  royaHy  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid! 
A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knot* 
By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 
Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  son. 
La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 
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Airi  that  which  Scythm  was  to  Mm  of  yore 
Find  with  thy  Scythian*  on  Iberia's  shore. 
Tet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth, 
Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth; 
Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  ahould  hia  lot  be  thine, 
Xany  an  old  woman,  bat  no  Catherine.* 
Spain  toe  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defile*— 
The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 
Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres*  sunny  fields ; 
Think'st  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields  r 
Better  saeleim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 
To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir 

hordes, 
Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout, 
Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route, 
To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pure 
With  thy  foul  legions.    Spain  wants  no  manure ; 
Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe ; 
Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 
And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  ? 
Alas !  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 
I  am  Diogenes,  though  Rues  and  Hun 
8tand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun ; 
Bat  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I'd  wander 
Bather  a  worm  than  tuck  an  Alexander  f 
Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free ; 
Hit  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinope : 
8tiH  will  he  hold  hia  lantern  up  to  scan 
The  face  of  monarch*  for  an  "  honest 


XI. 
And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  nepliu. ultra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  'tis  found, 
Hears  "  the  lie  "  echo  for  his  answer  round ! 
Oar  British  commons  sometimes  deign  to  "  hear  1 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear; 
Bven  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate, 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
Bat  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot, 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not  ? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanction'd  the  transaction, 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  "Action,  action ! " 

XII. 
Bat  where's  the  monarch^  hath  he  dined  ?  or  yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  ? 
Have  revolutionary  pates  risen, 
And  turn'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  ? 
His  discontented  movements  sthr'd  the  troops ; 
Or  have  no  movements  followM  traitorous  soups? 
Have  Carbonaro  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Bach  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Bepletion  ?    Ah !  in  thy  dejected  looks 
I  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks ! 
Good  classic  Louis !  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 
Desirable  to  be  the  "  Desire?" 
Why  wouldst  thou  leave   calm  Hartwell's  green 

abode, 
Apidan  table,  and  Horatian  ode, 


To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled, 

And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school'd  ? 

Ah!  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 

For  thrones ;  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed: 

A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd,  at  best, 

To  be  a  kind  host  and  aa  good  a  guest, 

To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 

One  half  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand's  art 

A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit, 

And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit  ;— 

But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 

The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  the* 

XIII. 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 
From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 
"  Arts— arms— end   George— and  glory— and   the 

isles— 

And  happy  Britain— wealth— and  freedom's  smiles 
White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof- 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof— 
Proud  Wellington,  with  Eagle  beak  so  ouri'd, 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world ! 
And  Waterloo— and  trade— and— (hush !  not  yet 
A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt)— 
And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  penknife  slit  a  goose-quill  t'other  day— 
And  'pilots  who  have  weather' d  every  storm'— 
(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  reform.") 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near. 
There's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
Tet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  ehime 
With  reason,  and,  what's  stranger  still,  with  rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  genius,  Canning !  may  permit, 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  still  was  born  a  wit, 
And  never,  even  in  that  dull  house  could'st  tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  name; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator, 
Even  I  can  praise  thee— tories  do  no  more ; 
Nay,  not  so  much ;— they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 
The  hounds  will  gather  to  the  huntsman's  hollo, 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry ; 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy  ; 
Less  faithful  far  than  the  fburfooted  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 
Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure, 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure ; 
The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  Is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  met 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

xrv. 

Alas,  the  country  1  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  «moountry  gentlemen  ? 
The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  oease, 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace.* 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  bom  ? 
To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  priee  of  ooro  i 
Bnt  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall, 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  alL 
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And  most  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 
Why  would  yon  trouble  Bonaparte's  reign  ? 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemus ;  his  vices   [prices ; 
Destroy'd  but  realms,  and  still  maintained   your 
He  amplified  to  every  lord's  content 
fhe  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  night  rent. 
Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  ? 
Why  did  yon  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 
True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 
The  purseproud  tenant,  never  known  to  fail  ? 
The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 
The  marsh  reclaim'd  to  most  improving  land  ? 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 
The  doubling  rental  ?  What  an  evil's  peace ! 
In  vain  the  prise  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 
In  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 
The  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land}— 
The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore, 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
Up,  np  again,  ye  rents !  exalt  your  notes,  • 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 
For  ah!  "  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  once  so  high, 
Are  gone— their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry, 
And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent, 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 
Ihey  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  still  flows  from  Fortune's  equal  urn ; 
Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward, 
And  share  the  blessing  which  themselves  prepared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 
Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm ; 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands; 
Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle— why  ?  for  rent ! 
'  Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent, 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions-^why  ?  for 

rent!  * 
They  roar'dvthey  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore 

they  meant 
To  die  for  England— why  then  live  ?  for  rent ! 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  malecontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots  ;  war  was  rent ! 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent, 
How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  rent ! 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 
No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent ! 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion— rent,  rent,  rent ! 
Thou  sold'st  thy  birthright,  Esau !  for  a  mess; 
Thou  should'st  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  leas ; 
Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 
Such,  landlords  !  was  your  appetite  for  war, 
And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a  soar ! 
What!  would  they  spread  their  earthquake  even 

o'er  eash  ? 
And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash? 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall, 
And  found  on  'Change  a  FundHng  Hospital  ? 


Lo,  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes, 
Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring,  Tithes ; 
The  prelates  go  to— where  the  saints  have  gone, 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one ; 
Church,  state,  and  faction  wrestle  In  the  dark, 
Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 
Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 
Another  Babel  soars— but  Britain  ends. 
And  why  ?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants, 
And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 
M  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise;  ' 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice, 
Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  ox  their  pride, 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide ; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  nations :— pray  who  made  it  high  f 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks, 
The  new  Symplegades— the  crushing  8tocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven'd  ore, 
And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus'  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumor  holds  the  stake, 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain !  not  indeed  in  mines, 
Or  peace  or  plenty,  corn  or  oil,  or  wines  ; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey, 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
And  now,  ye  kings !  they  kindly  draw  your  own ; 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control, 
And  waft  a  loan  "  from  Indus  to  the  pole." 
The  banker— broker— baron— brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 
Nor  these  alone :  Columbia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  eaeh  success ; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  percentage  from  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march; 
Ti8  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  arck 
Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land  :— 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old  * 
Two  Jews— but  not  8amaritan's— direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 
A  congress  forms  their  "  New  Jerusalem," 
Where -baronies  and  orders  both  invite— 
Oh,  holy  Abraham !  dost  thou  see  the  sight? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 
Who  spit  not  "  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
But  honor  them  as  portion  of  the  show— 
(Where  now,  oh  pope !  is  thy  forsaken  toe  ? 
Could  it  not  favor  Judah  with  some  kicks  ? 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  "  kick  against  the  pricks  ?" 
On  8hylock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  "  pound  of  flesh** 

XVI. 

Strange  sight  this  Congress  I  destined  to  unite 
All  that's  incongruous,  all  that* s  opposite. 
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I  ipeak  not  of  the  sorereigns-^they're  alike! 

A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike : 

Bat  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 

Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy,  kings. 

Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 

'While  Europe  wonders  at  the  rest  design : 

There  Metternich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 

Cajoles ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 

There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyr's  ;< 

And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars ; 

There  Montmorenci,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters, 

Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  eclat, 

To  famish  articles  for  "  the  Debats ; ". 

Of  war  so  certain— yet  not  quite  so  sure 

As  his  dismissal  in  the  "  Moniteur." 

Alas !  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err  ? 

Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister  ? 

He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again 

"Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.*' 

XVII. 

Snongh  of  this— a  sight  more  mournful  wooa 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride, 
The  imperial  victim    sacrifice  to  pride ; 
The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy, 
The  young  Astyanaz  of  modern  Troy ; 
The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen ; 
She  flits  amid  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 
The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 
Oh,  cruel  mockery !    Could  not  Austria  spare 
A  daughter  ?    What  did  France's  widow  there  ? 
Her  fitter  place  was  by  8t.  Helen's  wave, 
Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
Bat,  no,— she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 
Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain ; 


The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 

Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries. 

What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain, 

A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas  * 

Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese, 

Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort 

To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 

But  she  appears !    Verona  sees  her  shorn 

Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gase  and  mourn— 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime ; 

(If  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold ; 

But  no,— their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould;; 

She  comes ! — the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine's, 

Nor  Homer's)—!* !  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans ! 

Yes !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord's  half-shatter'd  sceptre  through. 

Is  offer'd  and  accepted !    Could  a  slave 

Do  more  ?  or  less  ? — and  As  in  his  new  grave ! 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife, 

And  he  ax-empress  grows  as  ts  a  wife ! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 

Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are  jests  ? 

XVIII. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home, 
And  sketch  the  group— the  picture's  yet  to  come 
My  muse  'gan  weep,  but  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt  1 
While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  rrery  highland  clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman ! 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar, 
While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  "Claymore  1 " 
To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartan's  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  city  Celt, 
She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme, 
That  I  awoke— and  lo !  'twas  no  dream! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause ;— if  there's  no  harm  in 
This  first— you'll  have,  perhaps,  a  second  "Carmen." 
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If  Aath  been  wisely  said,  that "  One  fool  makes 
Ptany; "  and  it  hath  been  poetically  observed, 

"Tba*Mtn*bwfcmt«|«htetotR«Ln-Ap«. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had 
no  business,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and 
never  will  be  again,  the  following  poem  would  not 
have  been  written.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
be  as  good  as  his  own,  seeing  that  it  cannot,  by  any 
species  of  stupidity,  natural  or  acquired,  be  www. 
The  gross  flattery,  the  dull  impudence,  the  renegado 
intolerance,  and  impious  cant  of  the  poem  by  the 
author  of  Wat  Tyler,  are  something  so  stupendous 
as  to  form  the  sublime  of  himself— containing  the 
quintessence  of  his  own  attributes. 

60  much  for  his  poem — a  word  on  his  preface.  In 
this  preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous  laureate 
to  draw  the  picture  of  a  supposed  "  Satanic  School, 
the  which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
legislature;  thereby  adding  to  his  other  laurels  the 
ambition  of  those  of  an  informer.  If  there  exists  any 
where,  excepting  in  his  imagination,  such  a  school, 
is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against  it  by  hie  own 
intense  vanity  ?  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  certain 
writers  whom  Mr.  8.  imagines,  like  Scrub,  to  have 
"  talked  of  Mm  ;  for  they  laughed  oonsumedly." 

I  think  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good 
in  the  charities  of  life  to  their  fellow-creatures  in 
any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to 
himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life;  and 
this  is  *aying  a  great  deal.  But  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions to  ask. 

lstly.  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  Wat  Tyler  ? 

2dly.  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  became  it 
was  a  blasphemous  and  seditions  publication  ? 


8dly.  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  » 
full  parliament,  "  a  rancorous  renegado  ? " 

4thly.  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own  linsi 
on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  face  ? 

And  5thly.  Putting  the  four  preceding  itemi  to- 
gether, with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the  atten 
tion  of  the  laws  to  the  publication  of  others,  be 
they  what  they  may  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  proceed* 
ing ;  its  meanness  speaks  for  itself;  but  I  with  to 
touch  upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a  little  in 
some  recent  publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the 
"  Anti-jacobin  "  by  his  present  patrons.  Hence  aQ 
this  "  skimble-scamble  stuff"  about  "  Satanic,"  and 
so  forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  him—"  QnaH» 
ab  tuapto." 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following 
poem,  they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might 
have  written  hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every 
thing  else,  for  aught  that  the  writer  cared— had 
they  been  upon  another  subject  fBut  tojttemptto 
canonize  a  monarch!  who,  whatever  were  his  house- 
hold virtues,  was  neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot 
king— inasmuch  as  severaTyeara  oTms  reign  passed 
in  war  with  America  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  aggressions  upon  France, — like  all  other  extg 
geration,  necessarily  begets  opposition.  In  what- 
ever manner  he  may  be  spoken  of  in  this  new 

Vision,"  his  public  career  will  not  be  more  favor- 
ably transmitted  by  history.  Of  his  private  virtues 
(although  a  little  expensive  to  the  nation)  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages 
treated  of,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  know  as  much 
about  them,  and  (as  an  honest  man)  have  a  better 
right  to  talk  of  them  than  Robert  Southey.  I  bars 
also  treated  them  more  tolerantly.  The  way  in  which 
that  poor  insane  creature,  the  laureate,  deals  about 
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lit  judgment  in  the  next  world,  is  like  hia  own 
udgment  in  this.  If  it  wu  not  completely  ludi- 
crous, it  would  be  something  worse  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  much  more  to  say  at  present. 

QTJEVEDO  REDIVIVUS, 

P.  8.— It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  object, 
in  these  objectionable  times,  to  the  freedom  with 
which  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  persons  discourse 
in  this  "  Vision."  But  for  precedents  upon  such 
points  I  must  refer  him  to  Fielding's  "Journey 
from  this  World  to'  the  Next,"  and  to  the  Visions 
of  myself;  the  said  Quevedo,  m  Spanish  or  trans- 
lated. The  reader  is  also  requested  to  observe, 
that  no  doctrinal  tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  dis- 
eased ;  that  the  person  of  the  Deity  is  carefully 
withheld  from  sight,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  the  laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper  to  make 
him  talk,  not  "like  a  school  divine,'*  but  like  tlA 
tnscholsrlike  Mr.  Southey.  The  whole  action 
passes  on  the  outside  of  heaven ;  and  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  Bath,  Pulci's  Morgante  Maggtore,  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  other  works  above  referred 
to,  are  cases  in  point  of  the  freedom  with  which 
saints,  Ac,  may  be  permitted  to  converse  in  works 
not  intended  to  be  serious.  Q.  R. 

%•  Mr.  Southey,  being,  as  he  says,  a  good 
Christian  and  vindictive,  threatens,  I  understanjl, 
a  reply  to  this  our  answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  visionary  faculties  wQl  in  the  meantime  have 
acquired  a  little  more  judgment,  properly  so  called : 
otherwise  he  will  get  himself  into  new  dilemmas. 
These  apostate  jacobins  furnish  rich  rejoinders. 
Let  him  take  a  specimen.  Mr.  Southey  laudeth 
grievously  "oae  Mr.  Landor,"  who  cultivates  much 
(mvate  isnuwn  in  the  shape  of  Latin  verses ;  and 
not  long  ago,  the  poet  laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it 
appeareth,  one  of  his  fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the 
strength  of  a  poem  called  Gebir.  Who  could  sup- 
pose that  in  this  same  Oebir  the  aforesaid  Savage 
Landor  (for  such  is  his  grim  cognomen)  putteth  into 
the  infernal  regions  no  less  a  person  than  the  hero 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey's  heaven, — yea,  even 
George  the  Third !  See  also  how  personal  Savage 
hccometh,  when  he  hath  a  mind.  The  following  is 
bis  portrait  of  our  late  gracious  sovereign : 

( FHm»  ftMr  Soriwr  ifcwinlwf  fa*>  tfk  b&n-l  rffana,  t*  «*■<» 
if  Ua  royri  amcrttort  ar*,mtkU  rtqutrt,  mlltd  tip  to  Ut  itm,  M* 
ktittaimttohiMtholfyrukUj— 


fnjucMtom!  I  torn 
Tfae<fittfx4,b«aMduunll4fe»f*n. 
Wh  to  our  caaotrjrn&n  I  »• 

«  Aou,  O  staff 
BMkbMlHvbBitliefaMdMnm 
Indei— at  wtadi  Mer  faUgfcdpg  from  until— I." 
«  H*  mi  a  wmto  dm,  nor  ftv'd  tin  gada  I « 
Oak,  to  tart  0»  drama,  not  the  goda, 
ThMMjh  then  kMhwd  hh  dallj  face  adored ; 
And  waa  no  wanior,  yH  the  tbooaaad  torn 


I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  of 
Savagius,  wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over 
them,  if  his  grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  worship- 
per will  suffer  it ;  but  certainly  these  teachers  of 
"great  moral  lessons*'  are  apt  to  be  found  in 
atrange  company. 


I. 


1 


Saint  Pete*  sat  by  the  celestial  gate ; 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 
So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 
But  since  the  Gallic  era  " eighty-eight" 

The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 
And  "  a  pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 
At  sea— which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

II. 
The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 

And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 
Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 

Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two, 
Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue, 
Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail, 
As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  hign, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  business  fill'd  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau ; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  wo, 

That  he  had  stripped  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  humaq.32*v- 

IV. 
His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 

That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will,  no  doubt, 
(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 

For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about, 
And  claim  the  help  o{  his  celestial  peers, 

To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out, 
By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks : 
Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerks 


This  was  a  handsome  board— at  least  for  heaven, 
And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 

So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven, 
So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 

Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 
Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 

They  threw  their  penssdown  in  divine  disgust— 

The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood  and  dust. 

VI. 
This  by  the  way;  'tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from :  even  the  very  devil 
On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr'd, 

So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel ; 
Though  he  himself  had  sharpen'd  every  sword, 

It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 
(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion—  . 
Tis,  that  he  hath  both  generals  in  reversion.) 

VII. 
Let's  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 

Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 
And  heaven  none— they  form'd  the  tyrant's  lease, 
With  nothing  but  new  names  subscrib'd  upon't ; 
'Twill  one  day  finish :  meantime  they  increase, 
"  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in 
front, 
Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast ;  but  ours  are  bora 
formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 
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vm. 

In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn 
Died  George  the  Third ;  although  no  tyrant,  one 

Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 

A  better  farmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn,     » 
A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone ! 

lie  died— but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 

One  half  as  mad — and  t'other  no  less  blind. 

IX.  X  i 

He  died !— his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth,  1 
His  burial  made  some  pomp ;  there  was  profusion 

Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth  I 
Of  aught  but  tears— save  those  shed  by  collusion! 

For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth  ] 
Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 

Bought  also ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 

Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

x.  X  . 

Form'd  a  sepulchral  melodrame.    Of  all 
The  fools  who  fiock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?    The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  wo. 

There  throbb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  pit 
the  pall; 
And,  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. 

XI. 
So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust !    It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 
I  The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
v     Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air ; 
But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 

What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 
As  the  mere  million's  base  unmummied  clay- 
Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII. 
He's  dead— and  upper  earth  with  htm  has  done : 

He's  buried ;  save  the  undertaker's  bill, 
Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 
But  where's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

XIII. 
"  God  save  the  king  1 "    It  is  a  large  economy 

In  God  to  save  the  like ;  but  if  he  will 
Be  saving,  all  the  better ;  for  not  one  am  I 

Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 
T  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 

In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 
By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction, 
The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 

XIV. 
I  know  this  is  unpopular ;  I  know 

'Tis  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so ; 

I  know  my  catechism ;  I  know  we  are  cramm'd 
With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  o'erflow ; 

I  know  that  all  save   England's  church  have 
shamm'd, 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches' 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damn'd  bad  purchase. 


XV. 

God  help  us  all!    God  help  me  too !    lam, 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish, 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn 
Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd  fish, 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 
Not  that  I'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  born  to  die. 

XVI. 
Saint  Peter  tat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys ;  when  lo !  there  earns 
A  wond'rous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late— 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  iame; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great,  [claim; 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saint  ex* 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink,    . 

r"  There's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think ! " 
XVII. 
But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A  cherub  flapp'd  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyes— 
At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  nose; 
"  Saint  poster."  said  the  angel,  "  prithee  rise ! " 
Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 
An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes : 
*o  which  the  saint  replied,  "  Well,  what's  the 
matter? 
Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter  ? " 

XVIII. 

"No,"  quoth  the  cherub;  "George  the  Third « 

dead."  [sposue: 

"  And  who  u  George  the  Third  ?"  replied  the 

"What  Gcorget  what  TMrdt"    "The  king  of 

England,"  said 

The  angel.    "  Well !  he  won't  find  kings  to  jostk 

on  his  way;  but  does  he  wear  his  head  ? 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tustle, 
ne'er  would  have   got   into   heaven's  good 
he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces,  [graces 

XIX. 
"  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of  France  ; 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crowa 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 

A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs— like  my  own : 
If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down; 
But  having  but  my  key;  and  not  my  brand, 
I  only  knock*  d  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 

XX. 

**  And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  howl, 
That  all  the  saints  came  out  and  took  him  in ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  St.  Paul,  cheekl 
That  fellow  Paul— the  parvenu  \    The  i 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem'd  his  sin, 

So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 

XXI. 

"  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 
There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell ; 

The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints'  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell; 

And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 

Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below." 
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xxn. 

fhe  angel  anawer'd,  •«  Peter !  do  not  pout : 
The  king  who  cornea  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about— 
He  did  as  doth  the  puppet-— by  its  wire, 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt, 
My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 

Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue— 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do." 

xxm. 

WhDe  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 
Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind, 

Clearing  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 
Some  silver  stream,  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 

Or  Thames,  er  Tweed,)  and  'mid  them,  an  old  man 
With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 

Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 

Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 

XXIV.  * 
Bet  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  might  host 

A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
IPs  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  pave 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tost  f 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved^ 
Bternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 
And  when  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV.  ' 
As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 

Ne'er  to  be  enter' d  more  by  him  or  sin, 
With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate. 

As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 
He  petter'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 

And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin, 
Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 
Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 
The  very  cherubs  huddled  altogether, 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon ;  and  they  felt 
A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 

And  form'd  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt        [whither 
Around  their  poor  old  charge;   who  scarce  knew 

His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 
With  royal  manes,  (for  by  many  stories, 
And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  tones.) 
**  ...m'  ■    ■  — 

XXVII. 
As  things  were,  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 

Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-eolor'd  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Beach'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 

Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes  [bound, 

O'er  the  North  Pole;  the  same  seen,  when  ice- 
By  Captain  Parry's  crews,  in  "  Melville's  Sound." 


xxvra.  x 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light, 

Badiejit  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrowing  fight 

**7  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses,  for  her  the  night 

Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johanna  8outhcote,  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 
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XXIX. 

Twas  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince. 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits. 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise ;  the  portal  past— he  stood; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saint  hoary, 
(I  say  young,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years ;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state  they  were  not  older  than  Saint  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter.) 

XXXI. 
The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bowed  down  before) 

That  archangelic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  this  ne'er  nurst 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

XXXII. 
He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met— 

They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  HI ; 
Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 

His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 
There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 

In  cither's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 
Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  jpars 
Their  date  of  war,  and  their  "  champ  clos "  tstt 
spheres. 

XXXIII. 
But  nere  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 

From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 
A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 

And  that  "  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  day, 
Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show. 

From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 
Of  Good  and  Evil—but  'twould  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract, 
To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact, 
But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

'Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 
The  gate  of  heaven ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'et\ 
And  souls  despatched  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Tet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness 
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XXXVI. 

The  Archangel  bow'd,  not  lit©  a  modern  beau, 

But  with  a  graceful  Oriental  bend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 
He  turn'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 
Bat  kindly ;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 
He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  Instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 
In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or 

Hake  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  wo  [should 

Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued     [tions, 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  men 

Who  long  hare  "  paved  hell  with  their  good  Inten 

tions." 

XXXTIII. 

Michael  began :  "What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man, 
Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ?  What  ill 

Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 
That  thou  can'st  claim  him  ?   Speak  !  and  do  thy 

If  it  be  just :  if  in  this  earthly  span  [will, 

He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 

His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 

And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way.*' 

XXXIX. 

"  Michael ! "  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  "  even  here, 
Before  the  gate  of  him  thou  servest,  must 

I  claim  my  subject ;  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 
To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  hut 

Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  on  the  throne 

He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 
"Leek  to  <mr  earth,  or  rather  tmne ;  it  was, 

0HM,  man  thy  master's :  but  I  triumph  not 
In  this  poor  pUnefs  conquest ;  nor,  alas ! 

Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 
With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 

In  warship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 
Ton  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things : 
I  think  few  worth  damnation  nave  their  kings.— 

XLL 
"And  these  tart  as  a  kind  of  quitrent,  to 

Assert  my  light  as  lord ;  and  even  had 
I  such  an  ncfieation,  'twere  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so  bad, 
That  hell  has  —thing  left  to  do  [mad 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  more 
And  evil  by  their  «wn  internal  curse, 
Heaven  cannot  saake  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLIL 
"Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  any  again: 
When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 


Began  in  youth's  first  Moos*  and  flush  to  reign, 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form, 

And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 
Of  ocean  eall'd  him  king:  through  many  a  storm 

His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time ; 

For  the  rough  virtues  chase  them  Isr  their  clime. 


XUIL 
«•  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leaves  it  est*. 

Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 
And  left  it;  and  his  annals  too  behold, 

How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  hehn : 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold,    -/ 

The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 
The  meanest  hearts ;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glanet 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

Tjs  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  *»fl  ff>  *— ^ 

(I  have  the  workmen"  Isle ;)  out  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed.    For  out  the  past 

Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 
Of  monsrehs— from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 

Of  sin  and  slaughter— from  the  Csssars'  school, 
Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 
More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumbot'd  with  v*s 


JXLV. 
JVfifdp'"  sad  the,  frrt  • 
Nations  as  men,"Tibme  subjects,  foreign  fees, 
So  that  they  utterM  the  word  •  Liberty ! '     [Who* 
Found   George  the  Third   their  first  opponent 
History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 
I  grant  his  household  abstinence ;  I  grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want; 

XLVL 

"I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort;  own 
He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne; 
As  temperance,  if  at  Apidus'  board, 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 
I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord; 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVII. 
"The  New  World  shook   him  off;  the  Old  yet 

Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed :  he  leaves  his  heirs  on  many  thronef 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him— his  tame  virtues ;  drones 

Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth ;  but  let  them  quake* 

XLVm. 
"Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implores 
Apart  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old,— 

Freedom  to  worship— not  alone  your  Lord, 
Michael,  but  you,  and  you,  Saint  Peter !  Cold 

Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abkorr'd 
The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 
In  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLIX. 
"True!  he  sttoWd  them  to  pray  God;  but  as 

A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 
Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  ieme  bast 

With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  m  awe.** 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  Ms  place, 

And  cried,  "  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw: 
Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Gussph, 
While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself  1 
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'Somer  wffl  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

My  office  (and  Am  U  no  sinecure) 
Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  hignt  range 

The  asure  fields  of  heajfiB^oJ  that  be  sure  t " 
'  Saint  I*  replied  Satan,  "  you  do  well  to  avenge 

The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure ; 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
111  try  to  coax  <mr  Cerberus  np  to  heaven." 

II. 
Here  Michael  interposed :  "Good saint!  and  devil! 

Pray,  not  so  fast;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 
Saint  Peter  f  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan!  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level :         [sion. 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  see- 
Hare  you  got  more  to  say  ?"— "No."— "If  you 
111  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses."        [please, 

Ln. 

Then  Satan  turn'd  and  waved  hie  swarthy  hand, 
Which  Btirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 

Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 
Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  shies ; 

Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 

Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 

As  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions. 

Lin. 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 
Of  world's  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 

Ii  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 
Of  hell  assign'd ;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  freely— being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 
fhey  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may, 

It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stack  in  their  loins ;  or  like  to  an  "  entre  " 

Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry. 
I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 

Being  clay  myself.    Let  not  those  spirits  be 
Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 
We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

wlen  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell- 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel  [con'd, 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  bea* 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year, 

If  that  the  tumrrmr  is  not  too  severe  :— 

LVI. 
I  wy  that  I  can  fell— 'twas  half  a  minute : 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ; 

Bat  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 
And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Satan's  couriers  bound  fortheir  own  dims)  j 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal— the  devil  not  half  a  day. 


Lvn. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  Hie  sice 
Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appearM, 

(I've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  JSgean,  ere  a  squall ;)  it  near*d, 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 
Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steer'd, 

Or  was  steer'd,  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 

Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza 


LVHI. 
But  take  your  choice ;)  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud, 

And  so  it  was— a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud !    No  land  e'er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these; 
They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space ;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese, 
(If  nations  may  be  Uken'd  to  a  goose,) 
And  realised  the  phrase  of  "  hell  broke  loose." 

LIX. 
Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore :    [wull  ?" 
There  Paddy  brogued  "  By  Jasus  {"—"What's  your 

The  temperate  8cot  exclaim'd :  the  French  ghost 
In  certain  terms  I  shan't  translate  in  full,      [swore 

As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'mid  the  war, 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  beard  to  express, 
"  Our  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 
Besides,  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dana; 

In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades, 
Prom  Otaheite's  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years,  and  trades, 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign, 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 
All  summon'd  by  this  grand  "  subpoena,"  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damn'd  like  me  or  yon. 

LXI. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale,  '- 
As  angels  can ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 

He  turn'd  all  colors    as  a  peacock's  tail,  ' 

Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  gothic  skylight  •' 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale, 
Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horison  by  night,     ] 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 

LXH. 

Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Satan :  "  Why— 
My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  you,  though 

Our  different  parties  makes  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  iperwnal  foe ; 

Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 
Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 

Ton  know  my  great  respect  for  you ;  and  this 

Makes  me  regret  whate'er  you  do  amiss— 

LXIII. 
14  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  yon  abuse 

My  call  for  witnesses  ?    I  did  not  mean 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell . 

Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest, 
True  testimonials  are  enough :  we  lose 

Out  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 
Hear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortality  " 
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LXIV. 
8atan  replied,  "  To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view : 

I  ean  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have,  gone  through 
Already ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 

Late  majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 
Upon  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dispose 
I  Of  him ;  I've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows ! " 

LXV. 
Thus  spoke  the  Demon,  (late  call'd  "multifaced" 

By  multo-scribbling  Southey.)  "  Then  we'll  call 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 

Aroufd  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 
l*he  rest,"  quoth  Michael :  "  Who  may  be  so  graced 

As  to  speak  first  ?  there's  choice  enough— who  shall 
It  be?"  Then  Satan  answer'd,  "There  are  many; 
But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any." 

LXVI. 
A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite, 

Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng, 
Drest  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite ; 

For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 
By  people  in  the  next  world ;  where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam's,  right  or  wrong, 
From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 
Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVII. 
The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 

Assembled,  and  exclaim'd,  "  My  friends  of  all 
The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  among  these  clouds ; 

So  let's  to  business :  why  this  general  call,? 
If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 

And  'tis  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 
Behold  a  candidate  with  unturn'd  coat ! 
Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  rote  ? " 

LXVIII. 
"  Sir,"  replied  Michael,  "  you  mistake :  these  things 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august ;  to  judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met :  so  now  you  know." 
"  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings," 

Said  Wilkes,  "  are  cherubs ;  and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older— Bless  me !  is  he  blind  ? " 

LXIX. 
"  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,"  the  Angel  said. 

II  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  licence  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 

To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest."— "  Some," 

Said  Wilkes,  "  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 
For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one, 
Hare  tcld  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun." 

LXX. 
"  Aboie  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 

To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  ArehangeL  "Why," 
Replied  the  spirit,  "  since  old  scores  are  past,  * 

Must  I  turn  evidence  ?  In  faith,  not  I. 
Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last, 

With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons :  in  the  sky 
I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 
His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 


LXXL 

"  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A  poor,  unlucky  devil,  without  a  shilling ; 

But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 

To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess, 
Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  suHil 

Their  place  below :  for  me,  I  have  forgiven, 

And  rote  his  '  habeas  corpus'  into  heaven." 

LXXII. 
"  Wilkes,"  said  the  Devil,  "  I  understand  all  this; 

Tou  turn'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died, 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry ;  you  forget  that  hit 

Reign  is  concluded;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more ;  you've  lost  your  labor 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  voir  neighbor. 

Lxxm. 

"  However,  I  knew  what  to  tUnk  of  it, 
When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way 

Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day, 

With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 
His  pupil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 

That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills ; 

111  have  him  gagg*&— 'twas  one  of  his  own  bills. 

lxxiv. 

Call  Junius ! "  From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk'd. 

And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze, 
So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease, 
But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd,  (buttobebalk'4 

As  we  shall  see,)  and  jostled  hands  and  knees, 
Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder, 
Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came— a  tall,  thin,  gray-hair'd  figure, 
That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth; 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigor, 
But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth ; 

Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger, 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth, 

But  as  you  gased  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant— to  what,  none  could  say 

LXXlflC 
The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gased,  the  less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were; 
The  Devil  himself  seem'd  pussled  even  to  guess; 

They  varied  like  a  dream— now  here,  now  there; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press, 

They  knew  him  perfectly ;  and  one  could  swear 
He  was  his  father ;  upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother: 

Lxxvn. 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife ;  but  the  wight, 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds :  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  inereas'd; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself— he  was  so  volatile  and  thin. 
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LXXVHI. 

11m  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one, 
Presto !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another ; 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 
It  Ttried,  till  I  don't  think  his  own  mother 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t'other : 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 

At  this  epistolary  "  Iron  Mask." 

LXXIX. 

Far  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem— 
"Three  gentlemen  at  once,"  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop ;)  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one;  now  many  rays 

Were  flashing  round  him ;  and  now  a  thick  ateam 
Hid  him  from  sight— like  fogs  on  London  days ; 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fancies, 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

LXXX. 
I'ts  an  hypothesis    'tis  quite  my  own ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown. 

It  is— my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear ! 
Tii,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Vai  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 
I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 

Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 
Them  written  without  heads ;  and  books,  we  see, 

Are  fiU'd  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 
And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due, 
Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 
The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author. 

LXXXII. 
"  And  who  and  what  art  thou  ? "  the  Archangel  said. 

"For  that  you  may  consult  my  title  page," 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 

"If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now."—"  Canst  thou  upbraid," 

Continued  Michael,  "  George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further  ? "  Junius  answer'd, "  Tou  had  better 
First  ask  him  for  hi*  answer  to  my  letter : 


Q 


LXXXIII. 


"My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb." 

"  fiepent'st  thou  not,"  said  Michael,  "  of  some  past 
Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  doom 

Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true  ?    Thou  wast 
Too  bitter— is  it  not  so  ?— in  thy  gloom 

Of  passion  ?  " — "  Passion ! "  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

*  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 

LXXXIV. 
"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written :  let 

The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine !  "    So  spoke 
Old  "  Nominis  Umbra ;  *'  and  while  speaking  yet, 

Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 
Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  "  Don't  forget  [Tooke, 

To  call  George  Washington,  and  John  Home 
And  Franklin ;  "—but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 
A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stir^d. 


LXXXV. 
At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post, 
The  deril  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  look'd  as  if  his  journey  cost 
Some  trouble.    When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 

••  What's  this  ? "  cried  Michael ;  "  why,  'tis  not  a 
"  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubus ;  but  he  [ghost  ?" 
8hall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

LXXXVI. 
"  Confound  the  renegado !    I  hare  sprain'd 

My  left  wing,  he's  so  heavy ;  one  would  think 
Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain'd. 

But  to  the  point :  while  hovering  o'er  the  Brink 
Of  Skiddaw,  (where  as  usual  it  still  ndn'd,) 

I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 
And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel- 
No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVII. 

The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 

The  latter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 
And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 

I've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air— 
At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be  : 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea  " 

LXXXVIII. 
Here  Satan  said,  "  I  know  this  man  of  old, 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 
But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear : 
We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 
"  But  since  he's  here,  let's  see  what  he  has  done.** 

"  Done  !  "  cried  Asmodeus,  "  he  anticipates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 
Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates  V' 

Let's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "  what  he  has  to  say, 
Tou  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way." 

XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  wo 

To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 
Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in  flow, 

But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter, 

Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCL 
But  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  In  great  dismay 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 
And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under  way,  [best 

And  cried,  "  For  God's  sake  stop,  my  friend !  'twere 
Non  Di,  nan  hominet—jou  know  the  rest" 
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xcn. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng, 
'Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 

Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion :  f what ! 

The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaxm'd,  "  What ! 

Pye  come  again  ?    No  more— no  more  of  that ! " 

XCIII. 
The  tumult  grew ;  an  universal  cough 

Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate, 
When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough, 

(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state,  [off! " 

I  mean— the  slaws  hear  now; J  some  cried,  "Off! 

As  at  a  farce ;  till  grown  quite  desperate, 
The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 
(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 
The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favor'd  knave ; 
1        A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face, 

With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper  looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  ease ; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  "  de  $e." 

XCV. 
Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 

With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 
On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice, 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 
Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  over-crow' d ; 
*     And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause, 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVI. 
He  said— (I  only  give  the  heads)— he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling :  'twas  his  way 
Upon  all  topics ;  'twas,  besides  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides ;  'twould  delay 
Too  long  the  assembly,  (he  was  pleased  to  dread,) 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day, 
"  f  To  name  his  works— he  would  but  cite  a  few — 
|   Wat  Tyler— Rhymes  on  Blenheim— Waterloo. 

XCVU. 
'    He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide, 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever ; 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever  -     • 
Then  grew  a  hearty  antqacobin— 
Had  turn'd  his  coat— and  would  have  turn  d  his  skin. 

XCVIII. 
He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 

In  their  high  praise  and  glory ;  he  had  call'd 
Reviewing*  "  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then 

Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd— 
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Fed,  paid,  and  pamper**  by  the  very  met 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maul'd 
He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  \ 
And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows. 


XCIX. 
He  had  written  Wesley's  life  :• 

To  Satan,  "  Sir,  I'm  ready  to  write  yours, 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  so  nicely  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser ;  and  there's  no  ground 

For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers: 
So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents, 
That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints." 


Satan  bow'd,  and  was  silent.    "  Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?    There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  o&ee,  but  I  would  make  you  thine 
Like  your  own  trumpet.  By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CI. 

"  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here's  my  Vision 
Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people ;  yes,  you  shsi 

Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  JalL 

I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 
Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  s0 

Like  King  Alfonso.*    When  I  thus  see  double, 

I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble." 

cn. 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints,    / 

Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents  ;\ 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 
Had  vanish'd,  with  variety  of  scents, 

Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 

Elite  llghtflmg,'  Off  fiuwi  his  "  melodious  twang)" 


cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell : 

The  angels  stopp'd  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinion) 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  hell; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  dominion, 
(For  'tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell, 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  own  opinion ;) 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump— but  lo  I 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blew! 

CIV. 
Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 

For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys, 
And  at  the  fifth  line  knock'd  the  poet  down ; 

Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  eaae, 
Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown, 

A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 
Woven  for  the  laureate's  final  wreath,  whene'er 
Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 


•  IQuc  Alfewo,  ipMkfef  of  the  Plokxaon  ■/■■■».  mU,Sm*  'WN 
bow  oMMuted  *t  the  crtattoo  of  the  wocld,  hi  would  havt^nd  ft*  J*** 


t  *»  Aobrey'a  aceouMof  tbe  •pputSoawMch  OmfymmA  " mU 


TO 

fl*  fart  •«*  to  ti»  bwtfamir-Ulu  h»  works, 
Bat  soon  rase  to  the  surface—Uke  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  in  buoy'd,  like  corks,* 
By  thsir  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf. 

Or  wish  that  flits  o'er  a  morass :  he  lurks, 
It  may  be,  still,  like  doll  books  on  a  shelf; 

la  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  "  Life,"  or  "  Vision," 

is  Welborn  says—"  the  devil  turn'd  precisian." 


•  A  dtovwd  Mr  *■  at  *»  bottom  tBnttn  {  *  taw  Im*  m  mot  *m- 


CVL 
As  fur  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 

Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 
Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 

And  showed  me  what  I  in  my  turn  hare  shown ; 
All  I  saw  farther,  in  the  last  confusion,  [one. 

Was,  that  King  George  stipp'd  into  heaven  let 
And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 
I  left  him  practism?  the  hundreth  psalm. 


MORGANTE   MAGGIORE, 


DI  ME8SER  LUIGI  PULCL 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ths  Morgante  Maggiore,  of  the  first  canto  of 
which  this  translation  is  offered,  divides  with  the 
Orlando  Innamorato  the  honor  of  haying  formed 
sad  suggested  the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  The 
great  defects  of  Boiardo,  were  his  treating  too  seri- 
ously the  narratives  of  chivalry,  and  his  harsh  style. 
Ariosto,  in  his  continuation,  by  a  judicious  mixture 
of  the  gayety  of  Pulci,  has  avoided  the  one ;  and 
Bend,  in  his  reformation  of  Boiardo's  poem,  has 
corrected  the  other.  Pulci  may  considered  as  the 
precursor  and  model  of  Berni  altogether,  as  he  has 
Partly  been  to  Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  his 
copyists.  He  is  no  less  the  founder  of  a  new  style 
of  poetry  very  lately  sprung  up  in  England.  I 
diode  to  that  of  the  ingenious  Whistlecraft.  The 
*eriout  poems  on  Bonoesvalles  in  the  same  Ian 
guage,  and  more  particularly  the  excellent  one 
of  Mr.  Merivale,  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
source. 

It  has  never  yet  been  decided  entirely  whether 
Sulci's  intention  was  or  was  not  to.  deride  the 
religion  which  is  one  of  his  favorite  topics.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  such  an  intention  would  have 
been  no  less  hazardous  to  the  poet  than  to  the 
priest,  particulary  in  that  age  and  country; 
uid  the  permission  to  publish  the  poem,  and  its 
reception  among  the  classes  of  Italy,  prove  that  it 
Neither  was  nor  is  so  interpreted.  That  he  intended 
to  ridicule  the  monastic  life,  and  suffered  his  imagi- 
nation to  play  with  the  simple  dulnesi  of  his 
©onTerted  giant,  seems  evident  enough ;  but  surely 
it  were  as  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  irreligion 
on  this  account,  as  to  denounce  Fielding  for  his 
Parson  Adams,  Barnabas,  Thwackum,  Supple,  and 


the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild— or  Scott,  for  to* 
exquisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the  "  Tales  of 
my  Landlord." 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  used  the 
liberty  of  the  original  with  the  proper  names; 
as  Pulci  uses  Gran,  Ganellon,  or  Oanellone ;  Carlo, 
Carlomagno,  or  Carlomano;  Rondel,  or  Rondello, 
&c,  as  it  suits  his  convenience ;  so  has  the  trans- 
lator. In  other  respects  the  version  is  faithful  to 
the  best  of  the  translator's  ability  in  combining  his 
interpretation  of  the  one  language  with  the  not 
very  easy  task  of  reducing  it  to  the  same  versifica- 
tion in  the  other.  The  reader,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  original,  is  requested  to  remember  that 
the  antiquated  language  of  Pulci,  however  pure, 
is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of  Italians  themselves, 
from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan  proverbs;  and 
he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent  to  the  present 
attempt  How  far  the  translator  has  succeeded, 
and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the  work,  are 
questions  which  the  public  will  decide.  He  was 
induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by  his  love 
for,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a  slight 
knowledge,  and  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impos- 
sible for  a  foreigner  to  become  accurately  conversant. 
The  Italian  language  is  like  a  capricious  beauty, 
who  accords  her  smiles  to  all,  her  favors  to  few, 
and  sometimes  least  to  those  who  have  courted  her 
longest.  The  translator  wished  also  to  present  in 
an  English  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem  never  yet 
rendered  into  a  northern  language;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  productions  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  of  those  recent  experiments  in  poetry 
in  England  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
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CANTO  I. 

I. 
$M  the  beginning  was  the  Word  next  God ; 

God  was  the  word,  the  word  no  less  was  he : 
This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  nought  could  be ; 
Therefore,  just  Lord !  from  out  thy  high  abode, 

Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 
Shall  help  my  famous,  worthy,  old  song  through, 

n. 

And  thou,  oh  Virgin !  daughter,  mother,  bride, 
Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 

Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thing  beside, 
The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  "  All  hail !"  to  thee, 

8ince  to  thy  servants  pity's  ne'er  denied, 
With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  free, 

Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind.  i 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 

III. 
Twas  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 

Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 
Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befel, 

And  makes  the  nymphs  enamor'd,  to  the  hand 
Of  Phaeton  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well 

His  car  (but  temper'd  by  his  sire's  command) 
Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  now 
Appear'd,  so  that  Tithonus  scratch'd  his  brow; 

IV. 
When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 

As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind, 
And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 

Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 
By  several  pens  already  praised ;  but  they 

Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  inclined, 
For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse, 
IgAve  understood  Charles  badly— and  wrote  worse. 


Leonardo  Aretino  said  already, 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a  writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter, 
He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 

And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fighter, 
Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  faith  had  wrought 
Certes  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought. 

VI. 
Tou  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore 

The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 
Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory, 

Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 
A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story, 

And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell ; 
And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many, 
Near  them  Giusaffa's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 


ra 


But  the  world,  bond  and  ignorant,  don't  prise 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them:  thou, 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty-  don't  arise 
And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 
Whate'er  thou  hast  acquired  from  then  till  new, 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance, 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

VIIL 
Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 

The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando  ; 
Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 

In  Boncesvalles,  as  the  villain  plann'd  too, 
While  the  horn  rang  so*loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 

Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do, 
And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 
To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven. 

IX. 
Twas  Christmas-day ;  in  Paris  all  bis  court 

Charles  held ;  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was, 
The  Dane ;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort, 

Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 
In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport, 

The  much-renown'd  St.  Dennis  being  the  cease; 
Angiolxn  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 
And  gentle  Belinghieri  too  came  there : 


Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 
Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 
Walter  of  Lion's  Mount,  and  Baldovin, 

Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 
Were  there,  exciting  too  much*  gladness  in 

The  son  of  Pepin : — when  his  knights  earns  hither, 

He  groan M  with  joy  to  see  them  altogether. 

XI. 
But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 

Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring. 
While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 

Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  thing; 
Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting  had  such  need 

To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  sing 
One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 
"  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  ? 

XII. 

A  thousand  times  I've  been  about  to  say, 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 
Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thysway 

Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 
Each  have  to  honor  thee  and  to  obey ; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 
Which  we  won't  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided. 
By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 

XIII. 

And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 

To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight, 
And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win ; 

But  I  know  who  that  day  had  won  the  fight. 
If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been ; 

The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  his  sight 
He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 
In  fact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 
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XIV. 

"If  thou  rtmembereat  being  mGasoony, 
When  titer*  advanced  the  nations  oat  of  Spain, 

The  Christam  oanee  had  sufier'd  shamefully, 
Had  not  his  valor  driven  them  back  again. 

Beet  speak  the  truth  when  there's  a  reason  why: 
Know  then,  oh  emperor !  that  all  complaint : 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  the  mounts 

O'er  which  I  cross'd  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV. 

H  "Hs  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief, 

So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part, 
For  the  whole  oourt  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 

Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in  heart  ? ' 
Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 

As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 
Dupleased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it, 
Bet  much  more  stfll  that  Charles  should  give*him 
credit. 

XVI. 
And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder* d  Gan, 

But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pah*, 
And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 
Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there ; 
Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief, 
And  burst  and  madden'd  with  disdain  and  grief. 

XVII. 
From  ErmeHina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 

He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Rondell, 
And  on  towards  Brara  priok'd  him  o'er  the  plain ; 

And  when  the  saw  him  coming,  Aidabelle 
Streteh'd  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again. 

Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well, 
Ai  "  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,"  she  said, 
Raited  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head. 

xvin. 

like  him  a  fury  counsels ;  his  revenge 
On  Oan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem'd  to  take, 

Which  Aidabelle  thought  extremely  strange ; 
But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake ; 

And  his  spouse  took  hia  bridle  on  this  change, 
And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 

Of  every  thing  which  pass'd  without  demur, 

And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX. 

Then  rail  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place, 
As  far  as  pagan  countries  roam'd  astray ; 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember'd  by  the  way; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space, 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

ICid  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands  he  found, 

Which  form'd  the  Christian's  and  the  pagan's  bound. 

XX. 

the  abbot  was  oalTd  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Anglante ;  under  cover 

Of  a  great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood, 
But  certain  savage  giants  look'd  him  over ; 

One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  oertain  slings,  and  throw 

In  daily  jeopardy  the  plaee  below. 
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The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more, 
Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 

Orlando  -knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good ; 

Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  born  of  Mary's  holiest  blood, 

And  was  baptised  a  Christian ;  and  then  show*d 

How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

xxn. 

Said  the  abbot,  "  You  are  welcome ;  what  is  mine 
We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 

With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  8on  divine ; 
And  that  you  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 

The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 

The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr*d  to  you : 

Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 

XXIII. 

When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 
As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 

They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure : 
From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 

'Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure ; 
But  now,  if  here  we'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 
Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

XXTV. 
"  These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch ; 

For  late  there  have  appear' d  three  giants  rough ; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 
When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match, 

Ton  know,  they  can  do  all — we  are  not  enough; 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 

I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

"  Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in, 
For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  'tis  certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven  instead ; 

But  here  'tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in         [bread, 
Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  for 

From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster, 

Ajid  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 

XXVI. 

"  The  third,  Morgante,  's  savagest  by  far ;  he 
Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks, 

And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury ; 
And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes." 

While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 
A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes, 

Which  nearly  crush'd  Rondell,  came  tumbling  over, 

So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 

XXVII. 

II  For  God  sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 
The  manna's  falling  now,"  the  abbot  cried. 

«<  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should  feed. 
Dear  abbot,"  Roland  unto  him  replied. 

"  Of  restiveness  he'd  cure  him  had  he  need ; 
That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  applied.19 

The  holy  father  said,  "  I  don't  deceive : 

They'll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  bettavft  " 
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Orlando  bade  thorn  take  care  of  Bondello, 
And  also  made  a  breakfast  of  his  own  i 

M  Abbot,"  be  said,  "  I  want  to  find  that  fellow 
Who  flung  at  my  good  borae  yon  corner-stone. 

Said  the  abbot,  "  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow  t 
Aa  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone ; 

I  would  dissuade  you,  baron,  from  this  strife, 

Aa  knowing  sure  that  yon  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX. 

*  That  Paaaamont  baa  in  his  hand  three  forte 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  you 
must; 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just; 

If  go  you  will,  guard  weU  against  tbev  arts, 
For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust." 

Orlando  answer 'd,  "  This  Til  see,  be  aura. 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure." 

XXX. 

The  abbot  aign'd  the  great  cross  on  bis  front, 
"  Then  go  you  with  God's  benison  and  mine ; " 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount, 
Aa  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Bight  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Fassamont; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design, 

Survey'd  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant, 

Then  ask'd  him,  "  If  he  wish'd  to  stay  as  servant  ? ' 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  ease. 

But,  said  Orlando,  "  Saracen  insane ! 
(  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 

God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  train ; 
Ton  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  peace— 

Vile  dog !  'tis  past  his  patience  to  sustain." 
The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious, 
When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious. 

XXXII. 
And  being  returned  to  where  Orlando  stood,      png 

Who  had  not  raov'd  him  from  the  spot,  and  swing- 
The  cord,  he  hurFd  a  stone  with  strength  so  rude, 

As  show'd  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging ; 
It  rolTd,on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 

And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  ringing, 
So  that  he  swoon'd  with  pain  as  if  he  died, 
But  more  than  dead,  he  seemed  so  stupified. 

XXXIII. 
Then  Paaaamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outright, 

Said,  "  I  will  go,  and  while  he  lies  along, 
Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fight  ? " 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons  long, 
Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight. 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 
While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 
Orlando  has  reoall'd  his  force  and  senses : 

XXXIV. 
And  loud  he  shouted,  "  Giant,  where  dost  go  f 

Thou  thought'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  emtlaid ; 
To  the  right  about— without  wings  thou'rt  too  alow 

To  fly  my  vengeance— currish  renegade  1 
Twaa  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  ma  low.1' 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd. 
And  turn'd  about,  and  etopp'd  his  journey  on, 
And  then  he  atoep'd  to  pick  up  a  great 


XJOCV. 
Orlando  had  Qertana  bar*  m  hand, 

ToapUtthehee^mtwamwa*whMlwaehaatssd> 
Cortana  alave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand, 

And  pagan  Paaaamont  died  uwedeesaVL 
Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  aa  he  lay  he  bann'd, 

And  moat  devoutly  Maoon  still  Masphnnert ; 
Yet  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Weal,— 

XXXTI. 
Saying,  "What  grace  to  inetaam'et  given' 

Audi  to  thee,  oh  Lord!  am  ev 
I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  1 

Since  by  thy  giant  I  waa  fairly  down'd. 
All  things  by  thee  ana  measured  just  and  even; 

Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  he 
I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can  [found. 
At  Must  return  once  move  to  Carloman." 

XXXVH. 
And  having  aaid  thus  much,  he  went  his  way; 

And  Alabaster  be  found  out  below, 
Doing  the  very  beat  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  him,  loud  'gan  ssy, 

"  How  think'at  thou,  glutton,  such  a  atone  la 
throw?" 
When  Alabaster  heard  bis  deep  voice  ring, 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXX  VIIL 
And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  size  so  large, 

That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfill 'd  its  mission, 
And  Roland  not  avail'd  him  of  bis  targe, 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  physician. 
Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge, 

And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 
With  all  his  sword.   The  lput  fell,  but>o'erthxowuJhe 
However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode, 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth, 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  on  this  abode, 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  bis  berth. 
Orlando  knock'd,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 

The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  forth, 
The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing, 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XL. 

He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attack'd  him. 
And  Mahomet  he  call'd ;  but  Mahomet 

Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  baekM  him; 
But  praying  bleesed  Jesu,  he  was  set 

At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  reck'd  1dm ; 
And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret—  [he. 

"  Who  knocks  here  ?  "  grumbling  all  the  while,  said 

"  That,"  aaid  Orlando,  "  you  will  quickly  eee. 

XU. 
"  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  aa  o  your  brothers, 

Sent  by  the  miserable  monke    repentance ; 
For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 

Condemns  the  evil  done  by  now  aeon 
Tia  writ  on  high— your  wrong  must  pay  another's 

From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  i 
Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 
I  left  your  Paaaamont  and  Alabaster/' 
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Marjentoteid,  "Oh,  gentle  cavalier  I 

Nov  toy  thy  God  say  me  no  villany ; 
fhe  mvor  of  your  name  I  fain  would  hoar, 

And  if  a  Christian,  apeak  lor  courtesy." 
Replied  Orlando,  "  So  much  to  your  ear 

I  by  my  laitk  disclose  contentedly ; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  k  tho  genuine  Lord, 
And,  if  yon  please,  by  yon  may  be  adored." 

TT.YfT. 

fhe  Saracen  rejoin'd  in  humble  tone, 
"I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision; 

1  UTage  aerpent  fell  on  me  alone, 
And  Macon  would  not  pky  my  condition ; 

eTence  to  thy  God,  who  lor  ye  did  atone 
Upon  the  cross,  preferr'd  I  my  petition ; 

His  timely  succor  set  me  safe  and  free* 

And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be.1' 

XLiT. 

Orlando  answerM,  "Baron  just  and  pious, 
If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 

To  the  true  God,  who  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternal  honor,  you  will  go  above, 

And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us, 
And  I  will  lore  you  with  a  perfect  love. 

Tour  idols  are  Tain  liars,  lull  of  fraud; 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian's  God. 

XLV. 
"The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 

Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine ; 
If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest, 

Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  thine, 
Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test, 

Tow  renegado  god,  and  worship  mine,— 
Baptise  yourself  with  seal,  since  you  repent." 
To  which  Morgante  answer'd,  "  I'm  content." 

XLVI. 
And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew, 

And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 
"To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you." 

Te  whom  Morgante,  "  Let  us  go,"  replied  j 
11 1  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue." 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride, 
Saying,  "My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 
Ask  the  Abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would : 

XLYIX. 
M  Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination, 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own, 
Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation."    [known- 

Morgante   said,    "For   goodness'   sake,   make 
Knee  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine— your  station, 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown ; 
Then  will  I  every  thing  at  your  command  do.f 
On  which  the  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 

XLvm. 

"Then,"  quoth  the  giant,  "  blessed  be  Jesu 
A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise ! 

Oft,  perfect  baron !  have  I  heard  of  yon 
Through  all  4e  different  periods  of  my  days: 

And,  as  I  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 
I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always." 

The*  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say, 

And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 


XLDL 

And  by  the  way  about  the  giants  dead 
Orlando  with  Morgante  reason'd :  "  Be, 

For  their  decease,  I  pray  you,  comforted ; 
and,  since  it  is  God's  pleasure,  pardon  me. 

A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monke  they  bred 
And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly, 

Good  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill. 

Which  the  Lord  never  mOeth  to  fulfil: 


Because  his  love  of  justioe  unto  all 

Is  such,  he  wills  his  judgment  should  devout 
All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  small ; 

But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 
Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 

Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore. 
All  men  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway. 
And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 

LL 

And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord 

Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion,— 
That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord 

If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 
For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  confusion,  -  • 
Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought, 
And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought. 

UX 

But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 

Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 
Well  done ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  befall : 

He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err. 
If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall, 

They  don't  disturb  themselves  lor  him  or  her ; 
What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire  ;— 
Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir." 

LIII. 
"A  word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  said, 

"  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead ; 

And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me, 
Just,  as  you  tell  me,  'tis  in  heaven  obey'd— 

Ashes  to  ashes— merry  let  us  be ! 
I  will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks, 
And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 

UV. 
"  So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 

That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 
To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in, 

And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 
By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtaJa 

Of  dsTsnfiss,  making  his  bright  realm  appear." 
He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words, 
And  loft  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds, 

LV. 
Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together, 

Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  doubt. 
The  monks  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran  thither 

To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout, 
Saying  with  tremor,  "Please  to  tell  us  whether 

Ton  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out?  " 
The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant, 
Too  greatly  fear'd,  at  first,  to  be  compliant 
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LVI. 

Oriando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated, 

Said  quickly,  "  Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer; 
He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated. 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false ; "  which  here 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  fate  quite  clear 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored, 
Baying,  "  Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord  I " 

LVII. 
He  gated ;  Morgante's  height  he  calculated, 

And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size ; 
And  then  he  said,  "  Oh  giant  celebrated ! 

Know  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise, 
How  could  you  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  late  did, 

When  I  behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes, 
Ton  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 
Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 

LVUI. 
"  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named, 

Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ,  * 
Ull  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

<  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus ! '  said  Christ ; 
And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclaim'd, 

And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ, 
And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose  sounding 
O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rebounding. 

LIX. 
"  80,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise ; 

He  who  repents— thus  writes  the  Evangelist, 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 

Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list. 
You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

With  just  seal  for  the  Lord,  that  you'U  exist 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore ; 
But  you  wen  lost  and  damn'd  to  hell  before ! " 

LX. 
And  thus  great  honor  to  Morgante  paid 

The  abbot:  many  days  they  did  repose. 
One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  stray'd, 

And  saunter'd  here  and  there,  where'er  they  chose, 
The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber,  where  array'd 

Much  armor  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows ; 
And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whim 
Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed  to  him. 

LXI. 

There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 

1  Orlando,  tike  a  worthy  brother,  said, 

"  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 

To  go  for  water.*'    "  You  shall  be  obey'd, 
In  all  commands,"  was  the  reply,  "  straightway*." 

Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  laid, 
And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a  fountain, 
Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  the  mountain. 

LXII. 
Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears, 

Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread ; 
Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 

An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head; 
And  lo !  a  monstrous  herd  oT  swine  appears, 

And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread, 
And  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours ; 
So  that  the  giant's  join'd  by  all  the  boars. 


utm. 

Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow, 
Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear, 

And  pass'd  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough ; 
So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near. 

Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow, 
Against  the  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career, 

And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 

Morgante  was  not  now.in  time  to  shoot. 

LXIV. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close, 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head* 

As  floor'd  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose, 
Smashing  the  very  bone ;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.    Having  seen  such  blows, 
The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 

Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took 

Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  net 
shook. 

LXV. 

The  ton  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t'other,  and  he  brush'd  apace 

On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near, 
Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 
With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vase, 

Marvell'd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great; 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVI. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good, 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork  ,"— 

All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 
They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 

With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood, 
That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 

Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear, 

for  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arresr. 

LXVU. 

As  though  they  wish'd  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat, 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick'd  too  clean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honor  great. 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene, 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  well  train'd, 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  mamtain'd. 

LXVIII. 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led, 
To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof, 

Thinjring  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had, 
Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough ; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 
And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  sad  best 

Morgante  said,  "  Get  up,  thou  sulky  our ! " 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 
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LXIX. 

Bat  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount, 
And  said,  "Iamai  light  as  any  feather, 

And  he  has  hurst ; — to  this  what  say  you,  count  ?  " 
Orlando  answer'd,  "  Like  a  ship's  mast  rather 

Ton  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front:— 
Let  him  go ;  Fortune  wills  that  we  together 

Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Morgante  still." 

To  which  the  giant  answer'd,  "  So  I  will. 

LXX. 

M  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  tee 
How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  fight." 

Orlando  said,  "  I  really  think  you'll  be, 
If  it  should  prove  God's  will,  a  goodly  knight ; 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 
Bat  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  sight 

Twere  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood, 

If  but  the  means!  or  way  I  understood." 

LXXI. 
The  giant  said,  "  Then  carry  him  I  will, 

Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack— 
lo  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 

But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  back." 
Orlando  answer'd,  "  If  my  counsel  still 

May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 
To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 
As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

LXXII. 
"  Tike  care  he  don't  revenge  himself,  though 

As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 
I  don't  know  if  the  fact  you've  heard  or  read ; 

Bat  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure." 
n  But  help  him  on  my  back,"  Morgante  said, 

"  And  yon  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endure. 
In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey, 
With  all  the  belle,  I'd  carry  yonder  belfry." 

LXXIII. 
The  abbot  said,  "  The  steeple  may  do  well, 

But,  for  the  bells  you've  broken  them,  I  wot." 
Morgante  answer'd,  "  Let  them  pay  in  hell 

The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot ; " 
And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he  fell, 

He  said,  "  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got, 
Orlando,  in  the  legs— or  if  I  have  force ; " — 
And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  horse. 

lxxiv 

Morgante  was  like  any  mountam  framed ; 

So  if  he  did  this,  'tis  no  prodigy ; 
But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed, 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  family ; 
And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maim'd, 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by : 
"Pat  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  in." 
Morgante  said,  "  I'll  carry  him  for  certain." 

LXXV. 

He  did;  and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away, 
And  to  the  abbey  then  return'd  with  speed. 

Orlando  said,  •«  Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 
Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed." 

The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day, 
And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 

To  leave  his  reverence ;  but  fOT  this  decision 

He  wish'd  to  have  his  pardon  and  permission. 


LXXVI. 

The  honors  they  continued  to  receive 
Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  clsim'd 

He  said,  "  I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave, 
Kind  father,  but  I  really  was  ashamed, 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment,  • 

80  much  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVII. 
"  But  in  my^eart  I  bear  through  every  clime 

The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude — 
So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime ! 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  la%t  hath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 
And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing." 

Lxxvni. 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard, 
His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness 

Such  favor  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 
And  "  Cavalier,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  less 

Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear'd, 
Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express. 

I  know  I've  done  too  little  in  this  case ; 

But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 

LXXIX. 
"  We  can  indeed  but  honor  you  with  masses, 

And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nosters, 
Hot  suppers,  dinners,  (fitting  other  places 

In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters ;) 
But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces, 

For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 
That  wheresoe'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be, 
And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

"  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction ; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste, 
And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction, 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction, 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste ; 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXI. 
"  Ton  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 

The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost 
By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 

In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 
And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here, 

That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost : 
But  months  and  years  you  could  not  stay  in  sloth, 
Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  cloth : 

LXXXII. 
"  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed. 

With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl : 
In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read. 

This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 
By  your  compassion :  now  in  peace  proceed. 

Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll ; 
But,  if  I'm  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given, 
That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 
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Lxxxm. 

'«  If  you  want  armor  or  aught  else,  go  in. 
Look  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  yon  choose 

And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  skin." 
Orlando  answer'd,  "  If  there  should  lie  loose 

Some  armor,  ere  our  journey  we  begin, 
Which  might  be  turn'd  to  my  companion's  use, 

The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me." 

The  abbot  said  to  him,  "  Come  in  and  see." 

LXXXIV. 

And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  waff 
Was  covered  with  old  armor  like  a,  crust. 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  "  I  give  yon  alL" 
Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dVist 

The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too  small, 
And  that  too  had  the  moil  inlaid  with  runt. 

They  wonder'd  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 

Which  ne'er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 


LXXXV. 

Twas  an  immeasurable  giant* s,  who 
By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell, 

Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 
The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well; 

In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe, 
Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable : 

Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him, 

And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LXXXVI. 

Seeing  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 
In  his  own  heart,  "  Oh  God,  who  in  the  sky 

Know*st  all  things !  how  was  Milo  hither  led  ? 
Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  ? n 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read, 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry,— 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  Xing  of  glory! 


THE   PROPHECY  OF   DANTE. 


(rfBfeffoiiMa 


DEDICATION. 

Lady  !  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 
Where  was  I  born,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 
Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme, 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime, 
Thou  art  the  cause ;  and  howsoever  I 
Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 
Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth, 
Spak'st ;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey'd 
Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 
Such  sounds  are  utter'd,  and  such  charms  display'd, 
So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  mouth— 
Ah !  to  what  effort  would  it  not  persuade  ? 
, /mis  21, 1819. 


PREFACE. 

Ik  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna  in 
the  summer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
that  having  composed  something  on  the  subject  of 
Tasso's  confinement,  he  shotld  do  the  same  on 
tote's  exile— the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of 
Jm  principal  objects  of  interest  in  that  city,  both  to 
the  native  and  to  the  strange-. 


"  On  this  hint  I  spake,"  and  the  result  has  bees 
the  following  four  cantos,  in  tersa  rima,  now  offered 
to  the  reader.  If  they  are  understood  and  approved, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the  poem  in  various 
other  cantos  to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present 
age.  The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Bants 
addresses  him  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  his  Divina  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly 
before  the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  in  general  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  In  adopting 
this  plan  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra  of 
Lyeophron,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus  by  Horace, 
as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ.  The  mea- 
sure adopted  is  the  tersa  rima  of  Dante,  which  I  an 
not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in  our  language, 
except  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of  whose  transla- 
tion I  never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted  in  the  notes 
to  Caliph  Vathek;  so  that— if  I  do  not  crr-this 
poem  may  be  considered  as  a  metrical  experiment 
The  cantos  are  short,  and  about  the  same  length  of 
those  of  the  poet  whose  name  I  have  borrowed,  and 
most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Among  the  inconveniences  of  authors  is  the 
present  day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name, 
good  or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  I  have  had  the 
fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
translated  into  Italian  versi  sciolti  that  is,  a  poem 
written  in  Sjammian  stoma  into  blank  serve,  with- 
out regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stasia,  or 
of  the  sense.    If  the  present  poem,   being  on  • 
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national  topic  should  chance  to  undergo  the  same 
late,  1  would  request  the  Italian  reader  to  remember 
that  when  I  hare  failed  in  the  imitation  of  his  great 
"Padre  Alighier,"  I  have  failed  in  imitating  that 
which  all  study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this 
Terr  day  it  is  not  yet  settled  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  allegory  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno, 
unless  Count  Marchetti's  ingenious  and  probable 
conjecture  may  be  considered  as  having  decided 
the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my 
success,  sinoe  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonable 
nationality,  are  particularly  jealous  of  all  that  is 
left  them  as  a  nation— their  literature ;  and  in  the 
present  bitterness  of  the  classic  and  romantic  war, 
are  but  ill  disposed  to  permit  a  foreigner  even  to 
approve  or  imitate  them  without  finding  fault  with 
his  ultramontane  presumption.  I  can  easily  enter 
into  all  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought  in 
England  of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or  if  a 
translation  of  Monti,  or  Pindemonte,  or  Arid, 
should  be  held  up  to  the  rising  generation  as  a 
model  for  their  future  poetical  essays.  But  I  per- 
ceive that  I  am  deviating  into  an  address  to  the 
Italian  reader,  when  my  business  is  with  the  English 
one,  and  be  they  few  or  many,  I  must  take  my  leave 
of  both. 


CANTO  I. 

Omcs  more  in  man's  frail  world !  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  twas  forgotten ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 
Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice*  bless'd » 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  eternal  Triad !  first,  last,  best, 
Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God  1 
Soul  universal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

TJnblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Oh  Beatrice1 !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 

8o  long  hath  prest,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 
Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 
Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone, 

That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move, 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 

Had  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete.* 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought, 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,  and  bright 

Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  world's  war,  and  years,  and  banishment, 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

For  mine  is  not  s  nature  to  be  bent 


fey  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawling  crowd ; 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spent 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apcnnine,  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die, 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench'd  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stern  and  high 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set, 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days, 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  m«jt 

Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  pure, 
And  if  I  have  not  gather'd  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure ; 
Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure, 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim, 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past. 
I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free ;  * 
Oh  Florence !  Florence !  unto  me  thou  wast 

like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  "but  thou  would'st  not; "  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gather'd  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce, 
Against  the  breast  that  cherished  thee  was  stirrM 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce, 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas1,  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  who  for  that  country  would  expire, 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her, 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err, 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer* 

Of  him  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  rcpeal'd  her  doom ; 
No,— she  denied  me  what  was  mine— my  roof, 
And  shall  not  have,  what  is  not  hers— my  tomb. 

Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 
The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the  heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation  procf, 

The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  travelled,  and  each  part 
Of  a  true  citizen  fulfill'd,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Guelfs  ascendant  art 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 
These  things  are  not  made  for  forgetfulness 
Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first ;  too  raw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 

Though  late  repented ;  yet—yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 

Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine, 
And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust's  return, 
Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  s 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn, 
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Though,  like  old  Marina  from  Minturnsj's 

And  Carthage  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  burn 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh, 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  rile  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'erarch 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go  I 
Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  suffer' d  more  than  mortal  wo, 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose, 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge — Revenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking  glows 

With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change, 
When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ate  range 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  se  ver'd  necks Great  God ! 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  I  yield 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 

Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me,— be  my  shield ! 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain, 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field- 
In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 
For  Florence, — I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee ! 
Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign, 

Bven  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now, 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas  !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 
The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  back, 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low, 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack, 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 
Of  half  a  century  bloody  and  black, 

And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear, 
For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 

On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair 
To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare, 

Nor  raise  my  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wail  ? 
I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age, 
And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a  tale 

Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a  page 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage, 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 
Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  'tis  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 

in  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 
Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 

And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have 
known 
The  name  of  him— who  now  is  but  a  name, 
And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone, 

Spread  his— by  him  unheard,  unheeded— fame ; 
And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear :  to  die 
Is  nothing,  but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 

My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity — 
To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 
A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 

A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 
Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  softer  pain- 
To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 
Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown- 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 

Which  waft  him  where  the  Apennine  looks  down 
On  Arno,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be, 
Within  my  all  inexorable  town, 
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Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,1 
Their  mother,  the  oold  partner  who  hath  brought 
Destruction  for  a  dowry— this  to  see 

And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 
A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free : 
I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought, 

They  made  an  exile— not  a  slave  of  me. 


canto  n. 

Thb  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old, 
When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 

thought 
Flaah'd  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 
Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 
The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 
What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 

And  if  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 
Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 

Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed, 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still  to  Used 

Italia  ?  All !  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 
Thou'rt  mine— my  bones  shall  be  within  Ay 

breast, 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West ; 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  exprest 

The  hero's  ardor,  or  the  lover's  sighs, 
Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shall  realize  a  poet's  proudest  dream, 
And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song ; 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  its  barbarism,  when  compared  with  thins 
This  shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong. 

Thy  Tuscan  Bard,  the  banish'd  Ghibelline. 
Wo !  wo !  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent,— a  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 

lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes ;. 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their 
station, 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb, 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation, 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
"  Let  there  be  darkness !"  and  thou  grow'st  a 
tomb! 

Tea !  thou  so  beautiful,  shall  feel  the  sword, 
Thou,  Italy !  so  fair  that  Paradise, 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored ; 

Ah !  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy !  whose  ever  golden  fields, 
Plough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 
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Far  the  world's  granary;  til  on,  whose  sky  heaven 


With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue ; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 
Andfbrm'd  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew; 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 
Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints, 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray 'd 
In  feeble  colors,  when  the  eye— from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm— dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee, 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere,  for  help 

To  see  thy  snnny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 

Thou— Thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will ; 
The  Goth  hath  been,— the  German,  Frank  and 

Hun 
Are  yet  to  come,— and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 
By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Borne  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter, 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest, 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 

VoVd  to  their  Ood,  hare  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry;  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wol&  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet, 
with  TJgolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set;* 
The  cbiefiess  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met, 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate ; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fate. 

Oh !  Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 

.   From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance 

Bat  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 
Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks !  floods  whelm  them,  and 
forever! 

^h?  sleeps  the  idle  avalanches  so, 
To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head  ? 
w'hy  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 
w*ere  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves'  sway 
Boll'd  over  Phsxaoh  and  his  thousands, — why 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you,  ye  men !  Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  overthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

*»*  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew, 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 
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Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye, 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free  ? 

Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car, 
And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so ;  but  alone  she  will  not  war, 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men : 
Not  so  with  those  rhose  souls  are  little  worth  f 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 
Are  ye  not  brave  ?    Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  te 
bring 

Against  Oppression ;  but  how  vain  the  toil, 
While  still  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  wo 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil 

Oh !  my  own  beauteous  land !  so  long  laid  low, 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes, 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  Avenger  stops, 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  'twixt  thine  and  thee, 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee 
copes ; 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free, 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  ? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we, 

Hex  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed— Unite. 


CANTO  m. 

Fbok  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  ill, 
The  Plague,  the  Prince,  the  Stranger,  and  tfct 

Sword, 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 
Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven, 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  have  birth, 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sounds  of  archangelic  songs, 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  nation's  gore, 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore : 
Like  to  a  harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind, 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o'er 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may  scoflt 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  rough, 

To  thee,  my  country !  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future ;  and  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive ! 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes — thou  expire; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 
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A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 

And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  pour'd  over  thee  and  break : 
Tet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resume 
Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 

Orer  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 
A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy 
,         night, 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 

Tff"f  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death   cannot 
blight; 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honor,  and  the  earth  delight ; 

Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 
The  gay,  the  learn*d,  the  generous,  and  the  brave, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies, 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave,7 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name  ;• 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee — 
Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  ? 

Oh  1  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
The  being — and  even  yet  he  may  be  born— 
The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free, 

And  see  thy  diadem  so  changed  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced ; 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  morn, 

Thy  moral  morn,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced 
And  noxious  vapors  from  Avcrnus  risen, 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 

By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  In  prison. 
Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  wo 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen ; 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show, 
And  make  it  broader ;  the  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them 
glow, 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high ; 
Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers ;  they  shall  sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty, 

But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing, 
And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle's  gate, 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feather*d  king, 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth ;  how  many  a  phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavish'd  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise ! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence, 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. ' 
•He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall 
As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 

And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 
A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone — ,0 
The  soul*s  emasculation  saddens  all 

His  spirit ;  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quaila-from  his  inspiration,  bound  to  .ptosis-,— 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone ! 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  And,  and  seise, 

Or  force,  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song  ? 
Thus  trammell'd,  thus  condemn'd  to  Flattery's 

trebles, 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong 

For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain, 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 


In's  mouth,  lest  trnfli  shmrtd  staaaMr  through  sh 
strain, 
But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteer* 
There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 

And  he,  their  prince  shall  rank  among  my  pern," 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears, 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  groan  a  lest 

But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along 
The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he; 
The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  tosn 
wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me* 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry; 

His  fancy  Bke  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire, 
like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  hie  thotjtt 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire: 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme, 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dress*.— 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blot*4 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high  kos 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 

Revive  a  song  of  8ion,  and  the  sharp  * 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  CroM 
Was  crimson'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
Of  years,  of  favor,  freedom,  even  of  fans 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame, 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon !  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureat— they  reward  him  wefll 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell, 
Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  qusfl; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 
Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deSgs 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery, 

As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  reign, 
What  will  As  do  to  merit  such  a  doom? 
Perhaps  he'll  tow,— and  is  not  love  in  vain, 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb? 
Yet  it  will  be  so—he  and  his  compeer, 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  ** 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul, 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 

TJnmatch'd  by  time ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  such  names,  though  cat 
Of  hers  be  mighty ;— and  is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun  ? 
Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  start* 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  roa, 

Their  body's  self-tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
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Feattny  of  fhat  which  to,  and  fancy  of 
That  wbich  should  be,  to  inch  a  recompense 

Conduct  ?  shall  their  bright  plumage  oh  the  rough 
Statu  bo  still  sentteied  *  x  os,  end  It  must  bo  j 
For,  formed  of  far  too  penetrable  itnlf, 

Theie  birds  of  Paradise  bat  long  to  flee 
Baek  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die  or  are  degraded,  for  the  mind 
ouceumibs  to  long  infection,  and  despair, 
And  vulture  passions  flying  close  behind, 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop, 
Then  is  the  prey-lord's  triumph,  then  they  share 

The  spoil,  o'erpowerM  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  hare  been  untouoh'd  who  learn'd  to  bear, 
8ome  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop, 

who  oould  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care ! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have  been, 
And  if  my  name  among  the  number  were, 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene, 
Were  prouder  than  more  dealing  fame  unblest ; 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen, 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest, 
Whose  splendor  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung, 
While  thoseovch'd  mountain,  from  whose  burning 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung,  [breast 

Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO  IV. 

Hurr  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  compress'd 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin'd  the  stars 
TJnlaureU'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blest 

than  those  who  are  degarded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fame. 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  roll  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name, 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overfeeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 

At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fete, 
And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men, 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late, 

feeing  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 
Who  having  kvish'd  his  high  gift  in  vain, 

Lies  chain'  d  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore  ? 
80  be  it:  we  can  bear.— But  thus  all  they 
Whose  intellect  is  an  o'ermastering  power 

Which  still  recoils  from  its  incumbering  slay, 
Or  hghteuf  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay, 

Are  bards ;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 
M ore  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow, 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear ; 

One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow 
Or  deSr>  the  canvass  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below, 

That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 
Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is  there 
Transfused,  transflguxated:  and  the  line 


Of  poesy,  which  peoples  out  the  air 
With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  reflected, 
Cub  do  no  more:  then  let  the  artist  share 

The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected, 
Faints  o'er  the  labor  unapproved— Alas  t 
Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected* 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass, 
Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway, 
Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias, 

She  held  in  Hellas'  unfbrgotten  day. 
Te  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay, 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 
In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands, 
And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 

New  wonders  to  the  world;  and  while  still  stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 
A  dome,1*  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 

Into  a  fame  surpassing  all  before, 
Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in :  ns/et 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 

As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair, 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  gate  of  heaven. 
And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 

The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given, 
Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord. 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 

His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,19  at  whose  word 
Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone, 
Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour*d 

Over  the  damn'd  before  the  Judgment  throne,1* 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see, 
Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown, 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from 
me,»» 
The  Ohibelline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms, 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 

Calamity  the  nations  with  distress, 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 
Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afar, 
Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 

Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean'd  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gant 
On  canvas  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 

All  beauty  upon  earth,  compeU'd  to  praise, 
Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy, 
And  Art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 

To  tyrants,  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy, 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud,1*  who  but  employ 

The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a  burden,  and  to  serve  a  need, 
To  sell  his  labors  and  his  soul  to  boot. 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  Indeed, 
But  Anas  who  sweats  for  monarch  is  no  more 
Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and 
fee'd, 

Sm&d*  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 
Oh,  Power  that  rulsst  and  inspirett !  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 

Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show. 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine, 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow. 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  right  are  thine? 
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And  how  it  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame, 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  ofltest 
Most  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain, 
Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame, 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  ?  ' 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  born  aloof 
Prom  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain, 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof, 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fieroe? 
Florence!  when  thy  harsh  sentence  rased  my  roof, 

I  loved  thee ;  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 
The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse, 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  holdest  dear, 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  thai, 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here, 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings, 
And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date, 

As  swept  off  sooner ;  in  all  deadly  things  [other, 
Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one  an- 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 

From  Death  the  Sin-bora's  incest  with  his  mother, 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape, 
The  motion  Chief  is  but  the  Sultan's  brother, 

And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ape: 


Florence!  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  hag 
Yearn'd,  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape, 

To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong, 
An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners, 
Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  strong, 

Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  verge  for  baa, 
Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  eartk 
Where— whatsoe'er  his  fate— he  still  were  hers, 

His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth— 
Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 
To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worthy 

And  seek  to  honor  with  an  empty  urn 
The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain— Alas ! 
"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people  ? ""  Stn 

Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 
The  limits  of  man's  common  malice,  for 
All  that  a  oitisen  could  be  I  was; 

Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war, 
And  for  this  thou  hast  warr'd  with  me.— Tis  dons: 
I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 

Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone, 
Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer 
The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown, 

Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 
As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come  [a  tear, 
When  truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  assy 

And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb. 


NOTES  TO  THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE. 


i. 

Midst  whom  my  own  tweet  Beatrice  bless*  d. 
Page  611,  line  89. 
Thb  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pro- 
nunciation of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 


My  paradise  Had  still  been  incomplete. 

Page  5fl,  line  55. 
"  Che  sol  per  le  belle  opre 
Che  fanno  in  Cielo  il  sole  e  1'  altre  stelle 
Dentro  di  lui*  si  erede  il  Paradiso, 
Cosi  se  guardi  flso 
Pensar  ben  dei  ch'  ogni  terren'  piaoere. 

Cansone,  in  which  Dante  describes  the  person 
Beatrice,  Strophe  third. 

8. 

I  would  have  Had  my  Florence  great  and  free. 
Page  611,  line  87. 

"  L'Eailio  che  m'  e  dato  onor  mi  tegno. 
•       •••••« 

Cader  tra'  buoni  e  pur  di  lode  degno." 

Sonnet  of  Dante, 
In  which  he  represents  Right,  Generosity,  and 
Temperance  as  banished   from  among  men,  and 
seeking  refuge  from  Love,  who  inhabits  his  bosom. 


The  duet  she  dooms  to  scatter. 

Page  611,  line  KB. 
"  Ut  si  quia  predictorum  ullo  tempore  in  fortim 
dioti:  communis  pervenerit,  tattis  pervemem  9* 
oomburatur,  sic  quod  moriatur.*' 

Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante, 
and  the  fourteen  accused  with  him.— The  Lstm 
is  worthy  of  the  sentence. 

6. 
Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she. 
Page  513,  line  ©. 
This  lady,  whose  name  was  Oemma,  sprang  from 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Guelf  families,  named 
of  DonatL    Corso  Donati  was  the  principal  sdvenarr 
of  theOhibeUines.    8ha  is  described  as  being  "jW-. 
modum  morosa,  ut  de  XanUppe  Socratis  phfaofh 
conjuge  scriptum  esse  legimus"  according  to  Gun- 
nosso  Manetti.     But  Lionardo  Aretino  is  scan- 
dalised with  Boccace,  in  his  life  of  Dante,  for 
saying  that  literary  men  should  not  marry.    "  Q*i 
il  Boccaccio  non  ha  paaiensa,  e  dice,  le  mogli  esser 
oontrarie  apli  studj ;  e  non  si  rioorda  che  Socrate 
il  piu  nobile  fllosofo  che  mai  fosse,  ebbe  mogbe  e 


flglinoli  e  uffici  della  Repubblica  nella  sua  Citta;  e 
Aristotele  che,  frc,  &c,  ebbe  due  mogli  in  raij 
tempi,  ed  ebbe  flglinoli,  e  rieehesse  aasai.— E  Marco 


J 


NOTES  TO  THE  PBOPHECY  OF  DANTE, 
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Yanone— e 
'  Ac.  Ac.  It  is  odd  that  honest  Lionardo'a 
moles,  with  the- exception  of  Seneca,  and  for 
'  thing  I  know  of  Aristotle,  are  not  the  moat 
atoms.  Tolly's  Terentia,  and  8ocrates'  Xan- 
uppe.  by  no  means  contributed  to  their  husband*' 
hsppmoss,  whatever  they  might  do  to  their  philos- 
ophy—Cato  me  away  his  wife — of  Varro'swe  know 
nothing— ana  of  Seneca's,  only  that  she  was  dis- 
posed to  die  with  him,  but  reooYered,  and  lived 
terermi  year*  afterwards.  Bat  says  Lkmardo. 
"  L'  nemo  e  emimald  civile,  seeondo  piaoe  a  tatti  i 
filoson."  And  thence  concludes  that  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  ammaVe  civiem  is  "  la  prima  congiun- 
none,  dalla  qnals  moltiplioata  nasee  la  Citta." 


Nme  stoons  ehaU  riee  o'er  ecenet  like  thit  and  eet. 
Page  613,  line  40. 

See  "8acco  di  Roma,"  generally  attributed  to 
Guicdardmi.  There  is  another  written  by  a  Jaeopo 
Buonaparte,  Gentttuomo  Samminiatese  ehe  li  si 


7. 

Conqueror*  on  foreign  ehoree,  and  the  far  wave. 
Page  614,  line  16. 
Alexander  of  Parma,  Spinola,  Pescara,  Eugene 
of  SsToy,  Montecucco. 

8. 

Dieeoverere  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name. 

Pago  614,  line  16. 
Columbus,  Americas  Tespasias,  Sebastian  Cabot. 


He  who  once  entert  in  a  tyranft  hall,  Ac. 

Page  614,  line  49. 
A  verse  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  which 
Pompsy  took  leaye  of  Cornelia  on  entering  the 
boatin  which  hew      •  ' 


10. 
Andthejtrtt  day  which  eeet  the  chain  enthral,  Ac. 
Page  614,  line  62. 
The  Terse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 


U. 
And  he,  their  prince,  ehatt  rani 

Petrarch. 

12. 

""IK 


Page°^4Tun?S?.' 


Thseopola  of  St  Peters 


age  616,  line  81. 


18. 


Hie  ehieel  bid  the  'Hebrew. 

Page  616,  line  91. 
The  statue    of   Hoses  on   the  monument  of 
Julius  II. 

SONETTO 
Di  Giovanni  BaUieta  Zappi. 
Chi  e  costal,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto, 


Siede  gigante;  e  le  piu  illustre,  e  conte 

s  dell*  arte  avransa.  e  ha  Tive,  - 
Le  labbia  si,  ehe  le  parole  ascolto  ? 


Prove  c 


.  e  ha  Tive,  e  pronte 


Quest*  e  Mose ;  ben  me  '1  diceva  il  fblto 
Onor  del  mento ;  e  '1  doppio  ragrio  in  fronts. 
Quest'  e  Mose,  quando  scendea  del  montc, 
E  gran  parte  delNume  avea  nel  volto. 

Taj  era  alior,  che  le  sonanti,  e  Taste 
Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'  intorno,  e  tale 
Quando  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  fe  tomba  atyssA 

E  Toi  sue  turbe  on  rio  vitello  alsate  ?        ^r 
Alsata  aTeste  imago  a  quests  eguale !  • 
Ch'  era  men  fallo  V  adorar  cestui 

14. 

Oosr  the  damn'd  before  the  Judgment  throne. 
Page  616,  line  94. 
The  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 

I  have  read  somewhere  (if  I  do  not  err,  for  I  can- 
not recollect  where)  that  Dante  was  so  great  a 
favorite  of  Michael  Angelo's,  that  he  had  designed 
the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia :  but  that  the 
volume  containing  these  studies  was  lost  by  sea.    • 

16. 
Her  charm*  to  pontiff* e  proud,  who  but  employ,  he. 
Page 616,  lineinT 
See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julias 
II.,  and  his  neglect  by  Leo  X. 

17. 


1  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my 
Page 


r* 

16*,  line  4L 
E  scrisse  piu  Tolte  non  solamente  a  particolan 
cittydini  del  reggimento,  ma  aneora  al  popolo.  e 
intra  l'altre  una  Epistola  assai  lunga  che  comineia: 
— '  Papule  mi,  audi  fecitibif '" 

Vita  di  Dante,  ecritta  da  Lionardo  Aretmo. 


HEBREW   MELODIES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tin  subsequent  poems  were  written  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird,  for  a  selection  of 
Hebrew  Melodies,  and  hare  been  published,  with  the 
music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  Nathan. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 

8hb wal^s in beanjjClike tfienj^hty  ^ 
Of  cloudless  dimes  anJJ  starry  slues ; 
/AnS  ajl  that's  bes£  ordaxk  an&  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect'sna  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellowM  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heayen  to  gaudy  day  denies. 


Que  shade  the  more,  one  rav  the  less, 
Had,  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 

^  Bow  pore,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

Bo  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  lore  is  innocent  \ 


THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 
«WEPT. 

Thb  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 
The  King  of  men,  the  loreb\  of  Heaven, 

Which  music  hallow'd  while  she  wept 
O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  giiren, 
Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven! 

Itosoften'd  men  of  iron  mould, 
It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  lone, 
TO  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne ! 


It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God; 
It  made  our  gladden'd  valleys  ring, 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 

Devotion,  and  her  daughter,  Love, 
Stffl  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  can  notin 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyoad 

jpur  own,  surviving  Love  endears; 
If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  ted. 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears- 
How  weloome  those  untrodden  spheres ! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  disi 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light— Eternity  1 

It  must  be  so:  tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Tet  cling  to  Being's  serering  link. 
Ohl  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  held  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares, 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs! 


THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

Tn  wild  gaaelle  on  Judah's  hJUs 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rlDs 

That  gush  on  holy  ground ; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  timeless  transport  by  > 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 
Hath  Judah  witness'd  there ; 


Aiulo>r  her  sc«ju»  of  lost  draught 

Inhabitants  mora  fair. 
The)  cedars  war©  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  an  gone. 

More  bleit  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  seatter'd  race ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remain* 

In  solitary  grace: 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 
It  wffl  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  wHheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  our  fathers*  ashes  be, 

Oar  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  atone, 
And  Mockery  site  on  Salem's  throne. 
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And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  e'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  In  the  blow ! 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father !  be  euro— 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  Father  and  Country  are  free  ( 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died ! 


OH  I  WBBP  FOR  THOSE. 

Or  I  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ; 
Mourn— where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  Godless 
dwell! 
« 
And  ishere  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  wnen  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice  ? 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
iffMiVhwl  their  country— Israel  but  the  grave  1 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 

0*  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray, 
On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray, 
The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep- 
Yet  there— even  there— Oh  God !  thy  thunderssleep 

There— where  thy  finger  scorched  the  tablet  stone ! 
There— where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone ! 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire; 
Thyself-none  living  see  and  not  expire  t 

Oh!  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear! 
8weep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear : 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod ! 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  Oh  God ! 


JBPHTHA'S  DAUGHTBB. 

8nron  our  Country,  our  God— Oh*  my  Sire  I 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire  * 
8ince  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow— 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now ; 


OH  I  SNATCH'D  AWAY  IN  BEAUTY* 
BLOOM. 

Oh  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  glooms 


And  oft  by  yon  blue  gashing  stream, 
Shall  8orrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch  (  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  the 

Awayl  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou-^who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 

My  soul  is  dark— Oh !  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear, 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again : 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  burn  my  brain 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first . 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep, 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst; 
For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nurst, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long ; 
And  now  'tis  doom'd  to  know  the  worst, 

And  break  at  once— or  yield  to  i 


MO 


BYRON*  WORK8. 


I  8AW  TUBE  WBBP. 


I  saw  thee  weep— the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blase 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  upon  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 


THY  DATS  ARE  DONE. 

Thy  days  are  done,  thy  fame  began ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 

The  freedom  he  restored ! 

Though  thou  art  fall'n,  while  we  are  free 
Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 
Disdain'd  to  sink  beneath : 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be, 
Thy  spirit  on  our  breath ! 


Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

8hall  be  the  battle-word ! 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voiees  pour'd  I 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 


SONG  OF  8ATJL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST 
BATTLE. 

Warriors  and  Chiefs  1  should  the  shaft  or  the 

sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Oath ! 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  8aul  look  away  from  the  foe, 
8tretoh  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet ! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet. 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part, 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day ! 


SAUL. 


Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead 
Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 

"  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head  I 
King,  behold  the  phantom  seer ! " 
Earth  yawn'd ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud: 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 
His  hand  was  wither'd,  and  his  veins  were  dry; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitterM  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare; 
From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  unbreathxng  frtsts, 
Like  cavern'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak, 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke* 

"  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  ? 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead? 
Is  it  thou,  O  king  ?    Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold : 
Such  are  mine;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  me; 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day ; 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow ; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide:  * 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall,' 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul ! " 


"ALL  IS  VANITY,  SAITH  THE 
PREACHER." 

Famb,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine, 
And  health  and  youth  possess'd  me ; 

My  goblets  blush'd  from  every  vine, 
And  lovely  forms  earesa'd  me ; 

I  sunn'd  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes, 
.  And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender ; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prise* 
Was  mine  of  regal  splendor. 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  discover, 
Which  all  of  life  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 

There  rose  no  day,  there  roll'd  no  noes 

Of  pleasure  unembitter'd ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power 

That  gall'd  not  while  it  glitter**. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 
And  spells,  is  won  from  harming ; 

But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 
Oh !  who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 


It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore, 
Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it  j 

But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 
The  soul  that  must  endure  it. 
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WHEN  COLDHB06  WRAPS  THIS  8UFFBR- 
ING  CLAY. 

Win*  coldness  wrapt  this  suffering  clay, 

Ah,  whither  strays  the  Immortal  mind  ? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darken'd  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  surrey  ? 

Sternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
AH,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display'd, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall: . 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

80  darkly  of  departed  years, 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
"While  sun  is  quench' d  or  system  breaks, 

Fiz'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear,- 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thoughts  shall  fly; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  fhing. 

Forgetting  what  itcwas  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BEL8HAZZAR. 

Thb  king  was  on  his  throne, 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hall ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine- 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine . 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall. 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand: 
The  fingers  of  a  man;— 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook,  - 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 
All  bloodless  waz'd  his  look, 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 
06 


Chaldee's  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw—but  knew  no  more. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
fie  heard  the  king's  command^ 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night,— 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

"Belshassar's  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd. 

Is  light  and  worthless  day. 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the-atone; 
The  Hede  is  at  his  gate ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne  " 


SUN  OF  THB  SLEEPLESS! 

Sun  of  the  sleepless !  melancholy  star! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far, 
Tljat  ahpw*st  the  darkness  thou  jcanat  not  dispel, 
How  line  art  thou  to~j6y  remember' d  well ! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  raysj 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 
Distinct,  but  distant^-clear— but,  oh  how  cold ! 


WERE  MY  BOSOM   AS   FALSE   AS   THOU 
DEEM'ST  IT  TO  B£. 

Webb  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'st  it  to  be, 

I  need  not  have  wander'd  from  far  Galilee ; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

The  curse  which,  thou  say'st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race. 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee  I 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ' 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high, 
live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  oetow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope—and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOB  MARIAMNB. 

Ok,  Mariamne !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding 
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Oh,  Marianne !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  kMr  my  Utter  pleading  $ 
Ah,  oouldst  thou— thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 

Though  HeaTon  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  is  she  dead  ?— end  did  they  due 

Obey  my  frensy's  jealous  casing  r 
My  wrath  hot  doom'd  my  own  despair; 

The  sword  that  smote  her 's  o'er  me  waving.— 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder**  love I 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  crating 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  sating. 

She's  (pne,  who  shared  myoudem ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing ; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming, 
And  mine's  the  guilt  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming ; 
And  I  have  eam'd  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unoonsumed  are  still  consuming ! 


■F  — 


ON  THB  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BT  TITUS. 

From  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome, 
I  beheld  thee,  Oh  Sion !  when  render**  to  Rome : 
'Twas  the  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of 

thy  fall 
Flash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 

I  look'd  for  thy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my  home, 
And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come; 
I  beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane, 
And  the  fast-fetter' d  hands  that  made  Tengeanos  in 
vain. 

On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gased 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  biased ; 
While  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline, 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy 
shrine. 

And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day, 
But  I  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away ; 
Ohl  would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  its 

stead, 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror's  head  1 

But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  whore  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scorn'd  as  thy  people  may  be, 
Our  worship,  oh  father!  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THB  RIVER8  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT 
DOWN  AND  WEPT. 

Wa  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  o£  the  day/ 

When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 
Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey ; 

And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters  I 
Were  scatter'd  ail  weeping  away. 


While  sadly  we  gased  on  the  river 
Which  roll'd  on  m  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  fcnewl 

May  this  right  hand  be  wither**  for  ever, 
Ere  it  sizing  our  high  harp  for  the  fee ! 

On  the  wOlow  that  harp  Is  suspended, 
Oh  Salem!  its  sound  should  be  Aee; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me! 


THB  DESTRUCTION  Of  gEMNACHWIB. 

4  •     .  -j       /   7*9     w  *   ' 

TmAssytfau  came  down  like  the  wblfon  the  ibid, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purjpleand  gold; 
And  the  sheen  qf  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sat, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Gables. 

like  the  leaves;  of  the  forest  when  Summer  b  greet, 
That  host  with. their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autusa  hata 

blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  witbor'd  and  strewn. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  bint, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  die  fee  as  he  pass's; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  said  forever  grew 
still! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  afl  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  ha 

pride: 

And  the  foam  of  his  gasping~lay  white  on  the  tori, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  serf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  nsfl; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  uattfosd,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  ties 

sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  m  the  glance  of  the  Lord1 


FROM  JOB. 

A  SPiniT  pass'd  before  me :  I  beheld 

The  face  of  Immortality  unvefl'd— 

Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine— 

And  there  it  ssood>-all  formless— but  divine : 

Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake; 

And  as  my  damp  hair  atiffim'd,  thus  it  spake: 

"  Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?    IsnmnmoressJ 
Than  he  who  deems  even  8eraphs  insecure  ? 
Creatures  of  clay-*vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just? 
Things  of  a  day  !  you  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heedless  and  blind  to  Wisdom's  wasted  tight!" 


THE   LAMENT   OF   TASSO. 


ADVEBTI8BMBNT. 

At  Fexrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preferred  the 
original  HSS.  of  Tasso's  Gienualemme  and  of 
Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one 
from  Titian  to  Axiosto ;  and  the  inkstand  and  chair, 
the  tomb  and  the  house  of  the  Utter.  But  aa  mis- 
fortune has  a  greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  for  the  contemporary,  the  cell  where 
Tssso  waa  confined  in  the  hospital  of  fit.  Anna 
attracts  a  more  fixed  attention  than  the  residence  or 
the  monument  of  Ariosto— at  least  it  had  this  effect 
on  me.  There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer 
gate,  the  second  oyer  the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unne- 
cessarily, the  wonder  and  the  indignation  of  the 
spectator.  Ferrara  is  much  decayed,  and  depop- 
ulated ;  the  castle  stUJ^exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the 
court  where  Tarisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded, 
according  to  the  annal  of  Gibbon. 


I. 

Loso  years!— It  tries  the  thrfflmg  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  Child  of  Song- 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong ; 
Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude, 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood, 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate, 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
AmdlMre,  at  once,  Captivity  display'd 
8tands  scoflmg  through  the  never-open'd  gate, 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  hare  eat  alone 
nil  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
Bullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  Isir,  and— it  may  be— my  grave. 
AH  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  "\ 
But  must  be  borne.    I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 
Par  I  hare  buttled  with  mine  agony, 
and  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
rhe  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall, 
And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall; 


And  revelTd  among  men  and  things  divine, 
And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 
In  honor  of  the  aaered  war  for  him, 
TheOodwhowM  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven,    ' 
For  he  hath  strengthen'd  me  in  heart  and  limb. 
That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 
I  have  employM  my  penance  to  record 
How  Salem's  shrine  waa  wont  and  how  adored. 

a 

But  this  is  o'er— my  pleasant  task  is  done  ;— 

My  long  sustaining  friend  of  many  years ! 

If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 

Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  nous 

But  thou,  my  young  creation  1  my  soul's  child  I 

Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled* 

And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 

Thou  too  art  gone— and  so  is  my  delight : 

And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 

With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed, 

Thou  too  art  ended— -what  is  left  me  now  ? 

For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear— and  how  ? 

I  know  not  that— but  in  the  innate  force 

Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse, 

Nor  cause  for  such :  they  ealTd  me  mad— sad  why 

Oh  Leonora!  wilt  not  ikon  reply  ? 

I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 

To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 

But  stfll  my  frensy  was  not  of  the  mind ; 

I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 

Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind* 

But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 

Suoceosrol  love  may  sate  itself  away, 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful;  'tis  their  fait 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore 

III. 
Above  me,  hark  t  the  long  and  maniac  cry 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 
And  hark !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howi. 
And  the  haU-inarthmlate  blasphemy  1 
There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frensy  Ami, 
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Bonne  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-labor'd  mind, 

And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 

With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrants  will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  last  of  doing  ill : 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 

llid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  hare 

pasa'd; 

'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close : 
80  let  it  be— for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 
I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 
I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 
But  it  revives— oh !  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot  !— 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
In  this  vast  lasax-house  of  many  woes  ? 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind; 
Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  seperate  hell— 
For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes— 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 
Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods  ;— 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbor's  call- 
None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 
Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 
Fed  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  plaoed  me  here  ? 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear  ? 
Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again, 
And  teach  them  inward  sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 
Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 
No !— still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive— I 
Have  pardon' d  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 
Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign !  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates— but  I  can  not  detest ; 
Thou  pitiest  not— but  I  can  not  forsake. 

V. 
Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart, 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck,— forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me ;— -they  are  gone— I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 
And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas  1 
Were  punish'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wort  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground ; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love.. 
Bath  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array 'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd— 


Oh !  not  dismay'd— *mt  awed,  like  One  ah  jve , 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  1 
I  know  not  how— thy  genius  masterM  1 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee  .—if  it  1 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me,  but  for  thm 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lightened  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigor  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain. 

VI. 

It  is  no  marvel— from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth ; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 

Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 

Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours, 

Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  wise 

Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 

Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made, 

And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  wo, 

And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ; 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep, 

But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 

Return'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 

The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 

And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 

With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain ; 

And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 

But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 

I  found  the  thing  I  sought,  and  that  was  thee ; 

And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 

Absorb'd  in  thine— the  world  was  pase'd  awmy— 

Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me ! 

VII. 
I  loved  all  solitude— but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ;  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave, 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  * 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  share; 
The  world  is  all  before  him— mine  is  here. 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  As  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye, 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky— 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof 

vra. 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline, 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :— I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 
But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  sufier'd  so, 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase 
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I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  hut  man, 
Bat  spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them— all  Earth 
Abandon*— Heaven  forgets  me ;— in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further*,  and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 
I  once  was  quick  in  feeling— -that  is  o'er  :— 
My  sears  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  daah'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars  as  the  sun  flash'd 
In  mockery  through  them ;— if  I  bear  and  bore 
The  mnch  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words,  'tis  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  a  brand  of  shame 
8tamp  madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
And  woo  compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
floating  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No— it  shall  be  immortal  1— and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 


While  then,  Ferrara !  when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  heartless  hall, 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown, 
While  stranger's  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls  I 
And  thou,  Leonora!  thou— who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love— who  blush'd  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  could'st  be  dear. 
Go !  tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  years,  weariness    and  it  may  be 
A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me— 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, 
Adores  thee  still ;— and  add— that  when  the  towers 
And  battlements,  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose, 
This— this  shall  be  a  consecrated  spoil 
But  Thou— when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct— shalt  have 
One*  half  the  laurel  which  o'crshados  my  grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart. 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  neett. 
Tes,  Leonora !  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever— but  too  late  I 
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Whs*  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  dower  ? 
With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes, 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 
Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime, 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep, 
The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but 

weep, 
A  holy  concord— and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set  ? 
Tis  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a  tender  wo, 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 
Felt  without  bitterness— but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection— a  transparent  tear, 
UnmJx'd  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain, 
Shed  without  shame— and  secret  without  pain. 

XTen  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils, 
Whan  Rummer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 


So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes, 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 
A  mighty  8pirit  is  eclipsed— a  Power 
Hath   pass'd  from  day  to    darkness— to 

hour 
Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeath'd— no  name, 
Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  I 
The  flash  of  Wit— the  bright  Intelligence, 
The  beam  of  Song— the  blase  of  Eloquence, 
Set  with  their  Sun— but  still  have  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind; 
Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 
A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 
But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole, 
These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 
Which  all  embraced— and  lighten'd  over  all, 
To  cheer— to  pierce— to  please— or  to  appal. 
From  the  chann'd  council  to  the  festive  board, 
Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 
In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied, 
The  praised— the  proud— who  made  his  praise 

pride. 
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Whan  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hmdostan* 
Atom  to  heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man, 
Hk  «u  the  thunder— his  the  avenging  rod, 
The  wrath— die  delegated  voice  of  God !  [biased 
Which  shook  the  nation*  through  hit  lips— end 
XIU  vanquish'd  senates  trembled  as  they  praised. 

And  here,  oh  I  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  mom, 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, 
The  matchless  dialogue— the  deathless  wit, 
Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit; 
The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spring ; 
These  wondrous  beings  of  his  Fancy,  wrought 
To  fulness  by  the  flat  of  his  thought, 
Here  in  their  first  abode  you  stQl  may  meet, 
Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat, 
A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  still  the  splendor  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight, 
Of  faffing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  musie  which  was  horn  their  own, 
Still  let  them  pause— Ah!  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seem'd  Vice  might  be  but  We. 
Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gase 
Is  fix'd  forever  to  detract  or  praise ; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel— accuser— judge— and  spy, 
The  foe— the  fool— the  jealous— end  the  vain, 
The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 
Behold  the  host  I  delighting  to  deprave, 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardor  which  his  birth  bestows, 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 
And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny ! 
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These  are  his  portion— but  if  join'd  to  1 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  ] 
If  the  high  8phit  must  forget  to  soar. 
And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door. 
To  soothe  Indignity— tad  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  Rage— end  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 
To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renewM  caress, 
The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness,-— 
If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail, 
What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail? 
Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 
Bear  hearts  electric— charged  with  fire  from  Heaven, 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 
By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 
Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  turn'd  to  thunder— scoruh— 
and  burst. 

But  far  from  us  and  from  our  mimic  scene 

8uch  things  should  be— if  such  have  ever  bees ; 

Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task. 

To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask. 

To  mourn  the  vanquish  *d  beam— and  add  our  sales 

Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight. 

Te  Orators  1  whom  yet  our  councils  yield* 

Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  our  field! 

The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three  !  • 

Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality! 

Te  Bards !  to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is  dear. 

He  was  your  Master— emulate  him  here  t 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence ! 

Ho  was  your  brother  bear  his  ashes  hence ! 

While  Powers  of  mind,  almost  of  boundless  range* 

Complete  in  kind— as  various  in  their  change, 

While  eloquence— Wit— Poesy— and  Mirth, 

That  humble  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 

Survive  within  our  souls— while  lives  our  sense)         k 

Of  pride  in  Merit's  proud  preeminence, 

Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain, 

And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain, 

8ighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such  man, 

And  broke  the  die— in  moulding  Sheridan  I 
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Tib  done— but  yesterday  a  King! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive  " 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing : 

80  abjeet— yet  alive ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  miseall'd  the  Horning  Star* 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  alien  so  fat. 


Xn-ninded  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind. 

Who  boVd  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestion'd,— power  to  save 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave. 

To  those  that  worshipped  thee ; 
Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness ! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson— it  will  teach 

To  after-warriors  more 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preach'd  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre-sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife—-1 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway, 
Which  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife- 
All  qoaU'd  1— Dark  spirit  I  what  must  be 
n»  madness  of  thy  memory  I 


The  Desolator  desolate ! 

The  Victor  overthrown ! 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate, 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope, 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince— or  live  a  slave— 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  i 


He*  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak, 

Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound ; 
Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke— 
'  Alone — how  look'd  he  round  ? 
Thou  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength. 
An  equal  deed  has  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  has  found ; 
He  fell,  the  forest-prowlers'  prey, 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

The  Roman,8  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger— dared  depart. 

In  savage  grandeur,  home.— 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour, 
Of  self-upheld  abandon' d  power. 

The  Spaniard,4  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 
An  empire  for  a  cell ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 
His  dotage  trifled  well : 

Tet  better  had  he  neither  known 

A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 
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But  thou— from  thy  reluctant  hand, 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower, 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung— 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 

Too  late  thou  leav*st  the  high  command, 

How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  r 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 

All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 

Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 

It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart, 

Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

To  see  thy  own  unstrung ; 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  ? 

To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 

If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem. 

The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ! 

'Tis  worth  thy  ranish'd  diadem ! 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own ! 

And  gase  upon  the  sea ; 

And  Monarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb, 

That  element  may  meet  thy  smile, 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne ! 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee  I 

Fair  Freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 

Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand. 

When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand, 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 

That  earth  is  now  as  free  1 

Oh  i  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 

That  Corinth's  pedagogue  hath  now 

A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

Transferred  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 

Thou  Timour !  in  his  captive's  cage,9 

3for  written  thus  in  vain— 

What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 

Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

While  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage  ? 

Or  deepen  every  strain— 

But  one—"  The  world  woe  mine  I " 

If  thou  hadst  died  as  honor  dies, 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

.Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

To  shame  the  world  again— 

life  will  not  long  confine 

But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 

That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth— 

To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ? 

So  long  obey'd— «o  little  worth ! 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Or  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,* 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 

Thy  scales,  Mortality !  are  just 

And  share  with  him,  the  unfbrgrren, 

To  all  that  pass  away ; 

His  vulture  and  his  rock ! 

But  yet  methought  the  living  great, 

Foredoom'd  by  God— a  man  accurst, 

Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  wont, 

To  daszle  and  dismay ; 

•The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock  ;7 

Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 

He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 

Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died ! 
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I. 
Oi  Venice  1  Yaniee!  when  thy  marble  walls 

An  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls9 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee. 
What  should  thy  sons  do  ?— any  thing  but  weep: 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers— «s  the  slime, 
The  dnU  green  ease  of  the  receding  deep, 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  springtide  foam 
That  drive*  the  sailor  shtpless  to  his  home, 
Are  they  to  those  that  were ;  and  thus  they  creep, 
Crouching   and  crab-like,   through  their   sapping 


Oh !  agony— that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harrest !    Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turn'd  to  dust  and  tears ; 
And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets, 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets ; 
And  even  tile  Lion  all  subdued  appears* 
And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum, 
With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 
The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 
That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  uhsong 
Of  gondolas— and  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 
And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  tun  its  course  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  aensarinns,  battling  with  the  blood. 
But  these  use  better  than  the  gloomy  errors, 
The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay. 
When  Vice  watts  forth  with  her  unsoften'd  tenors, 
And  Mirth  is  madness,  end  but  smiles  to  slay; 
And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay, 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 
When  Faintnesa,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 
And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dnU  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning, 
8teals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away, 
Yet  so  relieving  the  o'er-tortured  clay, 
To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 
And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain  ;— 
And  then  he  talks  of  Hfe,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirit  soaring— albeit  weak, 
And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek  * 
67 


And  as  he  whispers  known  aot  that  he  gasps. 
That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps, 
And  so  the  fllm  comes  o'er  Mm    sad  the  diss* 
Chamber  swims  round  and  round    slid  shadows  bswy» 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam. 
Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  stream . 
And  all  is  ice  sad  blaokness— and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  berth. 


II. 

There  is  no  hope  for  nations !— Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  years    the  daily  soeae, 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age, 
The  everlasting  to  6s  which  hath  been, 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air ; 
For  'tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 
Slaughter'd  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order— they  must  go 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though  to 

slaughter. 
Te  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  r 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 
What !  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  burn, 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real; 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 
And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars  ? 
All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 
Spring  from  a  different  theme  I— Ye  see  and  read, 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed ! 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all, 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engender*! 
By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tenderM, 
Gushing  from  Freedom's  fountains— when  the  crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain, 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore,- in  which  long  yoked  they  ploogh'd 
The  sand,— or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
'Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow's* 
And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain  >~ 
Yes  !  the  few  spirits— who,  despite  of  deeds. 
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Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  < 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws, 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  tike  earth, 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations— fair,  when  free— 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee ! 

III. 
Glory  and  Empire !  once  upon  these  towers, 

With  Freedom    godlike  Triad  1  how  ye  sate! 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 

When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 

But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit— in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp'd :  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled— with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship ;— even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order— bom  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead, 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
HalloVd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  wo, 
And  eaU'd  the  "  kingdom  "  of  a  eonquering  foe,— 
But  knows  what  all— and,  most  of  all,  we  know— 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles  ( 

IV. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone, 
O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 


Venice  Is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ; 
If  the  free  Switser  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainlets  mountains,  'tis  but  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown, 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.    One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean, 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  sad 
Bequeathed— a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motto* 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand, 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science- 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic !— She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag, 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  haw, 

bought 
Rights  cheaply  earn'd  with  blood.— Still,  stffl,  for 

ever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life  blood  were  a  riTV, 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  Uke  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep, 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering :— better  be 
Where  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free, 
In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopyto, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh,— or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee ! 


THE   DREAM. 


Ovm  life  is  twofold ;  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 

Death  and  existence:  81eep  hath  its  own  world, 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 

And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 

And  tears  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 

They  do  divide  our  being ;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past,— they  speak 

Like  sibyls  of  the  future;  they  have  power— 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not-^what  they  will, 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that*  s  gone  by, 

The  dread  of  vanish'd  shadows— Are  they  so  ? 

!■  not  the  past  all  shadow?  What  are  they? 


Creations  of  the  mind  ?— The  mind  can  mak 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  gift 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep— for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  yean* 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 


I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill. 
Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  tike  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  msi 
Scatter' d  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs ;— the  hill 
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Was  erown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 

Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  flx'd. 

Not  by  the  iport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 

Theae  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 

Gaxing— the  one  on  all  that  waa  beneath 

Fair  as  herself— but  the  boy  gased  on  her ; 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 

And  both  were  young— yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge 

The  maid  was  on  the  ere  of  womanhood ; 

The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 

Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 

There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 

And  that  was  shining  on  him ;  he  had  look'd 

Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 

He  had  no  breath,  nor  being,  but  in  hers ; 

She  waa  his  Toice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words ;  she  was  his  sight, 

For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 

Which  color' d  all  his  objects :— he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously— his  heart 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

Bat  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him;  to  her  he  was 

Even  aa  a  brother— but  no  more ;  'twas  much, 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

fcer  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  thne-honor'd  race. — It  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not— and 

why? 
Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer— when  she  loved 
Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

in. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  waa  an  ancient  manaion^and  before 

Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  capariaon'd: 

Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 

The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ;  he  waa  alone, 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro :  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seised  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  lean'd 

Hit  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 

With  a  convulsion— then  arose  again, 

And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet ;  aa  he  paused, 

The  Lady  of  his  love  reenter'd  there ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  waa  by  him  beloved,— she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 

Wat  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came ; 

He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  alow  steps 

Betired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  paes'd 


From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  waa 
A  part  of  all:  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them ;  by  his  sleeping  aide 
Stood  camels  grasing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten'dnear  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven. 

V. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 

Who  did  not  love  her  better :  in  her  home, 

A  thousand  leagues  from  his,— her  native  home, 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 

Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty,— but  behold ! 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye 

As  if  its  lids  were  charged  with  rihshed  tears. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ?— «he  had  all  she  loved. 

And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 

To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 

Or  ill-repressed  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ?— she  had  loved  him  not 

Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 

Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 

Upon  her  mind— a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VI. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  return'd ;  I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  Altar— with  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  mads 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood ;— as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  earns 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shook 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then— 
As  in  that  hour— a  moment  o'er  his  face, 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,— and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
And  he  stood  cahn  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should 


But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  aocustom'd  hall, 
And  the  remember*d  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  tike  shads, 
AH  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour. 


MS 

And  her  whevmslifc  destiny,  can*  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  (he  light  \ 

What  business  had  they  there  a*  such  a  time? 

VIL 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  hie  love ;— Oh!  she  was  changed 
As  by  tike  sickness  of  the  soul;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  Is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unpereaived 
Of  other's  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frensy ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glanoe 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift; 
What  Is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  r 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantasies, 
And  brings  Hfe  near  in  utter  1 
Making  the  ©old  reality  too  real ! 

VHt. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
Tim  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 


The 

Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  dssolstion,  oompass'd  round 
With  Hatred  and  Contention;  Pain  was  mix'd 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 
like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,* 
He  fed  em  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  mcs, 
him  friends  of  mountains :  with  the  stan. 
And  the  quick  8pvit  of  the  Universe 
He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  tiie  magic  of  their  mysteries; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide, 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  revesTd 
A  marvel  and  a  secret—be  It  so, 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 
It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 
Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  tons  traced  out 
Almost  like  a  reality— the  one 
To  end  m  madness    both  in  misery. 


THE   BLUES: 

A  LITERARY  ECLOGUE. 


Oh  trort  mm,  y  tnriM  i 


BCLOGUB  FIB8T. 

Lomdon    Bjfbro  tk$  Door  of  a  Lootmo  Boom. 

Enter  Tbjlot,  mesfwy  Ixul. 
Ink.  Yot'bi  too  late. 
TV*  Is  it  over? 

Ink.  Nor  will  be  this  how. 

But  the  .benches  are  eramm'd,  like  a  garden  in 


WHh  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 

mehion; 
So  instead  of  "beaux  arts,"  we  may  say  "la  botto 

passion" 
For  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  est  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 
Tra.  I  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 


With  atadying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's  Vamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Words- 
words  and  Co 


With  their  damnable— 
Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend^  do  you  knee 

Whom  you  speak  to  ? 

Tra.    Bight  well,  boy,  and  so  does  «« the  Bow:" 
You're  em  author— a  poet— 

Ink.  And  thmk  you  mat  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence,  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses? 

Tra.  Excuse  me ;  I  meant  no  offence 

To  the  Nine ;  though  the  number  who  make  some 

pretence 

To  their  favors  is  such— hut  the  subject  to  drop, 
I  am  just  piping  hot  from  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook's ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces, 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places,) 
Where  I  Just  had  been  skimming  a  chsimisf 

critique, 
So    studded  with  wit,  and   so    sprinkled  *i* 


just  got 


Thelitis,  aa  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  "rs/resA- 

s*o\M 
Whatabeentiralwordl 

Ink,  Very  true;  'tie  to  eoft 

And  10  cooling— they  wa  it  a  little  too  oft; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  Intt— but  no  matter. 
80  they've  cut  up  oar  friend  then  ? 

It*  Not  loft  him  s  tatter 

Not  a  rag  of  his  present  or  peat  reputation, 
Which  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation. 
Ink.  I'm  terry  to  hear  this ;  for  friendship,  you 

know— 
Ov  poor  friend  I— but  I  thought  it  would  terminate 

ao. 
Oar  friendship  fa  such,  111  read  nothing  to  ■hock  it. 
Tan  dVht  happen,  to  have  the  Eeview  in-  yew 


i>av  Mo ;  I  left  a  round  domm  of  anthora  and 


(Very  tarry,  no  6Vmbt,smos  the  cause*  a  brother's) 
All  teramhling  and  jostling,  like  to  many  imps, 
And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glfewpee. 

Ink.  Let  nt  join  them. 

Ifae.         What,  won't  yon  return  to  the  lecture  ? 

Ink.  Why,  the  place  it  to  cramm'd  tkere't  not 
room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  ov  friend  8eamp  it  to-day  to  absurd— 

aVo.  How  eaa  you  tell  that  till  yon  hear  him? 

Ink.  I  heard 

Quite  enough;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Wat  from  hit  vile  nonsense,  no  lest  than  the  heat. 

Tra,  I  have  had  no  great  loss  then  1 

Ink.  Lost  I— such  a  palaver ! 

Ft  moeutate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  lieten  two  hows 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours, 
Pump'd  up  with  suoh  effort,  disgorged  with  such 

labor, 
That       come    do  not  make  me  apeak  ill  of  one's 
neighbor. 

Tra.  /make you! 

Ink.  Tea,  you !  I  said  no&lng  untfl 

Ton  compotTd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth— 

Tra.  Tbfokillt 

Is  that  your  deduction  ? 

InA  When  speaking  of  Stamp  01, 

I  oertainly  follow,  mat  mi  am  example. 
tWfoUew*t  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  aany. 

Tra.  And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one 
fool  meAes  many. 
But  we  two  win  he  wise. 

Jmi.  Pray,  then,  let  ut  retire. 

IYb.  I  would,  but— 

Jmftv  There  must  be  attraction  insun  high 

ThasiScssnp,  or  the  Jews'  harp  he  nicknaaaes  hie  lyre, 
To  oafl  tttn  to  thk  hetrbed. 

ZYw,  I  own  it— 'tie  true— 

A  fair  lady— 

Ink.  Asptnsssr? 

Tra,  Miss  Lilac! 

Ask.  The  Blue! 

The  heiress? 

Tnm.  The  angel! 

Jstk  The  devil  I  why,  man! 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  aa  feat  aa  yen  earn. 
FeewedwIthMissIilac!  'twould  be  your  perdition 
She's  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  nmtheasasisBen. 


Trm.  I  my  she's  an  angeL 
Ink.  Say  rather  an  emsJi 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you'll  certainly  wrangle, 
I  aay  ahe'a  a  Bine,  man,  as  blue  at  the  ether. 
ZVw.   And  is  that  any  canoe  for  net 

together? 

Ink.  Humph!   I  can't  eay  I  know  any  happy 
alliance 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  wedlock  with 

science. 
8he't  an  learned  in  all  things,  and  fond  of  comeernjajg 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning. 
That— 
Tra.     What? 

Ink.  I  perhaps  may  at  well  hold  my  tongue, 

But  there's  five  hundred  people  can  tell  you  you're 
wrong. 
Tra.  Ton  forget  Lady  Lilac's  aa  rich  aa  a  Jew. 
Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  pursue? 
Tra.  Why,  Jack,  I'll  be  frank  with  you   tome- 
think  of  both. 
The  girl's  a  fine  girl. 

Ink.  And  you  fed  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother's  reversion;  and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet. 
Tra.  Let  her  live,  and  at  long  as  she  likna ;  I 
demand 
Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  end 


Ink,  Why,  that  heart's  in  the  inkstand    that 
hand  on  the  pen. 

Tra.  Apropos— Will  you  write  me  a  song  now 
and  then? 

Ink.  To  what  purpose  ? 

Tra.        Tou  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  prose 
My  talent  is  detent,  at  for  aa  it  goes ; 
But  in  rhyme 

Ink.  You're  a  terrible  ttick,  to  be  sure. 

Tra.  I  own  it ;  and  yet,  in  these  timet,  thatVa 
no  lure 
For  the  heart  of  a  foir  like  a  ttanaa  or  two  1 
And  so,  at  I  can't,  will  you  furnish  a  few  ? 

Ink.  In  your  name? 

Tra.  In  my  name.    I  will  copy  them  out, 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout. 

Ink.  Are  you  to  for  advanced  at  to  haaard  this  I 

Tra.  Why, 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  Blue-stocking's  eye, 
80  for  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
Whatt've  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least  aa  sublime* 

lis*.  Mtnbtimel  mtbu  so,  no  need  of  my  Meet 

Tra.  But  consider,  dear  Inkel,  she's  one  ef  the 
"Bluet." 

Ink.  At  sublime!— Mr.  Tracy— I've  nothing  to 
eay. 
Stick  to  prose— m  sublime  !!—but  I  w»»h  you  geed 
day. 

Tra.  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow    mrnsuier   I'm 
wrongs 
I  own  it ;  but,  prithee,  compete  me  the  aeng. 

Ink.  .4*  sublime  II 

Tra.  I  but  used  the  expression  in  haste. 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows  daanVd 
bad  taste. 

ZVw.  I  own  it— I  know  it— acknowledge  it-  what 
Can  I  aay  to  yon  more? 

Ink.  I  tee  what  you'd  be  at: 

Ton  disparage  my  parts  with  insiduous  abuse,  Lnte. 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  heat  to  voui  own 
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Tra.  And  i*  not  that  a  sign  I  respect  than  ? 

Ink.  Why  tint 

To  be  tare  makes  a  difference. 

Tra.  I  know  what  k  what: 

And  you,  who're  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  leftt   • 
Than  a  poet  of  f  other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I  nerer  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend 
▲  genius  like  you,  and  moreover  my  friend. 

ink.  No  doubt;  you  by  thia  time  should  know 
what  is  due 
To  a  man  of       but  come— let  us  shake  hands. 

Dm.  Tou  knew, 

And  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Winterer  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy. 

Ink.  That's  my  bookseller's  business ;  I  care  not 
for  sale; 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's  plays, 
And  my  own  grand  romance— 

Tra.  Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 

I  myself  saw  it  puff 'd  in  the  "  Old  Girl's  Review." 

Ink.  What  Review? 

Tra.      fie  the  English  "  Journal  de  Trevoux ; " 
A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 
Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  ? 

Ink.  That  pleasure's  to  come. 

Tra.  Hake  haste  then. 

Ink.  Why  so  ? 

Tra.  I  have  heard  people  say 

That  it  threatened  to  give  up  the  gkeet  t'  other  day. 

Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  epirit. 

Tra.  No  doubt. 

Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddleeome's  rout  ? 

Ink.  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go ;  but  at  present,  as 


As  friend  8eamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 

the  moon, 

(When  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits,) 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation, 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  learn'd  conversation 
Tia  a  sort  of  reunion  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 

praise, 

And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  'tis  not  unpleasant. 
Will  you  go?  There's  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present. 

Tra.  That  "metal's  attractive." 

Ink.  No  doubt— to  the  pocket 

Tra.  Tou  should  rather  encourage  my  passion 
than  shock  it. 
But  let  us  proceed ;  for  I  think,  by  the  hum— 

Ink.  Very  true ;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can 


Or  eke  we'll  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy, 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  blue  bevy, 
Hark  {  Zounds,  they'll  be  on  us ;  I  know  by  the 

drone 
Of  eM  Botherby's  spouting,  ex-cathedra  tone, 
Ay  1  there  he  is  at  it.    Poor  Scamp !  better  join 
Tour  friends,  or  hell  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin, 

Tra  All  fair;  'tia  but  lecture  for  lecture. 

Ink  That's  clear. 

But  for  God's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  bore  will  be  here. 
CVme,  jome :  nay,  I'm  off.  [Bxit  Inxbl. 

Tra.  Tou  are  right,  and  I'll  follow ; 

Tk  high  time  for  a  "  Sfc  me  eervamt  Apollo." 

And  y»t  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 

Btoos,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand 

scribes, 


AH  nocking tei 

WHh  a  glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

[B*UTm*n 


ECLOGUE  SECOND. 

An  Apartment  m  tk*  Howe  of  Lady  Bidbsoru 
A  TaH*  prepared. 

8xm  RxcsA&b  Blumbottlb,  eoha 
Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so  sorry? 
like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a  hurry. 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroyed ; 
My  days,  which  once  pass'd  in  so  gentle  a  void, 
Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employM: 
The  twelve  do  I  say  ?— of  the  whole  twenty-foui, 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  call  my  own  any  more? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining 
What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribMmg, 

and  shining, 
In  science  and  art,  I'll  be  curst  if  I  knew 
Myself  from  my  wife ;  for  although  we  an  two, 
Tet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things  shall  be 

done 
In  a  style  that  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 
But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  aktaosonamomors 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they  trouble  ms 

sore) 
Is  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  ems, 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost 
—For  ths  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defray'd  by  the  host- 
No  pleasure  1  no  leisure !  no  thought  for  my  paint, 
But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brauu ; 
A  smatter  and  chatter,  glean'd  out  of  reviews, 
By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they  sell 

"Blues;" 
A  rabble  who  know  not       But  soft,  here  they  corns  t 
Would  to  God  I  were  deaf  1  as  I'm  not,  Til  he  dumb 

Enter  Last  Bluebottle,   Miss  Lilac,  Ladt 

Blubkount,  Mr.  Bothb&by,  Ihkbl,  Tbaot, 

Mxm  Mazabinb,  and  otkere,  witk  Scaxf,  tkt 

Lecturer,  $c. 

Lady  Blueb.  Ah!  Sir  Richard,  good  moaning;  Tn 
brought  you  some  friends. 

Sir  Rich,  {bow,  and  aftenoarde  esisfeJHfHsnss, 
they're  the  first. 

Lady  Blueb.  But  the  iunehecn  attends. 

I  pray  ye  be  seated,  "  earn  ceremmie." 
Mr.  Scamp,  you're  fatigued ;  take  your  chair  there, 
next  me.  [Tley  «0  **• 

Sir  Rick,  (aeide.)  If  he  does,  hk  fatigue  is  to  came. 

Lady  Blueb.  Mr.  Trery- 

Lady  Bluemount— Miss  Lilao— be  pleased,  pray,  ts 

place  ye; 
And  you,  Mr.  Botherby— 

Both.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady, 

I  obey. 

Lady  Blueb.  Mr.  Inkel,  I  ought  to  upbraid  ye: 
Tou  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

Ink.  Blouse  me,  I  was; 

But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part    aks! 
And  when 

Lady  Blueb.  To  be  sure  it  was  broflmg;  bet  that 
Tou  have  lost  such  a  lecture  \ 


«m  wuom. 

The  best  of  the  ten.  I    Mi  It  would  be  your] 

IVu.  How  can  you  know  that  ?  there  mm  two  mors .  |  While  you  live,  my  deer  Botherby,  nev 

Yourself  or  your  works,  but  leave  both  to  a  friend 
tmopat    is  your  play  then  ■cooalod1  at  last? 
BoO.  At  last? 
JUL  Why  I  thought— that* s  to  say— there  had 


I  defjr  him  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  applause. 
The  ver^  walk  shook. 

Ink.  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I  allow  oar  friend  Seamp  has  this  day  done  his  best. 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  mo  to  help  yon ;— e>  wing  ? 

Mm  LiL  No  more,  sir,  I  thank  yon.    Who  lec- 
tures next  spring  ? 

Botk.  Dick  Dander. 

Ink.  That  is,  if  ho  lives. 

mm  LiL  And  why  not? 

Ink.  Ho  reason  whatever,  save  that  he's  a  sot. 
Lady  Bluemount !  a  glass  of  Maderm  ? 

Tady  flftwai  With  phwsi 

Ink.  How  does  your  Mend  Wotdowords,  that 

Windermere  treasure  ? 

Does  ho  stiek  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeohoi  ho  sings, 


fur  the)  poet  of  pedlars  'twere,  sure,  no 

lo  wear  a  new  livery;  the  more,  as 'tis  not 

The  first  tfano  he  has  turn'd  both  his  creed  and  his 


kings? 
LadyBtmb.  He  has  Just  got  a  place. 
Ink.  As  a  footman  ? 

Lady  Blmm.  For 

Nor  profane  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a  name. 
Ink.  Nay,  I  meant  him  no  evil,  hut  pitied  his 


Lady  Must.  For  shame  I 1  repeat  If  Sir  George 

could  but  h 

Lady  AJsjet.  Never  mind  our  friend  Inkel;  wo  all 
know,  my  dear, 
Tie  his  way. 
SirBick.    But  this 
Ink.  Is  perhaps  like  friend  Soamp's, 

A  lecturer's. 
Lady  Btmb.  Excuse  me— 'tis  one  in  the  "the 
1" 


Hois 

Tra.  Collector! 

Sir  Rich.  How? 

MmUL  What? 

Ink.  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a  new  hat : 
Then  his  works  will  appear— 

LodyBIm**.  Sir,  they  reach  to,  the  Ganges. 

Ink.  I  shant  go  so  far— I  can  have  them  at 
Grange's.* 

LadyBtmb.  Oh  fie! 

MimUL  Andforshame! 

LodyBluem.  You're  too  bed. 

Botk,  Tory  good! 

Lady  Bhtom.  How  good  ? 

LodyBhtob.    He  means  nonght-^tis  his  phrase. 

LodyBhum.  He  grows  rude. 

Lady  Bhub.  Ho  means  nothing ;  nay,  ask  him. 

Lady  Bhtmn.  Pray,  sir!  did  you  mean 

What  yon  say  ? 

Ink.  Never  mind  if  he  did:  'twfllbeseen 

That  whatever  ho  means  won't  alloy  what  ho  says. 

Botk.  Sir! 

Ink.  Fray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise; 
Twos  in  your  defenos. 

Botk.  If  you  please,  with  submission, 

t  can  make  out  my  own. 


A  tow  gmcn-room  whispers,  which  hinted  yen 

know 
That  the  mote  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  so. 
Botk.  Sir,  the  green-room's  m  rapture  and  souths 

committee. 
Ink.  Ay— your*  are  the  plays  for  orcitmg  our 
"pity 
or,"  as  the  Greek  says:  nor  "purging  the 
mind," 

I  doubt  if  you'll  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 
Botk.  I  have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to 
have  prey 'd 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  aid. 
Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  ploy's  to 
beplay'd. 
Isitoastyct? 

Both.  The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts, 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 
Lady  Bhub.  Wo'U  all  make  a  party  and  go  the 

Jbrmt  night. 
Tro.  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  InkeL 
Ink.  Not  onlto. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 
I'll  do  what  loan,  though  my  pains  must  bo  double. 
2>v.  Why  so? 

Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Botk.  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I've  no  foam  on 
that  soon. 
Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are 

Ink.  Never  mind  mum  ; 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quits  year  own 
line. 
Lady  Blmm.  You're  amgitive  writer  I  think,  ew; 

of  rhymes? 
Ink.  Yes,  ma'am  j and  a  fugitive  reader  sometimes. 
On  Wordswords,  for  instance,  I  seldom  alight, 
Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flight. 
Lady  Bhtam.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  common ;  but 
Time  and  posterity 
Will  right  these  great  men,  and  this  sge's  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

Ink.  I've  no  sort  of  objection, 

So  I'm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 
Lady  Bomb.  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that  they 

ever  will  taket 
Ink.  Not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take— what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to  a  guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place ; — but  the  subject's  a  bore ! 
Lady  Bhtam.  Well,  sir,  the  time's  coming. 
Ink.  Scamp!  don't  you  feel  sore  ? 

What  say  you  to  this  ? 

p.  They  have  merit,  I  own ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
Ink.  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your 

lectures? 
Seamp.  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under 

my  strictures. 
Lady  Bhub.  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness:- 
the  joy  of  my  heart 
Is  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Nature !— Grand  Shakspearo  1 
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Jew*.  And  down  Aristotle  I 

Zenfc*  mmm.  bar  George  thinks  exactly  wwh 

Imdy  Bluebottle; 

And  my  Laid  8e*tuty»fbur,  wko 

Bud, 

And  wko  gave  kim  his  plane,  has  the  greatest  asgard 
For  the  poet,  who,  tinging  of  pedlars  end 
Hae  fond  out  the  way  to  dtopenee  with 
Tra.  And  you,  Scamp,— 
Scamp.       I  needs  meet  eonfaai  I'm 
JUL  Don't  eaU  upon  8eemp,  whet  already  ao 
harrasa'd 
With  eld  sdhoeft,  and  newedesofc,  and  no  ssJsseJt, 
and  all  •ckoob . 
The.  Well,  one  thing  is  eertam,  that  some  moat 
befools. 
I  should  like  to  know  whe. 

JUL  And  I  should  not  be  eerry 

To  know  who  are  not  .-—it  would  seen 


LadpBmmk.  Atracnwithsemark,  and  let  noth- 
ing control 
This  "  feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  eouL" 
Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby !  sympathise !— I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly, 
I  met  ao  eiasti©— "so  buoyant—*  Utopant I  »• 

Ink.  Tracy !  open  die  window. 

Tra.  I  wiah  her  muck  joy  on't. 

Bath.  For  God's  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 


TUt  pnutU  emotion,  ee  eee&esn  our  lot 

Upon  earth.    Give  it  way ;  'tis  an  impulse  which 

Bfta 
Our  sufcita  from  earth;  the  snettmcot  of  gifts } 
For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  okain'd  to  his 

mountain. 
Tie  the  source  of  all  tenement— feeling's  true 

fountain: 

Tis  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth :  'tis  the  gas 
Of  theeosJ:  >t»  the  aeinmg  of  skades  ae  they  poaa, 


substance:    tis 


Jmfc  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  tUttW  mm 

wine* 
Both.  I  thank  you;  not  anymore,  ate,  till  I  eJm 
Ink.  Apropos    da  yen  erne  win  Sir  Hnmsawy 


Tra.  I  should  think  with  Deis 

more  in  yew  way. 
Ink.  Itmightteofyore;bwtweom%»iiowlMi 
To  the  knight,  as  a  landlord,  mack  mere  the*  tat 

Duke. 

The  truth  ie,  each  writer  now  quite  at  hit  etstfc, 
km  pubtisher)  dmes  nten  m 


But  t»  new  nearly  fire,  and  I  must  at  the  Pa*. 
IVu.  And  IT!  take  a  turn  with  yen  them  tin* 
dark. 
And  you,  8eanua>,w 

nan*  Excuse  me;  Imnttwnyaaa* 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  He  must  nn^  when  he  see* 

Out  of  ««  Bmgaut  Extracts." 

«V  Bhub.  WeU,  now  we  awake?; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle  mritmuntoom. 
Ink,  Then  at  two  hours  pass  uriinight  m  m 
meet  again, 
For  the  seionom,aandwtel»3a,  keek,  and  ikiwjnwfl 
Tra.  And  the  sweet  kbetereeladt 
Botk.  Ihonerattmed; 

For  'tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely  fed 
Ink.  True;  feeling  is  truest  Item,  ftr  bi|m4 
question ; 
I  wish  to  the  gods  twee  te*eame  wi  thebesian! 
Lady  Bluob.  Pshaw !— never  mind  that}  for  oat 
moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth— God  known  what* 

Ink.  'Tie  at  least  worth  uMcieang 

For  itself,  or  what  follows— But  hers  eenei  jt* 


Sir  Rick,  (atid*)  I  wiah  all  these  asaph  w* 
d       d  with  my  marriage.  [awnat 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 


WRITTEN  m  AN  ALBUM. 

As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone, 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by; 

Time,  when  thou  viev/*st  this  page  alone, 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  I 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  Is  read. 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year, 

Beflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 
And  think  my  heart  Is  buried  here. 

September,  MO,  1809. 


TO  ••• 

OB,  lady  I  when  I  left  the  shore, 
The  distant  shore,  whish  gave  me  birth, 

I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more, 
To  quit  another  spot  on  earth : 

Tot  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle, 
'Where  panting  Nature  droops  the  head, 

Where  only  thon  art  seen  to  smile, 
I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  far  from  Alton's  eraggy  shore, 
Divided  by  the  dark-bine  main, 

A  few,  brief;  rolling  seasons  o'er, 
Perchance  I  view  her  ctino  again : 

But  wheresoe'er  I  now  may  roam, 
Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  sea, 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
X  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee: 


On  thee,  In  whom  at  on 

AH  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move, 
Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire, 

And,  oh!  forgive  the  word— to  love. 

JForgfre  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a  word  can  more  oftond; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share, 
Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 
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And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee. 
Thou  lovely  wand'rer,  and  be  less  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be, 
The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 

Ah  I  who  would  think  that  form  had  pact 
Through  Danger's  most  destructive 

Hath  braved  the  Deats/wing'd  tempest's 
And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fleroex  wrath  ? 

Lady !  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 
where  free  Bysantium  once  arose; 

And  Stamboul's  Oriental  halls, 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose ; 

Thou  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  fame, 
That  glorious  city  still  shall  be ; 

On  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  claim, 
As  spots  of  thy  nativity : 


And  though  I  bid  thee  now  mrewcU, 
When  I  behold  that  wond'rous  scene, 

Since  where  thou  sit  I  may  not  dwell, 
Twill  sooth  to  be  where  thou  haat  bean, 

r,1809. 


STANZAS, 
ejjtiTTnn  nr  passdco  thb  ahbbaolui  cjul» 


Thbouoh  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  i 
Pull  beams  the  moon  on  Aotfonrts  coast, 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Bgypf  s  queen, 
The  ancient  world  was  won  ai  ' 


And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look, 
The  asuro  grave  of  many  a  Roman ; 

Where  stern  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  womasi 


i!  whom  I  will  love  as  well 
As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung* 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  hs*%) 
Whilst  thou  art  fair  and  I  am  young ; 


588 


BYRON*  WORKS. 


Sweet  Florence !  those  were  pleasant  1 
When  world*  were  staked  for  ladies'  eyas : 

Had  bards  as  man  y  realms  as  rhymes,    • 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Anthonies. 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be, 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  ourl'd ! 

I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee, 
Bat  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world. 

November  UO,  1809. 


STANZAS, 

90MPOUD  DUBXXO  THE  NIGHT,  IK  A  TKUXDBB- 
•TOBM,  WHB2C  THB  GUIDES  HAD  LOST  THE  ROAD 
TO  XITZA,  XBAB  THB  BANOH  OP  M0UHXJJX8  VOBr 
KBBLY  CULLED  PINDU8,  III  ALBANIA. 

Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast, 

Where  Findns'  mountains  rise, 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast. 

The  Tengeance  of  the  skies. 

Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play, 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  hare  eroat, 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom- 
How  welcome  were  its  shade !— ah,  no ! 

Tis  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim— 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England's  name. 

A  shot  is  fired— by  foe  or  friend  ? 

Another— 'tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend, 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 

Oh  1  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness  ? 
And  who  'mid  thunder  peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress  ? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road  ? 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

Tlxat  outlaws  were  abroad. 


Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour ! 
-    More  fiercely  pours  the  storm  f 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 
To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wand'ring  through  each  broken  path, 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow ; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea, 

Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone : 
Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me, 
Bow  down  my  head  alone ! 


Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  I  pressM  thy  tip ; 
And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shook* 

Impell'd  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe;  nay,  long  ere  now, 
Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain ; 

'Twere  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thou 
Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I  now  remember  thee, 

In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou  amidst  the  fair  white  walls, 

If  Cadis  yet  be  free, 
At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls, 

Look  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 

Endear'd  by  days  gone  by ; 
To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles, 

To  me  a  single  sigh. 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  face, 
A  half-form'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace, 

Again  thou'lt  smile,  and  blushing  shun 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  thoughfst  of  one, 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  Tain, 

When  sever'd  hearts  repine, 
My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and  main, 

And  mourns  in  search  of  thine. 

October  HO,  1M 


WRITTEN  AT  ATHENS. 

Thb  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown! 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  ferer : 
We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 

Delirium  is  our  best  deeeirer. 
Bach  lucid  interval  of  thought, 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 
And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought, 

But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 

January  16**,  l&UL 


WRITTEN  AFTER    SWIMMING  FROM 
8EST08  TO  ABYDOS.* 

If,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 

(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember  ?) 
To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont  1 


»  0»  e»  and  «r  M*7,  mo,  wtdk  n»  i 


r  A**»to8mmkl  tan  bwi 


msGULtmcros  pqbms. 


If;  when  the  wintry  tsmpertroarVi, 

He  fped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd, 

FairYenus!  how  I  pity  both  1 

For  MM,  degenerate  modern  wretch, 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbe  I  faintly  stretch, 
And  think  I've  done  a  feat  to-day. 

Bnt  since  he  eross'd  the  rapid  tide, 

Aooording  to  the  doubtful  story, 
To  woo,-*nd— Lord  knows  what  beside, 

And  swam  for  Lots,  as  I  for  Glory; 

Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 
8ad  mortals  I  thus  the  Gods  still  plague  you! 

He  lost  his  labor,  I  my  jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I've  the  ague. 

May  9,1810. 


(  SONG. 


lu 


1 


MLajp  of  >*frma,  mf  wn  r***! 

Give*  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now  and  take  the  rest! 
Hear  my  tow  before  I  go, 

Zeis  jur*  N(  dyoT<S. 


By  those  tresses  uneonfined, 
Woo'd  by  each  JSgean  wind ; 
By  those  Uds  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Zap*  jwf  rtt  aymxuH 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste ; 
By  that  sone-encircled  waist; 
By  all  the  token-flowerst  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 
By  Lore's  alternate  joy  and  wo, 
Zwif  jurf  «df  ayavtk 


a*  bag*  wa  wan  canted  by  the  curat,  ra  compatad  by  thoai  on  baud 
0»Mfu»  at  avwaids  of  feur  Stiffen  mBaa;  thoagfc  tha  actaal  bmadth  b 
Wym    Tb*npU9«fik*<ninatbMehtkalDobMldttTO«db«d/ 

vbab  iriuci  bataf  aoBamptlabed  by  om  of  the  putks  b  an  hew  tad  tfa, 
■adbytteawjar  b  an  aewandMa,  adnata*,  Tb» 
crt  fern  UwoaJa^rf  tha  avwattia  anew*.  Abaat 
April, ««BKlaMdt an  toampif  butbaring  lUdaaaBtbaway  rramtBtTwad 
A»  mm  monlnf ,  and  the  water  bring  of  as  ley  ddDaea,  w«  band  k 
•>«  Swftbw*  aiMhntwIhi 

below  tha  Aontk,  fcrt.    Chandbr 
jaaafJevawanaw 

■■Hag  taw  d— a  ay  a  HmfiMtm  |  bat  oar  coaaat,  Twtafoaa, 
"jjteraf  on*  camonttacea,  aod  triad  *  dbaaada  «  from  tha 


af  a»  anatk  of  Laaadar'B  atty,  bo  tnvalar  had  aaar 


aadtfldoa^lawrafljaMtbalaifln.    Far  Bar  of  any  inannantnrtliai  aw 
teptrtofflajb^JawJIdoao.beggfaif  yaidoaofthalaaraaiL   Banana. 

■aab  b  balanbORaMMtbJbiky^Jawmliatea^ttetmimvariai 


Matdof  Attums!  la 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol,* 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee?    Nol 
Zai*  pa?  Hi  mymtrA, 


,1810 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GRBKK 
WAB  SONG, 

WHITTJUT  BT  B.XGA,  WHO  PBB18HBD  IK  THB  AT- 
TBKFT  TO  BBVOLtmONISB  O&BBCB.  THB  VOXr 
LOWrjTO  TBAH8LATION  IB  AS  LITBBAL  AB  10 
AtTTHOB  OOT7I.D  XAXS  XT  IK  YBBBB ;  IT  IB  OF  TBS 
SAMB  KBASUBS  AS  THAT  OF  THB  OBJOIWAI. 


r*t       Somb  of  tike  Greeks,  arise! 

The  glorious  hour's  gone  form, 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties, 
Display  who  gave  us  birth, 

CHOB.UB. 

8ons  of  Greeks !  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe, 
Till  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 
In  a  river  past  our  feet. 

Then  manfully  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke, 
Let  your  country  see  you  rising, 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages, 

Behold  the  coming  strife ! 
Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh  start  again  to  life ! 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 

Tour  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me ! 
And  the  seven-hill'd  city  seeking,t 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we're  free. 

8ons  of  Greeks,  Ae. 

Sparta,  8parta,  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie  ? 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally! 
Leonidaa  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling, 

The  terrible !  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thermopylae, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free : 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
And  like  a  lion  raging, 

Bxpired  in  seas  of  blood. 

8ons  of  Greeks,  Jba, 


—  ■aagaoaaaaj  ——a,  caaiiia,  pram,  «a^  aootay  ma  a— mm  or  am  m 
qmo\^ ly  fH4  -BBtrnwl  damfrof Mniiaaj    >a  -rid  ywaaft.    Adodaraqfa,! 
« 1  bam  a*  Saw  | n  a  bum*  of  Aswan  dad  vfth  hair, "  Tate  aw  and  t/ 1  • '  I 
baiapaliaiibaHiai    alam  noSiaf  aha  an*.  * 


max* 

TBAN8LATIOW  OF  THB  BOMAKJ  80NG, 


IBB  SOBO  PEOM  WHICH  ISIS  18  TABBB  M  A  GBSAT 
PATOBfTB  WITH  TBB  YOUNG  OrBXS  OF  ATBBBS, 
OF  ALL  0LA88B8.  TBBIB  MAHBSB  OF  SIBOTBQ 
IT  IS  BT  VBB8BS  IB  B0VATI0B,  TBB  WHOLE 
BUBBBB  PBBSBKT  JOIBIBQ  IB  TBB  CHORUS. 
BAYS  BBABD  IT  FRBQUBNTLY  AT  OUB  "*•>•« 
XB  TBB  WIBTBB  OF  UlO-dL  TBB  Att,  n  B*AJB- 
TTYB  ABD  PBBTTT. 


1  BBTBB  thy  garden  of  roses, 

Belored  and  fair  Haidec, 
Bach  morning  where  Flora,  reposes, 

For  surely  I  sot  her  in  thee. 
Qfe,  Lovely !  thus  low  I  implore  thee, 

sleoeWo  this  fond  troth  from  ay  tongue, 
Which  utter*  its  song  to  adore  thee. 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung ; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree, 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature* 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haidee. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful, 

When  Love  has  abandoned  the  bowers ; 
Bring  me  hemlock— since  mine  is  ungrateful, 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 
The  poison,  when  pourM  from  the  ehaHee, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  eouL 
Too  cruel !  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save: 
Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  ties  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances, 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before, 
Thus  thou,  with  these  eyes  for  thy  knees, 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  cere. 
Ah,  tell  me,  sty  soul  t  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  would  dispel  f 
WouU  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad'st  me  cherish, 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  r 
Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  but  false  Haidee! 
There  Flora  all  wither'd  reposes, 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  mew 


WBITTEN  BENEATH  A  PICTUBB. 

Dbab  object  of  defeated  care  1 
Though  not  of  love  and  thee  bereft! 

To  reconcile  me  with  despair 
Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left 

Tie  send  with  Borrow  Time  can  cope ; 

But  this  I  feel  can  ne'er  be  tame : 
For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope 

My  Memory  I 


on  *ABsaa 


Tnnkist,  i 


t  thy  Up  heels* 


Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  beck  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams. 

An  equal  love  may  aee : 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gating  when  alone ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast, 

Whisce  thoughts  are  all  thine  earn. 

Now  need  1  witte-to  tett  the  tele 

My  pen  were  doubly  weak: 
Oh!  what  can  idle  words  avail, 
Unless  the  heart  could  speak  r 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  wo, 

That  heart  no  longer  free, 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 


TO  THTBZA. 

Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 
And  say,  what  truth  might  well  have  ssi4 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot, 
Ah,  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  r 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain  j 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee 

To  bid  us  meet— no — ne'er  again! 


Could  this  have  been  a  word,  a  Wok 
That  softly  said  M  We  part  in  peace," 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook, 
With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  fox  that 
Prepared  a  light  and  panglees  dart, 

Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shall  see, 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart? 

Oh!  who  like  him  had  wateVd  thee  hate? 

Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glaarng  eye, 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh, 

Till  all  was  past  1  But  when  no  more 
Twas  thine  to  reek  of  human  we> 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  e'er, 
Had  flow'd  as  fest-us  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away, 
Afieotion's  mingling  tears  were  otn? 


PQBMS. 
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The  smile  none  else  might  understand  5 
The  whisper'dthewght  of  hearto  allied, 
Tb  fwwi  of  the  thrilling  hand; 


The  kits,  10  guiltless  and  refined 

That  Lot*  eeeh  warmer  wish  foreben 
Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  puma  mmd, 
k'd  to  plead  for  am 


TIm  tone  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 
When  prone,  unlike  thee  to  repine ; 

The  song,  eetestfal  from  thy  voice, 
But  sweet  to  me  from  none  bnt  tulue, 


The  pledge  we  wore    I  wear  it  still, 
Bnt  where  it  thine  ?— eh,  where  art  thou  ? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill, 
Bat  never  bent  beneath  tin  now ! 

Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 
The  cup  of  wo  for  me  to  drain, 

If  rent  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 
I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again; 

Bat  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 
.Thy  rirtnes  seek  a  itter  sphere, 

,!■■  art  —me  portion  of  thy  blisa, 
To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  hen, 

Teaeh  me    too  early  taught  by  thee! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven  : 
Ob  oath  thy  love  was  such  to  m* ; 

It  mm  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven  t 


STANZAS. 

Away,  away  ye  notes  of  wo ! 

Be  silent,  then  once  soothing  strain, 
Or  I  moat  flee  from  hence,  for  oh  I 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  apeak  of  brighter  days— 

Bat  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  most  not  think,  I  may  not  gam 

On  what  I  am— on  what  I  was. 

The  roice  mat  made  those  sounds  mom  eweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  am  fled; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,-an  anthem  o'er  the  dead! 
Tee,  Thyrm!  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  onoa  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart  t 

Tie  silent  ell  t— but  on  my  ear 

The  weU-romember'd  echoes  thrfll; 
I  hoar  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  stfll: 
Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  'twill  shake; 

'  Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  town. 


Sweet  Tfanmmt  waking  as  in  1 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep, 

Then  fturn'd  from  earth  its  tender  beam; 
But,  he,  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veiPd  in  wrath, 
Wul  long  lament  the  vanish 'd  ray 

That  scattered  gladness  o'er  his  path. 


TO  THYBZA. 

On  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twam; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

with  wings  that  never  pleased  before ; 
Though  every  Joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring, 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
111  be  that  light  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Thou'rt  nothing,  all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lym  would  lightly  breathe  I 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  went 
But  mocks  the  wo  that  lurks  beneath, 

like  roam  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  01 ; 
Though  pleasure  firm  the  ma^Aming  soul, 

The  heart-  the  heart  is  lonely  etfll  1 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  sooth'd  to  gaae  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Alone  eweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye  1 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon, 

When  sailing  o'er  the  JBgean  wave, 
"  Now  Thyrsa  gases  on  that  moon"— 

Alan,  It  gleam'd  upon  her  grave ! 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 
"Tls  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

"  That  Thyrsa  cannot  know  my  pains : " 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  'tis  idle  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave, 

My  life,  when  Thyrsa  ceased  to  live  ( 

My  Thyrm's  pledge  in  better  days, 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new  I 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gam  1 

How  ting'd  by  time  with  sorrow's  hue ! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee, 

Is  silent— ah,  ware  mine  as  still  I 
Though  sold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  moksna  with  the  chilL 
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Thou  bitter  pledge  1  thou  mournful  token  1 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast  1 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  lore  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  prest  1 
Time  tempera  lore,  but  not  removes, 

More  haUow*d  when  ita  hope  la  lied: 
Oh  1  what  are  thouaand  living  loves, 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ? 


EUTHANASIA. 

Whs*  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  ihall  bring 
The  dreamleaa  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead* 

Oblivion !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Ware  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed  1 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, 
To  weep,  or  wish,  the  coming  blow : 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell'd  hair, 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  wo. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  Earth, 
With  no  officious  mourners  near: 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  fear. 

Yet  Lore,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sight, 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power, 
In  her  who  Uvea  and  him  who  dies. 

Twere  sweet,  my  Psyche!  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see : 

Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past, 
E'en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 


Bat  vain  the  wish— for  Beauty  still 
Will  shrink,  aa  shrinks  the  ebbing 

And  woman's  tears,  produced  at  will, 
Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 


Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour, 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan ! 

For  thousands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower, 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

"Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,"  alas! 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go  I 
To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was, 

Ere  born  to  life  or  living  wo  1 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 

And  know,  whatever  thon  hast  been, 
Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


STANZAS. 

hbv  axrurro  xnrtra  est  otth  nnxiaun 

QTTA.M  TUX  MBXMdSSB." 

Awn  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 
As  aught  of  mortal  birth ; 

And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 
Too  soon  retum'd  to  Earth! 


Though  Earth  received  them  hi  her  bed. 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread, 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on,tnat  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low. 

Nor  gase  upon  the  spot; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  ma)  grow. 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove, 
That  what  I  loved  and  long  must  love 

like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
'Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  welL 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  pas* 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  Urn  were  cess ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine: 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowom, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep, 

Nor  need  I  to  repine, 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away  j 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  zipen'd  bloom  unmateh'd. 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatcVd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief, 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day ; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  HI  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fids. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade ; 
The  night  that  follow'd  such  a  morn 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  past, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last; 

Extinguish'*!,  not  decayed; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  Ugh. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep, 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed, 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed ; 
To  gase,  how  fondly  1  on  thy  free, 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 
Nor  thon  nor  I  can  feehagain. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  wore  to  gam 
Though  thon  hast  left  me  free, 
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At  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thna  remember  thee ! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me, 
And  more  thy  buried  lore  endears 
Than  aught,  except  ita  living  year*. 


STANZAS. 


Ir  aometimea  in  the  haunts  of  men, 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade, 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again, 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade  - 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour, 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile, 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee, 
And,  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile, 

Unfaithful  to  thy  Memory  I 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine ; 
I  would  not  fools  should  overhear. 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  tits**. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaff-'d, 

It  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care ; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

from  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
r d  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

Thai  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee. 

For  wart  thou  vanish'd  from  my  mind, 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  ? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind,    . 

To  honor  thine  abandoned  Urn  ? 
No,  no— it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil; 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

Tie  meet  that  I  remember  still. 

For  well  I  know,  that  such  had  been 

Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
TJnmourn'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou; 
And,  oh !  I  fisel  in  that  was  given, 

A  blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  love  to  merit  thee. 

March  14A,  1812. 


UN  A  CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN. 

IurYATSD  Heart :  and  can  it  be, 
That  thou  ahouldst  thus  be  rent  la  twain  } 

Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  beer,  all  employM  in  vain  ? 


Yet  precious  seems  each  shatterM  part, 
And  every  fragment  dearer  grown, 

Since  he  who  wears  thee,  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  his  own. 


TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND. 

Fur  years  have  pass'd  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least,  in  name, 

And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 
rreservod  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know  si 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall; 

And  those  who  once  have  lov'd  the  most, 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  alL 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 
So  frail  is  early  friendship's  reign, 

A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's, 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 

If  ao,  it  never  shall  be  mine 
To  mourn  the  loes  of  such  a  heart ; 

The  mult  was  Nature's  mult,  not  thine, 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art. 

As  rolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide, 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow ; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow  ? 

It  boots  not,  that  together  bred, 
Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy: 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled ; 
Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth, 
Slaves  to  the  specious  world's  control. 

We  sigh  a  long  farewell  to  truth ; 
That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  soul. 

Ah,  joyous  season !  when  the  mmd 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  Ue  | 

When  thought  ere  spoke  is  unoonfinee* 
And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 


Not  so  in  man's  l 

When  man  himself  is  but  a  tool, 
When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  next. 

And  all  must  love  and  hate  .by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  ssae, 
We  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  blend; 

And  those,  and  those  alone,  may  claim 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man : 
Can  we  then  'scape  from  folly  free  ? 

Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan, 
Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be  ? 

No,  for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate 
Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been, 

Man  and  the  world  I  so  much  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene. 
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snotrs  worx*. 


Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  da  the  mi 
Which  Lore  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or  circled  by  bis  fatal  toe, 
Tour  fceerte  i " 


A  bird  of  free  ei 
Wee  I,  through  many  a  railing  spring; 
But  caught  within  the  tnbtle  mere, 
I  beam,  and  (eeUy  flutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  hare  loved,  and  loved  in  vain. 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 
The  cold  vepnlee,  the  look  sshanco, 
The  lightning  of  Love's  angry  glance. 


In  flattering  dreams  I  deem'd  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 
Like  melting  was,  or  withering  flower* 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  j 


My  light  of  life!  ah,  tell  me  why 

That  pouting  Up,  and  alter'd  eye  ? 

My  bird  of  love !  my  beauteous  mate ! 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  ? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o'erflow : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  wo  ? 
My  bird  1  relent :  one  note  could  give 
A  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain. 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain ; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults— while  mine  is  breaking. 

Aur  me  the  poison ;  fear  not  thout 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now  5 
Ivve  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day, 
And  love,  that  tans' can  lingering  slay. 

My  made*  tool,  my  bleeding  breast, 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ? 
Alas !  too  late,  I  dearly  know, 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  wo. 


A  BONO. 

Trot/  art  not  mine,  but  thou  ant  fickle, 
To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought; 

The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 

Tii  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest, 

Too  well  thou  lov'et— too  soon  thou  leavest. 

The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises, 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 
But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises, 

Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet,— 
When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly. 
It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 

To  dream  of  joy  and  wake  to  sorrow, 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  love  or  live ; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow, 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive, 

That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only, 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely, 


Whatsjmssabey* 

But  truest,  tendereet  pessiens  wssm'df 
Sinooro,bni  swift  in  sad  transition. 

As  if  a  dream  alone  had  ehema'df 
Ah )  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming, 
And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming! 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THB 
"ORIGIN  OP  LOYB." 

Thb  "Origin  of  Love!"— Ah,  why 

That  cruel  question  ask  of  me, 
When  thou  may's t  read  in  many  an  eye 

He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee  ? 
And  should'st  thou  seek  his  end  to  know; 

My  heart  forebodes,  my  fears  foresee, 
Hell  linger  long  in  silent  wo; 

But  live— until  I  cease  to  be. 


REMEMBER  HIM,  Ac. 

Rbkxkbxr  him,  whom  passion's  power 
Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 

Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hoar 
When  neither  fell,  though  both  wen  lord 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye, 
Too  much  invited  to  be  blest : 

That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh, 
The  wilder  wish  reproved,  represt 

Oh!  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost 
But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  lent, 

And  Mush  for  every  pang  it  cost 
To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  j 


Yet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongas, 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blsme, 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong, 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate'er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued: 

I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 
Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  God!  that  we  had  met  in  time, 
Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  mors  net, 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  s  crime, 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee  I 

Far  may  thy  daye,  as  heretofore, 
From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  pest  I 

And,  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er, 
Oh!  may  such  trial  be  thy  last! 

This  heart,  alee !  perverted  long, 
Itself  destroyed  might  there  dsstssy  ? 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 
Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  jsf. 

Then  to  the  things  whoee  bliss  or  we, 
Like  mine  is  wild  and  worthless  all. 

That  world  resign— such  scenes  forego, 
Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  foil* 
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Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 
Thy  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure; 

From  what  even  here  bath  put,  may  gM« 
"What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure.  * 

Oil!  pssdontsrtfcnploringtecr, 
8ince  not  by  Virtue  sb^fo  vain, 

My  frenay  drew  from  eyes  so  deer; 
For  see  they  shell  not  i 


i  long  end  mournful  meet  fit  be, 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may 
Yet  I  dosaivs  the  eten  decree, 

l  the 


Still,  had  I  loved  thee  lees,  my  heart 
Bad  then  lees  sacrificed  to  thine; 

It  felt  not  half  eo  much  to  pert, 
As  If  He  guilt  bed  made  thee  mme. 


LIMBS 


tnOBXBMD  VFOJT  A.  CUP  FOBOTD  TOCCl  A  CIVIL 


8tajet  not— nor  deem  my  spirit  ned: 

In  nee  behold  the  only  skull, 
Frosn  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

Whatever  iowe  is  never  dnU. 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaffd,  like  thee ; 

Idled;  let  earth  my  bones  resign: 
FQ1  up— thou  canst  not  injure  me; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape, 
Then  nurse  the  earth-worm's  sUmy  brood; 

And  circle  in  the  gobJefe  shape 
The  drink  of  gods,  then  reptile's  food. 

'Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine ; 
And  when,  alas !  oar  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

Quaff  while  thou  canst— another  race, 
When  thou  and  thine  like  me  are  sped, 

Hay  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace, 
And  rhyme  and  rerel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not  ?  sinee  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce ; 

Bedeem'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay, 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  nee. 

Nevsttod  Abbey,  1V& 


ON  THE  DBA1S  OF  SIR  FBTEB  FASXBB, 
BABT. 

Tkbbx  is  a  fear  fee  eB  that  die, 

A  mourner  o*er  the  humblest  grave; 
But  nations  swell  As  funeral  cry, 

i  above  the  brave. 


For  them  Is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O'er  Ocean's  heaving  besom  sent : 

In  vein,  their  bones  unburied  He, 
AH  earth  becomes  their  monument ! 


A  tomb  Is  theirs  on  every 
An  epitaph  on  every 

The  present  hours,  the 
For  them  bewail,  to 


the  only  sound; 
pours  to  Worth 


l  the  voice  of 
Grows  hu*h'd,a*fr 
While  deep  Ben 
Thegobiet's  tributary 


A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not, 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot  ? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  ehoee  I 

And,  gallant  Parker !  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  (all,  thy  mme  shall  be ; 

And  early  valor,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  dies 

In  wo,  that  glory  cannot  quell, 
And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  felL 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less  ? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  eherlsh'd  name? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness, 

While  Griefs  Ml  heart  is  fed  by  1 

Alas !  for  them,  though  not  for  thee, 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  i 

Beep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 


TO  A  LADY  WBBFIBO. 

Wmv,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay : 

Ah,  happy  t  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  father's  fault  away! 


Weep-4br  thy  tears  are  Virtue's  1 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles; 

And  be  each  drop  in  rature  years 
Bepaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles! 

Jfftre*,1811 


FROM  THE  TVBXI8H. 

Tbb  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view, 
The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound; 

The  heart  that  offered  both  was  true, 
And  Ql  deferred  the  fate  it  found. 


These  gifts  were  eherm'd  by  secret  spell, 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine; 

And  they  have  dime  their  duty  well, 
Alas!  they  could  not  teach  thee  thine 
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Thai  chain  wu  firm  in  every  link. 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch; 

That  lute  was  sweet-till  then  eould'st  think, 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  tush. 

Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  •bivar'd  in  hie  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  tojound, 
Bestrlng  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  then  wert  changed,  they  alter**  too, 
The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 

Tta  past   to  them  and  thee  adieu- 
False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute. 


SONNET, 
to  onrmu. 

Thtjtb  eyes'  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  (sir  hair, 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features— caught 
From  contemplation— -where  serenely  wrought, 
8eems  Sorrow's  softness  chann'd  from  its  despair— 
Hare  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  sir, 
That—but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought— 
I  should  have  deem'd  thee  doom'd  to  earthly  care. 
With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colors  blent, 

When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  bom, 
(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent,) 
The  Magdslon  of  Ouido  saw  the  morn- 
Such  seem'st  thou— but  how  much  more  excellent  1 
Winl  nought  Remorse  can  claim— nor  Virtue 
scorn. 


SONNET. 

TO  OBlf BTRA. 

Tht  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  wo, 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow : 

And  dassle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes    but  oh ! 
While  gaaing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush, 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow, 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending, 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

At  »ce  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 


INSCRIPTION 

OW  THE  MOVUXSXT  OF  A  lfBWTOU)n>LA.HD  BOO. 


■  •Twt 

wa»  |  iiiwi  t  wmmy  wmm  raa*yt 
an— fd»  ww—t  iwiiHM. 


Ami  as  to  Vtata*  af  Mm,  «S***  Hi  Vfaa. 


htt>j»mai»»>dMiiiBinyf 

BOA1VWAIN,  aD«t» 

Wha  m  bom  at  NiafniiiSinil,  May,  laW, 
Aad<fladatNiiwiiAawytWoy.tt,lSat.w 

Wh*w  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  i 

Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 

The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  wo. 

And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below ; 

When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  hare  bom ; 

But  As  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend; 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 

Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 

Unhonor'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  bis  worth, 

Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth: 

While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh  man  1  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disguot. 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  ahame 

Ye !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, . 

Pass  on— it  honors  none  you  wish  to  mourn ; 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise ; 

I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 

NevtUad  Abbey,  Oct.  80, 1808. 


FAREWELL. 

Fabswbu.  1  tf  ever' fondest  prayer 

For  others'  weal  avail'd  on  high, 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  sir, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh; 

Oh  1  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  teH, 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word— Farewell {—Farewell ! 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry  ; 

But  in  my  breast,  and  in  my  brain. 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shsll  sleep   _ 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel ; 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain— 

I  only  feel— Farewell !— Farewell ! 


BRIGHT  BB  THE  PLACE  OF  THT  SOUIs 

Bbiort  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  1 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  bunt  from  Its  mortal  control. 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  tmnwctally  be; 
And  our  sorrow  may  oease  to  repine, 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  wife  then* 
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UUfftbe  *■•  turf  of  llry  tomb ! 

Kay  Hi  verdure  like  emeralds  be: 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom, 

In  aught  that  reminds  as  of  thee. 


j  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spiring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest: 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see; 
For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 


WHEN  WB  TWO  PABTBD, 

Wkbx  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  years, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  sold, 

Colder  thy  kiss; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  thi*. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow- 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  whet  I  feel  now. 
Thy  tows  are  all  broken, 

And  tight  is  thy  fame; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its 


* 


They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me— 

Why  wert  thou  soMear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well : — 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  teili 

In  secret  we  met— 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ?— 

With  silence  and  tears. 


STANZAS  FOE  MUSIC* 


»OIil»fiM fasten. 


Tie  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blushjelone 

which  lades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth 

itself  be  past. 


Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 

happiness. 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of 


GXy'«J 

final's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  It 
takes  away, 
the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feel- 
ing's dull  decay ; 


The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points 

in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  never 

stretch  again. 


Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death 

itself  comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream 

itsownf-  -> 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our 

tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where 

the  ice  appears. 


Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 

distract  the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest ; 
Tis  but  as  ivy  leaves  around  the  ruin'd  turret 

wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and 

gray  beneath. 


[h  eould  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,— or  be  what  I  have 


Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a 

vanish'd  scene: 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be, 
So  midst  the  wither*d  waste  of  life,  those  tears 

would  flow  to  me. 

1815. 


STANZAS  FOB  MUSIC 

Thbbs  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lull'd  winds  seem  dreaming, 
And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 

Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep ; 
Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 

As  an  infant's  asleep : 
So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 
To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 
With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 
Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean 


MO 
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* 


FABB  THBB  WELL. 


••  Ato*  I  dHj  md  mm  Ma*  m  jaoft; 


Md  wiiBBiy  Pw  to  mmm  mv  i 
Amitmkmtmji  mdymikkmmi 
Aod  to  ba  wnA  wfch  am  w  U*% 
Do*va*Btoaadno»bttetoato.i 
•       •••••• 

Art  dctw  «fcfaar  foaatfmaoilMr 

To  ftw  the  hdtow  to—rt  from  printog 

Tbey  Hood  tloaT,  the  Kan  rowdotof , 


jr  do  •«&?,  1 1 
TbtniteofttottwUehi 


Fajlb  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fore  thee  well: 
Even  though  unforgiving,  nercr 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebeL 

Would  that  breait  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  oyer, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show ! 

Then  thou  would'st  at  last  discover 
Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee— 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 
Founded  on  another's  i 


Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth— 
Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is— -that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 

Wako  us  from  a  widow*d  bed. 

And  when  thou  would'st  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  aay  "Father!" 
Though  his  care  the  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 

When  her  Up  to  thine  is  prest, 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  Mess  thee, 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bkas'd ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 


Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow. 
Bows  to  thee— by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now. 

But  'tis  done— all  words  are  idle- 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
J    Force  their  way  without  the  wilL— 

fare  thee  well ! — thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted. 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

March  17, 18M. 


A  SKETCH .• 


IfdMtOmto/Mtfeffl,  t  cm*  Mi  emxT 


Bonn  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mi 
Next— for  some  gracious  service  unexprest, 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guese'd— 
Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table,    whore 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 
With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd, 
She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  waeh'd. 

Sick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie— 
e  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 
Who  could,  ye  gods!  her  next  employment  guest-* 
An  ota^giniant's  earliest  governess! 
She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  leara'd  to  spelL 
An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 
As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows : 
What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 
None  know— but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 
And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 
With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 
Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind. 
Which  Flattery  fool'd  not— Baseness  could  not  bund 
Deceit  infect  not— near  Contagion  soil— 
Indulgence  weaken— nor  Example  spoil— 
Nor  master'd  8cience  tempt  her  to  look  down 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  i 
Nor  Genius  swell— nor  Beauty  render  i 
NoY  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain— 
Nor  Fortune  change— Pride  raise    nor  Passion  bow 
Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity— till  now. 
Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 
But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness '  to  forgive, 
Too  shock'd  at  faults  her -soul  can  never  know, 
She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below: 
Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  friend, 
For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 


But  to  the  theme :— now  laid  aside  too  long, 
The  baleful  burden  of  this  honest  i 


Though  an  Uk  fbomcr  AsBotfa 

She  rules  the  esmk  which  she 

II  —of hie    none  know  why—before  her  quake; 

If  daughter*  dreed  bet  far  the  mothers'  sake; 

If  early  habits— those  false  links,  which  fated 

At  times  the  loMnl  to  the  meanest  mind— 

Have  give*  bar  power  too  deeply  to  instil 

The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  wffl ; 

If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walla, 

T01  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawis ; 

If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  lad ; 

What  marvel  that  tine  hag  of  hatred  weeks) 

Sternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 

To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 

And  reign  the  Heeate  of  domestic  hells  } 

Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 

with  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints, 

While  mingling  troth  with 


XIMUtUraWi  FOBM6. 
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with 


A  thread  of  candor  with  a  web  of  wiles ; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 
To  hide  her  bloodless heart'e  soul  harden'docheming; 
A  lip  of  lies— a  face  form'd  to  conceal ; 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown; 
A  cheek  of  parchment-- end  an  eye  of  stone. 
\  Hark,  how  the  channel*  of  her  yellow  blood 
Oose  through  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 
Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 
Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale— 
(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colors  in  that  soul  or  face)— 
Look  on  her  features !  and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  denned: 
Look  on  the  picture !  deem  it  not  overcharged— 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged : 
Yet  true  to  "  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade— 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh !  wretch  without  a  tear— without  a  thought, 

8ave  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought— 

The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when/thou 

8halt  feel  far  more  than  thou  inJUctest  now J 

Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 

And  torn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 

Hay  the  strong  cusae  of  emsh'd  affections  light 

Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight  I 

And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 

As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind ! 

Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 

Black— as  thy  will  for  others  would  create : 

Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust, 

And  thy  soul  wetter  in  its  hideous  crust. 

Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed,— 

The  widoWd  couch  of  Are,  that  thou  hast  spread ! 

Then,  when  thou  fain  wooJdst  weary  Heaven  with 


Leek  on  thine  earthly  victims— and  despair  1 
Down  to  the  diet  I— and,  as  thou  rotf  st  away, 
Eves  worms  ehaH  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear, 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear— 
Thy  name— thy  human  name— to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 
Exalted  o'er  thy  lets  abborr'd  compeers 
And  festering  m  the  infamy  of  yean. 


TO 


4ujf^^ 


Hi 


Whbn  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark, 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray— 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 
And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 

When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind. 
The  weak  despair— the  cold  depart; 

When  fortune  changed— and  love  fled  far, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 
Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last 

Oh!  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light! 

That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray- 
Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 
And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook— 

There's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  winds  might  rend— the  skies  might  pout, 
But  there  thou  wert— and  still  wouM'st  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 

Whatever  fatc«an  me  may  fall ; 
For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 

The  kind— and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 
Be  broken— thine  will  never  break; 

Thy  heart  can  fool   but  will  not  move; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  wiH  never  shake. 


And  these,  when  all  was  lest  beside, 
Were  found  and  still  are  flx'd  in 

And  beating  still  a  breast  so  tried. 
Earth  is  no  desert    ev'n  to  me* 


ODE. 

[VaOM  TKB  HnSNOH.] 

I. 
Wb  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo ! 
Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain 
There  'twas  shed,  but  is  not  sunk— 
B-iff^g  from  each  gory  trunk, 


M» 
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Like  the  water-spoui  from  ocean,     j 
With  a  strong  and  growing  motion- 
It  soars,  and  mingles  in  the  air. 
With  that  of  lost  Labbdoybbb— 
With  that  of  him  whose  honor**  grave 
Contains  the  M  bravest  of  the  brave." 
A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows, 
Bnt  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose ; 
When  'tis  fbH  'twill  burst  asunder— 
Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder 
As  then  shaM  shake  the  world  with 
Never  yet  was  seen  suoh  lightning 
As  o'er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright*ning ! 
Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 
By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 
8how*ring  down  a  fiery  flood, 
Turning  rivers  into  blood.* 

IL 

The  Chief  has  fallen,  but  not  by  you, 

Vanquishers  of  Waterloo ! 

When  the  soldier  citisen 

8way'd  not  o'er  his  fellow  men— 

8ave  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 

Where  glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son— 

Who,  of  all  the  despot's  banded, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated, 
Tfll  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King  ? 
Then  he  fell :— So  perish  all, 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthral ! 

ni. 

And  thou  too  of  the  snow-white  plume  1 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  er'n  a  tomb  ;t 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding, 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears, 
Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 
Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks, 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks, 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing, 
Shone  and  shtvur*d  fast  around  thee— 
Df  the  fate  at  last  which  found  thee : 
Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow  r 
Once    as  the  moon  sways  o'er  the  tide, 
It  roll'd  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 
Through  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight, 
The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest's  ascendancy,— 


••IUt.  atop.  *•.*<•)  7,  ft*.    "Tat  fa*  aafdwWKfcd.aaddiew 


UhI.  "lad  dM  mood  anfel  wooded,  udMkwm  a 
*m  «fwi* fat w»i cut  atfo them;  aaddMthfad  pan  offbeat* 

T-«m  ».  «Aad  dM  AM  angd  wooded,  and  dm  M  *  ffntt  atai 
ftMvWtfcanlftfMkifcnalunp;  and  *  ftO  «poa  S»  thW  put 
■ton,  aoi  aaan  (aa  *■**»  af  vateia." 

T«m  II.  "And  (at  oama  af  the  Hat  k  otflad  Wavmmnti:  aad  Qj 
aaitof  thavalna  basaaw  mormmtod;  and  many  man  dad  of  the 


And,  ae  it  onward  nil 


■gross, 
80  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes, 
There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was 
And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 
8trvw*d  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest— 
(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her. 
Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest- 
Victory  beaming  from  her  breast  ?) 
While  the  broken  line  enlarging 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain; 
There  be  sure  was  Mubat  charging ! 
There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again! 

IV. 
O'er  glories  gone  the  invaders  marsh. 
Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd 
But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 
With  her  heart  in  her  voice; 
But,  her  hand  on  her  sword, 
Doubly  shall  she  be  adored ; 
France  has  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  "moral  lesson "  dearly  bought— 
Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne. 
With  Capbt  or  Napoleon  1 
But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 
Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause 
Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven, 
With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth, 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  Ae 
With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 
Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand ; 
Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water, 
In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter! 


But  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
And  the  voice  of  mankind, 
Shall  arise  in  communion— 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  f 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued— 
Man  may  die— the  soul's  renewM : 
fiven  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Fntedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bounding  spirit- 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  1 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

1 ALL  WBPT,  BUT  PAJLTICULABLY  SATABT,  AM 
POLISH  OVPIOBB  WHO  HAD  BBBX  BXALTKD  99 
THB  HAKXS  BT  BOHAPABTB.     KB  OXUMO  TO 
MASTER'S   XNBBS;    WBOTB  A  LBTTB*  TO 
XBXTH,  BKTBBATIBO  PERMISSION  TO 
HIM,  ZH  THB   MOST    MBNIAL  CAPACITY. 
COULD  HOT  BB  ADMITTED." 

Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief; 

Sever'd  from  thy  faithful  few  ? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warrior's  grief, 

Maddening  o'er  that  long  adieu  r 
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Woman's  «m*»  sad  Mm***?*  seal, 
Dear  at  both  has  been  to  me— 

Whet  are  they  to  all  I  feel, 
With  a  soldier's  feith  for  thee  } 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul! 

First  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now : 
Many  could  a  world  oontrol ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
By  thy  aide  for  years  I  dared 

Death ;  and  envied  those  who  fell. 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard, 

Blessing  him  they  served  so  welL* 

Would  that  I  were  cold  with  those. 

Since  this  hour  I  lire  to  see; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes, 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee, 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free  f 

Oh !  although  in  dungeons  pent, 
All  their  chains  were  light  to  me, 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent. 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him, 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer, 
Were  his  borrow'd  glories  dim, 

In  his  native  darkness  share  ? 
Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign, 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  those  which  still  are  thine? 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu ! 

If  ere?  did  I  droop  before ; 
Never  to  my  sovereign  sue, 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore: 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave : 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  fell,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


OH  THE  STAB  OF  "THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOR." 


[MOM  TBM  TRENCH.] 

Stajl  of  the  brave !— whose  beam  hath 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead— 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit ! 
Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet,- 
WUd  meteor  of  immortal  birth ! 
Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  form'd  thy  rays ; 
Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blase ; 
The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  feme  on  high  and  honor  here, 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes, 
like  a  Volcano  of  the  skies. 


M»*a|,i»WNMbbaffwth  tto  <*w , «d  ftjavtaf  It  ■pfaa»rfr(i 
*thmvi f  >ii oomntkm ' VI-  ltEiiipumu,  )mqa'k  h—tl'  TkM« 
■■y  «0jar  ImMmm  of  tf*  Bu;  0*  you  imj,  bowercr,  dvpoad  oa 


like  lava  roll'd  thy  stream  of  blood, 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space ; 
And  the  shorn  8un  grew  dim  in  air, 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue, 

Of  three  bright  colors,*  each  divine, 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them, 

like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes ; 
One,  the  pure  8pirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  tight : 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave !  thy  ray  is  pale, 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail ! 
But,  oh  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free . 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  then. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away, 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 
For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array ; 
And  soon,  oh  Goddess !  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee ! 


NAPOLEON'S  FAREWELL 

[FBOX  THB  FHKNCH.] 

Fabxwsll  to  the  Land,  where  the  gloom  of  my 

Glory 

Arose  and  o'ershadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name 
8he  abandons  me  now— but  the  page  of  her  story, 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill'd  with  my  feme. 
I  have  warr'd  with  a  word  which  vanquished  me  only 
When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  fer ; 
I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  mo  thus 


The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France !  when  thy  diadem  crown  V 

me, 
I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth,— 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found 

thee, 

Decay'd  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 
Oh !  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were 

won— 
Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gase  in  that  moment  was 

blasted, 
Had  still  soar'd  with  eyes  flz'd  on  victory's  sun ! 
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Farewell  to  thee,  Fiance !— -but  whan  liberty  rallies 
Ohm  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  aw  then' 
The  Tiolet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valley* ; 
Though  wither'd,  thy  teen  will  unfold  it  again—- 
Yet,  yet,  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice— 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 

has  bound  us, 
The*  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice. 


WE1TTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  "THE 
PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY." 

Absbht  at  present,  still  to  thee, 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong ! 
As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me, 

In  turn  thy  converse,  and  thy  song. 
But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 

By  Friendship  ever  deem'd  too  nigh, 
And  "  Memokt  "  o'er  her  Druid's  tomb 

Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die, 
How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 

Thy  homage  oirer'd  at  her  shrine, 
And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away, 

Her  name  immortally  with  thine  ! 

April  19thtlW. 


SONNET. 

Boumhau— Voltaire— our  Gibbon— and  de  Stad— 
+Leman !  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore, 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these !  wert  thou  no  more, 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall ; 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all, 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wond'rous ;  but  by  thee 

How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty !  do  we  feel, 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea, 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  seal, 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  pwud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real! 


j^A^\ 


STANZAS  T 


Tjouqh  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hash  painted, 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 


Then  when 
The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mi 

I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 
Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  j 

And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the 
As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 

If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 
It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 


Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shlverM, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain— it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me: 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn-* 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me— 

'Tia  of  thee  that  I  think*— not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake/— 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  it  was  not  to  defame  me, 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one— 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prise  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  thaVwhatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  J 


From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  ham  parish's, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cberi&Vd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  then  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  the*. 


DARKNES8. 

I  had  I  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguish'd,  and  the  stsn 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  ski 
Morn  came,  and  went— and  came,  and  brought  as 

day, 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation ;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chilTd  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light: 
And  they  did  live  by  watch-Arts    and  the  throat*, 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings    the  huts, 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell, 
Were  burnt  for  beacons ;  cities  were  consumed,  ^ 
And  men  were  gather'd  round  their  biasing  homes 


Misesujjiaora  forms. 
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To  look 

Happy  wow  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 

Of  the  roleaaoe,  and  their  moumtaio^tnrah : 

A  ferial  hope  woo  oil  the  world  contend  j 

Forests  wore  eet  on  fire— but  how  by  hour 

They  fell  and  feded— and  the  crackling  trunk* 

Bxtmguish'd  with  a  crash— end  all  wae  black. 

The  browi  of  men  by  tike  despairing  light 

Were  an  unearthly  aspect,  ae  by  fits 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  ohms  upon  their  elenched  hands,  and  smiled, 

And  others  harried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

The  pall  of  a  past  world;  and  then  again 

With  curses  east  them  down  upon  the  dust, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howled:  the  wild  birds 

shriek'd, 
And,  terrified,  did  nutter  on  the  ground,      • 
And  flap  their  useless  wings ;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tamo  and  tremulous ;  and  ripen  orawl'd 
And  twined  themselTea  among  the  multitude, 
Hitting,  bat  stmgiese— they  wore  slain  for  food 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more* 
Did  glut  himself  again ;— a  meal  was  bought 
with  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom :  no  lore  was  left; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought— and  that  was  death, 
Immediate  and  inglorious ;  andthepanfc 
Of  amine  fed  upon  all  entrails— men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  deTour'd, 
Bran  dogs  asaail'd  their  masters,  all  sate  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famiah'd  men  at  bay, 
Ull  hunger  clung  mem,  or  the  drooping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan, 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress    he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  surrire, 
And  they  were  enemies;  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-piace 
Where  had  been  hoap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ;  they  raked  up, 
And  shrrering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  aa  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Bach  other's  aspects— saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died— 
Brenof  their  mutual  hideousnees  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whoee  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.    The  world  was  roid, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
8easonlsss,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless— 
A  lump  of  death— a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  deptha ; 
Bhipe  sailer  leas  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropp'd 
They  slept  on  the  abyts  without  a  surge— 
The  wares  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grare, 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  witherM  in  the  stagnant  air,  ' 
And  the  clouds  perish'd ;  TJarknesa  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them— She  was  the  universe. 


CHTJBCHILI/8  GBAVB. 


▲  FACT  LXTSKALLT  BJUCMJIBD. 


I  stood  beside  the  grare  of  him  who  biased 

The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 

The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 

With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 

On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 

With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown* 

Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  aak'd 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  It  might  be 

That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  task'd 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century ; 

And  thus  he  answer'd— "  Well,  I  do  no*  know 

Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so; 

He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grare  ' 

And  is  this  all  ?  I  thought,— and  do  we  rip 

The  reil  of  Immortality  r  and  crare 

I  know  not  what  of  honor  and  of  light 

Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight/ 

So  soon  and  so  successless?    As  I  said, 

The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 

For  Earth  is  but  a,  tombstone,  did  essay 

To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  day, 

Whose  minghngs  might  confuse  a  Newton's  thought 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one, 

Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers ;— as  he  caught 

As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 

Thus  spoke  he, — "  I  beliere  the  man  of  whom 

You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb, 

Waa  a  moat  famous  writer  in  his  day, 

And  therefore  trarellers  step  from  out  their  way 

To  pay  him  honor,— and  myself  whate'er 

Tour  honor  pleases,"— then  most  pleased  I  shook 

From  out  my  pocket*  s  avaricious  nook 

Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  'twere 

Perforce  I  gare  this  man,  though  I  could  spare 

So  much  but  inconveniently ;— Ye  smile, 

I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones !  all  the  while, 

Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  teU. 

You  are  the  fools,  not  I— for  I  did  dwell 

With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye* 

On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily, 

In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame, 

The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name. 


PROMETHEUS. 

I. 
TriaxI  to  whoso  fanmortsl  eyes) 

The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  eed  reality. 
Were  not  as  tilings  that  gods  despise; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
▲  silent  suffering,  and  intense ; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 
AH  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show, 
The  suffocating  sense  of  wo, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  looeamess, 
And  then  b  jealous  teat  the  any 
Shsjnld  hare  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  roioe  is  eeMoss. 
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Titian  1  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will, 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill ; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 
And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 
Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate, 
Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die : 
The  wretched  gift  eternity 
Was  thine— and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 
All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee, 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 
The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee, 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 
And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance, 
And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

m. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  man  with  his  own  mind ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high, 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 
A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 
like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source ; 
And  Han  in  portions  ean  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence : 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself— an  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concentcrM  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE. 

Paths*  of  Light!  great  God  of  Heaven! 

Itear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  r 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call! 

Thou  see'st  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  Jail, 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek  to  sects  unknown ; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth ! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  malts  of  youth. 


Let  bigots  rear  a  | 

Let  superstition  hafl  the  pile, 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  amble  reign, 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone 

Thy  temple  is  the  lace  of  day ; 
Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form; 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell, 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  r . 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skis*. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire, 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 


Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  cant  expound. 

Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  wo  ? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  ? 

Shall  those,  who  live  for  self  alone, 
Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  ntmr 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone, 
And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 

Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek,— 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear;— 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak, 
Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear! 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  ether's 

Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 
Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace 

Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here, 
Who,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  h* 

Ah!  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere), 
Extend  to  met] 


To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call! 

Whatever  weal  or  wo  betide, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall, 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust  restored, 
My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing, 

How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing! 

But,  If  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed, 

While  life  yet  throbs  I  raise  my  prayer, 
Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 
Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past, 

And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last 
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Paaskavabs  el  Ray  Moro 
Per  la  ctadad  de  Granada, 
Desde  las  puertas  de  Elvira 
Hasta  laa  de  Bivarambla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Tks  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town; 
From  Elrira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Birarambla  on  he  goes. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  1 

Cartas  la  faeron  venides 
Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 
Laa  eartaa  echo  en  el  fuego, 
Y  al  mensagero  mateva. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama'a  city  fell ; 
In  the  ire  the  scroll  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Descavalga  de  una  mala, 
Y  en  un  eevallo  cavalga. 
Par  el  Zaoatm  arriba 
Subido  se  aria  al  Alhambra. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse, 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course 
Through  the  street  of  Zaeatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Camo  en  el  Alhambra  estuvo, 
Al  miamo  panto  mandava 
One  ae  toquen  laa  trompetaa 
Con  anafiles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gain'd. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

Y  que  atamborps  de  guerra 
Apriessa  toquen  alorma ; 
Por  que  lo  oygan  sua  Moros, 
Los  de  la  Yega  y  "Granada. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain, 
#  Wo  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Los  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron, 
Que  al  aangriento  Marte  llama, 
TJno  a  nno,  y  doa  a  dos, 
TJn  gran  esquadron  rormavan. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

\ 
Then  the  Moors  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  reeall'd  them  there, 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Alii  hablo  nn  Moro  viejo ; 
Desta  manera  hablava  :— 
Para  que  nos  Uamaa,  fiey  ? 
Para  que  es  este  Uamada  ? 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
"  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  King  I 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  ? " 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

Areys  de  saber,  amigos, 
Una  nueva  desdichada : 
Que  ChristiaQOS,  eon  braveza, 
Ya  nos  han  tornado  Alhama. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

"  Friends !  ye  hare,  alas!  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow, 
That  the  Christians,  stern  and  bold, 
Hare  obtain'd  Albania's  hold." 
Wo,  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Alii  habb  un  riejo  Alfaqui,       • 
De  barba  ereeida  y  eana : — 
Men  se  te  emplea,  buen  Rey, 
Buen  Rey ;  bien  se  te  empleava. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 
"Good  King!  thou  art  justly  served. 
Good  King!  this  thou  hast  deserved. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

Matuote  loa  BenoarrageSf 
Que  era  la  flor  de  Granada ; 
Cogiste  loa  tomadiaos 
De  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

"  By  thee  were  slain,  in  aril  hour, 
The  Abeneerrage,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 
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Una  pene  bien  doblada; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y  el  reyno, 

Y  que  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

SI  no  se  respetan  leyea, 
£•  ley  que  todo  se  pierda ; 
T  que  ae  pierda  Granada, 
T  que  to  pierdas  en  ella. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Fuego  por  los  ojoa  vierte, 
El  Rey  que  eaio  oyera. 
T  coroo  el  otro  de  leyea 
De  leyea  tambien  hablava. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

Babe  un  Bey  que  no  ay  leyea 
Be  darle  a  Reyes  disgusto.— 
Bsso  dise  el  Rey  Moro 
Relinchando  de  solera. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama ! 

Moro  Alfaqui,  Moro  Almqui, 
Eldelavelidabarba, 
El  Rey  te  manda  prender, 
Por  la  perdida  de  Alhama. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Y  eortarte  la  eabesa, 

Y  ponerla  en  el  Alhamhra, 
Por  que  a  ti  eastigo  sea, 

Y  otrot  tiemblen  en  miralla. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama ! 

Cavelleroe,  hombrea  beanos, 
Deaid  de  mi  parte  el  Rey, 
Al  Rey  Moro  de  Granada, 
Como  no  le  devo  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Be  averse  Alhama  perdido 
A  mi  me  pesa  en  el  alma. 
Que  si  el  Rey  perdlo  su  tierra, 
Otro  mucho  mas  perdiera. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  t 

Pexdieran  hljos  padres, 

Y  easadoa  las  caaadas: 
lias  eosas  que  mas  amara 
Perdie  1'  un  y  el  otro  lama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

PerdiuaahyadonaeUa 
Que  era  la  for  d'  esta  tierra, 
Oim  doMes  dava  per  ella, 
Ne  me  las  estimo  em  nada* 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Dbrfendo  asti  al  haeen  Almqui, 
Lc  eotaron  la  cabece, 

Y  la  eleven  al  Alhambra, 
Assl  come  el  Rey  lo  manda. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 


"  And  for  this,  oh  King,  n  east 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement; 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

94  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe, 
He  must  perish  by  the  law ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 


Fire  flaah'd  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes, 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise, 
Because  he  antwer'd,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  1 

"  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings :  "— 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  deal 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama. 

Moor  Alfaqui !  Moor  Alfaqui ! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be, 
The  King  hath  sent  to  hare  thee  seised. 
For  Alhama' e  loss  displeased. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  1 

"  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth  I 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know, 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe ; 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 


"  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost, 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  Ae  meat. 
Wok  me,  Alhama! 

"  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives. 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  Uvea  ; 
One  what  best  his  lore  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fame. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

« I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour. 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower. 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay. 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day." 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

And  as  these  tillage  the  old  Moo*  said. 
They  severM  from  the  trunk  els  head; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  wish  speed 
Twas  carried,  ae  the  King  decreed 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 
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IJoran  tan  grande  perdida. 


Quantas  en  Granada  evie. 
Aydemi,Alhft»al 

Par  1m  emttet  j  mtem 
Mueholutopejeoia; 
Uora  el  Bey  como 
Qu'  es  macho  lo  que 
Aydemi, 
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Dx  due  vaghe  donaeUe,  oneste,  accorte 

UedmUeripadriilcklnefoo, 

II  del,  che  degne  di  pid  nobil  aorta 

L*  una  e  1'  altra  veggendo,  ambo  chiedeo. 
La  mia  fa  tolta  da  veloce  morta 

A  le  fumanti  tede  d'  imeneo ; 

La  tua,  Francesco,  in  tugellate  porta 

Sterna  prigioniera  or  si  rendeo. 
Ma  tn  almeno  potzai  do  la  geloaa 

Irremeabfl  soglia,  ore  a'  asconde, 

La  ana  tenera  udir  tocc  pietosa. 
Io  verso  un  flume  d'  amarissim'  onda, 

Corro  a  quel  marmo,  in  oni  la  figlia  or  poaa, 

Batto,  a  ribatto,  ma  neatun  risponde. 


And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  sc  deep  * 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  retrs 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tear*. 
Wo  is  me,  Albania ! 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walla 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls ; 
The  king  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 
Wo  is  me,  Albania ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  VITTORBLU. 


lbteMM«rafca»wha»4Mgt*r  tad  twenty  *| 
■MflyaEjf  bm  MMhg i  tad  ■iMiwbiI  U>  tt»  *am<dbmw**d 
hM4rtak»U»«rt. 

Of  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired. 
Heaven 'made  us  happy;  and  now,  wretched  sires, 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  desires, 
And  gaaing  upon  either t  both  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  extinguished,  soon—too  soon— expires : 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired, 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door, 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
May 'st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  more : 

I  to  the  marble  where  my  daughter  lies, 
Rush,— the  swolniood  of  bitterness  I  pour,  [pUes. 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock— but  none  re- 


TO  MT  DBAR  MARY  ANNS. 

,7HB  VOIXOVfINO  Z.IHSS  ABB  THB  BABXTB9T  VfWT- 
T8W  BT  LOBD  BTROH.  THBT  WBBB  ADBBB8SBD 
fO  MH1  CHAWORTH,  ▲BTBBVrABJM  MBS.  MUSTBBS, 
Jf  1804,  ABOUT  ▲  YBAB  BBFOBB  BBB  MABBXAQB.] 

Abxbu  to  sweet  Mary  for  ever  t 
From  her  I  must  quickly  depart ; 

Though  the  fates  us  from  each  other  sever, 
Still  her  image  will  dwell  in  my  heart. 

the  flame  tha*.  within  my  heart  bums 
If  unlike  what  in  lovers'  hearts  glows; 

Ike  love  which  for  Mary  I  feel 
la  for  purer  then  Cupid  bestows. 

I  wish  not  your  peace  to  disturb, 

I  wish  not  your  Joys  to  molest; 
Mistake  not  my  passion  for  love, 

T3s  your  friendship  alone  I  request. 


Not  tan  thousand  lovera  eould  foal 
The  friendship  my  beseem  eontaae ; 

It  wfll  ever  within  my  heart  dweU, 
While  the  warm  blood  bomb  through  ray  vems. 


May  tha  Ruler  of  Heaven  look  down, 
And  my  Mary  from  evil  defend ! 

May  she  ne'er  know  adversity's  frown, 
May  her  happiness  ne'er  have  an  end ! 

Once  more,  my  sweet  Mary,  adieu! 

Farewell!  I  with  anguish  repeat, 
For  ever  I'll  think  upon  you 

While  this  heart  in  my  bosom  shall  beat. 


TO  MISS  CHAWOBTH. 

Ob  Memory,  torture  me  no  more, 

The  present's  all  o'ercast ; 
My  hopes  of  future  bliss  are  o'er, 

In  mercy  veil  the  past. 

What  bring  those  Images  to  view 

I  henceforth  must  resign  ? 
Ah  t  why  those  happy  hours  renew, 

That  never  can  be  mine  ? 

Fast  pleasure  doubles  present  pern, 

To  sorrow  adds  regret, 
Begtct  and  hope  are  both  in  vain, 

I  ask  but  to— forget.  1904. 
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Hjlls  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren, 
When  my  thoughtless  childhood  strayM, 

How  the  northern  tempests,  warring, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade  1 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling, 

Former  favorite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 

Hakes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.  1800. 


FRAGMENT. 

[Whaa  Load  Byron  IntwO  HiiBliiad  —  hb  mini  torn  Atwitoiii. 
ha  aliaaul  a  ywaag  aah  fa  a—a  part  of  the  ground*,  udMu  Uaa  IhaC 
aattSourMiad,  ao  abould  Aa.  Some  ate  or  ama  jaaa  attar,  on  nrUSnf 
tbatpt*,lttfbaodUao*kcbolrad  up  bjr  waada,  tod  alma*  dcatraped.  The 
faOowinf  oaetdiyj  Ban  arc  a  apodnan  of  (at  poem  ha  viola  on  the  occaaloa.] 

Touvo  Oak,  when  I  planted   thee  deep  in  the 
ground, 

I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine ; 
That   thy   dark-waring   branches   would   flourish 
around, 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  years, 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear'd  thee  with 
pride ; 
They  are  past,  and  I  water  the  stem  with  my 

tears, 

Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can 
hide. 

I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fatal  hour, 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  aire,  6to. 


ON  REVISITING  HARROW. 


(Sam  yean  aft,  whan  at  Hamas,  a  Maud  of  tba  art 
pantoohw  apot  the  aamai  of  both,  who  a  Jav  addttbaal  wank,  at 
llai.  Aterwatda,  on  leoeMnf  ama  real  or  Imagined  Injury,  the  aadtar 
deaBMjad  lha  frail  r-erd  faeftta  ha  left  Harrow.  On  larWtfaf  Ifaa  plaee  In 
lSST,lMWT^uiKlark(hoUkmb>gaauuu.) 

Hbbs  once  engaged  the  stranger's  view 
Toung  Friendship's  record  simply  traced ; 

Few  were  her  words, — but  yet  though  few. 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced. 

Deeply  she  out— but,  not  erased, 
The  characters  were  still  so  plain, 

That  Friendship  once  return'd,  and  gazed,-— 
Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fair  the  inscription  seem'd  onoe  mote, 

That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 

But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavor, 
Or  Friendship's  tears,  Pride  rush'd  between, 

And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever ! 


Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine. 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  ? 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine ; 

Affection  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  yean  of  youth, 
One  Arm  record,  one  lasting  troth 

.Celestial  consolation  brings ; 
Bear  it,  ye  breeses,  to  the  seat, 
Where  first  my  heart  reponsive  beat,—  . 

«•  Friendship  is  Lore  without  his  wings !  * 

Through  few,  but  deeply  checker'd  yean, 

What  moments  have  been  mine  I 
Now,  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears, 

Now,  bright  in  rays  divine ; 
Howe'er  my  future  doom  be  cast, 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past, 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings ; 
Friendship !  that  thought  is  all  thine  own, 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone, 

"Friendship  is  Lore  without  his  wings!** 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  way* 

Their  branches  on  the  gale, 
Unheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave, 

Which  tells  the  common  tale; 
Round  this  unconscious  schoolboys  stray, 
Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  pUy 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings ; 
But  here  whene'er  my  footsteps  move, 
My  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove, 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  *  * 

Oh  Lore!  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid ; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine, 

But  these  are  now  decay'd ; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind, 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind, 

Except,  alas !  thy  jealous  stings. 
Away,  away !  delusive  power, 
Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  hour ; 

"  Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings ! " 

Seat  of  my  youth !  thy  distant  sp/re 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire,— 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill, 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still, 

Each  flower  a  double  fragrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay, 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings ! ■ 

My  Lyons !  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain ; 
Affection  for  a  time  may  sleep, 

But  oh,  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet, 
Our  long-wish 'd  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs; 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

«•  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  t " 
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fa  one,  and  otu  alone  deceived, 

Bid  I  my  error  mourn  ? 
No— from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  loft  the  wrttch  to  scorn. 
I  tmm'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 
With  feelingt  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings ;  m 
And  tfll  those  vital  chords  shall  break, 
For  none  but  those  my  breast  shall  wake, 

"  Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wingsX" 

£m  few!  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours, 

My  memory  and  my  hope; 
fonir  worm  a  lasting  lore  ensures, 

TJnfstter'd  in  its  scope ; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung, 
With  aspect  (sir  and  hohey'd  tongue,  • 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  Icings. 
With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset,    . 
We,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne'er  forget  \ 

"Friendship  is  Lore  without  his  wingr! " 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 
Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward, 

To  me  no  bays  belong ; 
If  laarell'd  fame  but  dwells  with  Use, 
Mo  the  enchantress  ever  flies, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings; 
Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign, 
Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain 

"Friendship  is  lore  without  his  wings!" 

December,  1808. 


TO  MY  80N.» 

Thocb  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue ; 
Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy, 
And  touch  thy  lather's  heart,  my  Boy ! 

And  thou  canst  lisp  a  father's  name— 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same,-— 
No  self-reproach— bat,  let  me  cease— 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy ! 


Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has.press'd, 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth, 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth; 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy,— 
A  father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy! 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown, 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown  ? 
Ah,  no— though  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  lore, 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy— 
A  father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy  1 

Oh,  'twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  tmee 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  face, 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run, 
At  onoe  a  brother  and  a  son ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy  t 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire. 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  flre ; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me, 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee, 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy. 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  ( 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAM8,  OF 
80UTHWBLL, 

A  CABBIXR,  WHO  DIED  OF  OBUmLBirHBM 

Johk  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast, 
He  could  carry  no  more— so  was  carriea  at  last ; 
For,  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 
He  could  not  cany  off,— -so  he's  now  carri-on. 

Sept.  1907. 


FRAGMENT. 


*  "The  mdy  iliuiiiian n  I  know,  Hit  beam  vrm  rear  taly  oo  the  aob)cet 

e/emipaam^OmSStovmf.  Ahettayearertwobaftnmadfmiamxedie 
ft,  a*  ink  It  Mi  Mte,  from  Hunt,  (m  1  have  been  loU  by  a  pernon,  w 
wh—  Mm.  Byron  hmaeaf  comnmilninrt  the  cfrcmmftuw,)  10  oay,  that  hi 
had  mtriy  a  food  deal  of  naaadnma  on  account  of  a  yomif  woman,  wheal 
tekMv»hM»tMaBafcrocJM  of  bb  latt  Mead,  Cumm,  and  who,  ftndlnf 
hacaeV  ate  lata***  hi  aatto  of  paegeem  towaido  imtfemty,  had  declared 
Load  Byraa  «y  *»  father  «f  her  ehOd.  Thk,  ha  poakfrely  amend  bm 
aaadmrwea  aat  ft*  earn;  bat  benevmg,  at  ha  dU  firmly,  that  Iho  ehOd 
bafcMfat  la  Oan,  k  was  hb  warn  that  k  eVmld  bo  brought  op  whh  all  poa> 
ata>awt,aadhaS^ilaiiitiialii1dmhbaodmw<wMaa^Swktoda«a 
k»  mat  chaff*  of  a.  Tboagh  one*  a  leaumt  mlfht  woD  (at  my  tatonaant 
nana—  k)  have  dhwuinmd  a  temper  mora  m(M  thaa  Mia.  Byma\  aha 

1 aHHiiiffna  iuwiiH  her  an  m  me  Madam  terma,  mytaf  that  oho 

adwSmahMaaaamiaakwaaban,  aad  brmg  k  ep  m 

ha  dmtnd.    Happty,  however,  tha  biknt  dbd  amm* 

and  waa  thaa  apued  the  being  a  tax  on  (be  good  nature  of  any 


plat 


lofapoemwihteabyLofdl 

aihmteehoeldaoondm.] 


Forost  this  world,  my  restless  sprite, 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  heaven: 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight, 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown, 
Bow  down  beneath  th'  Almighty  Throne,- 

To  him  address  thy  trembling  prayer, 
He,  who  is  merciful  and  just, 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust, 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  light !  to  thee  I  call, 

My  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow  mil, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  atar, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 
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Whose  mantle  Is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive; 
Audi  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die.  1807. 


♦  TO  MBS.  ♦  ♦  ♦, 

*H  JUUHO  ASKED  XT  REASON  FOB  QUITTING  ENG- 
LAND IN  THE  SPRING. 

Whbn  man,  expell'd  from  Eden's  bowers, 
A  moment  linger'd  near  the  gate, 

Bach  scene  recall**  the  vanished  hours. 
And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

But,  wandering  on  through  distant  climes, 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 

Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times, 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  Mary,  will  it  be  with  me, 
^Lnd  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more ; 

For,  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surely  wise, 
Escaping  from  temptation's  snare ; 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 
Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there,  f 

Xto.2,1808. 


A  LOVE-SONG. 

TO*******. 

Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not, 
Of  tftose  beloved,  those  vanish'd  hours 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee ; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot, 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers, 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget— canst  thou  forget, 
When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair, 
How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move  ? 
Oh,  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet, 
With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair, 
And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast, 
Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet, 
As  half  reproach'd  yet  raised  desire, 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prest, 
And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet, 
As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 

And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  dote, 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek, 
Yelling  the  azure  orbs  below ; 
While  their  long  lashes'  darkening  gloss 
Seem'd  stealing  o'er  thy  brilliant  cheek, 
Like  raven's  plumage  smooth'd  on  snow. 


t  fa  teflrigfadd*HM*Mh,"  Without  twf*  to  «hmtU 
MoJbff  gtvai  ibovo  b  fan  « IIS.  eomoflon  by  Lord  Byron. 


I  dreamt  last  night  our  lore  return'd, 
And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  d/earn 
Was  sweeter  in  its  phantasy 
Than  if  for  other  hearts  I  born'd, 
For  eyes  that  ne'er  like  thine  could  beats 
In  rapture's  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not, 
Of  hours  which,  though  for  ever  govs, 
Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore, 
Till  thou  and  I  shall  be  forgot, 
And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stent 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  ninon 


8TANZAS 


TO*******. 

Tsskb  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name, 
8ince  it  will  ne'er  forgotten  be, 

When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 
As  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour  when  first  thy  tongut 
Confess'd  a  love  which  equaU'd  urine, 

Though  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wrasfi 
Unknown  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine, 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this — 
To  think  how  all  that  love  hala  flown; 

Transient  as  every  faithless  kiss, 
But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew, 
When  late  I  heard  thy  lips  declare, 

In  accents  once  imagined  true, 
Remembrance  of  the  days  that  were. 

Yes !  my  adored,  yet  most  unkind! 

Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again* 
To  me  'tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  i 


Tea!  'tis  a  glorious  thought  to  me, 
Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 

Whate'er  thou  art  or  e'er  shalt  be, 
Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mine! 


TO  THE  SAME. 

And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady  1  speak  those  word*  sgahv. 
Tet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so* 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 

My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone, 
My  blood  runs  coldly  through  my  bresst; 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  stiaef 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease. 
To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 
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On  lady!  blessed  be  the*  { 
It  falls  for  one  that  cannot  weep : 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady !  onee  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine ; 

Bat  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A  Wretch  created  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  then  weep  when  I  am  low? 

Sweet  lady !  speak  those  words  again ; 
Yet  If  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so— 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 


SONG. 

Pnx  the  goblet  again,  for  I  never  before 

Pelt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  its 

core; 
Let  us  drink  I— who  would  not  f— since,  through 

life's  varied  round, 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  fond. 

I  have  tried  fn  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply; 
I  have  bask'd  in  the  beams  of  a  dark  rotting  eye ; 
I  have  loved ! — who  has  not  ?— but  what  heart  can 

declare 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there? 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart's  in  its 

spring, 
And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 
I  had  friends !— who  has  not  ?— but  what  tongue  will 


That  friends,  rosy  wine  I  are  so  faithful  as  thou? 

The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange, 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  sunbeam— thou  never 

canst  change: 
Thou  groVat  old— who  does  not?— but  on  earth 

what  appears, 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its 

years? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below, 

We  are  Jealous  I— who's  not  ?— thou  hast  no  such 

alloy 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  enjoy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  past, 
For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last : 
Then  we  And— do  we  not  ? — in  the  flow  of  the  soul, 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowl. 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on  earth, 
And  Misery's  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 
Hope  was  left,  was  she  not  ?— but  the  goblet  we  kiss, 
And  care  not  for  hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape !  for  when  summer  is  flown, 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own ; 
We  must  die— ^who  shall  not  ?— Jiay  our  sins  be  for- 
given, 
And  Hebe  shall  never  be  file  in  heaven.  • 


STANZAS. 


TO  •  ♦  *,  ON  LEAVING  WfOUUTD. 

Tis  done— end  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And,  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh'ning  blast; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been, 
And  could  I  see  what  I  have  seen— 
Could  I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  blest, 
I  should  not  seek  another  sone 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

Tis  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery ; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain, 
Never  to  think  of  it  again ; 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 


i  lone  bird,  without  a  i 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face, 
And  even  in  crowds  am  still  alone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home; 
Till  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth, 
Where  friendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  sooth  in  wo ; 
But  friend  or  leman  I  have  none, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go— but  wheresoe'er  I  flee, 
There's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me ; 
There's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart, 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone, 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 


To  think  of  every  early  i 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we've  been, 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  we 

But  mine,  alas !  has  stood  the  blow; 

Yet  stiU  beats  on  as  it  begun, 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see, 
And  why  that  early  love  was  crest. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  moat ; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 
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Vj9  tried  another's  fetters  too, 

Did  at  ones  my  vessel  fiH."— 

With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view; 

"Did they?  Jeans, 

And  I  would  fain  have  loved  as  well, 

How  you  squeese  us ! 

But  some  unconquerable  spell 

Would  to  God  they  did  so  still: 

Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 

Then  I'd  'scape  the  heat  and  racket 

A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet." 

'Twonld  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  flew, 

And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu; 

Fletcher!  Murray !  Bob !  where  an  you  I 

Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 

Streteh'd  along  the  deck  like  logs 

For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep ; 

Bear  a  hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you ! 

His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone, 

Hen's  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 

Yet  atffl  he  lores,  and  lore*  but  one.* 

Hobhouse,  muttering  fearful  cureea. 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls, 

Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 

— 

Vomits  forth— and  damns  our  souls 

"  Hen's  a  stanza 

OnBragansa— 

LINES  TO  MB.  H0DG80N. 

Help ! "— "  a  couplet  ? "— "  No,  a  cup 

Of  warm  water—" 

Hubsa  t  Hodgson,  we  are  going, 

"What's  the  matter?" 

Our  embargo's  off  at  last ; 

"  Zounds !  my  liver's  coming  up ; 

Favorable  breezes  blowing 

I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 

Bend  the  canvas  o'er  the  mast. 

Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet" 

From  aloft  the  signal's  streaming, 

Hark!  the  farewell  gun  is  fired ; 

Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming, 

Now  at  length  we'n  off  for  Turkey, 

Tell  ns  that  our  time's  expired. 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  coma  bask ! 

Here's  a  rascal 

Breeses  foul  and  tempests  murky 

Come  to  task  all, 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 

Prying  from  the  custom-house ; 

But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is, 

Trunks  unpacking, 

As  philosophers  allow, 

Cases  cracking, 

8t01  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is, 

Not  a  corner  for  a  mouse 

Then  laugh  on— as  I  do  now. 

'Scapes  unsearoh'd  amid  the  racket, 

Laugh  at  all  things, 

Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet. 

Gnat  and  small  things, 

Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore; 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring, 

While  we'n  quaffing, 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 

Let's  have  laughing— 

Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering, 

Who  the  devil  cares  for  more  ?— 

We're  impatient— push  from  shore. 

Some  good  wine !  and  who  would  lack  it, 

" Have  a  care!  that  case  holds  liquor- 

Even  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ? 

Stop  the  boat— I'm  sick— oh  Lord ! " 

Falmouth  Road*,  Jvm  30O,  1800. 

"  Sick,  ma'am,  damme,  you'll  be  sicker 

Ere  you've  been  an  hour  on  board." 

Thus  are  screaming 

Men  and  women, 

^^ ^ 

Gemmen,  ladies,  servants,  Jacks ; 

Here  entangling, 

All  are  wrangling, 

Stuck  together  close  as  wax.— 

LINES  IN  THE  TBAVELLBBS'  BOOK  AT 

Such  the  general  noise  and  racket, 

OBCHOMBNTJ8.                             ' 

Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet. 

Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lo !  the  captain, 

IK  THIS  BOOK  ▲  TBAVBLLBB  HAP  WBi'ITAM  !— 

Gallant  Kid,  commands  the  crew ; 

i 

Passengers  their  births  are  clapt  in, 

"  Fata  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  eon  depart 

Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 

To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  sit : 

"Heyday!  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 

Noble  his  object,  glorious  is  his  aim: 

Why,  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square; 

He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name." 

Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in— 

Who  the  deuce  can  harbor  then  ?  " 

••  Who,  sir  ?  plenty- 

BBXBA.TH  WHICH  LORD  BTBOX  IflSBBTlD  THB 

Nobles  twenty 

FOLLOWING  REPLY:— 

•l*mtmwmA*flkmMiaBwpr**iUim»Uwr  em—taasatt 

Thb  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown, 

«**,«*»*,»«*»■>-. 

Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own; 

"  Thoagk  vtMNMtW  ay  tank  mj  na. 

But  yet  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse. 

to*  t»tibM,]bfv  baton*." 

His  name  would  bring  mon  credit  than  his  vena. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PO*MS. 
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On  MOORE'S  LA8T  OPBRATIO  FARCE. 

▲  PABCZCAL  BPIOBAX 

Good  plays  are  scarce, 

80  Moor©  writes  farce : 
The  poet's  fame  grows  brittle— 

We  knew  before 

That  LittWe  Moore, 
But  now  'tis  Moore  that's  Little. 

Sept.  14, 1811. 


EPISTLE  TO  ME.  HODGSON, 
or  AirrwBB  to  bomb  lines  bxhobtihg  hi*  to  bb 

CHBBBFUL,  AJTD  TO  "BANISH  OABB." 

"  Oh  !  banish  care  "— *uch  ever  be 
The  motto  of  thy  revelry ! 
Perchance  of  minet  when  wassail  nights 
Benew  those  riotous  delights, 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  "  banish  care." 
But  not  in  morn's  reflecting  hour, 
When  present*  past,  and  future  lower, 
When  all  I  loved  b  changed  or  gone, 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one, 
Whose  every  thought— but  let  them  pass— 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold, 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere, 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear, 
Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 

~i  of  any  thing  but  love. 


Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear, 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear ; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail. 
But  mine  has  suffer'd  more  than  well 
Twould  suit  philosophy  to  tell. 
I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride,— 
Hats  seen  her  seated  by  his  side,-— 
Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore, 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child  ;— 
Hare  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain, 
And  /have  acted  well  my  part, 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Return'd  the  freesing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave  ;— 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design, 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine, 
And  show'd,  alas !  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 

But  let  this  past— 111  whine  no  more, 
Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore ; 
The  world  befits  a  busy  brain,— 
I'll  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 
When  Britain's  "  May  is  in  the  sere," 
Thou  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 
SuK  with  the  sablest  of  the  times. 


Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 
Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men's  praise, 
One,  who  in  stem  ambition's  pride, 
Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside, 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  psge 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age, 
Him  wilt  thou  know— and  knowing  pause, 
Nor  with  the  effect  forget  the  cause. 

Newstead  Abbey,  Oct.  lift,  1811 


ON  LORD  THTJRLOW8  POEMS. 

DEDICATED  TO  MR.  BOGBBS. 

Whbk  Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent, 

(I  hope  I  am  not  violent,) 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

And  since  not  ev*n  our  Rogers*  praise 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays  ? 


To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant— O ! 
Hermilda's  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

And  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining, 
My  own  and  others'  bays  I'm  twining^— 
So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 

May,  1813. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

14 1  ky  mj  bnncb  of  lamd  down, 
Tbnifea  to  fann  Apollo's  orovn, 
Uttwoy  other  brkf  ft*  «wo." 

Lord  Tftwtat't  Lhm  J*  Mr.  Rtgtn. 

"I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down,*' 
Thou  "lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down ! " 

Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow; 
And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own, 

Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou  ? 
Keep  to  thyself  thy  wither'd  bough, 

Or  send  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne— 
Were  justice  done  to  both,  I  trow, 

He'd  have  but  little,  and  thou— none. 

"  Then  thus  to  form  Apollo's  crown." 
A  crown !  why,  twist  it  how  you  will, 
Thy  duplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town, 

Inquire  among  your  fellow-lodgers, 
They'll  tell  you  Phcebus  gave  his  crown, 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers. 

"  Let  every  other  bring  hie  own" 
When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried, 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens  as  wonders, 
From  bis  spouse  when  the  Regent's  unmarriee* 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders ; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel. 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir, 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel, 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare 
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y* 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 


imriM  thb  ammo  mfou  his  visit,  is  oom 

FAXT  WITH  LGMD  BTBOH,  TO  MB.  LEIOH  HVXT 
DC  HOBSBMOXOBBrLAlTB  JAIL,  MAY  19,  1813. 

Oh  yon,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Anaereon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown,— 
Por  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  moet  brag, 
four  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Two-penny  Poet 
Bag; 
e  e  •  e  •  e  e 

But  now  to  my  letter— to  yours  'tis  an  answer- 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir,   «. 
All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  sponge  on 
(Aooording  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon- 
Pray  Phosbus  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace ! 
I  suppose  that  to-night  you're  engaged  with  some 

codgers, 
And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  hare  deserted  8am  Rogers; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  death  got, 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Heathcote, 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Scurra, 
And  you'll  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamurra. 


Thb  Devil  return'd  to  hell  by  two, 

And  he  staid  at  home  till  fire ; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  Iruh  stew, 
JLnd  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew, 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

"  And,"  quoth  he,  "  I'll  take  a  drive, 
I  walk'd  in  the  morning,  I'll  ride  to-night  » 
In  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight, 

And  I'll  see  how  my  favorites  thrive. 

"  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  r  "  quoth  Laetfer 
"  If  I  foUow'd  my  taste,  indeed, 

I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men 
And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 

But  these  will  be  farnish'd  again  and  again, 
And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed; 

To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may, 

And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  an 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO 
THOMAS  MOORE. 

*  What  say  It  "—not  a  syllable  further  in  prose ; 
I'm  your  man  "  of  all  measures,"  dear  Tom,— so 

here  goes! 
Hero  goes,  tor  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in 

the  flood, 
We  are  smother'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud, 
Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a  heap, 
And  Southey's  last  Paean  has  pillow*d  his  sleep  ;— 
That  "Feb  de  so,"  who,  half  drunk  with  his 

malmsey, 
Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea, 
Singing  "Glory  to  God"  in  a  spick  and  span  stanza, 
The  like  (since  Tom  Sternhold  was  choked)  never 


The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses, 
The  totes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes,-*- 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Hei- 


And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the  gresjt 


I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party,—  j 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanor  was  rather  too  hearty.  J 
Ton  know,  im  are  used  to  quite  different  graces,    \ 


The  Cur's  look,  I  own,  was  much  brighter  and 

brisker, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker ; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
-mere  breeches  whisk'd  round,  in  a  waits  with  the 

Jersey, 
Who,  lovely  as  erer,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  majesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited, 
e  e  e  e  e  e  e 

Jism,  1814. 


THB  DSTHVB  DRIVB* 


Thou**  wfck  a  food  <tod  rf  vtfor  tad  I 

mtkm  of  tha«  cfa*er  tot*  at  Mr.  Colaridg*  wfakh  Imd  1 
a  Mfan  leaf  pnvakot,  ha*  auffMtod  loF   " 

of  Sm  «mi  rf  «•!*•  DmVm  D*iMtSi 


"  I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place; 
But  they're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  mo  ass 

By  driving  my  favorite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their 

So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance." 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he ; 
And  making  a  jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stepp'd  across  the  sea, 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road, 
No  very  great  way  from  a  bishop's  abode. 


But  first  as  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  say, 
That  he  hover'd  a  moment  upon  his  way 

To  look  upon  Leipsie  plain ; 
And  so  sweet  to  bis  eye  was  its  sulphury  glare* 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair, 

That  he  perch 'd  on  a  mountain  of  slain ; 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead. 

That  it  blushed  like  the  waves  of  hell ! 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  he; 
"  Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  sm  /" 

e  e  e  e  e  e  e 

But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 

Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing : 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear. 
Which  horror  frose  in  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying— 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  (air  hair ; 
And  she  look'd  to  heaven  with  that  frcnsiad  sfc. 
Which  seem'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there ! 
And,  streteh'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ruin'd  hut. 
With  his  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut. 
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And  the  earaage  begun  when  resistance  la  dona, 
And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying  I 
e  •  •  e  •  e  e 

Bat  the  Devil  has  reaeh'd  ear  cliffs  ao  white, 

And  what  sad  he  than.  I  pray  ? 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  ha  hat  aaw  by  night 

What  we  aaa  every  day : 
But  he  made  a  te«rt  and  kept  a  journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  aighta  nocturnal, 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Mm  cf  tk§  Jbe>, 
Who  hid  pretty  wett— hat  they  ehtaUd  him,  though. 

The  Devil  flrat  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Jfotf, 

Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
80  instead  of  a  pistol  he  cock'd  his  tall, 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat : 
M  Aha,"  quoth  he,  •«  what  haye  wa  here  f 
lis  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer  t " 

80  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again, 

And  bade  him  hare  no  fear, 
Bat  be  true  to  his  club,  and  stanch  to  his  rein. 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer; 
11  Next  to  eeeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 

I  would  rather  aae  him  here." 


Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  aia  wile, 
—In  him  the  double  tyrant  atarta  to  life: 
Justice  and  death  have  mix'd  their  dust  in  Tain, 
Bach  royal  vampire  wakea  to  life  again. 
Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail ! — since  these  disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both— to  mould  a  Q    ga> 

Afof«A,1814. 


The  Devil  gat  next  to  "Westminster, 

And  he  torn'd  "  to  the  room  "  of  the  Commons ; 
But  he  heard,  aa  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there, 

That "  the  Lords  "  had  received  a  summons ; 
And  he  thought  as  a  "  quondam  aristocrat," 
He  ought  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them 

were  flat; 
And  he  walk'd  op  the  house  ao  like  one  of  our  own, 
That  they  any  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise, 
The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  sfily, 

And  Johnny  of  Norfolk— a  man  of  some  eiae- 
And  Chatham,  ao  like  his  friend  Billy ; 

And  he  aaw  the  tears  in  Lord  Bldon's  eyes, 
Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rise, 
la  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies ; 

And  he  heard— which  set  Satan  himself  a  staring— 

A  certain  chief  justice  say  something  like  eiseoruy. 

And  the  Devil  waa  shock'd— and  quoth  he,  "I 
must  go, 

For  I  find  we  have  much  better  manners  below. 

If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  paaaes  my  border, 

I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to  order." 

r,  1818. 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 

betwM  ft«  nOm  of  Vkmaj  Tm.  and  Cteito  1.  hi 


Faked  lor  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ties, 
By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  Ilea ; 
Between  them  stands  another  aeeptered  thing- 
It  moves,  ft  feigns— in  all  but  name,  a  king : 


ADDITIONAL  STANZAS,  TO  THE  ODB  TO 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Thbbx  was  a  day— there  was  an  hour, 
While  earth  waa  Gaul's— Gaul  thine 

When  that  immeasurable  power 
TJnsated  to  resign 

Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 

Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name 
And  gilded  thy  decline, 

Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time. 

Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a  king 

And  don  the  purple  vest, 
Aa  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  fated  garment  ?  where 

The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star— the  string— the  crest  ? 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire !  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  } 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes— one— the  first— the  last— the  best— 
The  Cindnnatos  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate,     . 
Beqneath'd  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one. 
April,  1814. 


TO  LADY  CAROLINE  LAMB. 

Awd  say'st  thou  that  I  have  not  felt, 

Whilst  thou  wert  thus  estranged  from  me  ? 
Nor  know*st  how  dearly  I  have  dwelt 

On  one  unbroken  dream  of  thee  ? 
But  love  like  ours  must  never  be, 

And  I  will  learn  to  prise  thee  less ; 
As  thou  hast  fled,  so  let  me  flee, 

And  change  the  heart  thou  mayeat  not  bless 

They'll  tell  thee,  Clara !  I  have  seem'd, 

Of  late,  another's  charms  to  woo, 
Nor  oigh'd,  nor  frown'd,  as  if  I  deem'd 

That  thou  wert  baniah'd  from  my  view. 
Clara  I  this  struggle— to  undo 

What  thou  hast  done  too  well,  for  me 
This  mask  before  the  hehWing  crow— 

This  treachery— was  truth  to  thee. 

I  have  not  wept  while  thou  wert  gone, 
Nor  worn  one  look  of  sullen  wo ; 

But  sought,  in  many,  all  that  one 
(Ah !  need  I  name  her  ?)  could 
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It  is  a  duty  wfcfeh  I  owe 

To  thine — to  thee— to  man— to  God, 
To  craa h,  tc  quench  thii  guilty  glow, 

Ere  yet  the  path  of  crime  be  trod. 


But  since  my  breast  is  not  so  pure, 

8inee  still  the  vulture  teats  my  heart, 
Let  me  this  agony  endure, 

Not  thee— oh!  dearest  as  thou  art ! 
In  mercy,  Clara !  let  us  part, 

And  I  will  seek,  yet  know  not  how, 
To  shun,  in  time,  the  threatening  dart 

Guilt  must  not  aim  at  such  as  thou. 

But  thou  must  aid  me  in  the  task, 

And  nobly  thus  exert  thy  power : 
Then  spurn  me  hence— 'tis  all  I  ask— 

Ere  time  mature  a  guiltier  hour ; 
Ere  wrath's  impending  rials  shower 

Remorse  redoubled  on  my  head ; 
Ere  fixe*  unquenchably  devour 

A  heart,  whose  hope  has  long  been  dead. 

Deceive  no  more  thyself  and  me, 

Deceive  not  better  hearts  than  mine ; 
Ah  I  shouldst  thou,  whither  wouldst  thou  flee, 

From  wo  like  ours,  from  shame  like  thine  ? 
And,  if  there  be  a  wrath  divine, 

A  pang  beyond  this  fleeting  breath, 
E'en  now  all  future  hope  resign, 

Such  thoughts  are  guilt— such  guilt  is  death. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy 

There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in  the 
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But  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek  may 

impart 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silence  of 


Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace, 
Were  those  hours— can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness 

cease? 
We  repent— we  abjure— we  will  break  from  our 

chain,— 
We  will  part,— we  will  fly  to— unite  it  again ! 


Oh!  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guilt! 
Forgive  me,  adored  one !— forsake,  if  thou  wilt;— 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  undebased, 
And  man  shall  not  break  it— whatever  thou  may*st. 

And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee, 
This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be; 
And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more 

sweet, 
With  thee  by  my  aide,  than  with  worlds  at  our  feet 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love, 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign— 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mint. 

May,  1814. 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BB  RECITED    I 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

Who  hath  not  glow'd  above  the  page  where  fame 
Hath  fix'd  high  Caledon's  unconquer'd  name  « 
The  mountain-land  which  spura'd  the  Roman  <&.  H, 
And  baffled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane,         .,  , 
Whose  bright  claymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame— no  tyrant  could  command? 
That  race  is  gone— but  still  their  children  breaths, 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine, 
And  England !  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  fret. 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  lor  fame  and  thee ! 
Oh !  pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran's  claim, 
But  give  support— the  world  hath  given  him  fame ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led, 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 
To  us  bequeath  -'tis  all  their  fata  allows— 
The  sireless  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouse: 
She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  huls  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gase, 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes, 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm; 
While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song, 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long— 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave. 

"Us  Heaven— not  man— must  charm  away  the  wo 
Which  bursts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow; 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear ; 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thornless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head; 
May  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care, 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir. 

May,  1811 


ON  THE  PRINCE  REGENT'S  RETURNING 
THE  PICTURE  OF  SARAH,  COUNTESS  OF 
JERSEY,  TO  MRS.  MEE. 

Whs*  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord, 
Whom  servile  Rome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorr'd, 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  gase  each  glorious  bust, 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave  or  just ; 
What  most  admired  each  scratinizing,eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pages**?  ? 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  the  wondering  sir? 
The  thought  of  Brutus— for  his  was  not  there ! 
That  absence  proved  his  worth— that  absence  flx'd 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmix'd; 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure, 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaae 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amsne, 
Amid  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness. 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  rendec'd  lest; 
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If  A  +  that  rain  oW  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Hcu  of  his  lather's  throne  and  shattered  wits, 
If  ais  corrupted  eye  and  withered  heart 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart, 
That  tasteless  shame  be  Am,  and  onrs  the  grief, 
T      xe  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 

.  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts, 
we  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  faulted  gallery  now  disclose  ? 
A  garden  with  all  flowers  ■  except  the  rose ; 
A  fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream- ; 
And  night  with  every  star,  save  Disn's  beam. 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be, 
That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  tnee ; 
And  more  on  that  recall'd  resemblance  pause, 
Than  all  he  shall  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine, 
With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine : 
The  symmetry  of  youth— the  grace  of  mien— 
The  eye  that  gladdens — and  the  brow  serene ; 
The  glossy  darkness*  of  that  clustering  hair, 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  thaa 

fair, 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  look/  repose, 
But  turn  to  gase  again,  and  find  ai»ew 
So       'harm  that  well  rewards  another  view. 

are  not  lessen'd,  these  are  still  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  daasling  for  a  dotard's  sight ; 
And  these  must  wait  till  every  charm  is  gone 
To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none, 
THt  dull,  cold  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  .     ions  dimness  pass'd  thy  portrait  by ; 
Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  Freedom**  loveliness,  and  thine. 

July,  1814. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 

IBbxshaxzab!  from  the  banquet  turn, 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fulness  talk 
Behold !  while  yet  before  thee  burn 
The  graven  words,  the  glowing  wall. 
r  Many  a  despot  men  miscall 
'     Crown'd  and  anointed  from  on  high ; 
But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all- 
Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 

Go !  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow- 
Gray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them: 

Youth's  garlands  misbecome  thee  now, 
More  than  thy  very  diadem, 

Where  thou  hast  tarnish'd  every  gem  :— 
Then  t  row  the  worthless  bauble  by, 

Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev'n  slaves  contemn : 
And  learn  like  better  men  to  die. 

Oh!  early  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth, 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay'd, 

And  left  thee  but  a  mass  of  earth. 
To  see  thee  moves  the  ■corner's  mirth : 

But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth— 

Unfit  to  go*ern,  live,  or  die.  a 
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HEBREW  MELODIES. 

In  the  valley  of  waters  we  wept  o'er  the  day 
When  the  host  of  the  stranger  made  Salem  his  prey ; 
And  our  heads  on  our  bosoms  all  droopingly  lay, 
And  our  hearts  were  so  full  of  the  land  far  away. 

The  song  they  demanded  in  vain— it  lay  still 

In  our  souls  aa  the  wind  that  hath  died  on  the  hill; 

They  called  for  the  harp,  but  our  blood  they  shall 

spill, 
Ere  our  right  hands  shall  teach  them  one  tone  of 

their  skilL 

All  stringlessly  hung  on  the  willow's  sad  tree, 
As  dead  as  her  dead  leaf  those  mute  harps  must  be, 
Our  hands  may  be  fettered,  our  tears  still  are  free, 
For  our  God  and  our  glory,  and  Sion !  for  thee. 

October,  1814. 


They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness, 
But  genuine  Love  must  prise  the  past ; 

And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that 
They  rose  the  first,  they  set  the  last. 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 
Was  once  our  only  hope  to  be ; 

And  all  that  hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  memory. 


Alas!  it  is  delusion  all, 

The  future  cheats  us  from  siax, 
Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall, 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 

October,  1814. 


LINES  INTENDED  FOR  THE  OPENING  OF 
"THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH."    • 

In  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men, 
Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten, 
We  were  a  gallant  company, 
Riding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o'er  sea. 
Oh !  but  we  went  merrily ! 
We  forded  the  river  and  clomb  the  high  hill, 
Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 
Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed, 
Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 
Whether  we  couch'd  in  our  rough  capote, 
On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat, 
Or  stretch'd  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles  spread 
As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 
Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow: 

All  our  thoughts  and  our  words  had  scope. 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds  ;— 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beads, 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church, 

And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither; 
Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  i 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 
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But  tome  are  dead,  and  i 

And  mhw  are  scatter'd  and  alone. 

And  tome  are  rebels  on  the  hills* 

That  look  along  Epirus'  valleys, 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies, 
And  pays  in  blood  oppression's  ills ; 

And  some  are  in  a  far  countree, 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home : 

But  never  more,  oh !  never  we 
Shall  meet  to  m  el  and  to  roam. 

Bat  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily, 

And  when  they  now  fell  drearily, 

My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main, 

And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 

Over  the  earth  and  through  the  air, 

A  wild  bird,  and  a  wanderer. 

'Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain, 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay, 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger— wilt  thou  follow  now, 

And  sit  with  me  on  Aero-Corinth's  brow  ? 

Deoember,  1815. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED 
POEM. 

Couu>  I  remount  the  rirer  of  my  years, 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 
I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours, 
Between  their  outworn  banks  of  withered  flowers, 
But  bid  it  flow  as  now— until  it  glides 
Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides. 


What  is  this  death  *— a  quiet  of  the  heart  ? 
The  whole  of  that  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision— what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me, 
And  being  so— the  absent  are  the  dead, 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquility,  and  spread 
A  dreaay  shroud  around  us,  and  unrest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest 

The  absent  are  the  dead— for  they  are  cold, 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,— or  It  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget, 
Since  thus  divided— equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both— but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under-earth  inhabitants—are  they 

But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 

The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 

Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 

Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 

Bach  hi  his  Incommunicative  cell  ? 

Or  have  they  their  own  language  ?  and  a  sense 

Of  breathless  being  ?— darken'd  and  intense 

As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ?— Oh  Earth  t 

Where  are  the  past  ?— and  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 


•  The  U*  ftttnga  nemalj  baud  of 
faOowwt  aw)  mm  him  to  fat  In  mok  npon 
tome  of  the  UmU  common  in  thai  oountrr  to  < 
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The  dead  arc  thy  inheritor*,    and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave, 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold* 
And  fathom  bidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  mere. 


Odoier.lUe 


)(      ^TO  AUGUSTA. 


I. 

My  sister !  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same— 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,— 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

II. 
The  first  were  nothing— had  I  still  the  last, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast, 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  lea*. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandaire's*  fate  of  yon,-* 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore 

III. 
If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  suetain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  wo. 

IV. 
Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  he  their  leevd. 
My  whole  Urn  was  a  contest,  sinee  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  msb** 
The  gift,— a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray  J 
And  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  slay 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 


Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  yean  of  trouble,  which  have  rett'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away: 
Something— I  know  not  what— does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  light  patience ;— not  in  vain, 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 


Idnmiml  Bjna  vm  i 
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VI. 


Perhaps  the  workings  of  dsnance  stir 
Within  me,— or  perhaps  a  cold  despair, 
Brought  on  when  Ob  habitaaUy  recur,— 
Perhaps  a  kinder  dime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 
And  with  light  armor  we  may  learn  to  hear,) 
Here  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  whieh  waa  net 


The  chief 


of  a 

vn. 


lot. 


I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  hare  felt 
In  happy  childhood :  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  eren  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
living  thing  to  love— but  none  like  thee. 

VIII. 
Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fond  for  contemplation ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 
Bat  sometimes  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

IX. 
Oh  that  thou  wert  bat  with  me !— but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show; 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 
and  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 


I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
By  the  eld  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  mere, 
Leman's  is  fair ;  bet  think  not  1  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
The  havoc  Time  mast  with  my  memo 
Bre  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before; 
Though,  like  all  things  whieh  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

XI. 
The  world  Is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply— 
It  is  bat  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 
To  see  her  gentle  foes  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gase  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister— tOl  I  look  aoain  on  thee. 

XII. 
I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one: 
And  that  I  would  net;— for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun 
The  earliest—even  the  only  paths  for  me— 
Had  I  bat  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  whieh  have  torn  me  would  have  slept, 
J  had  not  sunWd,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept 


xm. 

With  false  ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ? 
Little  with  love,  and  least  of  all  with  fame; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  whieh  they  can  make— a  name* 
Yet  this  waa  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 


But  all  is  ovi 


-I  am  one  the  mere 


To  baffled  millions  whieh  have  gone  before. 

XIV. 
And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were , 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  flU'd  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

XV. 

And  for  the  remnant  whieh  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
And  for  the  present  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around, 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

XVI. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  knew  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art- 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined— let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last  I 

Octe&sr,  181*. 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN,  BY  CANOVA. 

In  this  beloved  marble  view, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man, 
What  Nature  could,  but  would  not,  do, 

And  beauty  and  Canova  can  I 

Beyond  imagination's  power, 
Beyond  the  bard's  defeated  art, 

With  immortality  her  dower, 
Behold  the  H*Je»  of  the  Asori  / 

1810. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  POBM  ON  HBABINQ 
THAT  LADY  BYRON  WAS  ILL.— 1816. 

Aim  thorn  wert  sad— yet  was  I  not  with  thee; 

And  then  wert  sick— and  yet  I  was  not  near, 
Methonght  that  joy  and  health  alone  oould  be 

Where  I  was  nof  ,  and  pain  and  sorrow  here. 
And  b  it  thus  ?— It  is  as  I  foretold. 

And  shall  be  more  so :— Ac,  Ac. 


SW 
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TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Mt  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  tea ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee ! 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  lore  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate;      - 

And,  whatever  sky's  above  me, 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 

Tet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink, 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— peace  with  thine  and  mine, 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

July,  1817 


STANZAS  TO  THE  RIYER  PO. 

Riybb,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls, 
Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 

Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me ; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee, 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed ! 

What  do  I  say— a  mirror  of  my  heart  ? ' 
Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong  ? 

Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 
And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them,— not  for  ever, 
Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 

Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river ! 
Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away, 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again 
Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  more ; 

Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main, 
And  I— to  loving  one  I  should  not  love. 

The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
•Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  summer's  heat 

She  will  look  on  thee,— I  have  look'd  on  thee, 
Full  of  ijuA  thought ;  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see, 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her ; 


Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  strewn,- 
Yest  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaseoa now: 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream, 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  retains  ae  mow; 

Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ? 
Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 

I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-bhie  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 
Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  esra, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot, 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land, 
Born  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann'd 
By  the  bleak  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian ;  were  H  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be, 

In  spite  of  tortures  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love,— at  least  of  thee. 

'Tis  vain  to  struggle— let  me  perish  young- 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved; 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung, 
And  then,  at  least,  nay  heart  can  ne'er  be  morel 

7  Jmi>m 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOUBTH, 

OH  THB  BSPKAX  OF  LORD  KDWJJLD  FRSGl&UDl 
FO&FBXTUBB. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  tsi 
raise 

Hie  o&Vpring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less,— 
T%u  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  express 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  sechtafri 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  blew  r 

Were  it  not  easy,  sire  ?  and  is't  not  sweet 

To  make  thyself  beloved  ?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means  ?  for  thus 

Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete? 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free, 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  ns. 


FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI. 

TBAKSLATBD  ROM  THB  XKFSBXO  OF  SAlTl 
OAVTO  FIFTH. 

"  Th»  land  where  I  was  born  aits  b-  the  sees, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Fo  descends, 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehend* 
Seised  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  U'es 

From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  ©fiends. 
Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 
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Remits,  seised  me  with  wish  to  please,  to  strong, 
That,  at  thou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Lore  to  one  death  conducted  ns  along, 
But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended : " 
These  were  the  accents  utter'd  by  her  tongue.-^ 

ttnoe  first  I  Usten'd  to  these  soul's  offended, 
I  bow*d  my  visage  and  so  kept  it  tiU— 

«  What  think'st  thou?"  said  the  bard ;{  when  J  x 


And  recommenced :  "Alas!  unto  such  HI 

■How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong  ecstasies, 

Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil! " 
And  then  I  turn'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes, 

And  said,  "  Franceses,  thy  sad  destinies 

Hare  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs, 

By  what  and  how  thy  lore  to  passion  rose, 

So  ae  hie  dim  desires  to  recognise  ?  " 
Then  she  to  me:  "  The  greatest  of  all  woes 

u  tn    i  mall  to  mind  ) 

18  w    (  remind  us  of  J  our  happy  days 
ithu  ) 

In  misery,  and  (  that  { thy  teacher  knows. 
But  if  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 

Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 
(     relate     ) 

I  will  J  do*  eren  $  as  he  who  weeps  and 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh, 

Of  Laneilot,  how  love  enchain'd  him  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 

AH  o'er  discolor'd  by  that  reading  were ; 

V       0V€t'tnT9W       # 

But  one  point  only  wholly  }  us  o'erthrew ;  ) 
J        desired        ) 
When  we  read  the  J  long-eighed  for  )  smile  of  her, 
(a fervent ) 
To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such)  devoted  {lover, 
He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kiss'd  my  month,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over. 
Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote ! 
That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover.— 
While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot, 
The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thralls 
I  twoon'd  as  &  by  death  I  had  been  smote, 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls." 

March,  1820. 


THE  IRISH  AVATAR.f 

£u  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave, 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o'er  the  tide, 

Lo !  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  ware, 
To  the  long-cherish'd  isle  which  he  loved  like 
hie— bride. 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone, 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could 


pease 

Pot  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won, 
Which  betray'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept  not 
her  cause. 


i  FVacolo.    Tte  d-d  « 
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True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  elank  o'er  hie  rags, 
The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate's  no  more. 

And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore— where  the  emigrant  stands 

For  a  moment  to  gase  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth, 
Tears  mil  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from  his 


For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth 

But  he  comes !  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes ! 

Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roll'd  from  the  waves  I 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, 

With  a  legion  of  cooks  and  an  army  of  slaves  • 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  part- 
But  long  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o'er ! 
Could  the  green  in  his  hat  be  transferr'd  to  his 
heart/ 

Could  that  long-wither'd  spot  but  be  verdant  again, 

And  a  new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise- 
Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 
chain, 
And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the 
skies. 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now? 
Were  he  God— as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay, 

With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sine  on  his  brow- 
Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train !  let  thine  orators  bah 

Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride- 
Not  thus  did  thy  Orattan  indignantly  flash 
Hie  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied. 

Bver  glorious  Orattan !  the  best  of  the  good  I 
So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest ! 

With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued, 
And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possess'd. 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  senith  of  Borne, 
Though  unequalTd,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun— 

But  Orattan  sprung  up  like  a  God  from  the  tomb 
Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  savior,  the  one/ 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind ; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute, 

And  Corruption  shrunk  seorch'd  from  the  glance 
of  his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme !  Back  to  despots  and  slaves ! 

Feasts  furnish'd  by  Famine !  rejoicings  by  Pain ! 
True  Freedom  but  welcomes,  while  slavery  still  roses, 

When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendor  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 

Gild  over  the  palace.    Lo !  Erin,  thy  lord ! 
Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing  for  blessings  denied. 

Or  if  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  left, 
If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay, 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class'd 
With  what  monarch's  ne'er  give,  but  as  wohree 
yield  their  prey? 
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Each  brute  hath  tti  nature,  a  king's  is  to  reap*,— 
To  reign!  in  that  word  tee,  ye  ages,  comprised 

The  oanse  of  the  curses  the  all  annals  contain, 
From  Cesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised. 

Wear,  Flngal,  thy  trappings !  O'Connell  proclaim 
His  accomplishments!  flit///  and  thy  country 
convince 
Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame, 
And  that "  Hal  is  the  rascsliest,  sweetest  yowmg 
prince!" 

Win  thy  yard  of  bine  riband,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  > 

Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 
The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with 
hymns? 

Ay!  "  bnild  him  a  dwelling!"  let  each  gire  hit  mite! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen ! 
Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  unite— 

And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poorhouse  and  prison! 

Spread— spread,  for  Vitelline  the  royal  repast, 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stufTd  to  the  gorge ! 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaims  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors,  call'd 
"George!" 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  leasts  till  they  groan ! 

Till  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  wo ! 
Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal's  throne, 

Like  their  blood  which  has  flow'd,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 


But  let  not  Ms  name  be  thine  idol 
On  his  right  hand  behold  a  Sejanus  appears  I 

Thine  own  Castlereagh !  let  him  still  be  thine  own  I 
A  Wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  and  jean  I 

Till  now,  when  the  isle  which  should  blush  for  his 
birth, 

Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her 
soil, 
/Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  erawl'd  from  her 
earth, 
And  lor  murder  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a 


Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  Are  of  her 

Th«  misorcant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 
If  «A#  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

If  she  did—let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hush'd, 
Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can 
spring- 
Bee  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  full 
flush'd, 
Btffl  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  king  1 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter !  Oh !  Brin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulf  stilt 

My  toice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy 
right, 
My  vote  as  a  freeman's,  stDl  toted  thee  free* 


This  hand,  though  but 
nght, 
And  this  heart,  though 
fare***/ 


thy 


outworn,  had  a  throb  sell 


Yes,  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  mat 
my  land, 
I  hate  known  noble  hearts  and  great  souls  in  thy 
sons, 
And  I  wept  with  the  world  o'er  the  patriot  band 
Who  are  gone,  but  I  weep  them  no  longer  an 
once. 

For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar,— 
Thy  Orattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  all 

Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloquent  war, 
And  redeem'd,  if  they  hate  not  retarded,  thyflalL 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  graven ! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day— 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing  slaves 

Be  stamp'd  in  the  turf  o'er  their  fetterless  clay. 

Till  now  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  their  shore, 
Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,  their  liberties 
fled; 

There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  the  core 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart,  that  I  envy*— thy  dead. 

Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an  hour 

My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  servile,  though  sore, 
Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  turn 
upon  power, 
Tie  the  glory  of  Orattan,  and  genius  of  Moore  I 
September ,  im. 


STANZAS 

TO  HBJL  WHO  OAK  BEST  UWDBBSTAJJD 

Bx  it  so  I  we  part  for  ever ! 

Let  the  past  as  nothing  be  ;— 
Had  I  only  loved  thee,  never 

Hadst  thou  been  thus  dear  to  me. 

Had  I  loved,  and  thus  been  slighted, 
That  I  better  could  have  borne  ;— 

Love  is  quell'd,  when  unrequited* 
By  the  rising  pulse  of  scorn. 

Pride  may  cool  what  passion  heated, 
Time  will  tame  the  wayward  will ; 

But  the  heart  in  friendship  cheated 
Throbs  with  wo*s  most  nutddening 


Had  I  loved,  I  now  might  hate  thee. 

In  that  hatred  solace  seek, 
Might  exult  to  execrate  thee, 

And,  in  words,  my  vengeance  wreak. 

But  there  is  a  silent  sorrow, 
Which  can  And  no  vent  in  speech. 

Which  disdains  relief  to  borrow 
From  the  heights  that  song  can  reach 

like  a  clanklees  chain  enthralling,— 
like  the  sleepless  dreams  that  moeky 

like  the  frigid  ice-drops  falling 
From  the  surf-surrounded  rock. 
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Such  the  cold  and  sickening  feeling 
Thou  hast  caused  this  heart  to  knm 

Slabbed  the  deeper  by  concealing 
From  the  world  iti  bitter  wo. 

Onee  it  fondly,  proudly,  deemed  thee 
.  All  that  fancy's  self  could  paint, 
Onee  it  honored  and  esteemed  thee 
As  its  idol  and  its  saint ! 

More  than  woman  thou  wast  to  me  ; 

Not  as  man  I  looked  on  thee  ;— 
Why  like  woman  then  undo  me  ? 

Why  "  heap  man's  worst  curse  on  me  ?  " 

Wast  thou  but  a  fiend,  assuming 
Friendship's  smile,  and  woman's  art, 

And,  in  borrowed  beauty  blooming, 
Trifling  with  a  trusted  heart? 

By  that  eye  which  once  could  listen 

With  opposing  glance  to  me ; 
By  that  ear  which  once  could  listen 

To  each  tale  I  told  to  thee  ;— 

By  that  lip,  its  smile  bestowing, 
Which  could  soften  sorrow's  gush ; — 

By  that  cheek,  once  brightly  glowing 
With  pure  friendship's  well-feigned  blush ; 

By  all  those  false  charms  united,— 
Thou  hast  wrought  thy  wanton  will, 

And,  without  compunction,  blighted 
What "  thou  would'st  not  kindly  kilL" 

let  I  curse  thee  not  in  sadness, 
Still,  I  feel  how  dear  thou  wert ; 

Oh!  I  could  not— e'en  in  madness 
Doom  thee  to  thy  just  desert! 

lave !  and  when  my  life  is  over, 
Should  thine  own  be  lengthened  long, 

Thou  may'st  then,  too  late,  discover, 
By  thy  feelings,  all  my  wrong. 

When  thy  beauties  all  are  faded, 
When  thy  flatterers  fawn  no  more,— 

Ere  the  solemn  shroud  hath  shaded 
8ome  regardless  reptile's  store,— 

Ere  that  hour,  false  syren,  hear  me ! 

Thou  may'st  feel  what  I  do  now, 
While  my  spirit,  hovering  near  thee, 

Whispers  friendship's  broken  tow. 

But  'tis  useless  to  upbraid  thee 

With  thy  past  or  present  state; 
What  thou  wast,  my  fancy  made  thee, 

What  thou  art,  I  know  too  late. 


(STANZAS 

maiTXM*  «f  THB  BOAO  BETWBBW    PLOBBBCB 
ABD  PISA. 

Ok,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 


What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is 

wrinkled? 
'Tis  but  as  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled. 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoary 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  glory  i 

Oh  Fame !  if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases, 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee; 
Herglance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee ; 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  in) 

story, 
1  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory. 

December,  1821. 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON  LAST  BLE88INGTON  BXPBB88XBG  RBB  1NTHN- 
TIOW  OP  TAKING  THB  VILLA  CALLED  "  IL  PABA- 
DISO,"  KBAB  GENOA. 

Bbnbatb  Blessington's  eyes 

The  reclaimed  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil; 

But  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  grieve, 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  ?* 
April,  182Z 


TO  THB  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

You  have  ask'd  for  a  verse :— the  request 
In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast, 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  1  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  had  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue, 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

1  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire, 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead; 

What  1  loved  I  now  merely  admire, 
And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years- 
There  are  momenta  which  act  as  a  plough, 

And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gase  on  in  vain; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

April,  1828. 


Ttidnf  tote  lUr  twufa  that  0*  rffia  had  bam  fl 
'    MHDfcvoiD«aaaN»eotnMlBf 
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ON  THIS  BAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY 
SIXTH  YEAR. 

/ 

Txa  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  mo** ! 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  lore  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle : 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blase— 
A  funeral  pile 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 

And  power  of  lore,  I  cannot  share, 

But  wear  the  chain. 


But  'tis  not  thus— and  'tis  not  her*— 

Such  thoughts  would  shake  my  soul,  nor  nov, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 

Glory  and  Greece  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 


Awake!  (not  Greece— she  it  awake !) 
Awake,  my  spirit !    Think  through 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  .'—unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here :— up  to  the  nelfl,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 


Seek  out— less  often  sought  than  found— 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 

Mi$*>longhu  Jak.  22, 1824. 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  PRESENTED  THE 
AUTHOR  WITH  THE  VELVET  BAND 
WHICH   BOUND   HER  TRESSES.* 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair. 
Is  mine,  sweet  girl !  thy  pledge  of  love; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care, 
Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 


•  ThbanditefellMriaf  p 


eripte  ffllfanfad  « 


•T  Laid  Byron  w»  int  pubftfcbed  fa  London  fa  US*. 


Oh!  IwiUwearitneTtmyheart, 
Twill  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  thee; 

From  me  again  'twill  ne'er  depart, 
But  mingle  in  the  grave  with  me. 

* 
The  dew  I  gather  from  thy  lip 

Is  not  so  dear  to  me  at  this ; 
Thai  I  but  for  a  moment  sip, 

And  banquet  on  a  transient  bliss : 

Tfttf  will  recall  each  youthful  scene, 
E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane; 

The  leavea  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  again. 

Oh  1  little  lock  of  golden  hue, 
In  gently  waving  ringlet  curl'd, 

By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 
I  would  not  lose  you  for  a  world. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  adorn 
The  poliah'd  brow  where  once  you  shoos, 

like  rays  which  gild  a  cloudless  mora, 
Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  tone. 

1806 


REMEMBRANCE. 

Tib  done !— I  saw  it  in  my  dreams; 

No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams, 
My  days  of  happiness  are  few: 

Chill'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast, 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu.— 
Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  too. 

1801 


THE  ADIEU. 

WM11TMH  U1CDBB  THB  IMPRESSION  THAT  T 
JLUTHOB  WOULD  SOOH  DIB. 

Abebu,  thou  Hill !  •  where  early  joy 

Spread  roses  o'er  my  brow 
Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 

With  knowledge  to  endow. 
Adieu  my  youthful  friends  or  foes, 
Partners  of  former  bliss  or  woes ; 

No  more  through  Ida's  paths  we  stray; 
Soon  must  I  share  the  gloomy  cell, 
Whose  ever  slumbering  inmates  dwell, 

Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  Fanes, 

Ye  spires  of  Oranta's  vale, 
Where  Learning  robed  in  sable  reigns, 

And  Melancholy  pale. 
Ye  comrades  of  the  jovial  hour, 
Ye  tenants  of  the  classic  bower, 

On  Cama's  verdant  margin  placed, 
Adieu!  while  memory  still  is  mine, 
For,  offerings  on  Oblivion's  shrine, 

These  scenes  must  be  effaced. 
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Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  i 

Where  grew  my  youthful  years; 
Whan  Loch  ne  Garr  in  snows  sublime 

His  gent  summit  rears. 
Why  alarmy  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sou  of  pride  to  roam  ? 
Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 
Man's  duaky  heath,  and  Dee's  clear  wart, 

To  seek  a  Sotheron  homo  ? 


Hall  of  my  Sires!*  a  long  farewell- 
Yet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 
Thy  Tanlts  will  echo  back  my  knell, 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view : 
The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  Hall, 
And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall, 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note- 
But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings, 
And  sometimes  on  JEolian  wings 
In  dying  strains  may  float. 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot, 

While  yet  I  linger  here, 
Adieu  t  you  are  not  now  forgot, 

To  retrospection  dear. 
Streamlet !  t  along  whose  rippling  surge, 
My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge, 

At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course ; 
Plunging  with  ardor  from  the  shore, 
Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more, 

Deprived  of  active  force. 

And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene, 

8t01  nearest  to  my  breast  ? 
Hocks  rise,  and  rivers  roll  between 

The  spot  which  passion  blest; 
Yet,  Mary,!  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  in  Love's  bewitching  dream, 

To  me  in  smiles  display'd ; 
Till  slow  disease  resigns  his  prey 
To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay, 

Thine  image  cannot  fade. 

And  thou !  my  Friend  f  r  whose  gentle  love 

Yet  thrills  my  bosom's  chords, 
How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 

Description's  power  of  words ! 
8tfll  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wear, 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling's  tear 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem ; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot ; 

Let  pads  alone  condemn ! 

All,  all,  is  dark  and  cheerless  now? 

No  smile  of  Love's  deceit. 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow, 

Can  bid  life's  pulses  beat: 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  future  fame 
Can  wake  my  faint,  exhausted  frame, 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreaths  my  head. 
Mine  it  a  short  inglorious  race,— 
To  humble  in  the  dust  my  face, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 


Oh  Fame  I  thou  goddess  of  my  heart; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  praise, 
Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre's  dart, 

Consumed  in  Glory's  blase, 
But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth, 
My  name  obscure,  unmark'd  my  birth. 

My  life  a  short  and  vulgar  dream: 
Lost  in  the  dull,  ignoble  crowd, 
My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud,   % 

My  fate  is  Lethe's  stream. 

When  I  repose  beneath  the  sod, 

Unheeded  in  the  clay, 
Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod, 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay ; 
The  meed  of  pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed, 

By  nightly  skies  and  storms  alone ; 
No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep, 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 

Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sputa, 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven : 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight, 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown, 
Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  Throne  J 

To  Him  address  thy  trembling  prayer : 
He,  who  is  merciful  and  just, 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust, 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light !  to  Thee  I  eaU,« 

My  soul  is  dark  within: 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  ma, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive, 
And  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

WOT 


TO  A  VAIN  LADY. 

Ah,  heedless  girl,  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne'er  was  meant  for  other  ears  } 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose, 
And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears  ? 

Oh,  thou  wQt  weep,  imprudent  maid, 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile. 

For  all  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl !  thy  ling'ring  woes  are  nigh, 
If  thou  belieVst  what  striplings  say : 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly, 
Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast, 
The  words  man  utters  to  deceive  ? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost 
If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

•  8m  FtapK  or  N«in,  m*  am 
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While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers, 
Them  tell'st  again  the  soothing  tale, 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  rain  would  veil  ? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush, 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gase : 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 
Recounts  a  nattering  coxcomb's  praise? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit— 

Who,  thinking  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes, 
Tet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit  > 

For  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight, 
These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing, 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write, 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  you  price  your  beauty's  reign ! 

No  jealousy  bids  me  seprove : 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I  pity,  but  I  cannot  love. 

January  15, 1807. 


TO  ANNS. 

Ok,  Anne !  your  offences  to  me  have  been  grievous ; 

I  thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could 
save  you ; 
But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive 

I  ldbk'd  in  your  face,  and  I  almost  forgave  you. 

I  vowed  I  could  ne'er  for  a  moment  respect  you, 
Tet  thought  that  a  day's  separation  was  long: 

When  we  met,  I  determined  again  to  suspect  you— 
Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was 
wrong. 

I  swore,  in  a  transport  of  young  indignation, 
With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  you  : 

I  saw  you— my  anger  became  admiration ; 
And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope,  1  to  regain  you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  contention! 

Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  you  ;— 
At  once  to  conclude  such  a  fruitless  dissension, 

Be  false,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  1  cease  to  adore 
yon!  January  16, 1807. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Oh  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dls- 


Such  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed,— 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  duty  for  ever. 

Tour  frowns,  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  mo  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

iBy  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'erthrown, 
Till  smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  again. 


As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined, 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  bare  d» 
creed, 
Your  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu ; 
Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  this  bosom  shall  Used, 
His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  yen. 

1807. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  SONNET  BBGW- 
NINO 

"  *  SAD  IS  MT  YXBSB,'  TOU  SAT,  *  AND  TBT  HO  Ilil" 

Tht  verse  is  " sad  "  enough,  no  doubt; 

A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty ! 
Why  we  should  weep,  I  can't  find  out, 

Unless  for  thee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  is  one  I  pity  more ; 

And  much,  alas !  I  think  he  needs  it; 
For  he,  I'm  sure  will  suffer  sore, 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it 

The  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  msgie, 
May  once  be  read— but  never  after ; 

Yet  their  effect's  by  no  means  tragic, 
Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 
And  of  no  common  pang  complain— 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed, 
Tell  us,  you'll  read  them  o'er  again. 

JfarcA&Uffl 


ON  FINDING  A  FAM. 

In  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt, 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  fann'd  lbs  fits* 
But  now  no  more  his  heart  will  melt, 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  i 


As  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 
The  aid  which  once  improved  the  light, 

And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 
Now  quenches  all  their  blue  in  night 


Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  i 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  i 
While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 

Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

The  Jlrrf,  though  not  a  spark  survive, 
Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  bum; 

The  fast,  alas !  can  ne'er  survive ; 
No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  return. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again, 
Not  always  doomed  its  heat  to  smother, 

It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 
Its  fonneitwarmth  around  another. 
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FABBWBLL  TO  THE  MUStf 

Thou  Power  t  who  hut  ruled  me  through  Infancy'* 

days, 

Young  offspring  of  Fancy,  'tis  time  we  should 

pert; 

Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays, 

The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from  my  heart. 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more, 
8hall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing ; 

The  feelings  of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar, 
Are  waited  far  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  eren  those  themes  are  departed  for  ever ; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  in- 
spire, 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  return,— alas,  never ! 

When  drain'd  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl, 
How  Tain  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong ! 

When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song  ? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Lore  in  the  desert  alone, 
Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 

Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are  flown  ? 
Ah,  no  1  for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be  mine. 

Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  I  lived  but  to 
lowe? 

Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  strain ! 
Bat  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move, 

When  I  scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them  again  ? 

Can  I  sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  hare  done, 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  Sires  } 

For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my  tone ! 
For  Heroes*  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires ! 

Untouched  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the  blast— 
Tis  hush'd ;  and  my  feeble  endeavors  are  o'er: 

And  those  who  hare  heard  it  will  pardon  the  past, 
When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrate 
no  more. 

And  soon  shall  its  wild  erring  notes  be  forgot, 
8mce  early  affection  and  love  is  o'ercast ; 

Oh !  blest  had  my  fate  been,  and  happy  my  lot, 
Had  the  first  strain  of  love  been  the  dearest,  the 
last. 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse !  since  we  now  can  ne'er 
meet; 
If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  surely  are 
few: 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  at  least  will  be  sweet— 
The  present-^which  seals  our  eternal  adieu. 

1807. 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD.* 

Ycttko  Oak  I  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine ; 

That  thy   dark-waving  branches  would  flourish 
around, 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 
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Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  years, 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  reared  thee  with 
pride; 
They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears,— 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can 
hide. 

I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and  since  that  fatal  hour, 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  sire ; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  power, 
Bnt  his  whose  neglect  may  have  made  tnet  expire. 

Oh !  hardy  thou  wert— even  now  little  care 
Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  wounds 
gently  heal ; 

But  thou  wert  not  fated  affection  to  share— 
For  who  could  suppose  that  a  stranger  would  feel  ? 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak !  lift  thy  head  for  awhile ; 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  run, 
The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile, 

When  Infancy's  years  of  probation  are  done. 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak !  tow'r  aloft  from  the  weeds, 
That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy  decay, 

For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  life's  early  seeds, 
And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty  display. 

Oh !  yet,  if  maturity's  years  may  be  thine, 
Though  /  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death. 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  shine 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter's  breath. 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  lightly  wave 
O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  canopy  laid; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  his  grave, 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  in  thy  shade. 

And  as  he  with  his  boys  shall  revisit  this  spot, 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  tread. 

Oh !  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne'er  be  forgot : 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life's  glowing  prime, 
Perhaps  he  has  poured  forth  his  young  simple  lay 

And  here  he  must  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  time 
Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity's  day. 

1807. 


LINES. 

OK  HBABIXQ  THAT  LADY  BTBOW  WAS  ILL.* 

And  thou  wert  sad— yet  I  was  not  with  thee ; 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near ; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not— and  pain  and  sorrow  here  1 
And  is  it  thus  ?— is  it  as  I  foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so;  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  the  wreck'd  heart  lies  cold, 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shstter'd  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb'd  and  wish  to  be  no  more, 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore, 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 
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1  am  too  well  avenged !— but  *twmi  my  right; 

Whate'er  my  tiai  might  be,  thou  wort  not  mot 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite— 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument. 

Mercy  is  for  the  merciful !— If  thou 

Hast  been  of  such,  'twill  be  accorded  now. 

Thy  nights  are  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  sleep!— 

Yes !  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  must  feel 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal, 
Per  thou  art  pillowM  on  a  curse  too  deep; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  wo  as  real ! 
1  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee ; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend, 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability    . 
Hadst  nought  to  dread— in  thine  own  weakness 


And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded, 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should 
And  thus  upon  the  world— trust  in  thy  truth— 
And  the  wild  fame  of  ray  ungovern'd  youth— 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that 
Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 
A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt ! 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord, 
And  heVd  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword, 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope— and  all  the  better  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart, 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife, 
And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part. 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice, 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold, 

For  present  anger  and  for  future  gold— 
And  buying  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  enter'd  into  crooked  ways, 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise, 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee— but  at  times, 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes, 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Janus-spirits— the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence— the  pretext 
Of  Prudence,  with  advantages  annex'd— 
The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend, 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end— 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy, 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won— 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done ! 

r,  1816. 


STANZAS. 

•'  oouu>  lovb  vok  ivsm." 

Could  Love  for  ever 
Bun  like  a  river, 
And  Time's  endeavor 

Be  tried  in  vain- 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure ; 
And  like  a  treasure 

We'd  hug  the  chain. 
But  since  our  sighing 
Bnds  not  in  dying, 

n'd  for  flying, 


Love  plumes  his  wmg ; 
Then  for  this  reason 
Let's  love  a  season, 
But  let  that  season  be  only  Spring. 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted 
And  all  hopes  are  thwarted. 

Expect  to  die) 
A  few  years  older, 
Ah !  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh ! 
When  link'd  together, 
In  every  weather, 
They  pluck  Love's  feather 

From  out  his  wing- 
Hell  stay  for  ever, 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  wnen  pent  the  8poeg 

*     like  Chiefr  of  Faction 
Hie  life  is  action— 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign, 
Obscures  bis  glory, 
Despot  no  more,  he 


Quits  with  disdain. 
Still,  still  advancing 
With  banners  glancing, 
His  power  enhancing, 

He  must  move  on— 
Repose  but  cloys  him. 
Retreat  destroys  him, 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne 

Wait  not,  fond  lover : 
Till  years  are  over, 
And  then  recover, 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing, 
With  wrath  and  railing 

AU  hideous  seem— 
While  first  decreasing, 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing, 
Wait  not  till  teasing 

All  passion  blight: 
If  once  diminiah'd 
Love's  reign  is  finish'd— 
Then  part  in  friendship,— and  bid  good-nigbt 

So  shall  Affection, 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy ; 
You  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated, 
Your  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. 
Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces* 
The  same  fond  faces 

As  through  the  past: 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors 
Reflect  but  rapture— not  least  though  met, 
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True,i 

Ask  more  than  patience ; 
What  desperations 

From  such  hare  risen! 
Bat  yet  remaining, 
What  Is  't  bat  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning, 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love. 
And  use  destroy  lore : 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  bat  for  boys— 
You'll  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter, 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  oat  your  joys. 


8TANZA8. 

90  A  XrVDOO  ATJL 

Oh  !— my  lonely— lonely— lonely— Pillow ! 
Where  is  my  lover  ?  where  is  my  lover  ? 
It  it  ha  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover? 
Fir— far  away !  and  alone  along  the  billow? 

Oh !  my  lonely— lonely— lonely— Pillow ! 
Why  most  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay  ? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowly, 
And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow. 

Oh !  thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow!        m 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking, 
In  return  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking ; 
Let  me  not  die  till  he  comes  back  o'er  the  billow. 

Then  if  then  wilt— no  more  my  lonely  Pillow, 
la  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him, 
And  then  expire  of  the  joy— but  to  behold  him ! 
Oh !  my  lonely  bosom !— oh !  my  lonely  Pillow ! 


OH,  NBVER  TALK  AGAIN  TO  ME! 


hte^Wi 
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Oh,  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies : 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadis. 
Although  her  eyes  be  not  of  bine, 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses; 
How  mr  its  own  expressive  hue 

The  languid  asure  eye  surpasses ! 

Prometheus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 

The  fire,  that  through  those  silken  lashes : 
In  darkest  glances  seem  to  roll, 

from  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes : 
And  on  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthened  flow  her  raven  tresses. 
You'd  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  feel, 

And  cnrl'd  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 


Our  English  maids  are  long  to  woo, 

And  frigid  even  in  possession : 
And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love's  confession : 
But  born  beneath  a  brighter  sun, 

For  love  ordain'd  the  Spanish  maid  is, 
And  who,— when  fondly,  fairly  won,— 

Enchants  you  like  the  girl  of  Cadis  ? 

The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette, 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble, 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate, 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold— 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

'Twill  love  you  long  and  love  yon  dearly. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love, 

Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial. 
For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 

Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger 
And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain, 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero, 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hesper, 
Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band, 

To  chaunt  the  sweet  and  hallow' d  vesper. 

In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder ; 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  roam 

'Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home, 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  girl  of  Cadis 


THE  THIRD  ACT  OF  MANFRED, 

nr  zn  onion*  ax  shapb,  as  fxbst  sjutt  to  thh 
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SCENE  I. 
A  Hall  in  the  Carte  of  Manfred. 

Manpeed  and  Hbbxah. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  bat  one  till 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 

Man.  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket 

Itiswell: 
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Thou  may'st  retire.  [Bxii  HaMiK. 

Man.  (alone.)  There  is  a  calm  upon  me— 
Inexplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Bid  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  now  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalon  "  found 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once ; 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tables  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  ? 

Re-enter  Hbbmav. 
Her.  My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  op  St.  Maubicb. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred ! 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father!  welcome  to  these 
walls: 
Thy  presence  honors  them,  and  bless  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count ! 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman  retire.    What  would  my  reverend 
guest  ?  [Exit  Herman. 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude;— Age  and  teal, 
my  office, 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted,  neighborhood 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumors  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name— a  noble  name 
For  centuries ;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpaired ! 

Man.  Proceed,— I  listen. 

Abbot.  Tis  said  thou  holdest  converse  with  the 
things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  communest.    I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 
things? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren— the  scared  peasantry— 
Rven  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life's  in  peril. 

Man.  Take  it 

Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy— 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to 
heaven. 

Man.  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply ;  whate'er 
1  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.  'Have  I  sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  punish !  • 


►  k«01b*p«odf«ldMl,Mfi»ulhUl  tte  original 


Abbot.  Then,  hear  and  tosmbie!    For  the  He* 
strong  wretch 
Who  in  the  mail  of  innate  hardihood 
Would  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins, 
There  is  the  stake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth 
eternal— 
Man.  Charity,  most  reverend  father, 
Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menses, 
That  I  would  call  thee  back  to  it :  but  say, 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Abbot.  It  may  be  there  «i 

Things  that  would  shake  thee— tat  I  keep  fh*a 

back, 
And  give  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent. 
Then  if  thou  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 
To  penitence,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  laa>4s 
To  the  monastery—* 
Man.  I  understand  thee,-wril 

Abbot.  Expect  no  mercy;  I  have  wat.aed  &M 
Man.  (opening  the  caeket.)  Stap 

There  is  a  gift  for  thee  within  this  casket. 

[Makf&bd  opens  the  casket,  strides  a  Kgkt  **>< 
burns  tome  incense. 
Ho !  Ashtaroth ! 

The  Demon  Ashtaboth  appears,  singing  as  foOstm 

The  raven  sits 

On  the  raven  stone, 
And  his  black  wing  flits 

O'er  the  milk-white  bone ; 
To  and  fro,  as  the  night  winds  blow, 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings ; 
And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone,* 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 

The  fetters  creak— and  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound; 
And  this  is  the  tune  by  the  light  of  the  moon 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round,— 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 

Merrily,  merrily  speeds  the  ball : 
The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  cloafr 

Flock  to  the  witches'  carnival. 


Abbot.  I  fear  thee  1 
Avaunt  thee,  evil  one !— help,  ho !  without  then! 
Man.  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhorn—to  i" 
peak- 
To  Its  extremest  peak— watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise ;  let  him  gase,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven, 
But  harm  him  not ;  and  when  the  morrow  breakt, 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell— away  with  him ! 
Ash.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too, 
Convent  and  all  to  bear  him  company  ? 
Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present  Tats 

him  up. 
Ash.  Come,  friar  I  now  an  exorcism  or  two, 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

[Ashtaboth  disappears  with  the  Abbot,  sny 

ing  ae  JoUowl: 
A  prodigal  son  and  a  maid  undone, 

And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year; 
And  a  wordly  monk  and  a  pregnant  nun, 
Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 
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Man.  Why  would  thif  fool  break  in  on  mo,  and 
forco 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  ?— no  matter, 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  heart  sickens 
And  weighs  a  fix'd  foreboding  on  my  soul; 
But  it  is  calm— calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ;  the  winds  are  still, 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat, 
And  every  thought  a  wound,  till  I  am  scarr*d 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me.— What  now  ? 

Re-enter  Herman. 

Her.  My  lord,  yon  bade  me  wait  on  yon  at  sunset: 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  so? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[Maktobp  mdwmees  to  the  window  of  the  Matt. 
Glorious  orb!*  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  unmseassd  mankind,  the  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return.— 
Most  glorious  orb !  that  were  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal'd ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons !  thou  material  God ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown-* 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow !  thou  chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons  1  Monarch  of  the  dimes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for,  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Eren  as  our  outward  aspects ;— thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory !    Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.    He  is  gone : 
I  follow.  [Exit  Manfbsd. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Mountain*.— The  Cattle  of  Manfred  at  eome 
distance.— A  Terrace  before  a  Tower.— Time, 
Twilight. 

HiBXAir,   Kajtobl,  and    other   Dependante   of 
MaXvrbd. 
Her.  Tie  strange  enough ;  night  after  night,  for 


He  hath  pursed  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  within  it,— 
60  have  we  all  been  ofttimes ;  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 


One  chamber  where  none  enter;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  eome  these  three  years, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  Twere  dangerous  ;• 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her.  Ah !  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 
And  couldst  lay  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the 

castle- 
How  many  years  is't  ? 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  ? 

Manuel  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits: 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud,— but  gay  and  free,- 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  than  day,  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times !  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.   Oh !  I  have  sees 
Some  strange  things  in  these  few  years.* 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly  | 

Relate  me  some,  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel.  That  was  a  night  indeed!  I  do  remember 
'Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ;— yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then,— 
So  like  it  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower,— 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings— her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  seem'd  to  love, 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 
The  lady  Astarte,  his— 

Her.  Look— look— the  tower— 

The  tower's  on  fire.    Oh,  heavens  and  earth !  what 

sound, 
What  dreadful  sound  is  that? 

[A  crash  like  thunder. 

Manuel.  Help,  help,  there !— to  the  rescue  of  the 
Count, 
The  Count's  in  danger,— what  ho !  there !  approach  1 
[The  Servants,  Vassals,   and  Peasantry  op 
proach,  stupijted  with  terror. 
U  there  be  any  of  you  who  have  heart 
And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 
Those  in  distress— pause  not— but  follow  me— 
The  portal's  open,  follow.  [Majtobl  poet  w* 

Her.  Come— Who  follows  ? 

What,  none  of  ye  ?— ye  recreants !  sharer  then 
Without    I  will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
His  few  remaining  years  unaided. 

[Hinjf  aw  gom  ft*. 
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VasmL  Hark!— 

No— all  it  sflent-net  a  breath— the  tea 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  blase  it  also  gone : 
What  may  thm  mean?    Letfeenter! 

PmimT.  Faith,  B»tlfr- 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  two,  or  mora,  will  join, 
I  than  will  stay  behind;  bnt,  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  aee  precisely  to  what  end. 

fnuoL  Ceaae  your  vain  prating    come. 

He's  deed. 
Her.  (within.)  Not  so— even  now  methonght  he 
moyed; 
Bnt  it  is  dark— to  bear  him  gently  out— 
Softly— how  cold  he  it  1  take  care  of  hit  templet 
In  winding  down  the  staircase. 


.Re-enter  Xaxvbx.  mnd  Human, 
in  their  arm*. 


bearing  VjjmMto 


Jfnimsf.  Hie  to  the  cattle,  tome  of  ye,  and  bring 
What  aid  yon  can.    Saddle  the  barb,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city— quick!  tome  water  there ! 
Her.  His  cheek  it  black— bnt  there  it  a  mint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.    Some  water. 

[They  tprmhle  Maxvud  with  water:  after  a 
t  be  gvm  eonu  eignt  qf  Itfe. 


He  seems  to 

cheerly,  Count ! 
He  mores  hit  lips— canst  hear  him?    IimoU, 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[Hxbxax  Midway  his  head  and  Ntfrninj. 
Her.  I  hear  a  word 

Or  two— but  indistinctly— what  it  next  ? 
What's  to  be  done?  let's  bear  him  to  the  castle. 
[Majtfbsd  motion*  with  hit  hand  not  to  rwenema 


Manual.  He  disapproves— and  'twere  of  no  avail— 
He  changes  rapidly. 
Her.  Twill  toon  be  oyer. 

MamwL  Oh!  what  a  death  is  this!  that  I  ahmdd 
live 
To  ahake  my  gray  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigismund.— And  such  a  death  I 
Alone— we  know  not  how    unahrived— untestded— 
With  strange  aeeompaniments  and  fearful  signs 
I  shudder  at  the  sight— but  mutt  not  leave  bam. 
Man.  (ty?  fa  king  faintly  and  stonily  J  Old  man! 
•tit  not  to  difieuH  to  die. 

[Mumuo  having  toad  Oat  emmrat. 
Her.  Hit  eyes  are  fix'd  and  Kftlett     He  in  gone. 
Clots  them.— My  old  hand  quiisfltv— 
Jne  oepartt"-" 
Whither?    Idreadto thmk— bntheiagoma! 
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Bob  SoirCBBT !  You're  a  poet— Post-laureate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  nee, 
Although  'tb  true  that  yon  turned  out  a  Tory  at 

Last,— yours  has  lately  been  a  common  case*— 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade !  what  are  ye  at? 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  ont  of  place  ? 
A  neet  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  "four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  in  apyel 

U. 

«  Which  pye  being  open'd  they  began  to  flteg," 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good,) 

M  A  dainty  dish  to  sei  before  the  King," 
Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food  j— 

And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing, 
Bnt  like  a  hawk  encumber'd  with  his  hood,— 

Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation— 

I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation.* 

in. 

Ton,  Bob !  are  rather  Insolent,  yon  know, 
At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 

To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below, 
jWid  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish ; 

And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so, 
And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 

Gasping  on  deck,  because  yon  soar  too  high,  Bob, 

And  nil,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry,  Bob ! 

IV. 
And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  "  Excursion," 

(I  think  the  quarto  holds  fire  hundred  pages,) 
Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  version 

Of  his  new  system  to  perplex  the  ssges 
Tis  poetry— at  least  by  bis  assertion, 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages 
And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 
To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 


Yon— Gentlemen !  by  dint  of  long  seclusion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick,  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion, 
That  Poesy  hath  wreathes  for  you  alone: 

There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion, 

Which  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakee  In 
ocean. 

VL 

I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 
Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice, 

For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought, 
Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 

You  have  your  salary ;  was't  for  that  you  wrought }    ' 
And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise.* 

You're  shabby  fellows    true    but  poets  still,  ' 

And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hilL 

vn. 

Your  bays  may  hide  the  boldness  of  your  brows* 
Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes ;— let  them  go- 
To  you  I  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs— 

And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below, 
The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  inherent  glow:  [try  , 
Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  CrabbewiU  [ 
'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity.  | 

VHI. 
For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 

Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 
I  wish  your  fete  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses, 

The  feme  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need ; 
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And  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  fall 
Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 
Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

IX. 

He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 
(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 

Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 
Being  only  injured  by  his  own  assertion ; 

And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion, 

The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 

To—God  knows  where— for  no  one  else  can  know. 


If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 
Milton  appeal'd  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 

If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 
And  makes  the  word  "  Miltonic  "  meai 

He  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs, 
Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime; 

He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 

But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XI. 
Think'st  thou,  could  he— the  blind  Old  Man— arise 

Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freese  once  more 
The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophecies, 

Or  be  alive  again— again  all  hoar 
With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes, 

And  heartless  daughters    worn— and  pale* — and 
Would  As  adore  a  sultan  ?  he  obey  [poor, 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereagh  ?f 

XII. 
Cold-blooded,  smooth-faced,  placid  miscreant ! 

Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin'<s  gore, 
And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 

Transferr*d  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore, 
The  vulgarest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want, 

With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more. 
To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  fix'd, 
And  offer  poison  long  already  mix'd. 
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•  Mf^|a|teMfladtvaniwt».Mia«^«TO«ldMflM«hlni«riMMt» 
h.wir*hrfhlmrfhbhooto,torid«eh^Unf>wlpl«r^rWmtoU»«oooc«B7 
of  hb  boon,  *a^  **.  HkfcdinpooNefau<Mitng«,brthMap»nnl«iid 
a  bMu,  am*  hro  teen  dnfuUrty  painful.  Hajrlev  compara*  him  to  Law. 
Sat  put  AM,  Life  of  MUua,  bjr  W,  Ha/la*  (or  Bailtj ,  at  apsft  hi  thiattt- 
tfanbofen 

t<hy- 


2  dMfctlf  NLaianate"aad  "IaeatfaiNte  good  rtyrwea,  but  dm  mj, 
BmJoaaoDittdtoSylreMar.whoahaacngaa  Won  to  dgnna  vfeh— 
"I,  Job 

Jo  mm  a»V9ml-MIt  Baa  Jooma,  Uj  with  joor 
•Tltfftbuiibj»8.H-^«Mb("MUBeo  ~ 


Jootoo,"  but  It  b  »•«•.' 


UH  v 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase  \ 

Ineffably— legitimately  vile,  \ 

That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise,   ' 
Nor  foes— all  nations— condescend  to  smile,— 

Not  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blast 
From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil, 

Illtl  luiili  Ana  UUrns  lo  ijfve  the  world  a  notisi 

Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 


XIV. 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade,  x 

And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 

Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid, 
States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  c 

Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made- 
Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind— 

A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who  meads  old  chant,  - 

With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind, 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind, 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  fit,  \ 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters,* — blind 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit, 
Fearless— because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice, 
Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a  vice, 

XVI. 
Where  shall  I  turn  me  not  to  view  its  bonds, 

For  I  will  never  foel  them ;— Italy ! 
Thy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds       [thee* 

Beneath  the  lie  this  8tate-thing  breath'd  e'er 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  wound* 

Have  voices— tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  has  sUvoh    wllies    kings    armies  soil, 
And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  3L 

XVII. 
Meantime— S>  Laureate— I  proceed  to  dedicate  \ 

In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you.         , 
And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  predicate,    . 

'Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  "  buff  and  blue ; " 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 

Apostasy's  so  fashionable,  too, 
To  keep  one  creed's  a  task  grown  <a 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian' 

Vaate, 
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m 


CANTO  I.   . 

I  wast  a  hero :— en  uncommon  want.  , 

When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a  new  one, 

TQ1»  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant,  •» 
The  age  diaooTen  he  is  not  the  true  one ;  v 

Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  Taunt,   '  -* 
I'll  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan : 

We  all  haTe  seen  him  in  the  pantomine  '.* 

Sent  to  the  deril  somewhat  ere  his  time.     t» 

II. 
Vernon,  the  butcher  Cumberland,  Wolfe,  Hawke, 

Prince  Ferdinand,  Granby,  Burgoyne,  Keppel, 
B"vil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk,  [Howe, 

And  iill'd  their  flpt-^oslsTlien,  111LU  Wellesley  now; 
Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  monarchs  stalk, 

Followers  of  fame,  "  nine  farrow  M  of  that  sow: 
France,  too,  had  Buonaparte  and  Dumourier 
Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 

in. 

Barnare,  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Mirabeau,     ^ 
Petion,  Cloots,  Danton,  Marat,  La  Fayette, l- 

Were  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know ,  " 
And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 

Joubert,  Hoche,  Marceau,  Lannes,  Dessaix,  Moreauf}4h< 
With  many  of  the  military  set,  « 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times,    . 

But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes.  ., 


IV. 
Nelson  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war,     *     , 

And  stQl  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turn'd ;  '•' 
There's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar,  **- 

Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inurn'd ;       i  - 
Because  the  army's  grown  more  popular, 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concern*  d : 
Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service,  L 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis.  <~ 

V. 
Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon,1 

And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 
A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same 

But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page, 
And  so  have  been  forgotten ; — I  condemn  none, 

Bat  can't  find  any  in  the  present  age 
Fit  for  my  poem,  (that  is,  for  my  new  one ;) 
So,  as  I  hare  said,  111  take  my  friend  Don  Joan. 

VI. 
Most  epic  poets  plunge  in  "  mediae  res," 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road,) 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  yon  please, 

What  went  before    by  way  of  episode, 
While  seated  alter  dinner  at  his  ease, 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode, 
Palace  or  garden,  paradise  or  cavern, 
Which  serves  the  happy  couple  for  a  tavern. 


That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine— 
My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning : 

The  regularity  of  my  design 
Forbids  all  wanderings  as  the  worst  of  sinning, 

And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line, 
(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning,) 

Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father, 

And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you'd  rather. 

vin. 

In  Seville  was  he  born,  a  pleasant  city,  \ 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women— he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 

So  says  the  proverb— and  I  quite  agree ; 
Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadis  perhaps,  but  that  you  soon  may  see  :— 
Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  oall'd  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX.  . 

His  father's  name  was  Jose— Don,  of  course  1 

A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain  \ 

Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 

Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain , 
A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse, 

Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again, 
Than  Jose  who  begot  our  hero,  who 
Begot— but  that's  to  come— Well,  to  renew  * 


X. 

His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known— 
In  every  Christian  language  ever  named, 
With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone^ 
e  made  the  deveresi  people"  Quiie  ashamed, 
-1  tt~t  *hir  imri  Tit1!  imrnird  imTj  ffrnM*T" 

so  very  muoh  exceeded 

own  way  by  all  the  tlUnftsTBaTshe  did. 


XI. 
Her  memory  was  a  mine :  she  knew  by  heart 

All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope, 
So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part, 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's  copy 
For  her  Feinagle's  were  an  useless  art, 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop— he 
Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as  j 

That  which  adorned  the  brain  of  Donna  Ines.        ! 


XII. 


Her  favorite  science  was  the  mathematical, 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity, 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all, 
Her  serious  sayings  darken'd  to  sublimity ; 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 
A  prodigy— her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslin, 

And  other  stuns,  with  which  I  won't  stay  pussling. 

XIII. 
She  knew  the  Latin— that  is,  "  the  Lords  prayer,'1 

And  Greek,  the  alphabet,  I'm  nearly  sure ; 
She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there, 

Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure : 
For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care, 

At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure ; 
Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  problem. 
As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  ennoble  'em. 
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XIV. 


She  liked  the  English  and  Ik*  Hihmr  tongue, 
And  said  there  wis  analogy  between  'em ; 

She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song,      [*em 
But  I  must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who've  seen 

Bat  this  I've  heard  her  say,  and  cent  he  wrong,  ['em, 
And  sfi  may  think  which  way  their  judgmanm  lean. 

«<•Tis8tran«^-^eHebwwn<mnwhiehnlean•«Iaea>, 

The  English  always  use  to  govern  d       n." 

XV. 
Some  women  use  their  tongues— she  looVd  a  lecture, 

Bach  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  brow  a  homily, 
An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director, 

(like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Homily, 
The  Law's  expounder,  and  the  8tate'e  corrector, 
Whose  suicide  wee  almost  an  anomaly— 
\     One  lad  example  more,  timt"  AH  k  vanity,"—  . 
\    (The  jury  lm>ught  their  verdict  m"Insmnety/0 

XVI. 

i     In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation,       [covers, 
1  •    Hiss   Edge-worth's  novels  stepping   bom  their 
i    Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  hooks  on  education, 
\       «  Or  Coefteb's  Wife  "  set  out  in  qnest  of  lovers, 
\  Morality's  prim  persenhleation, 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  discovers ; 
To  others'  share  let  "  let  female  errors  fall," 
For  she  had  not  even  one— the  worst  of  aH. 

XVII. 
Oh !  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel— 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  comparison ; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison ; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 
Save  Oine  "  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar  » 

xvni. 

Perfect  sne  was,  tat  us  perfection  is 
Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours, 

Where  our  first  parents  never  learn'd  to  kiss 
TQ1  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier  bowers* 

Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss, 
(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours,) 

Don  Jose,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 

Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 

XIX. 
He  was  a  mortal  of  the  caretes*  kind, 

With  no  great  love  for  learning  or  the  learn'd* 
Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind, 

And  never  dream'd  his  lady  was  ooneern'd ; 
The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 

To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'ertarn'd, 
Whisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  seme  eaid  ftps; 
But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  wffl  dew 

XX. 

Now  Bonne  Inet  had,  with  all  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities  j 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  beer  H, 
And  sueh  indeed  she  was  in  her  moralities ; 

But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit, 
And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fancies  with  realities, 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 

Of  getting  her  Hege  lord  into  a  scrape. 


XXL 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 
Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can, 
Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  en  unprepared. 

That  you  might  "brain  them  with  their  lady's  fin,* 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands, 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

XXIX 
TU  a  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 

With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education, 
Or  gentlemen  who,  though  well-born  and  bred. 

Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 
I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 

I'm  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station, 
But— oh !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  henpeck'd  yov.aU  ? 

xxni. 

Don  Jose  and  his  lady  qnarrefl'd    why 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine, 
Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

'Twas  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine; 
I  loathe  that  low  vice,  curiositrj    .  „ 

But  if  there's  any  thing  in  which  I  shine, 
Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends'  affairs, 
Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 

And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 
Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind ; 

I  think  the  foolish  people  were  possess'd. 
For  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  find, 

Although  their  porter  afterwards  eonfeas'd— 
But  that's  no  matter,  and  the  worst's  behind. 

For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs. 

A  pail  of  housemaid's  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A  little  curly-headed,  good-foiHMtMng, 
And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth  ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth ; 

Instead  of  quarrelling  had  they  been  hut  Wth  in 
Their  senses,  they'd  have  sent  young  nwaesjr  forth 

To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at  home 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  coma. 

XXVI. 
Don  Jose  and  the  Donna  Ines  led 

For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life, 
Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead ; 

They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife, 
Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred, 

And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 
Until  at  length  the  emothet'd  fire  broke  out, 
And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt 

xxvn. 

For  Ines  call'd  some  druggist*  and  phyaioiana, 
And  triad  to  prove  her  loving  lord  waa  anna* 

But  as  he  had  some  lucid  intermissions, 
8he  next  decided  he  was  only  bad; 

Yet  when  they  ask'd  her  for  depositions, 
No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 

Save  that  their  duty  both  to  man  and  God 

Required  this  conduct— which  seem'd  very  odd. 
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xxvm. 

She  kepi  *  journal,  shore  bis  fcnlts  were  noted, 
And  open'd  certain  trunks  of  book*  and  letters, 

All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted ; 
And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 

Besides  her  good  old  grandmother,  (who  doted;) 
The  hearers  of  her  ease  became  repeaters, 

Then  advocates,  inqoJsitors,  and  judges, 

Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 
And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 

With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 
Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore, 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill'd,  and  nobly  chose 
If  ever  to  say  a  word  about  them  more— 

Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose, 
And  saw  kk  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 
That  all  the  world   exekim'd,    "What   magna- 
nimity!" 

XXX. 

No  doubt,  this  patience,  when  the  world  is  damning 
Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends ;  [us, 

Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimous, 
The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends ; 

And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  "  malm  ammw," 
Conduct  like,  this  by  by  no  means  comprehends ; 

Revenge  in  person's  certainly  no  virtue, 

But  then  'tis  not  my  fault  if  othen  hurt  yon, 

XXXI. 
And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stones, 

And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 
rm  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know,  no  more  is 

Any  one  else— they  were  become  traditional; 
Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories        [all 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing 
And  science  profits  by  this  resurrection — 
Bend  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dissection. 


XXXII. 
Their  friends  had  tried  a  reconciliation, 

Then  their  relations,  who  made  matters 
(Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occasion 

To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  recourse- 
I  can't  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation :) 

The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce, 
But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 
Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jose  died* 


XXXIII. 
He  died:  and  most  unluckily,  because, 

According  to  all  hints  I  eould  collect 
From  counsel  learned  in  those  kind  of  laws, 

(Although  their  talk's  obscure  and  droumspect,) 
His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  cause ; 

A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 
To  public  reeling,  which  on  this  occasion 
Was  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 

XXJXV. 
But  ah!  he  died;  and  buried  with  him  lay 

The  public  fooling  and  the  lawyers'  fees: 
His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 

A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 
A  priest  the  other— at  least  so  they  say: 

I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  disease- 
He  died  of  the  slow  fever  called  the  tertian, 
And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversiotu 


XXXV. 

Yet  Jose  wee  an  honorable  man, 
That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well ; 

Therefore  his  frailties  I'll  no  further  scan, 
Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell ; 

And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 

As  Nomas'*,  (who  was  also  named  Pompilius,) 

He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  bilious. 

XXXVI. 
Whate'er  might  be  his  worthlessnesa  or  worth, 

Poor  fellow  1  he  had  many  things  to  wound  him, 
Let's  own,  since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth ; 

It  was,  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him, 
Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth,       [him ; 

Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  ahiver'd  round 
No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 
Save  death  or  Doctors'  Commons «  so  he  died. 

XXXVII. 
Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a  chanoery-suit,  and  messages,  and  lands, 
Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care, 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands ; 
Ines  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair, 

And  answer'd  hut  to  nature's  just  demands ; 
An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother 
Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

xxxvin. 

Sages  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 
Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon, 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree, 
(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  from  Arragon :) 

Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 
In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again, 

He  learn'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery, 

And  how  to  scale  a  fortress— or  a  nunnery. 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Ines  most  desired, 

And  saw  herself  each  day  before  all 
The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired,  , 

Was  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moml ;  \ 
Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired,  \ 

And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all» 
Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 
To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 
The  languages,  especially  the  dead, 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse, 
The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 

To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use, 
In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read ; 

But  not  a  page  of  any  thing  that's  loose. 
Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species, 
Was  ever  suffered,  lest  he  should  grow  vicious. 

XIX 
His  classic  studies  made  a  little  pusxle, 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle, 

But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 
His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle, 

And  for  their  <£neids,  Iliads,  and  Odyssey*, 
Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 
For  Dona  Ines  dreaded  the  mythology. 
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XLII. 
Ovid's  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him ; 

Anacreon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample ; 
Catullus  scarcely  had  a  decent  poem ; 

I  don't  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example, 
Although*  Longinus  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn  [pie ; 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  am* 
But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  "  Formaum  pastor  Cotythm." 

XLIII. 
Lucretius'  irrellgion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food, 
Tcan't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong, 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good, 
For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song, 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude: 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 
Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 

Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place. 
Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision, 

The  grosser  parts ;  but,  fearful  to  deface 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission, 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case, 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,4 
Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index ; 

XLV. 

For  there  we  have  them  all  "  at  one  fell  swoop," 
Instead  of  being  scatter'd  through  the  pages ; 

They  stand  forth  marshall'd  in  a  handsome  troop, 
To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 

fill  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 
To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 

Instead  of  standing  staring  altogether, 

Like  garden  gods— and  not  so  decent,  either. 

XLVI. 

The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  all 

Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined ;  and  how  they 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all, 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray, 
Is  more  than  I  know— but  Don  Juan's  mother 
Kept  this  hersolf,  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XLVII. 
Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured, 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints ; 
To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured, 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 
But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  insured, 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
As  Saint  Augustine,  in  his  fine  Confessions, 
Which  made  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions. 

XLVni. 
This,  too,  was  a  seal'd  book  to  little  Juan— 

I  can't  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right, 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight; 
Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one, 

Tou  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright ; 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life— 
I  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 


XLIX. 
Young  Juan  wax'd  in  goodnness  and  grace: 

At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 

As  e'er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  given: 
He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace, 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  right  read  to  hew* 
For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  the  otta 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother, 


At  six,  I  said  he  was  a  charming  child, 
At  twelve,  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boy : 

Although  in  infancy  a  little  wild, 
They  tamed  him  down  among  them :  to  destroy 

His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil'd, 
At  least  it  seem'd  so ;  and  his  mother's  joy 

Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady, 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

LI. 

I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  have  them  st3L 

But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  then; 

I  knew  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 

In  character— but  it  would  not  be  lair 
From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill ; 

He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair- 
But  scandal's  my  aversion— I  protest 
Against  all  evil  speaking,  even  in  jest 

Ln. 

For  my  part  I  say  nothing— nothing— but 

Tkit  I  will  say— my  reasons  are  my  own- 
That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I  hare  none) 
TU  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone ; 
No— no— I'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  college,     v 
For  there  it  was  I  piek'd  up  my  own  knowledge- 

Lra. 

For  there  one  learns— 'tis  not  for  me  to  bout 
Though  I  acquired— but  I  pass  over  ttcf, 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  loit :        % 
I  say  that  there's  the  place— but  "F*f*s»** 

I  think  I  piek'd  up,  too,  as  well  as  most, 
Knowledge  of  matters— but,  no  matter  ■ 

I  never  married— but,  I  think,  I  know 

That  sons  should  not  be  educated  so. 

LIV. 

Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age» 
Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit;  heeeeen 

Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a  page  I 
And  every  body  but  his  mother  deem'd 

Him  almost  man ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage, 
And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  haveKrt"»»J 

If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 

Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious. 

LV. 

Among  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 
Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion,  | 

There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
Pretty  were  but  to  givcaTeeble  notion 

Of  many  charms,  in  her  as  natural 
As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean, 

Her  sone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid* 

(But  this  lalt  simile  is  trite  and  stupid.) 
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LVT. 
The  darkness  of  her  oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin : 
(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 

In  Spain,  yon  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin.) 
When  proud  Grenada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdil  wept,  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
Her  great-great-grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

Lvn. 

She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 
With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 

His  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should  be: 
At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown, 

In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 
That  they  bred  in  and  in,  as  might  be  shown, 

Harrying  their  cousins— nay,  their  aunts  and  nieces, 

Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

LVIII. 
This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 

Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh ; 
For,  from  a  root,  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain, 

Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh ; 
The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain ; 

But  there's  a  rumor  which  I  fain  would  hush — 
Tls  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 
Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law.  * 

LIX. 
However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 

Improving  still  through  every  generation 
Until  it  center'd  in  an  only  son, 

Who  left  an  only  daughter ;  my  narration 
Hay  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 

Could  be  but  Julia,  (who  on  this  occasion 
I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about,)  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

LX. 
Her  eye  (I'm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  Are 
Until  she  spoke,  then,  through  its  soft  disguise 

Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire, 
And  love  than  either ;  and  there  would  arise 

A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 
But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through  and  chasten 'd  down  the 
whole. 

LXI. 
Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster'd  o'er  a  brow 

Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair  and  smooth ; 
Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow, 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
Counting  at  times  to  a  transparent  glow, 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning ;  she,  in  sooth, 
Possess'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common 
Her  stature  tall— I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

Lxn. 

Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 
Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty ; 

And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  onb, 
Twere  better  to  have  two  of  flve-and-twenty, 

a«pecially  in  countries  near  the  sun  : 
And  now  I  think  on't,  "  mi  vien  in  mente," 

Wies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue, 

"«fcr  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty 


LXIII. 
'Tis  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say, 

And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun, 
Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay, 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on, 
That,  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray, 

The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone : 
What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery, 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climates'*  snltrv. 

LXIV. 
Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  north ! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth, 

('Twas  snow  that  brought  St.  Anthony  to  reason ; ) 
Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth, 

By  laying  whate'er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who  must  pay  a  handsome  price, 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 

Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord,  ) 

A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who     / 

Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr'd : 
They  lived  together  as  most  people  do, 

Suffering  each  others'  foibles  by  accord, 
And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two  ; 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it, 

For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it. 

LXVI. 
Julia  was— yet  I  never  could  see  why— 

With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favorite  friend ; 
Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy, 

For  not  a  line  had  Julia  ever  penn'd : 
Some  people  whisper  (but  no  doubt  they  lie, 

For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 
That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage, 
Forgojt  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 

LXVH. 
And  that,  still  keeping  up  the  old  connexion, 

Which  time  had  lately  render'd  much  more  cheats, 
She  took  his  lady  also  in  affection, 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 
She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 

And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste ; 
And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  ?)  silence  scandal, 
At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle. 

Lxvni. 

I  can't  ten  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 
With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 

Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown ; 

Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 
Indifferent  from  the  first  or  callous  grown : 

I'm  really  puzsled  what  to  think  or  say, 

8he  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a  way. 

LXIX. 
Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Caress'd  him  often,  such  a  tiling  might  be 
Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled 

When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he , 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled  x 

When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three ; 
These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations. 
Particularly  among  sun-burnt  nations 
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LXX. 
Whate'er  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 

Changed ;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy; 
Their  looks  cast  down  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 

And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye ; 
There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 

That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why, 
But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 
Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXXI. 

Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind, 
And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 

Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 
A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 

And  slight,  so  Tery  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
Twas  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fiery  art 

lake  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart. 

LXXII. 
And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 

She  look'd  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile, 
As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 

She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  the  while, 
For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core : 

Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile, 
And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth. 
And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

T.TTTTT 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 

Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 
Its  working  through  the  vainly-guarded  eye, 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  'tis  still  the  same  hypocrisy ; 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate 

Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

lxxtv. 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left ; 

All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession, 
Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft, 

And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 

Embarrass'd  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 

LXXV. 
Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate, 

For  honor's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake: 
Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great, 

And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarquin  quake— 
She  pray'd  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace, 
As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case. 

LXXVI. 

She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Juan  more, 
And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother, 

And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 
Which,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  in  another  $ 

Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore- 
Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 

Tis  surely  Juan  now— No  1  I'm  afraid 

That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  further  pray'd. 


lxxvil 

She  now  determined  that  a  virtuous  woman 
8hould  rather  face  and  overcome  temptation, 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  sensation, 

That  is  to  say  a  thought,  beyond  the  common 
Preference  that  we  must  feel  upon  occasion 

For  people  who  are  pleasanter  than  others, 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

lxxvth. 

And  even  if  by  chance— and  who  can  teO? 

The  devil's  so  very  sly— she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well, 

And  if,  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 
slight  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  quell 

Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  they*reo?si 
And,  if  the  man  should  ask,  'tis  but  denial; 
I  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 

LXXIX. 

And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  eUrine, 
Bright  and  immaculate,  unmixed  and  pure, 

Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine, 
And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure, 

Platonic,  perfect,  "just  such  love  as  mine;" 
Thus  Julia  said— and  thought  so,  to  be  sure, 

And  so  I'd  have  her  think,  were  I  the  man      / 

On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 

8nch  love  is  innocent  and  may  exist 
Between  young  persons  without  any  danger; 

A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  kissed; 
For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I'm  a  stranger* 

But  hear  these  freedoms  for  the  utmost  list 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  ranger : 

If  people  go  beyond,  'tis  quite  a  crime, 

But  not  my  fault^-I  tell  them  all  in  time. 

LXXXI. 
Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  timfts, 

Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 
In  young  Don  Juan's  favor,  and  to  him  its 

Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion ; 
And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 
'  Etherial  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 
He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together— 
I  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 

ixxxn. 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 

In  mail  of  proof— her  purity  of  soul, 
She,  for  the  future,  of  her  strength  convinced* 

And  that  her  honor  was  a  rock,  or  mole, 
Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 

With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control- 
But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 
Is  that  which  must  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel 

Lxxxm. 

Her  plan  she  deemed  both  innocent  and  I*"1**' 
And,  surely,  with  a  strippling  of  sixteen     l** 

Not  scandal's  fangs  could  fix  on  much  thafs  sens* 
Or,  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean 

Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  i>eaceMi 
A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene  f 

Christians  have  burned  each  other,  quite  PeI8nff?, 

That  all  the  apostles  would  have  done  as  they  duu 
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LXXXIV. 

And  if,  m  the  meantime,  her  husband  d^ed, 
But  heaven  forbid  that  each  a  thought  should 

Her  brain,  though  in  a  dream,  (and  then  she  sigh'd !) 
Never  could  she  survive  that  common  loss ; 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 
I  only  say  suppose  it—infer  not. 

(This  should  be  ertfre  nous,  for  Julia  thought 

In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought.) 

LXXXV. 
I  only  say  suppose  this  supposition : 

Juan,  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate, 
Would  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition ; 

Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late ; 
And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 

The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great 
For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love 
I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 
So  much  for  Julia.    Now  we'll  turn  to  Juan, 

Poor  little  fellow !  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea, 
He  puzzled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one, 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming, 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXVII. 
80ent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 

His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 
Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know, 

His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude : 
I'm  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so, 

But  then  I  beg  it  may  be  understood 
.By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 
V  A  hermit's,  with  a  harem  for  a  grot 

LXXXVIII. 
"Oh love!  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 

Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 

And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine.*' 
The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,6 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  line, 
For  that  same  twining  "  transport  and  security" 
Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 
The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 

To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind. 
The  very  thing  which  every  body  feds, 

As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find, 
That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturbed  at  meals 

Or  love : — I  won't  say  more  about,  "  entwined" 
Or  "  transport,"  as  we  know  all  that  before, 
But  beg  "  security"  will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 

Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks, 

Thinking  unutterable  things :  he  threw 
Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 
There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books, 
And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through, 
/    83  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible, 
l    Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 
!  76 


XCI. 


He,  Juan,  (and  not  Wordsworth,)  so  pursued 
His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul, 

Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood, 
Had  mitigated  part,  thought  not  the  whole 

Of  its  disease ;  he  did  the  best  he  could 
With  things  not  very  subject  to  control, 

And  turn'd,  without  perceiving  his  condition,  kl 

like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician.  ¥ 

XCI1. 
He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth, 

Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars, 
And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth; 

And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes  and  of  wars 
How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth. 

Of  air  balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 
To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

XCIII. 
Im thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 

Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 
Which  some  are  born  with,  but  the  most  part  learn 

To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why : 
Twas  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concent 

His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky ; 
If  you  think  'twas  philosophy  that  this  did,  * 
I  can't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted.         f 

xcrv. 

He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 

And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers, 

And  how  the  goddesses  come  down  to  men : 
He  miss'd  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours, 

And,  when  he  looked  upon  his  watch  again, 
He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winner- 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

xcv. 

Sometimes  he  turn'd  to  gaze  upon  his  book, 
Boscan,  or  Oarcilasso ; — by  the  wind 

Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look, 
So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 

Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook, 
As  if  'twere  one  wherein  magicians  bind 

Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 

According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCVI. 
Thu*  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  away, 

Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted ; 
Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay, 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 
A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay, 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  grants* 
With—several  other  things,  which  I  forget, 
Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet. 

XCVII. 
These  lonely  walks  and  lengthening  reveries 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes ; 
She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may  and  must 
Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 

Her  only  son  with  question  or  surmise ; 
Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not, 
Or.  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not, 
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xcvni. 

This  may  teem  strange,  bat  yet  'tis  very  common ; 

For  instance— gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman, 

And  break  the— which  commandment  is't  they 
(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man  [break  ? 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake.) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous, 
They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us. 

xcix. 

A  real  husband  always  is  suspicious, 
But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong- place, 

Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 
Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace, 

By  harboring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious ; 
The  last  indeed*s  infallibly  the  case : 
.  And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off  wholly, 

He  wonders  at  their  rice,  and  not  his  folly. 

C. 
Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  shortsighted ; 

Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover 
The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds,  delighted, 

Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover, 
TQl  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 

The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 
And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears, 
And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CI. 

But  Ines  was  so  anxious,  and  so  clear 
Of  sight,  that  I  must  think  on  this  occasion. 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 
For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation ; 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I  shan't  say  here ; 
Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education, 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes, 

In  ease  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prise. 

CII. 
It  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day ; 

Summer's  indeed  a  very  dangerous  season, 
And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May ; 

The  sun  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason, 
But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say, 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason, 
That  there  are  months  which  nature  grows  more 

merry  in; 
March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine. 

CIII. 
*Twas  on  a  summer's  day — the  sixth  of  June : 

I  like  to  be  particular  in  dates, 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon j 

They  are  a  sort  of  posthousc,  where  the  Fates 
CToange  horses,  making  history  change  its  tune, 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er  states, 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology. 

CIV. 
Twas  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 

Of  half-past  six—- perhaps  still  nearer  seven, 
When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 

As  ere  held  hour!  in  that  heathenish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moore, 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels'  havelieen  given, 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song- 
Be  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  long. 


CV. 


She  sate,  but  not  alone ;  I  know  not  wtH 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  plaee, 

And  even  if  I  knew,  I  should  not  tell— 
People  should  hold  their  tongues  In  any 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell, 
But  there  were  she  and  Juan  nice  to 

When  two  such  faces  are  so,  'twould  be  wise. 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVI. 

How  beautiful  she  looked !  her  conscious  heart 
GlowM  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong; 

Oh  love!  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art,        [strong. 
Strengthening  the  weak  and  trampling  on  the 

How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along ; 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense— 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence. 

cvn. 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan's  ytmnh : 

And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears, 
Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth, 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  years : 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr'd,  in  sooth, 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears, 
And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the  sunny, 
Sounds  fll  in  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

CVIII. 
When  people  say,  "Tve  told  you  fifty  times,** 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do ; 
When  poets  say,  *«  I've  written  fifty  rhymes," 

They  make  you  dread  that  they'll  recite  them  too ; 
In  gangs  of  fifty  t  thieves  commit  their  crimes ; 

At  fifty,  love  for  love  is  rare,  'tis  true ; 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 
A  good  deal  may  be  bought  for  fifty  Louis. 

CIX. 

Julia  had  honor,  virtue,  truth  and  love, 
For  Don  Alfonso ;  and  she  inly  swore, 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above, 
She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore, 

Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove : 
And  while  she  ponder'd  this,  besides  much  more. 

One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown, 

Quite  by  mistake— she  thought  it  was  her  own; 

CX. 

Unconsciously  she  lean'd  upon  the  other, 
Which  play'd  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smnflsaBj 
She  seem'd,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

'Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair, 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch'd  her  son  so— 

I'm  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  to 

CXI. 

The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degree* 
Gently,  but  palpably,  conflrm'd  its  grasp, 

As  if  it  said  "  detain  me,  if  you  please ;" 
Tet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 

His  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squees*: 
She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad  or  asp. 

Had  she  imagined  such  a  thing  oould  rouse 

A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 
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cxn. 

I  cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this, 
Bat  what  he  did  is  much  what  ye*  would  do; 

Bis  young  lip  thank'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss, 
And  then,  abash'd  at  his  own  joy,  withdraw 

In  dscp  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amies, 
Love  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new: 

8he  btnsh'd  and  frown'dnet,  but  she  strove  to  speak, 

And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

cxin. 

The  eon  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon. 

The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief;  they 
Who  eall'd  her  chaste,  methinks,  began  too  soon 

Their  nomenclature:  there  is  not  a  day, 
The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 

8ees  half  the  bueiness  in  a  wicked  way 
On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile— 
And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while. 

TJXIV. 

Then  is  a  dangerous  stillness  in  that  hour, 

A  stillness  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 
To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 

Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 
The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 

Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole, 
Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 
A  loving  languor  which  is  not  repose. 

cxv. 

And  JuHa  sale  with  Juan,  half  embraced, 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 

Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  'twas  placed : 
Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm, 

Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist j 
But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm, 

And  then— God  knows  what  next— I  can't  go  on ; 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

OXVI. 
Oh,  Plato !  Plato !  you  have  paved  the  way, 

With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct  by  the  fended  sway 

Tour  system  feigns  o'er  the  controller  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 

Of  poete  and  romancers : — You're  a  bore, 
A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb— and  have  been. 
At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

CXYII. 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs, 
Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation : 

The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 
I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 

But  who,  alas  1  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 
Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation, 
r  A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 

And  whispering  ••  I  will  ne'er  oonsent,''— consented. 

CXYIII. 
Tis  said  that  Xerxes  offer'd  a  reward 

To  those  who  eould  invent  him  a  new  pleasure ; 
Methinks  the  requisition's  rather  hard, 

And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasure; 
For  my  past,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard, 

Fond  of  a  little  love,  (which  I  call  leisure;) 
I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 


GK1X. 

Oh  Pleasure!  you're  indeed  a  pleasant  ming, 
Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  you,  no  doubt } 

I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 
Of  reformation  ere  the  year  run  out, 

But,  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 
Yet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout: 

I'm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed, 

And  mean*  nest  winter,  to  be  quite  reclaim'd. 

cxx. 

Here  my  chaste  muse  a  liberty  must  take- 
Start  not!  still  chaster  reader,— she'll  be  nice  nence 

Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake: 
This  liberty  is  a  poetic  license 

Which  some  irregularity  may  make 
In  the  design,  and  as  1  have  a  high  sense 

Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  'tis  fit 

To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit. 

CXXI. 
This  license  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth,  (the  fatal  day, 
Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill, 

For  want  of  tacts  would  all  be  thrown  away,) 
But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  havepass'd ;  we' II  say 
'Twas  in  November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 
About  the  day—the  era's  more  obscure. 

CXXII. 
We'll  talk  of  that  anon— 'Tie  sweet  to  hear, 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep, 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters  sweep ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high       ^ 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky ; 

CXXHI. 
Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  homes 
Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark, 

Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters ;  sweet  the  hum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 
The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

exxrv. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth 
Purple  and  gushing :  sweet  are  our  escapes 

'  From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps ; 

Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-born's  birth ; 
Sweet  is  revenge— especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prise-money  to  seamen 

exxv. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy ;  and  passing  sweet 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 
Who've  made  <( us  youth"  wait  too— too  long 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country-seat,       [already 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady* 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post-obits. 
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CXXYI. 
Tit  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  now,  one's 

By  blood  or  ink;  'tit  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  strife ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  hare  our  quarrels, 

Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend ; 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world ;  and  dear  tfee  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

cxxvn. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
Is  first  and  passionate  lore— it  stands  alone, 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ;         [known— 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck'd— all's 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filoh'd  for  us  from  heaven. 

oxxyiii. 

Man's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 
Of  his  own  nature  and  the  various  arts, 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 
8ome  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts : 

This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose, 
Where  different  talents  find  their  different  marts ; 

You'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you're  lost 

Labor,  there's  a  sure  market  for  imposture,     [your 

CXXIX 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  hare  seen ! 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets:) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine,     [sockets ; 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  in  their 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 

A  kind  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rockets, 
With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox, 
By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  ox. 

CXXX. 
Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoes, 

And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning, 
But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  apparatus 

Of  the  humane  Society's  beginning, 
By  which  men  are  unsuffocated  gratis ;—  [spinning. 

What  wondrous  new  machines   have  late  been 
I  said  the  small-pox  has  gone  out  of  late ; 
Perhaps  it  may  be  followM  by  the  great 

CXXXI. 

Tib  said  the  great  came  from  America  ; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return,— 
The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say, 

'Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  in  its  tarn, 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way, 

So  that  civilisation  they  may  learn ; 
And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil  is— 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis  ? 

cxxxn. 

This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies  and  for  saving  souls, 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions : 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lantern,  by  which  coals 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions ; 
Timbuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles, 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true, 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 


cxxxnL 

,'s  a  phemcnon,  one  knows  not  what. 
And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  measure ; 
Tis  pity,  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 
/  Pleasure's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin's  a  pleasure 
Pew  mortals  know  what  end  they  wbuld  be 
But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  tre. 
The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  v 
The  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know— and  t* 

CXXXIV. 
What  then  ?-»I  do  not  know,  no  more  do  y  *— 

And  so  good  night.— Return  we  to  our  story: 
Twas  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few, 

And  the  Jar  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary, 
And  clap  a  white  cap  on  their  mantles  blue ; 

And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 
And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock, 
And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

exxxv. 

Twas,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night; 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  load 
By  gusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  bright 

With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family  crowd, 
There's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light, 

Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  cloud ; 
I'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that, 
A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat 

CXXXVL 
'Twas  midnights-Donna  Julia  was  in  bed,   . 

Sleeping,  most  probably,— when  at  her  door 
Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead. 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before— 
And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read,  •  • 

And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more— 
The  door  was  fasten' d,  but,  with  voice  and  fist, 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  "  Madam— Madani- 
hist: 

exxxvn. 

"  For  God's   sake,   Madam,— Madam— here's  ay 
With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back—  [matter 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  cursed  disaster  ? 

'Tis  not  my  fault— I  kept  good  watch— Alack I 
Do,  pray,  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster— 

They're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  crack 
Will  all  be  here ;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly- 
Surely  the  window's  not  so  very  high ! " 

CXXXYUI. 
By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived,  p* 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  gnat  mn» 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wfrsd, 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  start  * 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  eneumter: 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious, 
Were  one  not  punish'd,  all  would  be  outrageous, 

exxxrx. 

I  can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head ; 

But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 
It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred. 

Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition, 
To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed, 

And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  fire  and  sword, 

To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorrU 
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CXL. 
Poo   Donna  Julia !  starting  as  from  deep, 

(Mind— thai  I  do  not  say-she  had  not  slept,) 
Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep ; 

Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept, 
Contrived  to  fling  the  bedclothes  in  a  heap, 

AeaJ'she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept : 
I  cas/rtell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 
To  pd*re  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

OXLL 
But  *»«lia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 

AppearM  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 
Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men,  afraid, 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two, 
And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid, 

Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through, 
And  truant  husband  should  return  and  say, 
"  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 

CXLIL 
Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried,  [mean  ? 

"In  Heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,   what  d'ye 
Has  madness  seised  you  ?  would  that  I  had  died 

Ere  such  a  monitor's  -victim  I  had  been ! 
What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 
Dare  yon  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill  ? 
Search,  then,  the  room!  "—Alfonso  said,  "I  will." 

CXLHI. 

lie  search'd,  fhetf  search'd,  and  rumaged  every  where, 
Closet  and  clothes'-press,  chest  and  window-seat, 

A  t*  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 
Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete, 

*  Atu  ether  articles  of  ladies  fair, 
To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 

Arras  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords, 

And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  search'd,  and  there  they  found- 
No  matter  what—it  was  nofcthat  they  sought ; 

They  open'd  windows,  gasing  if  the  ground 
'Bad  signs  or  foot-marks,  but  the  earth  said  nought: 

And  then  they  stared  each  other's  faces  round : 
Tis  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought, 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder, 

Of  looking  ni  the  bed  as  well  as  under.  ^ 

CXLV. 
During  this  inquisition  Julia's  tongue  [cried. 

Was  not  asleep— "Yes,  search  and  search,"  she 
"  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong  I 

*  J.  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride ! 
Foi  this  in  silence  I  have  suffer'd  long 

h  husband  Tike  Alfonso  at  my  side; 
But  now  I'll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 
If  there  be  law,  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 

CXLVI. 

41  Tea,  Don  Alfonso,  husband  now  no  more, 
If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 

Is't  worthy  for  your  years  ?— you  have  threescore, 
Fifty,  or  sixty— it  is  all  the  same— 

Is't  wise  or  fitting  causeless  to  explore 
For  facts  against  a  virtuous  woman's  fame  ? 

Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso ! 

How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so  ? 


CXLVH. 
"  Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdain'd  to  hold 

The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex, 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold, 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married- 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I've  miscarried !         y* 

cxlviil 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo  e'er 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  any  where, 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  I 
Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were, 

I  favor'd  none— nay,  was  almost  uncivil  ? 
Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
Who  took  Algiers,  declares  I  used^him  vilely  ? 

CXLIX. 
"  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Cazzaui 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  bis  countryman,  Count  Corniani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 
Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many  ? 

The  Count  Strongstroganofif  I  put  in  pain, 
And  Lord  Mount  Coffehouse,  the  Irish  peer, 
Who  kill'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 

Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet, 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Fenian  Nunez  ? 
And  is  it  thus  a  faithful  wife  you  treat  ? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is : 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also  since  the  time  so  opportune  is—  [ger 
Oh,  valiant  man  I  with  sword  drawn  and  cock'd  trig- 
Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  ? 

CLI. 
"  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey, 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable, 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney, 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 
Of  having  play'd  the  fool  ?  though  both  I  spurn,  he 

Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct's  less  defensible, 
Because,  no  doubt,  'twas  for  his  dirty  fee 
And  not  for  any  love  to  you  or  me. 

CLII. 
"  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition, 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed ; 
You've  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition. 

There's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need- 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd— 
But,  as  my  maid's  undress'd,  pray  turn  your  spies  out. 
"  Oh !  "  sobb'd  Antonia,  "  I  could  tear  their  eyes 
out." 

CLIII. 

"There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 
The  antechamber— search  them  under,  over : 

There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair, 
The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  a  lover. 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise  till  you  discover 

The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure— 

And,  when  'tis  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that  pleasure. 
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CLXXX11. 
He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquish'd  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew ; 
1  Fly,  Juan,  fly !  for  Heaven's  sake— not  a  word ; 

The  door  is  open— you  may  yet  slip  through 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored— 

Here  is  the  garden-key — fly — fly — adieu ! 
Haste— haste ! — I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet- 
Day  has  not  broke— there's  no  one  in  the  street." 

CLXXXIII. 
None  con  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice, 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late ; 
Of  all  experience  'tis  the  usual  price, 

A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate : 
Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice, 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate, 
But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown, 
Who  threaten'd  death— so  Juan  knock'd  him  down. 

CLXXXIV. 
Dire  was  the  scuffle,  and  out  went  the  light, 

Antonia  cried  out  "  Rape ! "  and  Julia  "  Fire ! " 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight. 

Alfonso,  pomraell'd  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Swore  lustily  he'd  be  revenged  this  night ; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  higher ; 
His  blood  was  up ;  though  young,  he  was  a  Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 
Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  could  draw  it, 

And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand, 
For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 

His  temper  not  being  under  great  command, 
If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it, 

Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 
Much  longer.— Think  of  husbands',  lovers'  lives, 
And  how  you  may  be  doubly  widows— wives ! 

CLXXXVI. 
Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 

And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away, 
And  blood  ('twas  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow ; 

At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 
Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 

And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way ; 
He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it — but  there, 
I  doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 

CLXXXVII. 
Lights  came  at  length,  and  men  and  maids,  who  found 

An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 
Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon'd, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door ; 
Some  half-torn  drapery  scatter'd  on  the  ground, 

Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more ; 
Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  turn'd  the  key  about, 
And,  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  out. 

CLXXXVIII. 
Here  ends  this  canto. — Need  I  sing  or  say, 

How  Juan,  naked,  favor'd  by  the  night, 
(Who  favors  what  she  should  not,)  found  his  way, 

And  reach'd  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight  ? 
The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 

The  nine  days'  ws**~"  -     v  was  brought* -'iq**.. 
And  how  Alfonso  sued  lor  a  divorce, 
Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 


WOIULS. 

^  CLXXXIX. 

If  you  would  like  to  tee  the  whole  proceedings, 

The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  full, 
The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 

Of  counsel  to  nonsuit  or  to  annul, 
There's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 

Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  axe  dull, 
The  best  is  that  in  short  hand,  ta'en  by  Gturney, 
Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 

CXC. 
But  Donna  Ines,  to  divert  the  train 

Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 

At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals, 
First  vow*d  (and  never  had  she  vow*d  in  vain) 

To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles ; 
And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies, 
She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cadis. 

CXCI. 
She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  climes  by  land  or  sea, 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new, 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.) 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent ;  she 
Grieved,  but  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  letter : 

CXCII. 
"They  tell  me  'tis  decided,  you  depart : 

'Tie  wise— 'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain : 
I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart, 

Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again : 
To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used ;— I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  'tis  not  what  it  appears— 
My  eyeballs  burn  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears 

cxcni. 

"  I  loved,  I  love  you ;  for  this  love  have  lost 
State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own 

And  yet  cannot  regret  what  it  hath  cost, 
80  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast,— 
None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest— 

I've  nothing  to  reproach  or  to  request. 

cxcrv. 

"  Man's  love  is  of  man'ft.Uf&jLthisgjoart,,  I     » 

*Tis  woman's  whole  existence.;  man  may  range)  V 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  1 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 

Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange: 

Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one— 

To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

cxcv. 

"  You  will  proceed  in  pleasure  and  in  pride, 

Beloved  and  loving  many ;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's 
These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

The  j~ .-"      "vhich  still  rages  as  before, 
And  so  farcweii— forgive  me,  love  me— No, 
That  word  is  idle  now— but  let  it  go. 
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CXCYI. 

My  breast  hat  been  ell  weakness,  it  so  yet; 
Bat  stfll,  I  think,  I  can  collect  my  mind; 

My  blood  still  rashes  where  my  spirit's  set, 
As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 

My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget- 
To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind: 

80  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole, 

As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  ftx'd  soul. 

CXCVIL 
"I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  stOl, 

And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet, 
And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil, 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete : 
I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu,  [meet, 
And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you ! " 

cxcvm. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper, 
With  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new: 

Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper, 
It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her ; 
The  seal  a  sunflower;  " BUe  una  mtU pmtomt," 

The  motto  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian, 

The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 

CXCIX. 
This  was  Don  Juan's  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventure  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether : 

Well  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this, 
(Their  favor  in  an  author's  cap's  a  feather, 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their  caprice ;) 
And,  if  their  approbation  we  experience, 
Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

CC. 
My  poem's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books ;  each  book  containing, 
With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea, 

A  Est  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
New  characters;  the  episodes  are  three : 

A  panorama  view  of  hell's  in  training, 
After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 
80  that  my  name  of  epic's  no  misnomer. 

CCI. 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time, 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  Rules, 
The  vade  mesum  of  the  true  sublime, 

Which  makes  so  many  poets  and  some  fools ; 
Prose  poets  like  blank-verse— I'm  fond  of  rhyme—  j^& 

Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 
I've  got  new  mythological  machinery, 
And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. 


s 


ccn. 

There's  only  one  slight  difference  between 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before, 

And  here  the  advantage  U  my  own,  I  ween, 
(Not  that  I  have  not  sPeral  merits  more ;) 

But  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen ; 
They  so  embellish,  that  'tiaf  -***  a  bore 

Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thn~*  Arough, 

Whereas  this  story's  actually  true. 
76 


ccm. 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts, 
To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel, 

To  plays  in  Ave,  and  operas  in  three,  acts ; 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal, 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is,  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saw  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  devil. 

CCIV. 
If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

I'll  write  poetical  commandments,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 

That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows, 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch : 
I'll  call  the  work,  "  Longinua  o'er  a  Bottle, 
Or,  Bvery  Poet  his  own  Aristotle." 

CCV. 

Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope : 
Thou  shalt  net  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
(Sou  they; 

Because^tlnrnnt  is  erased  beyond  all  hope,    ___ 
The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and^hcrathyl 

With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope,       " 
And  Campbell's  Hippocrene  is  somewhat  drouthy » 

Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor 

Commit—flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moore. 

v 

CCVL 
Thou  shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Muse, 

His  Pegasus,  nor  any  thing  that's  his : 
Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  like  "  the  Blues,* 

(There's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this :) 
Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose : 

This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss- 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not— the  rod, 
But  ff  you  don't,  I'll  lay  it  on,  by  G— d 

CCVII. 
If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 

The  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray, 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they're  hurti 

Then  that  they'll  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say 
(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert) 

That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay. 
Besides,  in  canto  twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

CCVIH. 
If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 

To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise 
Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind, 
Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 
cry  that  they  "  the  moral  cannot  find." 
I  tell  him,  if  a  clergymen,  he  lies- 
Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make, 
They  also  lie  too-Hinder  a  mistake. 


CCIX. 
The  public*  approbation  I  expect, 

And  beg  they'll  take  my  word  about  the  moral. 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect, 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral ;) 
Meantime,  they  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  w*~rmow*  -?  V      : — 
For  fear  some  prudish  reajt&er  snouia  grow  sottish 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— the  British. 


m 


BTM1T8  WOEKS. 


COX. 

I  lent  it  in  i  letter  to  the  editor. 
Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  ] 

I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor } 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Mate  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a  promise  after  baring  made  it  her* 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  I  can  say  is— that  he  had  the  money. 

OCXL 
I.think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  insure  the  public,  and  defy 
All  other  magazines  of  art  or  science, 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three-monthly ;  1 
H*ve  not  essay'd  to  multiply  their  clients. 
Because  they  tell  me  'twere  in  vain  to  try, 
«    And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
\  Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

ccxn. 

"  Non  ego  kocfvrem  cahdajupmtia 
ConnUe  PUmoo,"  Horace  said,  and  so 

Say  I,  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 
Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago, 

(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta,) 
I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow, 

And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 

In  my  hot  youth— when  George  the  Third  was  King. 

CCXIII. 
But  now,  at  thirty  years,  my  hair  is  gray,— 

(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 
I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day,) 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener ;  and,  in  short,  I 
Have  squandered  my  whole  summer  while  'twas  May, 

And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 
Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal, 
And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

ccxiv. 

No  more— no  more— Oh !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  "ike  the  bag  o'  the  bee : 
Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 

Alas !  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power, 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

cexv. 

No  more— no  more— Oh !  never  more,  my  heart. 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart, 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 

The  illusion's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse; 

And  in  thy  stead  I've  got  a  deal  of  judgment, 

ThougL  Heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgment. 

CCXVI. 
My  days  of  love  are  over— me  no  more7 

The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  stall  less  of  widow, 
Can  make  the  foot  of  which  they  made  before— 

In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do : 
The  credulous  be  ye  if  mut  lal  minds  is  o'er ; 

The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid,  too ; 
So,  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 
I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice.  ' 


COSYIZ.  *  f 

Ammtkm  was  my  idol,  which  was  hiokem  j 

Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow  and  of  PksJbJke; 
And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token 

O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure: 
Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brasen  head,  I've  spokes, 

*  Time  is,  time  was,  tine's  past,"  a  ohymic  tees 


Is  glittering  youth,  which,  I  have  spent 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

CCXVIIL 
What  is  the  end  of  fame?  'tis  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper; 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill, 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapor; 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill. 

And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  "  midnight 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust,  [taper ;  * 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worst  bust. 

CCXIX. 

What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?  old  Egypt's  king, 

Cheops,  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mumnvr  had : 
But  somebody  or  other,  rummaging, 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid ; 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops. 

CCXX. 
But  I,  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  "  Alas  1 
All  things  that  have  been  horn  wars  bom  to  die. 

And  flesh  (which  death  mows  down  to  hay)  i 
You've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly, 

And  if  you  had  it  o'er  again— 'twould 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no 
And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse.** 

CCXXL 
But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader !  and 

Still  gentle  purchaser  I  the  bard— that's  I— 
Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand, 

And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good  by©  2 
We  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand. 

Each  other;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 
Tour  patience  further  than  by  this  short  i 
'Twere  well  if  others  follow'd  my  example. 


CCXXII. 
"  Go,  little  booki  from  this  my  solitude ! 

I  cast  thee  on  the  waters,  go  thy  ways ! 
And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good, 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days 
When  Southey's  read,  and  Wordsworth 

I  can't  help  putting  in  my  claim  to 
The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey's,  every  lias 
For  God's  sake,  reader !  take  them  not  for 
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Oh  ye!  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 

I  pray  ye  nog  them  upon  ail  occasions, 
It  mends  their  morals :  never  mind  the  pain : 

The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations, 
In  Joan's  oaose,  were  but  employed  in  Tain, 

Since  in  a  way,  that's  rather  of  thetridest,  he 

Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty. 

II. 

Had  he  hut  been  placed  at  a  public  school, 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth, 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool, 
At  least  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north; 

8pain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth— 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce 

Pooled  his  tutors  very  much  of  oourse. 

in. 

I  can't  say  that  it  pussies  me  at  all, 
If  all  tilings  be  consider^ :  first,  there  was 

His  lady  mother,  mathematical, 
A—,  never  mind ;  his  tutor,  an  old  ass ; 

A  pretty  woman,— (that's  quite  natural, 
Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pass;) 

A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 

With  bis  young  wife— a  time,  and  opportunity. 

IV. 

I   Well— well,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 

And  all  mankind  turn  out  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 
'   And  live  and  die,  make  love,  and  pay  our  taxes, 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 
The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 

The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales. 
A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 
Fighting,  devotion,  dust— perhaps  a  name. 

V. 
I  said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadis— 

A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well— 
Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is, 

(Or  was,  before  Peru  learn'd  to  rebel ;) 
And  such  sweet  girls— -I  mean  such  graceful  ladies, 

Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 
I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 
Nor  liken  it— I  never  saw  the  like : 

m 
VL 

An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 
New  broke,  a  oameleopard,  a  gaselle, 

No— cone  of  these  will  do ;— and  then  their  garb  1 
Their  veU  and  petticoat— Alas  1  to  dwell 

Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 
▲  canto— then  their  feet  and  ancles !— well, 

Thank  Heaven  I've  got  no  metaphor,  quite  ready, 

(And  so,  my  sober  Muse— oome  let's  be  steady— 


vn. 


Chaste  Muse!— -well,  if  you  must,  you  must)— the 
veil 

Thrown  back  a  moment,  with  the  glancing  hand, 
"While  the  o'erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 

Flashes  into  the  heart :— all  sunny  land 
Of  love  I  when  I  forgot  you,  may  I  fail       [plann'd 

To  say  my  prayers— but  never  was  there 

A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley, 
Excepting  the  Venetian  FazsiolL 

VIIX 
But  to  our  tale :  the  Donna  Ines  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadis  only  to  embark ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent, 

But  why  ?— we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark— 
'Twas  for  a  voyage  that  the  young  man  was  meant, 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark, 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth, 
him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth 

IX. 
Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  receive! 
A  lecture  and  some  money :  for  four  springs 

He  was  to  travel ;  and,  though  Ines  grieved, 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings,) 

She  hoped  he  would  improve— perhaps  believed; 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice— and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

X. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 
Brave  Ines  now  set  up  a  Sunday-school 

For  naughty,  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil  or  the  fool ; 

Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 
Dunces  were  whipp'd  or  set  upon  a  stool: 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education 

Spurr'd  her  to  teach  another  generation. 

XL 
Juan  embark'd— the  ship  got  under  weign, 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough ; 
A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay, 

As  I,  who've  oross'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough: 
And,  standing  upon  deck,  the  dashing  spray 

Flies  in  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weather-tough. 
And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again, 
His  first— perhaps  his  last— farewell  of  Spain. 

,  XII. 
I  can't  but  say  H  is  an  awkward  sight 

To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 
The  growing  waters— it  unmans  one  quite :  Vw 

Especially  when  life  is  rather  new : 
I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white, 

But  almost  every  other  country's  blue, 
When,  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 
We  eater  on  our  nautical  existence. 

xra. 

So  Juan  stood  bewilder'd  on  the  deck : 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain'd,  and  sailors  swore) 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a  speck, 

From  which  away  so  far  and  fast  they  bore. 
The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness ;  try  it,  sir,  before 
Ton  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true, 
For  I  have  found  H  answer— so  may  you. 
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XIV. 


Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gating  from  the  item, 
Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far: 

First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 
Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war; 

There  is  a  sort  of  uncxpress'd  concern, 
A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar: 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 

And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave— 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife. 

80  tnat  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 

And,  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife, 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears— 

That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears.. 

XVI. 
So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 

By  Babel's  waters,  still  remembering  Sion : 
I'd  weep,  but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  muse, 

And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on  ; 
Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 

Themselves ;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 
Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 
Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVII. 
And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh'd,  and  thought, 

While  his  salt  tears  dropt  into  the  salt  sea, 
"  Sweets  to  the  sweet ;"  (I  like  so  much  to  quote ; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract,  'tis  where  she, 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave,)  and  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation, 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

xvra. 

"  Farewell,  my  Spain  !  a  long  farewell !"  he  cried, 
41  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more, 

But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died, 
Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 

Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide ! 
'  Farewell,  my  mother !  and,  since  all  is  o'er, 

Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia !"— (here  he  drew 

Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

XIX. 

41  And  oh  1  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear- 
But  that's  impossible,  and  cannot  be— 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air, 
Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea, 

Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh !  my  fair ! 
Or  think  of  any  thing  excepting  thee ; 

A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physio"— 

(Heie  the  sajp  gaje^Juxcj^an&he  grew sea-sick.) 

XX. 

f*  Sooner  shall  heaven   kiss  earth — (here  he  fell 
Oh,  Julia  I  what  is  every  other  wo  ! —    [sicker)— 

(For  God's  sake,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor- 
Pedro  !  Baptists    help  me  down  below.) 

Julia,  my  love !— (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker)— 
Oh,  Julia !— (this  cursed  vessel  pitches  so}— 

Beloved  Julia !  hear  me  still  beseeching" — 

(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 


XXI. 
He  felt  that  chffling  heaviness  of  heart, 

Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas !  attends, 
Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art, 

The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends, 
Or  death  of  those  we  doat  on,  when  a  part 

Of  us  dies  wiih  them,  as  each  fond  hope  < 
No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  mote  pathetie, 
But  the  sea-acted  as  a  strong  emetic 

XXII. 
Lore's  a  capricious  power ;  I've  known  it  hold 

Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat 
But  be  much  puzsled  by  a  cough  and  cold, 

And  find  a  quincy  very  hard  to  treat : 
Against  all  noble  maladies  he's  bold, 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don't  like  to  meet, 
Nor  that  a  sneeie  should  interrupt  his  sigh ; 
Nor  inflamations  redden  his  blind  eye 

xxra. 

But  worst  of  all  Ss  nausea,  or  a  pain 
About  the  lower  regions  of  the  bowels ; 

Love,  who  heroically  breaths  a  vein, 
Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels, 

And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign, 
Sea-sickness  death :  his  love  was  perfect,  how  else 

Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows  roar, 

Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before  ?     - 

xxrv. 

The  ship,  called  the  most  holy  "  Trinidada," 
Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 
Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  was  born : 

They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  morn 

Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 

His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 

XXV. 

His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrillo, 
Who  several  languages  did  understand. 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow, 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  long'd  for  land, 

His  headache  being  increased  by  every  billow 
And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
His  berth  a  little  damp,  and  him  afraid. 

XXVI. 
'  ^Twas  not  without  some  ueason,  for  the  wind 
Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale  7 
And  though  'twas  not  much  to  a  naval  mind, 

Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a  little  pale. 
For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind : 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail, 
For  the  sky  show'd  it  would  come  on  to  blow. 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  matt  or  so. 

XXVII. 
At  one  o'clock,  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  see* 
Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift, 

Started  the  stern-post,  also  shatter'd  the 
Whole  of  her  stern  frame,  and,  ere  she  could  Bit 

Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 
The  rudder  tore  away ;  'twas  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  1 
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xxvni. 

One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put  . 

Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set         / 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not,      / 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ;  | 
At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but'  \ 

Still  their  salTation  was  an  even  bet :  \ 

The  water  raah'd  through  in  a  way  quite  ] 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  > 


XXIX. 

Into  the  opening ;  but  all  such  ingredients    [down, 
Would  hare  been  Tain,  and  they  must  hate  gone 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients, 
But  for  the  pumps :  I'm  glad  to  make  them  known 

To  all  the  brother-tars  who  may  hare  need  hence, 
For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  been  all  undone 

But  for  the  maker  Mr.  Mann,  of  London. 

XXX. 

As  day  advanced,  the  weather  seem'd  to  abate, 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  reduce, 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hard  and  one  chain  pump  still  in  use. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  again :  as  it  grew  late     [loose, 
A  squall  came  on,  and,  while  some  guns  broke 

A  gust-^which  all  descriptive  power  transcends— 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends. 

XXXI. 

There  she  lay  motionless,  and  seem'd  upset : 
The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash'd  the  decks, 

And  made  a  seene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 
For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks, 

Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret, 
Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks, 

Thus  drownings  are  much  talk'd  of  by  the  divers 

And  swimmers  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors. 

XXXII.  , 
Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away, 

Both  main  and  mizen ;  first  the  mizen  went, 
The  mainmast  follow'd :  but  the  ship  still  lay 

Like  a  mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent. 
Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 

Eased  her  at  last,  (although  we  never  meant 
To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted,) 
And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted. 

XXXIIL 
It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 

Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet ; 
That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 
^vThat  even  the  able  seamen,  deeming  his 
\     Days  nearly  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot, 
\  As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 
'  For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

'   There's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  tne  spirit  calms 

As  rum  and  true  religion  ;  thus  it  was,    [psalms, 

8ome  plnnder'd,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung 

The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 
The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time,  fright  cured  the 
Qualms 
Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  seasick  maws : 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 
Clamor' d  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 


X3a%V. 
Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  far 

Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years, 
Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 

It  with  a  pair  of  pistols ;  and  their  fears, 
As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 

Of  fiie  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears, 
Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk, 
Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk. 

XXXVI. 

they  cried,  "  for  it  will  be 
All  one  an  hour  hence."    Juan  answer'd,  "No! 

Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 
But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 

Like  brutes ;"— and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he, 
And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow ; 

And evenPedrillo,  his  mpalJBurfzuLtutofr 

Was  for  somwTtnira  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII.  7 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast :        ( 

And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation ; 
Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 

Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation ; 
Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 

To  quit  his  academic  occupation 
In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 
To  follow  Juan's  wake  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVIII. 
But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  luU'd :  the  masts  wen 
gone, 
The  leak  increased ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore, 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Their  desperate  efforts  seem'd  all  useless  grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale — 
The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  thrumm'd  a  sail. 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  pass'd, 
And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect ; 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast 
Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  expect  i 

But  still  'tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 
'Tis  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wreck'd : 

And  though  'tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 

'Tis  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

XL. 
There  winds  and  waves  had  hnrl'd  them,  and  from 
thence 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away ; 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense, 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commence 

A  jury-mast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,- by  good  luck, 
Still  swam— though  not  exactly  like  a  duck. 

XLI. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps  was  rather  less, 
But  the  ship  labor'd  so,  they,  scarce  could  hope 

To  weather  out  much  longer ;  the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess 
Was  scant  enough ;  in  vain  the  telescope 

Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in  sight, 

Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 
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xiji. 

Again  the  weather  threaten'd— again  blew 
A  gale,  and  in  the  fere  and  after  hold 

Water  appearM;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 
All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold, 

Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 
Of  all  our  pumps :— a  wreck  complete  she  roU'd, 

At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 

Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

XIJII. 
Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 

In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain  he 
Could  do  no  more ;  he  was  a  man  in  years, 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy  sea, 
And  if  he  wept  at  length,  they  were  not  fears 

That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be, 
But  be,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children, 
Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

XLTV. 

The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 
Fast  by  the  head  ;  and,  all  distinction  gone, 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 
Of  candles  to  their  saints— but  there  were  none 

To  pay  them  with ;  and  some  look'd  o'er  the  bow, 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats :  and  there  was  one 

That  begg'd  Pedrillo  for  absolution, 

Who  told  him  to  be  damn'd— in  his  confusion. 

XLV. 
Some  lash'd  them  in  their  hammocks,  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes  as  if  going  to  a  fair ; 
Some  cursed  the  day  on  whioh  they  saw  the  sun, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their 
And  others  went  on,  as  they  had  begun,         [hair ; 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea, 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee. 

XLVI. 
The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition, 

Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 
'Twas  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  less : 
Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition ; 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress : 
Two  casks  of  biscuit  and  a  keg  of  butter 
Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLVII. 

But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 
Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 

Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 
Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  they  contrived  to  get 

A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below, 
And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met, 

But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon ; 

Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 

XLVin. 
The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 

Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ; 
And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail, 
And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 

Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail; 
And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored, 
Tr  s%vc  one  half  the  people  then  on  board* 


XLIX. 

Twas  twilight,  tor  the  sunless  day  went « 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil, 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  discloee  the  I 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  masked  bnt  to  assail; 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep— twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  1 


Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft, 
With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 

A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh  % 
If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be, 

Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff 'd. 
And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee 

Half  epileptioal,  and  half  hysterical: 

Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  rtxscle 

LI. 
At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen-coops,  span. 

And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose. 
That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars. 

For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 
There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stats ; 

The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews ; 
She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 
And,  going  down  head-foremost— sunk,  in  short. 

III. 
Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  faseweB, 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave; 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave 
like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

LIII. 
And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd. 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd. 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek— the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  In  his  agony. 

UV. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before. 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew  • 
And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 

Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew, 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore, 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few- 
Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat, 
Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

LV. 

All  the  rest  perish'd ;  near  two  hundred  souls 
Had  left  their  bodies ;  and,  what's  worse,  alas  I 

When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls, 
They  must  wait  several  weeks,  before  a  i 

Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 
Because,  till  people  know  what* s  come  to  ] 

They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead-— 

It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mast  that's  said- 
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Inn  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 
Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  place; 

It  Mem*d  as  If  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 
For  Juan"  wore  the  magisterial  lace 

'Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo's  pair 
Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case ; 

Battista  (though  a  name  eaH'd  shortly  Tita) 

Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

Lvn. 

Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save ; 

Bat  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss, 
Xjeft  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave, 

As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross, 
And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave : 

They  could  not  rescue  him,  although  so  close, 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 
And  for  the  boat— the  crew  kept  crowding  in  H. 

Lym. 

A  small  old  spaniel,— which  had  been  Don  Jose's, 
His  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 

For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 
With  tenderness— -stood  howling  on  the  brink, 

Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses !) 
No  doubt  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink ; 

And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and,  ere  he  stepp'd 

On*  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap'd. 

LH. 
He  also  stuffM  his  money  where  he  could  - 

About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too, 
Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would, 

Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say  or  do, 
As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew*  d ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through, 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 
Thus  reembark'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 

LX. 
Twas  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet, 

That  the  sail  was  becalm'd  between  the  seas, 
Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set, 

They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze ; 
Each  sea  curl'd  o'er  the  stern,  and  kept  them  wet, 

And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment's  ease, 
So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp'd, 
And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp'd. 

LXI. 
Nine  souls  more  went  in  her ;  the  long-boat  still 

Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast, 
Two  blankets  stiteh'd  together,  answering  ill 

Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast ; 
Though  every  wave  roll'd  menacing  to  fill, 

And  present  peril  all  before  surpass'd, 
They  grlev'd  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the  cutter, 
And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 

txn. 

The  suniose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale :  to  run 

Before  the  sea,  until  it  should  grow  fine, 
Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done : 

A  few  teaspoonrals  of  their  rum  and  wine 
Was  servM  out  to  the  people,  who  begun 

To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  bags, 

And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  rags. 


LXin. 
They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  .pace 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion : 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case,  [sion, 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  the  immcr- 
While  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place, 

At  watch  and  watch ;  thus,  shivering  like  the  ter- 
Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  filTd  their  boat,  [tian 

With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great-coat. 

LXIV. 
*Tis  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it ;  this  is  obvious  to  physicians, 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friend  nor  wife, 

Surrive  through  very  desperate  conditions, 
Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knife 

Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visions. 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity, 
And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

'Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 
Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  why, 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors,— yet  so  true  it  is 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die : 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is, 
And  that's  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply : 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

LXV1. 

Tis  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat, 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought,   [teai ; 
And  stand,  like  rocks,  the  tempest's  wear  and 
And  hardships  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot, 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there- 
She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXVII. 

But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 
And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day; 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey  * 

Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables  in  a  grumbling  way, 

Your  laboring  people  think,  beyond  all  question, 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVIII. 
And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  ealm, 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew, 

And,  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
Lull'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision, 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXIX. 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen— 
They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 
On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine  ? 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men 
And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine, 

But,  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle. 

I*  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual 
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LXX. 

The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air, 
And  ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unwean'd  child: 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there, 
The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild— 

With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 
What  could  they  do  ?  and  hunger's  rage  grew  wild, 

So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating, 

Was  kilTd  and  portion'd  out  for  present  eating. 

LXXI. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide, 
And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died, 
Now  feeling  all  the  Tulture  in  his  jaws, 

With  some  remorse  received,  (though  first  denied,) 
As  a  great  favor,  one  of  the  fore-paws, 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

Devour'd  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

LXXII. 
The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind— the  burning  sun 

Blister'd  and  scorch'd ;  and  stagnant  on  the  sea, 
They  lay  like  carcasses ;  and  hope  was  none, 
Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not ;  savagely 
They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done, 

Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 
The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 
Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

LXXIIL 
At  length  one  whisper'd  his  companion,  who 

Whisper'd  another,  and  thus  it  went  round, 
And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  anil  desperate  sound ; 
And  when  his  comrade's  thoughts  each  sufferer  knew 

'Twas  but  his  own,  suppress'd  till  now,  he  found : 
And  out  they  spoke  of  lota  for  flesh  and  blood, 
And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellows'  food. 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain 'd  of  shoes  ; 

And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  deapair'd, 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose ; 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up  and  prepared, 
But  of  materials  that  must  shock  the  muse 

Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better, 

They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix'd,  and 
In  silent  horror,  and  their  distribution      [handed 

Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded, 
Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 

None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 
'Twas  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution, 

By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter— 

And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 


LXXVI. 

He  but  requests  to  be  bled  to  death  *, 
The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled 

Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 
Tou  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died,  as  born,  a  Catholic  in  faith, 
Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they're  bred, 

At  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd, 

And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 


lxxvh. 

The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee, 
Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  b&um; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 
Preferr'd  a  draught  from  the  Cut-flowing  Tea*: 

Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea, 
And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  braini 

Regaled  two  sharks,  who  follow'd  o'er  the  trillof- 

The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

Lxxvni. 

The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four, 
Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food; 

To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 

Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more; 
Twas  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should, 

Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster, 

Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  i 


LXXIX. 
Twas  better  that  he  did  not;  for,  infect, 

The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme; 
For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  wt, 

Went  raging  mad— Lord !  how  they  did  blaspheme. 
And  foam  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsion*  ricM, 

Drinking  salt  water  like  a  mountain-stream, 
Tearing  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  iw» 
And,  with  hyena  laughter,  died  despairing.    [i* 

LXXX. 
Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  mflictke, 

And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  hewen  kn*f»  J 
And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recoUection, 

Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  w*  J 
But  others  ponderM  on  a  new  dissection, 

As  if  not  warn'd  sufficiently  by  those 
Who  had  already  perish'd,  suffering  aadlv, 
For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

LXXXI. 
And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master's  mate, 

As  attest ;  but  he  saved  himself,  became, 
Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate, 

There  were  some  other  reasons :  the  first  w** 
He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late, 

And  that  which  ohiefly  proved  his  saving  d»* 
Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  atCsdis, 
By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

LXXXII. 
Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remsai'd, 

But  it  was  used  sparingly,— some  were  anw 
And  others  still  their  appetites  constraint 

Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made; 
All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain'd, 

Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  soma  l*»j 
At  length  they  caught  two  boobies  and  a  noddy, 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

Lxxxm. 

And  if  Pedrillo*!  fate  should  shocking  be, 

Remember  Ugolino  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale  ;  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 
;      'Tis  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends, 
'J  When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  *»»» 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  D*** 
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LXXXIY. 
And  the  same  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  ram, 

Fox  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  cf 
earth 
When  dried  to  summer  dust ;  till  taught  by  pain, 

Ken  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth ; 
If  yon  had  Seen  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a  fcmish'd  boatfs-crew  had  your  birth, 
Or  ha  the  deeert  heard  the  camel's  bell, 
You'd  wish  yourself  where  Troth  is— in  a  well. 

LXXXV. 
It  ponr'd  down  torrents,  bat  they  were  no  richer, 

Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet, 
'Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher, 

And  when  they  deem'd  its  moisture  was  complete, 
They  wrong  it  out,  and,  though  a  thirsty  ditcher 

Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught  so 
As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking  [sweet 
They  ne'er,  till  now,  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

LXXXVI. 
And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 

Snek'din  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  stream'd; 
Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  were 
black 

As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream'd 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not,  rain  back 

A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  seem'd 
To  taste  of  heaven — if  this  be  true,  indeed, 
Sonne  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

LXXXVII. 
There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 

But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
Hie  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  "Heaven's  will  be 
I  can  .do  nothing ! "  and  he  «*w  him  thrown  [done ; 
Into  the  deep,  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

Lxxxvni. 

The  other  lather  had  a  weaklier  child, 
Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 

But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 
And  patient  spirit,  held  aloof  his  fate ; 

Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 
As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 

He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 

With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part 

LXXXIX. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed ;    [come, 
And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glased, 
Brightened;  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 

Ho  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth— but  in  vain. 

XC. 

The  boy  expired— the  father  held  the  clay, 
And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

He  watched  it  wistfully,  until  away 

Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down,  all  dumb  and  shivering, 

And  gave  no  signs  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 


XCI. 


Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bunting  through      [sea, 
The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark 

Besting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue : 
And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Waz'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free, 

Then  changed  liko  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and  then 

Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

XCII. 
It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  chameleon, 

The  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun, 
Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 

Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 
Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 

And  blending  every  color  into  one, 
Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle, 
(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle.) 

XCIH. 

Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen- 
It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 

'Twas  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 

Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  most  surely  no  men 
Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 

Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  like  hope-* 

Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope. 

XCIV. 
About  this  time,  a  beautiful  white  bird, 

Web-footed,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage,  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 

Upon  its  course,)  pa«s'd  oft  before  their  eyes, 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  till 
Night  fell :— this  seem'd  a  better  omen  still. 

XCV. 
But  in  tiiis  case  I  also  must  remark, 

Twas  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch 
Because  the  tackle  of  our  shatter'd  bark 

Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church ; 
And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark, 

Returning  there  from  her  successful  search. 
Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fal, 
They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  alL 

XCVI. 

With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 
But  not  with  violence ;  the  stars  shone  out, 

The  boat  made  way ;  yet  now  they  were  so  low, 
They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 

Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  "No!" 
The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubts 

Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns, 

And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once.     , 

XCVH. 
As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away, 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out,  and  swore 
If  'twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray 

He  wish'd  that  land  he  never  might  see  more : 
And  the  rest  rubb'd  their  eyes,  and  saw  a  bay, 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  fo 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  [shore 

Distinct  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 
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XCVT11. 
And  then  of  these  tome  part  bunt  into  tetn, 

And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare, 
Could  net  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears, 

And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care ; 
While  a  fewpray'd— (the  first  time  for  some  years)— 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 
Asleep ;  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head, 
And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 
Jfhe  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water, 

They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawks-bill  kind, 
And  by  goad  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her, 

Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  mind 
Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter, 

Because  it  left  encouragement  behind : 
They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 
Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 


Th»  land  appear'd,  a  high  and  rooky  coast, 
And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 

Set  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 
In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 

To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  toss*d, 
So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 

Some  thought  it  was  Mount  JEtna,  some  the  high- 

Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands,   [lands 

CI. 
Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale,         ' 

Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore, 
lake  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale: 

Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four; 
And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 

To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before, 
Though  the  two  sharks  still  follow' d  them,  and  dash'd 
The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splash'd. 

CII. 
Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat  had  done 

Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd  them  to 
Such  things,  a  mother  had  not  known  her  son 

Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew ; 
By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  one 

They  perish'd,  until  wither'd  to  these  few, 
But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self-slaughter, 
In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

cm. 

At  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen, 

Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 
They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green, 

That  waved  in  forest  tops,  and  smooth'd  the  air, 
And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  as  a  screen 

From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bare- 
Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

cnr. 

The  shora  look'd  wild,  without  the  trace  of 
And  girt  by  formidable  waves ;  but  they 

Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  course  they  ran, 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay : 

A  reef  between  them  also  now  began 
To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bonnding  apray ; 

But,  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better, 

They  i**  the  boat  for  shore,  and  overset  her. 


CV. 


But  in  hie  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 
Juan  to  lave  hi*  youthful  limbs  was  wont; 

And,  having  learn'd  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river, 
Had  often  turn'd  the  art  to  some  account*  » 

A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  cro,  I 

He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass'd  the  Hellespont, 

As  once,  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided,)      I 

Leander,  Mr.  Bkenhead,  and  I  did.  / 

CVI. 
So,  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark, 

He  buoy'd  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  plv 
With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark 

The  beach  which  lay  before  htm,  high  and  dry: 
The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark. 

That  carried  off  his  neighbor  by  the  thigh ; 
As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim, 
So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

CVU. 

Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 
Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wasVd 

Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more, 
And  the  hard  wave  o'erwhelm'd  him  as  'twas  dashf 

Within  his  grasp ;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 
The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  waa  lash'd; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 

Roll'd  on  the  beach,  half  senseless,  from  the  sea: 

CVIII. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  dung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung. 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave: 

And  there  he  lay,  full-length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  cave, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps  in  vain. 

CIX. 
With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose, 

But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee, 
And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  he  look'd  for  thoss 

Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea, 
But  none  of  them  appear'd  to  share  his  woes, 

Save  one,  a  corpse  from  out  the  famish'd  three, 
Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 
An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 

CX. 

And,  as  he  gased,  his  dissy  brain  spun  fast. 
And  down  he  sunk,  and,  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass'd: 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  streteh'd  hand 

Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar,  (their  jury-mast,) 
And,  like  a  wither'd  lily,  on  the  land 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 

As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form'd  of  clay. 

CXI. 
How  long  in  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 

He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 
And  time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 

For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim, 
And  how  this  heavy  faintness  pass'd  away 

He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb 
And  tingling  vein,  seem'd  throbbing  back  to  life, 
For  Death,  though  vanquiah'd,  still  retir'd  with  strife 
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exit. 

His  eyes  1m  open'd,  shut,  again  unclosed, 
For  all  wai  doubt  and  dizziness :  he  thought 

He  itQl  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed, 
And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o'erwrought, 

And  wiah'd  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed ; 
And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were  brought, 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 

A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 

cxni. 

Twaa  bending  close  o'er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
Seem'd  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath ; 

And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 
BecalTd  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death : 

And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  sooth 
Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 

Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 

To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 
Then  was  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantle  flung 

Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs ;  and  the  fair  aim 
Bais'd  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  hung ; 

And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 
PilloVd  his  death-like  forehead;  then  she  wrung 

His  dewy  curls,  long  drench* d  by  every  storm ; 
And  watch'd  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 
A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom— and  hers  too. 

cxv. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave, 
The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant,— one 

Young  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  lees  grave, 
And  more  robust  of  figure,— then  begun 

To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 
light  to  the  rocks  that  roof 'd  them,  which  the  sun 

Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

She  was,  appear' d  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

CXVI. 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair, 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll'd 
In  braids  behind,  and,  though  her  stature  were 

Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould, 
They  nearly  reach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command, 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

cxvn. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 
Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction,  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew ; 

Tin  as  the  snake,  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his  length, 

And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

cxvm. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheeks'  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun; 

Short  upper  lip — sweet  lips  1  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary, 
(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all's  done : 

I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal.) 


CXI*. 
I'll  tell' you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause: 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 

I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A  frequent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 

Tield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  iswtj 
They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 
Ne'er  compass'd,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought. 

cxx. 

And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave :  ' 
Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanisn, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colors  not  so  grave ; 
For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXI. 
But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 

Her  dress  was  many  color'd,  finely  spun ; 
Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her  face, 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone, 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 
Flash'd  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shocking, 
Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

CXXII. 
The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike, 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike : 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike, 

Was  coarser ;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long ;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  sise. 

exxin. 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions, 

Which  are  (as  I  must  own)  of  female  growth, 
And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions ; 

They  made  a  most  superior  mess  .of  broth, 
A  »2*i"g  ^?ffhxn.p^f..^vt.3.li1d0Tn  mf>nt"wii. 

But  tnTocst  dish  that  e'er  was  cook'd  since  Homer's 

Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  new  comers. 

CXXIV. 

I'll  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 
Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise ; 

BejsidttXhatp.  nil  myfl^>ryt  m«j  that  air 
Of  .dap- trap,  which  tout  poets  prize; 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 

Mistress  and  maid ;  the  first  was  only  daughter 

Of  an  old  man  who  lived  upon  the  water. 


exxv. 

A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 
And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 

But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth, 
Added  to  his  connexion  with  the  sea, 

Perhaps,  not  so  respectable  in  truth ; 
A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy, 

Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many 

Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres 
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CXXVL 
A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he— though  cf  men, 

like  Peter  the  Apostle,— and  he  flsh'd 
For  wandering  merchant  Teasels,  now  and  then, 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish'd ; 
The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish'd 
Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade, 
By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made^ 

cxxvn. 

He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  built 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 

A  very  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt, 
And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease ; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  blood  he  spilt, 
A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please, 

But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  building, 

Full  of  barbaric  earring,  paint,  and  gilding. 

exxvm. 

\j      He  had  an  only  daughter,  calTd  Haidee, 
J  The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  isles ; 

Besides  so  very  beautiful  was  she, 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles : 
Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree 

She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 
Bejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 

CXXIX. 

And  walking  out  upon  the  beach  below 
The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found, 

Insensible,— not  dead,  but  nearly  so,— 
Bon  Juan,  almost  famish'd,  and  half  drown'd ; 

But,  being  naked,  she  was  shock'd,  you  know, 
Yet  deem'd  herself  in  common  pity  bound, 

As  far  as  in  her  lay,  "  to  take  him  in, 

A  stranger,"  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

exxx. 

But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save, 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse, 
Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave ; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  "  rovf," 
Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave, 

He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger, 

And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXI. 
And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  beet 

(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest : 

And  when,  at  last,  he  open'd  his  black  eyes, 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest . 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  size, 
It  open'd  half  the  turnpike-jjates  to  heaven — 
(8aint  Paul  says  'tis  the  toll  which  must  be  given.) 

exxxn. 

They  made  a  fire,  but  such  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  such 

Materials,  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, 
Some  broken  planks  and  oars,  that  to  the  touch 

Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay, 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crutch ; 

But,  by  God's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  such  plenty, 

That  there  was  fuel  to  have  furnish'd  twenty. 


CXXXHL 


He  had  a  bed  of  furs  and  a  pelisse, 
For  Haidee  strippM  her  sables  off  to  make 

His  couch ;  and  that  he  might  be  more  at  t 
And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should  awake* 

They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece, 
She  and  her  maid,  and  promis'd  by  daybreak 

To  pay  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish, 

For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 

exxxrv. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 
Juan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  dead,- 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps,  (God  only  knows,) 
Just  for  the  present,  and  in  his  lull'd  head 

Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes  [spread 

Throbb'd  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes 

Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years, 

Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

exxxv. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless y— but  the  maid 
Who  smooth'd  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den,    - 

Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  stayM, 
And  turn'd,  believing  that  he  calTd  again. 

He  slumberM :  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said, 
(The  heart  will  slip  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen,) 

He  had  pronounced  her  name— but  she  forgot 

That  at  mis  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

CXXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went. 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zo£,  who 
Better  than  she  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant, 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two : 
A  year  or  two  's  an  age  when  rightly  spent,        | 

And  Zoe  spent  hers  as  most  women  do, 
In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  nature's  good  old  college. 

exxxvn. 

The  morn  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  ttfll 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  claah'd  upon 

His  rest ;  the  rushing  of  the  neighboring  rill. 
And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun, 

Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 
And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 

Had  suffer'd  more—his  hardships  were  comparative 

To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  "  Narrative." 

CXXXVUI. 
Not  so  Haidee ;  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled, 

And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o'er, 
Dream  i  of  a  thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  aha 
stumbled,       * 
And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore ; 
And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled. 

And  oall'd  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 
|  j—  several  oaths— Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek,— 
They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a  freak. 

CXXXIX. 
But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get, 

With  some  pretence  about  the  sun,  that  makes 
Sweet  skies  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set ; 

And  'tis,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 
Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wet 

With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes, 
And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  mourning  suit 
Worn  for  a  husband,— or  some  other  brute. 


DON  JUAN. 
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CXL. 
I  say,  the  sen  Is  ft  most  glorious  sight, 

Pre  seen  him  rise  fall  oft,  indeed  of  late 
I  hare  set  up  on  purpose  all  the  night,  * 

"Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say^ne's  fate; 
And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  purse,  begin  your  day  to  date 
Prom  day-break,  and  when  coffln'd  at  fourscore, 
Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four. 

CXLI. 
And  Haidee  met  the  morning  face  to  face ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  cheek  is  curb'd  into  a  blush, 
like  to  a  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base, 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush, 

Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread, 

Or  the  Bed  Sea—but  the  sea  is  not  red. 
» 

CXLII. 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 

And  young  Aurora  kiss'd  her  lips  with  dew, 
Taking  her  for  a  sister ;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 
Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 
Had  all  the  advantage  too  of  not  being  air. 

CXUIL 
And  when  into  the  cavern  Haidee  stepp'd, 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
fhat  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept : 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sleep  is  awful,)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapp'd  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
Should  reach  his  blood ;  then  o'er  him,  Btill  as  death, 
Bent  with  hush'd  lips  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

CXLIV. 
And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd ;  and  there 
AH  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying, 

As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air: 
But  Zoe"  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying, 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 
Must  breakfast,  and  betimes— lest  they  should  ask  it. 
She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket. 

CXLV. 
She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  victual, 

And  that  a  shipwreck'd  yquth  would  hungry  be ; 
Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn'd  a  little, 

And  felt  her  veins  chill'd  by  the  neighboring  sea ; 
And  so,  she  cook'd  their  breakfast  to  a  tittle ; 

I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea, 
But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey, 
With  Seio  wine— and  all  for  lore,  not  money. 

CXLVI. 
And  Zo£,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 

The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken'd  Juan ; 
But  Haidee  stopp'd  her  with  her  quick  small  hand, 

And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 
Her  lip,  which  Zoe"  needs  must  understand ; 

And,  the  first  breakfast  spoil'd,  prepared  a  new  one, 
Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
That  sleep  which  seem'd  as  it  would  ne'er  awake. 


CXLVn. 
For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 

A  purple  hectic  play'd,  like  dying  day 
On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills ;  the  streak 

Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay,    [weak , 
Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy,  shrunk,  and 

And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray, 
Which  weigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt 
Mix'd  with  the  stony  vapors  of  the  vault 

CXLVHI. 
And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 

Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 

Luli'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest, 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 

Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 
In  short  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow, 
Although  his  woes  had  turn'd  him  rather  yellow. 

CXLIX. 
He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  again, 

But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes,  forbade 
Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 

Had  farther  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made ; 
For  woman's  face  was  never  form'd  in  vain 

For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd, 
He  turn'd  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy, 
To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose, 
And  look'd  upon  the  lady  in  whose  cheek 

The  pale  contented  with  the  purple  rose, 
As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak ; 

Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose, 
Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modern  Greek* 

With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet, 

That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

CLI. 
Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word, 

Being  no  Qrecian ;  but  he  had  an  ear, 
And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird, 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear, 
That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard ; 

The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear, 
Without  knowing  why— an  overpowering  tone, 
Whence  melody  descends,  as  from  a  throne. 

CLII 
And  Juan  gazed,  as  one  who  is  awoke 

By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 

By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality, 
Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cursed  knock ; 

At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me, 
Who  like  a  morning  slumber— for  the  night 
Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better -light. 

CLni. 

And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  his  dream, 
Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feeling 

A  most  prodigious  appetite :  the  steam 
Of  Zo£'s  cookery  no  doubt. was  stealing 

Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 
Of  the  new  fire  which  Zo6  kept  up,  kneeling 

To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 

And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a  beef-steak 
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CUT. 
But  beef  it  rare  within  these  oxleaa  islet ; 

Goats'  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid*  and  biurton, 
And  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  put  on : 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles, 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a  hut  on, 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which, 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

CLV. 
I  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can't  help  thinking 

That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaur— 
From  which  our  modern  morals  rightly  shrinking, 

Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 
A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask — was  only  (sinking 

The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more, 
That  Pasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle, 
To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLVI. 
For  we  all  know  that  English  people  are 

Fed  upon  beef— I  won't  say  much  of  beer. 
Because  'tis  liquor  only,  and  being  far 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here : — 
We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 

A  pleasure— like  all  pleasures— rather  dear ; 
80  were  the  Cretans— from  which  I  infer 
That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her 

CLVIL  j 

But  to  resume.    The  languid  Juan  raited 

His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A  sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gazed, 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw, 
Three  or  four  things  for  which  the  Lord  be  praised, 

And,  feeling  still  the  famish'd  vulture  gnaw,         . 
He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  offer'd,  like  f 

A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVIII. 
He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied ;  and  she, 

Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  have  fed 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 

Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem'd  dead : 
But  Z06,  being  older  than  Haidee, 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 
That  famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nursed, 
And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

CLIX. 
And  so  she  took  the  liberty  to  state, 

Bather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 

Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
The  seashore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate, 

Unless  he  wish'd  to  die  upon  the  place- 
She  tnatch'd  it,  and  refused  another  morsel, 
Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make,  a  horse  UL 

CLX. 
Next  they— he  being  naked,  save  a  tatter* d 

Pair  of  scarce  decent  trousers— went  to  work, 
And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  scatter'd. 

And  dress'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk, 
Or  Greek— that  is,  although  it  not  much  matter'd, 

Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk,— 
They  rurniah'd  him,  entire  except  some  stitches. 
flth  a  dean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 


CLX1. 

And  then  lair  Haidee  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking 
But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend, 

Although  he  listen'd  so  that  the  young  Greek  fn 
Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  ay  **d: 

And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 
Her  speech  out  to  her  protege  and  friend, 

Till,  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take, 

She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 

CLXII. 

And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs, 
And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye, 

And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 
Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy, 

The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply ; 

And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  express'd 

A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  guess'd 

CLXIH. 
And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 

And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  surmise, 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look : 
As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  oftencr Jothe  stars  than  to  his  book, 
Thus  Juan  Icarn'cTMr alpha  beta  better 
From  Haidee's  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLxnr. 

Tit  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 
^  By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is,  I  mean, 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 

As  was  the  case,  at  least  where  I  have  been ; 
They  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one's 
wrong 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss ,— 
£  learn'd  the  little  that  I  know  by  this : 

CLXV. 
That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  or  Greek, 

Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers, 
Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak, 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  J 
Barrow,  8outh,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 

I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reaohers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose—  / 

I  hate  your  poets,  to  read  none  of  those. 

CLXVL  I 

At  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 

A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fashion, 
Where  I,  like  other  "  dogs,  have  had  my  day," 

Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  \ 
But  that,  like  other  things,  tn-paesM  awafT 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I  could  lay  the  lash  on, 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  mt 
But  dreamt  of  what  hat  been,  no  more  to  be. 

CLX VII. 
Return  we  to  Don  Juan.    He  begun  • 

To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 
Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun, 

Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 
More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun : 

He  was  in  love — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt, 
With  a  young  benefactress,— so  was  she 
JuatJa  the.  way  we  very  often  see. 
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cuvxrx. 

And  every  day  by  daybreak— rather  etrly 
For  Juan,  who  wag  somewhat  fond  of  restr- 

She  cam*  into  the  oave,  but  it  waa  merely 
To  aee  her  bird  reposing  in  hia  nejF ; 

And  the  would  softly  stir  his  looks  so  curly, 
Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 

Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth, 

Aa  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 
And  every  morn  his  color  freshlier  came, 

And  every  day  help'd  on  his  convalescence, 
Twaa  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 

Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  lore's  essence, 
For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 

Are  oil  and  gunpowder ;  and  some  good  lessons 
Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 
Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us. 

CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart,  (without  haarJUeally 
Lore,  though  good  always*  is  not  quite  so  good,) 

Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli, 
For  love  must  be  sustsin'd  like  flesh  and  blood.— 

While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly : 
Eggs,  oysters  too,  are  amatory  food; 

But  who  is  their  purveyors  from  above 

Heaven  knows,— it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXI. 
When  J  uan  woke,  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 

A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 
That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady, 

Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  sise ; 
But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already— 

And  repetition's  tiresome  and  unwise.— 
Well— Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea, 
Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haidee. 

CLXXII. 

Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 
That  bathing  paas'd  for  nothing ;  Juan  seem'd 

To  her,  as  'twere  the  kind  of  being  sent, 
Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dxeam'd, 

A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 
To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 

To  render  happy ;  all  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it,— happiness  was  born  a  twin. 

CLXXIII. 
It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  toucn, 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake : 
To  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
He  waa  her  own,  her  ooeavv treasure,  east 
lake  a  rich  wreck— her  nretlove  and  her  last 

clxxtv. 

/mA  thus  a  moon  roll'd  on,  and  fair  Haidee 
Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 

Buch  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 
Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook : 

At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea, 
For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look) 

Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  Io, 

But  three  Bagusan  vessels,  bound  for  Brio. 


CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  i 
80  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 

Freed  aa  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 

Without  even  the  encumbrance  of  a  brother, 
The  freest  she  that  ever  gased  on  glass : 

I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison, 

When  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison, 

CLXXVI. 
Now  the  prolong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk, 

(For  they  must  talk,)  and  he  had  learnt  to  aay 
So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk,— • 

For  little  had  he  wander'd  since  the  day 
On  which,  like  a  young  flower  snapp'd  from  the  stalk, 

Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay,— 
And  thus  they  walk'd  out  in  the  afternoon, 
And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXXVJJ. 

It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 
With  cliffs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore, 

Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  a  host, 
With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  wore 

A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-tees'd; 
And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billows'  roar, 

Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make 

The  outstretch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 

CLXXVIII. 
And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 

Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  1  our  champagne, 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers  reach, 

That  springdew  of  the  spirit !  the  heart's  rain 1 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine ;  and  they  may  preach 

Who  please,— the  more  because  they  preach  hi 
vain,— 
Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter,      / 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after.  /  , 


CLXXIX. 


Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

TaB  lr**  nf  life  is  but  intoxication : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation  $ 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the 

Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion ! 
But  to  return— get  very  drunk ;  and  when 
Tou  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what 

CLXXX. 
Ring  for  your  valet— bid  him  quickly  bring 

Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you'll  know 
A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king ; 

For  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow, 
Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring, 

Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow, 
After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter, 
Vie  with  that  draught  of  hook  and  soda-water! 

•      CLXXXI. 
The  coast— I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 

Was  just  describing— Yes,  it  teas  the  ooeat-~ 
Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  uatoss'e* 
And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's  cry, 

And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  cross'd 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve  that  made  it  fret 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet 
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clxxxii. 

And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  tire  being  gone, 
As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 

And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none, 
Save  Zee,  who,  although  with  due  precision 

She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun, 
Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission, 

Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresses, 

And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 

CLXXXIII. 
It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 

Bed  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 
Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded, 

Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still, 
With  the  far  mountain-crescent,  half  surrounded 

On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky, 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  sa  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 
And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Oxer  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 
Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand, 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Work'dby  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  plann*d, 

In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells, 
They  turn'd  to  rest ;  and,  each  closp'd  by  an  arm, 
Tielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 
They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 

Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 
They  gased  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 
They  heard  the  waves'  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 

And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 
Into  each  other— and,  beholding  this, 
Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss ; 

CLXXXVI. 
A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  lots, 
\       And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
1  Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 
Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days, 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 

And  the  blood's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze, 
Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's  strength, 
I  think  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVII. 
By  length  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  endured 

Heaven  knows  how  long— no  doubt  they  never 
reckon'd, 
And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 

The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second : 
They  had  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  allured, 

As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd, 
Which,  being  join'd,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung— 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey 
sprung. 

CLXXXVm. 
They  were  alone,  yet  not  alone  as  they 

Wno,  shut  hfcTiaraDers,'  think  it  loneliness ; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less, 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press, 
As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 


CLXXXIX. 
They  fear'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  mat  lone  bssea, 

They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night,  they  were 
All  in  all  to  each  other:  though  their  speech 

Was  brokenjrords,  they  thought  a  language  then 
And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach, 

Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle— first  love,— that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  felL 

CXC. 
Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows, 

Nor  ofler'd  any ;  she  had  never  heard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 

Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd; 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows, 

And  flow  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird; 
And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCT. 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved— she  adored, 
And  she  was  worshipp'd;  after  nature's  fashion, 

Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour's, 
If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  ptsskmr* 

But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored, 
Again  to  be  o'ercorae,  again  to  dash  on; 

And,  beating  'gainst  Am  bosom,  Hsidee's  heart 

Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart. 

CXCII. 
Alas !  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful, 

80  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 
Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  roll, 

And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power, 
Prompts  deeds  eternity  cannot  annul, 

But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 
Of  hell-fire— all  prepared  for  people  giving 
Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

exem. 

Alas !  for  Juan  and  Haidee  I  they  were 
So  loving  and  so  lovely — till  then  never, 

Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pair 
Had  run  the  risk  of  being  damn'd  for  flvcr; 

And  Haidee,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair, 
Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  thetStygisn  river 

And  hell  and  purgatory— but  forgot 

Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not 

exenr. 

They  look  upon  eaoh  other,  and  their  eyes 
Gleam  in  the  moonlight ;  and  her  white  am  dsfpi 

Bound  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 
He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps ; 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that's  quite  antique 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

CXCV.  a 

And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  pstf  • 

And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms, 
She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast,     . 

Sustain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms; 
And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast, 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  tsarsfl 
Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  psnti 
With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants* 
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CXCVT. 
An  infest  when  it  gases  on  a  light, 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drams  the  breast, 
A.  devotee  when  soar*  the  host  in  sight, 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  gues^ 
A  sailor,  when  the  prise  has  struck  in  fight, 

A  miser  fitting  his  most  hoarded  chest, 
Feel  rapture ;  hut  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they  lore  while  sleeping. 

exevn. 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  belOTed, 
All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 

80  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  'tis  giving, 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 
Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving ; 

There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors, 

And  aU  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

CXCV1II. 
The  lady  watch'd  her  lover— and  that  hour 

Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 
O'erflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power ; 

Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude, 
She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower, 

Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 
And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space, 
Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 
Alas !  the  love  of  women  1  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if  'tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing :  yet  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs— what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CC. 
They're  right ;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust, 

Is  always  so  to  women ;  one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them,  treachery  is  aU  their  trust ; 

Taught  to  ooneeal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 

Buys  them  in  mv  riage— and  what  rests  beyond  ? 
A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover, 
Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all's  over. 

OCT. 

Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 
Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation, 

Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station ; 

Few  ehanges  e'er  can  better  their  affairs, 
Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel: 

8ome  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  noveL 

ccn. 

Haidfe  was  nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  this ; 

Haidee  was  passion's  child,  born  where  the  sun 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 

Of  his  gaselle-eyed  daughters  j  she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen :  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing— She  had  nought  to  fear, 
Hone,  care,  nor  love  beyond*  her  heart  beat  her*. 
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coin. 

And  oh !  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat! 

How  much  it  costs  us,  yet  each  rising  throb 
Is  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet, 

That  wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 
Joy  of  its  alchymy,  and  to  repeat 

Fine  truths ;  even  conscience,  too,  has  a  tough  job 
To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim, 
80  gooeV-I  wonder  Castlereagh  don't  tax  'em. 

CCIV. 
And  now  'twas  done— on  the  lone  shore  were  plighted 

Their  hearts;  the  stars,  their  nuptial  torches,  shed 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed, 
By  their  own  feelings  hallow*d  and  united, 

Their  priest  was  solitude,  and  they  were  wed  *. 
And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. 

CCV. 

Oh  love !  of  whom  great  Coesar  was  the  suitor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter— 

(Leucadia's  rock  still  overlooks  the  wave)— 
Oh  Love !  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil, 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil. 

CCVI. 
Thou  makest  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarious, 

And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men: 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Bclisarius, 

Have  much  employed  the  muse  of  history's  pen; 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various,— 

Such  worthies  time  will  never  see  again  :— 
Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  same  luck  holds. 
They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 

CCVII. 
Thou  makest  philosophers :  there's  Epicurus 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew ! 
Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allure  us 

By  theories,  quite  practicable  too ; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insure  us, 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim,  (not  quite  new,) 
"  Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us  ?  " 
So  said  the  royal  sage,  Sardanapalns. 

cevni. 

But  Juan !  had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia  ? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon  ? 
I  can't  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 

Perplexing  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 

Palpitation  rises,  'tis  her  boon, 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Have  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures  ? 

CCIX. 

I  hate  inconstancy— I  loathe,  detest,  x 

Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made  \ 

Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast, 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 

Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest, 
And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 

I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 

Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain 
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COX. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid, 

And  whisper'd,  "  Think  of  every  sacred  tia ! M 
*  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy  1 "  I  a  aid, 
"  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh  heaTen !  her  eye ! 

I'll  jnat  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid, 
Or  neither—out  of  curiosity." 

••  Stop ! "  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian 

(Though  she  was  mask'd  then  as  &  fair  Venetian)— 

OCXI. 

"  Stop \n  so  I  stopped.— But  to  return :  that  which 
Hen  call  mronsts^cjLis.notfcing  move 

Than  admiration,  due  where  nature's  rich 
Prolusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o'er 

Borne  favor' d  object ;  and  as  in  the  niche 
A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore, 

This  sort  of  admiration  of  the  real 

Is  but  a  heightening  of  the  "  beau  ideal" 

CCXII. 
'Tis  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A  fine  extension  of  the  (acuities, 
Platonic,  universal,  wonderful,  [skies, 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filter* d  through-  the 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes, 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

CCXIII. 

Yet  'tis  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 
For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 

In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 

'Twould  save  us  many  a  heartache,  many  a  shilling, 
(For  we  must  get  them  any  how,  or  grieve,) 

Whereas,  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever, 

How  pleasant  for  the  fceart,  as  well  as  liver ! 

CCXIV. 
The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven, 

But  changes  night  and  day  too,  like  the  sky; 
Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven, 

And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high ;  [riven, 
But  when.it  hath  been  scorch'd,  and  pierced,  and 

Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops ;  the  eye 
Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  turn'd  to  tears, 
Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

ccxv. 

The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function, 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while, 

J\&t  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction, 
lake  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil, 

Bage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction, 
Bo  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this  entrail, 
Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call'd  "  cen- 
tral.}' 

CCXVI. 
In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  mow 

In  this  anatomy,  I've  finish'd  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before, 

That  being  about  the  number  I'll  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four; 

And,  laying  down  my  pern  I  make  my  bow, 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haid^e,  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read. 


J 


CANTO  III 


Hail,  Muse !  of  eefam.— We  left  Juan  sleeping, 
PillowM  trptm  a  Dab  and  happy  breast, 

And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weepiig 
And  loved  by  a  young  heart  too  deeply  start 

To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping, 
Or  know  who  rested  there ;  a  foe  to  rest, 

Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  yean, 

And  turn'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  ten*. 

n. 

Oh,  love!  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ©urn 
Which  males  Iff  fatal  to  be  loved  ?   Ah,  why 

With-  cypress  branches  hast   thou  wreathed  thy 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh?   (hom 

As  those  who-dote  on  odors  pluck  the  flowen, 
And  place  them  on  their  breast— but  place  to  d»- 

Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish. 

in. 

In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lever, 
In  all  the  others-all  she  loves  is  love, 

Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  oro* 
And  fits  her  loosely— like  an  easy  glovs. 

As  you  may  find  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  ha: 
One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move; 

She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  1 

Not  finding  that  the  additions  1 

IT. 

I  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men's  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing's  pretty  sure ;  a  woman  phurtei, 
Unless  at  ones  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayer*,) 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  **&*■ 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted; 
Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  bad  *«* 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  *** 


Tis  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 
Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 

That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine,       ( 
Although  tll*f  Mill  IK  born  1U  IntW  chs*. 

Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wins— 
A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage— by  thus 

Is  sharpen'd  from  its  high  celestial  flavor 

Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savor. 

YI.  % 

There's  something  of  antipathy,  as  fwere, 

Between  their  present  and  their  future  state; 
A  kind  of  flattery  that's  hardly  fan- 
Is  used,  until  the  truth  arrives  too  Ute- 
Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair? 

itsochw**1 


The  same  things  change  their  names  s< 
For  rn**ance~pasaion  in  a  lover's  glorious, 
But  m  a  husband  is  pronounced  uzorisw. 


DON  JUAN. 
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VH. 


Men  grow  aahamedof  being  so  very  fond : 
They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired, 

(Bat  that,  of  course,  is  rare,)  and  then  despond : 
The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired, 

Yet  'tis  "  so  nominated  in  the  bond," 
That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 

Sad  thought !  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 

Our  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  mourning. 

Vffl. 
There's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 

Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love's  antithesis ; 
Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings, 

But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages  r 
For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings. 
i       There's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss ;   ( , 
!     Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, ,  i 
I     He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ?       i 


IX. 


I 


AH  tragedies  are  ftnish'd  by  a  death,  ~ 
All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage ; 

The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  faith, 
For  authors  fear  description  might  disparage 

The  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  fall  beneath,  [riage, 
And  then  both  worlds  would  punish  their  miscar- 

80  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  ready, 

They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady. 


The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection 

Have  snug  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  are, 
Dante  and  Milton,  and  of  both  the  affection 

Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 
Of  fault  or  temper  ruin'd  the  connexion, — 

(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  much  to  mar ;) 
But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive. 

XI. 
Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 

By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress — I, 
Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology, 

Deem  this  a  commentator's  phantasy, 
Unless  indeed  'twas  from  his  own  knowledge  he 

Decided  thus,  and  show'd  good  reason  why ; 
I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstatics 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics. 

xn. 

Haidee  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 
The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine :  it  is  not  fair, 

Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 
The  blame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  were ; 

Then,  if  you'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair, 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful— 

Tis  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawful. 

XIII. 
Yet  they  were  happy,— happy  in  the  illicit 

Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires ; 
Bat,  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

Haidee  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's ; 
When  we  have  what  we  like,  'tis  hard  to  miss  it, 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires ; 
Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing, 
Whilst  her, piratical  papa  was  cruising. 


XIV. 


p&t  not  his  mode  of  raising,  cub  **em  strange, 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation, 

For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 
His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxation ; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  range 
Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 

Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey, 

And  merely  practised  as  a  sea-attorney. 

XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detain'd 
By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  captures, 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain'd, 
Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damped  his  raptures 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes ;  he  had  chain'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters, 

In  number' d  lots ;  they  all  had  cuffs  and  collars, 

And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars. 

XVL 

Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 
Among  his  friends  the  Hainots ;  some  he  sold 

To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 
Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable,  (being  old ;) 

The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 
Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold,— 

Were  link'd  alike ;  as  for  the  common  people,  be 

Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVH. 
The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way, 

Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant, 
Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey, 

light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 
French  stuffs,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  tray, 

Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 
All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 
Bobb'd  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

XVIII. 

A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw, 
Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens, 

He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw — 
A  terrier  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's, 

Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithica, 
The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittanoe  * 

These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather, 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 

XIX. 
Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 

Despatching  single  cruisers  bere  and  there, 
His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs, 

He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fan; 
Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares :. 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare, 
And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a  mile, 
His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o'  the  isle. 

XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 
Having  no  custom-house  or  quarantine 

To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way, 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been : 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day, 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen  ; 

80  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure, 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 
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XXI. 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill  % 

Which  overlook'd  the  white  walls  of  his  home, 

Hestopp'cL — What  singular  emotions  fill 
Their  bosoms  who  hare  been  induced  to  roam ! 

With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill— 
With  lore  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some ; 

AH  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  long  lost, 

And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post 

XXII. 
The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires, 

After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water, 
Host  naturally  some  small  doubt  inspires— 

A  female  family's  a  serious  matter; 
(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires, 

But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter ;) 
Wives  in  their  husbands'  absences  grow  subtler, 
And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

xxin. 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 
May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses : 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn, 
Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors'  kisses ; 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 
To  his  memory,  and  two  or  three  young  misses 

Born  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches, 

And  that  hit  Argus  bites  him  by— the  breeches. 

XXIV. 
If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 

Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser ; 
But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 

Hay  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser, 
He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 

As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her ;. 
And,  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one, 
Writes  odes  on  the  inconstancy  of  woman 

XXV. 

And  oh !  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaaon  of  the  kind— I  mean 

An  honest  friendship  for  a  married  lady— 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

To  last — of  all  connexions  the  most  steady, 
And  the  true  Hymen  (the  first's  but  a  screen)— 

Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away ; 

I've  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a  day. 

XXVI. 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 
Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney  smoke,  felt  glad ; 
But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 

Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad, 
Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ;  pier, 

He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of 

But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

XXVII. 
He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun, 

His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 
He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run, 

The  distant  dog-bark ;  and  perceived  between 
The  umbrage  of  the  wood,  so  cool  and  dun, 

The  moving  figures  and  the  sparkling  sheen 
Of  arms,  (in  the  East,  all  arm,)  and  various  dyes 
Of  eolor'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 


xxvnx 

And  as  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  netn 
Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  idling, 

He  hears— alas !  no  music  of  the  spheres, 
But  an  unhallow'd,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling! 

A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears, 
The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling; 

A  pipe  too  ana*  a  drum,  and,  shortly  after, 

A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 
And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing, 

Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity, 
Through  the  waved  branches,  o'er  the  greeniwnd 

'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity,     [gUunfr 
8eeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 

Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  be 
Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance  so  martial, 
To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a  group  of  Grecian  girls,  I 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  vatiog, 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearli; 
Link'd  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing ;  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  eorli- 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving,) 

Their  leader  sang— and  bounded  to  her  sang> 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng* 

XXXI. 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their  trsjs, 
Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine; 

Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gate, 
And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine, 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase; 
Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  Tine, 

The  orange  and  the  pomegranate,  nodding  o'er, 

Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  melkw 


XXXII. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram, 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  win  flewewi 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb, 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tame, 
Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowert 

His  brow  is  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then, 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  agtia. 

XXXIIL 
Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  &***. 

Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cbeeki, 
Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long trt** 

The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  ipe«* 
The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  bleaaea, 

Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeki; 
So  that  the  philosophical  beholder 
Sigh'd  for  their  sake*— that  they  should  e'er  gr»» 
older. 

XXXIV. 
Afar,  a  dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 

To  a  sedate  gray  circle  of  old  smokers, 
Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales, 

Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers, 
Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  had  afit, 

Of  rocks  bewitch'd  that  open  to  the  knockers, 
Of  magie  ladies,  who,  by  one  sole  act, 
Transform^  their  lords  to  beasts,  (but****** 
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XXXV. 

Beie  wu  ao  lack  of  innocent  diversion 

For  the  imagination  or  the  senses, 
Bong,  dance,  wine,  musio,  stories  from  the  Persian, 

All  pretty  pastime  in  which  no  offence  is ; 
But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aversion, 

Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses, 
Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills, 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills. 

XXXVI. 
Ah !  what  is  man  ?  what  perils  still  environ 

The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner— 
A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 

Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner ; 
Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  least's)  a  siren, 

That  lores  to  flay  alive  the  young  beginner ; 
Lambro's  reception  at  his  people's  banquet 
Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket. 

XXXVII. 
He— being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 

Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprise 
(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 

His  daughter— had  not  sent  before  to  advise 
Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd ; 

And  long  he  paused  to  reassure  his  eyes, 
In  fact  much  more  astonish'd  than  delighted, 
To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIII. 
He  did  not  know  (alas !  how  men  will  He) 

That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 
Avouch'd  his  death,  (such  people  never  die,) 

And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks. 
But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry ; 

The  bloom,  too,  had  return'd  to  Haidee's  cheek ; 
Her  tears,  too,  being  return'd  into  their  fount, 
She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account. 

XXXIX. 
Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling, 

Which  turn'd  the  isle  into  a  place  of  pleasure ; 
The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 

A  life  which  made  them  happy  beyond  measure. 
Her  father's  hospitality  seem'd  middling, 

Compared  with  what  Haidee  did  with  his  treasure ; 
Twos  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving, 
While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  loving. 

Xll 
Perhaps  you  think  in  stumbling  on  this  feast 

He  flew  Into  a  passion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  you  prophecy  some  sudden  act,  * 

The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least, 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact, 
And  that,  proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate, 
He  show*d  the  royal  penchant*  of  a  pirate. 

XLI. 
You're  wrong;— He  was  the  mildest  manner'd  man 

That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat ; 
With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 

You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 
No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 

Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; 
Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety 
He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society 


XLII. 
Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner-tray, 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  guest, 
With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way. 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express'd, 
He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  holiday  ? 

The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  address'd 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  fiU'd  up  a  glass  of  wine. 

XLIII. 
And,  without  turning  his  facetious  head, 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air, 
Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

"  Talking's  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  to  spare." 
A  second  hiccup'd,  "  Our  old  master's  dead, 

You'd  better  ask  our  mistress,  who's  his  heir." 

"  Our  mistress !" — quoth  a  third :  "  Our  mistress  !— 

You  mean  our  master— not  the  old,  but  new."  [pooh'. 

XLIV. 
These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 

They  thus  address'd — and  Lambro's  visage  felt-* 
And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 

Pass'd,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 
The  expressipn,  and,  endeavoring  to  resume 

His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patron, 
Who  seem'd  to  have  turn'd  Haidee  into  a  matron. 


XLV. 

I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,  "  who  or  what 

He  is,  nor  whence  be  came— and  little  care ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon's  fat, 

And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  fan  { ' 
And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that, 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbor  there ; 
He'll  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 
For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse." 

XLVI. 
I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience, 

And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breeding, 
Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nations 

E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding ; 
He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations, 

His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding, 
The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton, 
Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVII. 

Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command- 
To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again— 

To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand— 
Whether  the  woTd  was  death,  or  but  the  chain- - 

It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland ; 
Yet,  such  things  are,  which  I  cannot  explain. 

Though  doubtless  he  who  can  commend  himself 

Is  good  to  govern — almost  as  a  Guelf. 

XLVIII. 
Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood; 
Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow, 

He  lay  coil'd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood ; 
With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow. 

His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood, 
But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue, 
And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  two. 
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XiJX. 
He  ask'd  no  farther  questions,  and  proceeded 

On  to  the  house,  bat  by  a  private  way. 
So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded, 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day ; 
If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haidee's  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say, 
Bat  certainly  to  one,  deem'd  dead,  returning, 
This  revel  seem*d  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 

L. 
If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

(Which  God  forbid !)  or  some,  or  a  great  many ; 
For  instance,  If  a  husband  or  his  wife, 

(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any,) 
No  doubt  whate'er  might  be  their  former  strife, 

The  present  weather  would  be  much  more  rainy- 
Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connexion 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

LI. 
He  enter'd  in  the  house,  no  more  his  home, 

A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 
And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying ; 
To  find  our  hearthstone  tura'd  into  a  tomb, 

And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 
The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grie^ 
Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief. 

LII. 

He  enter'd  in  the  house — his  home  no  more, 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home— and  felt 

The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 
Without  a  welcome  ;  there  he  long  had  dwelt, 

There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o'er, 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 

Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

Lni. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament, 

Of  mild  demeanor  though  of  savage  mood, 
Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 

With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food, 
Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 

For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 
His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 
Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold, 
The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced, 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 
The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused, 

The  sights  he  was  accustom'd  to  behold, 
The  wild  seas  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised, 

Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance, 

And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  acquaintance. 

LV. 
But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 

Flash'd  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays, 
Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  golden  fleece 

His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days : 
Tis  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace ; 

Alas !  his  country  show'd  no  path  to  praise : 
Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 
H#  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degredation. 


LVt 


Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clans 

Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time,— 
,  A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 
A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  fiow*d 
Past  him  in  crystals,  and  a  joy  in  flowers, 
Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVIL 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love,  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter ;  she  had  been 

The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  sees, 

A  lonely  pure  affection  unopposed : 
There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 

His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness, 

And  torn  him,  like  the  Cyclops,  mad  with  blicdnuf 

LVIII. 
The  eubless  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 

Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock ; 
The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 

Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock  : 
But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging— 

Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock— 
Than  the  stern,  single,  deep,  and  worldless  ire 
Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  aire. 

LIX. 
It  is  hard,  although  a  common  case, 

To  find  our  children  running  restive— they 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace, 

Our  little  selves  reformed  in  finer  clay ; 
Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace, 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  our  day, 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alone, 
But  in  good  company— the  gout  or  atone. 

LX. 
Yet  a  fine  family  is  a  fine  thing, 

(Provided  they  don't  come  in  after  dinner:) 
'Tis  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up,  (if  nursing  them  don't  thinner ;) 
like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  cling 

To  the  fireside,  (a  sight  to  touch  a  sinner:) 
A  lady  with  her  daughter  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven  shilling  pieces. 

LXI. 

Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate, 
And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide ; 

Majantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 
At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride : 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 
Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side; 

Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  mottif, 

Mother-of-pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly. 

Lxn. 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes ; 

Lamb  and  pistachio-nuts— in  short,  all  meats, 
And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads ;  and  the  fish* 

Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets, 
Dress'd  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper'd  wishes ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice,      [wc* 
Squeesed  through  the  rind  which  makes  ft  best  fcr 
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Lxm. 

These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ewer, 
•  And  fruits  and  date-bread  loaTes  closed  the  repast, 
And  Mocha's  berry,  from  Arabia  pure, 

In  small  fine  China  cups,  came  in  at  last- 
Gold  cups  of  filigree,  made  to  secure 

The  hand  from  burning,  underneath  them  placed ; 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  saffron  too  were  boil'd 
Up  with  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they  spoil'd. 

lxiv. 

The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 
Of  velvet  pannels,  each  of  different  hue, 

And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid : 
And  round  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too ; 

The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  displayed, 
Embroidered  delicately  o'er  with  blue, 

Soft  Persian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters, 

From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. 

LXV. 

These  oriental  writings  on  the  wall, 
Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 

Of  monitors,  adapted  to  recall, 
Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 

The  words  which  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall, 
And  took  his  kingdom  from  him.— You  will  find, 

Though  sages  may  pour  o\it  their  wisdom's  treasure, 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure. 

LXVI.  - 

A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 

A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
A  rake  turn'd  methodistio  or  eclectic — 

(For  that's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath)— 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic, 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath, 
And  show  that  late  hours,  wine  and  love,  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

Lxvn. 

Haidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  border'd  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment— and  appear'd  quite  new ; 

The  velvet  cushions— (for  a  throne  more  meet)— 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  emboss' d  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 

Meridian-like*  were  seen  all  light  \o  issue. 

lxviii. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain, 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendor,  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  the  heart  bled  to  stain, 
Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats, 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like,  things  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favorites— (that's 

To  say,  by  degradation)— mingled  there 

As  plenti&l  as  in  a  court  .or  fair. 

LXIX. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand, 

Or  were  of  torsoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver :  by  command, 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands,  and  sherbets  in  ice,  and  wine- 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  ah"  hours  to  dine. 


LXX. 

Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haidee'a : 
She  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow ; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise — 
'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow ; 

With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow, 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her, 

Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  round  her. 

LXXI. 
One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely  arm, 

Lockless— so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold, 
That  the  hand  stretch'd  and  shut  it  without  harm. 

The  limb  which  it  adorn'd  its  only  mould ; 
So  beautiful— its  very  shape  would  charm, 

And  clinging  as  if  loth  to  lose  its  hold,  * 
The  purest  ore  inclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.* 

LXXII. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar,  above  her  instep  roll'd,* 

Announced  her  rank :  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hana ; 
Her  hair  was  starr'd  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fasten'd  with  a  band 
Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 

Her  orange  sjlk  full  Turkish  trowsers  furl'd 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXIIL 
Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 

Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 
Dyes  with  his  morning  light,— and  would  conceal 

Her  person4  if  allow'd  at  large  to  run ; 
And  still  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 

The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 
Their  bonds  whene'er  some  zephyr  caught  began 
To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

lxxiv. 

Bound  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 
The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  eyes, 

They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies, 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife— 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; . 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel. 

LXXV. 
Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged, 

(It  is  the  country's  custom,)  but  in  vain ; 
For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed. 

The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  jetty  stain, 
And  in  {Jieir  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 

Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna ;  but  again 
The  power  of  art  was  turn'd  to  nothing,  for 
They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

LXXVI. 
The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 

The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fair: 
She  had  no  need  of  this— day  ne'er  will  break 

On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  hers 
The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 

She  was  so  like  a  vision  ;  I  might  err, 
But  Shakspeare  also  says  'tis  very  silly 
"  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily." 
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Lxxvn. 

Juan  had  on  ft  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 
But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent, 

The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  oehold, 
like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent ; 

His  turban,  furl'd  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 
•  An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidee's  hair  in't, 

Surmounted  as  its  clasp — a  glowing  crescent, 

Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant. 

LXXVIII. 
And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite, 

Dwarfs,  dancing  girls,  black  eunuch's,  and  a  poet, 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 

The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it ; 
His  Terses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet— 

And  for  his  theme—he  seldom  sung  below  it, 
He  being  paid  to  satirize  or  flatter, 
As  the  psalm  says,  "  inditing  a  good  matter." 

LXXIX. 
He  praised  the  present  and  abused  the  past, 

Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days, 
An  eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 

He  turn'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise — 
For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 

By  his  seeming  independent  in.  his  lays, 
But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha, 
With   truth   like  Southey,  and   with  Terse   like 
Crashaw. 

LXXX. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes, 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle, 
His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges, 

And  not  the  fix'd— he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle ; 
So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 

And  being  fluent,  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  ill,) 
He  lied  with  such  a  fervor  of  intention- 
There  was  no  doubt  he  earn'd  his  laureate  pension. 

LXXXL 
But  he  had  genius— when  a  turncoat  has  it 

The  "  vates  irritabilis  "  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it : 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare  :— 
But  to  my  subject— let  me  see— what  was  it  ? 

Oh ! — the  third  canto— and  the  pretty  pair— 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dress,  and 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode.  [mode 

LXXXII. 
Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow, 
Had  been  the  favorite  of  full  many  a  mess       [low; 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mel- 
And  though  his  meaning  they  could  rarely  guess, 

Tet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow, 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause, 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second  cause. 

LXXXIII. 
But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society, 

And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 
Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels,  for  variety, 

He  deem'd,  being  in  a  lone  isle  among  friends, 
That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 

Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends ; 
And,  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth, 
Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 


LXXXIV. 
He  had  travell'd  'rnong  the  Arabe,Turks,  and  Frank* 

And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  nations' 
And,  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks, 

Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasions— 
Which  got  him  a  few  presents  and  some  thank* 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations; 
To  "  do  at  Borne  as  Romans  do,"  a  piece 
Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LXXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask'd  to  sing, 
He  gave  the  different  nations  something  national. 

'Twas  all  the  same  to  him— "  God  save  the  King," 
Or  "  CaUra,"  according  to  the  fashion  all ; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing, 
From  the  high  lyrical  to  the  low  rational : 

If  Pindar  sang  horseraces,  what  should  hinder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

LXXXVI. 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson; 

In  England,  a  six-canto  quarto  tale ; 
In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war— much  the  same  in  Portugal; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he'd  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's— (see  what  saysde&tael; 
In  Italy,  he'd  ape  the  "  Trecentisti ;" 
In  Greece,  he'd  sipg  sornjB  tort  of  hymn  like  thisfya 


The  isles  of  Greece !  the  isles  of  Greece! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  song, 
Where  grew  the  arts  o>f  war  and  peace,— 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Phcebus  sprang! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set 


The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refbse; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Bteu'd." 


The  mountains  look  on  Marathon— 
And  Marajhon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  (Mi 

For,  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave.  ' 


|  A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis ; 

;And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations  j— all  were  his ! 

(He  counted  them  at  break  of  day— 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  (hey? 

And  where  are  they !  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country  ?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 


DON  JUAN. 


est 


Tb  Mouthing,  in  the  dearth  of  feme, 
Though  link'd  among  a  fettered  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  w§  but  weep  o'er  days  more  bless'd  ? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?— Our  fathers  bled. 
Berth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  ofc  Spartan  dead  I 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae. 

What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah !  no ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
found  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come ! " 
Tie  but  the  bring  who  are  dumb. 

In  Tain— in  vain :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 
Hark !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave— 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these ! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine ; 

He  served— but  served  Polycrates— 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  or  the  Chersonese  • 
Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 

That  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 
Oh !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 

Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 

8uch  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Boric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells: 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells : 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade— 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But,  gasing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 
79 


Place  me  on  Sunium's  marble  steep- 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die ; 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine- 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 

lxxxvii. 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  hare  sung   I 
Themwtefn  Greek,  in  tnlem*1*  verse ;  / 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young* 
Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse. 

His  strain  display'd  some  feeling — right  or  wrong ; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 

Of  other's  feeling ;  but  they  are  such  liars, 

And  take  all  colors— like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIII. 
But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces  [think, 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions 

'Tie  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses, 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages ;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper— even  a  rag  like  this, 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's  his.' 

LXXXIX. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 
His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation, 

Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration, 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 
Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station. 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet, 

May  turn  his  name  up  as  a  rare  deposit. 

XC. 
And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile , 

Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  winsV— 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leavea  behind : 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle ; 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

XCI. 
Milton's  the  prince  of  poets— so  we  say ; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine ; 
An  independent  being  in  his  day— 

Learn'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine  ~, 
But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way, 

We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college— a  harsh  sire— odd  spouse, 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house. 

XCII. 

All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts,        [bribes,; 

Like  Shakspeare's  stealing  deer,  Lord  Bacon's 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Caesar's  earliest  acts ; 

Like  Burns,  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes ;) 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks ;— but  although  truth  e 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story, 
They  dosnot  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 


6M 

xcm. 

.      All  are  not  moraHttts  like  Southey,  when. 

}         He  prated  to  the  world  of  "  Pantisocracy ;  " 

Or  Wordsworth  imexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Season'd  hit  pedlar  poems  with  democracy ; 

Or  Coleridge,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
i         Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy ; 
j     When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path, 
!     Espoused  two  partners,  (milliners  of  Bath.) 

1  XCIV. 

'     Bach  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure, 
The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography; 
Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  vigor, 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography. 
Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 

Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typography: 
A  clumsy  frowzy  poem,  call'd  the  "  Excursion," 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion. 

xcv. 

Ha  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 
Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect ; 

But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers,  like 
Joanna  Southcote'a  Shiloh  and  her  sect, 

Are  things  which  in  this  century  don't  strike 
The  public  mind,  so  few  are  the  elect ; 

And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginities 

Have  proved  but  dropsies  taken  for  divinities. 

XCVI. 

But  let  me  to  my  story :  I  must  own 
If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression ; 

Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone, 
While  I  soliloquize  beyond  expression ; 

But  these  are  my  addresses  frcm  the  throne, 
Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensuing  session : 

Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to 

The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

xcvn. 

I  know  that  what  our  neighbors  call  "  feflowetrs," 
(We've  not  so  good  a  tosra?,  but  have  the  thing 

In  that  complete  perfection,  which  ensures 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  spring)— 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 
The  reader ;  but  'twould  not  be  hard  to  bring 

Some  line  examples  of  the  Epopee, 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  ennui. 

XCVIII. 
We  learn  from  Horace,  Homer  sometimes  sleeps, 

We  feel  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps,  [wakes, 

With  his  dear  "  Wagoners,"  around  his  lakes ; 
He  wishes  for  "  a  boat "  to  sail  the  deeps— 

Of  Ocean  ? — no,  of  air ;  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  "  a  little  boat," 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat 

XdX. 

a?  he  must  fain  sweep  o'er  the  ethereal  plain, 
And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  "wagon," 

Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  wain  ? 
Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon  ? 

Or  if,  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 
He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on, 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon* 
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"Pedlars,"  and  "boats,"  and  "wagons!"  Ob!  ye 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  mis  ?  [ckadei 

That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos*  vast  abyss 

Floats  scum-like  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Ciacf 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hi**-  ' 

The  "  little  boatman  "  and  his  "  Peter  Ben" 

Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  "  Achitophel ! " 

CI. 

T'  our  tale.— The  feast  was  over ,  the  slaves  geae, 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done. 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 
The  rosy  flood  of  twilight  sky  admired?-- 

Ave  Maria !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea, 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  wormiest  fa*)! 

en. 

Ave  Maria!  blessed  be  the  hoar ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  In  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  sir, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem  stirr'd  with  payer 


cin. 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer ! 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  love! 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  shove! 
Ave  Maria!  oh  that  face  so  fair! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  almighty  dow- 
What  though  'tis  but  a  pictured  image  strike- 
That  painting  is  no  idol,  'tis  too  like. 

CIV. 
Some  kind  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  print— that  I  have  no  devotion, 
But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray, 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion  < 
Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  oeesa, 
Earth,  air,  stars,— all  that  springs  from  the  great 

whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 

CV. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight !— in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  ftWd  o'er, 

To  where  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood, 
Ever-green  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee ' 

CVI. 
The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives)  one  ceaseless  song. 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  sriae, 

And  vesper-bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along; 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  ttthroBf. 
Which  learn'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover,  shadowM  my  maid's  eye. 
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CVH. 

Ok  Hesperus  r1  thou  bringest  all  good  things- 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent'a  brooding  wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabor'd  steer ; 

Whate'er  of  peace  abotrfeonr  hearthstone  clings, 
Whatever  onr  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 

Are  gathered  round  ns  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Then  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast. 

cvin. 

Soft  hour  !•  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the 
Of  those  who  Bail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day  [heart 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  lore  the  pilgrim  on  his  way, 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah !  surely  nothing  dies  but  aomething  mourns ! 

CIX. 
When  Nero  perish* d  by  the  justest  doom 

Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd 
Amid  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy'd, 
Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb  ;7 

Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 

CX. 

But  I'm  digressing :  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 

Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons, 
To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero,    [moon's  ? 

More    than    such    madmen's    fellow-man— the 
8ure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  aero, 

And  I  grown  one  of  many  •*'  wooden  spoons  " 
Of  verse,  (the*name  with  which  we  Cantabt  please 
To  dub  the  last  of  honors  in  degrees.) 

CXL 
I  feel  this  tedsonsaem  will  never  do— 

Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 
{In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two : 

They'll  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 
The  feet,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 

And  then  at  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown : 
111  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is, 
From  Aristotle jwanm.—See  Bowm** 


CANTO  IV. 


I. 


if  OTBtwo  flo  difficult  as  a  beginning 

In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end : 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend, 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurl'd  from  heaven  for  sinning ; 

Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend, 
Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far, 
till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are. 


n. 


But  time,  which  brings  all  beings  tQ,  their  level, 
And  sharp  adversity,  will  teach  at  last 

Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope, — perhaps  the  devil 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast : 

While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel, 
We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast ; 

But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 

We  "wider  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 

m. 

As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 
And  wisVd  that  others  held  the  same  opinion : 

They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion : 

Now  my  sere  fancy  "  falls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf,"  and  imagination  droops  her  pinion, 

And  the  tad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk     " 

Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 
And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

Tis  that  I  may  not  weep ;  and  if  I  weep, 
'Tie  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 

Itself  to  apathy,  which  we  must  steep 
First  in  the  icy  depths  of  Lethe's  spring, 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep ; 
Thetis  baptised  her  mortal  son  in  Styx ; 
A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix. 

V. 
Some  hare  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 

Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 

I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  eery  fine ; 

But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd, 
Unless  it  was  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VL 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime, 
This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ;  . 

aid  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme, 
'WnTsVrag  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotie^     I 

And  revelPd  in  the  fancies  of  the  time,    [despotic ; 
True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings 

But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 

I  ohose  a  modern  subject  as  more  meet 

vn. 

How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know — 
Perl-Ape  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me 

Who  nave  imputed  such  designs  as  show, 
Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish'd  to  see ; 

But  if  ft  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so,— 
This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free: 

Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear,  # 

And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here. 

vm. 

Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  own  heart's  most  sweet  society ; 

Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 
With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms;  he 

Sigh'd  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft, 
Though  foe  to  love ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be 

Meant  to  grow  ofd,  but  die  in  happy  spring 

Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing 
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IX. 


Their  faces  were  not  nude  for  wrinkles,  their 
Pore  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fall 

The  blank  gray  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair, 
But,  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail, 

They  were  all  summer :  lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 

A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 

Was  not  for  them— they  had  too  little  clay. 


They  were  alone  once  more;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate :  the  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years— the  river 

Uamm'd  from  its  fountain— the  child  from  the 
And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  for  ever, 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ; 

Alas!  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  hearts— 

XI. 

The  heart— which  may  be  broken :  happy  they  I 
Thrice  fortunate !  who,  of  that  fragile  mould, 

The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 
Break  with  the  first  fall :  they  can  ne'er  behold 

The  long  year  link'd  with  heavy  day  on  day, 
And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told ; 

While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 

Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

xn. 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  sal  *  of  yore,1 

And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this :  [more — 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even 

The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 
Except  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 

Awaits  at  last  even  those  whom  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save. 

XIII. 
Haidee  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead ;  [them : 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for 
They  found  no  fault  with  time,  save  that  he  fled ; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn : 
Bach  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 

Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem. 
And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection* 

XIV. 

The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch, 
The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words, 

Which  still  said  all,  and  ne'er  could  say  too  much ; 
A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds, 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such, 
As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  affords ; 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 

To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne'er 
heard: 

XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been ; 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene ; 

But  like  two  beings  born  from  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 


XVI. 


Moons  changing  had  roll'don,  and  changeless)  fasnad 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  jojs 

As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round : 
And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which,  cloys 

For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys 

Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appearM 

A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear*  d. 

XVII. 
Oh  beautiful !  and  rare  as  beautiful ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  whole  world  grows  dull, 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights. 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school. 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  nights,     . 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  more 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh— re. 

XVIII. 
Hard  words ;  harsh  truth ;  a  truth  which  many  knom 

Enough.— The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair, 
Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow, 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  care  ? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below, 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic,  J 

And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic      / 

XIX. 
This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state, 

An  opium  dream  of  too  much  youth  and  reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate ; 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding, 
For  Haidee's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great, 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding, 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves. 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  sjt  doves. 

XX. 

They  gased  upon  the  sunset;  'tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  tktir  eyes, 

For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were:  the  power 
Of  love  had  first  o'erwhelm'd  them  from  such 

When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower,  [skies, 
And  twilight  saw  them  link'd  in  passion's  ties ; 

Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  things  charm'd  that 
brought 

The  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  thought. 

XXI. 
I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night, 

Even  as  they  gased,  a  sudden  tremor  came. 
And  swept,  as  'twere,  across  their  hearts'  delight, 

Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame, 
When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight; 

And  thus  some  boding  flash'd  through  either  frame, 
And  call'd  from  Juan's  breast  a  faint  low  sigh, 
While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haidee's  eye. 

xxn. 

That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem'd  to  dilate 

And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun, 
As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date, 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  wen 
Juan  gased  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate—  [gone 

He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  noma, 
His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 
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xxm. 

She  turn'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that  tort 
Which  makes  not  othen  smile ;  then  turn'd  aside ; 

Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short, 
And  mastered  by  her  'wisdom  or  her  pride ;  * 

When  Juan  spoke,  too— it  might  be  in  sport— 
Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied— 

"  If  it  should  be  so,— but— it  cannot  be— 

Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see." 

XXIV. 

Juan  would  question  further,  but  she  press'd 
His  lips  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this, 

And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  her  breast, 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss ; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  method's  'tis  the  best : 
Some  people  prefer  wine— 'tis  not  amiss : 

I  have  tried  both ;  so  those  who  would  a  part  take 

May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  heart- 


XXV. 

One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice, 
Women  or  wine,  you'll  have  to  undergo ; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys : 
But  which  to  choose  I  really  hardly  know ; 

And  if  I  had  to  give  a  casting  voice, 
For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  show, 

And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either, 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 

XXVI.  ^ 

Juan  and  Haidee  gascd  upon  eacn  other, 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness, 
Which  mix'd  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover,  brother, 

All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express, 
when  two  pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one  another, 

And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  love  less ; 
But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 
By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless. 

XXVII. 
Mix'd  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  heart, 

Why  did  they  not  then  die  ?— they  had  lived  too 
long, 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart; 

Tears  could  not  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong, 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's  art 

For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song ; 
Love  was  born  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 
It  was  their  very  spirit— not  a  sense. 

XXVIII. 
,    They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods, 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale ;  they  were 
Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 

Call'd  social,  where  all  vice  and  hatred  are : 
How  lonely  every  freeborn  creature  broods ! 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair; 
The  eagle  soars  alone ;  the  gull  and  crow 
Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  just  as  mortals  do. 

XXIX. 
Now  pillow'd,  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haidee  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep ; 

And  Haidee's  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a  brook 
A  worldless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirred  with  her  dream  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air : 


XXX. 

Or  as  tite  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  over  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — 

O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 
Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind; 

Strange  state  of  being !  (for  'tis  still  to  be,) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see. 

XXXI. 

She  dream'd  of  being  alone  on  the  seashore. 

Chain'd  to  a  rock  ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 
She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 

Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening 
And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour,     pier ; 

Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 
Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high 
Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

XXXII. 

Anon— she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray'd 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet, 

And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made ; 
And  something  roll'd  before  her  in  a  sheet, 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe'er  afraid; 
Twas  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to  meet 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp'd, 

And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'd. 

xxxin. 

The  dream  chang'd :  in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  walls 
Were  hung  with  marble  icicles ;  the  work 

Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls,  [and  lurk ; 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 

Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 
Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  turn'd  to  tears,  and  murk 

The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they  caught, 

Which  frose  to  marble  as  it  fell,  she  thought. 

xxxrv. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet, 
Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth'd  on  his  dead  brow, 

Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now !) 

Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 
Of  his  quench'd  heart ;  and  the  sea-dirges  low 

Rang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song, 

And  that  brief  dream  appear'd  a  life  too  long. 

XXXV. 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new — 

Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect  grewV 

With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace ; 
And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view ! 

Oh !  Powers  of  Heaven !  what  dark  eye  meets  she 

"lis— 'tis  her  father's— fixed  upon  the  pair !  [there  ? 

XXXVI. 
Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell, 

With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 
Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 

The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 
Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well ; 

Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haidee, 

It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I  have  seen  such— but  must  not  call  to  mind. 
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xxxvn. 

Up  Juan  sprang  to  Haidee's  bitter  shriek, 
And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  will 

8natch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  "  Within  my  call 

A  thousand  scimitars  await  the  word : 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword." 

xxxvm. 

And  Haidee  clung  around  him ;  "  Juan,  *1 
'Tis  Lambro— 'tis  my  father!  Kneel  with 

He  will  forgive  us— yes— it  must  be— yes. 
Oh !  dearest  father,  in  this  agony 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain — even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  r 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy.'* 

XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye- 
Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood: 

He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply, 
Then  turn'd  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolv1  d  to  die ; 
In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 
On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  might  bring. 

XL. 
"  Young  man,  your  sword ; "  so  Lambro  once  more 

Juan  replied,  "  Not  while  this  arm  is  free ;"  [said 
The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  but  not  with  dread, 

And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 
Replied, "  Tour  blood  be  then  on  your  own  head : " 

Then  look'd  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 
Twas  fresh— for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock— 
And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLI. 
It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 

That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 
A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 

Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so; 
A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 

If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe ; 
But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

XLII. 
Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 

Had  stopp'd  this  canto,  and  Don  Juan's  breath, 
Waff)  Haidee  threw  herself  her  boy  before, 

Stern  as  her  sire :  "  On  me  "  she  cried,  "  let  death 
Descend— the  fault  is  mine ;  this  fatal  shore 

He  found— but  sought  not.  I  have  pledged  my  faith ; 
I  love  him— I  will  die  with  him :  I  knew 
Tour  nature's  firmness— know  your  daughter's  too." 

XLIH. 

A  minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears, 
And  tenderness,  and  infancy :  but  now 

She  stood  as  one  who  champion'd  human  fears- 
Pale,  statue-like,  and  stern,  she  woo'd  the  blow : 

And  tall  beyond  her  sex  and  their  compeers, 
She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 

A  fairer  mark ;  and  with  a  fix'd  eye  scann'd 

Her  father's  face— but  never  stopp'd  his  hand. 


xar. 

He  gased  on  her,  and  eke  on  him :  'twas 
How  like  they  look'd!  the  expression  wi 

Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change  [i 

In  fee  large  dark  eye's  mutual-darted  ~ 

For  she  too  was  as  one  who  could  avenge, 
If  cause  should  be— a  lioness,  though  tai 

Her  father's  blood  before  her  father's  face 

Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  hi* 


XLV. 
I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 

Their  stature  differing  but  in  sex  and  yens* ; 
Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hands 

There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wanes ; 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 

In  fix'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears, 
And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed  bothy 
Show  what  the  passions  are  m  their  full  growth. 

XLVI. 
The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  withdrew 

His  weapon,  and  replaced  it ;  but  stood  stall. 
And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 

'Not  /,"  he  said,  "  have  sought  this  stranger's  gl; 
Not  /  have  made  this  desolation :  few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill; 
But  I  must  do  my  duty— how  thou  hast 
Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  pnat. 

XLvn. 

"  Let  him  disarm ;  or,  by  my  father's  head, 
His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a  ball  I  M 

He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 
And  blew;  another  answer*d  to  the  eaH» 

And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led. 
And  arm'd  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  afl. 

Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  raaak: 

He  gave  the  word,  "  Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank.** 

XLVin. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 
His  daughter ;  while  compress'd  within  his  grasp, 

vTwixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew; 
In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father's  grasp,— 

His  arms  were  like  a  serpent's  coil :  then  flew 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 

The  file  of  pirates ;  save  the  foremost,  who 

Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  1 

XLIX. 
The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open ;  but 

The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in :  so  well,  ere  you  could  look, 
His  man  was  floor'd,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 

With  the  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  i 
One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 


And  then  they  Iftund  him  where  he  feH,  and  boa* 
Juan  from  the  apartment :  with  a  sign 

Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 
Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  vjaa 

They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 
Until  they  reach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in  line; 

On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 

They  stow'd  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  i 
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The  world  is  mil  of  strange  vicissitudes, 
And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant; 

A  gentleman  to  rich  in  the  world's  goods, 
Handsome  and  young,  enjoying  all  the  present, 

Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  each  a  thing,  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 

Wounded  and  chain'd,  so  that  he  cannot  more, 

And  all  because  a  lady  fell  in  love. 

LIL 
Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea, 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 

For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic, 

That  I  must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea : 
"Tie  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious, 
For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

LIU. 
Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cognac  1 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethontic  rill ! 
Ah!  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack, 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  ? 
I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack, 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word,)  whene'er  I  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 
I  have  Bon  Juan  for  the  present  safe— 

Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded ; 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  Haidee's  bosom  bounded  ? 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe, 

And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded ; 
Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fes, 
"Where  all  is  Bden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 
There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts ;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit, 
Gush  from  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o'er ; 

But  there,  too,  many  a  poison-tree  has  root, 
And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar, 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot, 
Or,  heaving,  whelm  the  helpless  caravan, 
And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVI. 
Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 

Her  human  clay  is  kindled :  full  of  power 
For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 

The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 
And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth : 

Beauty  and  love  were  Haidee's  mother's  dower : 
But  her  large  dork  eye  show'd  deep  passion's  force, 
Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source, 

lvh. 

Hex  daughter,  temper'd  with  a  milder  ray, 
lake  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fair, 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air, 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But,  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins, 

Bven  as  the  simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 


LVHI. 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore, 
And  he  himself  o'ermaster'd  and  cut  down; 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  ownt 

Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more, 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan , 

On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

LIX. 
A  vein  had  burst,*  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes, 

Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o'er , 
And  her  head  droop'd  as  when  the  lily  lies       [bore 

O'ercharged  with  rain :  her  summon'd  handmaids 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 
Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 
Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  dull. 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaim' d  her  surely  dead; 
Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 

All  hope ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of  soul, 
She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LXI. 
The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 

When  exquisitely  chisell'd,  still  lay  there, 
But  fix'd  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 

O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  fair ; 
O'er  the  LaocoOn's  all  eternal  throes, 

And  ever-dying  Gladiator's  air, 
Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame, 
Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  i 


LXII. 
She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake, 

Bather  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  something  new, 
A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 

Perforce,  since  whatsover  met  her  view 
Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 

Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  true, 
Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  cause* 
For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 

LXIIL 
She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye, 

On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 
She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why, 

And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow  sa{^ 
Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not:  not  a  sigh 

Beveal'd  her  thoughts ;  dull  silence  and  quick  eha . 
Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served;  she  gave 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

LXIV. 
Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not; 

Her  father  watch'd,  she  tura'd  her  eyes  away ; 
She  recognized  no  being,  and  no  spot, 

However  dear  or  cherish'd  in  their  day ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  forgot, 

Gentle*  but  without  memory,  she  lay ; 
And  yet  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be  weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  seem'd  full  of  fearful  i 


ess 
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LXV. 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp ; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  hi*  instrument ; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent, 
Then  to  the  wall  she  turn'd,  as  if  to  warp       [sent, 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re- 
And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

LXVI. 
Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme, 
And  sung  of  love — the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 

Her  recollection ;  on  her  flash'd  the  dream 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 

To  be  so  being ;  in  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  o'erclouded  brain, 
Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  ram. 

LXVII. 
Short  solace,  Tain  relief! — thought  came  too  quick, 

And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  madness ;  she  arose 
As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick, 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 
But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek, 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  close : 
Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdain'd  to  rave, 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

LXVIII. 
Yet  she  betray'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's  face, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gased,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

Avail'd  for  either ;  neither  change  of  place, 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem'd  gone  for  ever. 

LXIX. 
Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus ;  at  last, 

Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  pass'd : 

And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 

Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  duft  and  slow, 
Glased  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black- 
On  !  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack  ! 


LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin : 
Busflfosed  its  little  being  without  light, 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither'd  with  one  blight ; 

In  Tain  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit, of  love. 

LXXI. 

Thus  lived— -thus  died  she :  never  more  on  her, 
Shall  sorrow  light  01  shame.    She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth ;  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful— such  as  had  not  stay'd 

Long  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  the  sea-shore  whereon  she  loved  to  dwelL 


That  isle  k  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 
Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there, 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay : 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's, 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

lxxiii. 

But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 
Sighs  o'er  her  name,  and  many  an  islander 

With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long ; 
Valor  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her ; 

If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong— 
A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err, 

In  some  shape ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 

For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  whioh  grows  too  ssi 
And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrow  on  the  shelf; 

I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad, 
For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself- 

Besides,  I've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add; 
And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  elf, 

We'll  put  about  and  try  another  tack 

With  Juan,  left  haif-kill'd  some  stansas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and  fetter'd,  "  cabin'd,  ertbVd,  cossaeV1 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  mat  he 

Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind ; 
And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea, 

Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind; 
The  shores  of  Uion  lay  beneath  their  lee— 

Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  'em, 

But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigwa. 

LXXVL 
There,  on  the  green  and  village-ootted  hul,  it 

(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont  and  by  the  set) 
Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles: 

They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary ;) 
And  further  downward,  tall  and  towering,  still  b 

The  tumulus— of  whom  ?  Heaven  knows;  'in*? 
Patroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus,— •  P* 

All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

Lxxvn. 

High  barrows,  without  marble  or  a  name, 
A  vast,  untill'd,  and  mountain-skirted  plaffli 

And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same, 
And  old  Scamander  (if  'tis  he)  remain ; 

The  situation  seems  still  form'd  for  fame— 
A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  agaia 

With  ease ;  but  where  I  sought  for  Ilion's  walls* 

The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls; 

Lxxvra. 

Troops  of  untended  horses ;  here  and  there 
Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth; 

Some  shepherds,  (unlike  Paris,)  led  to  stare 
A  moment  at  the  European  youth 

Whom  to  the  spot  their  schoolboy  feelings  sear; 
A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand  and  pipe  in  mow 

Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion, 

Are  what  I  found  there— but  the  devil  a  Phrygian 
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LXXIX. 

Dob  J  ata,  here  permitted  to „  _ 

From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave"; 

Forlorn,  and  gasfaig  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
O'enhadow'd  there  by  many  a  hero's  grave : 

Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A  few  brief  questions ;  and  the  answers  gave 

No  very  satisfactory  information 

About  his  past  or  present  situation* 

LXXX. 
He  saw  some  fellow-captives,  who  appear'd 

To  be  Italians— as  they  were,  in  fact; 
from  them,  at  least,  ihdr  destiny  he  heard, 

Which  was  an  odd  one ;  a  troop  going  to  act 
In  Sicily— all  singers,  duly  rearM 

In  their  vocation,— had  been  attack'd, 
In  sailing  from  Livorno,  by  the  pirate. 
Bat  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate.* 

LXXXI. 
By  one  of  these,  the  buffo  of  the  party, 

Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  ease ; 
For,  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 

Still  kept  his  spirits  up— at  least  his  face ; 
The  little  fellow  really  look'd  quite  hearty, 

And  bore  him  with  some  gfcyety  and  grace, 
Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanor 
Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

Lxxxn. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story, 
Saying,  M  Our  Machiavelian  impresario, 

Hiking  a  signal  off  some  promontory, 
HaQ'd  a  strange  brig ;  Corpo  di  Caio  Mario ! 

We  were  transferr'd  on  board  her  in  a  hurry, 
Without  a  single  seudo  of  salario ; 

But,  if  the  sultan  has  a  taste  for  song, 

We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXXin. 
"The  prima  donna,  though  a  little  old. 

And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life, 
And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold, 

Has  some  good  notes ;  and  then  the  tenor's  wife, 
With  no  great  voice  is  pleasing  to  behold ; 

Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife, 
By  carrying  off  Count  Csssare  Cicogna, 
From  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Bologna. 

LXXXIV. 

"  And  then  there  are  the  dancers;  there's  the  Nini, 
With  more  than  one  profession,  gains  by  all ; 

Then  there's  that  laughing  slut,  the  Pelegrini, 
She  too  was  fortunate  last  carnival, 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  secchini, 
But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a  paul ; 

And  then  there's  the  Grotesca— such  a  dancer  t 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies,  she  must  answer. 

LXXXV. 

"As  for  the  flguranti,  they  are  like 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe ;  with  here  and  there 
A  pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair ; 
There's  one,  though  tall,  and  stiffer  than  a  pike, 

Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air, 
Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  with  vigor, 
The  more's  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  figure. 


LXXXVI. 
"As  for  the  men,  they  are  a  middling  set  \ 

The  musioo  is  but  a  crack'd  old  basin, 
But,  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet, 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in, 
And  as  a  servant  some  preferment  get ; 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in : 
From  all  the  pope4  makes  yearly,  'twould  perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

Lxxxvn. 

"  The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation, 
And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow ; 

In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education, 
An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow, 

But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation, 
Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow, 

They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you'd  believe 

An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

LXXXVIII. 
"  Twould  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

My  own  merits,  and  though  young— I  see,  sir— you 
Have  got  a  travell'd  air,  which  shows  you  one 

To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 
You've  heard  of  Baucocanti  f— I'm  the  man  ; 

The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me  too , 
You  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 
But  next,  when  I'm  engaged  to  sing  there— do  go. 

LXXXIX. 
"  Our  baritone  I  almost  had  forgot, 

A  pretty  lad  but  bursting  with  conceit : 
With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 

A  voice  of  no  great  compass,  and  not  sweet, 
He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  in  the  street ; 
In  lovers'  parts,  his  passion  more  to  breathe, 
Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth." 

XC. 
Here  Raucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew, 
Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths ;  each  threw 
A  rueful  glance  upon  the  waves,  (which  bright  all, 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue, 
Dancing  all  free  and  happy  in  the  sun,) 
And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 

XCI. 
They  heard,  next  day,  that  in  the  Dardanelles, 

Waiting  for  his  sublimity's  firman — 
The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells, 

Which  every  body  does  without  who  can,-* 
More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 

Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man, 
Were  to  be  chained  and  lotted  out  per  couple, 
For  the  slave-market  of  Constantinople. 

XCII. 
It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out, 

There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male  and  odd  female, 
Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt 

If  the  soprano  might  be  deem'd  to  be  male, 
They  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 

Were  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  malt 
Was  Juan,  who— an  awkward  thing  at  his  age— 
Pair*d  off  with  a  Bacchante's  blooming  visage 
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xcra. 

With  JUfceoeantl  Ineklessly  wu  ohsin'd 
The  tenor;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 

Found  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  pain'd 
With  this  his  tuneful  neighbor  than  his  fete ; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross  grain'*, 
Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate, 

That  each  pull'd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

"  Arcades  ambo,"  id  eef— Uackguaids  both. 

XCIY. 

Juan's  companion  was  a  Bomaguolo, 
But  bred  within  the  march  of  old  Ancona, 

With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul, 
(And  other  chief  points  of  a  "  bella  donna,") 

Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 
And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 

Great  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower, 

Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

XCT. 
But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him, 

For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stern  command ; 
Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim ; 

And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 
Touch'd  his,  nor  that— nor  any  handsome  hmb 

(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 
Could  stir  his  pulse,  or  make  his  faith  (eel  brittle, 
Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCVL 

No  matter ;  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire, 
But  facts  are  facts :  no  knight  could  be  more  true, 

And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-love  desire ; 
We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two : 

'Tis  said  no  one  in  hand  "  can  hold  a  fire 
By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus ; "  but  few, 

I  really  think ;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 

Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  reel. 

xevn. 

Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description, 
Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth, 

But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 
At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth ; 

Therefore  I'll  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  soon, 
Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth, 

Through  needles'  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  is 

To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  families. 

XCYIII. 
Tis  all  the  same  to  me ;  I'm  fond  of  yielding, 

And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 
Of  Smollet,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 

Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age ; 
I  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 

My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 
And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 
Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan't. 

XCIX. 
As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabble ; 

But  »t  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace, 
Leavir.£  such  to  the  literary  rabble, 

WLr  ther  my  verse's  fame  be  doom'd  to  cease, 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able, 

Or  of  soms  centuries  to  take  a  lease : 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long, 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 


a 

Of  poets  who  some  dawn  to  us  thi  nieuV  nlshii  m 
Of  "time  sad  tongues,  the  Jbeter-baessof  Fans, 

Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  .existence ; 
Where  twenty  ages  gather  e'er  a  nsms, 

Tis  as  a  snowball  which  derives  sssistsnes 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  roils  en  the  suns, 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow; 

But,  after  all,  'tis  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CI. 
And  so  great  names  are  nothing  mow  than  want*. 

And  love  of  glory's  but  an  airy  lust, 
Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  all 

Who  would  as 'twere  identiry  their  dust 
From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombing  iH 

Leaves  nothing  till  •'  the  coming  of  the  jast  "- 
Save  change :  I've  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb, 
And  heard  Troy  doubted;  time  will  doubt  of  Hem 

en. 

The  very  generations  of  the  dead 
Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled, 
And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's  do«o: 

Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  father's  read? 
Save  a  few  glean'd  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 

Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  Be  beset*, 

And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death. 

cm. 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 
Where  perish'd  in  his  fame  die  her6*boy» 

Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  sooi 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foil ! 

A  broken  pillar,  not  unoouthly  hewn, 
But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy, 

Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face, 

While  weedsand  ordure  rankle  round  the  best.1 

CIV. 

I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  bid; 

A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  hers  is  P*^ 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's 
The  time  must  come  when  both  alike  decty'd. 

The  chieftain's  trophy  and  the  poet's  tolio* 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  esra 
Before  Pelides'  death  or  Homer's  birth. 

CV. 

With  human  blood  that  column  was 
With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled, 


As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were 


tested 


To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  spoO'd; 
Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 

Should  ever  be  those  bloodhounds,  ftom  whole f» 
Instinot  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 
Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone. 

CVI.  _. 

Yet  there  will  still  be  bards ;  though  toe '»  "J** 

Its  fumes  ere  frankincense  to  human  though 
And  the  unquiet  feelings  which  first  woke  ^^ 

Song  in  the  world,  will  seek  what  then  they*"**' 
As  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  ****     u 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  bra* 
Dash  into  poetry,  which  is  but  passion, 
Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  fashion. 
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CYIE. 
11  in  the  nsw  of  wchtHfenwn 

At  onee  adventurous  and  contemplative, 
Men  who  partake  aU  passions  m  they  pass, 

Acquire  the  deep  and  Utter  power  to  gwe 
Their  image*  again,  as  In  a  glass, 

And  in  such  eolors  that  they  seem  to  live; 
You  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  'en> 
But  spoil  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

cvm. 

Oh!  y«^  who  inake  the  fbrtmies  of  all  books  t 

Benign  ceruleano  of  the  second  sex ! 
Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Your  "  imprimatur  "  will  ye  not  annex  ?— 
What,  most  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cooks,— 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks? 
Ah !  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be 
Proscribed  from  tasting  your  Caatalian  tea  ? 

CIX. 
What,  can  I  prove  "  a  lion  "  then  no  mote  ? 

A  ball-room  bard,  a  foolseap,  hot-press  darling, 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore, 

And  sigh  "  I  can't  get  out,"  like  Yoriok's  starling, 
Why  then  TO  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore,     [ing,) 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarl- 
That  taste  to  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lottery, 
Brawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a  coterie. 

CX. 

Oh !  "  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue/' 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky, 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you ;  [why 

They  say  your  stockings  are  so,  (Heaven  knows 

I  hsve  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue ;) 
Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  He 

Hound  the  patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 

The  festal  midnight  and  the  levee  morn. 

CXI. 

Yet  some  of  you  sxe  most  seraphic  creatures 
But  times  are  alter'd  since,  a  rhyming  lover, 

You  read  my  stanzas,  and  I  read  your  features ; 
And— but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over ; 

Still  I  have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 
For  sometimes  such  a  world  of  virtues  cover ; 

I  knew  one  woman  of  that  purple  school, 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but— quite  a  fool, 

CXIL 
Humboldt,  "  the  first  of  travellers,"  but  not 

The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate, 
Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot, 

As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date, 
An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 

To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state, 
By  measuring  "  the  intentity  of  blua; " 
Oh!  Lady  Daphne!  let  me  measure  you ! 

CXIIL 
But  to  the  narrative.— The  vessel  bound 

With  slaves  to  sell  off  in  the  capital, 
After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 

At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 
Her  cargo,  from  the  plague  being  safe  and  sound, 

Were  landed  in  the  market,  one  and  all,  [alans 
And  there,  with  Georgians,  Russians,  and  Ckeet- 
Bought  up  for  different  purpoees  and 


CXTV. 
Some  went  off  dearly:  fifteen  hundred  dollars 

For  one  Circassian,  a  sweet  girl,  were  given, 
Warranted  virgin ;  beauty's  brightest  colors 

Had  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlers, 

Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach'd  eleven : 
But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 
Twas  for  the  sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

CXV. 
Twelve  negresses  from  Nubia  brought  a  price 

Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  would  bring, 
Though  WUberforee,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 

What  'twas  ere  abolition ;  and  the  thing 
Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 

Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king ; 
The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  charity, 
Are  saving— vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 

CXVI. 
But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop, 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jew% 
How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop, 

And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 
As  renegadoea*;  while  in  hapless  group, 

Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose, 
The  females  stood,  as  one  by  one  they  pick'd  'em, 
To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim. 

CXVII. 

All  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song ; 

Also  our  hero's  lot,  howe'er  unpleasant, 
(Because  this  canto  has  become  too  long,) 

Must  be  postponed  directly  for  the  present, 
I'm  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong, 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  less  in't : 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Juan, 
To  what  is  called  in  Ossian,  the  fifth  Duan. 


CANTO  V. 


Whxh  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 

In  liquid  lines  mellifiuously  bland, 
And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves. 

They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand ; 
The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  proves, 

As  Ovid's  verse  may  make  you  understand : 
Even  Petrarch's  self,  if  judged  with  due  severity, 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity. 

n. 

I  therefore  de  denounce  all  amorous  writing, 
Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract; 

Plain— simple— short,  and  by  no  means  inviting, 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack'd, 

Form'd  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting, 
And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attaok'd ; 

Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill. 

This  poem  will  become  a  moral  modeL 
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m. 


Hie  European  with  the  Asian  shore 
Sprinkled  with  palaces ;  the  ocean  stream,1 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 

The  CTpiess  groves ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar; 
The  twelve  isles^fnd  the  more  than  I  could  dream, 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 

Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu. 

IV. 

I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  "Mary," 
For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me, 

And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy, 
Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be ; 

All  feelings  change,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 
A  spell  from  whieh  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  1 

But  I  grow  sad— and  let  a  tale  grow  cold, 

Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 


The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o'er  the  blue  8ymplegades, 

Tis  a  grand  sight,  from  off  "the  Giants's  Grave," ■ 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 

Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease ; 

There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VI. 
Twas  a  raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning, 

When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days ; 
The  Pare©  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 

Of  seamen's  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise 
The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 

In  all  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 
They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don't; 
Because  if  drown'd,  they  can't— if  spared,  they  won't. 

vn. 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 
And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged ; 

Bach  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station : 
Poor  creatures!   their   good  looks  were   sadly 
ohanged. 

All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  jaded  with  vexation, 
From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estranged ; 

The  negroes  more  philosophy  display'd, — 

Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd. 

vni. 

Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full, 
As  most  at  his  age  are,  of  hope,  and  health ; 

Yet  I  must  own  he  look'd  a  little  dull, 
And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  stealth ; 

Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 
His  spirit  down ;  and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 

A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters, 

To  be  put  up  for  auction  among  Tartars,  ^ 

IX. 

Were  things  to  shake  a  stole ;  ne'ertheless, 
Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene ; 

Bis  figure,  and  the  splendor  of  his  dress, 
Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  seen, 

Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 
He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien ; 

And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  handsome  J 

And  then— they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 


Like  a  backgammon-board  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale, 

Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted: 
Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale 

It  chanced,  among  the  other  people  lotted, 
A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale. 

With  resolution  in  his  dark  gray  eye, 

Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  boy 

XL 
He  had  an  English  look \  that  is,  was  square 

In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy, 
Good  teeth,  with  curling  rather  dark  brown  hair, 

And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  study, 
An  open  brow,  a  little  marked  with  care : 

One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rather  bloody ; 
And  there  he  stood  with  such  sangfroid,  that  greats* 
Could  scarce  been  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator 

XII. 
But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad, 

Of  high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  present  weigh'd  down  by  a  doom  whieh  had 

O'erthrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  show 
A  kind  of  brunt  compassion  for  the  sad 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  the  wo, 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 

xm. 

"  My  boy  I  "— eaid  he,  "  amid  this  motley  crew 
Of  Georgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what  not, 

All  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue, 
With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot, 

The  only  gentlemen  seem  I  and  you, 
So  let  ua  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought; 

If  I  could  yield  you  any  consolation, 

'Twould  give  me  pleasure. — Pray,  what   is  your 
nation?" 

xrv. 

When  Juan  answer*d  "  Spanish ! "  he  replied, 
"  I  thought,  in  fact,  you  could  not  be  a  Greek ; 

Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed : 
Fortune  has  play'd  you  here  a  pretty  freak, 

But  that's  the  way  with  all  men  till  they're  tried ; 
But  never  mind, — she'll  turn,  perhaps,  next  week, 

8he  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  yon. 

Except  that  I  have  found  it  nothing  new." 

XV. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Juan,  "  if  I  may  presume,  [rare— 
What  brought  you  here  ?  " — "  Oh  nothing  very 

Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain——"—"  To  this  doom 
But  what  conducted,  if  the  question's  fair, 

Is  that  which  I  would  learn."—"  I  served  for  some 
Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there. 

And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 

A  town,  was  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Widdin.** 

XVI. 

"Have  yon  no  friends?"— "I  had— but,  by  God's 
blessing, 
Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Kow 

I  have  answer'd  all  your  questions  without  pressing, 
And  yon  an  equal  courtesy  should  show." 
Alas ! "  said  Juan,  'twere  a  tale  distressing, 
And  long  besides."—"  Oh  t  if  'tis  really  so 

You're  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  1 

A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly  when  'tis  long. 
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xvn. 

Bat  droop  not:  Fortune,  at  your  time  of  Hfe, 

Although  a  female  moderate! y  fickle, 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle. 
To  strive!  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 

As  if  the  corn-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 
-'  Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

— "  xvm. 

"  Tis  not,"  said  Juan,  •«  for  my  present  doom 

I  mourn,  but  for  the  past ;— I  loved  a  maid : " 
He  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom ; 

A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  stay'd  ♦ 
A  moment,  and  then  dropp'd ;  "  but  to  resume, 

'Tis  not  nty  present  lot,  as  I  hare  said, 
Which  I  deplore  so  much ;  for  I  have  borne 
Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

XIX. 
•«  On  the  rough  deep.   But  this  last  blow— "and  here 

He  stopp'd  again,  and  turn'd  away  his  face. 
1  Ay,"  quoth  his  friend,  "  I  thought  it  would  appear 

That  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case ; 
And  these  are  things  which  ask  a  tender  tear, 

Such  as  I,  too,  would  shed,  if  in  your  place: 
1  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day, 
And  also  when  my  second  ran  away : 

XX. 

"  My  third "—"Your  third ! "  quoth  Juan,  turn- 
ing round ; 

II  You  scarcely  can  be  thirty ;  have  you  three  ? " 
"  No— only  two  at  present  above  ground : 

Surely  'tis  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlook  bound !  "    [she  ? 
"  Well,  then,  your  third,"  said  Juan ;  "what  did 
She  did  not  run  away,  too,— did  she,  sir  ? " 
"  No,  faith."— "  What  then  ? "— "  I  ran  away  from 
•     her." 

XXI. 

"  You  take  things  coolly,  sir,"  said  Juan.    "  Why,' 
Replied  the  other,  "what  can  a  man  do  ? 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky. 
But  mine  have  vanish'd.    All,  when  life  is  new, 

Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  high ; 
Bat  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue, 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 

Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly,  like  the  snake. 

XXII. 

"  Tis  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh, 
Or  fresher,  brighter ;  but,  the  year  gone  through, 

This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  all  flesh, 
Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two ; — 

Love's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  vengeance,  glory,  glue 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days, 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise." 

XXIII. 
"  All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true," 

Said  Juan ;  "but  I  really  don't  see  how 
It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  you." 

"  No ! "  quoth  the  other ;  "  yet  you  will  allow, 
By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view, 

Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd;  for  instance,  now, 
We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  our  disasters 
May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  masters." 


xxrv. 

"Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 
Their  present  lessons  on  our  pagan  friends  here," 

Said  Juan— swallowing  a  heart-burning  sigh ; 
"  Heav'n  help  the  scholar  whom  his  fortune  sends 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by,"    [here ! " 
Rejoin'd  the  other,  "  when  our  bad  luck  mends 
here, 

Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  US) 

I  wish  to  G—d,  that  somebody  would  buy  us ! 

XXV. 

"  But  after  all,  what  is  our  present  state  ? 

'Tis  bad,  and  may  be  better— oil  men's  lot : 
Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  groat, 

To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  what  not: 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kmdnessfdestroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics— men  without  a  heart." 

XXVI. 

Just  now  a  black  old  neutral  personage 
Of  the  third  sex  stepp'd  up,  and  peering  over 

The  captives,  seem'd  to  mark  their  looks,  and  ago, 
And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 

If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage : 
No  lady  e'er  is  ogled  by  a  lover, 

Horse  by  a  blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a  tailor. 

Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailer, 

XXVII. 
As  is  a  slave  by  his  intended  bidder. 

'Tis  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures ; 
And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  passions,  and  are  dext'rous ;  some  by  features} 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader, 

Some  by  a  place — as  tend  their  years  or  natures; 
The  most  by  ready  cash— but  all  have  prices, 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 

XXVIII. 
The  eunuch,  having  eyed  them  o'er  with  care, 

Turn'd  to  the  merchant,  and  began  to  bid, 
First,  but  for  one,  and  after,  for  the  pair ; 

They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too— so  they  did  1 
As  though  they  were  in  a  mere  Christian  fair, 

Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid ; 
So  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a  battle 
For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 
And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 

Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o%r,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand, 

And  by  mistake  sequins  with  paras  jumbling, 
Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann'd, 

And  then  the  merchant,  giving  change  and  signing 

Receipts  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

XXX. 

I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good; 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion. 
Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question, 
About  the  right  divine,  how  far  we  should        font 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.    When  dinner  has  oppress* 
I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  .up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 
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XXXL 

Voltaire  says,  "No:  "he  tells  yon  t!mt  Candida 
Found  life  meet  tolerable  after  meals ; 

He's  wrong— unless  man  was  a  pig,  indeed, 
Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels ; 

Unless  he's  drank,  and  then,  no  doubt,  he's  freed 
From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  it  reels. 

Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son,  or  rather 

Amnion's,  (ill  pleased  with  one  world  and  one  father ;) 

xxxn. 

I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two, 
Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled ;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout, 
And  fish  and  soup,  by  some  side-dishes  back'd, 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whfse  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice  ? 

xxxin. 

The  other  evening,  ('twas  on  Friday  last)— 

This  is  a  fact,  and  no  poetic  fable — 
Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast, 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot — 'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past— 

And  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able,* 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
Btretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant. 

XXXIV. 
Poor  fellow!  for  some  reason,  surely  bad,       [there 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ;  and  left  him 
To  perish  on  the  pavement :  so  I  had 

Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair, 
And  stripp'd,  and  look'd  to— But  why  should  I  add 

More  circumstances  ?  vain  was  every  care ; 
The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 
Kill'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barreL* 

XXXV. 

t  gated  upon  him,  for  I  knew  him  well ; 

And,  though  I  have  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,    [and  liver, 

So  calm ;  though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart, 
He  seem'd  to  sleep,  for  you  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead:— 
So  as  I  gased  on  him,  I  thought  or  said— 

XXXVI. 

"Can  this  be  death?  then  what  is  life  or  death  ? 

Speak !  "  but  he  spoke  not :  "  wake ! "  but  still  he 
But  yesterday,  and  who  had  mightier  breath  ?  [slept : 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

'  Go,'  and  he  goeth ;  '  come,'  and  forth  he  stepp'd. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb— 
And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  dram." 

xxxvn. 

And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipp'd— they 
With  their  rough  faces  throng'd  about  the  bed, 

To  gase  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 
Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled ; 

And  such  an  end !  that  he  who  many  a  day 
Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled,— 

The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally, 

Hhould  now  be  butoher'd  in  a  civic  alley. 


XXXVUI. 

The  sears  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  Ms  new, 
Those  honored  scars  which  brought  hhu  fame; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view- 
But  let  me  quit  the  theme,  as  such  things  dote, 

Perhaps,  even  more  attention  than  ii  due 
From  me:  I  gased  (as  oft  I  have  gased  the  sine) 

To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death, 

Which  should 


XXXIX. 

But  it  was  all  a  mystery.    Here  we  are, 
And  there  we  go:— but  soAsref  five  bits  of  bid, 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far! 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be  thai? 

Can  every  element  our  elements  mar? 
And  air— earth— water— fire  live— and  we  deed  ? 

We,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ?  No  mm: 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 

The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat 

Bmbark'dhtraaclf  and  them,  and  off  theyWtbs* 
As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float; 

They  look'd  like  persons  being  led  to  tenteaw, 
Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique  waibwofht 

Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 

O'ertopp'd  with  cypresses  dark-green  and  tolL 

XIX 
Here  there  conductor  tapping  at  the  wtoket 

Of  a  small  iron  door,  'twas  open'd,  sad 
He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a  tow  thicket, 

Flank'd  by  large  groves  which  tower*d  on  eitta 
hand: 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  fr- 

For  night  was  dosing  ere  they  came  to  land. 
The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  board, 
Who  rowM  off,  leaving  them  without  a  word. 

XLII. 
As  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  wty, 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  sndto  fiorui 
(Of  which  I  might  have  a  good  deal  to  lay, 

There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 
Of  oriental  plants,  "  et  cetera," 

But  that  of  late  your  scribblers  think  it  worth 
Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  Mr  work*, 
Because  one  poet  travell'd  'mongst  the  TsiM 

xun. 

As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  thersoiiBi 
Into  Don  Juan's  head  a  thought,  which  hi 

Whisper'd  to  his  companion :— 'twao  the  tam 
Which  might  have  then  occurr'd  to  you  <*  «* 

"  Methinks,"-*aidhe— " it  would  be  nogreit  ihtf* 
If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free; 

Let's  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  bead,  ^ 

And  march  away— 'twere  easier  done  than  •»»* 

XLIV. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  other, "  and  when  dons,  what  A»  * 

£0100*  out?  how  the  devil  got  we  in? 
And  when  we  once  were  fairly  out,  and  whoa 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  saved  our  »» 
To-morrow  'd  see  us  in  some  other  den, 

And  worse  off  thsa  we  hitherto  have  been; 
Besides,  I'm  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take. 
Like  Bean,  for  my  birthright  a  beef-stsek 
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XLT. 


"We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man's  abode ; 

For  the  old  negro's  confidence  in  ilegplugi 
With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  road, 

Shows  that  he  thinks  his  friends  have  not  been 
A  single  cry  would  bring  the  mall  abroad :  [sleeping ; 

lis  therefore  better  looking  before  leaping— 
And  there,  yon  see,  this  turn  has  brought  us  through, 
By  Jove,  a  noble  palace !— lighted,  too." 

XLYL 

It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 
Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the  front 

There  seem'd  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gilding 
And  various  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  wont,— 

A  gaudy  taste ;  for  they  are  little  skill'd  in 
The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  font 

Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 

New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera-scene. 

XLYTI. 
And  nearer  as  they  came,  a  genial  savor 

Of  certain  stews,  and  roast  meats,  and  pilaus, 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes  find  favor, 

Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause, 
And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behavior : 

His  friend,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause, 
Said, "  In  Heaven's  name  lot's  get  some  supper  now, 
And  them  I'm  with  you,  if  you're  for  a  row." 

XLVTH. 
Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 

8ome  tt  men's  feelings,  others  to  their  reason ; 
The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion, 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 
Some  speakers  whine*  and  others  lay  the  lash  on, 

But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on, 
With  arguments  according  to  their  •'  forte ; " 
But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short. 

XLIX. 
But  I  digress :  of  all  appeals,— although 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 
Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling, — no 

Method's  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 

More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold, 
Than  that  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul— the  dinner-bell. 


Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine : 
And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 

No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 
Of  lacqueys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 

Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine, 
And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 

And  gaaed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right 

With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 

And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance, 
They  follow'd  close  behind  their  sable  guide, 

Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  existence) 
Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 

He  motion'd  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance, 
And  knocking  at  the  gate,  'twas  open'd  wide, 

And  a  magnificenflarge  hall  display'd 

The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 


IH. 


I  wont  describe ;  description  is  my  forte, 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 
His  wond'rous  journey  to  some  foreign  court, 

And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise- 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  'tis  sport ; 

While  nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways, 
Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience        [tions. 
To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illuatra- 

Lm. 

Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 
Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess ;       < 

Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted,  [dress , 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  own 

And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes  decorated 
With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  less  *, 

And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 

Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  mm.* 

liv. 

As  the  black  eunuch  enter'd  with  his  brace 
Of  purchased  infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 

A  moment  without  slackening  from  their  pace ; 
But  those  who  sate  ne'er  stirr'd  in  any  wise : 

One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face, 
Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  price ; 

Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station, 

But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation. 

LV. 

He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stop- 
Ping* 

On  through  a  farther  range  of  goodly  rooms, 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where,  dropping 

A  marble  fountain  echoes,  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 

Some  female  head  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice, 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 

LVL 
Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walls 

Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 
But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls, 

In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array ; 
Perhaps  there's  nothing— I'll  not  say  appals, 

But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
Than  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendor  of  the  whole. 

LVJZ 
Two  or  three  Seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing ; 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  try  the  shore, 
There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growth  in 

The  spots  whioh  were  her  realms  for  evermore. . 
But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 

More  modern  buildings  and  those  built  of  yore, 
A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alone, 
Seeing  what's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LVIH. 

A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  winter's  night, 
A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 

Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite, 
Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass, 

Though  certet  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 
As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 

I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely, 

And  that's  the  reason  I'm  so  melancholy. 
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LIX. 


Alas !  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  nim  little 
I  grant  yon  in  a  church  'tis  very  well : 

What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittle, 
But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  tell 

Their  names  who  rear'd  it ;  but  huge  houses  fit  ill— 
And  huge  tombs  worse— mankind,  since  Adam  fell 

Methinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 

Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I'm  able. 

LX. 

Babel  was  Nimrod's  hunting-seat,  and  then 
t  A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing, 
Where  Nebuchodonosor,  king  of  men, 

Reign'd,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to  grazing, 
And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den, 

The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising ; 
Twas  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe,  and  for  Pyramus, 
And  the  calumniated  Queen  Semiramis. 

LXI. 
That  injured  Queen,  by  chroniclers  so  coarse, 

Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 
Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horse, 

(Love,  like  religion,  sometimes  runs  to  heresy :) 
This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  its  source 

(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I  see) 
In  writing  "  Courser  "  by  mistake  for  "  Courier: " 
I  wish  the  case  could  come  before  a  jury  here. 

LXII. 
But  to  resume,— should  there  be,  (what  may  not 

Be  in  these  days  ?)  some  infidels,  who  don't, 
Because  they  can't  find  out  the  very  spot 

Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won't, , 
(Though  Claudius  Rich,  esquire,  some  bricks  has  got, 

And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon  %) 
Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 
Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  you  :— 

Lxni. 

Yet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  express'd 
8hortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 

Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest, 
Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly ; 

We  know  where  things  and  men  must  end  at  last, 
A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 

And  "  Et  sepulcri  immemor  struis  domos  " 

Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  us. 

LXIV. 
At  last  they  reach'd  a  quarter  most  retired, 

Where  echo  wojte  as  if  from  a  long  slumber : 
Though  full  of  all  things  which  could  be  desired, 

One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  number 
Of  articles  which  nobody  required ; 

Here  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  encumber 
With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment, 
Which  puzzled  nature  much  to  know  what  art  meant. 

LXV. 

It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  open  on 
A  range  or  suit  of  further  chambers,  which 

Might  lead  to,  heaven  knows  where ;  but  in  this  one 
The  moveables  were  prodigally  rich ; 

Sofas  'twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon, 
So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitch 

Of  workmanship  so  rare,  that  made  you  wish 

You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 


LXVI. 
The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning 

A  glance  at  that  which  rapt  the  slaves  in  woofer 
Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  staining. 

As  if  the  milky-way  their  feet  was  under 
With  all  its  stars :  and  with  a  stretch  attaining 

A  certain  press  or  cupboard,  niched  in  yonder 
In  that  remote  xeoesa  which  you  may  see— 
Or  if  you  don't,  the  fault  is  not  in  me : 

LXVTJ. 
I  wish  to  be  perspicuous :  and  the  black, 

I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pull'd  forth 
A  quantity  of  clothes,  fit  for  the  back 

Of  any  Mussulman,  whate'er  his  worth; 
And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack— 

And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  was  no  dearth, 
He  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  he  thought 
Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  bought 

Lxvra. 

The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 
Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 

A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  reach, 
And  trowsers  not  so  tight  that  they  would  bunt, 

But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech ; 
A  shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  had  been  an* 

Slippers  of  saffron,  dagger  rich  and  handy; 

In  short,  all  things  which  form  a  Turkish  Dandy 

LXIX. 

While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  friend, 
Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 

Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end, 
If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  way 

Which  fortune  plainly  seem'd  to  recommend; 
And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  mast  say, 

"  'Twould  greatly  tend  to  better  their  eonditiwii 

If  they  would  condescend  to  drcumcisioD, 

LXX. 

"  For  his  own  pert,  he  really  should  rejoici 
To  see  them  tr^eJhfiUfvers,  but  no  less 

Would  leave  his^proposlHoTi  to  their  choice." 
The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 

Of  goodness  in  thus  leaving  tUem  a  voice 
In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 

«  Sufficiently  (he  said)  his  approbation 

Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish'd  nation. 

LXXI. 
"  For  his  own  share— he  saw  but  small  objection . 

To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite, 
And  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  reflection, 

For  which  he  own'd  a  present  appetite, 
He  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflection      n 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite.  - 
"  Will  it  ? "  said  Juan,  sharply  j  "  Strike  me  fc» 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head- 


«tfo* 


LXXIL 

11  Cut  off  a  thousand  heads,  1 

Replied  the  other,  "  do  not  interrupt:     LP**' 

You  put  me  out  in  whatl  had  to  say. 
Sir !— as  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  supp'd, 

I  shall  perpend  if  your  proposals  may 
Be  such  as  I  can  properly  accept; 

Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 

Remits  the  matter  to  our  o^rn  ftee-wifl." 


JOAN. 
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Lxxra. 

t  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  "Be  so  good 
Am  dress  yourself  "—and  pointed  out  a  suit 

fa  which  a  princess  with  great  pleasure  would 
Array  her  limbs ;  but  Juan  standing  mute, 

As  not  being  in  a  masquerading  mood, 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 

And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  "  Qet  ready," 

Replied,  "  Old  gentleman,  I'm  not  a  lady." 

LXXIV. 
"  'What  you  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care," 

8aidBaba,  "  but  pray  do  as  I  desire, 
I  have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare." 

"At  least,"  said  Juan,  "sure  I  may  inquire 
The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty  ? "— "  Forbear," 

SaidBaba,  "to  be  curious:  'twill  transpire, 
No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season : 
I  have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason." 

LXXV. 

"Then  if  I  do,"  said  Juan,  "nibs—"  "^old!" 
Rejoin'd  the  negro,  "  pray  be  not  provoking  > 

This  spirit's  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold, 
And  you  will  find  us  not  too  fond  of  joking." 

"  What,  sir,"  said  Juan,  "  shall  it  e'er  be  told 
That  I  unsex'd  my  dress  ? "  But  Baba,  stroking 

The  things  down,  said—11  Incenqe  me,  and  I  call 

Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVI. 
"  I  offer  you  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes : 

A  woman's  true ;  then  there  is  a  cause 
Why  you  should  wear  them."—11  What,  though  my 
soul  loathes 

The  effeminate  garb  ? " — Thus,  after  a  short  pause, 
Sigh'd  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 

"  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this  gauze  ?  " 
Thus  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 
Which  e'er  set  off  a  marriage-morning  face. 

LXXVII. 
And  then  he  swore ;  and,  sighing,  on  he  slipp'd 

A  pair  of  trowsers  of  flesh-coior'd  silk ; 
Next  with  a  virgin  zone  he  was  equipp'd, 

Which  girt  a  slight  chemise  as  white  as  milk, 
But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp'd. 

Which— as  we  say— or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  whtik, 
(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this : — sometimes 
Kings  are  not  more  imperative  than  rhymes)— 

LXXVIII. 
WhUk,  which  (or  what  you  please)  was  owing  to 

His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward : 
And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 

His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  little  backward ; 
The  negro  Baba  help'd  a  little  too, 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard ; 
And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown, 
He  paused  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 


LXXIX. 
One  difficulty  stffl  remain'd,— his  hair 

Was  hardly  long  enough ;  but  Baba  found 
80  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare, 

That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown'c 
After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there ; 

And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 
As  suited  the  eruembh  of  his  toilet, 
While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it 
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LXXX. 

And  now  being  fanininely  all  arreyM, 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint,  and 
He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid, 

And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim'd,  "  Ton  see,  sirs, 
A  perfect  transformation  here  displayM ;  [sirs, 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me, 
That  is— the  lady :  "—clapping  his  hands  twice, 
Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

LXXXI. 

You,  sir,"  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 

"  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 
To  supper ;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun, 

Will  follow  me :  no  trifling,  sir :  for  when 
I  say  a  thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  fear  you  ?  think  you  this  a  lion's  den  ? 
Why,  'tis  a  palace ;  where  the  truly  wise 
Anticipate  the  Prophet* s  paradise. 

lxxxh. 

"  Tou  fool  {  I  tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm 
"  So  much  the  better,"  Juan  said,  "  for  them : 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weightjof  this  my  arm, 
Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I  yield  thus  far ;  but  soon  will  break  the  charm, 
If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I  seem ; 

80  that  I  trust,  for  every  body's  sake, 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake." 

LXXXIII. 
"  Blockhead !  come  on,  and  see,"  quoth  Baba ;  while 

Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who,     [smile 
Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 

Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view,— 
"  Farewell !  "  they  mutually  exclaim'd :  "this  soil 

Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new ; 
One's  turn'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maid, 
By  this  old  black  enchanter's  unsought  aid." 

LXXXIV. 

"  Farewell ! "  said  Juan ;  "  should  we  meet  no  more, 
I  wish  you  a  good  appetite." — "  Farewell ! " 

Replied  the  ether ;  "  though  it  grievs  me  sore ; 
When  we  next  meet  we'll  have  a  tale  to  tell ; 

We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 
Keep  your  good  name ;  though  Eve  herself  ones 
fell."  [carry  me, 

"Nay,"  quoth  the  maid,  "the  Sultan's  self  shan't 

Unless  his  highness  promises  to  marry  me." 

LXXXV 
And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward,  room  by  room, 
Through  glittering  galleries  and  o'er  marble  floors, 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  towers ; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfume : 
It  seem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine 
For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 


LXXXVI. 
The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 

Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise;    x 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish'd  lies; 
There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye, 
And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flies : 
It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 
I  Of  Borne  transplanted  fell  with  Constantaa. 
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Lxxstvn. 

This  massy  pottd  stood  at  the  wide  eteee 
Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  aide 

Two  little  £warfs,  the  least  yea  could  suppose, 
Were  eate,  like  ugly  imp*,  as  If  allied 

In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 
O'er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride : 

The  gate  to  splendid  was  in  all  its  feature*,* 

Ton  never  thought  about  these  little  creatures, 

LXXXVIII. 
Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 

Ton  started  back  in  horror  to  surrey 
The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 

Whose  color  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  gray, 
But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 

Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may ; 
They  were  misshapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb- 
Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

LXXXIX. 

Their  duty  was— for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
They  look'd  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times— 

To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 
The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers'  rhymes ; 

And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  eastern  climes, 

To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat ; 

For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that. 

XC. 
They  spoke  by  signs— that  is  not  spoke  at  all ; 

And,  looking  like  two  incubi,  they  glared 
As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fall 

To  heaving  back  the  portal  folds :  it  scared 
Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small, 

With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared ; 
It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  could  poison 
Or  fascinate  whomever  they  fix'd  their  eyes  on. 

XCI. 
Before  they  enter'd,  Baba  paused  to  hint 

To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide : 
"  If  you  could  just  contrive,"  he  sai9,  "  to  stint 

That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride,  fln't)— 
Twould  be  as  well,  and — (though  there's  not  much 

To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side, 
Which  has,  at  times,  au  aspect  of  the  oddest ; 
And  also,  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

XCII. 
"  Twould  be  convenient ;  for  these  mutes  have  eyes 

like  needles,  which  might  pierce  those  petticoats; 
And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise, 

You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  Bosphorus  floats ; 
And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morning  rise, 

To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boats, 
Stich'd  up  in  sacks— a  mode  of  navigation 
A  good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion." 

XCIU. 
Wrm  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 

Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last ; 
A  rich  confusion  form'd  a  disarray 

In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  east 
Could  hardly  carry  any  thing  away, 

Object  on  object  flash'd  so  bright  and  fast ; 
A  dassling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter, 
Magnificently  mingle!  in  a  litter. 


ranr. 

Wealth  hai  si— je  wonders   tests  net  ens  h;*s* 
Occur  in  orient  palaces,  and  even  [tamgi 

In  the  more  chasten'd  domes  of  western  king", 
(Of  which  I've  also  seen  some  six  or  sereo,) 

Where  I  can't  say  ox  gold  or  diamond  fling* 
Much  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  forgiven; 

Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  pfctuu, 

On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  stricter*. 

XCT. 
In  mis  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 

Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined, 
Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 

A  lady ;  Baba  stopp'd,  and  kneeling,  sign'd 
To  Juan,  who,  though  not  much  used  to  pray, 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  bis  mini 
What  all  this  meant :  while  Baba  bowMsfldbenoni 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 

XCVL 
The  lady,  rising  up  with  such  an  ah 

As  Venus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  oa  them 
Bent  like  an  antelope  4  Paphian  pair 

Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding  goo; 
And,  raising  up  an  arm  aa  moonlight  fail. 

She  sign'd  to  Baba,  who  first  kiss'd  the  hem 
Of  her  deep-purn^e  robe,  and,  speaking  tow 
Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remain'd  below. 

xevn. 

Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  stats; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind, 
Whose  force  description  only  would  abate: 

I'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  sand, 
Than  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features;  it  would  strike  you  U» 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  full  detail ; 
80,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  faQ. 

XCVIIL 
This  much  however  I  may  add— her  yesn  [«FiaP' 

Were   ripe— they   might    make  six-taoVtW 
But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  fork"* 

And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  thing* 
8uoh  as  was  Mary's,  Queen  of  Scots ;  trae-*01 

And  love  destroy ;  and  sapping  sorrow  wring* 
Charms  from  the  charmer— yet  some  nrrer  grt* 
Ugly ;  for  instance— Ninon  de  TEndcs. 

XCIX. 

She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a.  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  dozen, 

And  were  all  clad  alike ;  like  Juan,  too, 
Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen: 

They  form'd  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew,     n 
Which  might  have  call'd  Diana'n  chorus  "cow* 

As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond; 

I  won't  be  bail  for  any  thing  beyond. 


They  bow*d  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring. 

But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  »n»  ■ 
Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring, 

At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 
This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 

Marvel  and  praise :  for  both  or  none  thingi  win, 
And  I  must  say  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  "  Nil  Admirsri.'' 


OS 

•  lie*  to  admire  teaU  the  art  I  know  [speech) 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  few  lowers  of 

To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so ; " 
(80  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.) 

Thus  Horace  wrote,  we  all  know,  long  ago ; 
And  thus  Pope  quotes  the  precept,  to  re-teach 

Prom  his  translation :  but  had  none  admired, 

Would  Pope  hare  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspired  ? 


MN  JUAN.  f  <  343 

CVHL 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a  sudden  ehange, 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought, 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flash'd  a  tumult  strange, 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the-  blood  was  brought, 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  heat  en ;   and  in  her  large  eyes 

A  mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scann'd,  [wrought 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 


cn. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 
v  Motion *d  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 
A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down 

And  kiss  the  lady's  foot,  which  maxim  when 
He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  frown 

Drew  himself  up  to  his  mil  height  again, 
And  said  "  It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 
To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope." 

cm.  • 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride, 
Made  fleroe  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 

He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 
About  a  bowstring— quite  in  vain ;  not  yet  [bride 

Would  Juan  stoop,  though  'twere  to  Mahomefs 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  like  etiquette, 

In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls, 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIT. 

He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 
About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend; 

The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 
Bofl'd  In  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 

To  stain  his  pedigree,  a  thousand  swords 
A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end ; 

At  length  perceiving  the  "foot "  could  not  stand, 

Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 

OV. 

Here  was  an  honorable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest,  [guise ; 

Where  they  might  meet  in  much  more  peaceful 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  express'd 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best, 
For  through  the  South  the  custom  still  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVI. 

And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a  bad  grace, 
Though  on  more  thorough-bred*  or  fairer  fingers 

No  lips  e'er  left  their  transitory  trace : 
On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers, 

And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  a  brace, 
As  yon  will  see,  if  she  you  love  will  bring  hers 

In  contact ;  and  sometimes  even  a  fair  stranger's 

An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

CVII. 
The  lady  eyed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  and  bade 

Baba  retire,  which  he  obey'd  in  style, 
Ai  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while, 
He  whisper*d  Juan  not  to  be  afraid, 

And,  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile, 
took  leave  with  such  a  face  of  satisfaction, 
As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  action. 


CIX. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex, 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil, 
When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  specks 
Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil; 
Yet  somehow  there  was  something  somewhere  want- 
As  if  she  rather  ordered  than  was  granting*—    [ing, 

CX. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown,  as  'twere,  about  the  neck  of  you,— 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  pain 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view : 
Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  'tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey— 

The  spirit,  in  the  end,  will  have  its  way. 

CXL 

Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet ; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  feet,  [tion— 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  sta- 
They  trod  as  upon  necks ;  and  to  complete 

Her  state,  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation,) 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride,  (thank  Heaven,  no t .mine  t) 

cxn. 

"  To  hear  and  to  obey  "  had  been  from  birth 

The  law  of  all  around  her ;  to  fulfil 
All  phantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth, 

Had  been  her  slaves'  chief  pleasure,  as  her  will ; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth ; 

Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  stood  still ; 
Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I've  a  notion 
We  should  have  found  out  the  *  'perpetual  motion,** 

cxni. 

Whate'er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought ; 

Whate'er  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought, 

And  when  'twas  found  straightway  the  bargain 
closed : 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought, 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  fancies  caused ; 
Tet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace, 
The  women  pardon'd  all  except  her  face 


OXIV. 
Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 

Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale ; 
She  order'd  him  directly  to  be  bought,  - 

And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  known  to  fall 
In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought, 

Had  his  instructions  where  and  how  to  deals 
She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had ;  and  this 
Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss. 
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CXV. 

His  youth  and  features  favor'd  the  disguis*, 
And  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sultan's  bride, 

Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  phantasies, 
This  I  most  leave  sultanas  to  decide : 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes, 
And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified, 

As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision, 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition* 

OXVL 

But  to  the  mam  point,  where  we  hare  been  tending 
She  now  conceited  all  difficulties  past, 

And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condescending 
When  being  made  her  property  at  last, 

Without  more  preface,  in  her  blue  eyes  M«ndfrg 
Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  him  she  cast, 

And  merely  saying,  "  Christian,  canst  thou  lore  ?  *' 

Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  move. 

cxvn. 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place, 
But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  o'cxfiowing 

With  Haidee's  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face, 
Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  his  face  was  glowing, 

Rush  baok  upon  his  heart,  which  fill'd  apace, 
And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  blowing : 

These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab  spears, 

So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

CXV  HI. 

She  was  a  good  deal  shock'd ;  not  shock'd  at  tears, 
For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  their  liking ; 

But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appears 
Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking : 

A  woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a  man's  half  sears, 
Like  molten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a  pike  in 

His  heart,  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 

To  them  'tis  a  relief,  to  us  a  torture. 

CXIX. 
And  she  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not  how ; 

Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e'er 
Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now, 

And  never  having  dreamt  what  'twas  to  bear 
Aught  of  a  serious  sorrowing  kind,  although 

There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  care 
To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder'd  how  so  near 
Her  eyes  another's  eye  could  shed  a  tear. 

CXX. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil, 
And  when  a  strong  although  a  strange  sensation 

Move*— female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  nation, 

They  naturally  pour  the  "  wine  and  oil," 
Samaritans  in  every  situation ; 

And  thus  Oulbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why, 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXI. 
But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else ;  and  toon 

Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 
To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 

Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  "he  had  loved," 
Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 

Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved; 
And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 
Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 


CXXIL 

Gulbeyas,  for  the  flat  time  in  her  days, 
Was  much  emharrass'd,  never  having  met 

In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  unist; 
And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  life  to  get 

Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 
Into  a  comfortable  tete-a-tete, 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  t  martyr, 

And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 

cxxm. 

I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time, 
To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case, 

That  is  to  say— in  a  meridian  dime ; 
With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  cue, 

But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime: 
So  recollect  that  the  extremest  grace 

Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration— 

A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXIV. 
Juan's  was  good ;  and  might  have  been  suH  bette 

But  he  had  got  Haidee  into  his  head: 
However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her, 

Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 
Gulbeyas,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 

For  having  had  him  to  the  palace  led, 
Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eves,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back  agio. 

CXXV. 

At  length,  in  an  imperial  wray,  she  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  his  eyes, 

Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 
Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies: 

Her  brow  grew  black,  but  ahe  would  not  upbrnd, 
That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman  triei: 

She  rose,  and,  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 

Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVI. 

This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found, 
But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride; 

With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound, 
And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  tide. 

Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around, 
And  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 

"  The  prison'd  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 

Serve  a  sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

cxxvn. 

"  Thou  ask'st  if  I  can  love  ?  be  this  the  pro©! 

How  much  I  have  loved — that  I  love  not  tk*1- 
In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof, 

Were  fitter  for  me :  love  is  for  the  free ! 
I  am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof ; 

Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be~ 
Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  thro* 
And  hands  obey— our  hearts  are  still  our  ovn. 

cxxvra. 

This  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite, 
Hot  so  to  her  who  ne'er  had  heard  such  thing* ; 

She  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight, 
Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings ; 

If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 
She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 

Legitimacy  its  born  votaries,  when 

Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  men. 
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CXXIX. 
Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 

As  eren  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A  kingdom  or  confusion  any  where ; 

And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 
Some  stress  upon  those  charms  which  seldom  are 

By  the  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade ;— - 
She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  "  right  divine," 
And  half  of  that  opinion's  also  mine. 

CXXX. 

Remember,  or  (if  you  cannot)  imagine, 
Ye !  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young, 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung 

By  your  refusal,  recollecther  raging ! 
Or  recollect  all  thatfwas.said  or  sung 

On  such  a  subject :  then  suppose  the  face 

Of  a  young  downright  beauty  in  the  case. 

CXXXI. 

Suppose,— but  you  already  hare  supposed, 
The  spouse  of  !Potipharf  the  Lady  Booby, 

Phssdra,  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples ;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed, 
To  educate— ye  youth  of  Europe— you  by ! 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

You  can't  suppose  Gulbeyas'  angry  brow. 

CXXXII. 
A  tigress  robb'd  of  young,  a  lioness, 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey, 
Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress  \ 

Of  ladies,  who  can  not  have  their  own  way ; 
But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less; 

These  don't  express  one  hal^what  I  should  say : 
For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many, 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  ? 

CXXXIII. 
The  love  of  offspring's  nature's  general  law, 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings ; 
There's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the  claw, 

Like  an  invasion  on  their  babes  and  sucklings ; 
And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw 

How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and 
chucklings ; 
This  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 
Your  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be  stronger. 

CXXXIV. 

If  I  said  fire  flash'd  from  Qulbeyaz*  eyes, 
'Twere  nothing — for  her  eyes  flash'd  always  fire ; 

Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 
I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 

So  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise ; 
For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  check  'd  desire : 

Even  ye  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is, 

(Enough,  God  knows!)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

exxxv. 

Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and  'twas  well— 
A  moment's  more  had  slain  her ;  but  the  while 

It  lasted  'twas  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell : 
Nought's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile, 

Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  tell, 
Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle ; 

And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 

stade  her  a  beautiful  embodied  storm. 


CXXXVI. 
A  vulgar  tempest  'twere  to  a  typhoon 

To  match  a  common  fury  with  her  rage, 
And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon, 

Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page; 
Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tune, 

Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age— 
Her  wish  was  but  to  "  kill,  kill,  kill,"  like  Lear's, 
And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  in  tears. 

CXXXVII. 

A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it'pass'd, 
Pass'd  without  words— in  fact  she  could  not  speak ; 

And  then  her  sex's  shame  broke  in  at  last, 
A  sentiment  till  then  in'her  but  weak, 

But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast, 
As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak, 

For  she  felt  humbled— and  humiliation 

Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 


iand  blood,     \ 
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CXXXVIII. 
It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  i 

It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  < 
Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  c 

That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fragile  brothers, 
And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  bad  or  good, 

Though  not  all  born  of  the  same  sires  and  mothers) 
It  teaches— Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teaches, 
But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reaches. 

CXXXIX. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan's  head; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  his-*acquaintance ; 
Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred ; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance ; 
Her  fifth,  to  coll  her  maids  and  go  to  bed ; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself;  her  seventh,  to 
The  lash  to  Baba : — but  her  grand  resource 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry  of  course. 

CXL. 
She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  she  had 

The  dagger  close  at  hand,  which  made  it  awtf- 
For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad,       [wara ; 

So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if  'tis  struck  hard: 
She  thought  of  killing  Juan— but,  poor  lad ! 

Though  he  deserved  it  well  for  being  so  backward, 
The  cutting  off  his  head  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — his  heart. 

CXLI. 
Juan  was  moved :  he  had  made  up  his  mind 

To  be  impaled,  or  quartcr'd  as  a  dish 
For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined, 

Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  fish, 
And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd, 

Rather  than  sin,— except  to  his  own  wish : 
But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 
Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  crying. 

CXLI1. 

As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres'  valor  oozed, 
So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how ; 

And  first  he  wonder'd  why  he  had  refused ; 
And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up  now ; 

And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused, 
Just  as  a  friar  may  accuse  his  vow, 

Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath, 

Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  both. 
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cxliii.  ' 

80  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuse* ; 

Bat  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter, 
Although  you  borrowed  all  that  e'er 'the  muses 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  Dandy's  dandiest  chatter, 
Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses ; 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  enter'd. 

CXLIV. 
M  Bride  of  the  Sun !  and  Sister  of  the  Moon ! " 

(*Twas  thus  he  spake,)  "and  Empress  of  the  Earth ! 
Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune, 

Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with 
mirth, 
Your  slave  brings  tidings — he  hopes  not  too  soon— 

Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth : 
The  8un  himself  has  sent  me  like  a  ray, 
To  hint  that  he  is  coining  up  this  way." 

CXLV. 
'«  Is  it,"  exclaim'd  Gralbeyaz,  "  as  you  say  r 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning ! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.  [ing— 

Hence,  my  old  comet !  give  the  stars  due  warn 
And,  Christian !  mingle  with  them  as  you  may, 

And  as  you'd  have  me  pardon  your  past  scorn 
Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  humming  [ing— f 
Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry,  "  The  Sultan's  coming !  * 

CXLVL 
First  came  her  damsels,  decorous  file, 

And  then  his  highness'  eunuchs,  black  and  white ; 
The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile : 

His  majet  ty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a  long  while 

Before  he  came,  especially  at  night ; 
For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  emperor, 
She  was  of  course  the  favorite  of  the  four. 

CXLVII. 
His  highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 

Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 
Snatch'd  from  a  prison  to  preside  at  court, 

His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise ; 
He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 

As  any  mention'd  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir,  or  Knolles,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.9 

CXLVIII. 
He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 

With  more  than  "  oriental  scrupulosity ; " 
He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  affairs, 

And  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity — 
I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares — 

No  process  proved  connubial  animosity ; 
Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseen, 
Wert  xrled  as  calmly  as  a  Chribtian  queen. 

CXLIX. 
If  now  and  then  there  happen'd  a  slight  slip, 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime ; 
The  story  scarcely  pass'd  a  single  lip— 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 
From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip^ 

The  public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 
No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  curse— 
Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse. 


CL. 


He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  1 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 

Because  he  had  journey'd  fifty  miles,  and  fbsfitbV 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  any  where ; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound : 
Tis  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there, 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours, 

But  then  they  never  came  to  "  the  Seven  Tewec* ;  *" 

CLI. 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  seat 
To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out,  according 

To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne'er  meant 
Those  scoundrels  who  have  never  had  a  sword  im 

Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 
Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 

Their  lies,  yclept  despatches,  without  risk,  or 

The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 

CLII. 
He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  dosens  sons, 

Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stoWd, 
The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 

They  lived  till  some  bashaw  was  sent  abroad. 
When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  wedded  at  once, 

Sometimes  at  six  years  old— though  this  seems  odd, 
'Tis  true ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  bashaw 
Must  make  a  present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

CLIII. 
His  sons  were  kept  in  prison  till  they  grew 

Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne, 
One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 

Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  Fates  alone ; 
Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 

Was  princely,  as  the  proofs  have  always  shows: 
So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  hang'd  than  crown'd. 

CLIV. 
His  majesty  saluted  Ms  fourth  spouse 

With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank,  [brows 

Who  clear' d  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smootVd  ha 

As  suits  a  matron  who  has  play'd  a  prank : 
These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  tows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank ; 
To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven. 

CLV. 
His  highness  cast  around  his  great  black  eye*, 

And  looking,  as  he  always  look'd,  perceived 
Juan  among  the  damsels  in  disguise, 

At  which  he  seem'd  no  whit  surpris'd,  nor  grisr'd 
But  just  remark'd  with  air  sedate  and  wise. 

While  still  a  fluttering  sigh  Oulbeyas  heaved. 
"  I  see  you've  bought  another  girl;  'tis  pity 
That  a  mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty." 

CLVL  ^ 

This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon    ^* 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush  and  shaksi 
Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone: 

Oh,  Mahomet !  that  his  majesty  should  take 
Such  notice  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 

Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake ! 
There  was  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle. 
But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  gigglt. 


clvit. 

The  Turks  do  weH  to  shut— ot  least, 
The  women  up— because,  in  sad  reality, 

Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 
Is  not  a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality, 

Which  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes, 
And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality  j 

The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice, 

Hat  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  -rice. 

CLVIII. 
Thus  far  our  chronicle ;  and  now  we  panse, 

Though  not  for  want  of  matter;  but  'tis  time, 
According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws, 

To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 
Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause, 

The  sixth  shall  have*  touch  of  the  sublime; 
Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  perhaps 
You'll  pardon  to  my  muse  a  few  short  nape. 


PREFACE 

TO 

CANTOS  VI.  VII.  AND  VIII. 

The  details  of  the  siege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  the 
following  cantos  (».  e.  the  7th  and  8th)  are  taken 
from  a  French  work,  entitled,  "  Histoire  de  la  Nou- 
velle  Russia."  Some  of  the  incidents  attributed  to 
Boa  Joan  really  occurred,  particularly  the  circum- 
stance of  his  saving  the  infant,  which  was  the  actual 
case  of  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu,  then  a  young 
volunteer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  afterwards  the 
founder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa,  where  his  name 
and  memory  can  never  cease  to  be  regarded  with 
reverence.  In  the  course  of  these  cantos,  a  stansa 
or  two  will  be  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  but  written  some  time  before  his  de- 

I  cease.  Had  that  person's  oligarchy  died  with  him, 
they  would  have  been  suppressed;  as  it  is,  I  am 
aware  of  nothing  in  the  manner  of  his  death  or  of 

I  his  life  to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  the  opinions 
of  all  whom  his  whole  existence  was  consumed  in 
endeavoring  to  enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable 
man  in  private  life,  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but 
with  this  the  public  have  nothing  to  do :  and  as  to 
lamenting  his  death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when 
Ireland  has  ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a 
minister,  I,  for  one  of  millions,  looked  upon  him  as 
the  most  despotic  in  intention,  and  the  weakest  in 

l  intellect  that  ever  tyrannised  over  a  country.  It  is 
the  first  time,  indeed,  since  the  Normans,  that  Eng- 
land has  been  insulted  by  a  minister  (at  least)  who 
could  not  speak  English,  and  that  Parliament  per- 
mitted to  be  dictated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said, 
except  that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington 
or  Watson,  had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been 
buried  in  a  cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  the  stake  and  mallet.  But  the  minister  was  an 
elegant  lunatic — a  sentimental  suicide*— he  merely 
cut  the  "  carotid  artery  "  (blessings  on  their  learn- 
ing!)—and  lo!  the  pageant,  and  the  abbey,  and 
"  the  syllables  of  dolor  yelled  forth  "  by  the  news- 
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rs  ind  the  harangue  of  the  coroner  in  an 
eulogy,  over  the  bleeding  body  of  the  deceased— (an 
Antony  worthy  of  such  a  Caesar) — and  the  nauseous 
and  atrocious  cant  of  a  degraded  crew  of  conspira- 
tors against  all  that  is  sincere  or  honorable.  In  his 
death  he  was  necessarily  one  of  two  things  by  the 
fo*9— a  felon  or  a  madman^-and  in  either  case  no 
great  subject  for  panegyric*  In  bis  life  he  was— 
what  all  the  world  knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feel 
for  years  to  come,  unless  his  death  prove  a  "  moral 
lesson"  to  the  surviving  Sejanif  of  Europe.  It 
may  at  least  serve  as  a  consolation  to  the  nations, 
that  their  oppressors  are  not  happy,  and  in  some 
instances  judge  so  justly  of  their  own  actions  as  to 
anticipate  the  sentence  of  mankind.— Let  us  hear 
no  more  of  this  man,  and  let  Ireland  remove  the 
ashes  of  her  Orattan  from  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster. Shall  the  Patriot  of-  Humanity  repose  by 
the  Werther  of  Politic* ! !  1 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published 
cantos  of  this  poem,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
two  quotations  from  Voltaire  i— 

La  pudeur  s'est   enfuite  des  cosuis,  at  s'est 
refugiee  snr  les  levres." 

"  Plus  les  mamm  sent  depravees,  plus  lea  expres- 
sions devienment  mesurees;  on  croit  regagner  en 
langage  ee  qu'on  a  perdu  en  vertu." 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present 
English  generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they 
deserve.  The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of 
blasphemer— which,  with  radical,  liberal,  jacobin, 
reformer,  &c,  are  the  changes  which  the  hirelings 
are  daily  ringing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen 
—should  be  welcome  to  all  who  recollect  on  whom 
it  was  originally  bestowed.  8oerates  and  Jesus 
Christ  were  put  to  death  publicly  as  bla*pkemer$f 
and  so  have  been  and  may  be  many  who  dare  to 
oppose  the  most  notorious  abuses  of  the  name  of 
Ood  and  the  mind  of  man.  But  persecution  is  not 
refutation,  nor  even  triumph :  the  wretched  infidel, 
as  he  is  called,  is  probably  happier  in  his  prison 
than  the  proudest  of  his  assailants.  With  his 
opinions  I  have  nothing  to  do— they  may  be  right 
or  wrong— but  he  has  suffered  for  them,  and  that 
very  suffering  for  conscience*  sake  will  make  more 
proselytes  to  Deism  than  the  example  of  heterodox  | 
prelates  to  Christianity,  suicide  statesmen  to  op- 
pression, or  over-pensioned  homicides  to  the  im- 
pious alliance  which  insults  the  world  with  the 
>  of  "  Holy ! "  I  have  no  wish  to  trample 
on  the  dishonored  or  the  dead;  but  it  would  be 
well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes  from  whence 
those  persons  sprung,  should  abate  a  little  of  the 
cant  which  is  the  crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing 
and  false-speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers,  i 
but  enough  for  the  present. 


•  Ia»ybyttofe»oflbo  knrf  On  hw  of  homanky  )udf»  man  g— «y| 
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my  lord,  k  my  dory,  and  heterodoxy  k  another's  mm'*  doxy."  A  pnloJi 
of  the  present  day  hw  dkeorsred,  h  aeem,  a  fUrrf  kind  of  dozy,  which  hat 
eyai  of  Am  oket  «*  vhtdh  Btadm  amL 
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CANTO  VI. 


I. 
4  Terns  is  a  tide  in  the  affair*  ©f  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood  "—you  knew  the  net, 
And  most  of  us  have  found  it,  now  and  then ; 

At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess'd 
The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 

But  no  doubt  every  thing  is  for  the 
Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end ; 
When  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  sometimes  mend. 


II. 


There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  women         [whei 
"  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  "—God  knows 

Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 
Whose  charts  lay  down  its  currents  to  a  hah* ; 

Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen 
With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare : 

Men,  with  their  heads,  reflect  on  this  and  that— 

Bui  women,  with  their  hearts,  on  heaven  knows  what. 

III. 
And  yet  a  headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she, 

Young,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  risk 
A  throne,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  be 

Beloved  m  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 
The  stars  from  out  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 

As  are  the  billows  when  the  creese  is  brisk—' 
Though  such  a  she's  a  devil,  fit  that  there  be  one,) 
Yet  she  would  make  full  many  a  Manichean. 

IV. 
Thrones,  worlds,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 

By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  passion 
Overthrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget, 

Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  rash  one. 
If  Antony  be  well  remember'd  yet, 

Tie  not  his  conquests  keep  his  name  in  fashion ; 
But  Aetium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 
Outbalance  all  the  Caesar's  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty ; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty, 
For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds,  are  but  a  sport— I 

Remember  when,  though  I  had  no  great  plenty 
Of  worlds  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court,  I 

Gave  what  I  hod—a  heart:  as  the  world  went,  I 
Gave  what  was  worth  a  world ;  for  worlds  could  never 
Restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  for  ever. 

VI. 
Twas  the  boy's  "  mite,"  and  like  the  "  widow's," 

Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter,  if  not  now ;    [may 
But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh, 

All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allow 
Life  has  nought  like  it.    God  is  love,  they  say, 

And  Love's  a  God,  or  was  before  the  brow 
Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 
Of— but  Chronology  best  knows  the  Tears. 


V1X 

We  left  cohere  and  third  heroine  in 
A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  i 

For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin. 
For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  woman : 

Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin, 
And  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Roman, 

Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious, 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Harte&siu*. 

vm. 

I  know  Gulbeyas  was  extremely  wrong ; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  it ; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction,  even  in  song, 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'er  you  blame  H. 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong;, 

She  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (even  could  she 
Was  scarce  enough ;  for  he  had  fifty-nine  [claim  it} 
Years,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  concubine. 

IX. 

I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  "  an  arithmetician," 
But  by  "  the  bookish  theoric  "  it  appears. 

If  'tis  summ'd  up  with  feminine  precision, 
That,  adding  to  the  account  his  highness' 

The  fair  Sultana  err'd  from  inanition ; 
For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dears, 

She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen-hundreth  part 

Of  what  should  be  monopoly— the  heart. 

X. 

It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 

Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession, 
And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religions,  [si 

Which  doubles  what  they  think  of  the  1 
With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us, 

As  the  tribunal  shows  through  many  a  i 
When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 
In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heirs. 

XI. 
Now,  if  this  holds  good  in  a  Christian  land, 

The  heathens  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude, 
Are  apt  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand. 

And  take  what  kings  call  "  an  imposing  attitude;  • 
And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a  stand,  [tude; 

When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrmti- 
And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claims, 
The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

XII. 
Gulbeyas  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 

The  favorite ;  but  what's  favor  among  four? 
Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread, 

Not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  bore : 
Most  wise  men,  with  one  moderate  woman  wed. 

Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more; 
And  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear  ~ 
To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  "  Bed  of  Ware.** 

xm. 

His  highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind,— 
So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 

Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consigned 
To  those  sad  hungry  jacobins,  the  worms, 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined,— 
His  highness  gased  upon  Gulbeyas1  charms. 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover, 

(A  "  Highland  welcome  M  all  the  wide  world 
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Now  hero  we  shouM  distinguish;  forhowc*er 
Kisses,  sweet  words,  embrace*,  and  all  that, 

May  look  Ilka  what  la—neither  here  nor  there : 
They  axe  pat  on  aa  easily  aa  a  hat, 

Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  aex  wear, 
Trimm'd  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 

Which  form  an  ornament,  bat  no  more  part 

Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart 

XV. 

A  alight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign'd 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown, 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 
Of  lore,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

A  sincere  woman's  breast,— for  over  warm 

Or  OTer  cold,  annihilates  the  charm. 

XVL 
For  oyer  warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth ; 

If  true,  'tis  no  great  lease  of  its  own  Are ; 
For  no  one,  eare  in  very  early  youth, 

Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  all  to  desire, 
Which  is  but  a  precarious  bond,  in  sooth, 

And  apt  to  be  trensferr'd  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a  sad  discount :  while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t'other  hand,  seem  somewhat  aflly. 

xvn. 

Thai  Is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste, 
For  so  h  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 

Who  lain  would  hare  a  mutual  flame  cdnfos  s'd, 
And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow, 

Even  were  St.  Francis'  paramour  their  guest, 
In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow;— 

In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  armorous  tribe  is 

Horalian,  •'Medio  tu  tutiasimus  ibis." 

xvm. 

The  "  tu  "  's  too  much,— tat  let  it  stand— the 
Bequfres  it,  that's  to  say,  the  English  rhyme, 

And  not  the  pink  of  old  Hexameters ; 
But,  after  all,  there's  neither  tune  nor  time 

In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse, 
And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octave's  chime: 

I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 

Aa  a  rule,  but  Truth  may,  if  you  translate  it. 

XIX. 
If  fair  Oulhayaa  overdid  her  part, 

I  know  not— it  succeeded,  and  success 
Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 

Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 
Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art; 

They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 
And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation, 
Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices— propagation. 

XX. 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose; 

A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 
Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes ; 

Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 
Aa  any  man's  day  mixture  undergoes. 

Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep; 
TIs  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 
fhe  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 


XXX 

A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bQl 
To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,^  discounted 

At  a  per-eentage ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 
A  favorite  horse  fallen  lame  just  aa  he's  mounted, 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will, 
Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 

As  certain  ;-r-theee  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I've  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret. 

XXII.. 
I'm  a  philosopher;  confound  them  all ! 

Bilk,  beasts,  and  men,  and— no !  not  womankind  ( 
With  one  good  hearty  curse  I  vent  my  gall, 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call, 

And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind; 
Though  what  u  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth, 
Is  more  than  I  know— the  deuce  take  them  both. 

xxin. 

So  now  all  things  are  d— n'd,  one  feels  at  ease. 

As  after  reading  Athanasius'  curse, 
Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please : 

I  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O'er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

Tis  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse, 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 

XXIV. 

Gulbeyai  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 
At  least  one  of  them — Oh  the  heavy  night 

When  wicked  wives  who  love  some  bachelor 
Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 

Of  the  gray  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 
Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite, 

To  toss,  to  tumble,  doze,  revive  and  quake, 

Lest  their  too  lawful  bedfellow  should  wake* 

XXV. 

These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds, 
Four-posted  and  silk-curtain'd,  which  are  given 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call  "  driven 

Snow."    Well !  'tis  all  hap-hazard  when  one  weds. 
Gulbeyas  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  ipecuanft  quean. 

XXVI. 
Don  Juan,  in  his  feminine  disguise, 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array, 
Had  bow'd  themselves  before  the  imperial  eyes, 

And,  at  the  usual  signal,  ta'en  their  way 
Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 

In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 
Their  delicate  limbs ;  a  thousand  bosoms  there 
Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird's  for  air. 

XXVII. 
I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 

The  tyrant's  wish  "  that  mankind  only  had 
One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might 
pierce:" 

My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad, 
And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce 

It  being  (not  now,  but  only  while  a  lad) 
That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 
To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  Sooth. 
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xxvm. 

Oh  enviable  Briaiens !  with  thy  hand* 
And  heed*,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 

In  such  proportion  I— But  my  muse  withstands 
The  giant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride. 

Or  travelling  in  Patagonian  lends ; 
So  let  us  back  to  Lilliput,  and  guide 

Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  lore, 

In  whic  \  we  left  him  several  lines  above. 

XXIX. 
He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques, 

At  the  given  signal  join'd  to  their  array ; 
And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  risks. 

Yet  he  could  not  at  times  keep  by  the  way,. 
(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 

Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 
In  moral  England,  where  the  thing's  a  tax,) 
From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  to  backs. 

XXX. 

Still  he*  forgot  not  his  disguise :— along 
The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 

A  virgin-like  and  edifying  throng,    .  fstalk'd 

By  eunuchs  nank'd;  while  at  their  head  there 

A  dame  who  kept' up  discipline  among 
The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stirr*d  or  talked 

Without  her  sanction  on  their  she-parades-: 

Her  title  was  "  the  Mother  of  the  Maids.0 

XXXI. 
Whether  she  waft  a  "  mother,*'  I  know  not, 

Or  whether  they  were  "maids"  who  calTd  her 
But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got  [mother ; 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other; 
So  Cantemir  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott : 

Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 
All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred  [der'd. 

Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  blun- 

XXXII. 

A  goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt !  but  made 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men 

Except  his  majesty,  who,  with  her  aid, 
And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  and  then 

A  slight  example,  just  to  cast  a  shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  den 

Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent,  t 

Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas !  but  one  vent 

XXXIII. 
and  what  is  that  ?    Devotion,  doubtless—how 

Could  you  ask  such  a  question  ?— but  we  will 
Continue.    As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 

Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 
Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march,  and  slow, 

Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  rill, 
Or  rather  lake — for  rill*  do  not  run  s  JoicJy,— 
Paced  on  most  maiden-like  and  melanoholy. 

XXXIV. 
But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartments,  there, 

Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  bsoke  leossv 
Waves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  any  where 

When  freed  from  bonds,  (which  are  of  ne  great  use, 
After  all,)  or  like  Irish  at  a  mir, 

Their  guard*  being  gone,  and,  as  it  were,  a  tenon, 
Established  Between  them  and  bondage,  they 
Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  play* 


XXXV. 
Their  talk,  of  course,  n 

Her  shape,  her  afar,  her  hair,  her  every  thing: 
Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  so  much  become  bo, 

Or  wonder'd  at  her  earn  without  a  ring; 
Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  their  summer 

Others  contended  they  were  but  in  spring ; 
Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height, 
While  otherewkh^d  that  she  had  been  so  quite. 

XXXVL 
But  no  one  doubted,  on  the  whole,  that  she 

Was  what  her  dress  bespoke  her,  a  damsel  fair, 
And  fresh,  and  "  beautiful  exceedingly," 

Who  with  die  brightest  Georgians  might  compare: 
They  wonder'd  how  Gulbeyas,  too,  could  be 

80  silly  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  share 
(If  that  his  highness  wearied  of  his  bride) 
Her  throne  and  power,  and  tmnj  thing  beside. 


!  XXXVJX 

iBut  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew, 
'  Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex, 
Alter  the  first  investigating  view, 

They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks, 
In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new, 

Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex, 
When  they  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Hectsei 
In  a  new  free  "the  ugUest  croatuw creator/ 

xxivm. 

And  yet  they  had  their  lit**  jeaiouctes, 
Like  all  the  rest;  but  upon  this  occasion, 

Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sysipamwf 
Without  our  knowledge  or  otr  approbation, 

Although  they  could  net  see  through  his  diirtti*. 
All  felt  a  soft  kind  of  concatenation, 

Like  magnetism,  or  devitttm,  or  what 

You  please— we  will  not  quarrel  about  tint 

XXXIX. 

But  certain  'tis,  they  all  felt  for  tueh+new 
Companion  something  newer  stffl,  as  tears 

A  sentimental  friendship  through  and  vtamgb, 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  esseor 

In  wishing  her  their  sister,  serve  a  few 
Who  wished  they  had  a  brother  just  his  her, 

Whom,  if  they  were  at  heme  in  sweet  CSroain*. 

They  would  prefer  to  Padiaha  or  Pacha. 

XL. 

Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this' tort 
Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were  three, 

Lolah,  Katinfca,  and  Duett ;  in  short, 
(To  save  description,)  fair  as  fair  can  be 

Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report, 
Though  differing  in  stature  and  degree, 

And  clime  and  time,  and  country  and  complerion: 

They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 

XCI. 
Lolah  was  dusk  a*  India,  and  as  warm  1 

Katinkm-wc*  a  Georgian,  white  sad  red, 
With  great  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  amy 

And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd msdttctrw* 
But  rather  skim  the  earth;  while  Duda'i  *** 

Look'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed, 
Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing. «  m» 
Tet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  erasy. 
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XLrt. 

A  kind  of  deep?  'Venus  seem'd  Dudd, 
Yet  my  fit  to  M  murder  sleep  "  in  those 

Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue, 
Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her'Fhidian  nose: 

Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  'tis  true, 
Thinner  she  might  hare  been,  and  yet  scarce  lota; 

Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  say  where 

It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  top*** 

XLUJ. 

She  was  not  Violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  spirit  like  a  May-day  breaking ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half  shut, 

They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  taking ; 
She  look'd  (this  simile's  quite  new)  just  cut 

From  marble,  like  Pygmalion's  statue  waking, 
The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 
And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XIXV. 

Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name—  ■ 
"  Juanna."— Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 

Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  she  came— 
«  From  Spain."—"  But  where  it  Spain  ?"— "Don't 
ask  Such  stuff, 

Nor  show  your  Georgian  ignorance    ftn  shame ! " 
Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough, 

To  poo*  Katinka:  "  Spain's  an  island  near 

Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier." 

4  XLV. 

Dudu  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  beside 

Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair; 
And  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh'd, 

As  if  ahe  pitied  her  for  being  there, 
A  pretty  stranger,  without  friend  or  guide, 

And  aU  abash'd,  too,  at  the  general  stare 
Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places* 
With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  faces. 

XLVI. 
But  have  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 

With,  "  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest 
I'm  puxaied  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear/' 

8he  added,  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest : 
"  Your  coming  has  been  unexpected  here, 

And  every  couch  is  occupied ;  you  had  beat 
Partake  of  mine;  but  by  to-morrow  early 
We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  fairly." 

XLVH. 
Here  Lolah  interposed—"  Mamma,  you  know 

You  don't  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 
That  any  body  should  disturb  you ;  so 

111  take  Juanna ;  we're  a  slenderer  pair 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of ;— don't  say  no ; 

And  I  of  your  young  oharge  will  take  due  care  " 
But  here  Katinka  interfered,  and  said, 
"  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed." 

xtvin. 

"Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,*  quoth  she. 

The  matron  frown'd :  "  Why  so  ?  "— ''For  fear  if 
Replied  Katinka ;  "  I  am  sure  I  see  [jgbosttv  * 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 
And  then  I  hate  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be,  [host*.* 

Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and!  Ginns,  and  Gouls  in 
The  d*ame  replied,  "  Between  your  dreams  and  you, 
I  fear  Juanna's  dreams  would  be  but  few. 


XUX. 
"  You,  Lolah,  must  continue  stffl  to  lie 

Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter;  you 
The  same,  Katinka,  until  by  and  by; 

And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudu, 
Who's  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy, 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through 
What  say  you,  child  ?  "—Dudu  said  nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  sflent  class; 

L. 

Hut  she  rose  up  and  kissM  the  matron's  brow 

Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka,  too,  and  with  a  gentle  bow, 

(Curtsies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  not  Greeks, 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  [ 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of  Dudu,  though  they  held  their  tongues  f 
ence. 

LI. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber,  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title,)  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toilets— and  much  more  than  this 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all. 
But  it  suffices— little  was  amiss ; 

Twas  on  the  whole  a  nobly  raraish'd  hall, 
With  all  tilings  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two, 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

LII. 
Dudu,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature, 

Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning, 
With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature, 

Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  faces  sinning 
Against  proportion— the  wild  strokes  of  nature 

Which  they  hit  off  at  onoe  in  the  beginning, 
Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike, 
And,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

USt 

But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth. 
Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 

Luxuriant,  budding ;  cheerful  without  mirth, 
Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 

Than  are  your  mighty  passions,  and  so  forth,     [it . 
Which  some  call  "  the  sublime : "  I  wish  they'd  try 

I've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women, 

And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  i 


LtV. 

But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melancholy, 
And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  serene 

It  may  be  more  than  either— not  unholy         (been. 
Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  now,  appear  *  have 

The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  whaQj 
Unconscious,  albeit  turn'd  of  quick  sevefeee*. 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall , 

She  never  thought  about  herself  at  ail. 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  ahe  kind  and  gentle  as 
Tin*  Age  ef  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  unit*** 

By  which  to  nomenclature  same  to  pase^ 
Thus  meet  appropriately  has  bees  show* 
Luems  a  nm  luoendo,"  not  what  cms, 
But  what  ex*  as?;  a  sort  of  style  thatf*  gnaw* 

Extremely  emtao*  hf  this  age,  whose  metal 

The  devil  may  efcscaeeose,  but  never  settle: 
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LVI. 
I  think  it  may  *e  of  «  Corinthian  Bnu," 

"Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  bat 
The  brasen  nppermost.)    Kind  reader!  past 

This  long  parenthesis :  I  could  not  shut 
It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class 

My  faults  even  with  your  own !  which 
A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me : 
But  that  you  won't— then  don't— I'm  not  less 


&mt 
leth 

free* 


LVII. 
Tfs  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration. 

And  mus  my  narrative  proceeds :— Dudu, 
With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 

8how*d  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  through 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station      [few 

Described— what* s  strange,  in  words  extremely 
I  have  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder, 
For  wosldlew  women,  which  is  eilent  thunder. 

Lvra. 

And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  her,  because 
The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 

In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  clause) 
An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  Bast, 

With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws, 
By  which  the  more  a  haram  is  increased, 

The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 

Of  any  supenramerary  beauties. 

LIX. 
And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiss : 

Dudu  was  fond  of  kissing— which  I'm  sure 
That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss, 

Because  'tis  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure, 
And  between  females  means  no  more  than  this— 

That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 
"  Kiss  "  rhymes  to  "  bliss  "  in  fact  as  well  as 
I  wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 

LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 

A  child  of  nature,  carelessly  array'd ; 
If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

Twas  like  the  fawn  which,  in  the  lake  display'd, 
Beholds  her  own  shy  shadowy  image  pass, 

When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep, 

Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 

LXI. 
And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 

Were  laid  aside ;  but  not  before  she  offer'd 
Her  aid  to  fair  Juanna,  whose  excess 

Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  proffer'd— 
Which  pass'd  well  off— as  she  could  do  no  less : 

Though  by  this  politeness  she  rather  suffer'd, 
Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins, 
Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins,— 

LXIL 
Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touch'd.    But  still  more  dread, 
Oh  ye !  whose  fate  it  is,  as  once  'twas  mine, 

In  early  youth  to  turn  a  lady's  maid  ;— 
I  did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade : 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot. 


LXIH. 

But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  thei 
And  I  love  Wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophise 
On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree; 

But  still  the  spouseless  virgin,  Knowledge,  flies. 
What  are  we  ?  and  whence  came  we  ?  whatahallk 

Our  ultimate  existence  ?  what's  our  present  ? 

Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant 

LXIV. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber:  dim 
And  distant  from  each  other  bura'd  the  lights, 

And  slumber  hover*  d  o'er  each  lovely  limb 
Of  the  fair  occupants :  if  there  be  sprites,  [trim, 

They  should  have  walk'd  there  in  their  spriteliest 
By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites, 

And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste, 

Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  wast* 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around, 
like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root 

In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 
With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot 

One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound, 
And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 

Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath, 

And  lips  apart,  which  showed  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVI. 
One,  with  her  flush'd  cheek  laid  on  her  white  ana, 

And  raven  ringlets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm ;  [doai 

And,  smiling  through  her  dream,  at  through  a 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil' d  each  further  chtm, 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 
Her  beauties  seised  the  unconscious  hoar  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light 

LXVU. 
This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for     \*& 

Twas  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  aa  hath  bees 
A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  offer'd  more 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betravM  [sto* 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  W 

Beloved  and  deplored :  while  slowly  ttray'd 
(As  night  dew,  on  the  cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  black  bough)  tear-drops  through  her  eyes'  dsis 

fringes.  

LXVUI. 
A  fourth,  as  marble,  statue-like  and  ttOl, 

Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep; 
White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frosen  rill, 

Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep, 
Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt,— or  what  you  wiU;- 

My  similes  are  gather'd  in  a  heap, 
So  pick  and  choose— perhaps  you'll  be  contest 
With  a  carved  lady  on  a  monument. 

LXIX. 

Andlo!  a  fifth  appears;— and  what  is  she? 

A  lady  of  "  a  certain  age,"  which  means 
Certainly  aged— what  her  years  might  be 

I  know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens; 
But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  bo  fair  to  tee, 

As  ere  that  awful  period  intervenes, 
Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  ah* 
To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  sell 
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III 


But  all  this  tin*  how  slept,  or  dream'd,  Dadd  I 
With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover, 

4jid  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over, 

Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue, 
And  phantoms  hoTer'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover, 

To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 

The  apartment,  on  a  sadden  she  scream'd  out ; 

LXXI. 

And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 

The  Oda,  in  a  general  commotion : 
Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall,  [tion, 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  no- 
More  than  I  have  myself,  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudu  so  turbulently  wake. 

Lxxn. 

But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed, 
With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair, 

"With  eager  eyes,  end  light  but  hurried  tread, 
And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare, 

And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North  Pole,— they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 

For  she  seem'd  agitated,  flush'd,  and  frighten'd, 

Her  eye  dilated  and  her  color  heightened. 

LXXHI. 
But  what  is  strange— and  a  strong  proof  how  great 

A  blessing  is  sound  sleep,  Juanna  lay 
A*  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 

In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 
Not  all  the  clamor  broke  her  happy  state 

Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her, — so  they  say, 
At  least, — and  then  she  too  unclosed  her  eyes, 
And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

LXXIV. 

And  now  commenced  a  strict  investigation, 
Which,  as  all  spoke  at  ouce,  and  more  than  once, 

Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration, 
Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 

To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 
Dudu  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense, 

But  being  "  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is," 

Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss. 

LXXV. 
At  length  she  said,  that,  in  a  slumber  sound, 

She  dream'd  a  dream  of  walking  in  a  wood— 
A  "  wood  obscure,"  like  that  where  Dante  found ' 

Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good ; 
Life's  half-way  house,  where  dames  with  virtue 
crown'd 

Bun  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude  ;— 
And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits, 
And  tree*  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots ; 

LXXVI. 
And  In  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew,— > 

A  most  prodigious  pippin,— but  it  hung 
Bather  too  high  and  distant ;  that  she  threw 

Her  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 
Stones,  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 
To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight, 
But  always  at  a  most  provoking  height  *- 


Lxxvn. 

That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 
It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord,  before 

Her  feet ;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 
And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core ; 

That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 
4Jpon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 

A  bee  flew  out  and  stung  her  to  the  heart, 

And  so— she  awoke  with  a  great  scream  and  start 

Lxxvm. 

AH  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 

Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams 

I've  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really 
Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems   [plann'd 

"  A  strange  coincidence,"  to  use  a  phrase 

By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-day*. 

LXXIX. 
The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm* 

Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear. 
To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 
The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 

Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear, 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudu,  who  only  sigh'd, 
And  said  that  she'was  sorry  she  had  cried 

LXXX. 
"  I've  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee, 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half-past  three, 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  fulL 

You  surely  are  unwell,  child !  we  must  see 
To-morrow,  what  his  highness's  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision. 

LXXXI. 

And  poor  Juanna,  too !  the  child's  first  night 

Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 
With  such  a  clamor— I  had  thought  it  right 

That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 
And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 

With  you,  Dudu,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known 
But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 
Of  Lolah— though  her  couch  is  not  so  large." 

LXXXII. 
Lolah's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition ; 

But  poor  Dudu,  with  large  drops  in  her  own. 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision, 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 

(She  added  in  a  soft  and  piteous  tone) 
Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in  hand. 

LXXXIU. 
She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream, 

At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now ; 
She  wonder'd  at  herself  how  she  could  scream— 

Twas  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  allow, 
A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 

For  laughter— but  she  felt  her  spirits  low, 
And  begg'd  they  would  excuse  her ;  she'd  get  over 
This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  recover 
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lxxxiv. 

And  here  Juaftna  kindly  interposed, 
And  Mid  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 

Where  she  then  was,  m  her  sound  sleep 
When  ell  around  stag  like  a  tocsin  bell: 

She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 
To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell  « 

Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show, 

Save  that  of  dreaming  once  "  mal-a-propos." 

LXXXY. 
As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudu  turn'd  round. 

And  hid  her  face  within  Joanna's  breast; 
Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  wag  found 

The  color  of  a  budding  rose's  crest. 
I  can't  teU  why  she  blueh'd,  nor  can  expound 

The  mystery  of  this  rupture  of  their  rest : 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  the  facts  I  state 
Are  tree  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXXVI. 
And.  so  good  night  to  them,— or,  if  you  wiU, 

Good  morrow— for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  light 
Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill, 

And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sight 
Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  height 
That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt  which  girds 
Asia,  where  Kaff  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

Lxxxvn. 

"With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  gray  of  morn,  - 
Gulbeyaz  rose  from  restlessness ;  and  pale 

As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 
Array'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  ve£L 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn, 
Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wall, 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 

Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes. 

Lxxxvin. 

And  that's  the  moral  of  this  composition, 
If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift  ;— 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion, 
Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 

Of  closing  'gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision ; 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 

Their  voices  'gainst  each  other,  which  is  natural— 

The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  natter  all. 

LXXXIX. 
Boss  the  sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendor,— 

Softer "than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 
Aloud,  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 

To  brook  a  ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side,— 
60  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her, 

Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  love  and  pride : 
So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error, 
She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 

XC. 

Also  arose,  about  the  self-same  time, 
Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord. 

Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime, 
And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhoxr'd ; 

A  thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime— 
At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 

The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo— 

Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo* 


XCL 

He  did  not  think  maon  on  the 
Indeed  on  any  other :  as  a  man, 

He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 
At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  Ian, 

And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store, 
As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan; 

Though  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty, 

Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's 


XGEL 
And  now  he  rose:  and  after  due  ablations, 

Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  Bast, 
And  prayers,  and  other  pious  evolutions, 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least. 
And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 

Whose  victories  had  recently  increased, 
In  Catharine's  reign,  whom  glory  still  adores 
As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w— a 

xcin. 

But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander ! 

Her  son's  son,— let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach,— and  now  rhymes  1 

Almost  as  far  as  Petersburg,  and  lend  [dex 

A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which  blend 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's,— so  you  be 
Tour  father's  son,  'tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 
To  call  men  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 

Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 
That  hater  of  mankind,  wopld  be  a  shame, 

A  libel,  or  whate'er  you  please  to  rhyme  on : 
But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game; 

And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 
All  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 
What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show? 

xcv. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 
Their  own  true  interest,  which  kings  rarely  know, 

Until  'tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude. 
There  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  although 

Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good* 
Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo : 

She  to  dismiss  her  guards,  and  he  his  harsra, 

And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  'em. 

XCVL 
But  as  it  was,  his  highness  had  to  hold 

His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means, 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold, 

This  modern  Amazon  and  queen  of  queans ; 
And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  ] 
Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

CXVII. 
Meantime  Gtalbeyas,  when  her  king  was  t 

Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 
For  lore  or  breakfast ;  private,  pleasing,  tar**, 

And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
Those  gay  recesses :— many  a  precious  atone 

Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  1 
Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter'd  flowers, 
Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive's  ho 
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xcvm. 

Motl  n**f'pentl,  and  porphyry,- and  marble, 
Tied  with  etch  other  on  this  costly  spot; 

And  singing  birds  without  woe*  heard  to  warble ; 
And  the  stein'd  glass  which  lighted  this  but  grot 

Varied  each  ray ;— but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect,  and  so  we  had  better  not 

Be  too  minute ;  an  outline  is  the  best*— 

▲  lively  reader's  fancy  does  the  rest. 

-X01X. 

And  hen  she  tnmmon'd  Baba,  end  required 

Don  Joan  at  his  hands,  and  information 
Of  whet  had  paes'd  since  all  the  slam  retired, 

And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station ; 
If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired, 

And  his  disguise  with  doe  consideration 
Kept  up ;  and,  above  all,  the  where  and  how 
He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wish'd  to 
know. 

C. 
Babe,  with  some  embarrassment,  repned 

To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask'd 
More  easily  than  answered,— -that  he  had  tried 

His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  haA  been  task'd ; 
But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 

Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  mask'd ; 
He  scratched  his  ear,  the  infallible  resource 
To  which  embarraas'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI. 

Gnlbeyas  was  no  model  of  true  patlenoe, 
Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 

She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conTersations ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 

In  his  replies,  she  pussled  him  for  fresh  ones ; 
And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kneed, 

Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle, 

And  her  proud  brow's  blue  reins  to  swell  and  darkle. 

CII. 

When  Baba  saw  these  symptoms,  which  he  knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 

Her  anger,  and  beseech'd  she'd  hear  him  through- 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dndu 
Joan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been  stated ; 

But  not  by  Babe's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 

The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

C1II. 
The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 

The  discipline  of  the  whole  haram  bore, 
As  soon  as  they  reenter'd  their  own  room, 

For  Babe's  function  stopp'd  short  at  the  door. 
Had  settled  all :  nor  could  he  then  presume 

(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more, 
Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 
Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 

He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure 
Joan  had  not  betray'd  himself;  in  fact, 

Twas  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure, 
•Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 

Would  not  alone  hare  made  him  insecure, 
But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  tacVd, 

And  thrown  into  the  sea.— Thus  Baba  spoke 

Of  all  save  Dodo's  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 


cr. 


This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground, 
And  talked  away— and  might  haTe  talk'd  tul  now, 

For  any  farther  answer  that  he  found, 
Bo  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyas'  brow ; 

Her  cheek  turn'd  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirl'c 
As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow,       [round, 

And  the  heart's-  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  chilly 

O'er  her  fair  front,  like  morning's  on  a  lily. 

CVI. 
Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 

Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he  err'd— 
It  was  but  a  oonmlsion,  which,  though  short, 

Can  never  be  described  j  we  all  hare  heard, 
And  some  of  us  hare  felt  thus  "  all  amort," 

When  things  beyond  the  common  haye  ooeurr'd ; 
Gulbeyas  proved  in  that  brief  agony 
What  she  could  ne'er  express    then  how  should  I  ? 

cvn. 

She  stood  a  moment,  as  a  Pythoness 
Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 

Of  inspiration  gather'd  from  distress, 
When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 

The  heart  asunder ;— then,  as  more  or  less 
Their  speed  abated,  or  their  strength  grew  dull, 

She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees, 

And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 

cvm. 

Her  free  declined,  and  was  unseen;  her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow, 

Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 
Or  rather  sofa,  (for  it  was  all  pillow,— 

A  low,  soft  ottoman,)  and  black  despair 
Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow, 

Which  rushes  to  some  shore,  whose  shingles  check 

Its  farther  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 

CIX. 
Her  head  hug  down,  and  her  long  hair  in  stooping 

Conceal'd  her  features  better  than  a  veil ; 
And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping, 

White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale ; 
Would  that  I  were  a  painter !  to  be  grouping 

All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail ! 
Oh  that  my  words  were  colors !  but  their  tints 
May  serve,  perhaps,  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. 

CX. 
Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 

And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  till 
This  passion  might  blow  o'er,  nor  dared  to  balk 

Gulbeyas'  taciturn  or  speaking  will. 
At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 

Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still, 
And  her  brow  clear'd,  but  not  her  troubled  eye— 
The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXI. 
She  stopp'd,  and  raised  her  head  to  speak— but 


And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace; 
Then  slaeken'd  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 

By  deep  emotion :— you  may  sometimes  trace 
A  feeling  in  eaeh  footstep,  as  disclosed 

By  Sallust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  ehased 
By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  shew'd 
Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trade* 
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cxn. 

Gulbeyas  stopp'd  and  beckoa'd  Baba:—" Stave: 
Bring  the  two  slaves ! "  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 

Bat  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave, 
And  jet  he  ahudder'd,  and  seem'd  rather  prone 

To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  crave 
(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  shown 

What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  indicate, 

For  fear  of  any  error  like  the  late. 

cxm. 

"  The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,'*  replied 
The  imperial  bride— and  added,  "Let  the  boat 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal's  side :  [throat, 

You  know  the  rest."    The  words  stock  in  her 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride ; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note, 

And  begg'd,  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  beard, 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 

cxrv. 

•«  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  he  said;  "but  still, 
Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence : 

It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  fulfil 
Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense ; 

But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill, 
Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense ; 

I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure, 

In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure ; 

CXV. 

"  But  your  own  feelings.— Even  should  all  the  rest 
Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  hide 

Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide— 

You  love  this  boyish,  new  seraglio  guest, 
And— if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried — 

Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I  here  assure  you, 

That  killing  him  is  not  the  way. to  cure  you/* 

CXVI. 

"  "What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling  ?— rwretch  t 
Begone ! "  she  cried,  with  kindling  eyes,  "  and  do 

My  bidding ! "    Baba  vanish'd ;  for  to  stretch 
His  own  remonstrance  further,  he  well  knew, 

Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  "  Jack  Ketch ; " 
And,  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get  through 

This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  others, 

He  still  preferr'd  his  own  neck  to  another's. 

CXVII. 
Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission, 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 
Against  all  women,  of  whate'er  condition, 

Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways ; 
Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision, 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days, 
The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality, 
Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

CXVIII. 
And  then  he  call'd  his  brethren  to  his  aid, 

And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair, 
That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array'd, 

And,  above  all,  be  comb'd  even  to  a  hair, 
And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 

Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care : 
At  which  Dudu  look'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly ; 
But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I— nill  I. 


OXIX. 
And  here  I  leave  them  at  their] 

For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 
Gnlbeyms  shoVd  them  both  commiseration 

Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether- 
Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation,— 

Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feathery- 
May  settle ;  but  far  be  't  from  me  to  anticipate 
la  what  way  feminine  caprice  mav  4fafot*i 

cxx. 

I  leave  them  for  the  present,  with  good  wishes, 
Though  doubts  of  their  well-doing,  to  arrange 

Another  part  of  history ;  for  the  dishes 
Of  this.our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change 

And,  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes, 
Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  ore  fair, 

The  muse  will  take  a  little  touch  at  warfare     , 


CANTO  VII. 


Oh  love !  Oh  glory !  what  are  ye  ?  who  fly 

Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight: 
There's  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  mora  fleeting  flight. 
Chill,  and  chain'd  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 

Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light ; 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colors  they 
Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way, 

n. 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 
A  nondescript  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 

A  versified  Aurora  Borealis, 
Which  flashes  o'er  a  waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  us, 
But  ne'ertheless,  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 

To  laugh  at  ail  things :  for  I  wish  to  know 

What>  after  all,  are  all  things— but  a  state  f 

nt 

They  accuse  me— me— the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem,  of— I  know  not  what,— 

A  tendency  to  underrate  and  scoff 
At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 
Good  God !  I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at 

I  say  no  more  than  has  been  said  in  Dante's 

Verse,  and  by  Solomon,  and  by  Cervantes ;    A 


? 


IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Macbiavel,  by  Roehef oacault, 
By  Fenelon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato; 

By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 
Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 

'Tis  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so— 
For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 

Nor  even  Diogenes. — We  live  ard  die, 

But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  1. 
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Socrates  mid,  onr  only  knowledge  wu,      [pleasant 
"To  know  that  nothing  could  bo  known;"  a 

Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  aw 
Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present 

Hewton,  (that  proverb  of  the  mind,)  alas  I 
Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent, 

That  he  himself  felt  only  "  like  a  youth 

Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean— Truth." 

VI. 

Eoclesiastes  said,  that  all  is  vanity— 

Moat  modern  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity ; 
In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it ; 
I  And  in  this  scene  of  all-confess'd  inanity, 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet, 
1  Most  I  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife, 
I  from  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life  ? 

VII. 
Dogs,  or  men !  (for  I  flatter  yon  in  saying 

That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far)— ye  may 
Bead,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 

To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 
As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  Muse  withdraw  one  ray 
From  out  her  skies ;— then  howl  your  idle  wrath ! 
While  she  still  silvers  o'er  your  gloomy  path. 

vm. 

"Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars  "—-I  am  not  sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading— 'tis  no  matter ; 

The  fact's  about  the  same ;  I  am  secure  ;— 
I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 

A  town  which  did  a  famous  siege  endure, 
And  was  beleaguered  both  by  land  and  water 

By  Suvaroff,  or  Anglice  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 

IX. 
The  fortress  is  calTd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 

Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank, 
With  buildings  in  the  oriental  taste, 

But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 
Or  was,  at  least,  unless  'tis  since  defaced, 

Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common  prank 
It  stands  some  eighty  vents  from  the  high  sea, 
And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three. 


Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A  borough  is  comprised,  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which,  from  its  loftier  station, 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright, 

80  placed  as  to  impede  the  fire  of  thoso 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  assist  the  foe's. 

XI. 
This)  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 

Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauban : 
But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 

The  rampart  higher  than  you'd  wish  to  hang : 
Bat  then  taere  was  a  great  want  of  precaution, 

(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang,) 
Nor  wo/k  advanced,  nor  cover'd  way  was  there, 
To  Li&t  at  least  "  Here  is  no  thoroughfare." 
83 
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But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  gorge, 
And  walls  as  thick  as  most  skulls  born  as  yet : 

Two  batteries,  cap-a-pie,  as  our  Saint  George, 
Case-mated  one,  and  'tother  a  "  barbette," 

Of  Danube's  bank  took  formidable  charge ; 
While  two-and-twenty  cannon,  duly  set, 

Rose  o'er  the  town's  right  side,  in  bristling  tiiv 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavalier. 

XIII. 
But  from  the  river  the  town's  open  quite, 

Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persuaded 
A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight; 

And  such  their  creed  was,  till  they  were  invaded, 
When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right. 

But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded, 
They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla, 
And  only  shouted,  "Allah!"  and  "BiaMfflah!" 

XIV. 
The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack ; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory ! 
How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossack 

Who  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  their  story  t 
Alas  !  what  to  their  memory  can  lack  ? 

Achilles'  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish'd  nation, 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but — pronunciation. 

XV. 

Still  I'll  record  a  few,  if  but  to  increase  [noff, 

Our  euphony— there  was  Strongenoff,  and  Stroko* 

Meknop,  Serge  Lwow,  Arseniew  of  modern  Greece, 
And  Tschitsshakoff,  and  Roguenoff,  and  Choke- 

And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece :  [noff, 
And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  I  could  poke 
enough 

Into  gazettes ;  but  Fame,  (capricious  strumpet !) 

It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet, 

XVI. 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration, 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rhyme, 

Yet  there  were  several  worth  commemoration. 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime ; 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry,  drawling  against  time, 

Ending   in   "ischskin,"   "ousckin,"   "iffskchy," 
11  ouski," 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Rousamooski, 

XVII. 
Scherematoff  and  Chrematoff,  Koklophti, 

Koclobski,  Eourakin,  and  Mouskin  Pouskin 
All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scoff* d  high 

Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  skin : 
Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  Kin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

XVIII. 
Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown, 

Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 
Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown,   1 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers ; 
Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town — 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  yean. 
*Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith, 
Sixteen  call'd  Thompson,  and  nineteen  named  Smitst 
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Jack  Thompson  and  Bill  Thompson ;— -all  the  rest 
Had  been  eall'd  "  Jemmy,*9  after  the  great  bard ; 

I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  Croat, 
But  sneh  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ;  but  the  best 
Among  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward, 

Was  het  since  so  renown'd  "  in  country  quarters 

At  Halifax ; "  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

XX. 

The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills,  and  Wills  and  Bills ; 

But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  8mith 
Was  born  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills, 

And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 
I've  said  all  I  know  of  a  name  that  fills       [smith," 

Three  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  "  8chmack- 
A  Tillage  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 
Ha  fall,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 

XXI. 

I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt's  a  god  X 
Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  bulletin 

May  make  up  for  a  bullet  in  his  body  ? 
I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin, 

Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy, 
I  think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 

The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doating, 

Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXII. 
Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and 

But  I'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record  [gay : 

Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day ; 

I'd  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth ; — such  truths  are  treason :  they  betray 

Their  country,  and,  as  traitors  are  abhorr'd, 
Who  name  the  French  and  English,  save  to  show 
How  peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's 
foe. 

xxra. 

The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 
An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view ; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  public  buildings,  and  the  private  too, 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 
The  city's  shape  suggested  this,  'tis  true ; 

ForaM  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 

Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in. 

XXIV. 
The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  consternation, 
To  attack  the  Turk's  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh, 

Extremely  tranquil,  auchor'd  at  its  station: 
But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 

To  frighten  them  into  capitulation ; 
A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seises  warrior*, 
Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox- 

XXV. 

A  habit  rather  Mameable,  which  is 
That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with, 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 
The  cause  of  killing  Tchitchitskoff  and  Smith, 

One  of  the  valorous  "  Smiths  "  whom  we  shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  "  pith ;" 

But  tie  a  name  so  spread  o'er  "  Sir"  and  "Madam,1 

That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  It 


XXVI. 

The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete, 
Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  harry. 

Thus,  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  v 
And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John*  Mur- 

When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet        [ray. 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 

May  likewise  put  off  for  a  time  what  story 

Sometimes  ceils  "  murder,"  and  at  others  "  gassy." 

XXVH. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineers'  stupidity, 
Their  haste,  or  waste,  I  neither  know 

Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity, 
Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the 

Of  homicide ;  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there ; 

They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  siss/i. 

And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list. 


xxvm. 

A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 

Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect; 
Three  fire-ships  lost  their  amiable  existence, 

Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  effect: 
The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  aasictaaee 

Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect; 
They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
While,  though  'twas  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  fas* 
ever. 

XXIX. 
At  seven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey** 

The  Russ  flotilla  getting  under  way ; 
'Twas  nine,  when  still  advancing  undismay*d, 

Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade, 

Which  was  return'd  with  interest,  I  may  eay, 
And  by  a  Are  of  musquetry  and  grape, 
And  shells  and  shot  of  every  sise  and  shape. 

XXX. 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intennisaioo 
The  Turkish  fire;  and,  aided  by  their  ova  [« 

Land  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  with  greet  pn 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town's 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up ;  a  second,  near  the  works 

Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

XXXI. 

The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  shins  and  tne 
But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire, 

Their  Delhis  mann'd  some  boats,  and  setTd  i 
And  gall'd  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fixe), 

And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main ; 
But  here  the  effect  foil  short  of  their  desire : 

Count  Dames  drove  them  back  into  the  wafcar 

Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gasette  of  daughter. 

XXXIL 
"  If,"  (says  the  historian  here)  "  I  could  report 

All  that  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 
I  think  that  several  volumes  would  all  short, 

And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  any;  * 
And  so  he  says  no  more— but  pays  his  court 

To  some  distinguish 'd  strangera  in  that  fray* 
The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  V 
Names  great  as  any  that  the  voD  of  fame  has 
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This  being  the  ease,  may  show  us  what  fame  it  ; 

For  out  of  three  "preux  Chevaliers"  how 
Many  of  common  readers  give  a  guess 

That  such  existed  ?  (and  they  may  live  now 
Fox  aught  we  know.)    Renown's  all  hit  or  miss ; 

There's  fortune  oven  in  fame,  we  must  allow. 
Tis  true  the  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
Have  half  withdrawn  from  him  oblivion's  screen. 

XXXIV. 

But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant  actions 

As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought, 
But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  transactions — 

Their  names  are  seldom  founjd,  nor  often  sought. 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contractions, 

And  is  extinguished  sooner  than  she  ought : 
Of  all  our  modern  battles,  I  will  bet 
Ton  can't  repeat  nine  names  from  each  gazette. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  glory, 
Bhow'd  that  somewhere ,  somehow,  there  was  a  fault  j 

And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 
Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary, 
Which  made  a  long  debate :— but  I  must  halt; 

For  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 

I  doubt  few  readers  e'er  would  mount  the  breach. 

XXXVI. 

There  was  a  man,  if  that  he  was  a  man, — 
Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  call'd  in  question. 

For,  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 
Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 

Made  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan, 
He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unbless'd  on 

The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted, 

As  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted  ;— 

XXXVII. 
This  was  PotemUn— a  great  thing  in  days 

When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  great, 
If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise, 

His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 
This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 

A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 
In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people, 
Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a  steeple. 

xxxvni. 

While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribas  sent 
A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 

In  ordering  the  matters  after  his  own  bent. 
I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 

But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content. 
In  the  mean  time  the  batteries  proceeded, 

And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube's  border 

Were  briskly  fired  and  answer'd  in  due  order. 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  were  embark'd,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  panters  for  newspaper  praise, 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art, 
By  his  despatches  eouch'd  in  pithy  phrase, 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 

Battles  to  the  command,  Field-Marshal  Suvarofll 
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The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 
Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 

Been  one  to  which  a  good  heart  could  be  partial, 

Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 

But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er-arch  aU 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause, 

Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 

"You  will  take  Ismail,  at  whatever  price." 

XLI. 
"Let  there  be  light!"  said  God,  "and  then  wit 
light!" 

"  Let  there  be  blood ! "  says  man,  and  there's  a  sea. 
The  fiat  of  this  spoil'd  child  of  the  night 

(For  day  ne'er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 
More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 

Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 
Lovely  as  those  which  ripen'd  Eden's  fruit— 
For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch  but  root. 

XLII. 
Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  "Allah*  "  no* 

Began  to  signalize  the  Russ  retreat, 
Were  damnably  mistaken ;  few  are  slow 

In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat, 
(Or  beaten,  if  you  insist  on  grammar,  though 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat ,) 
But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken, 
Who,  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon. 

XLm. 
For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd  Cossacks 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs, 
For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the  two ; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks, 
Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  plain  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide. 

XLIV. 
"  Great  joy  to  London  now ! "  says  some  great  fool, 

When  London  had  a  grand  illumination, 
Which,  to  that  battle  conjuror,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  nrst  hallucination ; 
So  that  the  streets  of  color* d  lamps  are  full, 

That  sage  (said  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nonsense. 
To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  i 


XLV. 
'Tis  strange  that  he  should  further  "  damn  his  eyes," 

For  they  are  damn'd :  that  once  all-famous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  further  prise. 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 
Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  paradise ;  J 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth,  I  (V  v 
Which  stares  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  examine,  f 
Or  swear  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine.  I 

XLVI. 
But  to  the  tale.    Great  joy  unto  the  camp ! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossaok 
O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp, 

Presaging  a  most  luminous  attack ; 
Or,  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp, 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk, 
He  flitted  to  and  fro,  a  dancing  light, 
Which  all  who  saw  it  follow'd,  wrong  or  right. 
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XLVn. 
But  oertes  mitten  took  a  different  face ; 

There  waa  enthusiasm  and  much  applause. 
The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace. 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair'd  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines, 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLVni. 
Tie  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Hakes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction, 
As  10U  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection : 
Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 

Or  a  bellwether  form  the  flock's  connection 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual : 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 

XLIX. 
The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy;  you  would  have 

That  they  were  going  to  a  marriage-feast,  [thought 
(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good  as  aught, 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both  at  least :) 
There  was  not  now  a  luggage-boy  but  sought 

Danger  and  spoil  with  ardor  much  increased; 
And  why  ?  because  a  little,  odd,  old  man, 
8tript  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  Tan. 


But  so  it  was;  and  every  preparation 
"Was  made  with  all  alacrity ;  the  first 

Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station, 
And  waited  but  for  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 

Upon  the  foe ;  the  second's  ordination 
Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 

For  glory  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter : 

The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack'd  by  water. 

LI. 

New  batteries  were  erected;  and  was  held 
A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity, 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevail'd, 
As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  extremity ; 

And  every  difficulty  being  dispell'd, 
Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 

While  Suvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it, 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.1 

LII. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander- 
in-chief,  in  proper  person  deign'd  to  drill 

The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duties  to  fulfil : 

Just  as  you'd  break  a  sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill ; 

He  show'd  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 

Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch. 

LIU. 
Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 

like  men,  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks, 
And  made  them  charge  with  bayonets  these  machines, 

By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks ; 
And,  wlren  well  practised  in  these  mimic  scenes,* 

He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works ; 
At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd,  in  phrases  witty  :— 
He  made  no  answer ;  but  he  took  the  city. 


LIT. 


Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  th*  mm 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 

A  stern  repose :  which  you  would  scarce  conceive : 
Tet  men,  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  this 

Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled :— there  was  little  din, 

For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends, 

And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 

LV. 

Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert, 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting,  pondering 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  wondering ; 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  half  dirt, 

Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  blundering ; 
Now  Mars,  now  Momus ;  and  when  bent  to  storm 
A  fortress,  Harlequin  in  uniform. 

LVI. 
The  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  drill— 

For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  corporal- 
Some  Cossacks,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a  hill, 

Had  met  a  party,  towards  the  twilight's  foil, 
One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue — or  well  or  31, 

Twas  much  that  he  was  understood  at  all; 
But  whether  from  his  voice,  or  speech,  or  manner. 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their  bunnes* 

LVIL 

Whereon,  immediately  at  his  request,  [ten ; 

They  brought  him  and  his  comrades  to  head-quar- 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  have  guess'd 

That  these  were  merely  masquerading  Tartan,* 
And  that  beneath  each  Turkish-fashioned  vest 

Lurk'd  Christianity ;  who  sometimes  barters 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 
It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mistakes. 

Lvra. 

Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt, 
Before  a  company  of  Calmucks,  drilling. 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert, 
And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing,— 

For,  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt, 
This  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 

His  maxims,  which,  to  martial  comprehension, 

Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pension  ;-— 

LIX. 
Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacks  and  their  prey,  turn'd  round  and  east 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye :—  [last, 

"Whence  come  ye?'*— "From  Constantinople 
Captives  just  now  escaped,"  was  the  reply.      [past 

*  What  are  ye  ? "— "  What  you  see  us/' 
This  dialogue ;  for  he  who  answer'd  knew 
To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  words  out  few. 

LX. 

Tour  names  ? "— u  Mine's  Johnson,  and  my  com- 
rade's Juan; 

The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman,"    The  chief  threw  on 

The  party  a  slight  glance,  then  said:  "I  have 
Tour  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one ;  [heard 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd ; 
But  let  that  pass ;— I  think  Pve  heard  your  name 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment  ? "— "  The  i 
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LXI. 
•Ton  served  at  Widdin  ?  "— "  Yes."— "  You  led 
the  attack?"  [know." 

•«I   did."— "What   next?"— "I   really  hardly 
*  Ton  were  the  first  i'  the  breach  ? "— "  I  was  not 
alack, 
At  least,  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so."— 
•  •  What  foUow'd  ? "— "  A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back, 
And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe." —  [rounded 
"You  shall  have  Yengeance,  for  the  town  sur- 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LXII. 
M  Where  will  you  serve  ?  "— "  Where'er  you  please." 

Ton  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn,   ["  I  know 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 

After  the  hardships  you've  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fellow  ?  say,  what  can  he  do  ?— 

He  with  the  beardless  chin,  and  garments  torn  ? " 
"  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  lore,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault." 

LXIII. 
"  He  shall,  if  that  he  dare."    Here  Juan  bow'd 

luow  as  the  compliment  deserved.    Suwarrow 
Continued :  "  Your  old  regiment's  allow'd, 

By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 
Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  assault :  I've  vow'd 

To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 
Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

lxiv. 

••  80  now,  my  lads,  for  glory !  " — Here  he  turn'd, 
And  drill'd  away  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 

Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  burn'd 
For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a  cushion 

A  preacher  had  held  forth,  (who  nobly  spurn'd    [on 
All  earthly  goods  save  tithes,)  and  bade  them  push 

To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 

The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 

Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy, 
Himself  a  favorite,  ventured  to  address 

Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement.    "  I  confess 

My  debt,  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 
Among  the  foremost ;  but  if  you'd  express 

Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 

And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend."— 

LXVI. 
«•  Right !  I  was  busy,  and  forgot.    Why  you 

Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  be 
Now  under  arms.    Ho  !  Katskoff,  take  him  to— 

(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  orderly)— 
Ilia  post,  I  meant  the  regiment  Nikolaiew. 

The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 
He's  a  fine  boy.    The  women  may  be  sent 
To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent." 

LXVH. 
Bat  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

The  ladies,— who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 
To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new, 

Although  their  haram  education  led 
Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 

Passive  obedience,— now  raised  up  the  head; 
With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 
Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young, 


Lxvm. 

O'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 
Who  were  thus  honor'd  by  the  greatest  chief 

That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain, 
Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. 

Oh,  foolish  mortals !  always  taught  in  vain ! 
Oh,  glorious  laurel !  since  for  one  sole  leaf 

Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree, 

Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebbing  sea . 

LXIX. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears, 
And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  survey'd 

The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears, 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 

Of  feeling ;  for,  however  habit  sears  [trade 

Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  their 

Is  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 

Will  touch  even  heroes— and  such  was  Suwarrow. 

LXX. 

He  said— and  in  the  kindest  Calmuc  tone — 
"  Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 

By  bringing  women  here  ?    They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 

In  safety  to  the  wagons,  where  alone 
In  fact  they  can  be  safe.    You  should  have  been 

Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives : 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives." 

LXXI. 
"  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  thus  replied 

Our  British  friend,  "  these  are  the  wives  of  others, 
And  not  our  own.    I  am  too  qualified 

By  service  with  my  military  brothers, 
To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 

Into  a  camp ;  I  know  that  nought  so  bothers 
The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge, 
As  leaving  a  small  family  at  large. 

LXXII. 
"But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 

With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape, 
And  afterwards  accompanied  us.  through 

A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 
To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 

To  them,  poor  things !  it  is  an  awkward  step ; 
I  therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely, 
Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly." 

LXXIH. 
Meantime,  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eye* 

Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors ;  nor  was  their  surprise 

Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 
To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 

In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmeared  with  dust, 
Stript  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean, 
More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 
For  every  thing  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod, 

As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.    Now,  to  them* 
Who  were  accustom'd,  as  a  sort  of  god, 

To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem, 
Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad,  A 

(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail's  a  diadem,)   , 
With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 
How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without 
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LXXT. 
John  Johnson,  teeing  their  extreme  dismay, 

Though  little  Tereed  in  feelings  oriental, 
Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  wsy. 

Don  Joan,  who  wss  much  more  sentimental, 
Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 

Or  that  the  Rnssian  army  should  repent  all : 
And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 
In  this— for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVI. 
And  then,  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  alight 
kisses, 

They  parted  for  the  present— these  to  await, 
According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses, 

What  sages  call  Chance,  Proridenoe,  or  Fate— 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate)— 
While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm, 
To  burn  a  town  which  never  did  them  harm. 


LXXVII. 

Suwarrow,  who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross- 
Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail ; 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross, 
And  ss  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  waU, 

And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 
(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 

As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job  ;— 

What  was  *t  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  ? 

Lxxvni. 

Nothing.    The  work  of  glory  still  went  on, 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
.    As  terrible  as  that  of  Hion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortar's  ready  made ; 
But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son, 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade,  [bullets, 

Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 
Hard  words  which 'stick  in  the  soft  Muses'  gullets. 

LXXIX. 
Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !  who  couldst  charm 

All  ears,  though  long— all  ages,  though  so  short, 
By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 
Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort, 
,   Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 
(       Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court, 
I  Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy ; 
I  But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy  :— 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !  I  have  now 
To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain, 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow, 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gasette  of  that  campaign ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  allow, 

To  vie  with  thee,  would  be  about  as  vain 
wis  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  flood ; 

But  still  we  moderns  equal  you  in  blood— 

LXXXI. 
If  not  In  poetry,  at  least  in  met; 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum ! 
Of  which,  howe'er  the  Muse  describes  each  act, 

There  should  be,  ne'ertheless,  a  slight  substratum. 
But  now%he  town  is  going  to  be  attack'd ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing— how  shall  I  relate  'em  ? 
Souls  of  immortal  generals !  Phoabus  watches 
To  color  up  his  rays  from  your  despatches. 


LXXXIL 
Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Buonaparte  I 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill'd  and  wounded 
Shade  of  Leonids* !  who  fought  so  hearty,  [rounded* 

When  my  poor  Greece  wss  ones,  aa  now   sjm> 
Oh,  Caesar's  Commentaries !  now  impart  ye, 

Shadows  of  glory !  (lest  I  be  confounded) 
A  portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues, 
80  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 

Lxxxni. 

When  I  call  "  fading  "  martial  immortality. 

I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year. 
And  almost  every  day,  in  sad  reality, 

Some  sucking  hero  is  compell'd  to  rear, 
Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 

Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear. 
Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  business, 
Afflicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  itirrinnss 

LXXXIV. 
Medals,  ranks,  ribbands,  lace,  embroidery,  scarlet, 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man, 
As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot: 

An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women :  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  varlet 

But  deems  himself  the  first  in  glory's  van. 
But  glory's  glory ;  and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is — ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind! 

LXXXV. 
At  least  he  feels  it,  and  some  say  he  asst , 

Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a  pig ; 
Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease, 

Say  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  brig, 
A  schooner,  or— but  it  is  time  to  ease 

This  canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fatigue. 
The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  all  people, 
Like  a  bob-major  from  a  village  steeple. 

LXXXVI. 
Hark !  through  the  silence  of  the  cold  dull  night, 

The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank. 
Lo !  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 

Along  the  leaguer'd  wall  and  bristling  beak 
Of  the  arm'd  river,  while  with  straggling  light 

The  stars  peep  through  the  vapors  dim  and  dank 
Which  curl  in  curious  wreathe— How  soon  the  amoks 
Of  hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  oloak  i 

LXXXVIL 
'Here  pause  we  for  the  present— as  even  then 

That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death, 
8truck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men, 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last  bream . 
A  moment— and  all  will  be  life  again ! 

The  march !  the  charge !  the  shouts  of  either  futfc 
Hurra !  and  Allah !  and — one  moment  more 
The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 
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canto  vm. 


Oh  blood  and  thunder !  and  oh  blood  and  wounds  1 
These  are  but  rulgar  oaths,  as  yon  may  deem, 

Too  gentle  reader !  and  most  shocking  sounds : 
And  so  they  are ;  yet  thus  it  Glory's  dream 

Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 
At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 

80  be  they  the  inspirers !  Call  them  Mars, 

Bellona,  what  yon  will— they  mean  but  wan. 

II. 
All  was  prepared— the  Are,  the  sword,  the  men 

To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 
The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

Karch'd  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay,— * 
A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  his  fen 

To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 
'Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which  cut  off  in  rain, 
Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

in. 

History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross ; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss, 

Wax's  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance, 
To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a  little  dross, 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

IV. 

And  why  ?  because  it  brings  self-approbation ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare, 
Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation— 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare— 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station, 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  stare, 
Yet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles, 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  Murder's  rattles. 

V. 

And  such  they  are— and  such  they  will  be  found. 

Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground,         [done. 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  un* 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound! 

While  the  mere  victors  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VI. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  aHow*d 

Nought  to  be  seeiQave  the  artillery's  flame, 
WhidCarch'd  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cloud, 

And  W  the  Danube's  waters  shone  the  same, 
A  xnirror*d  hell !  The  volleying  roar,  and  loud 

Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'ercame 
The  ear  far  more  than  thunder ;  for  Heaven's  flashes 
Spare,  or  smite  rarely— Man's  mako  millions  ashes ! 


vn. 


The  column  order'd  on  the  assault  scarce  pasa'd 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises, 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last, 
Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices 

Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced, 
Which  rock'd  as  'twere  beneath  the  mighty  noises ; 

While  the  whole  rampart  biased  like  Etna,  when 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den. 

vra. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  "  Allah  !*'  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 

Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 

Resounded  "  Allah ! "  and  the  clouds,  which  dose 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er, 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.    Hark !  through 

AU  sounds  it  pierceth,  "  Allah!  Allah!  Hu!"» 


The  columns  were  In  movement,  one  and  all : 
But,  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water, 

Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall,        fter, 
Though  led  by  Arseniew,  that  great  son  of  slangh* 

As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  boom  and  balL 

'Carnage  (so  Wordsworth  tells  yon)  is  God's 
daughter :  "* 

If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 

Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  wounded  in  the  knee ; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a  ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,  which  proves  the  head  to  be 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 
Because  it  then  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cap ;  in  fact  the  ball  could  mean 
No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head : 
"  Ashes  to  ashes  "—why  not  lead  to  lead  ? 

XL 
Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince, 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near,— 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  winosu 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  deaf  ear, — 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
His  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  token, 
To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken. 

xn. 

Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic, 
And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 

Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic. 
Mortality !  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills ; 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick 
Like  the  death-watch,  within  our  ears  the  ills 

Past,  present,  and  to  come ;— but  all  may  yield     u 

To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 

xm. 

There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 

By  the  infinities  of  agony, 
Which  meet  the  gase,  whate'er  it  may  regard" 

The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Turn'd  back  within  its  socket,— these  reward 

Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 

May  win,  perhaps,  a  ribband  at  the  breast ! 
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XIV. 

Yet  1  love  glory;  glory's  a  great  thing ; 

Think  what  it  ■  to  be,  in  your  old  age, 
Maintain'd  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king ! 

A  moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a  sage* 
And  heroes  are  bat  made  for  bards  to  sing, 

Which  is  still  better ;  thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Tour  wars  eternally,  besides,  enjoying 
Half-pay  for  life,  makes  mankind  worth  destroyin 

XV. 

The  troops,  already  disembark'd,  posh'd  on 
To  take  a  battery  on  the  right;  the  others, 

Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done, 
Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 

Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted,  one  by  one, 
Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothc 

O'er  the  entrenchment  and  the  palisade, 

Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVI. 
And  this  was  admirable ;  for  so  hot 

The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 
Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 

And  shells,  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 
Of  officers,  a  third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 
To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault : 
Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault 


XVII. 
But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern, 

To  track  our  hero  on  his  path  of  fame : 
He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn ; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name, 
Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 

A  couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim, 
Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory, 
And,  what  is  worse  still,  a  much  longer  story : 


-      XVIII. 
And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 

To  the  gazette — which  doubtless  fairly  dealt 
By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famous  slumber 

In  ditches,  fields,  or  wheresoe'er  they  felt 
Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber  ;— 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  despatch ;  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss 
Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  Grose.* 

XIX. 
Juan  and  Johnson  join'd  a  certain  corps,  [ing 

And  fought  away  with  might  and  main,  not  know- 
The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  before, 

And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  going ; 
But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trampling  o'er, 

Firing  and  thrusting,  slashing,  swearing,  glowing, 
But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win, 
To  their  two  selves,  one  whole  bright  bulletin. 

XX. 

Thus  on  they  wallow*  d  in  the  bloody  mire 
Of  dead  and  dying  thousands— sometimes  gaining 

A  yaH  or  two  of  ground,  which  brought  them  nigher 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining ; 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire, 
Which  really  pour'd  as  if  all  hell  were  raining, 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  o'er 

A  wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore.  I 


\ 


XXL 

Though  'twas  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  and  1 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 

In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  does  not  glow 
80  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch, 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 
A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as  starch. 

Which  stiffen'd  heaven)  as  if  he  wish'd  for  day  5— 

Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXII. 
Indeed  he  could  not.    But  what  if  he  had  ? 

There  have  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad : 

Frederic  the  Great  from  Holwitz  deign 'd  to  ran, 
For  the  first  and  last  time ;  for,  like  a  pad 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals,  after  one 
Warm  bout,  are  broken  into  their  new  tricks. 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 

XXIII. 
He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 

Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Punic, 
(The  antiquarians  who  can  settle  time, 

Which  settles  all  things,  Romans,  Greek,  or  Bonk, 
8wear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same  disss) 

With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tynan  tunic 
Of  Dido's  alphabet ;  and  this  is  rational 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national  ;)— * 

XXIV. 

But  Juan  was  quite  "  a  broth  of  a  boy," 
A  thing  of  impulse,  and  a  child  of  song : 

Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy, 
Or  the  sensation,  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong,) 

And  afterwards,  if  he  must  needs  destroy, 
In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 

To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure, 

No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure ; 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice.    If  he  warr'd 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  "  the  beat 

Intentions,"  which  form  all  mankind's  tnmp  card\ 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  teat. 

The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer— ward 
Off  each  attack  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  well; 

'Tis  pity  "  that  such  meaning  should  pave  heU."* 

XXVI. 
I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 

Whether  hell's  pavement — if  it  be  so  paved- 
Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out, 

Not  by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved. 
But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 

Those  ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 
And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell 
Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Pall  HalL 

XXVII. 
Juan,  by  somo  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 

Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career, 
like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands' 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year. 
By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  fortune's  tides, 

Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puzzled  here, 
When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing, 
He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 
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ixrm. 

I  don't  know  how  the  tiling  ooevrr'd— it  might 
Be  that  the  greater  pert  were  kill'd  or  wounded, 

And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
About;  a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 

Cesser  himself,  who,  in  the  ray  sight 
Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 

In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield 

And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field. 

XXIX. 

Joan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  Csssar,  bnt  a  fine  young  lad,  who  fought, 

He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 
Stopp'd  for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ougnt 

For  a  much  longer  time;  then,  like  an  ass— 
(Start  not,  kind  reader;  since  great  Homer  thought 

This  simile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 

Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a  new  one  :)— 

XXX. 
Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way, 

And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind; 
Bat  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 

Over  the  hills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 
Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray, 

He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 
A  path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 
To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 

XXXI. 
Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  had 
Quite  disappearM— the  gods  know  how !  (I  can't 

Account  for  every  thing  which  may  look  bad 
In  history ;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 

It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad, 
In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 
Nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  his  corps  :>— 

xxxn. 

Pet  calving  nor  commander  nor  commanded, 
And  left  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 

His  way  to — where  he  knew  not— single-handed ; 
As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake, 

An  "ignis  fatuus,"  or  as  sailors  stranded, 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake, 

80  Joan,  following  honor  and  his  nose, 

Rush'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes. 

XXXIH. 
He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared, 

For  he  was  dissy,  busy,  and  his  veins 
FilTd  as  with  lightning— for  his  spirit  shared 

The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains ; 
And,  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard, 

And  the  loud  cannon  pealed  its  hoarsest  strains, 
He  msh'd,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 
By  thy  humane  discovery,  friar  Bacon  !• 

XXXIV. 
And*  as  he  msh'd  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
f4      Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column, 
'  tinder  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 
But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  volume, 
Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 

Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 
Air,  'mid  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces, 
And  leveUM  weapons,  still  against  the  glacis. 
84 


XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too, 
Who  had  •«  retreated,"  as  the  phrase  is,  when 

Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den ; 

But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who 
Knew  when  and  how  "  to  cut  and  come  again," 

And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 

Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 
And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying, 

Except  Don  Juan— a  mere  novice,  whose 
More  virgin  valor  never  dreamt  of  flying, 

From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 
Its  votaries,  like  innocence  reiving  [thews,— 

On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and 
Johnson  retired  a  little,  just  to  rally 
Those  who  catch  ©old  in  "shadows  of  death's  valley." 

XXXVII. 
And  there,  a  tittle  shelter'd  from  the  shot, 

Which  rain'd  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet, 
Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house— for  there  was  not 

In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 
By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 

Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil  as  yet, 
He  found  a  number  of  chasseurs,  all  scwEtter'd 
By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'd. 

XXXVTJI. 
And  these  he  call'd  on ;  and,  what* s  strange,  they 

Unto  his  call,  unlike  "  the  spirits  from       [came 
The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exclaim, 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home. 
Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 

At  shrinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb, 
And  that  odd  impulse,  which,  in  wars  or  creeds, 
Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XXXIX. 

By  Jove !  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  Johnson, 
And  though  his  name  than  Ajax  or  Achilles 

Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon    . 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness :  he  could  kill  his 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Her  steady  breath,  (which  some  months  the  same 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle,  [tn'tf  is ;) 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle : 


XL. 

And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 
Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 

He  would  find  others  who  would  fain  be  rid 
Of  idle  apprehensions,  which,  like  wind, 

Trouble  heroio  stomachs.    Though  their  lids 
Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind. 

But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 

Retire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

XLI. 

But  Johnson  only  ran  off  to  return 
With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said, 

Unto  that  rather  somowhat  misty  bourn, 
Which  Hamlet  tells  us  is  a  pass  of  dread; 

To  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  slight  conora* 
His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 

Acted  upon  Hie  living  as  on  wire, 

And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 
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Egad !  they  found  the  second  time  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 

To  fly  from,  malgre  all  which  people  say 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 

Which  fills  a  regiment,  (besides  their  pay, 
That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  sough)-* 

They  found  on  their  return  tho  self-same  welcome, 

Which  made  some  thuA,  and  others  kpow,  a  heil 


TT.TTT. 

They  fell  aa  thick  as  harvests  beneath  hall. 
Grass  before  scythes,  or  corn  below  the  sickle, 

Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life's  as  frail 
As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 

The  Turkish  batteries  thrash'd  them  like  a  flail, 
Or  a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle, 

Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knoek'd 

Upon  the  head  before  their  guns  were  eoek'd. 

XLIV, 
The  Turks,  behind  the  traverses  and  flanks 

Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils, 
And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  ranks : 

However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  who  level " 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  pranks, 

80  order'd  it,  amid  these  sulphury  revels, 
That  Johnson,  and  some  few  who  had  not  scamper1 1 
Reaoh'd  the  interior  talus  of  the  rampart. 

XLV. 
Flrat  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a  dosen, 

Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  Uke  pitch  or  rosin, 

Flame  was  shower'd  forth  above  as  well's  below, 
80  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  chosen,'-* 

The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  show 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet, 
Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yet. 

XLVI. 

But  those  who  sealed  found  out  that  their  advance 
Was  fevor'd  by  an  accident  or  blunder : 

The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohorn's  ignorance 
Had  palisadoed  in  a  way  you'd  wonder 

To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France, 
(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  knock  under, ) 

Eight  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet 

Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  set : 

xlvh. 

80  that  on  either  side  some  nine  or  ten 
Paces  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 

To  march  5  a  great  convenience  to  our  men, 
At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive, 

Who  thus  could  form  a  line  and  fight  again : 
And  that  which  further  aided  them  to  strive 

Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades, 

Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades.' 

xLvm. 

Among  the  first,— »I  will  not  say  thejwat. 
For  such  precedenoe  upon  such  occasion* 

Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 
Out  between  friends  as  well  as  allied  nations; 

The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 
Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  patience, 

A  use )  Hint  Wnllingf  nil  at  Waterloo 

Was  beaten,— though  Ike  FrullllBft  say  so  too  5— 


And  that  if  Bencher,  Butow, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  "an"  ai 
Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  east  aa  nee 

Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till 
As  tigers  combat  with  am  empty  ormw, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  eeased  to 
His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions, 
Which  are  the  heaviest  that  out  history 


But  never  mind ;— "  God  save  the  king !" 
For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will 

I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings, 
The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the 

The  veriest  jsde  will  wince  whose  harness 
80  much  into  the  raw  aa  quite  to  wrong  1 

Beyond  the  rules  of  posting,— «nd  the  mob 

At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Jon. 

II. 
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At  first  it  grumbles,  then  H  swears,  and  then 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant 
At  last  it  takes  to  weapons,  such  as  men      [pliant; 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less 
Then  "  comes  the  tug  of  war ;  "—'twill  come  again, 

~  rather  doubt;  and  I  would  fain  say,  "te  oat," 

I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 
Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell's  pollution. 
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But  to  continue  >— I  say  not  the  first, 
But  of  the  first,  our  little  friend  Don  Juan 

Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed     rant 
Amid  such  scenes— though  this  was  quite  u  new 

To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  ssoaJ.    The  thirst 
Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  one« 

Pervaded  him— although  a  generous  creature, 

As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 

LIU. 

here  he  wae   who,  upon  woman's  breast 
Bven  from  a  child,  felt  like  a  child ;  howe'er 

The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  eoaress'd. 
To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there ; 

And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  tost 
Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 

"  Observe  your  lover  when  he  Uavm  your  anna ;  •• 

But  Juan  never  left  them  while  they'd  charms, 

LIT. 

Unices  compett'd  by  fate,  or  wave,  or  wind, 
Or  near  relations,  who  axe  much  the  same. 

But  here  he  was !-— where  each  tie  that  can  tried. 
Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  flame : 

And  he,  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, — 
Flung  here  by  fate  or  circumstance,  which  tame 

The  loftiest,— hurried  by  the  time  and  place,— 

Dash'd  on  like  a  spnrx'd  blood-horse  in  a  1 


LT. 
So  was  his  blood  swjr»d  while  he  found 

Aa  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate, 
Or  double  poet  and  rail,  where  the  existence 

Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their 
The  lightest  being  the  safest:  at  a 

He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
Blood,  until  heated— and  even  there  km 
At  times  weald  curdle  o'er  some  heavy 
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fhe  flajiajsl  Essay,  who  had  ten  hard  prees'd, 

Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  ware  aosia  handled  youngsters  aU  abreast, 

Who  came  as  if  Just  dropp'd  down  from  the  moon, 
To  Joan,  who  was  nearest  him,  sddress'd 

His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon, 
Hot  reckoning  htm  to  be  a  "base  Besonian," 
(As  Pistol  sails  it,)  but  a  young  Livonian. 


LYH. 
,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 
As  mneh  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 
In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command; 
For,  seeing  one  with  ribbons  black  and  blue, 
Stars,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand, 
Addressing  him  in  tones  whioh  seem'd  to  thank, 
He  recognised  an  officer  of  rank. 


MUD. 

And  what's  stfll  stranger,  left  behind  a  i 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  thiong«— 

Not  only  famous,  bat  of  that  good  fame 
Without  which  glory's  but  a  tavern  song-  • 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong  j 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  nature,  or  the  Han  of  Boss  run  wild. 


LXIV. 
"lis  true  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation, 

When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees,— 
He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

€rhet*  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease— 
inconvenience  of  civilisation 
,  that  you  neither  can  bo  pleased  nor  please  f— 
But,  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 
He  showed  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can 
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i»vni. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who 
Ho  oommon  language j  and  besides,  in  time 

Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  crime 
Bings  o'er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a  shriek 

Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 
Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 

In,  like  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yeU, 

There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there,    [prayer, 

LIX. 
And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 

Two  long  octaves,  pass'd  in  a  little  minute ; 
But  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 

Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it 
The  Tcry  cannon,  deafen'd  by  the  din, 

Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet, 
As  soon  as  thunder,  'midst  the  general  noise 
Of  human  nature's  agonising  voice  1 

LX. 

The  town  was  enter'd.    Oh  eternity  !— 

"  God  mads  the  country,  and  man  mads  the  town," 
So  Cowper  says— and  I  begin  to  be 
"  Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh— 

AU  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known ; 
And,  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last. 

LXI. 
Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla  the  man-slayer, 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky, 
Of  the  great  names,  which  in  our  faces  stare, 

The  Qeneral  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  among  mortals  any  where ; 

For  kJUing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 
Bnjoy'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  ago  in  wilds  of  deepest  mase. 

LXIt 
Ochnm  came  not  near  him— she  is  not  the  ohfld 

Of  solitude  r  health  shrank  not  from  him— lor 
Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild, 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 
Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 

By  hahit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor- 
In  cities  caged.  The  present  case  hi  point  I 
Cite  i«,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety; 


LXV. 

He  was  not  all  alone:  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase, 

Whose  young,  unwaken'd  world  was  ever  new 
Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 

On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view, 
A  frown  on  nature's  or  on  human  face  ;— 

The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free, 

And  fresh  ss  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXVI. 

And  tall  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they. 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions, 

Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gain :  the  green  woods  were  their  per 

No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  gray ;  [turns 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions ; 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage ;  and  their  rifles 

Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

Lxvn. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers, 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil : 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encum 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ;       [bers 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

LXVIU. 
So  much  for  nature :— by  way  of  variety, 

Now  baok  to  thy  great  joys,  civilisation !      I 
And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society,"! 

War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desolation,     | 
The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety, 

The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  ration, 
The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  threescore, 
With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 

MIX. 
The  town  was  enter'd:  first  one  column  mads 

Its  sanguinary  way  good— then  another ; 
The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 

Clash'd  'gainst  the  scimitar,  and  babe  and  mother 
With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  heaven  to  upbraid 

Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 
The  breath  of  mom  and  man,  where,  foot  by  foot, 
Thamadden'd  Turks  their  city  still  dispute. 
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LXX. 

£outousow,  he  who  afterwards  beat  back 

(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and  snow) 
Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track, 

It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  just  now. 
He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe, 
Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  stake- 
But  here  it  seem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  take : 

LXXI. 
For,  haring  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 

FollowM  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers, 
Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich, 

He  climb'd  to  where  the  parapet  appears ; 
But  there  his  project  reach'4  its  utmost  pitch-* 

('Mong  other  deaths  the  General  Ribaupierre's 
Was  much  regretted) — for  the  Moslem  men 
Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again : 

lxxii. 

And,  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where,— being  carried  by  the  stream 

To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream, 

Until  they  reach'd,  as  daybreak  was  expanding, 
That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem,— 

The  great  and  gay  Eoutousow  might  have  lain 

Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain. 

LXXIII. 
And,  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same 

After  the  taking  of  the  "  cavalier,"  [troops, 

Just  as  Koutousow'B  most  "  forlorn  "  of  "  hopes  " 

Took,  like  chameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open'd  the  gate  call'd  "  Kilia"  to  the  groups 

Of  baffled  heroes  who  stood  shyly  near, 
Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately-frozen  mud, 
Now  thawM  into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 

lxxiv. 

The  Kosaks,  or  if  so  you  please,  Cossacks— 
(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 

Bo  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  facts, 
Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography)— 

Haying  been  used  to  serve  on  horses'  backs, 
And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 

Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 

Their  chiefs  to  order,— were  all  out  to  pieces. 

LXXV. 
Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thunder'd 

Upon  them,  ne'ertheless  had  reach'd  the  rampart, 
And  naturally  thought  they  could  have  plunder'd 

The  city,  without  being  further  hamper'd ; 
But,  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder'd— 

The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  soamper'd, 
Only  to  draw  them  'twixt  two  bastion  corners, 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  scorn- 
ors. 

LXXVI. 
Then  being  taken  by  the  tail— a  taking 

Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers— these 
Cossacks  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking, 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short  lease 
But  perish'd  without  shivering  or  shaking, 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  carcasses, 
O'er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 
March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouski;— 


lxxvil 

This  valiant  man  kffl'd  all  the  Turks  he  met, 
But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  tarn 

Slain  by  some  Mussulmans,  who  would  not  yet, 
Without  resistance,  see  their  city  burn. 

The  walls  were  won,  but  'twas  an  even  bet 
Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  movrn.. 

'Twaa  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch, 

For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t'other  flinch. 

LXXVHI. 
Another  column  also  suner'd  much : 

And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian, 
Tou  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  glory  • 
When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hurry  on, 
They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for  extstenpe, 
Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance. 

LXXIX. 
A  junction  of  the  General  Meknop's  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  time 
Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then)  [climb 

Was  made  at  length,  with  those  who  dared  to 
The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again ; 

And,  though  the  Turks'  resistance  was  sublime, 
They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 
Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear. 

LXXX. 
Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers. 

Among  the  foremost,  offer'd  him  good 
A  word  which  little  suits  with  Seraskiers, 

Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar.— 
He  died,  deserving  well  his  country's  tears, 

A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 
An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish'd 
To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  diah'd. 

LXXXI. 
For  all  the  answer  to  his  proposition 

Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  laid  him  dead ; 
On  which  the  rest,  without  more  mtennissiosa, 

Began  to  lay  about  with  steal  and  lead,— 
The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 

On  such  occasions :  not  a  single  head 
Was  spared,— three  thousand  Moslems  perish'd  hem, 
And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier. 

LXXXII. 
The  city's  taken— only  part  by  part— 

And  death  is  drunk  with  gore :  there's  not  a  street 
Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  best. 
Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 

In  more  destroying  nature ;  and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile's  sun-sodden  slime* 
Bngender'd  monstrous  shapes  of  every  crime, 

LXXXHI. 
A  Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seised  fast,  as  if  'twere  by  the  serpent's  hand, 

Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  sseL 
In  vain  he  kiok'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  end  bled. 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a  nana!  - 
The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold. 
As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old.* 
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LXXXIV. 
IT  dying  Modoi,  who  had  felt  the  foot 

Of  a  foe  o'er  him,  snatch'd  at  it,  and  bit 
The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute—* 

(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modern  wit 
Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through  't 

He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish'd  it 
Bven  with  his  life— for  (but  thej  lie)  'tis  said 
To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV. 
Howerer  this  may  be,  'tis  pretty  sure 

The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed, 
For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a  skewer, 

And  left  him  'mid  the  inralid  and  maim'd : 
The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 

His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 
More  than  the  head  of  the  inreterate  foe, 
Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  ejren  then  let  go. 

LXXXVI. 

I  then  the  fact's  a  fact— and  'tis  the  part 
^Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Dene'er  he  can ;  for  there  is  little  art 
In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restru 
jOf  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 
For  what  is  sometimes  call'd  poetic  diction, 
■   And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
VJEhich  Satan  angles  with  for  souls,  like 

LXXXVII. 
The  city's  taken,  but  not  render'd !— No 

There's  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded  sword: 
The  blood  may  gush  out  as  the  Danube's  flow 

Rolls  by  the  city  wall ;  nor  deed  nor  word 
Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  or  death  of  foe ; 

In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar'd 
By  the  advancing  Muscovite— the  groan 
Of  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 


LXXXVIII. 
The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  sabre  cleaves, 

And  human  lives  are  lavish 'H^ very  where, 
As  the  year  dosing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves, 

When  the  stripp'd  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  air. 
And  groans;  and  thus  the  peopled  city  grieves, 

Shorn  of  its  bejst  and  loveliest,  and  left  bare ; 
But  still  it  falls  with  vast  and  awful  splinters, 
Aj  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand  winl 

LXIX. 

It  Is  an  awful  topic— but  'tis  not 

My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  tcrriffic : 
For  eheekerM  as  it  seems  our  human  lot  ■ 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific  v 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific ; 
Without,  or  with,  offenoe  to  friends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  '  *  quite  refreshing  "—in  the  affected  phrase 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times, 
With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  ways,— 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rhymes, 
A  little  sooreh'd  at  present  with  the  blax# 

Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which^ 

Hate  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich,  f 


XCI. 

Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 
Thousands  of  slaughter'd  men,  a  yet  warm  grouf 

Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  way 
To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 

And  shudder ;— while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 
A  female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 

And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 

Amid  the  bodies  lull'd  in  bloody  rest. 

XCTX 
Two  viHanous  Cossacks  pursued  the  child     [them, 

With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons:  match'd  with 
The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  wild 

Has  feelings  pure  and  polish'd  as  a  gem,— 
The  bear  is  civilized,  the  wolf  is  mild : 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  condemn  ? 
Their  natures  ?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 
All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy  ? 

xcin. 

Their  sabres  glitter'd  o'er  her  little  head, 
Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  affright, 

Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amid  the  dead : 
When  Juan  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  sad  sight 

I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  said, 
Because  it  might  not  solace  "  ears  polite ; " 

But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  backs,— 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacks. 

XCJV. 
One's  hip  he  slash'd,  and  split  the  other's  shoulder 

And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could  solder 

The  wounds  they  richly  merited,  and  shriek 
Their  baffled  rage  and  pain ;  while  waxing  colder, 

As  he  turn'd  o'er  each  pale  and  gory  cheek, 
Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

XCV. 

And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 
A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 

Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race ; 
For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  hers 

Had  scarr'd  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace 

As  the  last  link  with  all  she- had  held  dear ; 

else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes. 

'And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 

XCVI. 
Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  fix'd 
Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 


/ 


In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd  / 

With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  miBchanrm       / 

Upon  his  protege ;  while  hers,  transfix'd  / 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance,  / 

"A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face, 

Lfr&  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase : —  * 

xcvn. 

Up  came  John  Johnson-  (I  wiR  not  say  "Jack," 
For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 

On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 
On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case)— 

Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back, 
Exclaiming,— "Juan !  Juan !  On  boy !  brace 

Your  arm,  and  I'll  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar, 

That  you  and  I  will  win  St.  George's  collar.' 


ato 
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xcvm. 

"The  Seraskier  is  knock'd  upon  the  head, 
But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 

The  old  pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead, 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly,  'mid  the  din 

Of  our  artillery  and  his  own ;  'tis  said 
Our  kill'd,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin, 

Lie  rouitd  the  battery ;  but  still  it  batters, 

And  grape  in  volleys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatters. 

XCIX. 
"  Then  up  with  me !  "—But  Juan  answer*d,  "  Look 

Upon  this  child — I  sav'd  her— must  not  leave 
Her  life  to  chance ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 

Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shriek  and  grieve, 
And  I  am  with  you.** — Whereon  Johnson  took 

A  glance  around— and  shrugg'd— and  twitch'd  his 
sleeve  [right ; 

And  black  silk  neckcloth— «nd  replied,  "You're 
Poor  thing !  what's  to  be  done  ?  I'm  pussled  quite.' 


Bald  Juan,—"  Whatsoever  is  to  be 

Done,  IT1  not  quit  her  till  she 
Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we."— 

Quoth  Johnson,—1'  Neither  will  I  quite  insure ; 
But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously.'* 

Juan  replied,— •«  At  least  I  will  endure 
Whatever  is  to  be  borne    but  not  resign 
This  child,  who's  parentlesa,  and  therefore  mine." 

CI. 

Johnson  said,—'4  Juan,  we've  no  time  to  lose ; 

The  child's  a  pretty  child— a  very  pretty— 
I  never  saw  such  eyes— but  hark  1  now  choose 

Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity: 
Hark !  how  the  roar  increases !— no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a  city  j— 
I  should  be  loth  to  march  without  yon,  but, 
By  God!  well  be  too  late  for  the  first  out" 

CII. 
But  Juan  was  immovable ;  until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 
Pick'd  out  among  his  followers  with  some  skill 

Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey: 
And  swearing  if  the  infant  camo  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day, 
But  if  she  were  delivered  safe  and  sound, 
They  should  at  least  have  fifty  roubles  round, 

cm. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 

In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades ; — then 
Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder, 

Which  thinn'd,  at  every  step,  their  ranks  of  men : 
And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eagerly— no  wonder, 
For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gain, 
A  thing  which  happens  every  where  each  day- 
No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half-pay. 

CIV. 

And  such  is  victory !  and  such  Is  man ! 

At  least  nine-tenths  of  what  we  call  so;—Qod 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scam 

As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 
But  to  our  subject :  a  brave  Tartar  Khan,— 

Or  *  suftati,"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prcse  I  bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  call 
This  chieftain— somehow  would  not  yield  at  sB : 


CV. 


But  flank'd  by  Jive  brave  sons  (such  is  polygamy, 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where  none 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy) 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won, 

While  courage  clung  but  to  a  single  twig.— Am  I 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus',  or  Jove's  son  ? 

Neither,— but  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate  man, 

Who  fought  with  his  fttt  children  m  the  van. 

cn. 

To  take  him  was  the  point.  The  truly  brave, 
When  they  behold  the  brave  oppress'd  with  odds, 

Are  touch'd  with  a  desire  to  shield  or  save ; — 
A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demigods 

Are  they— now  furious  as  the  sweeping  ware, 
Now  moved  with  pity :  even  as  sometimes  nsdi 

The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 

Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mini, 

cvn. 

But  he  would  not  be  taken,  and  replied 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side, 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender. 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied : 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 


OV1I1. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 
Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 

In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 
So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 

For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe 
He  hew*d  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 

When  they  dispute  with  skeptics ;  and  with  curses 

8truck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nurses. 

CIX. 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson,  whereupon  they  feB— 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath— 
Upon  his  angry  sultanship,  pell-mell, 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel, 

And  pour*d  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain, 

Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain, 

CX. 

That  drinks  and  still  is  dry.    At  last  they  perJsh'd 
His  second  son  was  levell'd  by  a  shot ; 

His  third  was  sabred ;  and  the  fourth,  most  dfterfsfc*! 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot; 

The  fifth,  who,  by  a  Christian  mother  nourished. 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not, 

Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottmn. 

To  save  a  sire  who  blush'd  that  he  begot  Mas. 

CXI. 

The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar* 

As  great  a  scorner  of  the  Nasarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick'd  nut  for  a  martyr, 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green. 
Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won't  take  quartet 

On  earth,  in  Paradise;  and,  when  onee  seen, 
Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty  < 
Do  just  wnate'er  they  please,  by  dint  of  I 
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And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  Khan 
In  heaTen,  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess ; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 

And  that's  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why,  if  we  scan 
A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderness, 

For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body, 

You'll  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs  bloo< 

CXU1. 

Your  honris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure 
In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men 

Before  the  bridal  hours  hare  danced  their  measure, 
And  the  sad  second  moon  grows  dhn  again, 

Or  dull  Repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 
To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  then. 

And  thus  your  hour!  (it  may  be)  disputes 

Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CXIV. 
J  hue  the  young  Khan,  with  houris  in  his  sight, 

Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young  brides, 
But  bravely  rush'd  on  his  first  heavenly  night. 

In  short,  howe'er  ovr  better  faith  derides, 
These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight, 

As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  none  be- 
Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven  [sides  :— 
And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

cxv. 

80  fully  fiaaVd  the  phantom  on  hie  eyes, 
That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  heart, 

He  abouted  "Allah ! "  and  saw  Paradise 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  .drawn  apart, 

And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 
On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise,  dart,— 

With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 

In  one  voluptuous  blase,— and  then  he  died : 

CXV£ 
But,  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  lace, 

The  good  old  Khan— who  long  had  ceased  to  1 
Honris,  or  aught  exeept  his  florid  race, 

Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gloriously—  | 
When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a  fell'd  tree, 
Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 
A  glance  on  that  slain  eon,  his  first  and  last. 


CXIX. 
strange  enough— the  rough,  tough  soldiers,  who 
Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through, 

And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 
Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew, 

Were  melted  for  a  moment ;  though  no  tear 
Flow*d  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife 
They  honor'd  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

CXX. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  fire, 
Where  the  chief  Pacha  calmly  held  his  post : 

8ome  twenty  times  he  made  the  Russ  retire, 
And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host ; 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost, 

And,  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  Bey 

To  answer  Ribas'  summons  to  give  way. 

CXXI. 

In  the  mean  time,  cross-legg'd,  with  great  sang-froid, 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 

Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet ;— Troy 
Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around ;— yet,  looking 

With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem'd  to  annoy 
His  stern  philosophy :  but  gently  stroking 

His  beard,  he  pufiPd  his  pipe's  ambrosial  gales, 

As  if  ha  had  three  lives,  as  well  aa  tails. 

CXXJX 

The  town  was  taken— whether  he  might  yield 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter'd  now ; 

His  stubborn  valor  was  no  future  shield. 
Ismail's  no  more !  The  crescent* s  silver  bow 

Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field. 
But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore :  the  glow 

Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  tho  water, 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

CXXIII. 
All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses ; 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man's  distresses ; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses ; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
Kb  hell—mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse,— 
Was  here  (aa  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose. 


exvn. 

The  eefcnera,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point, 
Stopp'd  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 

Quarter,  in  ease  he  bade  them  not  "aroynt! " 
Ae  he  before  had  done.    He  did  not  heed 

Their  passe  nor  signs :  his  heart  was  out  of  Joint, 
And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed, 

Ae  he  look'd  down  upon  his  children  gone, 

And  fol^-thoegh  done  with  life— he  was  alone. 


<\ 


exvm. 

But  »was*a  transient  tremor  j^^srth  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he  flung, 

Ae  carelessly  as  hurts  the  moth  her  wing 
Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies :  he  clung 

Cloeer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring, 
TJttte  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his  young 

And,  throwing  beck  a  dim  look  on  his  sons,  ' 

In  one  wide  weuad  pour'd  forth  hit  soul  at  once. 


/ifh 


cxxrv. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity, 
Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broxc 
through 

Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved  perhaps  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  aged,  helpless  man  or  two— 

.What's  this  in  one  annihilated  city, 
Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grew  * 

Cockneys  of  London !  Muscadins  of  Paris !    **y 

^Tust  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  ia.      jr 

CXXV. 

Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a  gasetto 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 

Or,  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don't  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after  times.     > 

Meantime  the  taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  debt,         >• 
Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes.    - 

Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  Mory 

Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Wellealey's  glory 
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But  still  then  is  unto  a  patriot  nation, 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 
A  subject  of  sublimest  exultation- 
Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing  I 
Howe'er  the  mighty  locust,  Desolation, 

Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harrests  cling, 
Gaunt  Famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne- 
Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty 
stone. 

CXXVII. 
But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 

There  was  an  end  of  Ismail— hapless  town ! 
Far  flash'd  her  burning  towers  o'er  Danube's  i 

And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 
The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 

Rose  still ;  but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown 
Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann'd  the  wall, 
Some  hundreds  breathed— the  rest  were  silent  all ! 

CXXVIII. 

In  one  thing,  ne'ertheless,  'tis  fit  to  praise 
The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days, 
And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration : 

The  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase- 
Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 

In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual, 

Had  made  them  chaste ; — they  ravish'd  very  .little 

CXXIX.  '~~ 

Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 

Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 
In  the  other  line ;— but  not  to  such  excess 

As  whfn  the  Frtnnnj  that  dissipated  nation^* 
Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess,    *"4 

Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration ;  ^ 

But  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score,    ^ 
Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before.        <i 

cxxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen*d  in  the  dark, 

Which  showM  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste- 
Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  from  foes,— besides,  such  things  from 
Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark    [haste 

Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste  :— 
But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years, 
Were  all  deflower'd  by  different  grenadiers. 
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CXXXI. 
But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great, 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 

Of  "  single  blessedness,"  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate, 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding, 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding, 

CXXXII. 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 
Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din, 

(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged,) 
41  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin  1 " 

But,  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 
There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 

But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 

In  darkness— I  can  only  hope  they  did. 


I 


CXXXIIL 

»w  was  coneuaicfli  a  mateh 
For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade.     [thsta\ 

While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  13*1 
Biased,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  iHiy'd, 

With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch, 
And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said  :— 

"  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress ! "   (Ponm 

Eternal!  tuck  name*  mingled!)  " Ismail's  ©an!** 


CXXXIV. 
Methinks  these  are  the  most  1 

8ince  "  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,"  and  "  Uphiroa," 
Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 

Heaven  help  me !  I'm  but  little  of  a  panon: 
What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord's, 

Severe,  sublime ;  the  prophets  wrote  no  farce  on 
The  fate  of  nations ;— but  this  Buss,  so  witty, 
Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city 

cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it, 
Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groan*, 

Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  none  forget  U- 
For  I  will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 

To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.    Never  let  it 
Be  said,  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones;— 

But  ye— our  children's  children !  think  how  we 

ShowM  what  things  were  before  the  world  wtt  fist 

CXXXVL 

That  hour  is  not  for  us,  but  'tis  for  you;  ' 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  mintr™11111!     j 

Tou  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  tree       \ 
As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  would  pen  tos  'em  ' 

But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too  !— 
Yet,  if  perchance  remember'd,  stiUdisdsiaj<»'en 

More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore, 
o  painted  their  bare  limbs,  but  not  wita  go*. 

CXXXVII. 
And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones, 

And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 
As  we  now  gase  upon  the  mammoth's  bones, 

And  wonder  wjiat  old  world  such  things  eonldsN 
Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones, 

The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity- 
Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid, 
As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 

CXXXVUI. 
Reader!  I  have  kept  my  word,— at  feast  so  fa 
As  the  first  canto  promised.    Tou  have  now 
Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war- 
All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow, 
Andeytg,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar; 
■ifUWhave  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bow 
Than  my  forerunners.    Carelessly  I  sing, 
But  Phoebus  lends  me  now  and  then  a  string, 

CXXXIX. 
With  which  I  still  can  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle. 

What  further  hath  befallen  or  may  befall 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I  by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all: 
But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle, 

Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail's  stubborn  wall, 
While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  despatch, 
For  which  all  Pctersburgu  is  on  the  watec 
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CXL. 
Tkk  special  honor  wu  conf err*d,  because 

He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity;— 
Which  last  men  like,  when  they  have  time  to  pause 
-Prom  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanity, 
i  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  applause, 
For  saving  her  amid  the  wild  insanity 
|  Of  carnage,  and  I  think  he  was  more  glad  in  her 
[  Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St.  Vladimir. 

cxu. 

The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 
For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless :  all 

Her  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector* 
Had  perish'd  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 

Her  very  place  of  With  was  but  a  spectre 
Of  what  it  had  been ;  there  the  Muessin's  call 

To  prayer  was  heard  no  more !— -and  Juan  wept, 
>  a  vow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept. 


CANTO  IX. 


Or,  Wellington !  (or  "  VUlainton  "—for  fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
But  punn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase— 

Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same)— 
You  have  obtain'd  great  pensions  and  much  praise ; 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder,  "  Nay !  'M 

n. 

I  don't  think  that  you  used  Kinnaird  quite  well 
In  Marinet's  affair— in  fact  'twas  shabby, 

And,  like  some  other  things,  won't  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  'tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 
Such  tales  being  for  the  tea  hours  of  some  tabby; 

But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  aero, 

In  met  your  grace  is  still  but  a  young  hero, 

in. 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much, 
Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more : 

You  have  repair'd  legitimacy's  crutch— 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  beforo : 

The  8panish,  and  the  French,  as  well  ss  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor— 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better  J 

IV. 
You  are  '<  the  best  of  cut-throats :  "—do  not  start ; 

The  phrase  is  Shakespeare's,  and  not  misapplied; 
War's  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art, 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part, 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  decide, 

Save  you  and  youlg,  Have  gain'd  by  Waterloo  ? 


I  am  no  flatterer— you've  supp'd  rail  of  flattery; 

They  say  you  like  it  too— 'tis  no  great  wonder : 
He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery, 

At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder ; 
And,  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 

May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder : 
Call'd  "  Saviour  of  the  Nations  "—not  yet  saved, 
And  "  Europe's  Liberator  "—still  enslaved. 

VL 
I've  done.    Now  go  and  dine  from  off  the  plate 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate,* 

A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals: 
He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late, 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels : 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration- 
But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

vn. 

I  don't  mean  to  reflect— a  man  so  great  as 
You,  my  Lord  Duke !  is  far  above  reflection. 

The  high  Roman  fashion,  too,  of  Cincinnatus 
With  modern  history  has  but  small  connection; 

Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 
You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction : 

And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 

Is  rather  dear !— I'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

vm. 

Great  men  have  always  scorn*  d  great 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died, 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses : 
George  Washington  had  thanks  and  nought  beside, 

Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men'i 
To  free  his  country:  Pitt,  too,  had  his  pride, 

And,  as  a  high-soul'd  minister  of  state,  is 

Renown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain,  gratis. 


■Me,  \ 
•  i->    ) 


IX. 


Never  had  W**j\  """»  "lfl  '     <frr- 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  It  more :  . 

You  might  liuVe  ffUA  Wl'n  EtiMfe  from  the  unity  \  J 
Of  tyrants,  and  been  bless'd  from  shore  to  shore ; V 

And  woV— what  u  your  fame  ?   8hall  the  Muse  tune 
it  ye? 
Now— that  the  rabble's  first  vain  shouts  are  o'er  t 

Go,  hear  it  in  your  famish'd  country's  cries ! 

Behold  the  world!  and  curse  your  victories ! 


As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats, 
To  you  the  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  inscribe 

Truths  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  gasettes, 
But  which,  'tis  time  to  teaca  the  hireling  tribe 

Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore  and  debts, 
Mutt  be  recited,  and— without  a  bribe. 

You  did  great  things ;  but,  not  being  great  in  mind. 

Have  left  undone  the  greatest   and  mankind. 

XI. 
Death  laughs— Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring : 
Death  laugha  at  all  you  weep  for ;— look  upon 

This  hourly  dread  of  all  whose  threaten' d  sting 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath  I 
Mark !  how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath ' 
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xn. 


Mark !  bow  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  aH  you  are  f 
And  yet  was  what  you  are :  from  ear  to  ear 

It  laughs  not— there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 
80  eall'd ;  the  antic  long  hath  ceased  to  heart 

But  still  he  smiles ;  and  whether  near  or  far, 
He  strips  from  man  that  mantle — (far  more  dear 

Than  even  the  tailor's)— his  incarnate  skin, 

'White,  Mack,  or  copper— the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

xm. 

And  thus  Death  laughs,-— it  is  sad  merriment, 
But  still  it  it  so ;  and  with  such  example 

Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  content. 
With  his  superior,  in  a  smile  to  trample 

Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  ample 

Than  the  eternal  deluge,  which  devours 

Suns  as  rays— worlds  like  atoms—yean  like  ours  ? 

XIV. 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be !  that  is  the  question," 

Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  fashion. 
I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephaestion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion ; 
But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion, 

Than  Bonaparte's  cancer :— -could  I  dash  on 
Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 
Without  a  stomach— what  were  a  good  name  ? 

XV. 

"  Oh,  dura  ilia  messorum ! "— "  Oh, 
Te  rigid  guts  of  reapers ! '  —  I  translate 

For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  is — that  inward  fate 

Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver  flow. 
A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate : 

Let  this  one  toil  for  bread— that  rack  for  rent,— 

He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  content 

XVI. 
••  To  be,  or  not  to  be !  "—Ere  I  decide, 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  it  beity. 
•Tis  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wida , 

And  deem,  because  we  see,  we  are  aU-aeety  : 
For  my  part,  I'll  enlist  on  neither  side,* 

Until  I  see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing* 
For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death, 
Hither  than  life  a  mere  affair  of  breath 

XVII. 
"  Que  sesis»jo  ?  M  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians : 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain, 

Was  one  of  their  most  favorite  positions. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  oertainty,  that's  plain 

As  any  of  mortality's  conditions : 
So  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  in 
This  world;  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting. 

XVIII. 
It  Is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 

like  Pyirho,  on  a  sea  of  speculation; 
But  what  if  carrying  sail  eapsixe  the  boat  ? 

Tour  wise  men  don't  know  much  of  navigation ; 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 

Is  apt  to  tire:  a  eahn  and  shallow  station  [gathers 
Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down  and 
Bona  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  bathers. 


"  But  heaven,"  as  Cassio  says,  "is  asmm  *&.— 

No  more  of  this  then,— let  us  pray  i "    We  hare 
Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  slip  and  Adam's  fall, 

Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 
Besides  flsh,  beasts,  and  birds.    "  The  sparrow's  mB 

Is  special  providence,"  though  how  it  gave 
Offence,  we  know  not ;  probably  it  psrch'd 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  sesrah'd. 


XX. 

Oh,  ye  mvmottal  gods !  what  fa  theogony  ? 

Oh,  thou  too  mortal  man !  what  is  philanthropy  ? 
Oh,  world,  which  was  and  is  1  what  is  eosmogony  } 

8ome  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy ; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean:— 4y 
KOtunropjf 
I  comprehend ;  for,  without  traiisformatiom. 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXI. 
But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind, 

Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind,— 

And  (though  I  could  not  now  and  then  forbear 
Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 

Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare,— 
Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  ?    Because 
They  hate  me9  not  J  them  .<— And  here  well  pane. 

XXII. 
'Tis  time  we  should  proceed  with  one  good  poem, 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good, 
Not  only  in  the  body,  but  the  proem, 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now,— but  by  and  by  the  truth  will  show  'em 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude : 
And  till  she  doth,  I  fain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment. 

xxm. 

Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  kind  reader !  yours)— 
Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 

Of  the  immortal  Peter's  polish'd  boors,         [witty, 
Who  still  have  shown  themselves  mora  brave  than 

I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 
Much  flattery— even  Voltaire's,  and  that* s  a  pity. 

For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 

Not  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that. 

xxrv. 

And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and— should 
My  chance  so  happen— deeds)  with  all  who  war 

With  thought ;— and  of  thought's  foes  by  for  most 
Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  ara.\  [radr, 

I  know  not  who  may  conquer;  If  I  could       \ 
Have  sueh  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar  \ 

To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation  | 

Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation.  ] 

XXV. 

It  is  not  Hint  I  adulate  the  people: 
Without  me  there  are  demagogues  enough, 

And  infidels  to  pull  down  every  steeple, 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  soma  proper  staff. 

Whether  they  may  sow  skepticism  to  reap 
As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough* 

I  do  not  know ;— I  wish  man  to  be  free 

As  much  from  mobs  as  kings— from  you  as 
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xxvi. 

The  consequence  fa,  being  of  no  party, 
I  shall  offend  all  parties :— never  mind ! 

My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  nonght  to  gain  can  have  small  art:  he 
Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

Nor  give  my  toice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

xxvn. 

That**  an  appropriate  simile,  that  Jackal; 

I've  heard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 

Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl, 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  all. 

However,  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul, 
(As  being  the  brave  lion's  keen  providers) 
Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

xxvm. 

Raise  but  an  arm !  'twill  brush  their  web  away, 
And  without  that,  their  poison  and  their  claws 

Are  useless.    Mind,  good  people !  what  I  say— 
(Or  rather  peoples)— -go  on  without  pause ! 

The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 
Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause; 

None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee, 

As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX. 
Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  tho  late  slaughter, 

Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  despatch, 
Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water ; 

And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 
O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catherine's  pastime— -who  look'd  on  the 
Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  eocks,  [match 
Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a  kAitka  he  roll'd  on, 
(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs. 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone,) 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings, 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done— 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-ohaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXI. 
At  every  jolt— and  there  were  many— still 

He  turn'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 
As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 

Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 
To  ruts  and  flints,  and  lovely  nature's  skill, 

Who  is  no  pavior,  nor  admits  a  barge 
On  her  canals,  where  Ood  takes  sea  and  land, 
Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

XXXII. 
At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 

To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 
"  Gentlemen  farmers  " — a  race  worn  out  quite, 

Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all, 
And  "  gentlemen  "  are  in  a  piteous  plight, 

And  "farmers'*  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall: 
She  fell  with  Bonaparte :— what  strange  thoughts 
Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fill  with  oats ! 


XXXHI. 
But  Juan  turn'd  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 

Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter— what  a  trophyt 
Oh!  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 

With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy 
Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild, 

And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 
To  sooth  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner 
Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner :— ■ 

XXXIV. 
Oh  ye !  or  we !  or  she !  or  he !  reflect, 

That  on*  life  saved,  especially  if  young 
Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 

Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 
From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck'd 

With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung: 
Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 
Tour  heart  joins  chorus,  fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous ! 

Yet  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes ! 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers  illumine  us ! 

Whether  you're  paid  by  government  in  bribes,        i 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  ue—         1 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  "  courtier's  kibes" 
With  clownish  heel,  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation  — 

XXXVI. 
Oh,  ye  great  authors  I— ••  Apropos  des  bottee  "— 

I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say, 
As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots: 

'Twas  something  calculated  to  allay 
All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots: 

Certes  it  would  nave  been  but  thrown  away 
And  that* s  one  oomfort  for  my  lost  advice, 
Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

xxxvn. 

But  let  it  go :  It  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relies  of  "  a  former  world," 

When  this  world  shall  be  former,  underground, 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  erisp'd,  and  curl'd, 

Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  turn'd  inside  out,  or  drown'd, 
Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  hurl'd 

First  out  of  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

XXXVIII. 
So  Cuvier  says ; — and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroy'd  and  left  in  airy  doubt: 
Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 

Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
8ome  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  say  mtfcs, 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodiles. 

XXXIX. 

Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  dug  up 

How  the  new  worldmgs  of  the  then  new  Bast 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup  1 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least: 
Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup, 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 
In  size,  from  overworking  the  material- 
Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  earth's  burial.) 
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How  will— to  these  young  people,  just  thrust  out 
From  tome  fresh  paradise,  and  set  to  plough, 

And  dig>  and  sweat,  and  torn  themselves  about, 
And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and  sow, 

Till  all  the  arts  at  length  a£e  brought  about, 
Especially  of  war  and  taring— how, 

I  say,  will  these  great  relics",  when  they  see  'em, 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum  ? 

XU. 
Bat  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint,"— and  so  am  I ; 
I  quite  forget  this  poem's  merely  quixsical, 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 
I  ne'er  decide  what  1  shall  say,  and  this  I  call 

Much  too  poetical :  men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  end ;  but,  note  or  text, 
I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next 

XLII. 
So  on  I  ramblo,  now  and  then  narrating, 

Now  pondering :— it  is  time  we  should  narrate : 
I  left  Don  Juan  with  his  horses  baiting— 

Now  we'll  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 
I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we've  so  many  tours  of  late : 
Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburgh ;  suppose 
That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows : 

XLIIL 
Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform ; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plume, 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shivered  in  a  storm, 

Over  a  cock'd  hat  in  a  crowded  room, 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Gorme, 

Of  yellow  kerseymere  we  may  presume, 
White  stockings  drawn,  uncurdled  as  new  milk, 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk. 

XUV. 
Suppose  him,  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand, 

Made  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army  tailor- 
That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod's  command 

Beauty  springs  forth,  and  nature's  self  turns  paler, 
8eeing  how  art  can  make  her  work  more  grand, 

(When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like  a 
Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar !  He  [jailer)— 
Seems  Love  turn'd  a  lieutenant  of  artillery. 

XLV. 
His  bandage  slipp'd  down  into  a  cravat ; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epaulets !  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

His  side  as  a  small-sword,  but  sharp  as  ever ; 
His  bow  converted  into  a  cock'd  hat ; 

But  still  so  like,  Psyche  were  more  clever 
1  han  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid) 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLYI. 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisper'd,  and 
The  empress  smiled ;  the  reigning  favorite  frown'd : 

I  quite  forgot  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
Just  then,  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found, 

Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command, 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd: 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 

All  fit  to  make  a  Patagomian  jealous. 


XLYH. 
Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim, 

Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  yet  ne'ertheless 
There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb, 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  exniea 
That  though  he  look'd  one  of  the  seraphim, 

There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit'!  dress. 
Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy, 
And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Luskoi 

XLYHT. 

No  wonder  then  that  Yermoloff,  or  Momonoff, 

Or  8cherbatoff,  or  any  other  of, 
Or  on,  might  dread  her  majesty  had  not  room  enoogk 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  off  gloom  enough 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station, 
Then  held  that  "  high  official  situation." 

XLDL 
Oh,  gentle  ladies !  should  you  seek  to  know 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase, 
Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquess  show 

His  parts  of  speech  ;*  and  in  the  strange  displays  | 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words  all  in  a  row,  , , 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys,  \ 
Perhaps  you  may  pick  out  some  queer  no-mming.  ) 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 


I  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 

That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey- 
That  sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doubt, 

Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day- 
That  monstrous  hieroglyphic— that  long  spout     1 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castkreagh !         1 
And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate, 
But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight 

LL 

An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian, 
What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 

Of  the  strange  thing  some  women  set  a  vaheon, 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  besutiav 

CalL'd  "  Cavalier  Servente  ?  "-*  PygmaUoa 
Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas !  too  tme  th) 

Beneath  his  art.    The  dame,  press'd  to  diidoft 

Ssid— "Lady.Ibesee^ you  to ««^ <***.''  [&« 

LB. 

And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition, 
And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation,      \  ? 

Of  the  injerial  favorite's  condition.  ^ 

Twas  i  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 

In  fact,  if  not  in  rank;  and  the  suspicion 
Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station, 

Nodoubtgavepain,  where  each  newpair  of  should**. 

If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  bold*- 

Lin. 

Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy, 
And  had  retain'd  his  boyish  look  beyond 

The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy, 
With  beard  and  whiskers,  and  the  like,  the  fon4 

Parisian  aspect,  which  upset  all  Troy  , . 

And  founded  Doctors'  Commons  ;-I  have  cento  • 

The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  checker** 

Calls  IUon's  the  first  damages  on  resold. 
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And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things,  (mti  hex  lord, 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place,)  and  pass'd  for  much, 

Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhozr'd) 
Gigantic  gentlemen*  yet  had  a  touch 

Of  sentiment ;  and  he  she  most  adored 
Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 

A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear, 

And  yet  hat  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LY. 


Oh,  thou  "teterrfana causa"  of  all  "belli!"— 
Thou  gate  of  life  and  death ! — thou  nondescript ! 

Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance,— well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  axe  dipp'd 

In  thy  perennial  fountain !— how  man  fell,  I 
Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her  branches 
stripp'd 

Of  her  first  fruit ;  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 

9uk*,  thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVI. 
Some  call  thee  ■•  the  worst  cause  of  war,"  but  I 

Maintain  thou  art  the  best :  tot,  after  all, 
From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go ;  and  why, 

To  get  at  thee,  not  batter  down  a  wall, 
Or  waste  a  world  ?    Since  no  one  can  deny 

Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small: 
With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 
Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dry  land ! 

LVII. 
Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 
You  please,  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be, 

So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that)— 
Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 
Victory ;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 
With  his  desoatch,  forgot  to  Break  the  seal. 

LVHI. 
Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman,  (which  composed 
At  least  three  parte  of  this  great  whole,)  she  tore 

The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 
The  court,  that  wateh'd  each  look  her  visage  wore, 

Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 
Fair  weather  for  the  day.    Though  rather  spacious, 
Her  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious. 

UL 
Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys ;  the  first 

Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 
Glory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst, 

As  an  East  Indisn  sunrise  on  the  main. 
These  quench'd  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst— 

80  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain : 
In  vain !— As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands, 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  ambition's  hands  1 

LX. 

Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  8uwsrrow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet,  rather  dull, 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  slew. 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Out  veins,  when  things  called  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  sad  generals  turn  it  into  jest. 
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The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete. 

And  lighted  first  her  eye  and  then  her  mouth : 

The  whole  court  look'd  immediately  most  swset, 

Like  flowers  well  water* d  after  a  long  drouth  :— 
But  when  on  the  lieutenant,  at  her  feet, 

Her  majesty— who  HVed  to  gase  on  youth 
Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  despatch- 
Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 

LXII. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent, 
When  wroth;  while  pleased,  she  was  as  fine  a  figure 

As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent, 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigor. 

She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
With  interest,  and  in  turn,  was  wont  with  rigor 

To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 

At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount. 

Lira. 

With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  convenient, 
Was  not  so  necessary :  for  they  tell         [lenient, 

That  she  was  handsome,  and,  though  fierce,  look'd 
And  always  used  her  favorites  too  well. 

If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye  went, 
Tour  "  fortune  "  was  in  a  fair  way  "  to  swell 

A  man,"  as  Giles  says  ;•  for,  though  she  would  widow 

Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individual.  [all 

ixrv. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man !  and  what  a  stranger 
Is  woman !    What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head, 

And  what  a  whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  danger 
Is  all  the  rest  about  her !  whether  wed, 

Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 
Mind  like  the  wind ;  whatever  she  has  said 

Or  done,  is  light  to  what  shell  say  or  do  ;— 

The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new ! 

LXV. 
Oh,  Catherine !  (for  of  all  interjections 

To  thee  both  oh  /  and  ah  !  belong  of  right 
In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  connections 

Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  flight ! 
Just  now  yours  were  cut  out  in  different  sections : 

First,  Ismail's  capture  caught  your  fancy  quite; 
Next,  of  new  knights  the  fresh  and  glorious  batch ; 
And  thirdly,  he  who  brought  you  the  despatch ! 

LXVI. 
Shakspeare  talks  of  "  the  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; " 
And  some  such  visions  cross' d  her  majesty, 

While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  stilL 
Tis  very  true  the  hill  seem'd  rather  high 

For  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up ;  but  skill  [blessing, 
Smooth'd  even  the  Simplon's  steep,  and,  by  God's 
With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  "  heaven-kiss- 
ing." 
^  LXVII. 

Her  majesty  look'd  down,  the  youth  look'd  up— 
And  so  they  fell  in  love ;— she  with  his  face, 

His  grace,  his  God-knows-what :  for  Cupid's  cup 
With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A  quintessential  laudanum  or  "  black  drop," 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  base 

Expedient  of  roll  bumpers;  for  the  eye 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  tears)  4r* 
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lxvui. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  lore, 
Fell  into  that  no  lets  imperious  passion, 

Self-love— which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 
Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  fashion, 

Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  '*  deigns  to  prove,*'7 
(Tie  Pope's  phrase,)  a  great  longing,  though  a 

For  one  especial  person  out  of  many,       [rash  one, 

Hakes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 

LXIX. 
Besides,  he  was  of  that  delighted  age 

Which  makes  all  female  ages  ♦Hjual— when 
We  don't  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 

As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
80  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

la  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then, 
To  make  a  twilight  in— just  as  Sol's  heat  is 
Quench'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXX. 
And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine) 

Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 
Whose  temporary  passion  wss  quite  flattering, 

Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king, 
Hade  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern— 

A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring— 
Whieh  being  the  damn'dest  part  of  matrimony, 
Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXL 
And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 

In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes,  or  gray— 
(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 

Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 
Napoleon's,  Mary's,  (Queen  of  Scotland,)  should 

Lend  to  that  color  a  transcendent  ray ; 
And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue — 
Too  wise  to  took  through  optics  black  or  blue)— 

LXXII. 
Her  sweet  amfle,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 

Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension, 
Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger, 

(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension,) 
Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigor, 

With  other  extras  which  we  need  not  mention,— 
All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 
Bnough  to  make  a  stripling  very  rain. 

LXXIII. 
And  that's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity, 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end, 
Except  where  'tis,  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity, 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend : 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  love  the  mainspring  of  the  universe. 

LXXIV. 
Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 

Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 
Of  faithful  pairs — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove, 

That  good  old  steamboat  whieh  keeps  verses  mov- 
Gainst  reason— reason  ne'er  was  hand-and-glove  [ing 

With  rhyme,  but  always  lean'd  less  to  improving 
The  sound  than  sense)— besides  all  these  pretences 
To  lore,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 


ULTI 
its,  those  improvenastisssBveur 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 
Of  their  own  sandpits  to  mix  with  a  gnrtdnsn 
For  such  all  women  are  at  first,  no  doubt. 
How  beautiful  that  moment  I  and  how  odd  hv 
That  fever  whieh  precedes  the  languid  rout 
Of  our  sensations !  What  a  curious  way 
The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souk  in  slay ! 

LXXVI. 
The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Plstawioal, 

To  end  or  to  begin  with ;  the  next  grand 
Is  that  which  may  be  christen'd  love  canonioa] 

Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand; 
The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle, 

As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land* 
Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
Add  what  may  be  call'd  1 


LXXVII. 
Well,  we  won't  analyse— our  story  must 

Tell  for  itself:  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 
Juan  much  flatter'd  by  her  love,  or  lust;— 

I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written, 
And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust, 

That  he  who  names  one,  both  perchance  may  hit  on 
But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empiess 
Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

Lxxvm. 

The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper. 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears ! 
The  elder  ladies'  wrinkles  curl'd  much  crispet 

As  they  beheld ;  the  younger  cast  some  leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smil'd  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er;  but  tears 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 
Inquired,  who  was  this  very  new  young  man, 

Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours  ? 
Which  is  full  soon,  (though  life  is  but  a  span.) 

Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  roubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 

Of  several  ribbands  and  some  thousand  peasants. 

LXXX. 
Catherine  was  generous,— all  such  ladies  are ; 

Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 
The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far : 

Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small,— 
Love— (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war, 

And  was  not  the  best  wife,  unless  we  call 
Suoh  Ciytemnestra ;  though  perhaps  'tis  better 
That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter)-' 

LXXXI. 
Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover's  fortune, 

Unlike  our  own  half  chaste  Elisabeth, 
Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  importune, 

If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith    '  [shorten. 
The  truth;  and  though  grief  her  old  age  might 

Because  she  put  a  favorite  to  death, 
Her  vile  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation* 
And  stinginess,  disgrace  hex  sex  and  station 
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Bart  wis**  the  bees  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
la  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations* 

Ambassadors  began  ai  'twere  to  hustle 
Bound  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 

Alao  the  softer  ailke  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreation! 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

Lxxxra. 

Joan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A  general  object  of  attention,  made 
Hie  answers  with  a  rery  graceful  bow, 

As  if  born  for  the  ministerial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrass'd  brow 

Nature  had  written  "Gentleman."    He  said 
little,  bat  to  the  purpose ;  and  his  manner 
Flung  holering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIV. 
An  order  from  her  majesty  consign' d 

Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 
Of  those  in  office :  all  the  world  look'd  kind, 

(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare, 
Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind ;) 

As  also  did  Miss  Protasoff  then  there, 
Named,  from  her  mystic  office,  "  I'EprouTeuse," 
A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 
With  for,  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired,— and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a  "  heaven-kissing  hill," 
So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round, 

And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mill ; 
Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain 
To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


CANTO  X. 


Whbh  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation— 

Tis  astrf  (for  I'll  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation) — 

A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  turn  round 
In  a  most  natural  whirl,  call'd  "  gravitation ; " 

And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grapple, 

Since  Adasa>  with  a  mil  ot  with  an  apple. 

z-r-w,  n.  e_- 

Mas  fcfl  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose,  -  / 
^  If  this  be  true ;  for  we  must  deem  the  moXr 
In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose,   / 

Through  the  then unpaved stars,  theturnpflcoroad, 
A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes ; 

For,  ever  since,  immortal  man  hath  glow*d 
With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 
i  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 


m. 


And  wherefore  this  exordium  ?— Why,  just  now, 
In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper, 

My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow, 
And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper :  "r-"" 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know, 
To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapor, 

Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 

I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 
In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  saU'd,  and  sail }  but  tor 

The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim ; 
But  at  the  least  I've  shunn'd  the  common  shore, 

And,  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 

ka  ""^  ?'  atanritr  s  the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim, 
But  still  sea-worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  float 
Where  ships  have  founderM,  as  doth  many  a  boat, 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  bhom 
Of  favoritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  bhah; 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Muses  to  presume 
(For  I  have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a  push) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 
It  is  enough  that  fortune  found  him  flush 

Of  youth  and  vigor,  beauty,  and  those  things 

Which  for  an  instant  clipenjoyment's  wings. 

VI. 
But  soon  they  grow  again,  ana  leave  their  neat. 

"  Oh ! "  saith  the  Psalmist,  "  that  I  had  a  dove's 
Pinions,  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! " 

And  who,  that  recollects  young  years  and  loves,— 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  breast, 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves  [rather 
Beyond  its  dimm'd  eye's  sphere,— but  would  much 
Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  grandfather? 

VtL 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widow's)  shrink 
Like  Arno,  in  the  summer,  to  a  shallow, 

So  narrow,  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink, 
Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yellow ! 

8uch  difference  doth  a  fcw  months  make.  You'd  think 
Grief  a  rich  field  which  never  would  lie  fallow; 

No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change  their  boys, 

Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 

VIE 
But  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart— and  now 

And  then  before  sighs  cease ;  for  oft  the  one 
Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 

Is  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 
Of  life  reach  ten  o'clock :  and  while  a  glow, 

Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 
O'erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  day, 
Thousands  blase,  love,  hope,  die— how  happy  they!— 

IX. 
But  Juan  waa  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favor  of  the  moon, 

Or  ladies'  fancies— rather  transitory 
Perhaps :  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June) 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary, 
Must  come  ?  Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray, 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a  wintry  day 
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Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  mote  than  young :  [chicks 

The  former  know  what's  what ;  while  new  fledg'd 
Know  little  more  of  lore  than  what  is  sung 

In  rhymes,  or  dream'd,  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks,) 
In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  love  sprang. 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years— 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

XL 
And  why  ?  because  she's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  fair, 
Nor  flattering  to  "  their  temper  or  their  taste," 

As  my  friend  Jeffrey  writes  with  such  an  air : 
Howerer,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself ;— if  not,  I  must. 


xn. 


Old  enemies  who  hare  become  new  friends 
Should  so  continue — 'tis  a  point  of  honor ; 

And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a  return  to  hatred :  I  would  shun  her 

Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 
Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 

Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes — 

Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

xni. 

This  were  the  worst  desertion :  renegadoes, 

Even  shuffling  8outhey— that  incarnate  lie- 
Would  scarcely  join  again  the  "  reformadoes,"! 

Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty : 
And  honest  men,  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 
Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  seise, 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 
The  Is  ii  \  mi  and  His  nritjn  but  behold,* 

The,baaer  sides  of  literature  anOfe, 
And  nought  remains  unsScn,  buLmuch  untold, 

By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 
While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 

The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knife, 
Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question, 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

~"  XV. 

A  legal  broom's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper, 

And  thiil  i  MijiiMllon  1U!  IuimiiITi  siroirty ; 
'JttS  endless  sootofeUiws  a  Uhl  Mr  deeper 

Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt  ;*  he 
Betains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper— 

At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty, 
In  all  their  habits :  not  so  you,  I  own ; 
As  Cesser  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 
And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine, 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  mike  such  puppets  of  us  things  below,) 
Are  over:  Here's  a  health  to  "  Auld  Lang  Syne ! " 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Tour  face  —but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  souL 


1 " 

My 


XVIL 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  "  Auld  Lang  8yu  r 
Tis  not  address'd  to  you— the  mare's  the  pity 

For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wise       [«ty; 
With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  prow 

But  somehow,— it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine, 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty, 

But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head  — 

xvm. 

As  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  M  brings  Scotland  onesnd  ell, 
Scotch  plaid,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and 
clear  streams, 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  Brig's  Wee*  weft1 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 
Like  Banquo's  offspring— floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 

I  care  not— 'tis  a  glimpse  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

XIX. 

And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit  \ 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly.  1 

I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit,         I 
Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly, 

Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit— 
They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  freehand  earfr : 

I  "scotch**,  not  kill'd,"  the  Scotchman  to  my  btod, 

And  love  the  land  of  "  mountain  and  of  flood." 

XX. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  real  or  id**,1  -— 
Eor  both  are  much  the  same,  jince  what  men  think 
ers  are  less  real, 
_  what  they  thought,  tor  WHiUfean  nmrah*; 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  ap^esT; 

And  yet  'tis  wesyywsttBB  on"  the  °rink 
Of  wflai  is  call'd  aahitv7  to  stye. 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here  than  there  v 


XXI. 

Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish'd  Russian— 
How  we  won't  mention,  why  we  need  net  s*y 

Pew  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  eoncttsdsi 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way; 

But  hie  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 
Smooth'd  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honor:  say 

Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 

Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

XXII. 
The  favor  of  the  empress  was  agreeable; 

And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  little  hard, 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  sbis 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

^rjojirwar,  W  UlioiTion,  which  yard 
Their  lucluei  votaries,  tail  eld  ■geTs  fiaium 
llake  some  prexer  toe  circulatJn^Tne^om. 


About  Ais  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipate 
Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 

Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated; 
WAlcA  la  ft  lad  Wing,  md  net-only  ^.P^V 

On  our  fresh  feelings,  but— as  being  partoajwlsi 
With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 

Of  fraiUumjanity— must  make  us  selfish, 

And  shutouTsoull  up  In  Ul  like"  t  lilftl-flsh. 


DON  JOAN. 
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XXIV. 
This  we  past  over.    We  will  alto  pees 

The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 
Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas  I 

A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  not  old  queen. 
But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 

In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 
Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter, 
And  wrinkles  (the  d       d  democrats)  won't  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sorereigns'  sovereign,  though  the 
Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels  [great 

With  his  Agrarian  laws,  the  high  estate 
Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 

To  one  small  grass-grown  patch  (which  must  await 
Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devils 

Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now, — 

Death's  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 


Deatlrti 
Welived 


XXVI. 

e  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hurry  [glitter, 

Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss,  and 
In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  black  and  furry— 

Which  (though  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that's  bitter) 
Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a  flurry, 

Through  all  the  "  purple  and  fine  linen,"  fitter 
For  Babylon's  than  Russia's  royal  harlot— 
And  neutralise  her  outward  show  of  scarlet 

XXVII  % 

And  thja  same  state  we  won't  describe :  we  could 

Perhapsjrom  hearsay,  or  from  recollection ; 
But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante's  "  obscure  wood," 

That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 
Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  rude 

Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  eireumspee- 
Iife's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  frontier  [tion 
Of  age,  and,  looking  back  to  youth,  give  cm  tear  ;— 

xxvm. 

I  won't  descr&e— that  is,  if  I  can  help 
Description :  and  I  won't  reflect— that  is, ' 

If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which— «s  a  whelp 
Clings  to  its  teat— sticks  to  me  through  the  abyss 

Of  this  odd  labyrinth;  or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock ;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 

Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips :  but,  as  I  said, 

1  won't  philosophise,  and  will  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted, 
A  thing  which  happens  rarely ;  this  he  owed 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valor ;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  show'd, 

Like  a  racehorse;  much  to  each  dress  he  sp 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  glow*d 

Aa  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun  i  but  most/ 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 

XXX. 

lie  wrote  to  Spain :— and  all  his  near  relatl 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 

Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 
For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigrations ; 
And,  eating  Ices,  were  o'erheard  to  say, 

I1&*t  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 

Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of  a  piece. 
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XXXI. 
His  mother,  Donna  InesT  finding,  too, 

That  in  the  lieu  or  drawing  on  his  banker, 
Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few,       [cnor 

He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a  handsome  an 
Replied,  "  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  through 

Those  pleasure  after  which  wild  youth  will  hanker ; 
As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  in  his  senses 
Is,  learning  to  reduce  hif  past  expenses. 

XXXII. 
"  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 

And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 
Warn'd  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks  odd 

In  Catholic  eyes ;  but  told  him  too  to  smother 
Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well  abroad ; 

Informed  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 
Born  m  a  second  wedlock ;  and  above 
All,  praised  the  empress's  maternal  love. 

xxxm. 

"  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  preferr'd  young  men 

Whose  age,  and,  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 
And  climate,  stopp'd  all  scandal,  (now  and  then :) 

At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation • 
But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten, 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  sero,  she  could  never 

Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the  river." 

XXXIV.  ^g 

Oh,  for  tfirty-parion  power*  to  chant  | 

Thy  praise,  hypocrisy !    Oh  for  a  hymn       I 

Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt,    I 
Not  practise !    Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim  W 

Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt, 
Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim, 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint, 

When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print. 

XXXV. 

She  was  no  hypocrite,  at  least,  poor  soul! 

But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 
As  any  body  on  the  elected  roll, 

Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  day 
Heaven's  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 

Such  as  the  Conqueror  William  did  repay 
His  knights  with,  lotting  others'  properties 
Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights'  fees. 

XXXVI. 

1  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 
Erneis,  Badulphus — eight-and-forty  manors 

(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 
Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy's  banners ; 

And,  though  I  can't  help  thinking  'twas  scarce  fan1 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydstf  like  tanners, 

Tet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 

You'll  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 

xxxvn. 

The  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  at  times 
He  felt  like  other  plants— call'd  sensitive, 

Which  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarchs  do  from  I 
Save  such  as  8outhey  can  afford  to  give,  [rhymes,  | 

'Perhaps  he  long'd,  in  bitter  frosts,  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 

Before  May-day :  perhaps,  despite  his  duty, 

In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty : 
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{       But 


"xxxvm. 

Perhaps,— but,  sons  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 

For  causes  young  or  old :  the  canker-worm 
Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek. 
As  well  as  further  drain  the  withered  form: 
ke  a  h*— flfcef  p^,  hVntrm  ""**  T™* 
Mt  iai  and,  however  we  may  storm,    , 

in*-  -m-*i  ^iTHu^g  ki«-  ^^iji  ^  »  Any* 

XXXIX. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick : 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 

Whioh  augur' d  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself,  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition ; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled, 

The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled, 

XL. 

Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumors: 
Some  said  he  had  been  poison* d  by  Potemkin ; 

Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tumors, 
Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin ; 

8ome  said  'twas  a  concoction  of  the  humors, 
Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin 

Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

"  'Twas  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign," 


XLL 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 
1  ••  Sodae  sulphat.  5yj.  5fs.  Mannas  optim. 

1       Aq.  fervent,  f.  Sifs.  Sty.  tract.  Senna?  [him) 

I  Hauetus  "  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd 

I       "  B.  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacuanha?  " 
1  (With  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  *em.) 

I      "Bolus  Potassa?  Sulphured  sumendus, 
L_  Bt  haustus  ter  in  die  oapiendus." 

XLU. 
This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us, 

Secundum  artem :  but  although  we  sneer 
In  health— when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer : 
While  that "  hiatus  maxime  deflendus," 

To  be  fiU'd  up  by  spade  or  mattock,  's  i 
Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down1  Lethe, 
We  tease  mild  Bafflie,  or  soft  Abernethy. 

XLIII. 
Juan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to  [tion, 

Quit ;  and,  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  ejec* 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate :  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flickered  with  a  faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  faculty— w**?  — **  f>»«t  ho  must  travel. 


XLIV. 


Thej 


i  in.    This  opinion 
t  the  chaste  Cath^"p**Bflfr  m.  liftjq  gnm. 
wnp  am  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion ; 
tut  when  she  saw  oil  (Uiialing  iryg^rcfomi, 


XLT. 

There  was  just  men  a  kind  of  a  < 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 

Maintain'd  with  ail  the  due  prevmricatioa        [on 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to  puaa 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation, 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Batons  deem  their  ■ '  uti  possidetis," 

XLVI. 
So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  favorites,  conferr*d 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendor,  and  reward 
His  services.    He  kiss'd  hands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card, 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honors, 
Which  show'd  what  great  discernment  wae  the 
donor's. 

XLYH. 
But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck's  all.    Tour  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 
Which  puxsles  us  to  know  what  fortune  means. 

But  to  continue :  though  her  years  were  waning, 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVUL 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last; 

And  folium!  tiituLjliUUH»,auu4wice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber. 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste, 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber, 
But,  always  choosing  with  deliberation, 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

xux. 

While  this  high  post  ef  honor's  in  abeyance, 
For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 

You'll  mount  with  our  young  here  the  eomveyenee 
Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburgh ;  the  best 

Barouche,  whioh  had  the  glory  to  display  once 
The  fair  Osarina's  autocratic  crest, 

(When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Taurie,) 

Was  given  to  her  favorite,*  and  now  oon  jbst. 


But  when  she  saw  nil  Uftiisling-wyg ,  , „ ___ 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle's  with  cUpp'd  pinion,  PSlaughter  o£  Ismail.  Thoutk  my  wikl  knee 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  mission,  tiler  note,  ane  oon't  forget  the  infant  girl 

But  in  a  style  becoming  bis  conditio*.  (Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  peart 


A  bull-dog,  and  a  bull-finch,  and  an  i 
All  private  favorites  of  Don  Juan ;  for 

(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  i 
Live  animals  :—au  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display**. 

Although  he  wae  not  old,  nor  even  ft  maid. 

LL 
aforesaid  occupied 
Their  station:  there  were  valets,  aouistarioa, 
In  other  vehicles;  but  at  his  side 

who  survived  the] 
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UL 

Poor  little  thing!    She  wu  m  fair  as  docile, 
And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character, 

As  mi  in  living  beingt  as  a  fossil  [Cuvier !  * 

Man,    'mid   thy   mouldy   mammoth*,    "grand 

HI  fitted  wai  her  ignoranee  to  jostle 
With  this  o*erwbehaing  world,  where  all  moat  err 

But  ahe  was  yet  bat  ten  yean  old,  and  therefore 

Was  tranquil,  though  ahe  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 

LIU. 
Don  Juan  lored  her,  and  she  loved  him, 

Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  love. 
I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 
Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  class, 

Call'd  brotherly  affection,  could  not  move 
Hie  bosom*— for  he  never  had  a  sister : 
All  I  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  mias'd  her  I 

LTV. 
And  still  less  was  it  sensual ;  for  besides 

That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 
(Who  like  sour  fruit  to  stir  their  veins'  salt  tides, 

As  adds  rouse  a  dormant  alkali,) 
Although  ('ftmtf  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be, 
There  was  the  purest  Platonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  his  feelings— only  he  forgot  'em. 

LV. 
Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation ; 

Hedoved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved, 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation ; 

His  pride  too  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved, 
Owing  to  him ; — as  also  her  salvation,  [paved. 

Through  his  means  and  the  church's,  might  be 
But  one  thing's  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted—- 
The  little.  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 

LVI. 
Twas  strange  enough  she  should  retain  the  im- 
pression [slaughter ; 

Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  dread,  sad 
But,  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgression, 

She  ahow'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water : 
8he  also  had  no  passion  for  confession  J 

Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  confess ;— uo  matter 
Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it- 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  prophet 

LVH. 
In  fact,  the  only  Christian  she  could  bear 

Was  Juan,  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 
In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  wars. 

He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected ; 
And  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  curious  pair : 

A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 
In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 
And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

LVHI. 
They  journey'd  on  through  Poland  and  through 


for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  fauna 
Oourland  also,  which  that  famous  faros  saw 
gave  her  dukes'  the  graceless  name  of 


Threuffh 

Which 


[saw, 

Tts  the  same  landscape  which  the  modern  Han 
Whe  searched  to  Moscow,  led  by  fame,  the  syren  I 
To  lose,  by  one  month's  frost,  some  twenty  yean 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadien. 


I^notthnssemananti-<sUmax>-."Oh!    [clay— 
My  guard!  my  old  guard ! "  exclaim'd  that  god  of 

Think  of  the  Thunderer's  falling  down  below 
Carotid-artery-cuttiiig  Castlereagh ! 

Alas!  that  glory  should  be  ohiU'd  by  snow ! 
But,  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 

Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 

Might  scatter  Are  through  ice,  like  Heola's  name. 

from  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  proper* 
And  Komgsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 

Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper, 
Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant 

Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  punned  his  jaunt 

To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 

Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postillions. 

LXI. 
And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like, 

Until  he  reached  the  castellated  Rhine  :— 
Te  glorious  Gothic  seenes !  how  much  ye  strike 

All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine : 
A  gray  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

LXII. 
But  Juan  posted  on  through  Manheim,  Bonn, 

Which  Drachenfels  frowns  over  like  a  spectre 
Of  the  got,  J  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 

On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 
From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 

A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 
Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone, 
The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.' 

LXIII. 

From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetslnjs 
That  water  land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 

When  Juniper  expresses  its  best  juice— 
The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 

8enates  and  sages  have  eondemn'd  its  use- 
But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial  which  is 

Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel, 

Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  crueL 

LXIV. 

Hera  he  embark'd,  and,  with  a  flowing  sail, 
Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free, 

Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale 
High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the  sea 

And  sea-sick  passengers  turn'd  somewhat  pale : 
But  Juan,  season'd,  as  he  well  might  be 

By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skins 

Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  difls 

ULV. 
At  lengfn  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 

The  blue  sea's  border ;  and  Don  Juan  felt— 
What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 

At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  bclt- 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepen,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  sad  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toll 
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IXVT. 
I've  no  great  cause  to  lor©  that  spot  of  earth, 

Which  holda  what  **ight  Am*  been  the  noblest 
But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth,      [nation 

I  feel  a  mix'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  jlecaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  nana!  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level, 
When  a  man's  country's  going  to  the  deviL 

LXVH. 
Alas  l^pflnW  aha  tn1 

^'"rT  h""  (T***  "'Wlfi  \m  *W~  *VWlg^"*  sbhorr'd; 
How  eager  ail  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 
Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
i  How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  fee, 
I      That  worse  than  worst  o/Jbet,  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 
And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind  :— 

LXVUi. 
Would  she  bo  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free, 

Who  is  but  first  of  slaves  ?    The  nations  are 
In  prison,— but  the  jailer,  what  is  he  ? 

No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar 
Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom  ?    He's  as  far 
From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 
Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXIX. 
Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties, 

Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover !  harbor,  and  hotel ; 
Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties ; 

Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 
Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 

To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 
And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed, 
Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique, 
And  rich  in  roubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit, 

Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week, 
Tet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  it— 

(Hie  maggior  duomo,  a  smart  subtle  Greek, 
Before  him  summ'd  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it :) 

But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny, 

Is  free,  the  respiration's  worth  the  money. 

LXXL 
On  with  the  horses  1    Off  to  Canterbury! 
Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  splash,  splash- 
through  puddle ; 
Hurrah  J  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry ! 
Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare ;  and  also  pause,  besides,  to  fuddle 
With  "  schnapps  "—sad  dogs !  whom  "  Hundsfot 

or  "  Ferflucter  " 
Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 


LXXHL 

They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  Cathodal; 

Black  Edward's  helm,  and  Becket's  bloody 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedral, 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone : 
There's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader !  all 

Ends  in  a  rasty  casque  and  dubious  bone,  . 

Half-solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesias,  J 

Which  ferm  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species. 

LXXIV.  ^\  {/ 

The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  sublime 
He  breathed  a  thousand  Cressays,  as  he  saw 

That  casque,  which  never  stoop'd  except  to  ~ 
Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  excited  awe, 

Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 
O'er  kings,  who  note  at  least  mutt  talk  of  law, 

Before  they  butcher.    Little  Leila  gased, 

And  asked  why  such  a  structure  had 


LXXII. 
.  Now,  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits, 
Leavening  his  blood  as  Cayenne  doth  a  ourry, 
As  going  at  full  speed— no  matter  where  its 

Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry, 
And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits : 

For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 
The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 
At  the  great  end  of  travel— which  is  driving* 


LXXV. 
And  being  told  it  was  "  God's  house,"  she  said 

He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonder'd  how 
He  suffer'd  infidels  in  his  homestead, 

The  cruel  Nasarenes,  who  had  laid  low 
His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 

The  true  believers ;— and  her  infant  brow 
Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  resign 
A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  pearls  to  swine, 

LXXVI. 
On,  on  1  through  meadows,  managed  like  a  dBrdsn* 

A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  production ; 
For,  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat  but  lesser  suction, 
A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  pardon 

The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  construction 
Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices, 
Glaciers,  volcanos,  oranges,  and  ices 

LXXVU. 
And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer 

But  I  won't  weep !— and  so,  drive  on,  postiBisMl 
As  the  smart  boys  spurr'd  fast  in  their  career, 

Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  ™<ll**-iMr ; 
A  country  in  all  senses  the  most-dear 

To  foreigner  qt  native,  save  some  silly  ones, 
Who  "kick  against  the  pricks"  just  at  this  junetars 
And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  fresh  ] 


Lxxvm 

What  a  delightful  thing's  a  turnpike  road ! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 

Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  wavms> 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  York  mail ;— but,  onward  ae  we  roll, 
"  Surgit  amari  aliquid  "—the  toll ! 

LXXIX. 
Alas!  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment !     [purees, 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  exoept  mart 
As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raimemt,* 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  ouraes. 
They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  clexmaot 

On  that  sweet  ore,  which  every  body  nurses  '— 
Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it— 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches9  pocket. 
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JUSXX. 
Bo  uld  the  Florentine :  ye  monarchs,  hearken 

To  your  instructed  Juan  now  was  borne, 
Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken, 

O'er  the  high  hill  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 
Toward  the  great  city :— ye  who  have  a  spark  in 

Tour  veins  of  cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn, 
According  as  yon  take  things  well  or  ill- 
fold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  Hill ! 

LXXXI. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  from 
A  half-unquench'd  volcano,  o'er  a  space 

Which  well  beseem'd  the  "Devil's  drawing-room," 
As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place. 

But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  home, 
As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 

Revered,  the  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother, 

Whojrotcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'  other. 

'  ey\  lxxxii. 

A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amid  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  steeflespeeping 

On  tiptoe,  TfiMglftneir  sea-coal  canopy ; 
A  huge  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head— and  there  is  London  town ! 


LXXXVH. 
Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late, 

On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated, 
To  set  up  vain  pretences  of  being  great. 

Tie  not  so  to  be  good;  and  be  it  stated, 
The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state ; 

And  tell  them— but  you  won't,  and  1  have  prated 
Just  now  enough ;  but  by  and  by  I'll  prattle 
Like  Roland's  horn  in  Boneasvalles'  battle. 
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VLXXXIII. 
saw  not  this :  each  wreath  of  smoke 
Appear^  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapor 
Of  some  alchymic  furnace,  from  whence  broke 
The  wealth  of  worlds,  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  pa] 
'The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 

Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper, 
Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere— 
Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 

Lxxxrv. 

He  paused— and  so  will  I— as  doth  a  crew 
Before  they  give  their  broadside.    By  and  by, 

Jay  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 
Our  old  acquaintance,  and  at  least  I'll  try 

To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true, 
Because  they  are  so, — a  male  Mrs.  Fry, 

'With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls, 

And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 


LXXXV. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Fry !  why  go  to  Newgate  ?  Why 

Preach  to  poor  rogues  ?    And  wherefore  not  begin 
'With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses  ?    Try 

Your  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 
To  mend  the  people's  an  absurdity, 

A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din, 
Unless  you  make  their  betters  better :— Fio ! 
I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXVI. 
SJCemoh.  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore : 

Cons  them  of  tours,  Hussar  and  Highland  dresses : 
Tell  them  that  yonth  once  gone  returns  no  more ; 

That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  distresses : 
Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis  is  a  bore, 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses— 
The  witless  Faktaff  of  a  hoary  Hal, 
A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all,— 


Whew  Bishop  Berkley  said  "  there  was  no  matter,** 

And  proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said: 
They  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter, 

Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head ; 
And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ?  I  would  shatter, 

Gladly,  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead, 
Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit, 
And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it. 

n. 

\fhat  a  sublime  discovery  'twas,  to  make  the 

Universe  universal  egotism ! 
That  all's  ideal— all  ourselves?  I'll  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that'*  no  schism. 
Oh,  doubt !— if  thou  be'st  doubt,  for  which  some  take 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely— thou  sole  prism  [thee, 
Of  the  truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit ! 
Heaven's  brandy — though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear 
it. 

III. 
For,  ever  and  anon  comes  indigestion, 

(Not  the  most  "  dainty  Ariel,")  and  perplexes 
Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question: 

And  that  which,  after  all,  my  spirit  vexes 
Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 

Without  contusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes, 
Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 
The  world,  which  at  the  worst's  a  glorious  blunder— 

rv. 

If  it  be  chance ;  or  if  it  be  according 
To  the  old  text,  still  better !  lest  it  should 

Turn  out  so,  we'll  say  nothing  'gainst  the  wording, 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude : 

They're  right ;  our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 

Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 

Know  very  clearly— or  at  least  lie  still. 


And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussions,  which  is  neither  here  and  there : 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is— then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair. 

The  truth  is,  I've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical, 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 

Perhaps ;  but  as  I  suffer  from  the  shocks 
I  Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 
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VI. 


The  fint  attack  at  once  proved  the  divinity, 
(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  devil ;) 

The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity ; 
The  third,  the  usual  origin  of  evil ; 

The  fourth  at  once  established  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  incontrovertible  a  level, 

That  I  devoutly  wished  the  three  were  four, 

,On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  I 

i  vn. 

To  our  theme: — The  man  who  has  stood  on  the 
And  look'd  down  over  Attica ;  or  he     [Acropolis 

Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is, 
Or  seen  Timbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 

In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metropolis, 
Or  sat  amid  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 

Hay  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appearance— 

But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence  ? 

vni. 

Bon  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill — 
Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 

Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 
Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity, 

While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still,      [he 
Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot 

Heard-— and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 

Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum  :— 

IX. 

I  say,  Bon  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  summit, 

And,  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation, 
Gave  way  to't,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it 

"  And  here,"  he  cried,  "  is  Freedom's  chosen  station ; 
Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  can  entomb  it 

Backs,  prisons,  inquisitions ;  resurrection 

Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 


"  Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives ;  here  people  pay 
But  what  they  please ;  and  if  that  things  be  dear, 

'Tis  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 
Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a  year. 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 
Traps  for  the  traveller,  every  highway's  clear : 

Here—"  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife, 

With  "  Damn  your  eyes !  your  money  or  your  life  V* 

XL 
These  freeborn  sounds  pioceeded  from  four  pads, 

In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 
Behind  his  carriage ;  and,  like  handy  lads, 

Had  seised  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre, 
In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 

Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter, 
May  find  himself,  within  that  isle  of  riches, 
Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

XII. 
Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 
.     Of  English,  save  their  shiboleth,  *'  God  damn ! " 
And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard, 

He  f  ometimes  thcught  'twas  only  then*  '*  salam," 
Or  "God  be  with  you,"— and  'tis  not  absurd 

To  think  so ;  for,  half  English  as  I  am, 
(To  my  misfortune,)  never  can  I  say 
I  hearc^ttorurish  "  God  with  you,"  save  that  way : 


ML 
Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture, 

And,  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden, 
Brew  forth  a  pocket-pistol  from  his  vesture, 

And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  pudding— 
Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pasture, 

And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mud  in, 
Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 
M  Oh  Jack !  I'm  floor'd  by  that  'ere  bloody  French 
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XIV. 


On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed, 
And  Juan's  suite,  late  scatter'd  at  a  distance, 

Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed, 
And  offering,  as  usual,  late  assistance. 

Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  late  minion  bleed 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence, 

Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint, 

And  wish'd  he'd  been  less  hasty  with  his  flint 

XV. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  ••  it  is  the  country's  west 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way :  now 

I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow, 

In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brazen  front. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  can't  allow 

The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road: 

So  take  him  up ;  I'll  help  you  with  the  load." 

XVI.  0 

But,  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty, 

The  dying  man  cried,  «•  Hold !  I've  gotmygrsd! 
Oh !  for  a  glass  of  max  *  We've  miss'd  our  booty; 

Let  me  die  where  I  am .  "    And,  as  the  fuel 
Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 

The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  *** 
His  breath,  he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied  P1 
A  kerchief,  crying,  «  Give  Sal  that !  "-and  dial 

xvn 

The  cravat,  stain'd  with  bloody  drops,  fell  down 
Before  Bon  Juan's  feet :  he  could  not  tell 

Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 
Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man's  farewell. 

£oi|rJ£gnywa^ence  a  kiddy  upon  town, 
A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  swell, 

Full  flash,  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled^-  ^ 

His  pockets  first,  and  then  his  body  rid  '  * 

xvm. 

Bon  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

As  soon  as  "crowner's  quest"  allow'd,  ] 
His  travels  to  the  capital  apace ; 

Esteeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 
In  twelve  hours'  time,  a  very  little  space, 

Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  freeborn  native 

In  self-defence :  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

He  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man, 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle.  J 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 
Booze  In  the  ken,  or  at  the  spellken  hustle? 

Who  queer  a  flat  ?  Who  (spite  of  Bow-street's bsn) 
On  the  high  toby-epice  so  flash  the  munis  r 

Who  on  a  lark,  with  black-eyed  Sal,  (Ms  blowing,) 

So  prime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing  ?* 
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Bat  Tom's  no  more— and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die ;  ind  by  God's  blessing,  tie 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail !  Thsmis,  hail !  Upon  thy  verge  it  is 
ITiat  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well  miss, 
Through  Kennington  and  all  the  other  "  tons," 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once; 

XXI. 
..  Thtotgh  groves,  so  call'd  as  being  void  of  trees, 
f      (like  hum  from  no  light;)  through  prospects 
named 
Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please, 

Nor  much  to  climb. ;  through  little  boxes  framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease, 

With  "  To  be  let,"  upon  their  doors  proclaim'd ; 
Through  "  rows  "  most  modestly  call'd  "  Paradise," 
Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice  ;— 

xxn. 

Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ;  [whirl 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  "  purl," 
There  mails  fast  flying  dff  like  a  delusion ; 

There  barbers'  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
In  windows ;  here  the  lamp-lighter's  infusion 

Slowly  distill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass,— 

(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas:) 

XXIIL 
Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 

Ot  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon : 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach, 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
I  conld  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 

Upon  the  guide-book's  privilege.    The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  croas'd  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 
That's  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thsmis 

Who  vindicates  a  moment  too  his  stream—  [me 
Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious  "dam'» 

The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular  gleam 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where 

A  spectral  resident— whose  pallid  beam    [Fame  is 
In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile-* 
Hake  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  isle. 

Z->  XXV. 

The  Druids'  groves  are  gone— so  much  the  better ; 
Stone-Henge  is  not— but  what  the  devil  is  it  ?— 
But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 

That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit ; 
The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  mil  many  a  debtor ; 

The  mansion-house,  too,  (though  some  people  quis 
To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection :  [it,) 

But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  collection. 

XXVI. 

The  line  of  lights,  too,  up  to  Charing-Cross,    y 
Pall-Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a  coruscation,  , 

like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 
Match'd  with  the  continent's  illumination,    y 

Whose  cities  night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss  \ 
The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation* 

And  when  they  grew  so— on  their  new-found  lantern, 

Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 
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xxvn. 

A  row  of  gentleman  along  the  streets 
Suspended,  may  illuminate  mankind, 

As  also  bonfires  made  ot  country-seats ; 
But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind : 

The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 
A  sort  of  ignis-fatuus  to  the  mind, 

Which,  though  'tis  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten, 

Must  burn  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

XXVHL 

But  London's  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  honest  man, 

And  found  him  not  amid  the  various  progenies 
Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn, 

Twere  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Yet  undiscover'd  treasure.    What  /  can, 

I've  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  journey. 

But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall-Mall, 
Through  crowds  and  carriages — but  waxing  thinner 

As  thunder*d  knockers  broke  the  long-seal'd  spell 
Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 

Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell,— 
Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner, 

Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 

St.  James's  Palace  and  St.  James's  «•  Hells."* 

XXX. 

They  reach 'd  the  hotel :  forth  stream'd  from  the  front 
A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around        [door 

The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 
Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 

In  decent  London  when  the  daylight's  o'er; 
Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 

Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage: 

But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage, 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 
Especially  for  foreigners— and  mostly 

For  those  whom  favor  or  whom  fortune  swells, 
And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells, 
(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie,) 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass, 

And  blazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 

xxxn. 

Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  commission, 
Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 

No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 
The  exact  affair  on  which  he  was  sent  o'er. 

Twas  merely  known  that  on  a  secret  mission 
A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore, 

Toung^handsome,  and  ftceomplish'd,  who  was  said 

(la  whispers)  to  have  turn'd  his  sovereign's  fttad. 


xxxm. 
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Some  rumor  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  loves ; 

And  aa  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters, 
And  above  all,  an  English  woman's  roves 

Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe'er  it  moves, 

He  found  himself  extreWly  in  the  fashion, 

\frh4ch  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a" 
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XXXIV. 

I  don't  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  but  quite 

The  contrary ;  but  then  'tis  fn  the  head ; 
Yet,  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 

As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead, 
What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 

Of  ladies'  lucubrations  ?    So  they  lead 
In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  yon  start, 
What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  orheajrt? 

XXXV.  ^X 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  plase, 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Buss  credential ; 
And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace, 
N     By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potent^I<- 
w...  Ui>^..>u  «  nwiU.«^fl  sfriplirQ    '**^^Z^u  /-^ 
•  Thought  (what  in  state  affairs  is  most  essential) 
That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster, 
As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland  songster. 

XXXVI. 

They  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do ;  but  by 

And  by  we'll  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  don't, 
Twill  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  thejr  double  front, 
Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie  :— 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  is,  they  won't" 
V        Or  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 
\^8oi 
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>  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it. 


xxxvn. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  ?    'Tisbut 
The  truth  in  masquerade ;  and  I  defy 

Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 
A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 

The  very  shadow  of  true  truth  would  shut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy, 

And  prophecy— excent  it  should  be  dated 

Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

xxxvin 

Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies  1    Who  now 

Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy  ? 
She  rings  the  world's  "  Te  Deum,"  and  her  brow 

Blushes  for  those  who  will  not :— but  to  sigh 
Is  idle ;  let  us,  like  most  others,  bow, 

Kiss  hands,  feet— -any  part  of  Majesty, 
After  the  good  example  of  "  Green  Erin," 
Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for  wear- 
ing. 

XXXIX. 
Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 

And  mien  excited  general  admiration — 
I  don't  know  which  was  more  admired  or  less : 

One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation, 
Which  Catherine,  in  a  moment  of  "  ivresse," 

(In  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation,) 
Bestow'd  upon  him  as  the  public  learn'd ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  earn'd. 

XL. 
Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings. 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings, 

Until  their  royal  riddle's  fully  read, 
The  very  clerks-— those  somewhat  dirty  springs 

Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
By  foul  corruption  into  streams— even  they 
Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 
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And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 
BmployM  for,  since  h  is  their  daily  labor, 

In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war;         [neigftbe* 
And  should  yon  doubt,  pray  ask  of  yon  sol 

When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 
To  freedom,  he  applied,  (a  grief  and  a  bore,) 

If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  tax-born  riches, 

Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b—^»«^_ 

XUI. 
But  Juan  was  received  with  much  "  empressnenti 

These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  borrow  [mm 
From  our  next  neighbor's  land,  where,  like  t  caen 

There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow. 
Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.   Man, 

In  islands,  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  ' 
More  than  on  continents— as  if  the  sea 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more 

XLIII.  \ 

And  yet  the  British  "  dam'me  *'  's  rather  lttic:' 

Your  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent, 
And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic    [tarn* 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  eren  I  vest 
This  subject  quote,  as  it  would  be  schismatic 

In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  afirontmg  in  t>- 
But  "dam'me"  's  quite  ethereal,  though  too  darinr- 
Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 
For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  i 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  I 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  whil  >  fotft" 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  rait 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  yon  ©  ne 

To  meet.    However,  'tis  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics :  poems  must  confine? 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine/    / 

XLV.  — ' 

In  the  great  world,— which,  being  interpreted, 

Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city, 
And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 

By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty, 
But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed, 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity- 
Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician, 
Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVI. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 

Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride, 
The  former's  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pr«W 
Tis  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter: 

A  rib's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side, 
Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 
The  horrid  sin— and,  what's  still  worse,  the  trw» 

XLVH. 

But  Juan  was  a  bachelor— of  arts,  i*J 

And  parts,  and  hearts :  he  danced  and  song*  *** 

An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mocart's 
{Softest  of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 

Or  cheerful,  without  any  "  flaws  or  starts," 
Just  at  the  proper  time ;  and,  though  a  1*4 

Had  seen  the  world— which  is  a  curious  sight, 

And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 
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Fan  virghis  blush'd  upon  him ;  wedded  dame* 
Bloom'd  alto  in  less  transitory  hues ; 

For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 
The  painting  and  the  painted;  youth,  ceruse, 

Against  his  heart  preferr'd  their  usual  claims, 
Such  aa  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse ; 

Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 

Inquired  his  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

--  xux. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  "  drapery  misses  "* 

Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 
Of  payment  ere  the  honeymoon's  last  kisses 

Hare  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation, 
Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 

Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation, 
Not  to  be  overiook'd,  and  gave  such  credit, 
That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid 
it 

L. 
The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets, 

And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  review 
line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets, 

Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue : 
They  talk'd  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 

Late  authors  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two ; 
And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian  ? 
And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Uion  ? 

LI. 
Juan,  who  was  a  little  superficial, 

And  not  in  literature  a  great  Drawcansir, 
Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 

Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer : 
His  duties  warlike,  loving,  or  official, 

His  steady  application  as  a  dancer, 
Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 
Which  now  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 

LU. 
However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 

A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 
Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith, 

And  pass'd  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 
That  prodigy,  Miss  Araminta  Smith, 

(Who  at  sixteen,  translated  "  Hercules  Furens  " 
Into  as  furious  English,)  with  her  best  look, 
Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

un. 

Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might— and  brought  them  up  with  skin,  in  time 
To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish'd  belle, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime : 
Lady  Fits-Frisky,  and  Miss  Maevia  Mannish, 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish. 

UV. 
However  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  aa  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 
Also  the  eighty  "greatest  living  poets," 
Aa  every  paltry  magatiue  can  show  its. 
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In  twice  five  years  the  "  greatest  living  poet," 
Like  to  the  champion  in  the  flsty  ring, 

Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 
Although  'tis  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I — albeit  I'm  sure  1  did  not  know  it,  ] 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king—    / 

Was  reckon'd,  a  considerable  time,  J 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme.       ' 

LVI. 
But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Leipaic,  and  my  Mont-8aint-Jean  seems  Cain; 

La  Belle  Alliance  "  of  dunces  down  at  sero, 

Now  that  the  lion's  fall'n,  may  rise  again: 
But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign ; 
Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  jailers  go, 
With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

LVIL 

Sir  Walter  reign'd  before  me ;  Moore  and  Campbell ' 
Before  and  ater ;  but  now,  grown  more  holy, 

The  Muses  upon  Sion's  hill  must  ramble 
With  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  wholly ; 

And  Pegasus  has  a  psalmodic  amble 
Beneath  the  very  Reverend  Rowley  Powley, 

Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stilts, 

A  modern  Ancient  Pistol— by  the  hilts ! 

LVIII. 

Still  he  excels  that  artificial  hard 

Laborer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  the  vine 
Yields  him'but  vinegar  for  his  reward, — 

That  neutralized  dull  Dorua  of  the  Nine ; 
That  swarthy  Sporus,  neither  man  nor  bard ; 

That  ox  of  verse,  who  ploughs  for  every  line  :— 
Cambyses*  roaring  Romans  beat  at  least 
The  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybele's  priest. — 

LIX. 
Then  there's  my  gentle  Euphues,  who,  they  say, 

Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me; 
He'll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 
Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway 

And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three 
And  that  deep-mouth'd  Boeotian,  "Savage  Landor, 
Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Southey's  gander. 

LX. 
John  Keats— -who  was-  kill'd  off  by  one  critique,     t 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great,  « 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late1 
Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 

Poor  fellow !  his  was  an  untoward  fate : 
Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle,* 
Should  let  itself  be  snufTd  out  by  an  article. 

LXI. 
The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretenders 

To  that  which  none  ^ill  gain— or  none  will  know 
The  conqueror  at  least ;  wno,  ere  Time  renders 

His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 
Above  his  burnt-out  brain  and  sapless  cinders. 

If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  but  low 
Their  chances ;  they're  too  numerous,  like  the  thirt ' 
Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annals  wax'd  but  dirty 
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LXII. 
This  is  the  literary  lower  empire, 

Where  the  Pratorian  bands  take  up  the  matter  ;— 
A  *'  dreadful  trade,"  like  his  who  "  gathers  sam 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  sooth  and  flatter,  [phire,* 
With  the  same  feelings  as  you'd  coax  a  vampire. 

Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire, 
I'd  try  conclusions  with  those  janizaries, 
And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  is. 

LXUI. 
I  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  turn 

Their  flanks :— but  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while 
With  such  small  near  to  give  myself  concern : 

Indeed  I've  not  the  necessary  bile ; 
My  natural  temper's  really  aught  but  stern, 

And  even  my  Muse's  worst  reproof's  a  smile; 
And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modest  curtsy, 
And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 
My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 

Among  lire  poets  and  blue  ladies,  pass'd 
With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile. 

Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last, 
Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gaily  class'd 
Among  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 
The  sun's  true  son— no  Taper,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 
His  morns  he  pass'd  in  business— which,  dissected, 

Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing, 
That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Nessue  garb  of  mortal  clothing, 
And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected. 

And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 
All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good— 
Which  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time  it  should. 

LXVI. 
His  Afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits,  luncheons, 

Lounging,  and  boxing ;  and  the  twilight  hour 
In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons,  [flower 

Call'd  "  Parks,"  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor 
Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchings ; 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  only  "  bower  " 
(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 
Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  fresh  air. 

LXVIL 
Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world ! 

Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels, 

then  roar  [hurl'd 

Through  street  and  square  fast-flashing  chariots, 

like  hamess'd  meteors  i  then  along  the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting ;  then  festoons  are  twirl'd ; 

Then  roll  the  brasen  thunders  of  the  door, 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  "  Or  Molu." 

LXVUI. 
Then  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy;   there  the 
waits— 
The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think— 

Makea  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 
Baloon,  room,  hall  o'erflow  beyond  their  brink, 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 
'Mid  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  climb, 
And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 


LXIX. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 
Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  corner, 

A  door  that's  in,  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way, 
Where  he  may  fix  himself,  like  small  "Jack 

And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may,    [Horner,* 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scorncr, 

Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator, 

Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 
But  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by ;  and  he 

Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share. 
Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glittering  sea 

Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 
He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be ; 

Dissolving  in  the  waits  to  some  soft  air, 
Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill, 
Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXXI. 
Or,  If  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 

Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbor's  bride, 
Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  ] 

Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 
Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste:  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide. 
Amongst  a-people  famous  for  reflection. 
Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  i 

LXXIL 
But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  i 

Or,  if  forestall' d,  get  opposite  and  ogle.— 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments !  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle, 
Which  sits  forever  upon  memory's  crupper. 

The  ghost  of  vonish'd  pleasures  once  in  vogue !  2H 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  ball. 

LXXIII. 
But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 

Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue. 
And  watch,  and  ward ;  whose  plans  a  word  too  much 

Or  little  overturns ;  and  not  the  few 
Or  many  (for  the  number's  sometimes  such) 

Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new, 
Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  ww*^ 
Permits  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LXXIV. 
Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome, 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger, 
Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom. 

Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 
As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.    Some 

Talk  about  poetry,  and  "  rack  and  manger,** 
And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble  ;— 
I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 

LXXV. 

They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth— it  is  antici- 
pated; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sous ; 
Their  vigor  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated;    [Jew; 

Their  cash  comes  Jrom,  their  wealth  goes  to,  a 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes*  crew ; 
And,   having   voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord.       [whored 
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LXXVI. 

•Where  is  the  world?"  cries  Young,  at  eighty— 

"Where 

The  world  in  which  a  man  was  born  ? "    Alas ! 

Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ?  '  Twat  there— 

I  look  for  it— 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass  I 
Crack'd,  shiver'd,  vanish'd,  scarcely  gased  on,  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

LXXVII. 
Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  ?  God  knows : 

Where  little  Castlereagh  ?   The  devil  can  tell : 
Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 
k»  Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell  ? 

Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes  ? 
And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved 
well? 

Where  are  those  martvr'd  saints,  the  Five  per  Cents? 
And  where— oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Rents  ? 

^^~  Lxxvni. 

/"TOiere's  Brummel  ?    Dish'd.    Where's  Long  Pole 
I  Wellesley?    Diddled.  [the Third? 

J        Where's  Whitbread  ?  Bommily  ?  Where's  George 
fl     Where  is  his  will  ?    (That's  not  so  soon  unriddled.) 
I  j       And  where  is  "Fum"  the  Fourth,  our  "royal  bird  ?' 
i    Gome  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  to  be  fiddled 
I       Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard :        [ing 
"Cawme,  eaw  thee,"  for  six  months  hath  been  hatch- 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXIX. 
Where  is  Lord  This  ?    And  where  my  Lady  That  ? 

The  Honorable  Mistresses  and  Misses  ? 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  opera  hat, 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried :  (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  perform'd  of  late.) 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  London  hisses  ? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles  ?  Turn'd  as  usual.  Where 
My  friends  the  Whigs  ?    Exactly  where  they  were. 

LXXX. 
Where  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses  ? 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent.    Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is,— 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies'     [nels  ? 

Of  fashion,— say  what  streams  now  fill  those  chan- 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes, 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers; 

8ome  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks:  [mothers; 
Some  maids  have  been  made  wives— some  merely 

Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  miry  looks : 
In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers.  [is 

There's  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange 

The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

LXXXH. 
Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age ;  in  seven 

I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarchs  to 
The  humblest  individual  under  heaven, 

Than  might  suffice  a  moderate  century  through. 
I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  not  even 

Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  new. 
Nought's  permanent  among  the  human  race, 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 


LXXXIII. 

I  have  teen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  onite  *  fmritffr 
^FhflP*  W  * _ ,  *t'rn     '  ^*™  *"""»  *  twiw 

(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider, 
If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  "  blue  Peter," 
And  sail  for  a  new  theme :  I  have  seen — and  shook 

To  see  it— the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  caress'd; 

But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best 

LXXXIV. 
I  have  seen  the  landholders  without  a  rap— 

I  have  seen  Joanna  Southcote — I  have  seen 
The  House  of  Commons  turn'd  to  a  tax-trap- 

I  have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  queen  ■ 
I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  fool's  cap— 

I  have  seen  a  Congress  doing  all  that's  mean— 
I  have  seen  some  nations,  like  o'erloaded  asses, 
Kick  ojT  their  burdens— meaning  the  high  classes. 

LXXXV. 

I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers,  and 
Interminable — not  eternal— speaker* — 

I  have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land— 
I  have  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  squeakers— 

I  have  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 
By  slaves  on  horseback— I  have  seen  malt  liquors 

Exchang'd  for  "  thin  potations  "  by  John  Bull— 

I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  foot 

LXXX  VI. 

But  u  carpe  diem,"  Juan,  "  carpe,  carpe ! " 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devour'd  by  the  same  harpy. 

"  Life's  a  poor  player  "—then  "  play  out  the  play, 
Ye  villains ! "  and,  above  all,  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say: 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  teem,  but  always  what  you  see. 

lxxxvh. 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 

Of  what  befell  our  hero,  in  the  land 
Which  'tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vaunt  as 

A  moral  country  ?    But  I  hold  my  hand— 
For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis ; 

But  'tis  as  well  at  once  to  understand, 
You  are  no*  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet. 

lxxxvui. 

What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My  topic,  with,  of  course,  the  due  restriction 

Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy ; 
And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 

And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me. 
Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 

Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.    Ne'er  doubt 

Thie    when  I  speak,  I  don't  hint,  but  epeak  0*4 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth    [ess » 
Offspring  of  some  sage,  husband-hunting  count 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of 'more  worth 
(I  mean  in  fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  earth, 
Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fount  Is— 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  In  for  damages, 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  1 
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"""       yde  unread  events 
j        ^o  forth,  thou ~ 
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rents  of  time.  A      Tl 

lay,  which  I  will  biolj 


Jt  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme,        J      la 
>exng  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime, 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
So  much  the  better !— I  may  stand  alone. 
Bat  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  a  throne 


Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lantta, 
Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.    Every  loam 

Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit, 
But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 

Republics  also  get  involved  a  bit ; 
Colombia's  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 

On  'Change ;  and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru. 

Host  get  itself  discounted  by  a  Jew. 


CANTO  XII. 


Or  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 
Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  man ;  it  ia— I  really  scarce  know  what ; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage, 

And  don't  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at— 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page, 

Black-letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 

Grows  griasled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were  ;— 

n. 

Too  old  for  youth— too  young,  at  tnirty-five, 
To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threscore— 

I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 
But,  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bore : 

Love  lingers  still,  although  'twere  late  to  wive ; 
And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion's  o'er; 

And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination, 

Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation. 


vn. 

Why  call  the  miser  miserable  ?  as 

I  said  before:  the  frugal  life  is  hie, 
Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise:  a  hermit  would  not  bus* 
Canonisation  for  the  self-same  cause, 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  anateritaeaf 
Because,  you'll  say,  nought  calls  for  such  %  trial  5- 
Then  there's  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

vux  • 

He  is  your  only  poet ;— passion,  pure 
And  sparkling  on  from  heap  to  heap,  displays 

Pomeufd,  the  ore,  of  which  mere  hopes  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep :  the  golden  rays 

Flash  up  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure ; 
On  him  the  diamond  pours  its  brilliant  blase; 

While  the  mild  emerald's  beam  shades  down  the  dyes 

Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 

IX. 


m. 


Oh  gold !  why  call  we  misers  miserable  ? 

Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pall ; 
Theirs  is  the  best  bower-anchor,  the  chain  cable 

Which  holds  fast  other  pleasures  great  and 
Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table, 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  \11, 
And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing, 
Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  ch< 
paring. 

Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker ; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss  ; 
But  making  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker. 

And  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross 
(Which  will  come  over  things,)  beats  love  or  liqi 

The  gamester's  counter,  or  the  statesman's  drou. 
Oh  gold !  I  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper. 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bark  of  vapor. 
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Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world?    Who  reign 
O'er  Congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  ? 

Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain  [ber  all  ? 
That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak  and  gib* 

Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 
Or  pleasure  ?  Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all  ? 

The  shade  of  Bonaparte's  noble  daring  ?— 

Jew  Bothsehild,  and  his  fellow,  Christian  Baring. 


VI. 


The  lands  on  either  side  are  his :  the  ship 

From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay,  unloads 
For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip ; 
Beneath  his  oars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads, 
g  And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora's  Up ; 
I     His  very  cellars  might  be  kings*  abodes ; 
I  While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call, 
T  Commands— the  intellectual  lord  of  alL 

X. 
Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind* 

To  build  a  college,- or  to  found  a  race, 
A  hospital,  a  church — and  leave  behind 

Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  mot : 
Perhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  mankind 

Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  ba 
Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation. 
Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 


XI. 

But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 

May  bevthe  hoarder's  principle  of  action, 
The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease  :— » 

What  is  his  own  f    Go—look  at  each  1 

are,  ravels,  loves— do  these  bring  i 

Than  the  mere  plodding  through  each"  vulgar 
Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  ?  Lean  miser !  [fraction  ?" 
Let   spendthrift's   heirs  inquire  of 


r 


XII. 


How  beauteous  are  rouleaus !  how  charming  < 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 

(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crest 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  i 

But)  of  fine  unclipp'd  gold,  where  dully  rests 
Some  likeness  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines, 

Of  modern,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp  i— 

Tea  1  ready  money  is  Aladdin's  lamp. 
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XX. 


"Lore  role*  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove ;"  for 
Is  heaven,  and  heaven  if  love  :M— so  sings  the 

Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove, 
(A  thing  with  poetry  in  general  hard.) 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  "  the  grove," 
At  least  it  rhymes  to  "  love ; "  but  I'm  prepared 

To  doubt  no  less  than  landlords  of  their  rental) 

If  "  courts  "  and  "  camps  "  be  quite  so  sentimem 

XIV. 
But  if  love  don't,  cash  does,  and  cash  alone : 

Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides : 
Without  cash,  camps  were  thin  and  courts  were  none; 

Without  cash,  Malthus  tells  you,  "take  no  brides." 
60  cash  rules  love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 

High  ground,  as  Virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides ; 
And,  as  for4*  heaven"  being  "love,"  why  not  say 
Is  yja*  ?  Heaven  is  not  love,  'tis  matrimony,  [honey 


Uvja*? 


XV. 


Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 

Excepting  marriage  ?  which  is  love,  no  doubt, 
After  a  sort:  but  somehow  people  never  [out 

With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  have  help'd 
Lore  may  exist  with  marriage,  and  thould  ever, 
.    And  marriage  also  may  exist  without, 
But  love  tan*  bans  is  both  a  sin  and  shame, 
And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 


XVI. 
Now  if  tile  "court"  and  " camp "  and " grove 

Becruited  all  with  constant  married  men, 
Who  never  coveted  their  neighbor's  lot, 

I  say  thai  line's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen  :— 
Strange  too  in  my  "  buon  camerado  "  Scott, 

So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 
My  Jeffrey  held  him  up  as  an  example 
To  me,— of  which  these  morals  are  a  sample. 


XVII. 
if  I  don't  succeed,  I  have  succeeded, 
id  that's  enough ;  succeeded  in  my  youth, 
rhe  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed: 

And  my  success  produced  what  I  in  sooth 
Cared  most  about ;  it  need  not  now  be  pleaded— 

Wbate'er  it  was,  'twas  mine ;  I've  paid,  in  truth, 
Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  success, 
But  have  not  learn'd  to  wish  it  any  less. 

xvm. 

That  suit  in  Chancery,— which  some  persons  pleaded 
In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they. 

In  the  faith  of  their  procreative  creed, 
Baptise  posterity,  or  future  clay,— 

To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 
To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way; 

Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 

No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 


\     Wh 


XIX. 

Why,  I'm  posterity— and  so  are  you; 

And  whom  do  we  remember  ?  Not  a  hundred. 
We*e  every  memory  written  down  all  true,    [der*d 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be  but  blun- 
Cven  Plutarch's  lives  have  but  ptek'd  out  a  few, 

And 'gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thun- 
And  Iftltfbrd,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  [der'd ; 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  Me. 


people  all,  of  every  degree, 
Te  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers, 

In  this  twelfth  canto  'tis  my  wish  to  be  \ 

As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  indlters 

Malthus  and  Wilberforoe :  the  last  set  free  \ 

The  negroes,  and  is  worth  a  million  fighters ;      ', 

While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  whites,      \ 

And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  write*  A 

"*""  XXI. 

I'm  serious— so  are  all  men  upon  paper : 

And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation, 
And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper  ? 

Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steamboats  of  vapor ; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 
Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXII. 
That's  noble !  that's  romantic !  For  my  part, 

I  think  that  "  philo-genitiveness  "  is— 
(Now  here's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart, 

Though  there's  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  this, 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart : 

But  I'm  resolved  to  say  nought  that's  amiss)— 
I  say,  methinks,  that  "philo-genitiveness" 
Might  meet  from  men  aJittle  more  forgiveness. 

XXIII. 

'nd  now  to  business.    Oh,  my  gentle  Juan ! 

Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  place 
Where  every  kind  of  mischiefs  daily  brewing, 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race, 
Tis  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one ; 

Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 
Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land, 
Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 

XXIV. 
What  with  a  small  diversity  of  climate, 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate. 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate  * 
All  countries  have  their  "  lions,"  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie* 

XXV. 

But  1  am  sick  of  politics.    Begin 

"  Paulo  majora."    Juan,  undecided 
Among  the  paths  of  being  "  taken  in," 

Above  the  ice  had  like  skater  glided : 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  totalisation, 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 

iut  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 
•   Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths  of  snows: 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 

To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 
Quicksilver  small-talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 
With  the  kind  world's  amen—"  Who  would  htv« 
thought  it?" 
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xxvn. 

The  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes, 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  diepoetion, 
(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  surprise 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition, 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies9 

To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition;) 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history, 
i  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 


xxvm. 

The  women  much  divided— as  is  usual 

Among  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great.        [all- 
Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state, 
Bince  I've  grown  moral :  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate ; 
And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 
Among  you,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX. 
In  one  point  only  were  you  settled— and 

Ton  had  reason ;  'twas  that  a  young  child  of  grace, 
As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land, 

And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 
Howe'er  our  fc^^T)^  J«««  ™*gfrf  «*nmrnand 

Himself  for  nve^  four.  threej>r  two  v~fel»*  space, 
Would  be  much  better  tangBTbeueath  the  eye 
Of  peftesseT whose  foLlie84iad  run  dry/    " 

XXX. 

80  first  there  was  a  generous  emulation, 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competition 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 
As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition, 

It  had  been  an  affront  on  this  occasion 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition, 

Bat  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she  sages, 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  "  Hallam's  Middle  Ages," 

XXXI. 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
•  A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough— 
Begg'd  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  "  out"— 

For  that's  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now, 
Meaning  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  rout, 

And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show : 
And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 
Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  money.) 

XXXII. 

How  all  the  needy  honorable  misters, 
Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy, 

The  watchful  mothers  and  the  careful  sisters, 
(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 

At  making  matches,  where  "  'tis  gold  that  glisten," 
Than  their  he  relatives,)  like  flies  o'er  candy, 

Buss  round  "  the  Fortune  "  with  their  busy  battery, 

To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery ! 

XXXIII. 
Bach  aunt,  eaeh  cousin  hath  her  speculation ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  disco 
Buch  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I've  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
M  Tantssne ! "    Such  the  virtues  of  high  station, 

Even  in  the  hopeful  isle,  whose  outlet 's  "  Dover ! "' 
While  the  pour  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  caret, 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 
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XXXIV. 
Some  are  soon  bagg'd,  but  some  reject  feat  doe* 

'Tis  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin, 

(Friends  of  the  party,)  who  begin  aocassli 
Such  as—"  Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  sra 
chosen 

Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
To  hi*  billets?  Why  waits  with  him?  Why,  I  pay, 
Look  yet  last  nfeht,  and  yet  say  no  to-day  ? 

XXXV. 

"  Why  ?— Why  ?— Besides,  Fred,  really  wai  attscM; 

Twas  not  her  fortune— he  has  enough  without: 
The  time  will  come  she'll  wish  that  she  had  matcM 

80  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt:— 
But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hateh'd, 

As  I'll  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout: 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better- 
Pray,  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter?" 

XXXVI. 
Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 

Are  spurn'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 
After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 

Upon  the  sweep-stakes  for  substantial  wirea: 
And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  dnf* 
It  sooths  the  awkward  squad  of  the  dejected 
To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected* 

xxxvn. 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  long  pursuer. 
'  Worn  out  with  importunity ;  or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  st  si 
A  hasy  widower  turn'd  of  forty's  sure* 
(If  'tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 
To  draw  a  high  prise :  now,  howe'er  he  got  her.  1 
See  nought  more  strange  in  this  than  t'other  totter/ 

xxxvra. 

I,  for  my  part— (one  "  modern  instance"  more,) 
"True,  'tis  a  pity— pity  'tis,  'tis  true"- 

Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score, 
Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  few; 

But  though  I  also  had  reform'd  before 
Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two,    u 

I'll  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice—     J 

That  the  young  lady  made  a  monstrous  cbofes,   J 

XXXIX. 

Oh,  pardon  my  digression— or  at  least 
Peruse  1    Tis  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast: 
For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  sealous  priest, 
My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 

All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  placet, 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

XL. 

But  now  I'm  going  to  be  immoral ;  new 
I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  art* 

Not  as  they  ought  to  be :  for  I  avow, 
That  till  we  see  what's  what  in  fact,  we're  ftf 
gmvinuch  improjament  with  that  virtaoaspW 
WhichsTrtmsthe  surface,  leaving  scarce*** 

Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Xjf* 

Only  to  keep  its  oorn  at  the  old  price.     > 
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XIX 
But  first  of  Httle  Leila  we'll  dispose ; 

For,  like  a  day-dawn,  she  wee  young  end 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  enowe 

Which  axe  more  pure  then  pleasant  to  be 
like  many  people  every  body  knows, 

Don  Joan  wae  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  bis  infant  charge, 
Who  might  not  profit  much  oy  being  at 


pure, 


XLII. 
Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor, 

(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same :) 
And  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stand  neuter, 

For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  blame : 
80,  when  he  saw  each  ancient  danwa  suitor, 

To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame, 
Consulting  the  "  8ociety  for  Vice 
Suppression,"  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XLIII. 
Olden  she  was— but  had  been  very  young : 

Virtuous  she  wae— and  had  been,  I  behove. 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That—but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 
An  echo  of  a  syllable  that's  wrong : 

In  fact,  there's  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle, 
Which  is  the  cud  eechew'd  by  human  cattle. 

XLIV. 
Moreover  I've  remark'd,  (and  I  was  once 

A  slight  observer  in  a  modest  way,) 
And  so  may  every  one  except  a  dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay, 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 

Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 
Axe  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  wo 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 

XLV. 
While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 

By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion, 
Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you, 

Or  what's  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  fashion, — 
The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you, 

Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on ; 
Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 


Id  be  so,      f> 
lly  picture,  ta 

*  may  know    / 
1  by  lecture,  /  Tl 
fofield  show / 
smart,      J       Of 


XLVI. 
Now,  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter, 

As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 
I  think  you'll  find  from  many  a  family  picture, 

That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as 
The  world  by  experience  rather  than 

Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfield 
Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage 
Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a  heart. 

-**•  XLVII. 

I  said  thatXady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk'd  about— 

As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty  ? 
Bat  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  scandal  stalk'd  about  \ 

She  merely  wae  deem'd  amiable  and  witty, 
And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  about ; 

Then  she  wae  given  to  charity  and  pity, 
And  pase'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 
For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 


XLVUX 

High' in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own. 
She  wae  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young, 

Whenever— which  means  every  day— they'd  shown 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did's  unknown, 
Or,  at  the  least,  would  lengthen  out  my  song  j— 

In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  Bast 

Had  raised  an  interest  in  her  which  increased. 

XLIX. 
Juan,  too,  wae  a  sort  of  favorite  with  her, 

Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom* 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  not  so  altogether ; 

Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 
And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew  whither : 

Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him, 
At  least  entirely— for  he  had  seen  too  many 
Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 


And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age, 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  fates,  forsooth. 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage, 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 

Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so  weight/. 

< 

LI. 
How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter,— 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 

Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large, 
Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  lord  mayor's  barge, 
To  the  next  comer ;  or— as  it  will  tell 
More  Muse-like— like  Cytherea's'shelL 

LII. 
I  call  such  things  transmission ;  for  there  is 

A  floating  balance  of  accomplishment 
Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 

According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent. 
8ome  waits ;  some  draw ;  some  fathom  the  abyss 

Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 
With  music ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits, 
While  others  have  a  genius  turn'd  for  fits. 


LIII. 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 
Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays, 
ay  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 
With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days, 
The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  vestals  claim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  "  elegant "  et  cetera,  in  fresh  batches- 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

LIV. 
But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.    'Tis 

Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 
That  from  the  first  of  cantos  up  to  this, 

I've  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 
These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourish* 

Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 
And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture 
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LY. 


My  Muses  do  not  em  a  pinch  of  rosin 
About  what* s  eall'd  success,  or  not  succeeding. 

Saeh  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they've 
chosen ; 
Tie  a  "  great  moral  lesson  "  they  are  reading. 

i  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dosen 
Cantos  would  do ;  but,  at  Apollo's  pleading, 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 

I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVI. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 

Yclept  the  great  world ;  for  it  Is  the  least, 
Although  the  highest :  but  as  swords  hare  hilts 

By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased, 
When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tuts, 

Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east, 
Must  still  obey  the  high— which  is  their  handle, 
Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing 
candle. 

LVn. 
He  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 

Well  look'd  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 
Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass ; 

J&jdoes  nor  good  nor  harm,  being  merely  meant 
To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class, 

And  draw  them  nightly  when  a  ticket's  sent : 
And  what  with  masquerades,  and  tttes,  and  balls, 
For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 


LVIII. 
A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 

And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play ; 
For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 

"  The  royal  game  of  goose,"  as  I  may  say, 
Where  every  body  has  some  separate  aim, 

An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay— 
The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 
The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

UX. 

I  don't  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits : 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots ; 

Yet  many  have  a  method  more  reticular— 
"  Fishers  for  men,"  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes ; 

For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady, 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding-dresses  ready. 

LX. 
Perhaps  you'll  have  a  letter  from  tho  mother, 

To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann'd; 
Perhaps  you'll  have  a  visit  from  the  brother, 

All  strut,  and  stays,  'and  whiskers,  to  demand 
What  «  your  intentions  are  ? " — One  way  or  other 

It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand; 
And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours,    * 
You'll  add  to  matrimony's  list  of  cures. 

LXI. 
I've  known  a  dozen  weddings  made  even  tkut, 

And  some  of  them  high  names :  I  have  also  known 
Young  men  who — though  they  hated  to  discuss 

Pretensions  which  they  never  dream'd  to  have 
Yet  neither  frighten'd  by  a  female  fuss,     [shown— 

Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 
And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair, 
In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 


lxh. 

There's  also  nightly,  to  the  unrnttrntai, 
A  peril— not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage. 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated: 
It  is— I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 

The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated— 
It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carriage— 

But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 

"  Coukur  de  rose,"  who's  neither  white  nor  scarlet 

LXIII. 

8uch  is  your  oold  coquette,  who  can't  my  "  No," 
And  won't  say  "Yes,"  and  keeps  you  on  tad 

On  a  lee-shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow—        [off-kg, 
Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd,  with  an  inwiri 

This  works  a  wogd  of  sentimental  wo,     [scoffing; 
And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  their  coffin ; 

But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation, 

Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

lxiv. 

"  Ye  gods,  I  grow  a  talker ! "    Let  us  prate. 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I  place  it  stoma* 
Is  when,  without  regard  to  "  Church  or  State," 

A  wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  upright  earnest 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women's  rate— 

(Such,  early  traveller!  is  the  truth  thouleanwsi)- 
But  in  old  England,  when  a  young  bride  em, 
Poor  thing !  Eve's  was  a  trifling  case  to  hers ; 

LXV. 

For  'tis  a  low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawsuit 
Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  the  sane  sen 

Can't  form  a  friendship  but  the  world  o'erawei  it 
Then  there's  the  vulgar  trick  of  those  d— * 
damages! 

A  verdict— grievous  foe  to  those  whd  cause  Hi- 
Forms  a  sad  elhnax  to  romantic  homages; 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleaders, 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers ! 

LXVI. 
But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  raw  beginners; 

A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  sinnsflt 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocraey; 
You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners, 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy, 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste— 
And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  taste. 

LXYH. 
Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 

Of  a  mere  novice,  h*A.  one  safeguard  more? 
For  he  was  sick— no,  'twas  not  the  word  rick  I  mestf 

But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before, 
That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak ;— I  »••» 

But  this  much,  and  no  sneer  against  tbe  show 
Of  white  cliffs,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  btaersto* 

intra 

Tithes,  taxes,'  duns,  and  doors  with  double  knot*** 

♦    LXVIII. 
But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  'W8I*T 

Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  for P 
And  passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  frantic,  [•» 

Into  a  country  where  'tis  half  a  fashion, 
8eem'd  to  him  half  commercial,  hah*  pedantic, 

Howe'er  he  migb'  esfeeiu  this  moral  nation: 
Besides,  (alas !  hit  'aste— forgive  and  pity  0 
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LXIX. 
I  lay  it  /rsf— for  he  found  out  at  but, 

But  by  degree*,  that  they  were  fairer  far 
Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 

Beneath  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  star*— 
▲  farther  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste ; 

Yet  inexperience  could  not  he  his  bar 
To  taste :— the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confess, 
Ttatnoveltiea  .please less  than  they  m 

EH—    " 

Though  travell'd,  I  hare  never  had  the  luck  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place,  Timbuctoo, 
Where  geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 

With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to— 
For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afiric  like  "  bos  piger : " 

But  if  I  had  been  at  Timbuctoo,  there 

No  doubt  X  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair. 

LXXI. 
It  is.    I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white ; 

But  I  suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black. 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eyesight. 

Aak  a  blind  man,  the  best  judge.   You'll  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position— but  I'm  right ; 

Or  if  I'm  wrong,  I'll  not  be  ta'en  aback  :— 
He  hath  no  morn  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within ;  and  what  seest  thou  ?    A  dubious  spark, 

LXXII. 
But  I'm  relapsing  into  metaphysics, 

That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 
Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics, 

Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a  dying  flame 
And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 

And  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame, 
Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  price, 
Those  Polar  summers,  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 

LXXIII. 
Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 

Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  fishes  ;— 
Not  that  there's  not  a  quantity  of  those 

Who  hare  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wishes, 
like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows* 

Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious: 
They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 
As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

lxxiv.  rf 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outsides.       / 
I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty       / 

At  the  first  blush ;  for  a  fair  Briton  hides  / 

Half  her  attractions— probably  from  pity*-     / 

And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides,  / 

That  storms  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city ;     / 

But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 

She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 

LXXV. 

She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb, 
Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning, 

Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb, 
Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia' s  glance  is  burning ; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras  (which  I  still  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 

And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily)— 
88 


LXXVI. 
She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 

Others,  in  that  off-hand  and  dashing  style 
Which  takes  so  much— so  give  the  devil  his  duei 

Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 
Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  aa  saving  time  and  toil,) 
But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  trouble 
Well  cultivated,  It  will  render  double. 

LXXVII.  *£~ 

And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  "  grande  passion," 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed ; 
Nine  times  in  ten  'tis  but  caprice  or  fashion, 

Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead, 
The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on, 

Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed ; 
But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  tornado, 
For  there's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 

LXXVIIL 
The  reason's  obvious :  if  there's  an  eclat, 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  aa.«k>  the  Parias; 
And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law  [various, 

.    Have  fill'd  their  papers  with  their  comments 
^  Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

j(The  hypocrite !)  will  banish  them  like  Manus, 
Jo  sit  amid  the  ruins  of  their  guilt : 
(    For  Fame's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt. 

I  LXXIX. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be ;— it  is 

A  comment  on  the  Gospel's  "  Sin  no  more, 
And  be  thy  sins  forgiven  :  "—but  upon  this 

I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 
Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss, 

An  erring  woman  finds  an  opener  door 
For  her  return  to  virtue — as  they  call 
The  lady  who  should  be  at  home  to  all. 

LXXX. 

For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it, 
Jfnowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it, 
And  care  but  for  discoveries  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you'll  never  bind.it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads, 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented 

LXXXI. 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder'd 
Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind : 

Besides,  he  had  not  seen,  of  several  hundred, 
A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 

A  little  "blase"— 'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 
At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind: 

And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success, 

No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXH. 
He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights— 

The  parliament  and  all  the  other  houses; 
Had  sate  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights, 

To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  routed  not  (rousts) 
The  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights,4 

Which  fiash'd  as  far  as  where  the  musk-buL 
browses: 
He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne- 
But  Grey  was  not  arrived,  and -Chatham  gone. 
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LXXXUJ. 
He  saw,  however,  at  the  closing  teuton, 

That  noble  sight,  when  natty  free  the  nation, 
A  king  in  constitutional  possession 

Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station, 
Though  despots  know  it  not— till  the  progression 

Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 
Tis  not  mere  splendor  makes  the  show  august 
To  eye  or  heart— it  is  the  people's  trust. 

lxxxiv. 

There  too  he  saw  (whate'er  he  may  be  now) 
A  prince,  the  prince  of  princes,  at  the  time, 

With  fascination  in  his  very  bow, 
And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 

Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 
He  had  then  the  grace  too,  rare  in  every  dime, 

Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau,  * 

!  A  flnish'd  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 

LXXXV. 
And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said,  , 

Into  the  best  society :  and  there 
Occur'd  what  often  happens,  I'm  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire :  / 

The  talent  and  good  humor  he  displayed, 

Besides  the  mark'd  distinction  of  his  air,  < 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation, 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXVI. 

But  what,  and  where,  with  w^ptn,  and  when,  and 
Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together ;  [why, 

And  as  my  object  is  -morality, 
(Whatever  people  say,)  I  don't  know  whether 

I'll  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry, 
But  harrow  up  his  feelings  till  they  wither, 

And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos, 

As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.* 

LXXXVII. 
Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 

Ends.    When  the  body  of  the  book's  begun, 
You'll  find  it  of  a  different  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  'twill  be  when  do: 
The  plan  at  present's  simply  in  concoction. 

I  can't  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on ; 
That's  your  affair,  not  mine :  a  real  spirit 
8hould  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  it ; — 
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LXXXVIH. 
"And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles, 

Remember,  reader  I  you  have  had  before 
The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  battles 

That  e'er  were  brew'd  from  elements  of  gore, 
Besides  the  most  sublime  of— Heaven  knows  what 
else: 

An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more — 
But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy, 
Will  turn  upon  "  political  economy." 

LXXXIX. 
That  is  your  present  theme  for  popularity : 

Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a  stake, 
It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity, 

To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 
My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity, 

Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 
Meantime  read  all  the  national  debt-sinkers, 
And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  our  great  thinkers, 


canto  xm. 


1  vow  mean  to  be  serious  j— it  is  time, 
Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem'd  too 

A  jest  at  vice  by  virtue's  call'd  a  crime, 
And  critically  held  as  deleterious : 

Besides,  the  sad's  a  source  of  the  sublime, 
Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  weary  us ; 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and 

As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 

II. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 
('Tis  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  1 

In  pedigrees  by  those  who  wander  still 
Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 

Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  father's  wOl, 
And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most abosma\ 

In  Britain — which  of  course  true  patriots  find  • 

The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

in. 

I'll  not  gainsay  them ;  it  is  not  my  cue : 
I  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best: 

An  eye's  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 
Is  no  great  matter,  so  'tis  in  request : 

'Tis  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue— 
The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  test. 

The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair;  and  no  mam 

Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there's  a  plain  woman. 

IV. 

And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  corner  turn'd  for  days 

More  quiet,  when  our  moon's  no  more  at  full, 
We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise; 

Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 
Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  wayVf 

Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face  / 

Hint,  that  'tis  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 
I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 

^Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Tqcir  post ;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera, 

for  they  have  pass'd  life's  equinoctial  line ; 
But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline ; 
And  county  meetings  and  the  Parliament, 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent. 

rV  vi. 

And  is  there  not  religion  and  reform,  [tion  ?  * 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call'd  the  "n* 

The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm  ? 
The  landed  and  the  money'd  speculation  ? 

The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 
Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination  ? 

Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure ; 

Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 
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vn. 


Rough  Johnson,  thie  gnat  moralist,  profess'd, 
Bight  honestly,  «  he  liked  an  honest  hater—"* 

The  only  troth  that  yet  hat  been  confess'd 
Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest  ;— 
For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator, 

And  gase  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is, 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles ; 

vm. 

Bat  neither  lore,  nor  hate  in  much  ezeess ; 

Though  'twas  not  once  so.   If  I  sneer  sometimes, 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less, 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  fail. 

IX. 

:  Of  all  tales,  'tis  the  saddest— and  more  sad, 
1      Because  it  makes  us  smile ;  his  hero's  right, 

•  And  still  pursues  the  right;— to  curb  the  bad, 
j      His  only  object,  and  'gainst  odds  to  fight, 

'  His  guerdon,  'tis  his  virtue  makes  him  mad ! 
t       But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight  :— 

:  A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 

.  By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought. 


Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrong. 
To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiff; 

Opposing  singly  the  united  strong, 
From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native  ;— 

Alas  i  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song, 
Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative  ? 

A  jest,  a  riddle,  fame  through  thick  thin  and  sought  ? 

And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote  ? 

XL 
(iervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away ; 

A  single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country ;— eeldom  since  that  day  [charm, 

Has  Spam  had  heroes.    While  Romance  could 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm, 
That  all  their  glory  as  a  composition 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition. 

xn. 

I'm  "at  my  old  Lunes  "—digression,  and  forget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville ; 
The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met, 
^jUthough  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill : 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net, 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will,) 
And  caught  them;  what  do  they  not  catch,  methinks? 
I'm  not  GSdipus,  and  life's  a  sphinx. 

xm. 

I  tell  the  tale  as  It  Is  told,  nor  dare 
To  venture  a  solution :  "  Davus  sum  1 " 

And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 
Sweet  Adeline,  amid  the  gay  world's  hum, 

Was  the  queen  bee,  the  glass  of  all  that's  fair ; 
Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women 

Hie  last's  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd,  [dumb, 

tnd  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 


XIV. 
Chaste  was  she  to  detraction's  desperation, 

And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well— 
A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable, 
Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion, 

Proud  of  himself  and  her ;  the  world  could  tell 
Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure  - 
She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 

XV. 

It  chanced  some  diplomatical  relations, 
Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 

Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 
Into  close  contact.    Though  reserved,  nor  caught 

By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  patience, 
And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 

And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 

In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 
And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as  | 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 
In  judging  men— when  once  his  judgment  was 

Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 
Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow, 
And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided, 
Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

xvn. 

His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions, 
Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirm'd  bat 

His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians     [more 
And  Medes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  went  before. 

His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 
Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 

What  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere  ague  still 

Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 

XVIII. 
' *  Tie  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 

But  do  you  more,  Sempronius— don't  deserve  It." 
And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less : 

Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 
Give  gently  way,  where  there's  too  great  a  press ; 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it,— 
For,  like  a  racer  or  a  boxer  training, 
Twill  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

XIX. 
Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior, 

As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great ; 
The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 
Upon :  for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 

Than  solitary  pride's  oppressive  weight, 
Which  mortals  generously  would  divide, 
By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  sequel ; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  samt« 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  free  qufll* 
At  which  all  modern  nations  vainly  aim ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater, 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  House  up  later. 
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XXI. 
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These  were  advantages :  and  then  he  thought— 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister— 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  hairing  been  himself  a  minister : 

Hj  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught, 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir; 

And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man, 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 

xxn. 

He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gravity ; 

He  almost  honor'd  him  for  his  docility, 
Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity, 

Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravity 

In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil's  ferti3i  yf 
If  that  the  weeds  o'erlive  not  the  first  crop,— 
For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 


xxni. 


\S 


And  then  he  talk'd  with  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places ; 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid, 
Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  graces. 

Of  courses  also  spake  they :  Henry  rid 
Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  races : 

And  Juan,  like  a  trueborn  Andialusian, 

Could  back  a  hone,  as  despots  ride  a  Russian. 

xxrv. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs, 
And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other— 

For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 
As  in  Freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 

Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts, 
His  manner  show' d  him  sprung  from  a  high  mother; 

And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 

To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  quality. 

XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square— for  we  will  break  no  squares 
By  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so  censorious, 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares, 
Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious, 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love's  affairs, 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious, 

That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare, 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Square. 

XXVI. 
Also  there  bin*  another  pious  reason 

For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous ; 
Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  season 

Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  house 
With  some  slight  heart-quake  of  domestic  treason— 

A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse : 
Such  I  might  stumble  over  unawares, 
Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 


XXVII. 
'Tis  true,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 

A  place  where  peccadilloes  are  unknown; 
But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly, 

For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 
Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place,  until  I 

Find  erne  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  shown, 
A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 
Such  are— but  I  have  lost  the  London  chart 


f% 


xxvm. 

At  Henry's  mansion,  then,  in  Blank 
Was  Juan  a  recherche,  welcome  guest, 

As  many  other  noble  scions  were ; 
And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  treat 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  every  where ; 
Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed's  the 

Recommendation,  and  to  be  well  dress'd 

Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest. 

XXIX. 
And  since  "  there's  safety  in  a  multitude 

Of  counsellors,"  as  Solomon  has  said, 
Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage  grave 

Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  display'd 
In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud, 

Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade, 
Which  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guesa 
Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness 


XXX. 


But  as  "there's  safety  grafted  in  the  number 
Of  counsellors  "  for  men,— thus  for  die  sex 

A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  virtue  slumber : 
Or,  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex-* 

Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 
'Mid  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks ; 

And  thus  with  women :  howsoe'er  it  shocks  some's 

Self-love,  there's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 
But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 

For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 
To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 
Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation, 

And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 
Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 
Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

xxxn. 

To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade : 
To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 

Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey*d 
In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 

A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid  5— 
A  gentle  genial  courtesy  of  mind,    ' 

To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for,  meritorious, 

Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious  r 

xxxin. 

Which  is  In  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 
A  dull  and  desolate  appendage.    Gase 

Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish'd  men 
Who  were  or  are  the  puppet  shows  of 

The  praise  of  persecution.    Oaxe  again 
On  the  most  favor'd ;  and,  amid  the  blase 

Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow*d, 

What  can  ye  recognise  ?— A  gilded  cloud 


XXXIV. 
fthere  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the 
Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  hne 

Of  any  thing  which  nature  would  express 
Just  as  a  Mandarin  finds  nothing  fine,— 

At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess 
That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please* 
Perhaps  we  have  borrow'd  this  from  the  ~ 
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XXXV. 


Feihape  from  Horace:  hit "  1W  admirari" 
Was  what  he  call'd  the  "  Art  of  Happiness ; " 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary, 
And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

However,  'tis  expedient  to  be  wary : 
Indifference  oertes  don't  produce  distress ; 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 

Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 

XXXVI. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent :  for, 


T7 


fNow  for  a  common-place !)  beneath  the 
As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within— <*  cetera.    Shall  I  go  on  ?— No. 
I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor : 

So  let  the  often-used  volcano  go. 
Poor  thing !  how  frequently,  by  me  and  others, 
It-hath  been  stirr'd  up,  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers. 

xxxvn. 

I'll  hare  another  figure  in  a  trice : 

What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  icr, 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 

Tet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price, 
About  a  liquid  glassful  will  remain : 

And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 

Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape : 

xxxvni. 

Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence, 

And  such  are  many — though  I  only  meant  her 
From  which  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons, 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter  :• 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  allj 
When  once  you've  broken  their  < 

XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a  North- West  passage 

Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 
And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 

Have  not  exactly  ascertain'd  the  Polo, 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lucky  presage,) 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal ; 
For  if  the  Pole's  not  open,  but  all  frost, 
(A  chance  still,)  'tis  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost. 

XL. 
And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 

With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  woman : 
While  those  who're  not  beginners,  should  have 

Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  Time  shall  summon 
With  his  gray  signal-flag ;  and  the  past  tense, 

The  dreary  "fuimu*  "  of  all  things  human, 
Must  be  declined,  whilst  life's  thin  thread's  spun  out 
Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout. 

XLI. 
But  heaven  must  be  diverted :  its  diversion 

Is  sometimes  truculent— but  never  mind: 
The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 

(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind : 
And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian, 

Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puasled  faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 


XUL 

The  English  winter— ending  in  July 
To  recommence  in  August— now  was  done. 

'Tis  the  postillion's  paradise :  wheels  fly ; 
On  roads  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a  run. 

But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy  ? 
Man's  pity's  for  himself  or  for  his  son, 

Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 

Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge 

XLIH. 
The  London  winter's  ended  in  Ju 

Sometimes  a  little  later.    I  don'tl 
In  this :  whatever  other  blunder*  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatherology, 

For  Parliament  is  our  barometer ; 
Let  Radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanac. 

XLIV. 
When  its  quicksilver's  down  at  aero,— lo ! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  Palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage ; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust,  and  Rotten  Bow 

Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age : 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces, 
Sigh— as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 
They  and  their  bills,  "  Arcadians  both,"  '  are  left 

To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 
Alas !  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft, 

What  hope  remains  ?  Of  hope  the  full  possession 
Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift, 

At  a  long  date— till  they  can  get  a  fresh  one,— 
Hawk'd  about  at  a  discount,  small  or  large  ;— 
Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

XLVI. 
But  these  are  trifles.    Downward  flies  my  Lord, 

Nodding  beside  my  Lady  in  his  carriage. 
Away !  away !  "  Fresh  horses !"  are  the  word, 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage ; 
The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored ; 

The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 
Their  fee ;  but,  ere  the  water'd  wheels  may  hiss  hence, 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a  small  reminiscence. 

XLvn. 

'Tis  granted ;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  diokey— 
That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen ; 

Also  my  Lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky, 
Trick'd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 

Can  paint,  "  Cosi  viaggino  i  ricchi!  " 
(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then, 

If  but  to  show  I've  travell'd ;  and  what's  travel. 

Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

XLVIH. 
The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 

Were  well  nigh  over.    'Tis  perhaps  a  pity, 
When  Nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her 

To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city, 
And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 

listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 
Ere  patriots  their  true  country  can  remember  ;— 
But  there's  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  tiU  September 
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XLIX. 
I've  done  with  my  tirade.    The  world  was  gone ; 

The  twice  two  thousand  for  whom  earth  was  made 
Were  Taniah'd  to  he  what  they  call  alone,— 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade, 
As  many  guests  or  more ;  before  whom  groan 

As  many  covers,  duly,  daily,  laid. 
Let  none  accuse  old  England's  hospitality— 
Its  quantity  is  hut  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 
Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed,  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers, 
The  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine ; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 
None  than  themselves  could  btfast  a  longer  line, 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  beauties 
And  oaks,  as  olden  as  their  pedigree,  [steers ; 

Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

LI. 
A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure :  such  is  modern  fame : 
vTis  pity  that  it  takes  no  further  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same ; 
When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows  cold. 

The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim— 
M  Departure,  for  his  country-seat  to-day, 
Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

LII. 
••  We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 

To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends ;  [correct, 

'Hid  whom,  we  have  heard  from  sources  quite 
The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends, 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  deck'd; 
Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition, 
The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  mission." 

LIII. 
And  thus  we  see— who  doubts  the  Morning  Post? 

(Whose  articles  are  like  the  "  thirty-nine," 
Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  most) — 

Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordsin'd  to  shine, 
Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host, 

With  those  who,  Pope  says, "  greatly  daring  dine." 
TIs  odd  but  true, — last  war,  the  news  abounded 
More  with  these  dinners  than  the  kill'd  or  wounded. 

LTV. 
Astnus:  •« On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand  dinner; 

Present,  lords  A.  B.  C."— Earls,  dukes,  by  name 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory's  winner : 

Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same         [here 
Column:  date,  "Falmouth.   There  has  lately  been 

The  slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  fame : 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret : 
The  vacancies  are  AlTd  up— see  Gasette." 

LV. 
To  Norman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  noble  pair, 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 

MU'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 

Withal :  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low, 
Because  the  menks  preferr'd  a  hill  behind, 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind. 


LVI. 


It  stood  embosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oaa 
Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally  [stroke; 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder- 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters— as  day  awoke, 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 

To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmur'd  like  a  bird. 

LVII. 
Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed: 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  steed 
With  their  green  faces  flx'd  upon  the  flood 

Lvra. 

Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade, 
Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsidixu? 

Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 
Quiet— sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 

Into  a  rivulet ;  and,  thus  allay'd, 
Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  Jtidray 

Its  windings  through  the  woods ;  now  clear,  now  blue, 

According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIX. 
A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile  [ftp*** 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Home's)  stood  halt 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screen'd  many  an  able. 

These  last  had  disappear' d— a  loss  to  art : 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil, 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 
Which  mourn'd  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's 
In  gasing  on  that  venerable  arch.  [march, 

LX. 
Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone : 
But  these  had  fallen  not,  when  the  friars  fell, 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  Us 
When  each  house  was  a  fbrtalice— as  tell      [throne* 

The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone,— 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. 

LXI. 
But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  child, 
With  her  son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round, 

Spared   by  some  chance  when  all   beside  was 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground.  £spo£Td; 

This  may  he  superstition,  weak  or  wild. 
But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

Lxn. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colorings, 

Through  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could  enter, 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings, 

Now  yawns  all  desolate :  now  loud,  now  fainter. 
The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  singi 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  choir 

Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench'd  like  fire. 
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ixra. 

Bot  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  if  winged  from  one  point  of  Heaven, 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 
Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 

Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 
8ome  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 

Back  to  the  night-wind  by  the  waterfall, 

And  harmonised  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 
Other*,  that  tome  original  shape  or  form, 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 
(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon'e  statue,  warm 

In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 
To  this  gray  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm. 

Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower: 
The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  but  such 
The  fact :— I've  heard  it,— once  perhaps  too  much. 

LXV. 
Amid  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  playM, 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint— 
8trange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 

And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint; 
The  spring  gusn'd  through  grim  mouths,  of  granite 

And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent    [made, 
Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 
lake  man's  Tain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVI. 
The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 
Elsewhere  preserved :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 

The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween : 
An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 

Still  unimpair'd,  to  decorate  the  scene ; 
The  rest  had  been  reform'd,  replaced,  or  sunk, 
And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

lxvu. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  jom'd 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur ;  but,  when  combined, 
Form'd  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Tet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind, 
At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts. 

We  gase  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature, 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

Lxvni. 

8teel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  gartered  earls, 

Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation ; 
And  Lady  Marys,  blooming  into  girls, 

With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station ; 
And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls : 

Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

LXIX. 
Judges,  in  very  formidable  ermine, 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invito 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorneys-general,  awful  to  the  sight, 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  "Star  Chamber"  than  of  "  Habeas  Corpus." 


LXX. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armor,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead ; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed; 

Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 
Nimrods,  whose  canvas  Bcarce  contain'd  the  steed; 

And  here  and  there  some  stern,  high  patriot  s{pod, 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  suei. 

LXXI. 

But,  ever  and  anon,  to  sooth  your  vision, 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 

There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore'a  :4 

Here  danced  Albano's  boys,  and  here  the  sea  sheens 
In  Vernet'e  ocean  lights ;  and  there  the  stories 

Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 

His,  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

LXXII. 
Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  light, 
Or  gloom  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 

Bronsed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite  :— 
But  lo !  a  Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight : 
His  bell-mouth'd  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Banish1 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst— What  ho !  a  flask  of  Rhenish. 

Lxxm. 

Ok,  reader !  if  that  thou  canst  read, — and  know 
*Tis  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read, 

To  constitute  a  reader ;  there  must  go 
Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  have  need. 

Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning,  (though 
That  clause  is  hard,)  and  secondly,  proceed ; 

Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end— or,  sinning 

In  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  beginning. 

LXXTV. 
But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late, 

While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear, 
Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 

Dan  Phoebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 
That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date, 

By  Homer's  "  Catalogue  of  Ships "  is  clear* 
But  a  mere  modern  must  be  moderate— 
I  spare  you,  then,  the  furniture  and  plate. 

LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  eiM 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweet*. 

The  corn  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 

In  russet  jacket :— lynx-like  is  his  aim, 
Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/W  his  feats. 

Ah,  nut-brown  partridges !  ah,  brilliant  pheasants 

And  ah,  ye  poachers !— 'tis  no  sport  for  peasants. 

LXXVI. 
An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines, 

Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 
The  paths,  o'er  which  the  fair  festoon  entwines 

The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song. 
Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines ; 

The  claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong. 
If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  her, 
The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 
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lxxvil 

Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 
Which  makes  the  southern  autumn's  day  appear 

As  if  'twould  to  a  second  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear,— 

Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine,— 
Tho  sea-coal  fires,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 

Without  doors,  too,  she  may  compete  in  mellow, 

As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gain'd  in  yellow. 

LXXVIIX 
And  for  the  effeminate  villeggiatvra—  f chase 

Rife  witj/more  horns  than  hounds— she  hath  the 
So  animated  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  heads  to  join  the  jocund  race ; 
Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,9 

And  wear  the  Melton  jacket  for  a  space  :— 
If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 
Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 
The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 

Consisted  of— we  give  the  sex  thepo#— 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke ;  the  Countess  Crabbey ; 

The  Ladies,  Scilly,  Busey ;  Miss  Eclat, 
Miss  Bombaxeen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  OTabby, 

And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw : 
Also  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Sleep, 
Who  look'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep. 

LXXX. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank— but  rank ; 

At  once  the  "  lie  "  and  the  "  elite  "  of  crowds ; 
Who  pass  like  water  filter* d  in  a  tank, 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds ; 
Or  paper  turn'd  to  money  by  the  Bank  : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  "  passee  "  and  the  past ;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety : 

LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which  point 
Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station ; 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  "  Aroint 
Thee,  witch  1 "  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 

"  Omne  tulit  punctum,  qua?  miscuti  utiU  dulci," 

LXXXII. 
I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right, 

Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery ; 
I've  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 

By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie :        ^*f 
Also  a  sft-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery] 
And  shine  the  very  Siria  of  the  spheres, 
Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarless  sneers. 

Lxxxin. 

Tve  seen  more  than  I'll  say :— but  we  will  see 

How  our  villeggiatura  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste— the  Brahmins  of  the  ton. 
I've  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree, 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 
By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatter'd  among  these, 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 


LXXX1Y. 
There  was  Parolles,  too,  the  legal  battr, 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate:  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly, 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  ail 
newly 

Come  out  and  glimmer'd  as  a  six-weeks'  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too.  the  great  freethinker; 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  t-dnke, 

"  Ay,  every  inch  a  "  duke ;  there  were  twehepeai 
Like  Charlemagne's— and  all  such  peers  in  look 

And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds   uicttrdean. 
AB  song  and  sentiment;  whose  hearts  were  set 
Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet. 

LXXX  VI. 
There  were  few  Hcnorable  Misters,  whose 

Honor  was  more  before  their  names  than  after; 
There  was  the  prcux  Chevalier  de  la  Buss,    [»**» 

Whom  France  and  fortune  lately  deaia'd  to  nft 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  sssost; 

But  the  Clubs  found  it  rather  serious  Ungate?, 
Because— each  was  his  magic  power  to  pleese,- 
The  dice  seem'd  chaxm'd  too  with  his  reports* 


/    Goou 


LXXXYIL 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician, 
Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner; 

Angle,  the  soi-distant  mathematician; 
Sir  Henry  Silver-cup,  the  great  race-winner; 

There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian; 
Who  did  not  hate  so  mnch  the  sin  as  sinner; 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet 

LXXXVIIL 
There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsinsfl; 

And  General  Ffremce,  famous  in  the  fieM, 
A  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman, 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  WM- 
There  was  the  waggish  Webh  Judge,  Jeflsries  Ha* 

In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skfiTd,     [■■* 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation, 
He  had  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation, 

LXXXIX. 

Gooa1  company's  a  chess-board— there  are  king* 
Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  ncwat;  *> 
world's  a  game ; 


that  the  puppets  poll  at  their  own  stnsgi 
ay  PunchTatt  sonrtBn?*"*** 


Rethinks  gay  1 
My  Muse,  the  butterfly,  hath  but  her  wings, 

Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  a* 
Alighting  rarely :  were  she  but  a  hornet, 
Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  wcddiM*** 

XC. 

I  had  forgotten— but  must  not  forget— 
An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 

Who  had  deliver'd  well  a  very  set  _^Mt 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  trangw**" 

Upon  debate :  the  papers  echoed  yet  ^^ 

With  this  debut,  which  made  a  strong  tapes** 

And  rank'd  with  what  is  every  day  dispiay'oV 

"  The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made. 
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Proud  of  his  "  Hear  hims ! "  proud,  too,  of  his  rote, 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 
Proud  of  his  learning,  (just  enough  to  quote,) 

He  revell'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory : 
With  memory  excellent  t;  get  by  rote, 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story, 
Graced  with  some  merit  and  with  more  effrontery, 
"  His  country's  pride,"  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

XCJX 
There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed, 
Both  lawyers,  and  both  men  of  education ; 

But  Strongbow*s  wit  was  of  more  polish'd  breed : 
Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination, 

As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed, 
Bat  sometimes  stumbling  orer  a  potato,— 
While  Strongbow's  best  things  might  hare  come 
from  Cato.        

xcm. 

Strongbow  was  like  a  new  tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  JSolian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord, 

And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp, 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word : 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp 
Both  whs— one  born  so,  and  the  other  bred, 
This  by  his*  heart— his  rival  by  his  head. 

xcrv. 

If  all  these  seem  a  heterogeneous  mass, 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country-seat, 
Tet  think  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  t£te-a-t&te. 
The  days  of  comedy  are  gone,  alas !  \bHe  ; 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Moliere's 
Society  is  smoothed  to  that  excess, 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

XCV. 
Our  ridicules  are  fcl*in  the  background, 

Ridiculous  enougn,  otrPEB8£2ujtr~    • 
Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional;  and  there  is  nought  to  cull 
Of  folly's  fruit ;  for  though  your  fools  abound, 

They're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pull. 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Buret  and  Bared 

XCVI. 
But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 

The  scanty  but  right-well  thresh'd  ears  of  truth ; 
And,  gentle  reader !  when  you  gather  meaning, 

You  may  be  Boas,  and  I— modest  Ruth. 
Further  I'd  quote,  but  Scripture,  intervening, 

Forbids.    A  great  impression  in  my  youth 
Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries 
"  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemies." 

_      ^^  XCVII.        """"'     *""* 

fluTWnatwe  can  we  glean  in  this  vile  age 

Of  chaff,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grist. 
I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 

Kit-Cat,  the  famous  conversationist, 
Who,  in  his  common-place  book  had  a  page,  [list !  "— 

Prepared  each  morn  for  evenings.    "List,  oh 
"  Alas,  poor  ghost !  "—What  unexpected  woes 
Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bons-mots  I 


xcvni. 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation 
By  many  windings  to  their  clever  clinch; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion, 
Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  inch, 

But  take  an  ell— and  make  a  great  sensation, 
If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 

When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test, 

But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt's  the 


XCIX. 
Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts  ; 

The  party  we  have  touch'd  on  were  tlnpguests: 
Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner  !— 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner. 


Witness  the  lands  which  "AWd  with  milk  and 
Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites :      [honey," 

To  this  we've  added  since  the  love  of  money, 
The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 

Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunny; 
We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites : 

But  oh,  ambrosial  cash !  Ah !  who  would  lose  thee  I 

When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee ! 

CI. 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot, 
Or  hunt ;  the  young  because  they  liked  the  sport—' 

The  first  thing  boys  like  after  play  and  fruit : 
The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short ;  • 

For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root,    v 
Though  nameless  in  our  language ;  we  retort 

The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate   » 

That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate. 

CIL 

The  elderly  walk'd  through  the  library, 
And  tumbled  books,  and  criticised  the  pictures, 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  piteously, 
And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures, 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high, 
Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures, 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix, 

Longing,  at  sixty,  for  the  hour  of  six. 

era. 

But  none  were  "  gOne ; "  the  great  hour  of  union 
Was  rung  by  dinner's  knell ;  till  then  all  were 

Masters  of  their  own  time— or  in  communion, 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known, 
Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 

When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

The  ladies— some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale- 
Met  the  morn  as  they  might.    If  fine,  they  reds, 

Or  walk'd;  if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale, 
Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad ; 

Discuss'd  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail ; 
And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code ; 

Or  cramm'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter, 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor 
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CV. 


; 


For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friend*. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle, 
And  hardly  heaven— because  it  never  ends. 

T  Iotd  the  niffltfiT  of  ■  female  missal, 
Which,  like  a  creed,  flMli  say  iilLjt  intends, 

Bat  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle, 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon :— you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVL 

Then  there  were  billiards ;  cards  too,  but  no  dice ; 

8ave  in  the  Clubs  no  man  of  honor  plays  ;— 
Boats  when  'twas  water,  skating  when  'twas  ice, 

And  the  hard  frosts  destroy'd  the  scenting  days : 
And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice, 

Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  says : 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it.4 

CVH. 
With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine ; 

The  conversazione ;  the  duet. 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine, 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet.) 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp— because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  i 


cvni. 

Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 

For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 
Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  mase ; 

Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 
Flirtation — but  decorous ;  the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired ; 

e  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again, 
And  then  retreated  soberly— at  ten. 

CIX. 
The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Diaeuss'd  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres ; 
The  wits  wateh'd  every  loop-hole  for  their  art, 

To  introduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears ; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart— 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years 
^efore  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it, 
And  then,  even  th**,  some  bore  may  make  them 
lose  it. 

CX. 
Bat  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  this  our  party ;  polish'd,  smooth,  and  cold, 
As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic, 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns,  as  of  old ; 
And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic, 

But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold.  [Jones, 

We've  no  accomplished  blackguards,   like  Tom 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXI. 

They  separated  at  an  early  hour ; 
That  Is,  ere  midnight— which  is  London's  noon : 

But  in  the  country,  ladies  seek  their  bower 
A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 

Peaee  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower- 
May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  color  soon ! 

Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tintersL 

And  lower  the  price  of  rouge— at  least  some  winters. 


CANTO   XIV. 


It  from  great  Nature's  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought,  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty, 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they 
But  then  'twould  spoil  much  good  philosophy, 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  Donee. 


But  system  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfast, 
And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Is  difficult.    Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  feat, 
After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question  ? 

Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 
You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 

Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses ; 

And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences  ? 

ni. 

For  me,  I  know  nought ;  nothing  I  deny, 
Admit,  reject,  contemn ;  and  what  know 

Except  perhaps  that  you  werejprn  to  die  ? 
And  both  may,  after  all,'  turn  out  untrue. 

An  age  may  come,  Font  of  Eternity, 
When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  call'd,  is  a  thing  which  makes 

And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  all 


Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most ;  an?  yet 
How  clay  snridKs  bacK  from  more  quiescent  stay] 

TJm  niipy  imiiililii  llmi  paijs  hiii  rii  lit 
At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 

Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret) 
Lets  out  impatiftntfr  fail  r^«h"»g  Jur***^ 

of -death, 


'Tie  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  every  when 
And  there's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear, 

Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 
The  worst  to  know  it :— when  the  mountains  rear 

Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 
Tou  look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  and  drear 

The  gulf  of  rock  yawns,— you  oan't  gase  a  minute 

Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it. 

VL 

Tis  true,  you  don't— but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 

Retire :  but  look  into  your  past  impression  1 
And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 
own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-confession, 
lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error, 

unknown  ;  a  secret  preposession,        [not, 
Je  plunge  with  all  your  mars— but  where  ?  You  know 
the  reason  why  you  do— or  do  not. 


m:  neure:  u 
f  And  you  wi] 
I  Of  your  v\ 
I  The  lurking 
I  To  the  un 
i,  \To  plunge  w 
tef8.i*nd  that's  1 
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vn. 


L     T^ 


But  what's  this  to  the  purpose  ?  you  will  say. 
Gent,  reader,  nothing  ;  a  mere  speculation, 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is— 'tis  my  way. 

Letimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion, 
write  what's  uppermost  without  delay ; 
This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration, 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis, 
'o  build  up  common  things  with  common-places. 


vm. 


You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith, 
"  Fling  up  a  straw,  'twill  show  the  way  the 
blows ; " 

And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 
Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows ; 

A  paper  kite  which  flies  'twixt  life  and  death, 
A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws,] 

And  mine's  a  bubble  not  blown  up  for  praise, 

Sot  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 

IX. 


The  world  is  all  before  me— or  behind ; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same, 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind  ;— 

Of  passions,  too,  I've  proved  enough  to  blame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind, 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 
TJntil  I  fairly  knock'd  it  np  with  rhyme; 


J  hare  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  eke 
The  other:  that's  to  say,  the  clergy— who 

Upon  mjr  head  have  bid  their  thunders  break 
g        In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few, 
I    And  yet  I  can't  help  scribbling  once  a  week, 
I         Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 
I     In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  is  full, 
L    And  now  because  1  feel  it  growing  dull. 

*"\  XI. 

£~But  "why  then  publish  ?  "—There  are  no  rewards 

M        Of  fame  or  profit,  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

f|    I  ask  in  turn,— why  do  you  play  at  cards  ?    [dreary. 

'I        Why  drink  ?  Why  read  ?— To  make  some  hour  less 

I    It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 

I        On  what  I've  seen  or  ponder'd  sad  or  cheery ; 

1    And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream, 

L-JTo  swim  or  sink— I  have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

•  XU. 

1  think  that  were  I  certain  of  success, 

I  haroly  could  compose  another  line : 
Bo  long  I've  battled  either  more  or  less,* 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Nine. 
This)  feeling  'tis  not  easy  to  express, 

And  yet  'tis  not  affected,  I  opine. 
In  pl*yv  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  choosing— 
The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

XIII. 
Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fiction : 

She  gathers  a  repertory  of  facts, 
Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  restriction, 

Bat  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts — 
And  that's  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradiction; 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne'er  attracts ; 
And  were  her  object  only  what's  call'd  glory, 
With  more  ease  too  she'd  tell  a  different  story. 


XIV. 


Love,  war,  a  tempest,— surely  there's  variety ; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration ; 
A  bird's-eye  view  too  of  that  wild,  Society ;. 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station* 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here's  at  least  satiety, 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation ;  [teaus, 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portman 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  Cantos. 


XV. 

The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  the  following  sermon, 
one  of  which  there's  no  description  recent : 
The  reason  why  is  easy  to  determine :  **—^ 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant*         %? 
There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine.  £- 

A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages,  ^K  ^ 

"no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages.  I  V^ 


^ 


V; 


XVI. 

much  to  excite,  there's  little  to  exalt ;  ^C\ 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  times ;  C> 

A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault ;  <^ 

A  kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their  crimes ;  Jv[ 

Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt,  ^^"^ 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth ;  a  smooth  monotony 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 

XVII. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade, 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill 
But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afraid, 

And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  stiL 
Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade  ; 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  have  had  your  fill, 
It  palls— at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 
This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui. 

xvni. 

When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed  our 
gaming,  {more : 

Dress'd,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something 
With  dandies  dined ;  heard  senators  declaiming ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score ; 
Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 

There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 
Witness  those  *•  ci-devant  jeunethommee"  who  stem 
The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 
*Tis  said— indeed  a  general  complaint— 

That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 
The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint. 

Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 
The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 

To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing ; 
And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  c 
My  lady's  prattle,  filter'd  through  her  i 

XX. 

But  this  can't  well  be  true,  just  now ;  for  writers         | 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential :         \ 

I've  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters,     \ 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essential.  ; 

Why  do  their  sketches  fail  them  as  inditers 
Of,  what  they  deem   themselves  most  conse 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  ?      fquential 

'Tis  that,  in  fact,  there's  little  to  describe. 
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XXI. 
u  Hamd ignar*  logmr:"  those  a 

Pan  parvajua,"  but  still  art  and  part. 
Now  Leonid  much  more  easily  sketch  a  hatam, 

A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart, 
Than  these  things ;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  span  'em 

For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart. 
"  VeUAo  Ctrtru  taerum  qui  vulgarity 
Which  means,  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it 


XXII. 
And  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  ideal— 

Lower'd,  ieaven'd  like  a  history  of  Freemasons ; 
Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real, 

As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 
The  grand  Arcanum's  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 

My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons ; 
And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

xxm. 

Alas !  worlds  fall—and  woman,  since  she  felTd 

The  world,  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 

Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held,) 

Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 
Poor  thing  of  usages !  coerced,  compell'd, 
I     Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 
I  Condemn'd  to  child-bed,  as  men  for  their  sins, 
Have  shaving  too  entail'd  upon  their  chins,— 


XXIV. 
A  daily  plague,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 

May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 
But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition  ? 
Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfishness  and  more  suspicion. 
Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education, 
But  form  good  housekeepers  to  breed  a  nation. 


XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  better ; 
But  even  this  Is  difficult,  Heaven  knows ! 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her, 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes, 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter, 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she'd  choose, 

/    (Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is,)  to  have  been 
;     Female  or  male  ?  a  schoolboy  or  a  queen  ? 

XXVI. 
"  Petticoat  influence  "  is  a  great  reproaoh, 

Whiwh  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thought 
To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach ; 

But,  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brought, 
By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney-coach, 

I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat—  v 

A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity, 
No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

xxvn. 

Much  I  respect,  and  much  1  have  adored, 
In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil, 

Which  holds  a  treasure  like  a  miser's  hoard, 
And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal— 

A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 
A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 

A  cure  for  grief— for  what  can  ever  rankle 

Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ancle  r* 
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xxvm. 

And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day, 
With  a  Sirocco,  for  example,  blowing,— 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 
And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple's  flowing, 

And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray, 
The  sober  sad  antithesis  to  glowing,— 

Tis  pleasant,  if  then  any  thing  is  pleasant, 

To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 
In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  on  climate 

Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs, 
Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Because  the  sun  and  stars,  and  aught  that  stiafl, 
Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at, 

Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dim— 

Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's,  is  all  one. 

XXX. 

An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out-of-door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  aadd*4 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small, 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete, 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Embarrass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  «stff. 

XXXI. 

Juan— in  this  respect  at  least  like  saints— 

Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts, 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints, 

In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts- 
Bom  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  fcmta, 

And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 
He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  wooes, 
Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  she  men. 


xxxn. 

A  fox-hunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange; 

'Tis  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stmsje?: 
But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  turn'd  svengtf, 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack, 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 


\  new  field,  with  some  applas*» 
igef  ditch,  and  double  post,  ndm 


xxxni. 

And  now  in  this  i 

He  clear'd  hedge,  i«**vU,  «***»  «v«—  r-  -,      n 
And  never  craned,  and  made  but  few  "/as*^*' 

And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  *nt 
He  broke,  'tis  true,  some  statutes  of  the  lam 

Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail ; 
Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  th«» 
And  once  o'er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 
But,  on  the  whole,  to  general  adnurstion 

He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse:  *«•*?£ 
Marvell'd  at  merit  of  another  nation :         ErV,'  I 

The  boors  cried  "Dangit!  who'd  have  taongH»r 
The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation,  ' 

Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former  net; 
The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin, 
And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 
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XXXV. 

i  bit  trophies ;— *ot  of  spear  and  shield, 
But  leapsy  and  bunts,    and   sometimes   foxes' 

Yet  I  must  own,— although  in  this  I  yield  [brushes; 
To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes,— 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
Who,  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  boshes, 

And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 

Ask'd,  next  day,  "  if  men  ever  hunted  twic$t  '* 

XXXVI. 
He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 

To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase, 
"Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  the  cock  can 

December's  drowsy  day  to  his  di 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman, 

When  her  soft  liquid  words  ran  on 
"Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or 
He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner. 

xxxvn. 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert, 
And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue, 

By  humoring  always  what  they  might  assertA 
And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  rogue ;  | 

How  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ; 
And  smiling  but  in  secret— cunning  rogue !  I 

He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer ;  [ 

In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer. 

xxxvin. 

And  then  he  danced ;— all  foreigners  excel 
The  serious  Aflglefc  in  the  eloquence 

Of  Pantomime ;— he  danced,  I  say,  right  well, 
With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense— 

A  thing  in  footing  indispensable : 
He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence, 

Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 

Of  his  drill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentleman. 

XXXIX. 
Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  due  bound, 

And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure ; 
like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  ground, 

And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigor ; 
And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound, 

Which  might  defy  a  crochet-critic's  rigor. 
Such  olassicjww    sow  flaws— set  off  our  hero, 
He  glanced  like  a  personified  bolero ; 

XL. 
Or,  like  a  flying  hour  before  Aurora, 

In  Guido's  famous  fresco,  which  alone 
Ie  worth  a  tour  to  Borne,  although  no  more  a 

Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  throne. 
The  "  tout  enaemble  "  of  bis  movements  wore  a 

Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown, 
And  ne'er  to  be  described ;  for,  to  the  dolor 
Of  bards  and  pxosers,  words  are  void  of  color. 

XLI. 
> marvel  then  he  was  a  favorite; 
l  full*grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired ; 
>  little  spoiTd,  but  by  no  means  so  quite ; 
At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
r  Such  was  his  fact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  much  inspir'cL 
The  Duchess  of  Fito-Fulke,  who  loved  titroca»$eri*t 
ftth  some  small  "agacerie." 


XUL 

She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde, 

Desirable,  distinguished,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand  month* 

I'd  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground ; 

Besides  there  might  be  falsehood  in  what's  stated 
Her  late  performance  had  teen  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fits-Plantagenet. 

XUII. 
This  noble  personage  began  to  look 

A  little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation ; 
But  such  small  licenses  must  lovers  brook, 

Here  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 
Wo  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke ! 

'Twill  but  precipitate  a  situation 
Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculators,  when  they  count  on 

xuv. 

The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper*d,  and  then  sneer'd 
The  Misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown'd ; 

Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear'd) 
Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found 

Some  ne'er  believed  one-half  of  what  they  heard ; 
Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd  profound 

And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 

Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fits-Plantagenet. 

XLV. 
But,  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke, 

Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  afiair 
True,  he  was  absent,  and  'twas  rumor'd,  took 

But  small  concern,  about  the  when,  or  where,   ,_ 
Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook  ^ 

Her  gayeties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare :  1 

Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt,  I 

Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can't  fall  out.     J 

XLVI. 
But,  oh  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line ! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she, 
My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  pucheM'  conduct  free ; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line, 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
Look'd  grave  «nd  r*u  *A  Bftf  **"  friencTs  fragility. 
For  wnicn  most  nriends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLvn. 

There's  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy : 
Tis  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face; 

Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh, 
And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  laee. 

Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity, 
To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  ? 

Consoling  us  with— "Would  you  had  thought  twice . 

Ah !  if  you  had  but  follow'd  my  advice ! " 

XLvra. 

Oh,  Job  I  you  had  two  friends :  one's  quite  enough 

Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 
They're  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather's  rough. 

Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 
Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze : 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'other 
Oo  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  mother  * 
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xux. 

Bat  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been, 
Borne  heart  aches  had  been  spared  me ;  yet  I  ear*  not, 
I  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen  [not : 

Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather 
Tis  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 

Thaf  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not : 
Twill  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive, 
And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 

L. 

Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  wo, 
Sadder  than  owl-songs,  or  the  midnight  blast, 

Is  that  portentious  phrase,  "  I  told  you  so," 
Utter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 

"Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do, 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last, 

And  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst "  bonot  t 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 


XI. 
11m  Lady  Adeline's  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend, 
Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity, 

Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend. 
But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity, 

But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd : 
His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth, 
And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

Ln. 

These  forty  days'  advantage  of  her  years— 
And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation, 

Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers, 
And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration— 

Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 
For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education, 

Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap-year,  whose  leap 

In  female  dates,  strikes  time  all  of  a  heap. 

LIIL 

This  may  be  nx'd  somewhere  before  thirty- 
Say  seven-and-twenty ;  for  I  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 
Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  new. 

Oh,  time !  why  dost  not  pause  ?  Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 

Beset  ft ;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

UV. 
But  Adelme  was  far  from  that  ripe  age, 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best : 
Twas  rather  her  experience  that  made  her  sage, 

For  she  had  seen  the  world,  and  stood  its  test, 
As  I  have  said  in— I  forget  what  page ; 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 
By  tins  time :  but  strike  six  from  seven-and-twenty, 
And  yen  wifl  find  her  sum  of  yean  in  plenty. 

LV. 
At  sixteen  she  came  out ;  presented,  vaunted, 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion : 
At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  still  enchanted 

With  the  new  Yenus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion, 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  call'd  "  the  happiest  of  men." 


L%X 


n^  LVIII. 

I  hate  a  motive  like  a  lingering  bottle, 
Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  loog  a  it»i 
Leaving  all  claretless  the  unmoisten'd  throttle, 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle, 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  Simooms  whirl  the  surfi 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  an  argument, 
A  laureate's  ocje,  or  servile  peer's  "  content" 


Since  than  aha  had  sparkled  through  three  gbwni 
Admired,  adored!  hut  also  so  correct,     [winten, 

That  she  had  pussled  all  the  acutest  hmters, 
Without  the  apparel  of  being  drcomtpect ; 

They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  iplinten 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect 

She  had  also  snatch* d  a  moment  since  her  minim 

To  bear  a  son  and  heir— and  one  nuscarriags. 

LVIL 

Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her, 
Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London  night; 

But  none  of  these  poosess'd  a  sting  to  wound  her- 
She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight 

Perhaps  she  wish'd  an  aspirant  profounder; 
But,  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right; 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 

A  woman,  so  she'e  good,  what  does  it  signify  1 


LIX. 
'Tis  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 

They  are  so  niucTTBTOStwIititr^lth  the  onft> 
So  that  the  branch1  a1  goodly  verdure  ttgs, 

I  reflM  BOt  il  an  o^Vn  fayftjy  Wrth~ 
To  trace  ail  actions  to  their  secret  spring* 

ffnnlri  mikf  '-^n  a — -  -^agBaolv  Birth; 

But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern, 
And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiern.* 

IX. 

With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  edit, 
Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist, 

The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon's  she  saw 
That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist— 

(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  ifctuxpo* 
In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  different  li*t 

From  those  of  other  lands,  unbless'd  with  jam1* 

Whose  veidict  for  such  sin  a  certain  eon  uh 

LXI. 
The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take  .     . 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  iap> 
The  farther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed; 
But  innocence  il  bold  even  at  the  ttake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

Lxn. 

It  was  not  that  she  fear'd  the  very  worst : 
His  grace  was  an  enduring,  married  msf» 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  soene,  and  swell  the  client's  claa 

Of  Doctors*  Commons ;  but  she  dreaded  flu* 
The  magio  of  her  grace's  talisman, 

And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fits-FUntageaet 
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urn. 

Act  grace,  toe,  pass'd  fur  being  an  btirigemte 
And  somewhat  mtchant*  in  her  amorous  sphere ; 

One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  haunt 
A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  tear, 

That  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  they  can't 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year; 

Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freese  or  glow, 

And— what  is  worst  of  all— won't  let  you  go ; 

LXIV. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man's  head, 
Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 

Vo  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 
This  sort  of  chaste  liaison  for  a  friend ; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead, 
Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  lores  to  rend. 

*Tis  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on, 

If  that  a  "bonne  fortune"  be  really  "bonne." 

LXV. 
And  first,  in  the  overflowing  of  her  heart, 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  guile, 
She  call'd  her  husband  now  and  then  apart, 

And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.    With  a  smile, 
Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 

To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile ; 
And  answer'd,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet, 
In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it 


LXVI. 
tly,  he*  said,  "he  never  interfered 
jfj  In  anybody's  Business  but  the  king's : 


/■as! 

J  .  Next,  that  "  he  never  judged  from  what  ap] 
Tr  Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sorts  of  1 

Thirdly,  that  "  Juan  had  more  brain  than  be 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading-strings ; " 

And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  to  be  said  twice/* 

**  That  good  but  rarely  came  from  j 


LXVII. 
And  therefore,  doubtless,  to  approve  the  truti£ 

Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised^fr  spouse  ^x" 
To  leave  the  parties  to  themsetapforsooth, 

At  least  as  far  as  biensianee  auows : 
That  time  would  temper  Juan's  faults  of  youth : 

That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows ; 
That  opposition  only  more  attaches 
But  here  a  messenger  brought  in  despatches : 

lxviii. 

And  being  of  the  council  call'd  "the  privy," 
Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  cabinet, 

To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation's  debt ; 

And  if  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ye, 
It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet : 

Bat  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix, 

To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  index. 

LXIX. 

Bat  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint, 
Another  gentle  common-place  or  two, 

Such  as  are  eoin'd  in  conversation's  mint, 
And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new : 

Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in  't. 
And  having  casually  glanced  it  through, 

Retired ;  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kiss'd  her, 

Leas  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 


LXX. 
He  was  a  cold,  good,  honorable  man, 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing  ; 
A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 

A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king ; 
Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 

On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string ; 
The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain— 
And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  I  reign. 

LXXI. 
But  there  was  something  wanting  en  the  whole— 

I  don't  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell— 
Which  pretty  women— the  sweet  souls !— callsojjLr 

Cert*  it  was  not  body;  he  was  well  f 

Proportion'd,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole,  / 

A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 
And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war, 
Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

Lxxn. 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I've  sal&— 

That  undefinable  "je  ne  tats  quoi," 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer's  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan's  bed; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelaua  ;— 
But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

Lxxni. 

There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes, 
Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 

By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes : 
Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved 
ie  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us— 
The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved ; 

But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur, 

^  pon  whose  back  'tis  better  not  to  venture. 

lxxiv.  f 

A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  heart 
Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking ; 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part- 
There  lies  the  rub— and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 

Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart,  [ing ; 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  break- 

And  when  they  have  made  the  shore,  through  every 

Tis  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock,     [shock, 

LXXV. 

There  is  a  flower  call'd  "  love  in  idleness," 
For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever-blooming  garden 

I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 
And  beg  his  British  godahip**  humble  pardon, 

If,  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress, 
I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ; 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 

Or  Swiss  Bousseau,  cry,  "voiia  lapervenche!" 

LXXYI. 
Eureka!  I  have  found  it  i    What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness, 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  ( 
Hard  labor's  an  indifferent  go-between ;  ^ 

Tour  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo 
Convey'd  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 
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Lxxvn. 

"BeatuiiUepnctd!"  from  "issootfu/' 
Saiih  Horace ;  the  great  little  poet's  wrong ; 

Hit  other  maxim,  "Noscitw  a  tome," 
Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  hie  aong ; 

Though  even  that  were  sometime*  too  ferocious, 
Unless  good  company  he  kept  too  long ; 

Bat,  m  his  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  station, 

Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation  1 

LXXVI1L 
Adant  exchanged  his  paradise  lor  ploughing ; 
Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig-leaves- 
earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing, 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives : 
And  since  that  time,  it  need  not  cost  much  showing, 

That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves, 
And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 
Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 


^t. 


LXXIX. 

And  hence  high  lifob  oft  a  dieary  void, 
A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 

A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 
Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  eontmt ; 

Contented,  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd; 
And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 

Blue-devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 

Reduced  to  practice,  and  perfarm'd  like  ( 


LXXXIV. 
Shut  up  the  world  at  large;  let  Bedlam  out, 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  of  sot-diamt  sound  mind. 
This  I  could  prove1  beyond  a  single  doubt, 

Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind; 
But  till  that  point  sf  appui  is  round,  slat! 
lake  Archimedes,  I  .cave  earth  as  'twas. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect— 
Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  nuniic*; 
^Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct, 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expanses 

A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck'd, 
Because  'tis  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch  om, 

But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing, 

Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVI. 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so ;  but  that  low 
Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil, 

The  stone  of  Sysiphus,  if  once  we  move 
Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soiL 

She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove. 
No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil' 

Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold, 

Gerene  and  noble,— conjugal  but  cold. 


LXXX. 
I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen ; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it, 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen. 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

LXXXI. 
14  An  oyster  may  be  eroes'd  in  lore,"— and  why  ? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subterraqueous  sigh, 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cell : 
And  a-propo*  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 


Lxxxn. 

Oh,  WUberlbree  f  thou  man  of  black 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 

Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  colossus  down, 
Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa ! 

But  there's  another  little  thing,  I  own, 
Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's  day, 

And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  righto : 

You  have  freed  the  Woe**— now  pray  shut  up  the 
whites. 

Lxxxm. 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot  bully  Alexander; 

Ship  off  the  holy  three  to  Senegal ;  [der," 

Teach  them  that "  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gan- 

And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thrall. 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander, 

Who  eats  fire  gratis,  (since  the  pay's  but  small ;) 
Shnt  up— no,  nor  the  king,  but  the  pavilion, 
Or  else  'twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 


LXXXVII. 
There  was  no  great  disparity  of  yean, 

Though  much  in  temper ;  but  they  never  cUttY* 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres, 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Lemon's  waters  wash'd. 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep. 

Lxxxvni. 

Now,  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  any  thing,  however  she  might  Hatter 

Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best, 
Intense  intention!  are  a  dangerous  matter: 

Impressions  were  much  stronger  Hhan  she  gee*** 
And  gather'd  as  they  run,  like  growing  wsta, 

Upon  her  mind ;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 

Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impreas'd. 

V LXXXIX. ' 

/  But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
\     Of  double  nature,  and  thus  douWy  nsmed- 


fPirmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen, . 

That  is,  when  they  succeed;  but  greatly  warn* 
As  oosrsnocy,  both  in  men  and  women, 

Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  to  taw*. 
And  'twill  perplex  the  casuists  in  morality, 
To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  qo»W' 

XC. 

Had  Bonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 
It  had  been  firmness;  now 'tis  psrtinacitr: 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two  ? 
I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagacity 

To  draw  the  line  between  the  false  and  tratr 

If  such  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man's  esnt#V» 
My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 
Who  in  hex  way,  too,  was  a  heroine. 


\    My 
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mother  own  heart;  than  how  should  I  r 
I  think  not  the  «m  tkm  in  love  with  Juan : 
If  so,  the  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fiy 

The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one: 
She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 

(I  will  not  say  H  waa  a  false  or  true  one) 
In  him,  hceanM  ahe  thought  he  waa  hi  danger— 
Her  husband's  friend,   her  own,  young,  and 
stranger*  ^__ 

xon. 

She  waa,  or  thought  ahe  waa,  hit  friend   end  thb 
Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 

Of  Platoniam,  which  leads  ao  oft  amiss 
Ladles  who  hare  studied  friendship  but  in  Prance, 

Or  Germany,  where  people  jmrefy  kiss. 
To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance ; 

But  of  such  friendship  aa  man's  may  to  man  be, 

She  waa  aa  capable  aa  woman  can  be. 

xcm. 

No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  aex 
Will  there,  aa  also  in  the  ties  of  blood, 

An  innocent  predominance  annex, 
And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 

If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  checks, 
And  your  true  feelings  fully  understood, 

No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers, 

Bo  that  you  hare  not  been  nor  will  be  lover*. 


xcvm. 

Whether  they  rode,  or  walk'd,  or  studied  Spanish, 
To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 

A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  Taniah ; 
Whethertheirtalkwaaof  tfaekindcall'd  "small,* 

Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 
To  the  next  canto ;  where,  perhaps,  I  shall  * 

Say  eomething  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
a  Conaiderable  talent  m  my  way. 

XCIX. 
Above  all,  I  beg  aH  men  to  forbear 

Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter: 
They'll  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair, 

And  Juan,  too,  especially  the  latter. 
And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air 

Than  I  have  yet  done  in  this  epic  satire. 
It  is  not  dear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Will  fall  5  but  if  they  do, 'twill  be  their  ruin. 

C. 

But  great  things  spring  from  little :  would  you  think 
That,  in  our  youth,  aa  dangerous  a  passion 

As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 
Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion 

As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 
Of  such  a  sentimental  situation  ? 

You'll  never  guess,  I'll  bet  you  millions,  milliards— 

'It  all  sprang  from  a  harmless  game  of  billiards. 


XCIV. 

Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  germ 
Of  change;  and  how  should  this  be  otherwise? 

That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 
Is  shown  through  Nature's  whole  analogies : 

And  how  should  the  moat  fierce  of  all  be  firm  ? 
Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies  ? 

Methinke  love's  very  tide  says  enough : 

How  ahould  "the  Under  passion"  e'er  be  tonight 

XCV. 
Alan  I  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  from  many)  ■! 
Had  lovera  not  some  reason  to  regret 

The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  sany. 
I've  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 

The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 
Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives, 
Tet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 


XCVI. 
I've  also  seen  some  female  friends  ('tis  odd, 

But  true— as,  if  expedient,  I  could  prove) 
That  faithful  were,  through  thick  and  thin,  abroad, 

At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  love— 
Who  did  not  quit  me  when  oppression  trod 

Upon  me ;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove ; 
Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  my  battles, 
Despite  tan  snake  society's  loud  rattles. 

xcvn. 

Whether  Bon  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense, 

win  be  discuss'd  hereafter,  I  opine : 
At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 

To  leave  them  hovering,  aa  the  effect  la  fine, 
And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  tvupmm  ; 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  hooka 

To  bait  thefar  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 
90 


*Ba  strange— but  true ;  for  truth  is  always  strange, 
.  iJStranger  than  fiction :  if  it  could  be  told, 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange  1 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold !    v 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change !  • 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls*  i 
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en. 

at  "  antrea  vast  and  deserts  Idle  "  then' 
Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul ! 

t  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men, 
With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole ! 
What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control !     VT 
Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right  name, 
Casear  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame 


CANTO  XV. 


I. 
As  ?       what  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflectioat 

Whatever  follows  ne'ertheless  may  be 
As  a-propos  of  hope  or  retrospection, 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  follow* d  fret. 
All  present  life  is  but  an  interjection, 

An  "Oh!"  or  "Ah!"  of  joy  or  misery, 
Ora  "Hatha!"  or  "Bah!"— a  yawn,  n  'Pooh 
Of  which  perhaps  the  Utter  is  most  true 
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Bat,  more  or  leas,  the  whole's  a  syncope, 
Or  a  singultus— emblems  of  emotion, 

The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui, 
Wherewith  we  break  our  babbles  on  the  ocean, 

That  watery  outline  of  eternity, 
Or  miniature  at  least,  ss  is  my  notion, 

Which  ministers  onto  the  soul's  delight, 

In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sifht. 

m. 

But  sB  are  better  than  the  sigh  suppress, 
Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, 

Making  the  countenance  a  mask  of  rest,  ' 
And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 

Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best 
Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 

A  corner  for  herself ;  and  therefore  fiction 

Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 
Ah!  who  can  tell  ?    Or  rather,  who  cannot 

Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors  ? 
The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot, 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors : 
What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seems  to  float, 

He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors ; 
The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand, 
Leaves  a  sad  sediment  of  Time's  worst  sand.     \ 


And  as  for  Lot*— Oh,  Lore!— We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quill. 
There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 

There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill ; 
There's  ntusio  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears : 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

VL 
The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honorable, 

And  honor'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  less  so : 
For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 

In  their  resolves— alas !  that  I  should  say  so : 
They  differ  ss  wine  differs  from  its  label, 

When  once  decanted  ;—I  presume  to  guess  so, 
But  will  not  swear :  yet  both  upon  occasion, 
Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

vn. 


A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age, 
And  for  which  nature  might  forego  her  debt- 
Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  int 
The  luck  of  finding  every  body  solvent. 

VIII. 
Oh!  Death!  thou  dunnest  of  all  duns  I  thou  daily 

Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  top, 
Like  a  meek  tradesman  when  approaching  palely 

Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap : 
But  oft  denied,  as  patience  'gins  to  fail,  he 

Advances  with  exasperated  rap, 
And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome, 
On  ready  money,  or  "  a  draft  on  Ransom." 


IX. 


Whatever  thou  takest,  spore  awhile  poor  beentr\ 
She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey, 

What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  dsty 
The  more's  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  ibj. 

Gaunt  Gourmand !  with  whole  nations  for  yowboetf 
Ton  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way  : 

Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  disease*, 

And  take  as  many  heroes  ss  Heaven  pleases. 


Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 
Where  she  was  interested,  (ss  was  said,) 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us, 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 

To  show  it— points  we  need  not  now  ~ 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  sad  beid 

Unto  such  feelings  as  seem'd  innocent, 

For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment 

XI. 
Some  parts  of  Juan's  history,  which  rumor, 

That  live  gazette,  hod  scatter'd  to  disfigure, 
She  had  heard ;  but  women  hear  with  dor  H 

Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigor.    pM** 
Besides  bis  conduct,  since  in  England,  grewnwt 

Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier  vigor; 
Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 
The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  esse. 

xn. 

His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive, 
Because  he  ne'er  seem'd  anxious  to  sedoee; 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 

Of  his  attractions  marr*d  the  nur  perspective, 
To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose, 

And  seem  to  say,  "  resist  us  if  you  can  w- 

Whkh  makes  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  s  men. 

xra. 

They  are  wrong— that's  not  the  way  to  set  ibost  3! 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shewn. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  withooiit; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone: 
Sincere  he  was— at  least  you  could  not  decM* 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

XIV. 
By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  off 

Suspicion :  though  not  timid,  his  regard 
Was  such  as  rather  seem'd  to  keep  aloof, 

To  shield  himself,  than  put  yon  on  your  go** 
Perhaps  'twas  hardly  quite  assured  enoughi 

But  modesty's  at  times  its  own  reward, 
like  virtue ;  and  the  absence  of  pretension 
Will  go  much  further  than  there's  need  to  new*1 

Serene,  aocomptish'd,  cheerful,  but  net  load 

Insinuating  without  insinuation; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd, 

Tet  ne'er  betraying  this  in  conversation? 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  prwj* 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his istsoes 
And  theirs ;— without  a  struggle  for  prion*. 
He  neither  brook'd  nor  clohued  superior**' 
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That  is,  with  men:  with  women,  he  was  what 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for;  and  their 

Imagination's  quite  enough  for  that: 
So  that  the  outline's  tolerably  fair, 

They  fill  the  canvas  Up— and  "  verbum  tat," 
If  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to  bear 

Upon  an  object,  whether  aad  or  playful, 

They  ca»  tnnsfigure  brighter  than  a  Raphael. 

xvn. 

Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character, 
Was  apt  to  add  a  coloring  from  her  own. 

Tia  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err, 
And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 

Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher, 
But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known : 

And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 

Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  axe  fools. 

XVIII. 
Was  it  not  to,  great  Locke  ?  and  greater  Bacon  } 

Great  Socrates  ?    And  Thou,  Dinner  still," 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken, 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  ill  ? 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken, 

How  was  thy  toil  rewarded?    We  might  fill 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustrations, 
But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  nations. 

XIX. 
I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory, 
I      Amid  life's  infinite  variety : 
With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  glory, 

But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  story, 

And  never  straining  hard  to  versify  ; 
I  rattle  on  exactly  as  I'd  talk 
With  any  body  in  a  ride  or  walk. 

XX. 

I  don't  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme ; 

But  there's  a  conversational  facility, 
Which  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

Of  this  I'm  sure  at  least,  there's  no  servility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime, 

Which  rings  what's  uppermost  of  new  or  hoary, 

Just  as  I  feel  the  "  improwisatore." 

XXI. 
"  Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  diccrc    die  aliquando 

Et  bene  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male.*9 
The  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do ; 

The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gayly ; 
The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say,  too,  daily : 
The  whole  together  is  what  I  could  wish 
To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a  dish. 

xxn. 

A  modest  hope— but  modesty's  my  forte, 
And  pride  my  foible :— let  us  ramble  on. 

I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short, 
But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 

No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  letting  sun 

Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 

Were  more  j— but  X  was  born  for  opposition. 


xxm. 

But  then  tis  mostly  on  the  weaker  tide: 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride, 

Were  shaken  down,  and  "dogs  had  had  their 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  by  chance  deride  [daj,N 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way, 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty, 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 
I  think  I  stymld  have  made  a  decent  spouse, 

If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition ; 
I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vows, 

But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition : 
'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knock'd  my  brown, 

Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Friscian ; 
Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet, 
If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it. 

XXV. 

But "  laiases  aller  "—knights  and  dames  I  sing, 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.    'Tis  a  flight 

Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 
Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite : 

The  difficulty  lies  in  coloring 
(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 

And  rendering  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVI. 
The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  made  the  manners ;  manners  now  make  men 
Pinn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold, 

At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  besides  of  ten. 
Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 

Tour  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  eke  assume 
The  present,  with  their  common-place  c^turn*, 

xxvn. 

We'll  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on't :— March  I 
March,  my  Muse  I  If  you  cannot  fly*  yet  flutter ; 

And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch, 
Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 

We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research 
Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 

Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 

While  yet  America  was  in  her  nonage. 

xxvm. 

When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation, 
Pelt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense— 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation, 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation,— 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole, 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 

XXIX. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice, 
Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis, 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market-price, 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is. 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice, 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is, 

For  morals,  marriage;  and,  this  question  carried 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married 
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XXX. 

Joan  replied,  with  mil  beeomn 

He  had  a  predilection  for  that  tie; 
Bat  that  at  present,  with  immediate  i 

To  his  own  eircumstanees,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference, 

Or  that  of  her  to  waom  he  might  apply ; 
That  still  he'd  wed  with  sneh  or  snoh  a  lady, 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 
Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself* 

And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 
Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf, 

There's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 
More  (Hke  a  stockholder  in  growing  pelf) 

Than  match-making  in  general :  'tis  no  sin 
Certes,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 
That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  whctefoie. 

XXXII. 
Bnt  ncrer  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  nerer  to  be  wed, 
Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  fat  her  head 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities, 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed, 
As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodrames  or  pantomimes. 

xxxra. 

They  generally  hare  some  only  son, 
Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  some  friend 

Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John,  [end 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perhaps  might 

Aline,  and  leave  posterity  undone, 
Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 

The  prospect  and  their  morals :  and  besides, 

They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  will  be  careftl  to  select, 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty ; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect, 
For  t'other  one  who  promises  much  duty ; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  reject, 
Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty ; 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connections ; 

A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

When  Bapp  the  Harmonist  embargo'd  marriage 
In  his  harmonious  settlement— (which  flourishes 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 
Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes, 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  nature  naturally  most  encourages) — 

Why  call'd  he  "  Harmony  "  a  state  sans  wedlock  ? 

Now  here  I've  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 

XXXVI. 
Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 

Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly. 
But  whether  reverend  Rapp  learn'd  this  in  Germany 

Or  no,  'tis  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 
Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 

Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly, 
My  objection's  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual, 
Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 


xxx vn. 

But  Bapp  is  the  reverse  of  seelous  matron*, 
Who  frvor,  malgre  Malthas,  generation— 

Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation; 

Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs* 
That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catoa. 

xxx  vm. 

Had  Adeline  read  Mahhua?    I  can't  tell;     [meni, 
I  wish  she  had:  his  book's  the  eleventh  eommaad- 

Which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  marry,"  unless,  wetf. 
This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant. 

*Tis  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell. 
Nor  canvass  what  so  "  eminent  a  hand  "  meant  ? 

But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic, 

Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic 

XXXIX. 

Bat  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 
That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance, 

Or  ieperate  maintenance,  in  case  'twas  doom'd— 
As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 

That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  groom* d, 
May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  dance 

Of  marriage— (which  might  form  a  painter's  fame, 

Like  Holbein's  "Dance  of  Death"— but  *t»  the 
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But  Adeline  determined  Juan's  wedding, 

In  her  own  mind,  and  that's  enough  for  y 
But  then  with  whom  ?    There  was  the  sage  Miss 
Reading,  [Miss  Knowman, 

Miss   Raw,   Miss   Flaw,   Miss   Showman,  and 
And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses,  Giltbedding.     [mon: 
She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  thaa  corn- 
All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches, 
And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  Hke  watches. 

XLI. 
There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  summer's  sea. 

That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter, 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity,  [water, 

Till  skimm'd— and  then  there  was  some  milk  and 
With  a  slight  shade  of  Blue  too,  it  might  be, 

Beneath  the  surface ;  but  what  did  it  matter  ? 
Love's'  riotous,  but  marriage  should  have  quiet, 
And,  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet. 

XL1I. 
And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Audacia  Shoestring,. 

A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate, 
Whose  heart  was  fixed  upon  a  star  or  blues  U  lug ; 

But  whether  English  dukes  grow  rare  of  late, 
Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  true  string. 

By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  great, 
She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 
A  Rubs  or  Turk— the  one's  as  good  as  t*  other. 

XLin. 

And  then  there  was— but  why  should  I  go  em, 
Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off  ?— there  was 

Indeed  a  certain  fair  and  fairy  one, 
Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  daasy 
nroraRabj,  a  young  star  who  shone 
U'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass, 

A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 

A  rose  wtth  all  hs  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded; 
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XI IV. 
Rich,  noble,  bet  an  orphan ;  Ml  an  only 

Child  to  the  .care  of  guardians  good  and  kind: 
But  still  her  aspect  had  an  sir  so  lonely ! 

Blood  is  not  water ;  and  where  shall  we  And 
Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 

By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas  1  behind, 
To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 
Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb  ? 

XLV. 

Barry  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 

In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs  shine. 
All  youth— but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time ; 

Radiant  and  grave— as  pitying  man's  decline: 
Mournful— but  mournful  of  another's  crime, 

She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Bden's  door, 

And  grier'd  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XL  VI. 

She  was  a  Catholic  too,  sincere,  austere, 
As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd, 

And  deem'd  that  (alien  worship  far  more  dear, 
Perhaps  because  'twas  fallen :  her  sires  were  proud 

Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fill'd  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 

To  novel  power ;  and  as  she  was  the  last, 

She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

xlvh. 

She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew, 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone, 

As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew ; 
Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 

Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 

In  its  own  strength— most  strange  in  one  so  young, 

XLVIII. 
Now  it  so  happen'd,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted, 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue 

Beyond  the  charmers  wc  have  already  cited : 
Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mentioned  as  well  fitted, 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 
And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 

Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius, 
Made  J  nan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 

This  he  express'd  half  smiling  and  half  serious ; 
When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust, 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious, 
She  marvell'd  "  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Raby  ? " 


Juan  rejom'd— "  She  was  a  Catholic, 
And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion 

Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick, 
And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication, 

If '»_    But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  pique 
Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 

Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated— 

As  usual— the  same  reason  which  she  late  did. 
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And  wherefore  not  ?  a  reasonable  reason 
If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition; 

If  bad,  the  best  way's  certainly  to  tease  on 
And  amplify :  you  lose  much  by  concision : 

Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician; 

Or— what  is  just  the  same— it  wearies  out. 

So  the  end's  gsin'd,  what  signifies  the  route? 

LII. 
Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice— 

For  prejudice  it  was— against  a  creature 
As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice, 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature, 
From  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice, 

Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature ; 
But  nature's  nature,  endues  more  caprices 
Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIII. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd, 
Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day : 

For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook'c\ 
And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say, 

Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked, 
like  "  Antony's  by  Cesar,"  by  the  few 
Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LIV/ 
It  was  not  envy— Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind 
It  was  not  scorn— which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatest  fauU  was  leaving  few  to  find. 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think :  but  shun 

Following  the  "  ignes  fatui "  of  mankind. 
It  was  not— —but  'tis  easier  far,  alas ! 
To  say  what  it  was  not,  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 
Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 

Of  such  discussion.    She  was  there  a  guest, 
A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest, 
Which  fiow'd  on  a  moment  in  the  beam 

Thime  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest 
Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled- 
She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVI. 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 
Imposed  not  upon  her :  she  saw  her  blase 

Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  glowworm  shine, 
Then  turn'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine,       ' 
Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways , 

Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor, 

Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 


Lvn. 

fame  too,— for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame  [kind, 
Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  woman* 
heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame,  ^/"O 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined;  rf    O, 
Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ',  ? 

Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind:— 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 
'Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 
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Lvm. 

Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character— 
High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haidee ; 

Tet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere : 
The  island  girl,  bred  np  by  the  lone  sea, 

More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere, 
Was  nature's  all :  Aurora  could  not  be 

Nor  would  be  thus ; — the  difference  in  them 

Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  gem. 

LIX. 
Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 

Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative, 
And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  "  I  sound  my  Warf- 

Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative—  [son ; " 

Scott,  who  can  paint   your  Christian   knight  or 

Saracen,  %  [share  it,  if 

8erf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would 
There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire, 
Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  hear. 

LX. 
I  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 

To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 
I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read, 

At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 
My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 

More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it,  I 
Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so— now  I  know  it, 
But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet. 

LXI. 
The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 

As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

Some  acids  with  the  sweets— for  she  was  heady; 
But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marr'd  or  mended, 

The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  "  dinner  ready," 
But  for  that  hour,  call'd  half-hour,  given  to  dress, 
Though  ladies  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

LXII. 
Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table, 

With  massy  plate  for  armor,  knives  and  forks 
For  weapons ;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer's  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 
To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 

Of  modern  dinners  ?  where  more  mystery  lurks 
In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragout, 
^Than  witches,  b— ches,  or  physicians  brew. 

""*  Lxm. 

There  was  a  goodly  "  soupe  a  la  bonntfemm*," 
Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from ;  there 

A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram,         [was  too 
Relieved  with  dindon  a  la  Perigoux ; 

There  also  was — the  sinner  that  I  am ! 
How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stansa  through  ? 

Soupe  a  la  Beauveau,  whose  relief  was  dory, 

Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  {dory. 

LXIV. 
But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 

Or  mass ;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail, 
My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess, 

Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail 
But,  though  a  "  bonne  vivante,"  I  must  confess 

Her  stomach's  not  her  peccant  part :  this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection, 
Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 


LXV. 

Fowls  a  la  Cond£,  slices  eke  of  salmon, 
With  sauces  Genevoisee,  and  haunch  of  trail*. 

Wines  too  which  might  again  have  slain  young  A» 
mon, 
A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  shan't  see  many  son; 

They  also  set  a  glased  Westphalian  ham  on, 
Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  hit  benisoa; 

And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foaming  whirs, 

As  white  as  Cleopatra's  melted  pearls. 

LXVI. 
Then  there  was  God  knows  what  "arAllemufe," 

"  A  l'Eapagnole,"  "  thnballe,"  and  "  Salpicok"- 
With  things  I  can't  withstand  or  understand, 

Though  swallow'd  with  much  zest  upon  the  vhok; 
And  "  entremets  "  to  piddle  with  at  band, 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul; 
While  great  Lucullus'  robe  triumphal*  muffle* 
{There' •  fame)  young  partridge  fillets,  deck*  via 
truffles.* 

Lxvn. 

What  are  tixeJUlets  on  the  victor**  brow        [«■ 
To  these?    They  are  rags  or  dust   Whereistk 

Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  below? 
Where  the  triumphal  chariot's  haughty  nwiekf 

Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go- 
Further  I  shall  not  follow  the  research : 

But  oh !  ye  modern  heroes  with  your  cartridges. 

When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  even  to  partriaj*" 

lxviil 

Those  truffles,  too,  are  no  bad  accessories, 
FollowM  by  "  petite  puits  d'amour,"-*  &* 

Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies. 
So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish, 

According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries, 
Which  encylopssdise  both  flesh  and  nth; 

But  even  sans  "  confitures,"  it  no  Uss  trae  ii» 

There's  pretty  picking  in  those  "  petits  vm* 

LXIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect  expanded  on  two  courses: 

And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  «mPk  «»**• 
Thatcooke^ycouldhsive(^l'dfo^ms^l^hIel<»«,,• 

As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 
From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature' 

LXX. 

The  glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined    ell ; 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  teU; 
Also  the  younger  men  too ;  for  a  springtld 

Can't  like  ripe  age  in  gourmandise  «**» 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  wW 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  «*!*• 

LXXI. 

Alas  I  I  must  leave  undescribed  thegftto 
The  salmi,  the  consomme,  the  puree, 

AH  which  I  used  to  make  my  rhymes  nm  £J" 
Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  W    * 

I  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  ■«*.  ^ 
"  Bubble  and  squeak  "  would  spoil  fj?  h(p»  * 

But  I  have  dined,  and  must  forego,  slas^  ^ 

The  chaste  description  even  of  a  "becsste, 
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lxxii. 

And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  gout,— 

TatU  ^t^ajtffi, — pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Tour  stomacn.    Ere  yon  dine,  the  French  will  do, 

But  after,  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  tbtvjuuf  ?    I  hare  not  had  it— 

But  1  may  have,  andyou  too,  reader,  dread  it. 

Lxxni. 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine, 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  ? 
I  must,  although  a  favorite  "  plat"  of  mine 

In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  every  where: 
On  them  and  bread  'twas  oft  my  luck  to  dine, 

The  grass  my  table  cloth,  in  open  air, 
On  Sunium  or  Hymettus,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is. 


lxxiv. 

Amid  tikis  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade, 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  displayed : 
Bon  Juan  sate  next  an  u  a  l'Espagnole  "— 

No  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said ; 
But  so  far  like  a  lady,  that  'twas  drest 
Superbly,  and  contam'd  a  world  of  test. 

LXXV. 
By  some  odd  chance,  too,  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline— 
A  situation  difficult,  I  ween, 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine ; 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him, 
With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look  through 
him* 

LXXVI. 
I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears ; 

This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 
Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears,   ("springs ; 

Of  which  1  can't  tell  whence  their  knowledge 
like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres, 

Which  no  one  hears  so  loudly  though  it  rings. 
Tie  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  heard 
Long  dialogues  which  pass'd  without  a  word ! 

Lxxvn. 

Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier— as  it  ougl£Lj| 
Of  all  offences  that's  the  worst  offence,  v4 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thought!: 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught, 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice, 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

LXXVIIL 
To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied, 

Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 
Required.    Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside, 

Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 
The  devil  was  in  the  girl!  Could  it  be  pride, 

Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  ? 
Heaven  knows  !  But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 
Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies. 


LXXIX. 
And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say,  "  I  said  it ;  "— 

A  kind  of  triumph  I'll  not  recommend, 
Because  it  sometimes,  as  I've  seen  or  read  it, 

Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend, 
Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit, 

To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end ; 
For  all  men  prophecy  what  is  or  too*, 
And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them  come  to  pass. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions, 
Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express, 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions, 
That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  less, 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 
Though  probably  much  less  a  fact  than  guess) 

So  far  relax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison 

As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen.  , 

LXXXI. 
From  answering,  she  began  to  question:  this 

With  her  was  rare :  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 
Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss, 

Began  to  dread  she'd  thaw  to  a  coquette— 
So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  ones  set 
In  motion ;  but  she  here  too  much  refined- 
Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind 

LXXXII. 
But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be, 
Which  show*d  such  deference  to  what  females  say, 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
His  tact,  too,  temper' d  him  from  grave  to  gay, 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out, 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about. 

LXXXIII. 
Aurora,  who  in  her  indifference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  flatterers,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more  sense 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud-* 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great  com- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent. 

LXXXIV. 

d  than  Ija  hiAg^  iqgTra ;— that  point  was  carried 
f<Nem.  con.  among  the  women,  whichj  grieve 
'o  say,  leads  oft  to  crimfcon.  with  the  married—  £^ 
l$>  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave, 
Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried.' 

Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive, 
And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 
Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 

LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  books  than  fanes, 
Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage, 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 
Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 

But  virtue's  self  with  all  her  tightest  laces. 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age ; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 

Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beautv 
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LXXXVL 
And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socxutfc, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates : 
And  really*  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seyenty  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatio 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins— always  in  a  modest  way, 
Observe ;  for  that  with  me's  a  "  sine  qua."0 

LXXXVII. 
Also  observe,  thai  like  the  great  Lord  Ooke, 

(See  Littleton)  whene'er  I  have  express'd 
Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 

Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best. 
Perhaps  I  have  a  third,  too,  in  a  nook, 

Or  none  at  all— which  seems  a  sorry  jest; 
But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent^ 
ffcm  could  he  possibly  ibft^f  ffln^rtSstent  ? 

jft^ts        Lxxxvm. 

contradict  themselves,  can  \ 
Help  contradicting  them,  and  every  body, 
en  my  veracious  self  ?— but  that's  a  lie ; 
I  never  did  so,  never  will— how  should  I  ? 
He  who  doubts  all  things,  nothing  can  deny ; 
Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear— her  streams  are 
muddy. 
And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction, 
That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable, 
Are  false,  but  may  be  render*  d  also  true 

By  those  who  saw  them  in  a  land  that's  arable. 
'Tig  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do  I 

Tie  said  H  makes  reality  more  bearable : 
But  what's  reality  ?  Who  has  its  clue  ? 

Philosophy  ?  No ;  she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion  ?  Yet ;  but  which  of  all  her  sects  ? 

XC. 
Borne  millions  must  be  wrong,  that's  pretty  clear ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 
God  help  us !  Since  we've  need  on  our  career 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 
'Tis  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear 

Or  old  indulge  man  with  a  second-sight. 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years, 
Without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCL 

But  hen  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics  ?  None  can  hate 

So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle ; 
And  yet  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fate, 

I  always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 
About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state ; 

Yet  I  wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 

For  1  was  bred  a  moderate  Presbyterian. 

XCIL 
But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian, 

And  also  meek  as  a  metaphysician, 
Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan, 

As  Eidon  on  a  lunatic  commission, — 
In  politics,  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  world's  condition. 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of  Hecla, 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  law. 


XOTXL 

Bat  polities,  andpoliey,  and  piety, 
Are  topics  which  I  sometimes  mtrodace, 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety, 
But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use; 

Because  my  business  is  to  driest  society, 
And  stuff  with  aeye  that  very  verdant  goon. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  mates' 

Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supernatural 

XC1T. 
And  now  I  will  give  up  all  argument: 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  "fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent;" 

Yes,  I'll  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 
Indeed  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 

By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  conversation 
Was  dangerous ;— 1  think  she  is  as  harmless 
As  some  who  labor  more  and  yet  may  charm  kfl 

xcv. 

Grim  reader !  did  you  ever  mee  a  ghost? 

No;  but  you've  heard— I  understand-bedffla. 
And  don't  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost, 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come: 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  most 

Of  these  things,  or  by  a  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  my*teno»>" 
For  certain  reasons  my  belief  is  serious. 

XCVL 

Serious  ?  You  laugh :— you  may ;  that  wul  I  b^J 
My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  all. 

I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 
Bxists-en4  where  ?  That  shall  I  not  iteaU, 

Because  I'd  rather  it  should  be  forgot 
"  Shadows  the  soul  of  Bichard  "  may  spp* 

In  short,  upon  that  subject  I've  some  qnabtf,  «9 

Like  those  of  the  philosophy  of  yalmstar/.7 

XCVII. 

The  night  (I  sing  by  night—sometimes  an  owl, 
And  now  and  then  a  nightingale)— »»  dta' 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minem's  fowl 
Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  hymn: 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  *&*-, 
I  wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  look  10  gt*' 

The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate— 

I  think  too  that  1  have  sate  up  too  late: 

XCVIII. 

And  therefore,  though  'tis  by  no  mean*  my  «| 
To  rhyme  at  noon— when  I  have  other  thm* 

To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think,— I  say 
I  feel  some  chilly  midnight  shuddering 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  midday, 
Treating  a  topio  which,  alas !  but  bring* 

Shadows ;— but  you  must  be  in  my  condition 

Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 
Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  s  I 

Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  hoi 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  a 

How  less  what  we  may  be !  The  etem* 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 

Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  «n*#V 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  g^" 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  *»** 
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CANTO  XVI. 


Tub  antique  Fenians  taught  three  metal  1 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth. 

Thie  was  the  mode  of  gyrm    best  of  kings—  „ 
A  mode  adopted  since  hy  modern  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings ;    - 
Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  rath  ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever,  . 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever 

n. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  detect, 
41  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  < 

Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect ; 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause, 

Of  all  the  muses  that  I  recollect, 
Whate'er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,  mine's  beyond  all  contradiction 

The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

m. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
From  any  thing,  this  Bpic  will  contain 

A  wQderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits, 
Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  rain. 

Til  true,  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets, 
Yet  nnx'd  so  slightly  that  you  can't  complain, 

But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 

"  De  rebus  cunetis  et  quibusdam  aUis." 

IV. 

But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  moat 
True  is  that  whioh  she  is  about  to  teQ. 

I  said  it  waa  a  story  of  a  ghost— 
What  then  ?  I  only  know  it  so  befell. 

Hare  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast 
Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell  ? 

Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 

The  skeptics  Who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 


Borne  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpm's  or  Monmouth  Geoftry's  Chronicle ; 

Men  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority, 
Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible, 

BtostiM  'fsr  to.    Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 

Qaiete  at  once  with  "  quia  impossibile." 

VI. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  all ; 

BeHeve :— If  'tis  improbable  you  meet; 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  thaU : 

Tis  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust. 
1  do  not  speak  profanely  to  recall 

Those  holier  mysteries,  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted, 
As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed. 
U 


m 

„ to  say  what  Johnson  said, 

That  in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  yean, 

All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 
A  visitant  at  intervals  appeals  j 

And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 
Is  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 

'Gainst  such  belief,  there's  something  stronger  still 

In  its  behaU;  let  those  deny  who  wilL 

vm. 

The  dinner  sad  the  soiree  toe  were  done, 
The  supper  too  diseuss'd,  the  dames  admired 

The  banqueters  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one— 
The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired: 

The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish  'd,  gone, 
Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired, 

And  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the  saloon 

Than  dying  tapers— and  the  peeping  moon. 

IX. 
The  evaporation  of  a jovoua  day  f    i 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without  - 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay ;  /    < 

Or  like  a  system  ooupled  with  a  doubt;  * 

Or  like  a  soda-bottle,  when  its  spray  ,  *     { 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spiret  out, 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind,  , 

Without  the  animation  of  the  wind; 


Or  like  an  opiate  which  brings  troubled  rest, 
Or  none ;  or  like— like  nothing  that  I  knew 

Except  itself ;— such  is  the  human  breast; 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 

No  real  likeness,— like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how. 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  oochineaU 

So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe  piecemeal.         # 

XI. 
But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball, 

Undressing  is  a  wo ;  our  robe-de-chambre 
May  sit  like  that  of  Nessus,  and  recall 

Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber 
Titus  exelaim'd,  "  I've  lost  a  day ! "    Of  all 

The  nights  and  days  most  people  sen  remember, 
(I  have  had  of  both  some  not  to  be  disdain'd,) 
I  wish  they'd  state  how  many  they  have  gain'd. 

xn. 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 
Felt  restless  and  perplex'd,  and  compromised; 

He  thought  Aurora  Raby's  eyes  more  bright 
Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight, 
He  probably  would  have  philosophised; 

A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 

Till  wanted ;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

xm. 

He  sigh'd ;— rhe  next  resource  is  the  full  moon* 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited ;  and  now, 

It  happen'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow ; 

And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 
To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe—"  Oh,  thoui  * 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  tuism, 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 
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XIV. 

But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer, 
Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold. 

Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gase  on  her :  [cold 
Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence,  (besides  s 

Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err ;) 
Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  ere  told ; 

Tfce  ocean's  tides  and  mortals'  brains  she  sways, 

And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Jnan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow ; 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed, 
Le+  in  the  rippling  sonnd  of  the  lake's  billow, 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused ; 
Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow ; 

And  he  stood  gaslng  out  on  the  cascade 

That  fiash'd  and  after  darken'd  in  the  shade. 

XVI. 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet— 'which 

Of  these  is  not  exactly  aacertain'd— 
(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautions  to  a  pitch 

O*  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd) 
A  lamp  bnrn'd  high,  while  he  leant  from  a  niche, 

Where  many  a  Gothic  ornament  remain'd, 
In  chisell'd  stone,  and  painted  glass,  and  all 
That  time  has  left  our  fathers  of  their  halL 

XVII. 
Then  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  he  threw 

His  chamber-door  wide  open— and  went  forth 
Into  a  gallery  of  a  sombre  hue, 

Long,  furnish'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth 
Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too, 

As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 
But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 
HaYwsomething  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 

XVIII. 
The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictured  saint 

Look  living  in  the  moon ;  and  as  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 

Of  your  own  footsteps— voices  from  the  urn 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects 
As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep  [stern, 

A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep. 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave, 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gleams 

Glimmer  on  high  ;  their  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvas ;  their  eyes  glance  like  dreams 

On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dusky  cave, 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beams. 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  its  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  same. 

XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 

Or  on  his  mistress— terms  synonymous- 
No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house, 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A  supernatural  agent— or  a  mouse, 
Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 
Host  people,  aa  it  plays  along  the  arraas. 


XXI.  i 

It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo !  a  monk,  asray'd  I 

In  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  garb,  appear**,   ] 
Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  abasia*  i 

With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard; 
His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 

He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird, 
But  slowly ;  and  as  he  paas'd  Juan  by, 
Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

XXIL 
Juan  was  petrified;  he  had  heard  a  hint 

Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old. 
But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in* 

Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  unfold, 
Ooin'd  from  surviving  superstition's  mint, 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold. 
But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper 
And  did  he  see  this  ?  or  was  it  a  vapor  r 

xjun. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  paas'd,  repass'd— the  thing  of  air. 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'  other  place ; 

And  Juan  gased  upon  it  with  a  stare, 
Tet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  base 

As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a  lot  of  snakes  around  his  £ace; 

He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words  which  were  not  granted 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 
The  third  time,  alter  a  still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  pass'd  away— but  where  ?  the  hall 
Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 

To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 
Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  law] 

Of  physics,  bodies,  whether  short  or  tall. 
Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  eould  not  state 
Through  which  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 
He  stood,  how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 

An  age— expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 
8trsin'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gloam'd; 

Then  by  degrees  recalTd  his  energies, 
And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  off  as  a  dream, 

But  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  did  mr^nia*, 
Waking  already,  and  return'd  at  length 
Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVI. 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it ;  still  his  taper 
Burnt,  and  not  blue,  as  modern  taper's  use, 

Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapor ; 
He  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refuse 

Their  office ;  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 
The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse : 

He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking, 

And  a  long  eulogy  of  "  Patent  Blacking." 

xxvn. 

This  savor'd  of  this  world ;  but  hU  hand  shook— 
He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 

A  paragraph,  I  think  about  Home  Tooke, 
Undnss'd,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 

There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook, 
With  what  he'd  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed. 

And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 

Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept 
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xxvm. 

He  woke  befmass;  sad,  as  inay  be  supposed, 
Pondor'd  upon  hie  visitant  or  vision, 

And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed, 
At  risk  of  being  quiss'd  for  superstition. 

The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was 
In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 

Was  great,  because  his  master  brook'd  no  lest, 

Knook'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 


XXIX. 
He  dress'd ;  and,  like  young  people  he  was  wont 

To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  bat 
This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon't ; 

Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put ; 
His  curls  fell  negligently  o'er  his  front, 

His  clothes  were  not  curb'd  to  their  usual  cut ; 
His  very  neckcloth's  Oordian  knot  was  tied 
Almost  a  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side, 

XXX. 

And  when  he  walkM  down  into  the  saloon, 
He  sate  him  pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea, 

Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discovered  soon, 
Had  it  not  happen'd  scalding  hot  to  be, 

Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  spoon ; 
So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 

That  something  was  the  matter— Adeline 

The  first— but  what  she  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXI. 
She  look'd  asd  saw  him  pale,  and  turn'd  as  pale 

Herself;  then  hastily  look'd  down  and  mutter* d 
Something,  but  what's  not  stated  in  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said  his  muffin  was  ill  butter'd ; 
The  Duchess  of  Fjtz-Fulke  play'd  with  her  veil, 

And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter'd. 
Aurora  Baby,  with  her  large  dark  eyes, 
8urvey'd  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXII. 
But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still, 

And  every  body  wondering  more  or  less, 
Fair  Adeline  inquired  if  he  were  ill  ? 

He  started,  and  said,  "  Yes— no— rather— yes." 
The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 

And,  being  present,  now  began  to  express 
His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  tell 
The  cause,  but  Juan  said  "  he  was  quite  well." 

xxxin. 

"  Quite  well ;  yes,  no."— These  answers  were  mys- 


And  yet  his  looks  appeared  to  sanction  both, 
However  they  might  savor  of  delirious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
Weigh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious: 

But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd  loth 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  granted, 
it  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 
Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discuss'd  his  chocolate, 

Also  the  muffin,  whereof  he  oomplain'd, 
EaM,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate, 

At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd ; 
Then  ask'd  her  grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke  of 

Her  grace  replied,  his  grace  was  rather  pain'd  [late  ? 
With  same  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  nuts  aristocratic  hinges. 


XXXV. 

Then  Henry  turn'd  to  Juan,  and  address'* 
A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 

"  You  look,"  quoth  he,  "  as  if  you'd  had  your  rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 

"What  friar?"  said  Juan;  and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 

Or  careless,  but  the  effort  was  not  valid 

To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVI. 
"  Oh !  have  yon  not  heard  of  the  Black  Friar  ? 

The  spirit  of  these  walls  ? "— « In  truth  ss«  L" 
Why  fame— but  fame  you  know  sometimes  a  liar*— 

Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  and  by : 
Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer, 

Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed, 
The  friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

xxxvn. 

"The last  time  was "  " I  pray,"  said  Adeline— 

(Who  watch'd  the  changes  of  Don  Juan's  brow, 

And  from  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 
Connexions  stronger  than  he  ohose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend,}—"  if  you  but  design 
To  jest,  you'll  choose  some  other  theme*justnow, 

Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told, 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

xxxvni. 

"  Jest ! "  quoth  Milor,  "  Why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — 'twas  in  the  honey-moon— 

Saw       "  "  Well,  no  matter,  'twas  so  long  ago ; 
But  come,  I'll  set  your  story  to  a  tune." 

Graceful  as  Dian  when  she  draws  her  bow,      [soon 
She  seised  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled 

As  touch'd,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 

The  air  of  "  'Twaa  a  Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

XXXIX. 

"  But  add  the  words,"  cried  Henry,  "  which  you 
For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess,  [made ; 

Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 
Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 

In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  display'd 
By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less— 

The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once 

Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL. 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation,— 
The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bound 

I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation- 
Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fix'd  on  the  ground 

At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation, 
Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound, 

And  sang  with  much  simplicity,— a  merit 

Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it 


Beware !  beware !  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey, 
And  expell'd  the  friars,  one  friar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 
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Though  he  cam©  in  hit  might,  wiA  FJng  Henry's 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay,  [right, 

With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay, 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd, 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay,        [church, 
For  he's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he's  seen  in  the 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 
Ax>d  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say; 
BntstSIl  with  the  house  of  AnrandeYille, 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 
By  the  marriage-bed  of  then*  lords,  'tis  said, 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve ; 
And  'tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  comes— but  not  to  grieve. 

4. 

When  an  heir  is  born,  he  is  heard  to  mourn, 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 
\      He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

Tis  shadowM  by  his  cowl ; 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  souL 

6. 

But  beware !  beware !  of  the  Black  Friar. 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir, 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundevilic  is  lord  by  day, 

Bat  the  monk  is  lord  by  night, 
Nor  wine  nor  wassil  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 

6. 
day  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he'll  say  nought  to  you : 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  gramercy !  for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him !  fair  or  foul, 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer, 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

IU. 
The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wires 

Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound, 
And  the  pause  follow'd,  which,  when  song  expires, 

Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round ; 
And  then,  of  course,  the  circle  much  admires, 

Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound, 
The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution, 
To  the  performer's  diffident  confusion. 

XLn. 
Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a  careless  way, 

As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment, 
As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day, 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content, 
Would  now  and  then  as  'twere  without  display, 

Yet  with  display  in  fact,  at  times  relent 
To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile, 
To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 


TOOL 
Now  this  (bttt  we  wfll  whisper  it  astts) 

Was— pardon  the  pedantic  fllastratkft— 
Trampling  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  prlfti, 

As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion; 
Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified 

Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  passion, 
For  a  spoil'd  carpet— but  the  "  Attic  Bee" 
Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee,1 

xxar. 

Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  me  shads, 
(By  doing  easily,  whate'er  she  chose, 

What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade,) 
Their  sort  of  hatfprofmifm:  for  it  grows 

To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  diaplay'd, 
And  that  it  is  so  every  body  knows 

Who've  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  Toft* 

Show  off— to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 
Oh !  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations; 
The  «  Mamma  Mias!"  and  the  "Amor  Mart!" 

The  "  Tanti  Palpitis "  on  such  occasions: 
The  "  Lasciamis,"  and  quavering  "Addios!" 

Among  our  own  most  musical  of  nations; 
With  "  Tu  mi  chamas's  "  from  Pontmgafe, 
To  sooth  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  Jul1 

XLVI. 
In  Babylon's  bravura*— -as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  ffighb* 
That  bring  Loohaber  back  to  eyes  that  rottn 

O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 
The  calentures  of  music  which  o'ereome     P«J 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  w  W 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions,— 
Was  Adeline  well  versed  as  compositions. 


[note! 
»tfaan* 


xlvh. 

She  also  had  a  twilight  tirfge  of  "  Bfe*," 
Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  i 

Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 
Upon  her  friends,  as  every  body  ought 

But  still  from  that  sublimer  asure  hoe, 
So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote;      « 

Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet*     \ 

And,  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  shot*  ' 

XLVm. 
Aurora— since  we  are  touching  upon  tssU, 

Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 
By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  clsss'oV 

Was  more  Shakespearian,  if  I  do  notes. 
The  worlds  beyond  this  world's  perplexing  «"* 

Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  sfleat  too  si  4** , 

XUX. 

Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  grac*    . 

The  roll-grown  Hebe  of  Fits-Fulke,  whose  ■» 
If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face, 

And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kmd. 
A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 

Also  thereon,— but  that's  not  much ;  we  fa* 
Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven, 
For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  hes** 
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I  have  net  heart  she  was  at  aB  poetic,        [Guide, 
Though  once  the  wm  seen  reading  the  "Bath 

And  "Hayley's  Triumph*,"  which  she  deem'd  pa- 
thetic 
Because,  she  said,  her  temper  had  been  tried 

80  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 
Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with—since  a  bride. 

But  of  all  Terse  what  most  insured  her  praise 

Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or  "  bouts  rimes." 

LI. 
Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 
*     Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appear'd  to  her  the  subject 

Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 
Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 

To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 
Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it, 
Though  why  I  cannot  say— at  least  this  minute. 

UL 

But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 
Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 

A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect, 
Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society; 

In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 
Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety, 

But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 

On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy. 

LIII. 
And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 

His  spirits,  and,  without  more  explanation, 
lo  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 

Her  grace,  too,  also  seised  the  same  occasion, 
With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally, 

But  wiah'd  for  a  still  more  detsil'd  narration 
Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings, 
About  the  present  family's  deaths  and  wooings. 

LIV. 
Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  bein  said ; 

They  pass'd,  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition, 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head ; 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question 'd  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow'd  it) 
Had  stirr'd  him,  answer'd  in  a  way  to  cloud  it. 

LV. 

And  {hen,  the  midday  having  worn  to  one, 

The  company  prepared  to  separate : 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none ; 

Some  wondering  'twas  so  early,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a  goodly  match,  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  grayhounds  on  my  lord's  estate, 
And  a  young  racehorse  of  old  pedigree, 
Match'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 

LVI. 
There  was  a  picture-dealer,  who  had  brought 
'  A  special  Titian,  warranted^riginal, 
60  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought, 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  all. 
The  king  himself  had  cheapen'd  it,  but  thought 

The  civil  list  (he  deigns  to  accept,  obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation) 
Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 


LVTI. 
But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoissem,— 

The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts,— the  owner, 
With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure, 

So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor 
Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer, 

So  much  he  deem'd  his  patronage  an  honor, 
Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera,  not  for  sale, 
But  for  his  judgment,— never  known  to  fail. 

LVIII. 
There  was  a  modern  Goth,  I  mean  a  Oothio 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect,  [so  thick, 
Brought  to  survey  these  gray  walls,  which,  though 

Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect , 
Who,  after  rumaging  the  Abbey  through  thick 

And  thin,  produoed  a  plan,  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctest  conformation, 
And  throw  down  old— which  he  call'd  restoration. 

LIX. 
The  cost  would  be  a  trifle— an  "  old  song," 

Set  to  some  thousands,  ('tis  the  usual  burden 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long)— 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 
An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong,  [in 

By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  taste  would  go  forth 
Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny, 
For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.* 

LX. 
There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 

Lord  Henry  wish'd  to  raise  for  a  new  purchase ; 
Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage, 

And  one  on  tithes  which  sure  are  discord's  torches 
Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 

"  Untying  "    squires    "  to    fight    against  Jthe 
churches ;  "*  m 

There  was  a  prize  ox,  prize  pig,  and  ploughman, 
For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXI. 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap, 
Ready  for  jail,  their  place  of  convalescence ; 

There  was  a  country  girl  in  a  close  cap 
And  scarlet  cloak,  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since-* 

Since — since — in  youth  I  had  the  sad  mishap— 
But  luckily  I've  paid  few  parish  fees  since.) 

That  scarlet  cloak,  alas !  unclosed  with  rigor, 

Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXII. 
A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery, 

One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out, 
Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 

I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt, 
And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  consistory, 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scout 
The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  banner, 
Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature's  1 


LXin. 
Now  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 

Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 
And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 

Of  those  who've  not  a  license  for  the  same ; 
And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases, 

Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame : 
Preserving  partridges  and  petty  wenches 
Are  pussies  to  the  most  precautious  benches. 
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LXIV. 
\     The  pi  went  culprit  wu  extremely  pale, 
1        Pale  at  if  painted  so ;  her  cheek  being  red 
By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale 

Tia  white,  at  least  when  they  jnst  rise  from  becL 
Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  Seeming  frail, 

Poor  soul !  for  she  was  country  born  and  bred, 
And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 
Than  to  wax  white— for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 
Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espicgle  eye, 

Had  gather'd  a  large  tear  into  its  corner, 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  estay'd  to  dry, 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner 
Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  tcorner, 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation, 
To  be  eall'd  up  for  her  examination. 

LXVI. 
Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter*d  here  and  there, 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 
The  lawyers  in  the  study ;  and  in  air 
Lf   ^//Yhe  prise  pig,  ploughman,  poachers ;  the  men  sent 

■        From  town,  vis.  architect  and  dealer,  were 
y  Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 

Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  stations, 
Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations., 

LXVII. 
But  this  poor  girl  was  left  in  the  greet  hall, 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail, 
Diacust'd  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  "  small ") 

▲  mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale. 
She  waited  until  justice  could  recall 

a^s  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale, 
To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  rather 
Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a  child's  father. 

LXVIII. 
Ton  tee  here  was,  enough  of  occupation 
i  For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  and  horses, 

There  was  much  bustle  too.  and  preparation 

Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses, 
Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation, 

Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resources, 
Have  "  public  days  "  when  all  men  may  carouse, 
Though  not  exactly  what's  eall'd  "  open  house." — 

LXIX. 
But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  uninvited, 

(Thus  we  translate  a  general  invitation,) 
All  country  gentleman,  esquired  or  knighted, 

May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 
At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 

With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation, 
And,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connexion, 
Talk  o'er  themselves,  the  past  and  next  election. 

LXX. 

'     _Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electionecrer, 

""""*  Bui  ill  Plug  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit, 

But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer,        [bit 

Because  the  neighboring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giftgab- 

Had  English  influence  in  the  self-same  sphere  here ; 

His  son,  the  Honorable  Dick  Dice-drabbit, 
Was  member  for  "  the  other  interest,"  (meaning 
The  tome  self-interest,  with  a  different  leaning.) 


LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautions  therefore  in  Ms  cent} 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dlsprasri, 
b  some  civility,  to  others  bounty, 
And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  be 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  eondemed; 

But,  what  with  keeping  some  and  breaking  efeft 

His  word  had  the  tame  value  at  another's,  y 

lxxil  V 

A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders— yet 
No  leas  a  friend  to  government— he  held 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 
Twixt  plaee  and  patriotism— albeit  eoapeU'i, 

Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure,  (though  utfflt 
He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rafl'd,) 

To  hold  tome  sinecures  he  wieh'd  abolish'd, 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolah'i 

Lxxm. 

He  was  "free  to  confess,"  (whence  comes ttopta"' 
Is't  English  ?  No— 'tis  only  parliaments!?) 

That  innovation's  spirit  now-a«days 
Had  made  more  progress  than  tor  the  Isstentaj. 

He  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  to  pratae, 
Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  w» 

As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it,    W^ 

That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit 

LXXIV. 
Heaven  and  hit  friends  knew  that  a  prints  fi* 

Had  ever  been  hit  sole  and  whole  amhftka; 
But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife  [*■' 

Which  threaten'd  the  whole  country  with  ja* 
When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcher*!  knife 

Cut  through  and  through  (oh,  damnable  ^a) 
The  Oordian  or  the  Geordian  knot,  whose  string* 
Have  tied  together  Commons,  Lords,  and  stiaf> 

LXXV. 

Sooner  "  come  plaee  into  the  civil  list,  Pj 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost"— hewnh»»** 

Till  duly  disappointed  or'dismiss'd: 
Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  other  rssp  it ; 

But  should  the  day  come  when  place  eeMedt»en»< 
The  country  would  have  far  more  ems©  to  weep  »5 

For  how  could  it  go  on  ?  Explain  who  eta! 

He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

LXXVI. 
He  was  at  independent— ay,  much  more- 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  indepeadew. 
At  common  soldiers,  or  a  common-    ehore 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  sscendtf* 
O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendine*. 
Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride  as  footmen  to  a  beggtf- 

LXXVH. 
All  this  (save  the  last  stanza)  Henry  said, 

And  thought.    I  ity  no  more— I've  said *»■** 
For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read 

Off— or  upon  the  hutting*— some  slight  ie» 
Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  hesd 

Of  the  official  candidate.    I'll  touch 
No  more  on  this— the  dinner-bell  hath  rang> 
And  grace  it  said;  thegraeeI«fcwWk*w,*P" 
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LXXTHI. 
But  I'm  too  late,  and  therefore  mart  make  play. 

'Twas  a  great  banquet,  suoh  ae  Albion  old 
Wm  wont  to  boast— as  if  a  glutton's  tray 

Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 
Bat  'twas  a  public  feast  and  public  day,— 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer, 
And  every  body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 
The  squires  familiarly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending ; 
The  very  servants  pussling  how  to  hand  [ing 

Their  plates— without  it  might  be  too  muchbend- 
From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand— 

Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  offending ; 
For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 
Might  cost  both  men  and  masters  too— their jrioeat. 

LXXX. 
There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen, 

Whose  hounds  ne'er  err'd,  nor  greyhounds  deign'd 
Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrisers,  seen  [to  lurch; 

Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 
Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 

There  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church, 
Takers  of  tythes,  and  makers  of  good  matches, 
And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

LXXX  I. 
These  were  some  country  wags,  too,— and,  alas ! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gase,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 

And  rise  at  nine,  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 
And  lo !  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I  sate  next  that  o'erwhelming  sou  of  heaven, 
The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith, 
The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd  with. 

LXXXII. 
I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  plays, 

A  brilliant  dinner-out,  though  but  a  curate ; 
And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  earn'd  its  praise, 

Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 
(Oh,  Providence !  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways  t 

Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate  ?) 
Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 
A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

LXXXIII. 
His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes ; 

But  both  were  thrown  away  among  the  fens ; 
Pot  wit  hath  no  great  friend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 
Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long, 
To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  from  the  thick  throng. 

LXXXIV. 
There  it  a  difference,  says  the  song,  "  between 

A  beggar  and  a  queen,"  or  wu  (of  late 
The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we've  seen— 

But  we'll  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state)— 
A  difference  "  'twixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean," 

A  difference  between  crockery-ware  and  plate, 
As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth— 
And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 


LXXXV. 
But  of  all  nature's  discrepancies,  none 

Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 
Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town, 

Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 
From  those  who've  few  resources  of  their  own, 

And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel  with  reference 
To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition— 
Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXVI. 
But  "  en  event !  "    The  light  loves  languish  o'er 

Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 
A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 

Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know, 
Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 

With  vivifying  Venus,  who  doth  owe 
To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truffles 
Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  raffles 

LXXXVH. 
Dully  pass'd  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place  he  knew  not  where, 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,  and  distrait ; 
And  sitting  as  if  nail'd  upon  his  chair ; 
Though  knives  and  forks  clang'd  round  as  in  a  fray 

,He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing  there, 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  express'd  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

lxxxviu. 

On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  bans, 
He  started ;  and,  perceiving  smiles  around 

Broadening  to  grins,  he  coloredenore  than  once, 
And  hastily—as  nothing  can  confound 

A  wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a  dunce- 
Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound, 

And  with  such  hurry  that,  ere  he  could  curb  it, 

He'd  paid  his  neighbor's  prayer  with  half  a  turbot 

*  LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  ooourr'd, 

The  snpplicator  being  an  amateur; 
But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third, 

Were  angry— as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 
They  wonder'd  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure ; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  votes. 

XC. 

They  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathised, 
That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghost ; 

A  prologue,  which  but  slightly  harmonised 
With  the  substantial  company  engross'd 

By  matter,  and  so  much  materialised, 
That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel  most 

Of  two  things — how  (the  question  rather  old  is) 

Such  bodies  could  have  souls,  or  souls  such  bodies* 

XCI. 
But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  stare  • 

From  all  the  'squires  and  'squiresses  around, 
Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 

Especially  as  he  had  been  renown'd 
For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair, 

Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bound— 
(For  little  things  upon  my  lord's  estate 
Were  good  small-talk  for  others  still  less  greet)** 
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Wu,  that  lie  caught  Avrati'i  sys  on  his, 
And  something  like  a  smile  upon  her  cheek. 

Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss: 
In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  bespeaks 

A  strong  external  motto;  and  in  this 
Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  to  pique, 

Or  hope,  or  lov c,  with  any  of  the  wiles 

Which  some  pretend-to  trace  in  ladies1  smiles. 

XCUL 
Twee  a  mere  quiet  am9e  of  contemplation, 

Indieatrre  of  some  surprise  and  pity; 
And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation, 

Whicn  was  not  jery  wise  and  stall  lees  witty, 
Sines  he  had  gam'd  at  least  her  observation, 

A  most  important  outwork  of  the  city— 
As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  senses 
By  bet  night's  ghost  been  driven  fp>m  their 

xcnr. 

But,  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  brash  in  turn, 
Nor  seem  embarrass'd— quite  the  contrary : 

Her  aspect  was,  as  usual,  still— wo*  stem— 
And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down  her  eye, 

Yet  grew  a  little  pale— with  what  ?  concern? 
I  know  not ;  but  her  color  ne'er  waa  high— 

Though  sometimes  faintly  flush'd— and  always  clear 

As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 


The  poets  of  srishmetie  ase  they, 

Who,  though  they  peeve  not  two  and  two  **>  bsj 
Five,  as  they  would  do  in  a  modest  way, 

Hare  plainly  made  it  out  that  (our  are  thro*. 
Judging  by  what  they  take  and  what  they  pay. 

The  sinking  Fund's  unfathomable  sea. 
That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 


r- 


xcv. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day ;  andwetchjng,  yjtfiltf^r  "ondesoending 
To  the  consumers  ci  fish,  fowl,  and  garni, 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending, 
As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  is  to  aim 

(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  and  similar  connexions' 
Sale  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  reflections. 

* 
XCVL 

Though  this  was  moat  expedient  on  the  whole, 
And  usual — Juan,  when  he  east  a  glance 

On  Adeline,  while  playing  her  grand  role, 
Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  adanee, 

(Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 
By  a  look  scarce  perceptible  askance, 

Of  weariness  or  scorn,)  began  to  feel 

gome  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  real ; 


XCVII. 
So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 

By  turns    with  that  vivacious  versatility, 
Which  many  people  take  for  went  of  heart : 

Th»r  yfflu- '^  mi.^T  what  is  call'd  mobility.* 
A  thing  of  temperament, 

4kvugu  Awning  so,  nom  k»  supposed  facility 
And  false— though  true ;  for  surely  they're  ainoerest 

Whe're  strongly  anted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 

xcvm. 

This  makes  your  asters,  artists,  and  loumneersv 
Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom— sages  never, 

But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers, 
Little  that's  guest,  but  much  of  what  is  clever ; 

Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers, 
Though  all  Exchequer  Chancellors  endeavor, 

Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigors, 

Asm1  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 


While  Adeline  dispensed  her  sirs  and  spates, 
The  fair  Fits-Fulke  eeem'd  very  much  at  esse ; 

Though  too  well-bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  feces, 
Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  eould  seas 

The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  p»i 
That  honey  of  your  fashionable  1 

And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment; 

<\nd  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment! 

CI. 
However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close; 

The  evening  also  waned— and  coffee  came, 
Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose. 

And  curtsying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dan*e» 
Retired:  with  most  unfashionable  bows, 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same* 
Delighted  with  the  dinner  and  their  host, 
But  with  the  lady  Adeline  the  most. 

CII. 
Some  praised  her  beauty ;  others  her  great  gnaee; 

The  warmth  of  her  poiitenes,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Tes :  she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place  I 

No  one  eould  envy  her  deserved  prosperity : 
And  then  her  dress— what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity  1 7 

CHI. 
Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  their  pesJcss, 

By  an  impartial  indemnification 
For  all  her  past  exertions  and  soft  phrases, 

In  a  most  edifying  conversation, 
Which  turn'dupon  their  late  guests'  miens  and  faces, 

And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation; 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  i 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  1 


CIV. 
True,  Me  said  little— 'twas  the  rest  that  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram : 
But  then  'twas  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke : 

Like  Addison's  "  faint  praise  "  so  wont  to  dan 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke, 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a  melodrama. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend! 
I  ask  but  this  of  mine,  to— not  defend. 

CV. 
There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 

Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed;  one, 
Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien ; 

And  Juan  too,  in  general  behind  none 
In  gay  remark  on  what  he'd  heard  or  seen. 

Sale  client  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone  * 
(En  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally, 
He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally 


0V£ 

TUtrueheseaTAwomloofcasI 

She  approved  his  sOtnes;  she  perhaps  mistook 
Its  motive  far  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
Further;  ft  inight  or  H  might  not  be  so : 

But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook. 
Observing  little  in  his  reverie, 
Yet  saw  this  much  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

evH. 

Thw  ghost  at  least  had  done  mm  this  nmeh  good, 

In  making  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost, 
If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most. 
And  certainly  Aurora  had  renewed 

In  him  some  feelings  which  he.  had  lately  tost 
Or  haxden'd;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal, 
Are  so  divine,  that  I  mnst  deem  them  reel:— 

cvm. 

The  lore  of  higher  things  and  hotter  days ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  son*. 

CIX. 
Who  would  not  sigh  Ai  ei  rap  KvBtptiw 

That  Hath  a  memory,  or  that  had  a  heart  ? 
Alas  her  star  must  wane  like  that  of  Dian, 

Bay  fedes  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart. 
Anacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  on 

TJnwithering  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 
Of  Eros ;  but,  though  thou  hast  pla/dus  many  tricks, 
Still  we  respect  thee,  "Alma  Venus  Genetzix  t " 

CX. 

And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 
Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond, 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  fallows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his ;  but  to  despond 

Bather  than  rest.    Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o'er  his  conch ;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep, 

And  make  the  wordling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXI. 
The  night  was  as  before :  he  was  undrest, 

8aving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress : 
Completely  "  sans  culotte,"  and  without  vest ; 

In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less : 
But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest, 

He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express, 
(By  those  who  have  not  had  suoh  visitations,) 
Expectant  of  the  ghost* s  fresh  operations. 

cxn. 

And  not  m  tain  Usten'd ;— Hush !  what's  that  t 
I  see— I  see— Ah,  no !— 'tis  not— yet  'tis— 

Ye  powers !  it  is  the— the— the— Pooh !  the  cat ! 
The  devil  may  ta^e  that  stealthy  pace  of  his  I 

80  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat, 
Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Hiss, 

Gliding  the  first  time  to  a  xendesrous, 

And  dressing  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe* 
92 


cxm. 

Agam-^whatisH?    The  wind?   No,  no,— this  time 

It  is  the  sable  friar  as  before 
With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme, 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  Hke  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems— the  monk  made  his  blood 
curdle. 

cxnr. 

A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,* 
Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  and  a  slight  clatter, 

Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  w£Q  pass, 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water,— 

Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas  1 
For  immaterialism's  a  serious  matter : 

So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 

In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  tftte-a-t&te. 

CXV. 
Were  his  eyes  open  ?— Yes !  and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect— to  make  one  dumb, 
Tet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh*  the  awful  echoes  drew, 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.    What  open'd  next  ?— the  door. 

CXVI. 
It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak, 

Like  that  of  hell.    "  Lasciate  ogni  speransa, 
Vio  che  entrate ! "    The  hinge  seem'd  to  speak, 

Dreadful  as  Dante's  rima,  or  this  stanaa ; 
Or— hut  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak : 

A  single  shade's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Hero— for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit  ? 
Or  how  is  't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it  ? 

cxvn. 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly— fcut,  as  fly 
The  sea-gulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight— 

And  then  swung  back ;  nor  close— but  stood  awry, 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light, 

Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticks  bura'd  high, 
For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright,— 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  darkness,  stood 

The  sable  friar- in  his  solemn  hood. 

cxvnL 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 
The  night  before ;  but,  being  sick  of  shaking, 

He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken, 
And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ; 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 
Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corporeal  quaking^— 

Hinting,  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 

Were  odds  against  a  disembodied  soul. 

CXIX. 
And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  fierce; 

And  he  arose— advanced— the  shade  retreated ; 
But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce, 

Follow'd ;  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated, 
Besolved  to  thrust  the  mystery-  cart  and  tierce, 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated : 
The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired,  until 
He  reach'd  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stout  etBL 
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cxx. 

Juan  put  forth  on*  aim— Eternal  powers  1 

It  touch'd  nor  soul,  nor  body,  but  the  wall, 
On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery  showers, 

Ohecker'd  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall ; 
He  shndder'd  aa  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 

When  he  can't  tell  what  'tis  that  doth  appal. 
How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 
Shomld  cause  more  fear  than  than  a  whole  host* s 
identity.' 

CXXI. 
Bat  still  the  shade  remain'd:  the  bine  eyes  glared, 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death ; 
Tet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared. 

The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath : 
A  straggling  curl  show'd  he  had  been  fair-hair'd; 

A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath, 
Oleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy  shroud 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a  gray  cloud. 


CXXIL 
And  Juan,  psflsned,  but  still  curious,  thrift 

His  other  arm  forth— Wonder ^apon  wonder. 
It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  butt, 

Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warn  heart  ass 
He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  mutt, 

That  he  had  mads  at  first  a  silly  blunder, 
And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 
Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought 

exxm. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seemM  a  met  wrf 
As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood: 

A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stok 
Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  tad  Hod 

Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl, 
And  they  reveal'/!— alas !  that  e'er  they  aWti! 

In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o'srgrowa  bulk, 

The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace— Fits-Pate! 


NOTES  TO  DON  JTTAN. 


CANTO  I. 


Bravo  men  were  Kvtng  before  j4yiawteaiit0fi. 


Save  Mm  "  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar! 
Stansa  xvii. 
"  Description  des  vertus  incomparable  de  ltufle 
do  Macassar."— 8ee  the  advertisement. 


Although  Longinus  telle  u»  there  i§  no  hymn 
Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wine*  more  ample. 

Stansa  xin. 
See  Longinus.  Section  10,  Xva  rf  U  n  **>t  «trs> 

re$f  elrsrai,  fftwv  6i  «*>•£•* 


They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix. 

Stansa  xliv. 
Fact.    There  is,  or  was,  such  an  edition,  with  all 
the  obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martial  placed  by  them- 
selves at  the  ena. 

6. 
The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  ring  amis*. 
Stansa  lxxxvifl. 
Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming ;  (I  think)  the 
opening  of  Canto  II.,  but  quote  from  memory. 

6. 
It  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
Who  took  Algiers,  declares  I  used  him  vuelyt 

Stansa  cxlviii. 
Donna  Julia  here  made  a  mistake.  Count 
O'Reilly  did  not  take  Algiers— but  Algiers  very 
nearly  took  him ;  he  and  his  army  and  fleet  re- 
treated with  great  loas,  and  not  much  credit,  from 
before  that  city,  in  the  year  17—-* 


My  days  of  love  are  over,  me  ne  mart 


liMttftUV  JWHl  BMNji 


canto  m. 

1. 

For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himss^com^m 


lonona 


•  pta.1. 


.'tea' to  Kin 


Be 

E  moiio  pla  m  V  Mfm  eta  il  wnfwro; 
Mfc  npn  tutto  nd  bum  vino  ho  Mil 
Ecndocta*«!f»chiffc[   " 
F0XCI,J 


2. 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  ^j*jJj^ffL 

This  dress  is  Moorish,  snd  the  braceletet^^ 
are  worn  in  the  manner  described.  ™,7«lito 
perceive  hereafter,  that,  as'the  mf^S??^ 
was  of  Fes,  her  daughter  wore  the  gtf*  «  "" 
country. 

3. 
A  like  gold  bar,  above  her  ^J^fW 

The  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep ***$£ 
sovereign  rankln  the  women  of  J*!*™!8?!!!-, 
Deys,  and  is  worn  as  such  by  their  *****  **** 


NOtTO  TO  M*  JTJAH. 
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Bor  person,  if  allow'd  at  lory  tor**. 

Stansa  Uxiii. 

This  is  no  exaggeration ;  there  were  four  women 
whom  I  remember  to  have  teen,  who  poeiewed  their 
tiair  in  this  profusion  ;  of  these,  three  were  English, 
*he  other  was  a  Levantine.  Their  hair  was  ox  that 
length  and  quantity  that,  when  let  down,  it  almost 
entirely  shaded  the  person,  so  as  nearly  to  render 
dress  a  superfluity.  Of  these,  only  one  had  dark 
Hair;  the  Oriental's  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest 
sjonr  of  the  four. 

5. 
Oh  Hesperus !  thou  bruigest  all  good  thing: 
Stanza  criL 
*Evwtpi,  wavre  <fxpe*{, 
e*(*tf  mnt,  +€f*tf  etya, 
Btpttt  eenp%  **%&*. 


Soft  hour  t  which  wakes  the  unsh  and  meto  the  heart. 

Stansa  eviii. 
« in  gtt  f  on  cfa*  **p  i  <ft*s 

Vo  (9  *'  bu  ditto  »•  dokl  Moid  addfa, 

E  eta  b  mow  penfria  d*  nm 
Pang*,  M  odt  Sqoflk  <l  knue 

Cha  p*>  1  gbm  piu««  eto  d  aMan." 

DANTE'S  JtofMftnp,  Gutfo  HH. 

This  last  line  is  the  first1  of  Gray's  Elegy,  taken 
#y  him  without  acknowledgment. 

7. 
fleam  hands  unseen  strew' d  flowers  upon  his  tomb. 

8tansaoix. 
See  Suetonius  for  this  met 


CANTO  IV. 

1. 
"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  woe  said  of  yore. 

Stansa  xii. 
See  Herodotus. 

2. 
A  vein  had  burst. 

Stansalix. 
This  is  no  very  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence 
of  conflicting  and  different  passions.  The  Doge 
Francis  Foscari,  on  his  deposition,  in  1467,  hearing 
the  bell  of  St.  Mark  announce  the  election  of  his 
•accessor,  "  mourn  t  subitement  d'une  hemorrhagic 
causes  par  une  veine  qui  s'edata  dans  sa  poitrine," 
(see  Sismondi  and  Darn,  vols.  i.  and  ii.)  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years,  when  "who  would  have  thought 
the  old  man  had  so  much  blood  in  Mmt"  Before  I 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  was  witness  to  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  passions 
upon  a  young  person ;  who,  however,  did  not  die  in 
consequence,  at  that  time,  but  fell  a  victim  some 
years  afterwards  to  a  seizure  of  the  same  kind, 
arising  from  causes  intimately  connected  with 
agitation  of  mind. 

But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate. 
Stansa  lxsx. 
This  is  a  fact.  A  few  years  ago,  a  man  engaged 
a  company  for  some  foreign  theatre ;  embarked 
them  at  an  Italian  port,  and,  carrying  them  to 
Algiers,  sold  them  all.  One  of  the  women,  returned 
from  her  captivity,  J  heard  sing,  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, in  Rossini's  opera  of  "  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri," 
at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  1817. 


From  all  the  Pope  makes  pearly,  'twould  perplex, 

To  fend  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

Stansa  lxxxvt 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  the  pope  and  the 
sultan  who  are  the  chief  encouragers  of  this  branch 
of  trade— women  being  prohibited  as  singers  at  St. 
Peter's,  and  not  deemed  trustworthy  as  guardians 
of  the  haram. 

6. 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the  base. 

Stansa  dH. 

The  pillar  which  records  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  to  the  road  towards  Forli.  Gaston 
de  Foix,  who  gained  the  battle,  was  killed  in  it; 
there  fell  on  both  sides  twenty  thousand  men.  The 
present  state  of  the  pillar  and  its  site  is  described 
in  the  text. 


CANTO   V. 


1. 


The 

Stansa  fH. 
This  expression  of  Homer  has  been  much  criti- 
cised. It  hardly  answers  to  our  Atlantic  ideas  of 
the  ocean,  but  ft  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  JEgean  inter- 
sected with  islands. 

2. 
"  The  Qianfs  Grave." 

Stansa  v. 
"The  Giant's  Grave"  is  a  height  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  much  frequented  by  holiday 
parties ;  like  Harrow  and  Highgate. 


And  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able. 

Stanza  xxxiii. 
The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the 
eighth  of  December,  1820,  in  the  streets  of  Ravenna, 
not  a  hundred  paces  from  the  residence  of  the 
writer.    The  circumstances  were  as  described. 

4. 
KUTd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barreL 
8tansaxxxr? 
There  was  found  close  by  him  an  old  gun-barrel, 
sawn  half  off:  it  had  just  been  discharged,  and  was 
still  warm. 

6. 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  rum. 

Stansa  lift 
In  Turkey,  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for 
the  Mussulmans  to  take  several  glasses  of  strong 
spirits  by  way  of  appetiser.  I  have  seen  them  take 
as  many  as  six  of  raxi  before  dinner,  and  swear  that 
they  dined  the  better  for  it ;  I  tried  the  experiment, 
but  was  like  the  Scotchman,  who  having  heard  that 
the  birds  called  kittiewiaks  were  admirable  whets, 
ate  six  of  them,  and  complained  that  "  he  was  no 
hungrier  than  when  he  began." 


Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where  drooping, 
A  marble  fountain  echoes.  Stansa  It. 

A  common  furniture.— I  recollect  being  received 
by  AH  Pacha,  in  a  room  containing  a  marble  basin 
and  fountain,  &c,  &c,  &o. 


The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  its  features . 
Stansa.  lxxxvii. 
Features  of agate   a  ministerial  metaphor;  "the 


TO 


feature  upon  which  this  qnestkm  JUswss .' 
1  Fudge  Family,"  «r  hear  CwtknMgL 


the 


fftotyft  on  mom  thorough-bred  or  fairer  Jmgers. 

Stamacvi. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  distinctive  of  birth 
than  the  hand :  it  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  blood 
which  aristocracy  can  generate. 


Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  tMr  Urn. 

Stansacxfrii 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  in 
his  essay  on  "  Empire/'  hints  that  Solvman  was 
the  last  of  his  line ;  on  what  authority,  I  know  not. 
These  ate  his  words :  "  The  destruction  of  Mustapha 
was  so  fatal  to  SoWman's  line,  as  the  succession  of 
the  Turks  from  Solyman,  until  this  day,  is  sus- 
pected to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood ;  for  that 
Bolymus  the  Second  was  thought  to  be  supposi- 
tions." But  Bacon,  in  his  historical  authorities,  is 
often  inaccurate.  I  could  give  half  a  dosen  instances 
from  his  apophthegms  only. 

Being  in  the  humor  of  criticism.  I  shall  proceed, 
alter  having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to 
touch  on  mm  or  two  as  trifling  in  tbe  edition  of  the 
British  Poets,  by  the  justly  celebrated  Campbell:— 
But  I  do  this  in  good  will,  and  trust  it  win  be  so 
taken.— If  any  thing  could  add  to  my  opinion  of 
the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  it 
would  be  his  classical,  "honest,  and  triumphant 
defence  of  Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day, 
and  its  existing  Grub  street. 

The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude,  are,— 

firstly,  In  speaking  of  Anstey,  whom  he  accuses 
of  having  taken  "  nis  leading  characters  from 
Smollett*  Anstey*s  Bath  Guide  was  published  in 
1766.  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker  (the  only  work 
of  8mollett's  from  which  Tabitha,  &c,  Ac,  could 
have  been  taken)  was  written  during  Smolletfe  loot 
residence  at  Leghorn,  in  1770.— "  Araal,"  if  there 
has  been  any  borrowing,  Anatev  must  be  the 
creditor,  and  not  the  debtor.  I  refer  Mr.  Campbell 
to  his  own  data  in  his  lives  of  Smollett  and  Anstey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  in  the  life  of  Cow- 
per,  (note  to  page  365,  vol.  7.)  that  "  he  knows  not 
to  whom  Cowper  alludes  in  these  lines : " 

••  Nor  k>  wfao,  far  the  fau»  of  tboonndt  bom, 
Built  Ood  a  dkMrxkt  aad  laoghM  kfc  bum  to  »oam,tt 

The  Gsivanist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of 
Forney,  with  its  inscription,  "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire.'* 

Thirdly,  in  the  life  of  Burns,  Mr.  C.  quotes 
Shakapeare  thus,— 

"  T»  gM  n***d  fohl,  id  pi*  0*  raft, 
Or  mM  /rwft  puffin*  to  «*  tW*.m 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original, 
Wjilch  is  as  follows : 

«  To  fl)d  rtfewd  gold,  to  ptoot  0»  %, 
Tb  ttrwtajxrySww  on  the  Tfafct,"  Sc. 

JOmgMm. 

A  great  poet,  quoting  another,  should  be  correct; 
he  should  also  be  accurate  when  he  accuses  a  Par- 
nassian brother  of  that  dangerous  charge  "borrow- 
ing : "  a  poet  had  better  borrow  any  thing  (excepting 
money)  than  the  thoughts  of  another— they  are 
always  sure  to  be  reclaimed;  but  it  is  very  nsrd, 
having  been  the  lender,  to  be  denounced  as  the 
debtor,  as  is  the  ease  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett 

As  there  is  "honor  among  thieves,'*  let  there  be 
some  among  poets,  and  rive  each  his  due,— none  can 
afford  to  give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself, 
who,  with  a  high  reputation  for  originality,  and  a 
fame  which  cannot  be  shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of 
the  times  (except  Rosen)  who  can  be  reproached 
(and  in  Aim  it  is  indeed  a  reproach)  with  having 


CANTO  VI. 

A  «*>oodobecure,"  like  that  when  Dante  fiml 

8tanalxn 

"  Nol  mm  M  aammF  «  mu  tai 

I  per  «•*  odT»  otow*  4c,  a%,  k. 


CANTO  VII. 
Woe  teaching  hie  recruits  to  metheboyuut. 


Fact :  Souvaxoff  did  this  in  person, 


canto  vra. 

L 

AU  eounde  Upioroeih,  "Allah !  Allah!  Eur 

Bttnxtm 

"Allah !  Hu ! "  is.  properly  the  war-cry  <*J» 
Mussulmans,  and  they  dwell  ions  on  tbe  last  tyua- 
ble,  which  gives  it  a  very  wild  and  peculiar  effect 

2. 

"  Carnage   (so  Wordoteorth  teUe  gen)  «  W» 
daughter."  Staanu. 


fa  mmn  ■rrojM  far  wumml  ahaghttr  j 

WORDSWORTH'S  7%*****  0* 

To  wit,  the  Deity's.  This  is  perhaps  w  jwj* 
pedigree  for  murder  as  «*ex  was  found  out  by  WJ 
King-at-arms.— What  would  have  been  sua,  »* 
any  free-spoken  people  discovered  such  a  Bnsige* 

3. 
Woe  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  wesQrm- 

Stanon^ 

A  fact:  see  the  Waterloo  Gasettes.  l™0^ 
remarking  at  the  time  to  a  friend  w "Tw«» 
fame!  a  man  is  killed— his  name  is  Grose,  u» 
they  print  it  Grove."  I  was  at  college  «»  "J 
deceased,  who  was  a  very'  amiable  and  deter  m 
and  his  society  in  great  request  tor  hi*  wit,  f»7*tji 
and  "  chansons  a  boire." 

4. 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  fagfwss/ 

See  Major  Valiancy  and  Sir  Lawrence  Pin** 

'Tie pity  ■«  that  such  meanings  shouldo****? 

The  Portugese  proverb  says  that  "Hell  «  !»"■ 
with  good  intentions." 

6. 
By  thy  humane  discovery,  Friar  Botont 

Gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  ty 
this  fnar. 

7. 

Which  ecareeiy  rose  much  higher  than  onus  ijjjj* 

They  Fere  but  two  feet  high  above  the  lereL 

8. 
ThatyQu*ndl%Mu**&^*^^ 

The  Russian  military  ox^er. 


NOMft  Tb  *0K  WAN. 


Eternal!  inch  names  mingled !) 
Is  the  original  Russian — 

"Sfamboftt  trim  tub  1 
XiapoM  Vak,  y  to  torn." 


(Powerl 

"IsmaWsourst'* 

Stanza  cxxxiii. 


A  kind  of  coiiplet ;  for  he  was  a  pod. 


CANTO  IX. 


Humanity  would  rise  and  thunder  "  Afry  /  " 

Stanza  L 
Query,  Ney  ?— Pkintee's  Dbtxl. 

2. 

Aw**  *«u*  M*  sentinel  before  pour  gate, 
%   A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals. 

Stanza  vi. 

"  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue,  with 
four  others.— We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and 
make  a  mesa  for  Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  thought  it  a  good  job  at  the  time* 
as  we  got  our  own  fill  while  we  broke  the  biscuit,— a 
thing  I  had  not  got  for  some  days.  When  thus 
engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son  was  never  Once  out  of 
my  mind ;  and  I  signed,  as  I  fed  the  dogs,  over  my 
humble  situation  and  my  ruined  hopes." — Journal 
of  a  Soldierof  the  fist  Regt.  during  the  war  in  Spain. 

3. 
Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner. 
Stanza  xxxiii 

He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  after  his  temper 
had  been  exasperated,  by  his  extreme  costivitv,  to 
a  degree  of  insanity. 

And  had  Just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanshoi. 
Stanza  xlvii. 
He  was  the  "srande  passion"  of  the  grande 
Catherine.— See  her  T"  " 

"Lanskoi." 


lives,  under  the  head   of 


Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marouess  show 
Sis  parts  of  speech,  btanzaxlix. 

This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that 
person. 

Tour  " fortune  "  was  in  a  fair  way  "to  swell 
A  man?'  as  Giles  says.  Stanza  Ixiii. 


Balgoutne'i  Brig's  black  wait 

Stanza  xviii. 

The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  "anldtoun"  ofAber* 
deen,  with  its  one  arch  and  its  black  deep  salmon 
stream  below,  is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I 
still  remember,  though  perhaps  I  may  misquote, 
the  awful  proverb  which  made  me  pause  to  cross  it, 
and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a  childiih  delight,  being 
an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side.    The 

tying,  as  recollected  by  me,  was  this— but  I  have 
never  neard  or  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  yean  of  age : 

"Brtf  of  Bdfoanfc,  Hack's  jroar  «a* ; 
WI'awUVbMMnuT 
0bvar«d»llfc'l" 


Oh,  for  a  forty-parson  power  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  hypocrisy  !  Stanza  xxxiv. 

A  metaphor  taken  from  the  "  forty-horse  power" 
of  a  steam-engine.  That  mad  wag,  the  Reverend 
Sidney  8mifh,  sitting  by  a  brother-clergyman  at  din- 
ner, observed  afterwards  that  his  dull  neighbor  hud 
a  "twehe-parson power"  of  conversation. 


To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes  like  tanners. 
Stanza  xxxvi. 
"Hyde."— I  believe  a  hvde  of  land  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate word,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  quib 
ble. 

6. 
Was  given  to  her  favorite,  and  now  bore  his. 
Stanza  xlix. 
The  Empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year— I  forget  which. 


Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of '  *  Biron." 

Stanza  lviii.  « 
In  the  Empress  Anne's  time,  Biren  her  favorite 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  "Birona"  of 
France,  which  families  are  yet  extant  with  that  of 
En ff land.  There  are  still  the  daughters  of  Conr- 
land  of  that  name ;  one  of  them  I  remember  seeing 
in  England  in  the  blessed  year  of  the  Allies— the 
Duehess  of  8.— to  whom  the  English  Duchess  of 
Somerset  presented  me  as  a  namesake. 


"  His  fortune  swells  him,  it  is  rank,  he's  married." 
—Sir  Giles  Overreach ;  MAsanresB.— See  "A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts" 


CANTO    X. 


Would  scarcely  join  again  the  "  refbrmadoes.9* 

*       'ixzH. 


*•  Reformers,"  or  rather  "  Reformed."  The  Bar- 
en  Bradwardihe,  in  Waverly,  is  authority  for  the 
word. 

2. 
The  endless  soot  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  he?  by  altering  his  shirt. 

Stanza  xt* 
Query,  tti&f— Pbxxtbe's  Ditto. 


Bleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone 
The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known. 

Stanza  hii. 
St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were 
still  extant  in  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet  as  much  as 
ver. 

9. 
Who  butcher*d  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  father. 

Stanza  lxxxL 
India.    America. 


CANTO  XI. 

1. 

Who  on  a  lark,  with  black-eyed  Sal  (hie  blowing) 
So  prime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing  t 

Stanza  xix. 
The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  translate  the  above  good 
and  true  English,  spoken  in  its  original  purity  by 
the  select  nobility  and  their  patrons.  The  following 
is  a  stanza  of  a  song  which  was  very  popular,  at 
least  in  my  early  days :— 


TO 


BTBOVS 


ToalltokolMMlbMkta 


(the  bat  of  ill  modem  historians  whatsover.  B> 
linff  named  hie  fine,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  hit  ratas 

■   learning,  labor,  research,  wrath,  and  partiiHtj. 

I  call  the  latter  virtue*  in  a  writer,  became  they 

make  him  write  in  earnest. 


aWIlMnlybnnfafafardMfartjr, 
TbKtterJackaafbemfuiMviJgtt." 


If  there  be  any  gem*man  eo  ignorant  as  to  require 
a  traduction,  I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  cor- 
poreal pastor  and  master,  John  Jackson,  Esq..,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pugilism;  who  I  trust  still  retains  the 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of  a  form, 
together  with  his  pood  humor,  and  athletic  as  well 
as  mental  accomplishments. 

2. 
St.  James's  Palace  and  St.  James's  "  HeJZt." 
Stansa  xxix. 

"Hells,"  gaming-houses.  What  their  number 
may  now  be  in  this  life,  I  know  not  Before  I  was 
of  age,  I  knew  them  pretty  accurately,  both  "  gold  " 
and  "  silver."  I  was  once  nearly  called  out  by  an 
acquaintance,  because  when  he  asked  me  where 
I  thought  his  soul  would  be  found  hereafter.  I 
answered,  "  In  Silver  HelL" 


and  therefore  even  1  won't  ament 
This  subject  quote.  Stansa  xliii 

"Anent,"  was  a  Scotch  phrase, meaning  "con- 
cerning,"—" with  regard  to."  It  has  been  made 
English  by  the  Scotch  Novels ;  and,  as  the  French- 
man said—"  If  it  be  not,  ought  to  be  English." 


The  miUiners  who  furnish 


,<**^* 


xlix. 


"Drapery  misses  "—This  term  is  probably  any 
thing  now  but  a  mystery.  It  was,  however,  almost 
so  to  me  when  I  first  returned  from  the  Bast  in 
*  1811-1812.  It  means  a  pretty,  a  high-born,  a  fash- 
ionable young  female,  well  instructed  by  her  friends, 
and  furnished  by  her  milliner  with  a  wardrobe  upon 
credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married,  by  the  husband. 
The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a  young  and 
pretty  heiress,  on  my  praising  the  "  drapery  "of  an 
"untochered"  but  "pretty  virginities *'  (like  Mrs. 
Anne  Page)  of  the  then  day,  which  has  now  been 
some  years  yesterday :— she  assured  me  that  the 
thing  was  common  in  London;  and  as  her  own 
thousands,  and  blooming;  looks,  and  rich  simplicity 
of  array,  put  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  out  of 
the  question,  I  confess  I  gave  some  credit  to  the 
allegation.  If  necessary,  authorities  might  be  cited, 
in  which  case  I  could  quote  both  "drapery"  ana 
the  wearers.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  now 
obsolete. 

t. 

'Tie  strange  the  mind,  that  very  Jtery  particle. 

Should  Iditsetfbe  snuff*  d  outVy  an  article 

Stansa  lx. 

"Divines  particulam  auras." 


CANTO  xn. 


eKees,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  Ue. 

Stansa  six. 
8ee  Mxtto&d's  Greece.    "  Qnecu  Verax."    His 
great  pleasure  consists  in  praising  tyrants,  abusing 
Plutarch,  spelling  oddly,  and  writing  quaintly ;  ana, 

what  is  strange  alter  all,  hie  is  the  best  modern  his- 4 

tory  of  Greece  in  any  lamruage,  and  he  is  perhaps '  latter  chapters. 


A  hazy  widower  turn1 d  of  'forty fs  sun. 

Stanza  xxrvu. 

This  line  may  pussle  the  commentatori  mote  due 
the  present  generation. 

Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  t*n% 
StanakxJB> 
The  Russians,  as  is  well  known,  ran  oit  fas 
their  hot  baths  to  plunge  into  the  Neva:  t  plena* 
itical  antithesis,  which  it  seems  does  them  it 


praenci 
harm. 


The  world  to  oaze  upon  those  northern  Ufhti. 
Stansa  txxxs. 
For  a  description  and  print  of  this  inhabitant  if 
the  polar  region  and  native  country  of  the  wnj 
borealis,  see  Fiaby's  Voyage  in  Search  ofth  *<** 
West  Passage. 

6. 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Atto-  . 
Stanalxxm- 
A  sculptor  projected  to  hew  Mount  Atho«iatM 
statue  of  Alexander,  with  a  city  in  one  hand, »» 
I  believe,  a  river  in  his  pocket,  with  varioosotta 
similar  devices.    But  Alexander's  gone,  sad  Atw 
remains,  I  trust,  ere  long,  to  look  over  t  ***** 
freemen. 


CANTO  XIIL 


Right  honestly,  "he  liked  an  htnt*kfr.\ 

"Sir,  I  like  a  good  hater."-See  the  l£f/* 
Johnson,  See. 

Also  there  bin  another  pious  r**»- 

Stanaxm> 
"With  every  thing  that  pretty  to* 
My  lady  swe«taiW''--SA*b?«&* 

They  and  their  bills  "  Arcadians  W|M  *»■£ 
"Arcades  ambo.*' 

.- — ^.-^u 

Salvator  Rosa. 
HisbeU-mouth'doobl^makmmefeel^^ 

If  I  err  not,  "  Your  Dane  "  is  one  of  I«f£  f 
alogue  of  nations  "  exquisite  in  their  dnnW 

Even  NimrwTs  setf might  leave  *Jj*^j£riT 

In  Assyria. 

"  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  **"g*£$ 

"Mrs.  Adams' answered  Mr.  Adams,  that  JM* 
blasphemous  to  talk  of  Scripture  oyt  ojTcnw^ 
This  dogma  was  broached  to  her  hwbano-*»  ^ 
Christian  in  any  book.    8ee  Mph  J****** 


NOTES  TO  DOW  JUAN. 


79* 


T%e  quaint ,  old.  cruel  coxcomb,  in  hit  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook  and  a  email  trout  to  pull  it. 

Stanza  cri. 

It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least 
This  sentimental  savage,  whom  it  k  a  mode  to 

Jiuote  (among  the  novelists)  to  show  their  sympathy 
or  innocent  sports  and  old  songs,  teaches  how  to 
eew  op  frogs,  and  break  their  legs  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling,  the  cruelest, 
the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports. 
They  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but 
the  angler  merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fish;  he  has 
iko  leisure  to  take  his  eyes  from  off'the  streams,  and 
a  single  bite  is  worth  to  him  more  than  all  the 
scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite  best  on  a 
rainy  day.  The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny 
fishery  hare  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in 
them ;  even  net-fishing,  trawling,  &c,  are  more  hu- 
mane and  useful— but  angling !— No  angler  can  be 
a  good  man. 

"  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew— as  humane, 
delicate-minded,  generous,  and  excellent  creature 
as  any  in  the  world— was  an  angler :  true,  he  angled 
with  painted  flies,  and  would  nave  been  incapable 
of  the  extravagances  of  L  Walton." 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a  friend  in  read 
Ing  over  the  MS.—"  Audi  alteram  partem  "—I  leave 
ft  to  counterbalance  my  own  observation. 


CANTO  XIV. 

l. 
And  never  craned,  and  made  but  few  "  faux  pas.'" 

8tanxa  xxxiiL 

Cranima.—"  To  crane"  is,  or  was,  an  expression 
used  to  denote  a  gentleman's  stretching  out  his 
neck  over  a  hedge,  "  to  look  before  he  leaped :  "— 
a  pause  in  his  "vaulting  ambition,"  which  in  the 
field  doth  occasion  some  delay  and  execration  in 
those  who  may  be  immediately  behind  the  eques- 
trian skeptic.  "  Sir,  if  you  don't  choose  to  take 
the  leap,  let  me"  was  a  phrase  which  generally 
sent  the  aspirant  on  again ;  and  to  good  purpose : 
for  though  M  the  horse  and  rider  "  might  fall,  they 
made  a  gap,  through  which,  and  over  him  and  his 
steed,  the  field  might  follow. 


Goto  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another. 

8tansa  xlviii. 

In  Swot's  or  Horaob  Walpolb's  Letters,  I 
think  it  is  mentioned  that  somebody  regretting  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  was  answered  by  a  universal  Py- 
lades :  #»  When  I  lose  one,  I  go  to  the  8aint  James's 
Coffee-house,  and  take  another." 

I  recollect  having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same 
kind.  Sir  W.  D.  was  a  great  gamester.  Coming 
in  one  day  to  the  club  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  was  observed  to  look  melancholy.  "What  is 
the  matter,  Sir  William  ? "  cried  Hare,  of  facetious 
memory.  "  Ah ! "  replied  Sir  W.  "I  have  just  feel 
poor  Lady  D."  "Loot!  Wnat!  at—Quinze  or 
llaaardt*  was  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of  the 
querist. 

8. 


And  Thou,  diviner  still, 
Whote  lot  it  it  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 

Stanza  xviti. 

As  it  is  necessary  in  these  times  to  avoid  am- 
biguity, I  say,  that  1  mean,  by  "Diviner  still," 
Chbxst..  If  ever  God  was  Man— or  Man  God— he 
was  both.  I  never  arraigned  his  creed,  but  the  use 
—or  abuse— made  of  it.  Mr.  Canning  one  day 
quoted  Christianity  to  sanction  Negro  Shivery,  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce  had  little  to  say  in  reply.  And 
was  Christ  crucified,  that  black  men  might  be 
scourged  ?  If  so,  he  had  better  been  born  a  Mu- 
latto, to  give  both  colors  an  equal  chance  of  free, 
dom,  or  at  least  salvation. 


CANTO  XV. 

l. 


When  Rapp  the  Harmonist  embargoed  marriage 

In  his  harmonious  settlement. 

Stanza  xxxv. 

This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colony 
in  America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as 
the  "  Shakers  "  do ;  but  lays  such  restrictions  upon 
it  as  prevent  more  than  a  certain  quantum  of  births 
within  a  certain  number  of  years ;  which  births  (as 
Mr.  Hulme  observes) Generally  arrive  "in  a  little 
flock  like  those  of  a  farmer's  lambs,  all  within  the 
same  month  perhaps."  These  Harmonists  (so 
called  from  the  name  of  their  settlement)  are 
represented  as  a  remarkably  flourishing,  pious,  and 
auiet  people.  See  the  various  recent  writers  on 
America. 

8. 

Kor  canvass  what  "  so  eminent  a  hand"  meant. 
Stanza  xxxviii. 

Jacob  Tonson,  according  to  Mr.  Pope,  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  writers  "  able  pens  "—"  persons 
of  honor  "  and  especially  "  eminent  hands/'  Vide 
correspondence,  «c,  &c 


While  great  LueuUut%  robe  triumphale  i 
(There f»  lame)— yotup partridge  JUlete,  deck'd  with 
truffles.  Stanza  lxvi. 

A  dish  "  a  la  Lucullus."  This  hero,  who  con- 
quered the  East,  has  left  his  more  extended  celeb- 
rity to  the  transplantation  of  cherries  (which  he 
first  brought  into  Europe)  and  the  nomenclature  of 
good  dishes ; — and  I  am  not  sure  that 


And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiern. 

8tanzalix. 
The  famous  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  said  to  his 
son,  on  the  latter  expressing  his  surprise  upon  the 
great  effects  arising  from  petty  causes  in  the  pre- 
sumed mystery  of  politics :  "  You  see  by  this,  my 
son,  with  how  litt*)  wisdom  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  are  governed." 


(barring  indigestion)  he  has  not  done  more  service 
to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than  by  his  conquests. 
A  cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a  bloody  laurel ; 
besides,  he  has  contrived  to  earn  celebrity  from 
both. 

6. 
But  even  tans  "  confitures ."  it  no  lees  true  it, 
There's  pretty  picking  in  those  "petitspuits." 

Stanza  lxviii. 
"  Petks  putts  d'amour  garnis  de  confitures,"  a 
classical  and  well-known  cush  for  part  of  the  flank 
of  a  second  course. 

6. 
For  that  with  me1  s  a  "sine  qua." 

Stanza  lxxxri. 
Subauditur  "Non,"  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 


In  short,  upon  that  subject  Pre  some  Qualms  very 
Like  those  of  the  Philosopher  of  Matmsbury. 

Stanza  xcvi. 

Hobbes ;  who  doubting  of  his  own  soul,  paid  that 
compliment  to  the  souls  of  other  people  as  to  de* 
dine  their  visits,  of  which  he  bad  some  apprehen- 
sion. 
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CANTO  XVI. 

1. 
If  from  a  sheU-fish  or  from  cochineal. 


The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whe- 
•  -  -  •         -  •  ineel,  < 


ther  from  a  shell-fish,  or  from  cochineal,  or 
kermes,  is  still  an  article  of  dispute ;  and  even  its 
color  -some  say  purple,   others  scarlet:  I  say 
nothing. 

For  a  spoiTd  carpet— but  the  "  Attie  Bee" 
Was  muck  consoled  by  hie  own  repartee. 

^         IXlHL 


I  think  that  it  was  a  carpet  on  which  Diogenes 
trod,  with — "Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of 
Plato ! M— "  With  greater  pride,"  as  the  other  re- 
plied. But  as  carpets  are  meant  to  be  trodden  upon, 
my  memory  probably  misgives  me;  and  it  might  be 
a  robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a  table-cloth,  or  some  other 
expensive  and  uncynical  piece  of  furniture. 


With  "  Tu  mi  chamas's  "  from  Portingdb, 
To  eootA  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fau. 

Stanza  xlv. 

I  remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a  provincial 
town,  somewhat  surfeited  with  a  similar  display 
from  foreign  parts,  did  rather  indecorously  break 
through  the  applauses  of  an  intelligent  audience- 
intelligent,  I  mean,  as  to  music, — for  the  words,  be- 
sides being  in  recondite  languages  (it  was  some 
years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had  trav- 
elled, and  while  I  was  a  collegian) — were  sorely 
disguised  by  the  performers ; — this  mayoress,  I  say, 
broke  out  with  "  Rot  your  Italianos !  for  my  part 
I  loves  a  simple  ballat !  "  Rossini  will  go  a  goo<_ 
way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion  some 
day.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the 
successor  of  Motart  ?  However,  I  state  this  with 
diffidence,  as  a  liege  and  loyal  admirer  of  Italian 
music  in  general,  and  of  much  of  Rossini's :  bat 
Disseur  did  of  painting,  in 
"that  the  picture  would 


we  may  say,  as  the  connisseur  did  of  painting,  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  "  that  the  picture  would 
be  better  painted,  if  the  painter  had  taken  more 


«wwys^~«r~-«k 

"Aunt  Romano,  sare  Yeneto"  is  themacriptrt 
(and  well  inscribed  in  thai  instance)  ea  tae  m 
waUs  between  the  Adriatk  and  Yeniee.  Tkefih 
were  a  republican  work  of  the  Yenetian:  tea* 
ecription,  I  believe,  imperial,  and  inscribe*  by** 


"Untying  •»  tptfhft  "  to  fight  aye**  thicken*9 
•  Ttatja  r»«»*  *»  ***»  art  Ml  east  iga 


The*  err^'ti*  mere**  what  is  caffdmMy.     i 
Stsastxew- 
In  French  "mobitite."    I  am  not  row  th»i  la- 
bility is  English ;  but  it  f*  expressive  of  a  rff 
which  rather  belongs  to  other  climates,  thon|iiti 
sometimes  seen  to  great  extent  in  oar  ovi  » 
may  be  defined  as  an  excessive  susceptisflitTofa*  | 
mediate  impressions— at  the  same  time  witwat 
losinp  the  past— and  is,  though  somethaej  iR* 
rentfy  useful  to  the  possessor,  a  most  painMm  i 
unhappy  attribute. 

Draperied  her  form  with  curiam  /WWfr-.. 

"  Curiosa  felicitae."— Fh&on  rw  Amino- 


A  noise  Hhetowetjlngmdnwnonfb*. 

.__,,  See  the  account  of  the  ghost  of  the**** 
partg  Prince  Charles  of  Saxony,  raised  by  8chroep«- 
goool»  Karl-Karl— was— wait  wolt  mich?* 


How  odd  a  single  hobgobUn**  nonenHte       .    .. 
Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whotehmt*  afe* 


LETTERS. 


LETTERS. 


LETTEB  I. 

TO  MIM  MOOT  0»  SOUTHWELL. 

M  BugHfB  Manor,  Aogart  SI,  MM. 

" 1  received  the  arms,  my  dear  Miss  Pigot,  and 
un  rcry  muck  obliged  to  too  for  the  trouble  you 
Bare  taken.  It  is  Impossible  I  should  hare  any 
fault  to  find  with  them.  The  sight  of  the  drawings 
tires  me  great  pleasure  for  a  double  reason,— in  the 
irst  place,  they  will  ornament  my  books :  in  the 
iext,  they  eonTince  me  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
ne,  I  am,  however,  sorry  you  do  not  return  sooner 
—you  hare  already  been  gone  an  age.  J  perhaps 
nay  have  taken  my  departure  for  London  before 
rou  come  back ;  but,  however,  I  will  hope  not  Do 
tot  overlook  my  watch-ribbon  and  purse,  as  I  wish 
to  carry  them  with  me.  Your  note  was  given  me 
>y  Harry,  at  the  play,  whither  I  attended  Miss  Lyon 
md  Br.  S  ;  and  now  I  have  sat  down  to  answer 
t  before  I  go  to  bed.  If  I  am  at  Southwell  when 
rou  return,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  soon,  for 
[  very  much  regret  your  absence, — I  shall  be  happy 
»  hear  you  sing  my  favorite,  *  The  Maid  of  LodL' 
tfy  mother,  together  with  myself,  desires  to  be 
iffectionately  remembered  to  Mrs.  Pigot,  and  be- 
ievo  me,  my  dear  Miss  Pigot,  I  remain  your  aflee- 
ionate  friend,  "  Byron. 

"  P.S.  If  you  think  proper  to  send  me  any  an- 
rwer  to  this,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  receive 
t.    Adieu. 

*'  P.8. 2d.  As  you  say  you  are  a  novice  in  the  art 
>f  knitting,  I  hope  it  don't  give  you  too  much 
rouble.     Go  on  slowly,  but  surely.    Once  more, 


LETTER  II. 


TO    MU    PIGOT. 


•*  w  riiiniij,  A«r*i,  mm. 
« Mr  Dbab  Pioot, 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  amusing  narrative  of  the 
ast  proceedings  of  my  amiable  Alecto,*  who  now 
legins  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  folly.  I  have  just 
eceived  a  penitential  epistle,  to  which,  apprenen- 
ive  of  pursuit,  I  have  despatched  a  moderate  an- 
wear,  with  a  kind  of  promise  to  return  in  a  fort- 
light ;— this,  however,  (entrs  nous  J  1  never  mean 
o  fulfil.  Her  soft  warblings  must  have  delighted 
ler  auditors,  her  higher  notes  being  particularly 
vesical,  and  on  a  calm  moonlight  evening  would  be 
teazd  to  great  advantage.  Had  I  been  present  as  a 
peotator,  nothing  would  have  pleased  me  n 
rat  to  have  come  forward  as  one  of  the  '  * 


tal  «■*«■*  Ma  »aj» 


personaV— St.  Dominie  defend  me  from  suoh  % 
scene  I  Seriously,  your  mother  has  laid  me  under 
great  obligations,  and  you,  with  the  rest  of  your 
family,  merit  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  kind  con- 
trivance at  my  escape  from  *  Mrs.  Byron  furioea.* 

"  Oh !  for  the  pen  of  Ariosto  to  rehearse,  in  epio% 
the  scolding  of  that  momentous  eve,— or  rather,  let 
me  invoke  the  shade  of  Dante  to  inspire  me,  for 
none  but  the  author  of  the  'Inferno '  could  properly 
preside  over  such  an  attempt.  But,  perhaps,  where 
the  pen  might  fail,  the  pencil  would  succeed.  What 
a  proup !— Mrs.  B.  the  principal  figure;  you  cram- 
ming four  ears  with  cotton,  as  the  only  antitode  to 
total  deafness ;  Mrs.  —  in  vain  endeavoring  to 
mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  tionese  robbed  of  her 
whelp ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  Elisabeth  and 
Wousky, — wonderful  to  relate  .'—both,  deprived  of 
their  parts  of  speech,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  in 
mute  astonishment.  How  did  S.  B.  receive  the  in- 
telligence ?  How  many  puns  did  he  utter  on  so  fa- 
cetious an  event  ?  In  your  next  inform  me  on  this 
point,  and  what  excuse  you  made  to  A.  You  are 
probably  by  this  time  tired  of  deciphering  this  hie- 
roglyphics! letter;— like  Tour  Lumpkin,  you* will 
pronounce  mine  to  be  a  d  a  up  and  down  hand. 
All  Southwell,  without  doubt,  is  involved  in  amaze- 
ment. Apropos,  how  does  my  blue-eyed  nun,  the 
fair  •  •  ?  is  she  *  robed  in  sable  garb  of  wo  t ' 

"Here  I  remain  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days; 
previous  to  my  departure  you  shall  receive  my  ad- 
dress, but  what  it  will  be  I  have  not  determined. 
My  lodgings  must  be  kept  secret  from  Mrs.  B. ;  you 
may  present  my  compliments  to  her,  and  say  any 
attempt  to  pursue  me  will  fail,  as  I  have  taken 


to  retreat  immediately  to  Portsmouth,  on 
the  first  intimation  of  her  removal  from  8outhweU. 
Ton  may  add,  I  have  now  proceeded  to  a  friend's 
house  in  the  country,  there  to  remain  a  fortnight. 

"  I  have  nowmlotted  (I  must  not  say  written)  a 
complete  double  letter,  and  in  return  shall  expect  a 
monstrous  budget,  without  doubt,  the  dames  of 
Southwell  reprobate  the  pernicious  example  I  have 
shown,  and  tremble  lest  their  babes  should  disobey 
their  mandates,  and  quit  in  dudgeon  their  mammas 
on  any  grievance.  Adieu,  when  you  begin  your 
next,  drop  the  '  lordship,'  and  put  '  Byron'  in  its 
place.    Believe  me  yours,  &c.  "  Btbok." 


LETTER  III. 

TO    MISS    PIOOT. 

"  Loadoo,  Aif«rt  10,  MM. 

•My  Diam  Bbidobt, 

"  As  I  have  already  troubled  your  brother  with 
tore  llaan  he  will  find  pleasure  in  deciphering,  yon 
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art  the  next  to  whom  I  shall  assign  the  difficult 
employment  of  perusing  this  second  epistle.  Ton 
will  perceive  from  my  first,  that  no  idea  of  Mrs.  B.'l 
arrival  had  disturbed  me  at  the  time  it  was  written ; 
not  so  the  present,  since  the  appearance  of  a  note 
from  the  illustrious  cause  of  mv  sudden  decampment 
baa  driven  the  *  natural  ruby  from  my  cheeks,'  and 
completely  blanched  my  wo-begone  countenance. 
This  gunpowder  intimation  of  her  arrival,  (confound 
her  activity !)  breathes  less  of  terror  and  dismay  than 
you  will  probably  imagine  from  the  volcanic  tempera- 
meat  of  her  ladyship,  and  concludes  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  all  present  motion  being  pre- 
vented by  the  fatigue  of  ner  journey,  for  which  my 
blessings  are  due  to  the  rough  roads  and  restive 
quadrupeds  of  his  majesty's  highways.  As  I  have 
not  the  smallest  inclination  to  be  chased  round  the 
country,  I  shall  e'en  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and,  since,  like  Macbeth,  *  They've  tied  me  to  the 
stake,  I  cannot  fly/  I  shall  imitate  that  valorous 
tyrant,  and  *  bear-like  fight  the  course,'  all  escape 
being  precluded.  I  can  now  engage  with  less  disad- 
vantage, havipg  drawn  the  enemy  from  her  en* 
trenehments,  though,  like  the  prototype  to  whom  I 
have  compared  myself,  with  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  knocked  on  the  head.  However,  'lay  on, 
Macduff,  and  d  d  be  he  who  first  cries,  hold, 
enough.' 

"  I  shall  remain  in  town  for,  at  least,  a  week,  and 
expect  to  hear  from  you  before  its  expiration.    I 
the  printer  has  brought  you  the  offspring 


of  my  poetic  mania.  Remember,  in  the  first  line, 
to  read  loud  the  winds  whistle/*  instead  of 
'round,*  which  that  blockhead  Ridge  has  inserted 
bv  mistake,  and  makes  nonsense  of  the  whole 
stansa.  Addio!— Now  to  encounter  my  Hydra. 
Tours  ever." 


LETTER  IV. 

TO    MB,    PIOOT. 

"  Lmdoa,  Sowfcy,  iddnlgta,  Aogwt  10,  ISM. 
♦«  DfcAB  PlOOT, 

"  This  astonishing  packet  will,  doubtless,  amaze 
you,  but  having  an  iale  hour  this  evening,  I  wrote 
the  enclosed  stances,  which  I  request  you  to  deliver 
to  Ridge,  to  be  printed  separate  from  my  other  com- 
positions, as  you  will  perceive  them  to  be  improper 
lor  the  perusal  of  ladies ;  of  course,  none  of  the  fe- 
males of  your  family  must  see  them.  I  offer  a 
thousand  apologies  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  you 
In  this  and  other  instances.    Tours  truly.1* 


LETTER  V. 
to    KB.    PIOOT. 

«  tommy,  Aflfort  IS,  ISO*. 

•'  I  cannot  exactly  say  with  Cesar,  « Veni,  vidl, 
rid : '  however,  the  most  important  part  of  his  la- 
conic account  of  success  applies  to  my  present  situ- 
ation ;  for.  though  Mrs.  Byron  took  the  trouble  of 
'comtng'  and  *  seeing*  yet  your  humble  servant 
proved  the  victor.  After  an  obstinate  engagement 
of  some  hours,  in  which  we  suffered  considerable 
damage,  from  the  quickness  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
they  at  length  retired  in  confusion,  leaving  behind 
the  artillery,  field  equipage,  and  some  prisoners: 
their  defeat  is  decisive  or  the  present  campaign.  To 
speak  more  intelligibly,  Mrs.  B.  returns  immedi- 
ately, but  I  proceed,  with  all  my  laurels,  to  "Worth- 

g,  on  the  Sussex  coast ;  to  which  place  you  will 
•s  (to  be  left  at  the  post-office)  your  next  epis- 
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IMIO  VCUI>   WIUI  1UJ    ICVtCIV  **»  /wu.       »"-      , 

the  dull  vanity  of  this  epistle,  ss  mytaina 
of  absurd  images,  and  full  of  rudc* 


tie.  Bv  the  enclosure  of  a  second  jingle  of  rays*, 
you  will  probably  conceive  my  muse  to  be  vutk 
prolific  ;  ner  inserted  production  was  brought  foro 
a  few  years  ago,  and  found  by  accident  on  Thvndn 
among  some  old  papers.  I  have  recopied  it,  tu, 
adding  the  proper  date,  request  it  may  be  printed 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  thought  your  sesti- 
ments  on  the  last  bantling  would  coincide  with 
mine,  but  it  was  impossible  to  give  it  any  other 
garb,  being  founded  on  facts.  My  stay  at  Worthing 
will  not  exceed  three  weeks,  and  you  msjjoufy 
behold  me  again  at  Southwell  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. •  -•  e  e         • 

"  Will  you  desire  Ridge  to  suspend  the  printiaf 
of  my  poems  till  he  hears  further  from  me,  u  I 
have  determined  to  give  them  a  new  form  entimj. 
This  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  the  last  t»j 
pieces  I  have  sent  with  my  letters  to  you.   You  to 

excuse  thee "       *  **  l"2"" 

a  chaos  of 

preparations,  and  projects. 

"  I  shall  expect  an  answer  with  impatience  re- 
lieve me,  there  is  nothing  at  this  moment  cow 
give  me  greater  delight  than  your  letter." 


LETTER  VI. 


11 1  am  just  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  W«tt* 
ins,  and  write  merely  to  request  you  will  sfflj  »" 
idle  scoundrel  Charles,  [his  groom,]  with  my  bona 
immediately ;  tell  him  I  am  excessively  P**™* 
ho  has  not  made  his  appearance  before,  orwnttj 
to  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  his  delay,  parnculinj 
as  I  supplied  him  with  money  far  his  journey.  <* 
no  pretext  is  he  to  postpone  his  march  onej<7 
longer,  and  if,  in  obedience  to  the  oqrk*  of  ** 
B.,  (who  I  presume  is  again  spreading  dewlaW 
through  her  little  monarchy,)  he  thinks  prop  w 
disregard  my  positive  orders,  I  shall  not,  m  fct« 
consider  him  as  my  servant.  He  most  bring  w 
surgeon's  bill  with  him,  which  I  will  dbebatg*  * 
mediately  on  receiving  it.  Nor  can  I  eonc«Te  w 
reason  of  his  not  acquainting  Prank,  [hi*  "W 
with  the  state  of  my  unfortunate  quadnipedi.  V* 
Pigot,  forgive  this  petulant  effusion,  and  itjnj" 
it  to  the  idle  conduct  of  thtt  precious  n***?! 
instead  of  obeying  my  injunctions,  it  •t™5"J 
through  the  streets  of  ths>t  political  PaM**** 
Nottingham.  Present  my  remembrance*  *>)** 
family  and  the  Leecrofts,  and  believe  me,  Ac. 

"P.S.  I  delegate  to  you  the  unpleasant  tatt* 
despatching  him  on  his  journey—Mrs-  B.  • """ 
to  the  contrary  are  not  to  be  attended  to; »  *  " 
proceed  first  to  London,  and  then  to  J**rt 
without  delay.  Every  thing  I  have  ty^L 
sent  to  London.  My  Poetics  you  will  j**  * 'J* 
the  same  place,  and  not  even  reserve  s  cepy«j 
yourself  and  sister,  as  I  am  about  to  give  "**% 
entire  new  form :  when  they  are  complete,  J*1  rz. 
have  the  Jirst  fruits.  Mrs.B.  on  no  account  * 
see  or  touch  them.    Adieu." 


LETTER  VII. 

TO  MB.  PIOOT. 


,  .Ai*y* . 

1  this  morning  received  your  eP^"*? 
obliged  to  tend  for  to  Worthing*  «*** 

e  removed  to  this  place,  ont" *AID" 

eight  miles  distant  from  the 


^mttemMH^gg 
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probably  not  be  displeased  with  this  letter,  when  it 
informs  vou  that  I  am  30,000/.  richer  than  I  waa  at 
oar  parting  having  just  received  intelligence  from 
my  lawyer  that  a  cause  has  been  gained  at  Lancas- 
ter assises,*  which  will  be  worth  that  sum  by  the 
time  I  come  of  age.  Mrs.  B.  is  doubtless  acquainted 
of  this  acquisition,  though  not  apprized  of  its  exact 
valve,  of  which  she  had  better  be  ignorant;  for  her 
behavior  on  any  sudden  piece  of  favorable  intelli- 
gence is,  if  possible,  more  ridiculous  than  her  de- 
testable conduct  on  the  most  trifling  circumstance 
of  an  unpleasant  nature.  You  may  give  my  com- 
pliments to  her,  and  say  that  her  detaining  my  ser- 
vant's things  shall  only  lengthen  my  absence ;  for 
unless  they  are  immediately  despatched  to  16  Pic- 
cadilly, together  with  those  which  have  been  so  long 
delayed  belonging  to  myself,  she  shall  never  again 
behold  my  radiant  countenance  illuminating  her 
gloomy  mansion.  If  they  are  sent,  I  may  probably 
appear  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  my 
present  epistle. 

44  Metrical  compliment  is  an  ample  reward  for  my 
strains ;  you  are  one  of  the  few  votaries  of  Apollo 
who  unite  the  sciences  over  which  that  deity  pre- 
sides. I  wish  you  to  send  my  poems  to  my  lodgings 
in  London  immediately,  as#I  have  several  altera- 
tions and  some  additions  to  make ;  every  copy  must 
be  sent,  as  I  am  about  to  amend  them,  and  you  shall 
soon  behold  them  in  all  their  glory.  I  nope  you 
have  kept  them  from  that  Upas  tree,  that  antidote 
to  the  arte,  Mrs.  B.  Entre  nous,— you  may  expect 
to  see  me  soon.    Adieu.    Tours  ever." 


LETTER  Vni. 
to  miss  fioot. 

"  My  Dbab  Bridget, 

44 1  have  only  just  dismounted  from  my  Pegasus, 
which  has  prevented  me  from  descending  to  plain 
prose  in  an  epistle  of  greater  length  to  your  fair 
sell  You  regretted  in  a  former  letter,  that  my 
poems  were  not  more  extensive ;  I  now  for  your  sat- 
isfaction announce  that  I  have  nearly  doubled  them, 
partly  by  the  discovery  of  some  I  conceived  to  be 
lost,  and  partly  by  some  new  productions.  We 
shall  meet  on  Wednesday  next;  till  then,  believe 
me  yours  affectionately,  "  Byron. 

"  P.  S.  Your  brother  John  is  seized  with  a  poetic 
mania,  and  is  now  rhyming  away  at  the  rate  of 
three  lines  per  hour—to  much  for  inspiration! 
Adieu!" 


LETTER  IX. 

TO   THB   BABX    01"   CLABB. 

"BoatfnreO,  Notto,  fVurmrj  ftb,  ISVT. 

"My  Dbabbst  Clabb, 

"  Were  I  to  make  all  the  apologies  necessary  to 
atone  for  my  late  negligence,  you  would  justly  say 
you  had  received  a  petition  instead  of  a  letter,  as  it 
would  be  filled  with  prayers  for  forgiveness ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  I  will  acknowledge  my  tint  at  once, 
and  I  trust  to  your  friendship  and  generosity  rather 
than  to  my  own  excuses.  Though  my  health  is  not 
perfectly  reestablished,  I  am  out  of  all  danger, 
and  have  recovered  everything  but  my  spirits, 
which  are  subject  to  depression.  You  will  he  as- 
tonished to  hear  I  have  lately  written  to  Delawarre, 


for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  far  as  possible, 
without  involving  some  old  friends  of  mine  in  the 
business)  the  cause  of  my  behavior  to  him  during 
my  last  residence  at  Harrow,  (nearly  two  years  ago,) 
which  you  will  recollect  was  rather  *en  cavaUer* 
Since  that  period  I  have  discovered  he  was  treated 
with  injustice,  both  by  those  who  misrepresented 
his  conduct,  and  by  me  in  consequence  of  their  sug- 
gestions. I  have  therefore  made  all  the  reparation 
in  my  power,  by  apologizing  for  my  mistake,  though 
with  very  faint  hopes  of  success ;  indeed  I  never 
expected!  any  answer,  but  desired  one  for  form's 
sake ;  that  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  most  probably 
never  will.  However,  I  have  eased  my  own  con- 
science by  the  atonement,  which  is  humiliating 
enough  to  one  of  my  disposition,  yet  I  could  not 
have  slept  satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  having, 
even  unintentionally,  injured  any  individual.  I  have 
done  all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  injury, 
and  there  the  affair  must  end.  Whether  we  renew 
our  intimacy  or  not  is  of  very  trivial  consequence. 

"  My  time  has  lately  been  much  occupied  with 
very  different  pursuits.  I  have  been  transporting  a 
servant,*  who  cheated  me,— rather  a  disagreeable 
event;  performing  in  private  theatricals;  publish- 
ing a  volume  of  poems,  (at  the  request  of  my 
friends,  for  their  perusal ;)  making  love  and  taking 
physic.  The  last  two  amusements  have  not  had 
the  best  effect  in  the  world;  for  my  attentions  have 
been  divided  among  so  many/otV  damsels,  and  the 
drugs  I  swallow  are  of  such  variety  in  their  compo- 
sitions, that  between  Venus  and  JEseulapius  I  am 
harassed  to  death.  However,  I  have  still  leisure 
to  devote  some  hours  to  the  recollections  of  past, 
regretted  friendships,  and  in  the  interval  to  take 
the  advantage  of  the  moment,  to  assureyou  how 
much  I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  my  dearest  Clare, 
44  Your  truly  attached  and  sincere 

44  Bybox." 


LETTER  X. 

TO    MB.     PIOOT. 

"8sadnraO.Ju.lS,  I8S7. 

I  ought  to  begin  with  sundry  apologies,  for  my 
own  negligence,  but  the  variety  of  my  avocations  in 
prose  and  verse  must  plead  my  excuse.  With  this 
epistle  you  will  receive  a  volume  of  all  my  Juvenilia 
published  since  your  departure :  it  is  of  considera- 
bly greater  size  than  the  copy  in  your  possession, 
which  1  beg  you  will  destroy,  as  the  present  is  much 
more  complete.  That  unlucky  poem  to  my  poor 
Maryt  has  been  the  cause  of  some  animadversion 
from  ladies  in  years.  I  have  not  printed  it  in  this 
collection,  in  consequence  of  my  being  pronounced 
a  most  profligate  sinner,  in  short,  a •  a  young  Moore,* 
by f-j your    •      •      •    friend.    I  believe  in 


■  ar  Sm  imowj  of  SMBtCBiMt  pMftny. 


general  they  have  been  favorably  received,  and 
surely  the  age  of  their  author  will  preclude  severe 
criticism.  The  adventures  of  my  life  from  sixteen 
to  nineteen,  and  the  dissipation  into  which  I  have 
been  thrown  in  London,  have  given  a  voluptuous 
tint  to  my  ideas,  but  the  occasions  which  called  forth 
my  muse  could  hardly  admit  any  other  coloring. 
This  volume  is  vastly  correct  and  miraculously 
chaste.    Apropos,  talking  of  love,    •    •    •    • 

11  If  you  can  find  leisure  to  answer  this  farrago  of 
unconnected  nonsense,  you  need  not  doubt  what 
gratification  will  accrue  from  your  reply  to  yours 
ever,  &o." 


f  TteMMu7"henaNaaoMdwMMld 
•*Mu7(*flrAacnk«.  TbrankfeB 
Muj,  ob  nrnMnf  Int  i«Kan,M  van  a 
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LETTER  XI. 


TO    MJL    WILLIAM    BAJCXJM. 


bs.iasr. 


•DBAS  Bahus, 

"  Y<rar  critique*  it  valuable  for  many  reasons : 
In  the  first  place,  it  ia  the  only  one  in  which  flattery 
has  borne  so  slight  a  part ;  in  the  next,  I  am  cloyea 
with  insipid  compliments.  I  have  a  better  opinion 
of  your  judgment  and  ability  than  your  feehnos. 
Accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  Kind  de- 
cision, not  less  welcome,  because  totally  unex- 
pected. With  regard  to  a  more  exact  estimate,  I 
need  not  remind  you  how  few  of  the  best  poems,  in 
our  language,  will  stand  the  test  of  minute  or  verbal 
criticism ;  it  can  therefore  hardly  be  expected  the 
effusions  of  a  boy,  (and  most  of  these  pieces  have 
been  produced  at  an  early  period,)  can  derive  much 
merit  either  from  the  subject  or  composition.  Many 
of  them  were  written  under  great  depression  of 
spirits,  and  during  severe  indisposition ;  hence  the 
gloomy  turn  of  the  ideas.  We  coincide  in  opinion 
that  the  'poesies  hvtiques'  are  the  most  exception- 
able ;  they  were  however,  grateful  to  the  deities  on 
whose  altars  they  were  offered— more  I  seek  not. 

44  The  portrait  of  Pomposusf  was  drawn  at  Har- 
row, after  a  long  sitting ;  this  accounts  for  the  re- 
semblance, or  rather  the  earieatura.  He  is  your 
friend,  he  never  was  mine— (or  both  our  sakes  I 
shall  be  silent  on  this  head.  The  collegiate  rhymes 
are  not  personal;  one  of  the  notes  may  appear  so, 
but  could  not  be  omitted.  I  have  little  doubt  they 
will  be  deservedly  abused ;  a  just  punishment  for 
my  unfilial  treatment  of  so  excellent  an  Alma  Ma- 
ter. I  sent  you  no  copy,  lest  we  should  be  placed 
in  the  situation  of  Oil  Bias  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Grenada:  though  running  some  hasard  from  the 
experiment,  I  wished  your  verdict  to  be  unbiassed. 
Had  mv  *  Libellus'  been  presented  previous  to  your 
letter,  it  would  have  appeared  a  species  of  bribe  to 

gurchase  compliment.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ig,  I  was  more  anxious  to  hear  your  critique,  how- 
ever severe,  than  the  praises  of  the  million.  On 
the  same  day  I  was  honored  with  the  enconiums  of 
Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *  Man  of 
Feeling/  Whether  his  approbation  or  yours  elated 
me  most,  I  cannot  decide. 

"  Tou  will  receive  my  Juvenilia t  at  least  all  jet 
published.  I  have  a  large  volume  in  manuscript, 
which  may  in  part  appear  hereafter ;  at  present  I 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  prepare  it  for  the 
press.  In  the  spring  I  shall  return  to  Trinity,  to  dis- 
mantle my  rooms,  and  bid  you  a  final  adieu.  The 
Cam  will  not  be  much  increased  by  my  tears  on  the 
occasion.  Tour  father  remarks,  however,  caustic  or 
bitter  to  a  palate  vitiated  with  the  sweets  of  adula- 
tion, will  be  of  service.  Johnson  has  shown  us 
that  no  poetry  is  perfect ;  but  to  correct  mine  would 
be  an  Herculean  labor.  In  fact  I  never  looked  be- 
yond the  moment  of  composition,  and  published 
merely  at  the  request  of  my  friends.  Notwith- 
standing so  much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
'  Genus Irritabile  vatum,'  we  shall  never  quarrel  on 
the  subject.  Poetic  fame  is  by  no  means  the 
*  acme'  of  my  wishes.    Adieu. 

"  Tours  ever, 

"Btron." 


LETTER  XII. 

TO  MIL  WILLIAM  BalTKIS.— [F&AOKBMT.J 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  suffered  severely  in 
the  decease  of  my  two  greatest  friends,  the  only 


beings  I  ever  loved,  (females  excepted :)  lamias* 
fore  a  solitary  animal,  miserable  enough,  sad  a 
perfectly  a  dtisen  of  the  world,  that  whether  I  pui 
my  days  in  Great  Britain  or  Kamschatka  is  to  met 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  I  cannot  era* 
greater  respect  for  your  alteration  than  by  imnrit- 
atelv  adopting  it— this  shall  be  done  in  the  no: 
edition.  I  am  sorry  your  remarks  are  not  more  fre- 
quent, as  I  am  certain  they  would  be  equally  tot- 
ficial.  8ince  my  last  I  have  received  two  critjol 
opinions  from  Edinburgh,  both  too  flattering  for  w 
to  detail.  One  is  from  Lord  Woodhoualee,  at  tire 
head  of  the  Scotch  literati,  and  a  most  do/io*** 
writer,  (his  last  work  is  a  life  of  LordKsimes ;)  tie 
other  from  Mackenzie,  who  sent  his  decision  ittt- 
ond  time,  more  at  length.  I  am  not  penouDr 
acquainted  with  either  of  these  gentlemen,  nor  e<tr 
requested  their  sentiments  on  the  subject:  their 
praise  is  voluntary,  and  transmitted  through  n* 
medium  of  a  friend,  at  whose  house  they  rod  tk 
productions. 

"  Contrary  to  my  former  intention,  I  tm  bot 
preparing  a  volume  for  the  public  at  Urge;  *! 
amatory  pieces  will  be  exchanged,  and  other*  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.  The  whole  will  be  consider^ 
enlarged,  and  appear  the  latter  end  of  May  I  ■* 
is  a  hazardous  experiment ;  but  want  of  better*; 
ployment,  the  encouragement  I  have  met  ^t*  ** 
my  own  vanity,  induce  me  to  stand  the  test,  thwg 
not  without  sundry  palpitation*.  The  bosk  fii 
circulate  fast  enough  in  this  country,  from  ve» 
euriosity,  what  I  prin— " 

e'      e       *       a        a       a       •      • 


LETTER  Xm. 

to  mjl  faxknbb. 
"Sib, 

"  The  volume*  of  little  pieces  which  Mcoswa* 
this,  would  have  been  presented  before, had \» 
been  apprehensive  that  Miss  Falkner's  n^P*"** 
might  render  such  trifles  unwelcome.  There  *r« 
some  errors  of  the  printer  which  I  hate  not  i m 
time  to  correct  in  the  collection :  you  hate  u  w 
with  «  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,'  a  MJJ 
weight,  when  joined  with  the  faults  of  its  vm 
8uch  •  Juvenilia,'  as  they  can  claim  no  great  <kp* 
of  approbation,  I  may  venture  to  hope,  *"> 
escape  the  severity  of  uncalled  for,  though  pew 
not  undeserved,  criticism.  .      _.. 

"  They  were  written  on  many  and  ranoos  oar 
sions,  and  are  now  published  merely  for  the  pro- 
of a  friendly  circle.    Believe  me,  sir,  if  Atf  «*J 
the  slightest  amusement  to  yourself  and  the i  n» 
my  social  readers,  I  shall  have  gathered  all  the  ** 
I  ever  wish  to  adorn  the  head  of  , 

"Yours,  very  jury. 

"P.  8.    IhopeMissF.isinastateoirecoTerr 


LETTER  XIV. 


t  DMiarMtr,  Bmd  Muter  rf  Hrav  SdwoL    ■••"Bona* bB> 

MM,"  If*  "*.*». 


PIGOT. 

S3e  o7l^w^^^imm£  *iJgjta« 


"  My  Dbab  Pioot, 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  th 
your  first  exjunination,— 'CoWra  bm» 
title  of  Dr.  will  do  wonders  with  the 
shall  most  probably  be  in  Essex 
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wswaotv*  as  flm  4-d  place,  when  I  am  detained 
by  the  publication  of  my  rhymes. 

"  Adieu.— Believe  me  yourt  Tery  truly, 

"BlBQH. 

M  P.  8.  Since  we  met,  I  bate  reduced  myself  by 
violent  exercise,  much  physic,  and  hat  bathing,  from 
fourteen  stone  six  lb.  to  twelve  stone  seven  lb.  In 
all  I  have  lost  twenty-seven  pounds.  Bravo !— what 
•ay  you?" 


LETTER  XV. 

TO  MISS  PZOOT. 

~_      ~  ~  **»»ii,iaw. 

MI>BAftQl7BSir  BBSS, 

"Smge  ought  to  be  immortal  .—though  not  a 
thorough-bred  bull-dog,  he  is  the  finest  puppy  I  erer 
sato,  and  will  answer  much  better ;  in  his  great  and 
manifold  kindness  he  has  already  bitten  my  fingers, 
and  disturbed  the  gravity  of  old  Boatswain,  who  is 
grievously  discomposed.  I  wish  to  be  informed  what 
be  costs,  his  expenses.  &c,  &o.,  that  I  may  indemnify 
Mr.  G— — .  My  thanks  are  aU  I  can  give  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken,  make  a  long  speech  and  con* 
elude  it  with  12  3  4  5  6  7.*  I  am  out  of  practice, 
so  deputise  you  as  Legate,— •ambassador  would  not 
do  in  a  matter  concerning  the  Pope,  which  I  pre- 
sume this  must,  as  the  whole  turns  upon  a  Bull. 

"Yours, 

"  Btroh. 

*P.  8.  I  write  in  bed." 


LETTER  XVI. 


TO  HISS  HOOT. 


"CuoMdn,  Jaw  80,1807. 

« <  Better  late  than  never,  Pal,'  is  a  saying  of 
which  you  know  the  origin,  and  as  it  is  applicable  on 
the  present  occasion,  you  will  excuse  its  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  front  of  my  epistle.  I  am  almost 
superannuated  here.  My  old  friends,  (with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few,)  all  departed,  and  I  am 
preparing  to  follow  them,  but  remain  till  Monday  to 
be  present  at  three  Oratorios,  two  Concerts,  a  Fair, 
and  a  Ball.  I  find  I  am  not  only  thinner,  but  taller 
by  an  inch  since  my  last  visit.  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
every  body  my  name,  nobody  having  the  least  recol- 
lection of  my  visage  or  person.  Even  the  hero  of 
my  Cornelian,^  (who  is  now  sitting  rw-d-rtt,  read- 
ing a  volume  of  my  Poetics,)  passed  me  in  Trinity 
walks  without  recognising  me  in  the  least,  and  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  alteration  which  had  taken 
place  in  my  countenance,  &c,  &c  Some  say  I 
look  better,  others  worse,  but  all  agree  I  am  thinner 
—more  I  do  not  require.  I  have  lost  two  pounds  in 
my  weight  since  I  left  our  cursed,  detestable  and 
abhorred  abode  of  scandal,  where,  excepting  your- 
self and  John  Becher,  I  care  not  if  the  whole  race 
were  consigned  to  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  which  I 
would  visit  m  person  rather  than  contaminate  my 
sandals  with  the  polluted  dust  of  Southwell.  Seri- 
ously, unless  obliged  by  the  emptiness  of  my  purse 
to  revisit  Mrs.  B.,  vou  will  see  mc  no  more. 

"  On  Monday  I  depart  for  London.  I  quit  Cam- 
bridge with  little  regret,  because  our  set  are  vanished, 
and  my  musical  prbteg4  before  mentioned  has  left 
the  choir,  and  is  stationed  in  a  mercantile  house  of 
considerable  eminence  in  the  metropolis.  You  may 
hate  heard  me  observe  he  is  exactly,  to  an  hour, 
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two  years  younger  than  myself.  I  found  him  grown 
considerably,  and,  as  you  will  suppose,  very  mad  to 
aee  his  former  Patron,  He  is  nearly  my  height, 
very  thin,  very  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light 
looks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already  know  j 
—I  hope  I  shall  never  have  occasion  to  change  it. 
Every  body  here  conceives  me  to  be  an  invalid. 
The  university  at  present  is  Tery  gay,  from  the 
fetes  of  divers  kinds.  I  supped  out  last  night,  but 
eat  (or  ate)  nothing,  sipped  a  bottle  of  claret,  went 
to  bed  at  two  and  rose  at  eight.  I  have  commenced 
early  rising,  and  find  it  agrees  with  me.  The 
Masters  and  the  Fellows  aU  very  polite,  but  look  a 
little  askance— don't  much  admire  lampoons-  tiuth 
always  disagreeable. 

"  Write,  and  tell  me  how  the  inhabitants  of  your 
menagerie  go  on,  and  if  my  publication  goes  off 
well :  do  the  quadrupeds  grotolf  Apropos,  my  bull 
dog  is  deceased — •  flesh  both  of  cur  and  man  Is 
grass.'  Address  your  answer  to  Cambridge.  If  I 
am  gone,  it  will  be  forwarded.  Sad  news  just 
arrived— Russians  beat — a  bad  set,  eat  nothing  dux 
oil,  consequently  must  melt  before  a  hard  fire.  I 
get  awkward  in  my  academic  habiliments  for  want 
of  practice.  Got  up  in  a  window  to  hear  the  orato- 
rio at  St  Mary's,  popped  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
Messiah,  tore  a  tooful  rent  in  the  back  of  my  best 
black  silk  gown,  and  damaged  an  egregious  pair 
of  breeches.  Mem. — never  tumble  from  a  church 
window  during  service.  Adieu,  dear  •••• !  do  not 
remember  me  to  any  body : — to  forget  and  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  people  of  Southwe.ll  is  all  I  aspire  to. 


LETTEB  XVII. 

TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

«  Tito.  CoO.  Cm*,  htf  S,  1SW. 

"  Since  my  last  letter  I  have  determined  to  reside 
another  year  at  Granta,  as  my  rooms,  Ac,  &c,  are 
finished  in  great  style,  several  old  friends  come  up 
again,  and  many  new  acquaintances  made;  con- 
sequently, my  inclination  leads  me  forward,  and  I 
shall  return  to  college  in  October,  if  still  alive.  My 
life  here  has  been  one  continued  routine  of  dissipa- 
tion—out at  different  places  every  day,  engaged  to 
more  dinners,  &c,  &c,  than  my  stay  would  permit 
me  to  fulfil.  At  this  moment  I  write  with  a  bottle 
of  claret  in  my  head,  and  tears  in  my  eyes;  for  I 
have  just  parted  from  my  '  Cornelian,'  who  spent 
the  evening  with  me.  As  it  was  our  last  interview, 
I  postponed  my  engagement  to  devote  the  hours 
of  the  Sabbath  to  friendship :— Edleston  and  I  have 
separated  for  the  present,  and  my  mind  is  a  chaos 
of  hope  and  sorrow.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for 
London :  you  will  address  your  answer  to  '  Gordon's 
Hotel,  Albemarle  street,'  where  I  sojourn  during  my 
visit  to  the  metropolis. 

'  I  rejoice  to  near  you  are  interested  in  my 
protege :  he  has  been  my  almost  constant  associate 
since  October,  1805,  when  I  entered  Trinity  College. 
His  voice  first  attracted  my  attention,  his  counte- 
nance fixed  it,  and  his  manners  attached  me  to  him 
for  ever.  He  departs  for  a  mercantile  house  in  town 
in  October,  and  we  shall  probably  not  meet  till  the 
expiration  of  my  minority,  when  I  shall  leave  to 
his  decision  either  entering  as  a  partner  through 
my  interest,  or  residing  with  me  altogether.  Of 
course  he  would  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  prefer 
the  latter,  but  he  may  alter  his  opinion  previous  to 
that  period ; — however,  he  shall  have  his  choice.  I 
certainly  love  him  more  than  any  human  being,  and 
neither  time  nor  distance  have  had  the  least  effect 
on  my  (in  general)  changeable  disposition.  la 
short,  we  shall  put  Lady  E.  Butler  and  Miss 
Ponsonby  to  the  blush,  Pylades  and  Orestes  out  of 
countenance,  and  want  nothing  but  a  catastrophe 
like  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  to  give  Jonathan  and 
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David  the  « go  by.'    He  certainly  If  perhaps  n 
attached  to  me  than  even  I  am  in  return.    During 
the  whole  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge  we  met 
every  day,  summer  and  winter,  without  passing  one 
tiresome  moment,  and  separated  each  time  with 
increasing  reluctance.    I  hone  you  will  one  day  see 
us  together — he  is  the  only  Deing  I  esteem,  though 
I  Jaftemany.+ 

"  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  was  down  the  other 
day ;  I  supped  with  him  at  his  tutor's— entirely  a 
whig  parry.    The  opposition  muster  strong  here 
now,  and  Lord  Huntingdon,  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
&c,  Ac,  are  to  join  us  in  October,  so  erery  thing 
wUl  be  splendid.    The  music  is  all  over  at  present. 
Met  with  another  l  accident* '-* upset  a  butter-boat 
in  the  lap  of  a  lady— look'd  very  blue   spectator* 
grinned—'  eurse  'em ! '   Apropos,  sorry  to  say,  been 
arunk  erery  day,  and  not  quite  sober  yet— however, 
touch  no  meat,  nothing  but  fish,  soup,  and  Vegeta- 
bles, consequently  it  does  me  no  harm— sad  dogs 
lall  the  Cantab*.    Mem.— we  mean  to  reform  next 
January.  This  place  is  a  monotony  of  endless  variety 
—like  it— hate  Southwell.    Has  Ridge  sold  well? 
or  do  the  ancients  demur?     What  ladies   hare 
bought?       •       •••••• 

''Saw  a  girl  at  St  Marv's  the  image  of  Anne  •  ♦ 
thought  it  was  her— all  in  the  wrong— the  lady 
stared,  so  did  I— I  blushed,  so  did  not  the  lady— sad 
thing— wish  women  had  more  modesty.  Talking 
of  women,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  temer  Fanny- 
how  is  she  r  Got  a  headache,  must  go  to  bed,  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  travel.  My  protege  break 
fasts  with  me ;  parting  spoils  my  appetite— except- 
ing from  Southwell.    Mem.—/  hate  Southwell. 

"Yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  XVIII. 

TO  M18S  MOOT. 

"fwdMrt  Haul,  Jafr  IS,  IS*. 

"You  write  most  excellent  epistles— a  fig  for 
ether  correspondents  with  their  nonsensical  apolo- 
gies for  '  knowing  nought  about  it,' — you  send  me  a 
delightful  budget.  I  am  here  in  a  perpetual  vortex 
of  dissipation,  (very  pleasant  for  all  that,)  and, 
strange  to  tell,  1  get  thinner,  being  now  below 
eleven  stone  considerably.  Stay  in  town  a  month, 
perhaps  six  weeks,  trip  into  Essex,  and  then,  as  a 
favor,  irradiate  Southwell  for  three  days  with  the 
light  of  my  countenance ;  but  nothing  shall  ever 
make  me  reside  there  again.  I  positively  return  to 
Cambridge  in  October ;  we  are  to  be  uncommonly 
gay,  or  in  truth  I  should  cut  the  University.  An 
extraordinary  circumstance  occurred  to  me  at  Cam 
bridge,  a  girl  so  very  like  ♦  •  •  made  her  appear- 
ance, that  nothing  but  the  most  minute  inspection 
could  have  undeceived  me.  I  wish  I  had  asked  if 
the  had  ever  been  at  H  •  •  ♦. 

"  What  the  devil  would  Ridge  have  ?  is  not  fifty 
in  a  fortnight,  before  the  advertisements,  a  sufficient 
sale?  I  near  many  of  the  London  booksellers 
have  them,  and  Crosby  has  sent  copies  to  the 
principal  watering-places.  Are  they  liked  or  not  in 
Bouthwell?  •  •  •  •  ♦  I  wish  Boatswain  had 
tuxUlowcd  Damon !  How  is  Bran  ?  by  the  immortal 
gods,  Bran  ought  to  be  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Smpire.    •    •    • 

"The  intelligence  of  London  cannot  be  interesting 
to  you,  who  have  rusticated  all  your  life— the  annals 
•f  routs,  riots,  balls  and  boxing-matches,  cards  and 
erim.  cons.,  parliamentary  discussions,  political 
details,  masquerades,  mechanics,  Argyle  street 
Institution  and  aquatic  races,  love  and  lotteries, 
Brooks's  and  Bonaparte,  opera-singers  and  orato- 
rios, wine,  women,  waxworks,  and  weathercocks, 


can't  aeoord  with  your  intuhtei  ideal  of  < 
and  other  silly  expressions  not  inserted  h  M 

"  Oh !  Southwell,  Southwell,  how  I  itjoin  » 
have  left  thee,  and  how  I  curse  tha  heavy  bowl 
dragged  along,  for  so  many  months,  among  ts) 
Mohawks  who  inhabit  your  kraals  I— fiowera.w 
thing  I  do  not  regret,  which  is  having  pendtfi 
sufficient  quantity  of  flesh  to  enable  me  to  dip  n» 
'  an  eel  skin,'  and  vie  with  the* ton  beaux  of  modem 
times ;  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  stem  to  k 
the  mode  among  gentlemen  to  grow  feandla 
told  I  am  at  least  fourteen  pounds  below  tfe 
fashion.  However,  I  deereate  instead  of  esjam. 
which  is  extraordinary,  as  violent  exercUe  in  la- 
den is  impracticable ;  but  I  attribute  the  pern- 
io our  evening  squeezes  at  public  ana  printt 
parties.  I  heard  from  Ridge  this  moraiag,  (tit 
Uth,  my  letter  was  begun  yesterday:)  be  «aji  tk 
Poems  go  on  as  well  as  can  be  wished,  the  seresfr 
five  sent  to  town  are  circulated,  and  a  demand  tt 
fifty  more  complied  with,  the  day  he  dated  to 
epistle,  though  the  advertisements  are  not  yet  MB 
published.    Adieu. 

"  P.  S.  Lord  Carlisle,  on  receivinK  my  poo* 
sent,  before  he  opened  the  book,  a  tolerably  an* 
some  letter:— I  have  not  heard  ftom  him  «J* 
His  opinions  I  neither  know  nor  care  about;  if* 
is  the  least  insolent,  I  shall  enroll  him  with  Btfff* 
and  the  other  worthies.  He  is  in  Yorkihiic,  poc 
man !  and  very  ill !  He  said  he  had  not  time  J 
read  the  contents,  but  thought  it  neeewxy* 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  volume  imm«w»7; 
Perhaps  the  earl  *  bears  no  brother  near  tkttim 

"  so,  I  will  make  his  axajptotottsr  »***■**"• 


Adieu 


LETTER  XIX 


as  to  disgorge  its  coats**-*" 
inently  I  can  scribble  at  IssW. « 
less  numerous.    In  a  ftrtugat  | 


TO  KISS  PIOOT.  _ 

Aajall."* 

"  London  begins  ' 
is  empty— consequently  1 

occupations  are  less  nui~»v«-. «  . 

shall  depart  to  fulfil  a  country  engagement;  »» 
expect  two  epistles  from  you  prerMoa.  to  ttf 
period.  Ridge  does  not  proceed  rapidly  m  >««£ 
very  possible.  In  town  things  wear  a  more  poo* 
ing  aspect,  and  a  man  whose  works  are  F*"*^; 
reviewers,  admired  by  duehseses,  and  sola  by?*? 
bookseller  in  the  metropolis,  does  not  aett« 
much  consideration  to  rustic  readers.  I  dstc  sw  • 
review  before  me,  entitled  '  Literary  foataW 
where  my  bardshsp  is  applauded  nr  bsyefld  jr 
deserts.  I  know  nothing  of  the  eriue,  k^ttf: 
Aim  a  very  discerning  gentleman,  and  •*•*?■ 
devilish  clever  fellow.  His  critique  plsaiei i* 
particularly  because  it  is  of  neat  to**'.*?., 
proper  quantum  of  censure  is  administered,  J**W 
Rive  an  agreeable  relish  to  tha  praise.  ^°V^7 
I  hate  insipid,  unqualified. oommon-plscej**** 
ment.  If  you  would  wish  to  see  it,  Jf^T 
thirteenth  number  of  'literary  Recreation*  * 
thetJast  month.    I  assure  vou  I  have  not  the  •» 


inewaai  monio.  i  assure  you  a  nave  uv*  *»*  rj 
distant  idea  of  the  writer  of  the  article— it  ii  p*» 
in  a  periodical  publication— and  mouth  ijj*" 
written  a  paper,  (a  review  of  Wordsworth,t)  **** 


bjrS»  Anchor  of  lotted  I 
whfcb  fau  not  aodwerrwBy  net  vfth  a  eanrisantfe  «•»  d  p 
Tte  chttMtafadtt  «T  Mr.  WoranraSV*  mm  am  *V»  * 

■to—fly  hitiiiiMiiriiBi,  una,  auaag,  MS  wmtmm  m 
At  fwSaf*,  wUi  ■■■■wartiMMi  ajaSaaah  tan 
preamt  want  txmj  not  avail  ak  faaaar  aftM*  ejaa/af  Saaaa»a 
aaSta  ■kftaw,**  Sa.  m.    Mmm. 
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appears  in  the  tame  work,  I  am  Ignorant  of  every 
other  penon  concerned  in  it— even  the  editor, 
whose  name  I  hare  not  heard.  My  cousin,  Lord 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  resided  in  the  same  hotel, 
told  me  his  mother,  her  Grace  of  Gordon,  requested 
he  would  introduce  my  poetical  Lordship  to  her 
Highness,  as  she  had  bought  my  volume,  admired  it 
exceedingly  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  wished  to  claim  her  relationship 
with  the  author.  I  was  unluckily  engaged  on  an 
excursion  for  some  days  afterward,  and  as  the 
duchess  was  on  the  ere  of  departing  for  Scotland, 
I  hare  postponed  my  introduction  till  the  winter, 
when  I  shall  favor  the  lady,  whose  tart*  I  shall  not 
dispute,  with  my  most  sublime  and  edifying  con- 
versation. 8he  is  now  in  the  Highlands,  and 
Alexander  took  his  departure  a  few  days  ago,  for 
the  same  blessed  seat  of  *  dark  rolling  windt.' 

"  Crosby,  my  London  publisher,  has  disposed  of 
his  second  importation,  and  has  sent  to  Ridge  for  a 
third— at  least  so  he  says.  In  every  bookseller's 
window  I  see  my  own  name  and  toy  nothing,  but 
enjoy  my  fame  in  secret.  My  last  reviewer  kindly 
requests  me  to  alter  my  determination  of  writing 
no  more,  and  •  a  Friend  to  the  Cause  of  Literature* 
begs  I  will  gratify  the  public  with  some  new  work 
4  at  no  very  distant  period.'  Who  would  not  be  a 
bard  ?— that  is  to  say,  if  all  critics  would  be  so 
polite.  However,  the  others  will  pay  me  off,  I 
doubt  not,  for  this  gentle  encouragement.  If  so, 
have  at  'em!  By-the-by,  I  have  written  at  my 
intervals  of  leisure,  after  two  in  the  morning,  three 
hundred  and  eighty  lines  in  blank  verse,  of  Bosworth 
Field.  I  have  luckily  got  Hutton's  account  I 
shall  extend  the  Poem  to  eight  or  ten  books,  and 
shall  have  finished  it  in  a  year.  Whether  it  will  be 
published  or  not  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
Bo  much  for  egotism  !  My  laurele  have  turned  my 
brain,  but  the  cooling  acids  of  forthcoming  criticisms 
will  probably  restore  me  to  modesty. 

"  Southwell  is  a  damned  place— I  have  done  with 
it — at  least  in  all  probability :  excepting  yourself,  I 
esteem  no  one  within  its  precincts.  Yon  were  my 
only  rational  companion ;  and  in  plain  truth,  I  had 
more  respect  for  you  than  the  whole  bevy,  with 
whose  foibles  I  amused  myself  in  compliance  with 
their  prevailing  propensities.  You  gave  yourself 
more  trouble  with  me  and  my  manuscripts  than  a 
thousand  dolls  would  have  done.  Believe  me,  I 
have  not  forgotten  your  good-nature  in  this  circle 
of  sin,  and  one  day  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  evince 
my  gratitude.    Aaieu,  yours,  &c. 

"P.  8.  Remember  me  to  Br.  P." 


LETTER  XX. 

TO  MISS  HOOT. 

London,  Aaf-Ul,  WOT. 

"  On  Sandav  next  I  set  off  for  the  Highlands.* 
A  friend  of  mine  accompanies  me  in  my  carriage  to 
Edinburgh.  There  we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  in 
a  tandem,  (a  species  of  open  carriage,)  through  the 
western  passes  to  Inverarv,  where  we  shall  purchase 
shelties,  to  enable  us  to  view  places  inaccessible  to 
vehicular  conveyances.  On  the  coast  we  shall  hire 
a  vessel  and  visit  the  most  remarkable  of  the  He- 
brides,  and.  if  we  have  time  and  favorable  weather, 
mean  to  sail  as  far  as  Iceland,  only  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Caledonia,  to 
peep  at  Heda.  This  last  intention  you  will  keep  a 
secret,  as  mt  nice  mamma  would  imagine  I  was  on 
a  Voyage  of  Discovery,  and  raise  the  accustomed 
maternal  war-whoop. 


"  Last  week  I  swam  in  the  Thames  from  Lam- 
beth through  the  two  bridges,  Westminster  and 
Blackfriars.  a  distance,  including  the  different 
turns  and  tacks  made  on  the  way,  of  three  miles ! 
You  see  I  am  in  excellent  training  in  case  of  a 
souall  at  sea.  I  mean  to  collect  all  the  Erse  tradi- 
tions, poems,  &c,  and  translate,  or  expand  the  sub- 
ject to  fill  a  volume,  which  may  appear  next  spring 
under  the  denomination  of  *'The  Highland  Harp, 
or  some  title  equally  picturesque.  Of  Bosworth 
Field,  one  book  is  finished,  another  just  begun.  It 
will  be  a  work  of  three  or  four  years,  and  most  prob- 
ably never  conclude.  What  would  you  say  to  some 
stanzas  on  Mount  Hecla  ?  they  would  be  written  at 
least  with  fire.  How  is  the  immortal  Bran  ?  and 
the  Phoenix  of  canine  quadrupeds.  Boatswain  ?  I 
have  lately  purchased  a  thorough-bred  bull-dog, 
worthy  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  the  aforesaid  celestials 
—his  name  is  Smut  /— «bear  it,  ye  breezes,  on  youz 
balmy  wings.' 

"  Write  to  me  before  I  set  off,  I  conjure  you  by 
the  fifth  rib  of  your  grandfather.  Ridge  goes  on 
well  with  the  books— I  thought  that  worthy  had 
not  done  much  in  the  country.  In  town  they  have 
been  very  successful ;  Carpenter  (Moore's  publisher) 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  they  sold  all  theirs  immedi- 
ately, and  had  several  inquiries  made  since,  which, 
from  the  books  being  gone,  they  could  not  supply. 
The  Duke  of  York,  the  Marchioness  of  Headfort, 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  &c,  &c,  were  among  the 
purchasers,  and  Crosby  says  the  circulation  will  be 
still  more  extensive  in  the  winter ;  the  summer  sea- 
son being  very  bad  for  a  sale,  as  most  people  are 
absent  from  London.  However,  they  have  gone  off 
extremely  well  altogether.  I  shall  pass  very  near  you 
on  my  journey  through  Newark,  but  cannot  ap- 
proach. Don't  tell  this  to  Mrs.  B.,  who  supposes  I 
travel  a  different  road.  If  you  have  a  letter,  order 
it  to  be  left  at  Ridge's  shop,  where  I  shall  call,  or 
the  post-office,  Newark,  about  six  or  eight  in  the 
evening.  If  your  brother  would  ride  over,  I  should 
be  devijish  glad  to  see  him— he  can  return  the  same 
night,  or  sup  with  us  and  go  home  the  next  morn- 
ing—the Kingston  Arms  is  my  inn.    Adieu.   Yours 

"Bybok." 
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LETTER  XXL 


TO    MISS    PIOOT. 
"TrinHj  CeOefa,  GuMdft,  Od.  SI,  18f7. 

"Mt  D&tB  ••*♦, 

"  Fatigued  with  sitting  up  till  four  in  the  morning 
for  the  last  two  days  at  hazard,  I  take  up  my  pen 
to  inquire  how  your  highness  and  the  rest  of  my 
female  acquaintance  at  the  seat  of  archiepiscopal 
grandeur  go  on.  I  know  I  deserve  a  scolding  for 
my  negligence  in  not  writing-more  frequently :  but 
racing  up  and  down  the  country  for  these  last  three 
months,  how  was  it  possible  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
correspondent  ?  Fixed  at  last  for  six  weeks,  I  write, 
as  thin  as  ever,  (not  having  gained  an  ounce  since 
my  reduction,)  and  rather  in  better  humor; — but, 
after,  all,  Southwell  was  a  detestable  residence. 
Thank  St.  Dominica,  I  have  done  with  it :  I  have 
been  twice  within  eight  miles  of  it,  but  could 
not  prevail  on  myself  to  suffocate  in  its  heavy 
atmosphere.  This  place  is  wretched  enough — a 
villanous  chaos  of  dm  and  drunkenness,  nothing 
but  hazard  and  Burgundy,  hunting  mathematics 
and  Newmarket,  riot  and  racing.  Yet  it  is  a  para- 
dise compared  with  the  eternal  dulness  of  South- 
well. Oh !  the  misery  of  doing  nothing  but  make 
love,  enemies,  and  verses. 

"Next  January  (but  this  is  entre  nous  only,  and 
pray  let  it  be  so,  or  my  maternal  persecutor  will  be 
throwing  her  tomahawk  at  any  of  my  curious  proj- 
ects) I  am  going  to  sea,  for  four  or  five  months, 
with  my  cousin,  Cap t.  Bettesworth,  who  commands 
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the  Tartar,  the  finest  finite  In  the  navy.  I  have 
seen  most  scenes,  and  with  to  look  at  a  naval  life. 
We  are  going  probably  to  th»  Mediterranean,  or  to 
the  West  Indies,  or  to  the  d— 1 ;  and  if  there  ia  a 
possibility  of  taking  me  to  the  latter  Bettesworth 
will  do  it;  for  he  has  received  four-and-twenty 
wound*  in  different  places,  and  at  this  moment  pos- 
sesses a  letter  from  the  late  Lord  Nelson,  stating 
Bettesworth  as  the  only  officer  in  the  nary  who  had 
more  wounds  than  himself.* 

"  I  hare  got  a  new  friend,  the  finest  in  the  world. 
%  tame  bear.  When  I  brought  him  here,  they  asked 
me  what  I  meant  to  do  with  him,  and  my  reply  was, 
he  should  sit  for  a  fellowship.*  Sherard  will  ex- 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  if  it  is  ambigu- 
ous. This  answer  delighted  them  not.  We  have 
several  parties  here,  and  this  evening  a  large  as- 
sortment of  jockeys,  gamblers,  boxers,  authors, 
parsons,  and  poets,  sup  with  me, — a  precious  mix- 
ture, but  they  go  on  well  together :  and  for  me,  I 
am  a  spice  of  every  thing  except  a  jockey ;  by-the- 
by,  I  was  dismounted  again  the  other  day. 

"  Thank  your  brother  in  my  name  for  his  treatise. 
%  I  have  written  214  pages  of  a  novel,— one  poem  of 
390  lines,f  to  be  published  (without  my  name)  in  a 
few  weeks,  with  notes,— 6o0  lines  of  Bosworth 
Field,  and  250  lines  of  another  poem  in  rhyme,  be- 
sides half  a  dosen  smaller  pieces.  The  poem  to  be 
published  is  a  Satire.  Apropos,  I  have  been  praised 
to  the  skies  in  the  Critical  Review,  and  abused 
greatly  in  another  publication.  8o  much  the  better, 
they  tell  me,  for  the  sale  of  the  book ;  it  keeps  up 
controversy,  and  prevents  it  being  forgotten.  Be- 
sides, the  first  men  of  all  ages  have  had  their  share, 
nor  do  the  humblest  escape ;— so  I  bear  it  like  a 
philosopher.  It  is  odd  two  opposite  critiques  came 
out  on  the  same  day,  and  out  of  five  pages  of  abuse 
my  censor  only  quotes  two  lines  from  different 
poems,  in  support  of  his  opinion.  Now  the  proper 
way  to  cut  up,  is  to  quote  lonq  passages,  and  make 
them  appear  absurd,  because  simple  allegation  ia  no 
proof.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  seven  pages  of 
praise,  and  more  than  my  modesty  will  allow  said  on 
the  subject.    Adieu. 

"  P  S.  Write,  write,  write ! ! ! n 


'  LETTER  XXII. 

TO    MB.    DALLAS. 
'•  Doom's  Hotel,  Albwmrie  atraet,  Jan.  90, 1808. 

"  Sir, 

"  Your  letter  was  not  received  till  this  morning,  I 
presume  from  being  addressed  to  me  in  Notts, 
where  I  have  not  resided  since  last  June,  and 
as  the  date  is  the  6th,  you  will  excuse  the  delay  of 
my  answer.  * 

"If  the  little  volume  J  you  mention  has  given 
pleasure  to  the  author  of  Percival  and  Aubrey,  I 
am  sufficiently  repaid  by  his  praise.  Though  our 
periodical  censors  nave  been  uncommonly  lenient,  I 
confess  a  tribute  from  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius 
is  still  more  flattering.  But  I  am  afraid  I  should 
forfeit  all  claim  to  candor,  if  I  did  not  decline  such 
praise  as  I  do  not  deserve ;  and  this  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

11  My  compositions  speak  for  themselves,  and 
must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  worth  or  demerit : 
thus  far  I  feel  highly  gratified  by  your  favorable 
opinion.  But  my  pretences  to  virtue  are  unluckily 
so  few,  that  though  I  should  be  happy  to  merit,  I 
cannot  accept  your  applause  in  that  respect.  One 
passage  in  your  letter  struck   me   forcibly:    yon 
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the  two  LotdsLyttietom  mawnrssf 
respectively  deserve,  and  will  be  surprisei  to  a* 
the  person  who  is  now  addressing  yea  his  bat 
frequently  compared  to  the  latter.  I  know  I  ins- 
junng  myself  in  your  esteem  by  this  avowal,  stf 
the  circumstance  was  so  remarkable  from  your  sV 
serration,  that  I  cannot  help  relating  the  net  & 
events  of  my  short  life  have  been  of  so  angski 
nature,  that  though  the  pride  commonly  calU 
honor  has,  and  I  treat  ever  will,  prevent  seta 
disgracing  my  name  by  a  mean  or  cowardly  actios, 
I  have  been  already  held  up  as  the  votary  of  bos- 
tiousness,  and  the  disciple  of  infidelity.  Bovfe 
justice  may  have  dictated  this  accusation  I  castf 
pretend  to  say,  bnt  like  the  gentleman  to  whaanj 
religious  friends,  in  the  warmth  of  their  charity,  hiw 
already  devoted  me,  I  am  made  worse  than  I  naflf 
am.  However,  to  quit  myself,  (the  worst  these  I 
could  pitch  upon,)  and  return  to  my  Poem*,  I  an- 
not  sufficiently  express  my  thanks,  and  I  hepsl 
shall  some  day  have  an  opportunity  of  rendeaf 
them  in  person.  A  second  edition  is  bow  m  tk 
press,  with  some  additions  and  considerable  en* 
sions ;  you  will  allow  me  to  present  you  vita  a  copy. 
The  Critical,  Monthly,  and  Anti-Jacobin  Rene* 
have  been  very  indulgent ;  but  the  Eclectic  has  Re- 
nounced a  furious  Philippic,  not  against  the  ft* 
but  the  author,  where  yon  will  find  all  I  haw  ma- 
tioned  asserted  by  a  reverend  divine  who  wrote  w 
critique. 

"  Tour  name  and  connexion  with  our  fcmfly  »« 
been  long  known  to  me,  and  I  hope  your  pena 
will  be  not  less  so;  von  will  find ms sn e»ej* 
compound  of  a  *  Brainless'  and  a  'Stanhope/*  l 
am  afraid  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  read  the,* 
my  hand  is  almost  as  bad  as  my  character,  bat  j* 
wul  find  me,  as  legibly  aa  possible, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 


LETTER  XXIII. 

TO   XB~    DALLAS. 


<8rjL, 


»Dan*\J-m*'m 


«  Whenever  leisure  and  inclination  permit  ne  *j 
pleasure  of  a  visit,  I  shall  feel  truly  g™*™",1?,: 
personal  acquaintance  with  one  whose  mflw  *■* 
been  long  known  to  me  in  his  writings.  . 

"  Ton  are  so  far  correct  in  your  ©Mtfecteev2JL 
am  a  member  of  the  University  of  CsndW; 
where  I  shall  take  my  degree  of  A.  K.  tan  » 
but  were  reasoning,  eloquence,  or  virtue  the  «j*jj 
of  my  search,  Granta  is  not  their  ™«*roP°n.B<I2 
the  place  of  her  situation  an  «E1  Dorado,  W  *■» 
a  Utopia.  The  intellects  of  her  chadrrn  a*  » 
stagnant  as  her  Cam,f  and  their  pursuit!  taw**  » 
the  church— not  of  Christ,  but  of  the  neaiert  Dew 
fice. 


wiihtft 


"  as  to  my  reading,  i  oeueve  i  may  »to.  ;•- . 
hiperbole,  it  has  been  tolerably  extensive  in  t*  »j 
torieal ;  so  that  few  nations  exist,  or  hat*  en** 
with  whose  records  I  am  not  in  some  «gfl* 
quainted,  from  Herodotus  down  to  Gibbon.w 
classics,  I  know  about  as  much  as  «^*JflCJi?j 
after  a  discipline  of  thirteen  years ;  of  tw»* ' 
the  land  as  much  aa  enables  me  to  keep  'wrfuj  ^ 
statute'— to  use  the  poacher's  vocabulary.    * 
study  the  •  Spirit  of  Laws'  and  the  Law  of  <*** 
tions ;  but  when  I  saw  the  Utter  violated  w 
month,  I  gave  up  my  attempts  at  so  useless  s» 
complishment ;«— of  geography,  I  have  wfVf!. 
land  on  maps  than  I  should  wish  to  ***** 
foot ;— of  mathematics,   enough  to  gite  n* 
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leadaehe  without  clearing  the  part  affected:— of 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  metaphysics,  mora 
nan  I  can  comprehend,  and  of  common  sense  so 
ittle,  that  I  mean  to  leave  a  Bvronian  prize  at  each 
if  our  *AlmiD  Matres*  for  tne  first  discovery,— 
hough  I  rather  fear  that  of  the  Longitude  will  pre- 
cede it. 

"I  once  thought  myself  a  philosopher,  and 
allied  nonsense  with  great  decorum :  I  defied  pain, 
md  preached  up  equanimity.  For  some  time  this 
lid  very  well,  for  no  one  was  in  pom  for  me  hut  my 
fiends,  and  none  lost  their  patience  but  my  hear- 
ts. At  last,  a  fall  from  my  horse  convinced  me 
>odily  suffering  was  an  evil ;  and  the  worst  of  an 
jrgument  overset  my  maxims  and  my  temper  at  the 
ame  moment,  so  I  quitted  Zeno  for  Aristippus,  and 
onceive  that  pleasure  constitutes  the  to  m\w.  In 
norality,  I  prefer  Confucius  to  the  Ten  Command- 
nents,  and  Socrates  to  St.  Paul,  though  the  latter 
wo  agree  in  their  opinion  of  marriage.  In  religion, 
'.  favor  the  Catholic  emancipation,  but  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Pope ;  and  I  have  refused  to  take 
he  Sacrament,  because  I  do  not  think  eating  bread 
ir  drinking  wine  from  the  hand  of  an  earthly  vicar 
rill  make  me  an  inheritor  of  heaven.  I  hold  virtue 
n  general,  or  the  virtues  se^rally,  to  be  only  in  the 
Lisposition,  each  a  feeling,  not  a  principle.  I  be- 
ieve  truth  the  prime  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  and 
leath  an  eternal  sleep,  at  least  of  the  body.  You 
lave  here  a  brief  compendium  of  the  sentiments  of 
he  wicked  George  Lord  Byron ;  and,  till  I  get  a 
lew  suit,  you  will  perceive  I  am  badly  clothed.  I 
-emain,  "  Tours  very  truly, 

"Bybon." 


LETTER  XXIV. 

TO   MB.    KBKBY  DITTST.* 

"Domnt'«  fiotol,  Jul  IS,  ISM. 

'  My  Dbab  Sib, 

"  Though  the  stupidity  of  my  servants,  or  the 
>orter  of  the  house,  m  not  showing  you  up  stairs, 
where  I  should  have  joined  you  airectly,)  pre- 
sented me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  yesterday,  I 
loped  to  meet  you  at  some  public  place  in  the  eve- 
ling.  However,  my  stars  decreed  otherwise,  as 
:hey  generally  do,  when  I  have  any  favor  to  re- 
luest  of  them.  I  think  you  would  have  been  sur- 
)rised  at  my  figure,  for,  since  our  last  meeting,  I  am 
■educed  four  stone  in  weight.  I  then  weighed  four- 
teen stone  seven  pound,  and  now  only  ten  stone  and 
i  half.  I  have  disposed  of  my  superfluities  by 
neans  of  hard  exercise  and  abstinence.    •    •    • 

"  Should  vour  Harrow  engagements  allow  you  to 
riait  town  between  this  and  Febuary,  I  shall  be 
nost  happy  to  see  you  in  Albemarle  street.  If  I 
im  not  so  fortunate,  I  shall  endeavor  to  join  you 
or  an  afternoon  at  Harrow,  though,  I  fear,  your 
cellar  will  by  no  means  contribute  to  my  cure.  As 
or  my  worthy  preceptor,  Br.  B.,  our  encounter 
vould  by  no  means  prevent  the  mutual  endearments 
ie  and  I  were  wont  to  lavish  on  each  other.  We 
lave  only  spoken  once  since  my  departure  from 
Harrow  in  Io05,  and  then  he  politely  told  Tatersall 
[  was  not  a  proper  associate  for  his  pupils.  This 
iras  long  before  my  strictures  were  in  verse :  but,  in 
>lain  prose,  had  I  been  some  years  older,  I  should 
jave  held  my  tongue  on  his  perfections.  But  being 
aid  on  my  oack,  when  that  schoolboy  thing  was 
rritten— or  rather  dictated— expecting  to  rise  no 
nore,  my  physician  having  taken  his  sixteenth  fee, 
ind  I  his  prescription,  I  could  not  quit  this  earth 
vithout  leaving  a  memento  of  my  constant  attach- 
nent  to  Butler  in  gratitude  for  his  manifold  good 
>ffices. 

•  ■<»  of  Boater  Drar7,Lttdfyn«'i  femur  Ma 


'♦I  meant  to  have  been  down  in  July;  but  think- 
ing my  appearance,  immediately  after  the  publica- 
tion, would  be  construed  into  an  insult,  I  directed 
my  steps  elsewhere.  Besides,  I  heard  that  some 
of  the  coys  had  got  hold  of  my  Libellus,  contrary 
to  my  wishes  certainly,  for  I  never  transmitted  a 
single  copy  till  October,  when  I  gave  one  to  a  boy, 
since  gone,  after  repeated  importunities.  Tou  will, 
I  trust,  pardon  this  egotism.  As  you  had  touched 
on  the  subject,  I  thought  some  explanation  neces- 
sary. Defence  I  shall  not  attempt,  'Hie  murus 
aheneus  esto,  nil  conscire  sibf— and  'so  on*  (as 
Lord  Baltimore  said,  on  his  trial  for  a  rape)— I  hare 
been  so  long  at  Trinity  as  to  forget  the  conclusion 
of  the  line ;  but,  though  I  cannot  finish  my  quota 
tion,  I  will  my  letter,  and  entreat  you  to  believe 
me,  gratefully  and  affectionately,  &c. 
"  P.  S.  I  will  not  lay  a  tax  on  your  time  by 
quiring  an  answer,  lest  you  say,  as  Butler  said  to 
Tatersall,  (when  I  had  written  his  reverence  an 
impudent  epistle  on  the  expression  before  men- 
tioned,) vis.,  'that  I  wanted  to  draw  him  into  a 
correspondence.' " 


LETTER  XXV 

TO  MB.  HABVB88. 
"  Dwutt'i  Uota,  Aftwnite  «*•«,  P*.  11  MB. 

"  My  Dbab  Harness, 

•'  As  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning  my  verbal 
thanks,  I  trust  you  will  accept  my  written  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  compliment  you  were  pleased  to 
pay  some  production  of  my  unlucky  muse  last 
November— I  am  induced  to  do  this  not  less  from 
the  pleasure  I  feel  in  the  praise  of  an  old  school- 
fellow, than  from  justice  to  you,  for  I  had  heard  the 
story  with  some  slight  variations.  Indeed,  when 
we  met  this  morning,  Wingfield  had  not  undeceived 
me,  but  he  will  tell  yon  that  I  displayed  no  resent- 
ment in  mentioning  what  I  had  heard,  though  I 
was  not  sorry  to  discover  the  truth.  Perhaps  you 
hardly  recollect  some  years  ago  a  short,  though,  for 
the  time,  a  warm  friendship  between  us !  why  it 
was  not  of  longer  duration,  I  know  not.  I  have 
still  a  gift  of  yours  in  my  possession,  that  must 
always  prevent  me  from  forgetting  it.  I  also 
remember  being  favored  with  the  perusal  of  many 
of  your  compositions  and  several  other  circum- 
stances very  pleasant  in  their  day,  which  I  will  not 
force  upon  your  memory,  but  entreat  you  to  believe 
me.  with  much  regret  at  their  short  continuance, 
and  a  hope  they  are  not  irrevocable,  yours  very 
sincerely,  &c.  "  Byboh." 


LETTER  XXVL 

TO  KB.  HABNE8S.— [FBAOMBNT.] 


"We  both  seem  perfectly  to  recollect,  with  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret,  the  hours  we  once 
passed  together,  and  I  assure  you  most  sincerely 
they  are  numbered  among  the  happiest  of  my  brief 
chronicle  of  enjoyment.  I  am  now  getting  into 
years,  that  is  to  say,  I  was  twenty  a  month  ago,  and 
another  year  will  send  me  into  the  world  to  run  my 
career  of  folly  with  the  rest.  I  was  then  just  four- 
teen,— you  were  almost  the  first  of  my  Harrow 
friends,  certainly  the  first  in  my  esteem,  if  not  in 
date ;  but  an  absence  from  Harrow  for  some  time, 
shortly  after,  and  new  connexions  on  your  side,  and 
the  difference  in  our  conduct  (an  advantage  decidedly 
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la  your  favor)  from  that  turbulent  and  riotous 
disposition  of  mine,  which  impelled  me  Into  every 
specie*  of  mischief,— all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined to  destroy  an  intimacy,  which  Affection  urged 
me  to  continue,  and  Memory  compels  me  to  regret. 
But  there  is  not  a  circumstance  attending  that 
period,  hardly  a  sentence  we  exchanged,  which  is 
not  impressed  on  my  mind  at  this  moment.  I  need 
not  say  more,— -this  assurance  alone  must  convince 

J  on,  had  I  considered  them  as  tririal,  they  would 
are  been  less  indelible.  How  well  I  recollect  the 
perusal  of  your  *  first  flights ! '  There  is  another 
circumstance  you  do  not  know;— the  first  lines  I 
ever  attempted  at  Harrow  were  addressed  to  you. 
Tou  were  to  hare  seen  them ;  but  Sinclair  had  the 
copy  in  his  possession  when  we  went  home ; — and,  on 
our  return ,  we  were  stranger*.  They  were  destroyed, 
and  certainly  no  great  loss ;  but  yon  will  perceive 
from  this  circumstance  my  opinions  at  an  age  when 
we  cannot  be  hypocrites. 

"I  hare  dwelt  longer  on  this  theme  than  I 
intended,  and  I  shall  now  conclude  with  what  I 
ought  to  have  begun.   We  were  once  friends,* 


we^iave  always  been  so,  for  our  separation  was  the 
effect  of  chance,  not  of  dissension.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  our  destinations  in  life  may  throw  us 
together,  but  if  opportunity  and  inclination  allow 
you  to  waste  a  thought  on  such  a  harebrained  being 
as  myself,  you  will  find  me  at  least  sincere,  and  not 
so  bigoted1  to  my  faults  as  to  involve  others  in  the 
consequences.  Will  you  sometimes  write  to  me? 
I  do  not  ask  it  often,  and,  if  we  meet,  let  ns  be 
what  we  should  be  and  what  we  were." 


LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  KB.  BBCHML 

"Dsnrtt  Hottest,  MS. 

••  My  Dkjjl  Bbckbb, 

«  ♦  •  •  •  >  Now  for  Apollo.  I  i 
happy  that  tou  still  retain  your  predilection,  and 
that  the  public  allow  me  some  share  of  praise.  I 
am  of  so  much  importance  that  a  most  violent 
attack  is  preparing  for  me  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  I  had  from  the 
authority  of  a  friend  who  has  seen  the  proof  and 
manuscript  of  the  critique.  Tou  know  the  system 
of  the  Edinburgh  gentlemen  is  universal  attack. 
They  praise  none ;  and  neither  the  public  nor  the 
author  expect  praise  from  them.  It  is,  however, 
something  to  be  noticed,  as  they  profess  to  pass 
judgment  only  on  works  requiring  the  public 
attention.  Tou  will  see  this,  when  it  comes  out  ;— 
it  is,  I  understand,  of  the  most  unmerciful  descrip- 
tion ;  but  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  hope  you  will  not 
be  hurt  by  its  severity. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Byron  not  to  be  out  of  humor  with 
them,  and  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  greatest 
hostility  on  their  part.  It  will  do  no  injury  what- 
ever, and  I  trust  her  mind  will  not  be  ruffled.  They 
defeat  their  object  by  indiscriminate  abuse,  and  they 
never  praise,  except  the  partisans  of  Lord  Holland 
and  Co.  It  is  nothing  to  be  abused  when  Souther, 
Moore,  Lauderdale,  8trangford,  and  Payne  Knight 
share  the  same  fate. 

"  I  am  sorry— but  *  Childish  Recollections '  must 
be  suppressed  during  this  edition  I  have  altered, 
at  your  suggestion,  the  obnoxious  auusions  in  the 
sixth  stansa  of  my  last  ode. 

"And  now.  my  dear  Becher,  I  must  return  my 
best  acknowledgments  for  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  me  ana  my  poetical  bantlings,  and  I  shall 
•vex  be  proud  to  show  how  much  I  esteem  the 
flsfefa*  sad  the  adviser. 

"  Believe  me  moat  truly,  &cV 


LETTER  XXYHX 


-Depart,  MuAABa 

'*  I  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  the  newe&M 
from  Ridge,  ana  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  return  if 
best  thanks  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  hire  tata 
in  the  superintendence.  This  I  do  most  oueewlj, 
and  only  regret  that  Ridge  has  not  seconded  roc  a 
I  could  wish,— at  least,  in  the  binding*,  paper,  it, 
of  the  copy  he  sent  to  me.  Perhaps  those  for  & 
public  may  be  more  respectable  in  such  article*. 

"  Tou  have  seen  the  Edinburgh  Renew,  i 
course.  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Byron  is  so  mwk 
annoyed.  For  my  own  part,  these  '  paper  bol*& 
of  the  brain'  have  only  taught  me  to  stand  fat; 
and,  as  I  have  been  lucky  enough  upon  thevWe, 
my  repose  and  appetite  are  not  discomposed  Fn& 
the  gleaner,  author,  poet,  &c,  &c,  addresttl  » 
long  rhyming  epistle  to  me  on  the  subject,  by  *g 
of  consolation ;  out  it  was  not  well  done,  so  ' ■ 
not  send  it,  though  the  name  of  the  nun  m&j 
make  it  go  down.  The  E.  R's.  have  not  perfcr-rf 
their  task  well;  at  least  the  literati  tell  me  m 
and  I  think  /  could  write  a  more  sarcastic  eritiqit 
on  myself  than  any  yet  published.  For  in»tuct, 
instead  of  the  remark,— ill-natured  enough,  but  wtf 
keen. — about  Mac  Pherson,  I  (quoad  iwwww 
could  have  said,  «  Alas,  this  imitation  only  pro"* 
the  assertion  of  Doctor  Johnson,  that  many  oa 
women,  and  children  could  write  such  poetry  * 
Ossisn's.' 

"  I  am  tMn  and  in  exercise.  During  the  spraj 
or  summer  I  trust  we  shall  meet  I  hear  La* 
Ruthyn  leaves  Newstead  in  April.  •  •  •  As  sssi 
as  he  quits  it  for  ever,  I  wish  vou  would  take  i  nj 
oveTj  survey  the  mansion,  ana  give  me  y°tt*v; 
opinion  on  the  most  advisable  mode  of  procttm 
with  regard  to  the  house.  Entnninu,lwciaW 
dipped ;  my  debts,  every  thing  inclutto,  w \* 
nine  or  ten  thousand  before  I  am  twentr-one.  w 
I  have  reason  to  think  my  property  will  tarn  « 
better  than  general  expectation  may  concave-  w 
Newstead  I  have  little  hope  or  care;  tat  Him* 
my  agent,  intimated  my  Lancashire  property  «■ 
worth  three  Newsteads.  I  believe  we  h»«  « 
hollow :  though  the  defendants  are  protracting  "* 
surrender,  if  possible,  till  after  my  majority,  w  «* 
purpose  of  forming  some  arrangement  with  m, 
thinking  I  shall  probably  prefer  a  sum  in  bw} w» 
reversion.  Newstead  I  may  **tf .— P«ty*  V*J 
not,— though  of  that  more  anon.  I  will  csw» 
down  in  May  or  June.  •  •  •  •  ,  .  * 
"  Tours  most  truly,  *«■ 


LETTER  XXIX 

TO  KB.  JACXBOlf.* 

Dxan  Jack, 

"I  wish  you  would  inform  me  what  h*J? 
done  by  Jekyll,  at  No.  40  Sloane  Square,  eoiw 
*  g  the  pony  I  returned  as  unsound.  .^4 

•■  I  have  also  to  request  you  will I «5*'S 
at  Brompton,  and  inquire  what  the  deru  »*  ^,. 
by  sending  such  an  insolent  letter  to  me  at*** 
on;  and  at  the  same  time  tell  him  W*S* 
can  comply  with  the  charge  he  has  made  »« 
pretended  to  be  damaged.  .  .     .  .t^thf 

"Ambrose  behaved  most  scandaloaslytfK^ 
pony.  .Tou  may  tell  Jekyll  if  hedoes  not  iflj 
the  money,  I  shall  put  the  affair  into  my  m* 


Swaotol* 


d«i-%om».» 


LETTERS. 


7#t 


Five-and-twenty  guineas  it  a  sound  price 
or  a  pony,  and  by  — ,  if  it  coit  me  five  hundred 
tounos,  I  will  maka  an  example  of  Mr.  Jekyll, 
ad  that  immediately,  unless  the  cash  is  returned. 
•     "  Believe  me,  dear  Jack,  Ac." 


LETTER  XXX. 

TO  KB.  JACXSON. 

«N.A^Nol*,OeC«,lSSI. 

"  Yon  will  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  possible 
rith  this  Master  Jekyll,  if  he  is  not  a  gentleman, 
f  he  is  a  gentleman,  inform  me,  for  I  shall  take  Yery 
ifferent  steps.  If  he  is  not,  yon  must  get  what 
on  can  of  the  money,  for  I  hate  too  much  business 
n  hand  at  present  to  commence  an  action.  Besides, 
Lmbroee  is  the  man  who  ought  to  refund,— but  I 
iave  done  with  him.  Tou  can  settle  with  L.  out 
f  the  balance,  and  dispose  of  the  bidets,  Ac,  as 
ou  best  can. 

•• 1  should  be  Terr  glad  to  see  you  here ;  but  the 
louse  is  filled  with  workmen,  and  undergoing  a 
horough  repair.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  more 
ortunate  before  many  months  have  elapsed. 

"  If  you  see  Bold  Webster,  remember  me  to  him, 
nd  tell  him  I  hare  to  regret  Sydney,  who  has 
►crished,  I  fear,  in  my  rabbit  warren,  for  we  have 
een  nothing  of  him  for  the  last  fortnight. 

"Adieu.— Believe  me,  &c" 


LETTER  XXXm. 

TO  m  HOKOBABLB+  MM.   BTBOM. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

TO  MX.  JACXSON. 

'Mr  Dsar  J  act, 

"  You  will  get  the  greyhound  from  the  owner  at 
ny  price,  and  as  many  more  of  the  same  breed 
male  or  female)  as  yon  can  collect. 

"  Tell  D'Egville  his  dress  shall  be  returned— I 
m  obliged  to  him  for  the  pattern.  I  am  sorry  you 
hould  have  so  much  trouble,  but  I  was  not  aware 
f  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  animals  in  ques- 
ion.    I  shall  nave  finished  part  of  my  mansion  in 

few  weeks,  and,  if  you  can  pay  me  a  visit  at 
Thristmas,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

"Believe  me,  Ac." 


LETTER  XXXn. 

TO  MB.  BBCHBB. 

"NmftMd  Alfa*,Nda*  StpL  M,  BBS. 

Mt  Dbab  Bbchbb, 

•«  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  your  inquiries, 
nd  shall  profit  by  them  accordingly.  I  am  going 
>  get  up  a  play  here :  the  hall  will  constitute  a  most 
dmirable  theatre.  I  have  settled  the  dram.  pers. 
nd  can  do  without  ladies,  as  I  have  some  young 
ienda  who  will  make  tolerable  substitutes  for 
tmales,  and  we  only  want  three  male  characters, 
eside  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself,  for  the  play  we 
ave  fixed  on,  which  will  be  the  Revenge.  Pray 
irect  Nicholson  the  carpenter  to  come  over  to  me 
nmediately,  and  inform  me  what  day  you  will  dine 
ad  pass  the  night  here.  "  Believe  me,  Ac" 


.__        __  «K«wiMdJttbVfMoasoa.T,iaML 

•  Dba*  Madam, 

"I  have  no  beds  for  theH  •  •  s,  or  anybody  else 
at  present.  The  H  •  •  s  sleep  at  Mansfield.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  resemble  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.f 
I  have  no  ambition  to  be  like  so  illustrious  a  mad* 
man— but  this  I  know,  that  I  shall  live  in  my  own 
manner,  and  as  much  alone  as  possible.  When  my 
rooms  are  ready  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you ;  at  pres- 
ent it  would  be  improper,  and  uncomfortable  to 
both  parties.  You  can  hardly  object  to  my  render* 
ing  my  mansion  habitable,  notwithstanding  my 
departure  for  Persia  in  March,  (or  May  at  farthest,) 
since  you  will  be  tenant  till  my  return ;  and  in  case 
of  any  accident,)  for  I  have  already  arranged  my 
will  to  be  drawn  up  the  moment  I  am  twenty-one,) 
I  have  taken  care  you  shall  have  the  house  and  ma- 
nor for  life,  besides  a  sufficient  income.  So  you  sea 
my  improvements  are  not  entirely  selfish.  As 
I  nave  a  friend  here,  we  will  go  to  the  Infirmary 
Ball  on  the  12th ;  we  will  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  By- 
ron at  eight  o'clock,  and  expect  to  see  you  at  the 
ball.  If  that  lady  will  allow  us  a  couple  of  rooms 
to  dress  in,  we  snail  be  highly  obliged :— if  we  are 
at  the  ball  by  ten  or  eleven  it  will  be  time 
enough,  and  we  shall  return  to  Newstead  about 
three  or  four.    Adieu.    Believe  me, 


"Yours,  very  truly, 
"fir 


TBOjr' 


LETTER  XXXIY. 

TO  MBS.   BTBON. 

-N~MAtt*,M»r.S,SB». 

"Dbab  Motkbb, 

"  If  you  please,  we  will  forget  the  things  you 
mention.  I  have  no  desire  to  remember  them. 
When  my  rooms  are  finished,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you ;  as  I  tell  but  the  truth,  you  will  not  suspect 
me  of  evasion.  I  am  furnishing  the  house  more  for 
you  than  myself,  and  I  shall  establish  you  in  it  be- 
fore I  sail  for  India,  which  I  expeot  to  do  in  March, 
if  nothing  particularly  obstructive  occurs.  I  am 
now  fitting  up  the  green  drawing-room ;  the  red  for 
a  bed-room,  and  the  rooms  over  as  sleeping-rooms. 
They  will  be  soon  completed  j— at  least,  I  hope  so. 

MI  wish  you  would  inquire  of  Major  Watson 
(who  is  an  old  Indian)  what  things  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  my  voyage.  I  nave  already  pro- 
cured a  friend  to  write  to  the  Arabic  professor  at 
Cambridge  for  some  information  I  am  anxious  to 
procure.  I  can  easily  get  letters  from  Government 
to  the  ambassadors,  consuls,  Ac,  and  also  to  the 
governors  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  I  shall  place 
my  property  and  will  in  the  hands  of  trustees  till 
my  return,  and  I  mean  to  appoint  you  one.  From 
Hanson  I  have  heard  nothing— when  I  do  you  shall 
have  the  particulars. 

"  After  all,  you  must  own  my  project  is  not  a  bad 
one.  If  I  do  not  travel  now,  I  never  shall,  and  all 
men  should  one  day  or  other.  I  have  at  present  no 
connections  to  keep  me  at  home ;  no  wue,  or  un- 
provided sisters,  brothers,  Ac.  I  shall  take  care  of 
you,  and  when  I  return  I  may  possibly  become  a 
politician.  A  few  years'  knowledge  of  other  coun- 
tries than  our  own  will  not  incapacitate  me  for  that 
part.    If  we  see  no  nation  but  our  own  we  do  not 


■■lifn— rt  thny  by  L«d  Byiaa,  M 


wttMta*  iff*  to  t» 


?M 


BYR0HT8  TOftKb. 


(be  mauUnd  a  ssir  ohance— 4t  Is  tern  aspartates, 
not  books,  we  ought  to  judge  of  them.  There  is 
nothing  Eks  inspastisu,  _aad  treating  to 


41  Tonn  Tery  truly, 


T*OK." 


LBTTER  XXXV. 


TO   MB.    H0DO8OW. 


u  ▲  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  •  •  •.  to  request  he 
would  receive  the  sou  of  a  citizen  of  London,  well 
known  to  me,  as  a  pupil ;  the  family  having  been 
particularly  polite  during  the  short  time  I  was  with 
them  induced  me  to  this  application.  Now,  mark 
what  follows,— as  somebody  sublimely  ssith.  On 
this  day  arrives  an  epistle,  signed  •  •  •,  containing 
not  the  smallest  reference  to  tuition,  or  intuition, 
but  a  petition  for  Robert  Gregson,of  pugilistic  no- 
toriety, now  in  bondage  for  certain  paltry  pounds 
sterling,  and  liable  to  take  up  his  everlasting  abode 
in  Banco  Pegis.  Had  the  letter  been  from  any  of 
my  lay  acquaintance,  or,  in  short,  from  any  person 
but  the  gentleman  whose  signature  it  bears,  I  should 
have  marvelled  not.  If  •  •  *  is  serious,  I  congrat- 
ulate pugilism  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  patron, 
and  shall  be  most  happy  to  advance  any  sum  neces- 
sary for  the  liberation  of  the  captive  Gregson.  But 
I  certainly  hope  to  be  certified  from  you,  or  some  re- 
spectable housekeeper,  of  the  fact,  before  I  write 
to  •  •  •  on  the  subject.  When  I  say  the  fact,  I 
mean  of  the  letter  being  written  by  •  •  *,  not  hav- 
ing any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  state- 
ment The  letter  is  now  before  me,  and  I  keep  it 
for  your  perusal" 


LBTTEB  XXX VL 

It)  B.    ft   DALLAS,  SSQ. 

«  SaOdfaVs  HM,  Jul  SL  ISM. 

«M*DiA*8m, 

"  My  only  reason  for  not  adopting  your  lines*  is 
because  they  are  your  lines.  You  will  recollect 
what  Lady  wortley  Montague  said  to  Pope:  '  No 
touching,  for  the  good  will  be  given  to  you,  and  the 
bad  attributed  to  me.'  I  am  determined  it  shall  be 
nil  my  own,  except  such  alterations  as  may  be  abso- 
lutely requisite ;  but  I  am  much  obliged  by  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  and  your  good  opinion. 

44  The  couplet  on  Lord  C.  may  be  scratched  out, 
and  the  following  inserted : 


*  This  will  answer  the  purpose  of  concealment. 
How  for  some  couplets  on  Mr.  Crabbe,  which  you 
m«y  place  after  *  Gifibrd,  Sotheby,  McNeil :' 

«  Than  fa*  who  my  fa  tbm  cnHgtomd  day*,  fta. 

"I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  you  with  regard  to  the 
title,  but  I  mean  to  retain  it  with  tills  addition  : 
'The  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ;'  and, 
if  we  callit  a  Satire  At  will  obviate  the  objection,  as 
the  bards  also  were  Welsh.  •  •  •  • 
"  Yours  Tery  smeerery. 
"Bram." 


-At!,** 


LBTTER  XXXTO. 

TO   ft,   C.   DALLAS,  18ft. 

"MTD*A»Sxn,  • 

'  Suppose  we  have  this  couplet-* 

MHMghnrMtft«»a»4t 

Satin  44*1*  frw,  ud  rtrib  jrm  «*»; 

«  Thetigh  toft  die  «to,  mm  •  faaravM  taM, 
B«i«nA£taai»'h!jn«,aad«Ai7«arom. 

So  much  for  your  admonitions ;  bet  my  note  a* 
notes,f  my  solitary  pun  must  not  be  given  up-** 
rather 

1  'I^mifUMtarUftjBtNMtotfcfaM* 
<teliw»fa*o. 


or, 


come  against  me :  my  annotation  must  steal 

"  We  shall  never  sell  a  thousand;  theswhypm 
so  many  ?  Did  you  receive  my  yesterday'!  sou? 
I  am  troubling  you,  but  I  am  appreheasive  we*  «* 
the  lines  are  omitted  by  your  young  tminnfrS  * 
whom,  however,  I  am  infinitely  obliged. 

"Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 
"BUM" 


HOTBS   TO   MB-    DALLAS. 

«M,tt,sa 

"I  wish  you  to  call,  if  possible,  ss  I  have** 
alterations  to  suggest  as  to  the  part  about  Bnwus. 

"  Excuse  the  trouble,  but  I  have  added  tw  Baa 
which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  poetical  cap 
acter  of  Lord  Carlisle. 


.    .    .    .   tatoifi 

I'Md.eMftr 
vftktt»Mffe«£ 


"B." 


**p  fa  *»  Satfn,  «»  "KnfWi  Buifcaad 


MSfetf  Lflrt  Bytoo  t»  fauit 
botch  B»*k««V*m  fa 
•  faSsttvwk 


NwUraff'dtMr 

"  Tours,  &c. 
»f%ais,NoiL» 

"  I  wish  you  much  to  call  on  me,  •*ottt*y!! 
later,  if  convenient,  as  I  have  some  thirty  or  WJ 
lines  for  addition.    Believe  me,  &c  "* 

«i\*is,iem» 

"  Ecce  iterum  Crispinus !— I  send  you  ten*  JJ* 
to  be  placed  after  '  GMTord,  Sotheby,  »^f-J2 
call  to-morrow  any  time  before  two,  sad  ten*" 

"P.  8.  Print  soon,  or  I  shall  overflow  with  *» 
rhyme. 

"Fab.  IS,  I80S." 

(l  I  enclose  some  lines  to  be  inserted,  the  && 
after,  •  Lords  too  are  bards,  &c,»  or  rather  ]***«• 
ately  following  the  line : 

«'Ohlwfa>muUtfetirtltt«v1*A**ra«r 

The  four  next  will  wind  up  the  panegyric  on  I** 
Carlisle,  and  come  after  '  tragio  stuff.'  .  „ 

"  Yours,  truly,  * 

•MIS,  ISA" 

"A  cut  at  the  opera— Eoce  signum!**"^ 
night's   observation,  and   muendcea_asaa^uw 


Thefe*^ 

after"  the  couplets  ijonocrjs** 

"Tours  tram     M 

"Ens* 


Society  for  the  suppression  of  Vice.  *«■  — "jfj* 
come  well  in  **•»  *K-  *•"•«*■*■  «ma«nuac  ^fli" 
andCatalinL 

"NiSiW 


'  Mr.  IWhi  rttoifart fa S» SaeiM mfatn» ■ 


AadqakKtafctmrntocot 
t  SmSsc**  Bo*,  wd  >•**>« 


LRTSB8. 


m 


XXXVUL 


TO  MBS.  BTBOB7. 


"t,  St.  Jut* 

•DiaMomi, 

11  My  last  letter  was  written  under  great  depres- 
ilon  of  spirit!  from  poor  Falkland's  death,*  who 
las  left  without  a  shilling  four  children  and  his 
rife.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  assist  them, 
rhich,  God  knows,  I  cannot  do  as  I  could  wish, 
rom  my  own.  embarassmenta,  and  the  many  claims 
ipon  me  from  other  quarters. 

"  What  you  say  is  all  very  true:  come  what  may 
Vewetead  and  I  Hand  or  fall  together.  I  have  now 
ived  on  the  spot,  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it, 
aid  no  pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me 
o  barter  the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I 
tave  that  pride  within  me  which  will  enable  me 
o  support  difficulties.  I  can  endure  privations: 
tut  could  I  obtain  in  exchange  for  Newstead 
Lbbey  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I  would  re- 
set the  proposition.  Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that 
core ;  Mr.  Hanson  talks  Hke  a  man  of  business  on 
he  subject,  I  feel  like  a  man  of  honor,  and  I  will 
lot  sen  Newstead. 

"  I  shall  get  my  seat  on  the  return  of  the  affida- 
vits from  CarhaJs,  m  Cornwall,  and  will  do  some- 
hing in  the  House  soon;  I  must  dash,  or  all  is  over. 
If  y  Satire  must  be  kept  secret  for  a  month ;  after 
hat  you  may  say  what  you  please  on  the  subject. 
[<ord  Carlisle  has  used  me  infamously,  and  refused 
»  state  any  particulars  of  my  family  to  the  Chan- 
sellor.  I  have  lathed  him  in  my  rhymes,  and  per- 
utps  his  Lordship  may  regret  not  being  more  eon- 
ahatory.  They  tell  me  it  will  have  a  sale ;  1  hope 
10,  for  the  bookseller  has  behaved  well,  as  far  as 
rahUshing  well  goes.    Believe  me,  yours  truly. 

"  P.  8.  Tou  shall  have  a  mortgage  on  one  of 
he  farms." 


LBTTBB  XXXIX. 


to  m 

«t,lLXMMrt*Mt,lfta*IB,lSa\ 

"  H&ere  was  no  necessity  for  your  excuses ;  if  you 
lav*  time  and  inclination  to  write,  '  for  what  we  rc- 
thfe,  the  Lord  make  us  thankful/— If  I  do  not 
Mar  from  you,  I  console  myself  with  the  idea  that 
•on  are  much  more  agreeably  employed. 

"  I  send  down  to  you  by  this  cost  a  certain  Satire 
ately  published,  ana  in  return  for  the  three  and  six- 
pence expenditure  upon  it,  only  beg  that  if  you 
honld  guess  the  author,  you  wm  keep  his  name 
ecret ;  at  least,  for  the  present  London  is  full  of 
he  Duke's  business.  The  Commons  have  been  at 
t  these  last  three  nights  and  are  not  yet  come  to  a 
leeision.  I  do  not  know  if  the  affair  will  be  brought 
•store  our  House,  unless  in  the  shape  of  an  impeach- 
oent  If  it  makes  its 'appearance  in  a  debatable 
orm,  I  believe  I  shall  be  tempted  to  say  something 
>n  the  subject— I  am  gkd  to  hear  you  like  Cam- 
ridge  :  firstly,  because  to  know  that  you  are  happy 
i  pleasant  to  one  who  wishes  you  all  possible  sub* 
anary  enjoyment ;  and,  secondly,  I  admire  the  mo- 
ality  of  the  sentiment  Alma  Mater  was  to  me 
r\j%uta  noverca  ;  and  the  old  Beldam  only  gave  me 
ay  M.  A.  degree  because  she  could  not  avoid  ft.— 
ton  know  what  a  farce  a  noble  Cantab,  must  per- 
brm. 


"  I  am  going  abroad,  if  possible,  in  the  spring, 
and  before  I  depart  I  am  collecting  the  pictures 
of  my  most  intimate  schoolfellows ;  I  have  already 
a  few,  and  shall  want  yours,  or  my  cabinet  will  be 
incomplete.  I  have  employed  one  of  the  first 
miniature-painters  of  the  day  to  take  them,  of 
course  at  my  own  expense,  as  I  never  allow  my 
acquaintance  to  incur  the  least  expenditure  to 
gratify  a  whim  of  mine.  To  mention  this  may 
seem  indelicate ;  but  when  I  tell  vou  a  friend  of 
ours  first  refused  to  sit,  under  the  idea  that  he  was 
to  disburse  on  the  occasion,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  state  these  preliminaries  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  mistake.  I  shall  see 
you  in  time,  and  will  carry  you  to  the  limner.  It 
will  be  a  tax  on  your  patience  for  a  week,  but  pray 
excuse  it,  as  it  is  possible  the  resemblance  may  be 
the  sole  trace  I  shall  be  able  to  preserve  of  our  past 
friendship  and  present  acquaintance.  Just  now  it 
seems  foolish  enough,  but  in  a  few  years,  when 
some  of  us  are  dead,  and  others  are  separated  by 
inevitable  circumstances,  it  will  be  a  kind  of  satis- 
faction to  retain  in  these  images  of  the  living  the 
idea  of  our  former  selves,  and  to  contemplate  in  the 
resemblance  of  the  dead,  all  that  remains  of  judg- 
ment feeling,  and  a  host  of  passions.  But  all  this 
would  be  duu  enough  for  you,  and  so  good  night, 
and  to  end  my  chapter,  or  rather  my  homily,  believe 
me,  dear  H.,  yours  most  affectionately. 

*  P.  S.  I  do  not  know  how  you  and  Alma  Mater 
agree.  I  was  but  an  untoward  child  myself,  and  I 
believe  the  good  lady  and  her  brat  were  equally 
rejoiced  when  I  was  weaned ;  and,  if  I  obtained  her 
benediction  at  parting,  it  was,  at  best,  equivocal." 


LETTER  XL. 

TO  ft.  0.  DALLAS,  180. 

•«  Dbab  Sib, 

"  I  am  just  arrived  at  Batt'aHotel,  Jermyn  street 
St  James's,  from  Newstead,  tod  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  you  when  convenient  or  agreeable.  Hob- 
house  is  on  his  way  up  to  town,  lull  of  printing 
resolution,  and  proof  against  criticism. 

"  Believe  me,  with  great  sincerity,  yours  truly. 

•«  ByBOH.* 


LETTER  ILL 
to  mb.  wtlliah  bamem. 

"My  Dbab  Banxbs, 

"I  have  just  received  your  note;  believe  me,  I 
regret  most  sincerely  that  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  see  it  before,  as  I  need  not  repeat  to  you, 
that  your  conversation  for  half  an  hour  would  have 
been  much  more  agreeable  to  me  than  gambling  or 
drinking,  or  any  other  fashionable  mode  of  passing 
an  evening  abroad  or  at  home.  I  really  am  very 
sorry  that  I  went  out  previous  to  the  arrival  of  your 
despatch:  in  future,  pray  let  me  hear  from  yea 
before  six,  and  whatever  my  engagements  may  be,  I 

~    "  them.    Believe  me,  with  that 


will  always  postpone 

deference  which  I  have  alwv 


deference  which  I  have  always  from  my  childhood 
paid  to  your  talent*,  and  with  somewhat  a  better 
opinion  of  your  heart  than  I  have  hitherto  enter- 
"-•--■  "Yours  ever,  fte." 
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BYBONnB  WORKS. 


LETTEB  XUL 


TO  MBS.  BYBOV. 


•DbaB  MOTHBB, 

<4I  im  about  to  tail  in  a  few  days;  probably 
Defore  thii  reaches  toil  Fletcher  begged  so  haru, 
that  I  hare  continued  him  in  my  serrice.  If  he  does 
not  behave  well  abroad,  I  will  send  him  back  in  a 
transport.  I  hare  a  German  servant,  (who  has 
been  with  Mr.  Wilbraham  in  Persia  before,  and  was 
strongly  recommended  to  me  by  Dr.  Butler  of  Har- 
row,*) Robert,  and  William ;  they  constitute  my 
whole  suite.  I  have  letters  in  plenty— you  shall 
hear  from  me  at  the  different  ports  I  touch  upon ; 
but  you  must  not  be  alarmed  if  my  letters  miscarry. 
The  continent  is  in  a  fine  state— an  insurrection 
has  broken  out  at  Paris,  and  the  Austrian*  are 
beating  Bonaparte— the  Tyrolese  have  risen. 

t'  There  is  a  picture  of  me  in  oil,  to  be  sent  down 
to  Newstead  soon.— I  wish  the  Miss  Pigots  had 
something  better  to  do  than  carry  my  miniatures  to 
Nottingham  to  copy.  Now  they  have  done  it,  you 
may  ask  them  to  copy  the  others,  which  are  greater 
favorite*  than  my  own.  As  to  money  matters,  I 
am  ruined— at  least  till  Rochdale  is  sold;  and  if 
that  does  not  turn  out  well,  I  shall  enter  into  the 
Austrian  or  Russian  service— perhaps  the  Turkish, 
if  I  like  their  manners.  The  world  is  all  before  me, 
and  I  leave  England  without  regret,  and  without 
a  wish  to  revisit  any  thins;  it  contains,  except  your- 
9tfft  and  your  present  residence. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  ever  sincerely. 

"  P.  S.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Rushton  his  son  is  well, 
and  doing  well ;  so  is  Murray,  indeed  better  than  1 
ever  saw  nim :  he  will  be  back  in  about  a  month. 
I  ought  to  add  the  leavinj 

again, 
like  myself, 


LETTER  XLin. 

TO  KB.  HBWRY  DBUBY. 

mMt  Dbab  Dbvby, 

"  We  sail  to-morrow  in  the  Lisbon  packet,  having 
been  detained  till  now  by  the  lack  of  wind,  ana 
other  necessaries.  These  being  at  last  procured, 
by  this  timo  to-morrow  evening  we  shall  be 
embarked  on  the  vide  vorld  of  caters,  cor  all  the 
eorld  like  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  Malta  vessel  not 
sailing  for  some  weeks,  we  have  determined  to  go 
by  way  of  Lisbon,  and,  as  my  servants  term  it,  to 
see  *  that  there  Portingale :•  thence  to  Cadis  and 
Oibralter,  and  so  on  our  old  route  to  Malta  and 
Constantinople,  if  so  be  that  Captain  Kidd,  our 
gallant  commander,  understands  plain  sailing  and 
Mercator,  and  takes  us  on  our  voyage  all  according 
to  the  chart. 

"  Will  you  tell  Dr.  Butler  that  I  have  taken  the 
treasure  of  a  servant,  Frieee,  the  native  of  Prussia 
Proper,  into  my  service  from  his  recommendation. 
He  ms  been  all  among  the  Worshippers  of  Fire  in 
Persia,  and  seen  Persepolis  and  all  tnat. 

"  Uobhouse  has  made  woundy  preparations  for  a 
book  on  his  return ;— one  hundred  pens,  two  gallons 
of  japan  ink,  and  several  volumes  of  best  blank,  is 
no  bad  provision  for  a  discerning  public.    I  have 


i  of  6*  «OMd  MfKMta  *»  aril  Ota*  of 


laid  down  my  pen,  bat  have  i 

a  chapter  on  the  state  of  morals,  &e*,  fte. 

"•TViMkbOMfe* 

iMrttenh* 


'Adieu.    Believe  me,  Ac,**' 


LETTER  ZLIY. 

TO  MB.  HODMOV. 

"ifcfaMatJwSjSft- 

My  Db*b  Hodosoh, 

"  Before  this  reaches  you,  Hobhouse,  tweoficcrf 
wives,  three  children,  two  waiting^maids,  ditto  t» 
alterns  for  the  troops,  three  Portugese  eaqvneiK 
domestics,  in  all  nineteen  souls,  will  have  tailed  a 
the  Lisbon  packet,  with  the  noble  Captain  KM.  t 
gallant  commander  as  ever  smuggled  u  awt» 
of  right  Nants. 

"  We  are  going  to  Lisbon  first,  beets*  « 
Malta  packet  has  sailed,  d'ye  see  r— torn  IMm 
to  Oibralter,  Malta,  Constantinople,  and  'all  tbt 
as  Orator  Henley  said,  when  he  put  the  Ckurtfc, 
and  *  all  that,'  in  danger. 

"  This  town  of  Falmouth,  as  you  wul  Pffy 
conjecture,  is  no  great  ways  from  the  sea.  It « 
defended  on  the  sea-aide  by  twav  castles,  St  Mr* 
and  Pendennis,  extremely  well  calculated  for  msof 
ing  every  body  exeept  an  enemy.  8t  Man  s 
garrisoned  by  an  able-bodied  person  of  fosncoM 
widower.  He  has  the  whole  command  and  a* 
management  of  six  most  unmanageabte  P"** 
ordnance,  admirably  adapted  for  the  dsstneosi 
of  Pendennis,  a  like  tower  of  strength  so  » 
opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  We  have  aces  » 
Maws,  but  Pendennis  they  will  not  let  «  bebo«, 
save  at  a  distance,  because  Hobhouse  and  in* 
suspected  of  having  already  taken  St  klawi  ty1 
coup  de  main.  . . 

'« The  town  contains  many  quakers  and  salt  fin 
—the  oysters  have  a  taste  of  copper,  owing  to  t» 
soil  of  a  mining  country — the  women  (bleMeaj* 
the  Corporation  therefor !)  are  flogged  at  the  on i 
tail  when  they  pick  and  steal,  as  happened  to  one 
of  the  fair  sex  yesterday  noon.  8hewas  pens* 
dons  in  her  behavior,  and  damned  the  may*-     , 

11  Hodgson  I  remember  me  to  the  Brsrjf  "» 
remember  me  to— yourself  when  drunk :— I  *■** 
worth  a  sober  thought  Look  to  my  Satin  at  w* 
thorne's,  Cockspur  street.    •    •    •   • 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  can  write  again,  bee»» 
it  depends  on  that  experienced  navigator,  Capua 
Kidd,  and  the  «  stormy  winds  that  (don't)  blow,  v 
this  season.  I  leave  England  without  «gK*r* 
shall  return  to  it  without  pleasure.  I  *»  *** 
Adam,  the  first  convict,  sentenced  to  tran*p«» 
tion,  but  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  app* 
but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab;  and  thus  eodi»7 
first  chapter.    Adieu.  "Yonxs,** 


LETTEB  XLV. 

TO  KB.  KODQSOV. 


U*m,)*j*** 


M  Thus  far  have  we  pursued  our  route,  and  •*»  » 
sorts  of  marvellous  sights,  palaces,  ©events,  **\ 
which,  being  to  be  heard  m  my  friend  Hob*** * 
forthcoming  Book  of  Travels,  I  shall  not  ■»*«£! 
by  smuggling  any  account  whatsoever  to  yoj™* 
privateind^Udestiiieraanner.  Ianrttustobttfi' 


LBTTB83. 
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that  the' 


Estremadura  is  the 


the  vuin  of  Cintra*  in  Estreu 
most  oeautirol,  perhaps,  in  the  world.    ♦    •    ♦ 
•*  I  am  Terr  happy  here,  because  I  lores  oranges, 
nd  talk  baa  Latin  to  the  monks,  who  understand 


it,  as  it  is  like  their  own.— and  I  goes  into  society, 
(with  my  pocket  pistols,)  and  I  swims  in  the  Tagus 
sill  across  at  once,  and  I  rides  on  an  ass  or  a  mule, 
and  swears  Portuguese,  and  hare  got  a  diarrhoea  and 
bites  from  the  musquitoes.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Comfort  must  not  be  expected  by  folks  that  go  a 
pleasuring.    •    ♦    • 

"  When  the  Portuguese  are  pertinacious,  I  say, 
4  Carracho !' — the  great  oath  of  the  grandees,  that 
very  well  supplies  the  place  of  'Damme,' — and, 
when  dissatisfied  with  my  neighbor,  I  pronounce 
him  ♦  Ambra  di  merdo.'  With  these  two  phrases, 
and  a  third.  '  Avra  Bouro,'  which  signifieth  *  Oct  an 
ass,'  I  am  nnirersally  understood  to  be  a  person  of 
degree  and  a  master  of  languages.  How  merrily 
we  lives  that  travellers  be !— if  we  had  food  and 
raiment.  But,  in  sober  sadness,  any  thing  is  better 
than  England,  and  I  am  infinitely  amused  with  my 
pilgrimage  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

*'  To-morrow  we  start  to  ride  post  near  400  miles 
as  far  as  Gibraltar,  where  we  embark  for  Melita  and 
Byzantium.  A  letter  to  Malta  will  find  me,  or  to 
be  forwarded,  if  I  am  absent.  Pray  embrace  the 
Drury  and  Dwyer  and  all  the  Ephesians  you  encoun- 
ter. I  am  writing  with  Butler's  donative  pencil, 
which  makes  my  bad  hand  worse.  Excuse  illegi- 
bility.   *    •    • 

"  Hodgson  I  send  me  the  news,  and  the  deaths, 
and  defeats,  and  capital  crimes,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  one's  friends;  and  let  us  hear  of  literary  matters, 
and  the  controversies  and  the  criticisms.  All  this 
will  be  pleasant—*  Suave  man  magno,'  &c.  Talk- 
ing  of  that,  I  have  been  sea-sick,  and  sick  of  the 
sea.    Adieu.  "Yours  faithfully,  &c." 


LETTER  XLVI. 

TO  MB  HODGSON. 

"  ©trailer,  Auffu*  6, 180*. 

"  I  have  just  arrived  at  this  place  after  a  journey 
through  Portugal,  and  a  part  of  Spain,  of  nearly 
fire  hundred  miles.  We  left  Lisbon  and  travelled 
on  horseback  to  Seville  and  Cadiz,  and  thence  in 
the  Hyperion  frigate  to  Gibralter.  The  horses  are 
excellent — we  roue  seventy  miles  a  day.  Eggs  and 
wine  and  hard  beds  are  all  the  acommodation  we 
found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite  enough. 
My  health  is  better  than  in  England.    •    •    •    • 

"  Seville  is  a  fine  town,  and  the  Sierra  Morcna, 
part  of  whieh  we  crossed,  a  very  sufficient  mountain, 
— but  damn  description,  it  is  always  disgusting. 
Cadiz,  sweet  Cadi*!— it  is  the  first  spot  in  the 
creation.  •  •  •  The  beauty  of  its  streets  and 
mansions  is  only  excelled  by  the  loveliness  of  its 
inhabitants.  For,  with  all  national  prejudice,  I 
must  confess  the  women  of  Cadiz  are  as  far  superior 
to  the  English  women  in  beauty  as  the  Spaniards 
are  inferior  to  the  English  in  every  quality  that 
dignifies  the  name  of  man.  •  •  •  Just  as  I 
began  to  know  the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  I 
was  obliged  to  saiL 

"  You  will  not  expect  a  lonp  letter  after  my  riding 
so  far  *  on  hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia.'  Talk- 
ing of  Asia  puts  me  in  mind  of  Africa,  which  is 
within  five  miles  of  my  present  residence.  I  am 
going  over  before  I  go  on  to  Constantinople. 

•••  •  »  Cadis  is  a  complete  Cythera.  ^  Many 
of  the  grandees  who  have  loft  Madrid  during  the 
troubles  reside  there,  and  I  believe  it  the  prettiest 
and  cleanest  town  in  Europe.    London  is  filthy  in 
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t  xrfiL,  a*. 


the  comparison.  •  •  •  The  Spanish  women  are 
all  alike,  their  education  the  same.  The  wife  of  a 
duke  is,  in  information,  as  the  wife  of  a  peasant,— 
the  wife  of  a  peasant,  in  manner,  equal  to  a  duchess. 
Certainly,  they  are  fascinating  ;  but  their  minds 
have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their  lives 
is  intrigue.    •    *    • 

"  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and  Cadis, 
and  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my 
knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  ana 
white.  Pray  remember  me  to  the  Drurys  and  the 
Davies,  and  all  of  that  stamp  who  are  yet  extant. 
Send  me  a  letter  and  news  to  Malta.  My  next 
epistle  shall  be  from  Mount  Caucasus  or  Mount 
Sion.  I  shall  return  to  Spain  before  I  see  England, 
for  I  am  enamored  of  the  country. 

"  Adieu,  and  believe  me,  &c  *'     » 


LETTER  XLVII. 

TO  THE  HON.  MBS.  BYUON.      , 

"GtbraJtCT,  Auf.  H.WOB. 

"Dear  Mother, 

V I  have  been  so  much  occupied  since  my  depar- 
ture from  England,  that  till  I  could  address  you  at 
length,  I  have  forborne  writing  altogether.  As  I 
have  now  passed  through  Portugal,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  Spain,  and  have  leisure  at  this  place,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  you  a  short  detail  of  my 
movements.  We  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  2d  of 
July,  reached  Lisbon  after  a  very  favorable  passage  of 
four  days  and  a  half,  and  took  up  our  abode  in  that 
city.  It  has  often  been  described  without  being 
worthy  of  description ;  for,  except  the  view  from  the 
Tagus,  which  is  beautiful,  and  some  fine  churches 
ana  convents,  it  contains  little  but  filthy  streets  and 
more  filthy  inhabitants.* 

"  To  make  amends  for  this,  the  village  of  Cintra, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital,  is,  perhaps  in 
every  respect,  the  most  delightful  in  Europe;  it 
contains  beauties  of  every  description,  natural  and 
artificial.  Palaces  and  gardens  nsing  in  the  midst 
of  rocks,  cataracts,  ana  prfeipices ;  convents  on 
stupendous  heights — a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and 
the  Tagus ;  and,  besides  (though  that  is  a  seo- 
dary  consideration)  is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of 
Sir  II.  D.'s  Convention. f  It  unites  in  itself  all  the 
wildness  of  the  western  highlands,  with  the  ver- 
dure of  the  South  of  France.  Near  this  place, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  right,  is  the  palace  of  Mafra, 
the  boast  of  Portugal,  as  it  might  be  of  any  coun- 
try, in  point  of  magnificence  without  elegance. 
There  is  a  convent  annexed ;  the  monks,  who  pos- 
sess large  revenues,  arc  courteous  enough,  and  un- 
derstand Latin,  so  that  we  had  along  conversation: 
they  have  a  large  library,  and  asked  me  if  the 
English  had  any  books  in  their  country. 

•* 1  sent  my  baggage  and  part  of  the  servants*  by 
sea  to  Gibralter,  and  travelled  on  horseback  from 
Aldea  Galhcda,  (the  first  stage  from  Lisbon,  which 
is  only  accessible  by  water,)  to  Seville,  (one  of  the 
most  famous  cities  in  Spain,)  where  the  govern- 
ment called  the  Junta  is  now  held.  The  distance 
to  Seville  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  and  to  Cadis 
almost  ninety  miles  further  towards  the  coast.  I 
had  orders  from  the  government,  and  every  possible 
accommodation  on  the  road,  as  an  English  noble- 
man, in  an  English  uniform,  is  a  very  sespectable 
personage  in  Spain  at  present.  The  horses  are  re- 
markably good,  and  the  roads  (I  assure  you  upon 
my  honor,  for.  you  will  hardly  believe  it)  very  far 
superior  to  the  best  British  roads,  without  the 
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smallest  toll  or  turnpike.  Ton  will  suppose  this 
when  I  rode  post  to  Seville  in  four  days,  through 
this  parching  country,  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
without  fatigue  of  annoyance.  Seville  is  a  beauti- 
ful town ;  though  the  streets  are  narrow  they  are 
clean.*  We  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanish 
unmarried  ladies,  who  possess  six  houses  in  Seville, 
and  gave  me  a  curious  specimen  of  Spanish  man- 
ners.f  They  are  women  of  character,  and  the  eld- 
est, a  fine  woman,  the  youngest  pretty,  but  not  so 
good  a  figure  as  Donna  Josepha.  The  freedom  of 
manner  which  is  general  here,  astonished  me  not  a 
little ;  and  in  the  course  of  further  oberration  I  find 
that  reserve  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Spanish 
belles,  who  are,  in  general,  very  handsome,  with 
large  black  eyes,  and  very  fine  forms.  The  eldest 
t  honored  your  unworthy  son  with  very  particular 
attention,  embracing  him  with  great  tenderness  at 
parting,  (I  was  there  but  throe  davs,)  after  cutting 
off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  presenting  him  with  one 
of  her  own,  about  three  feet  in  length,  which  I 
send,  and  beg  you  will  retain  till  my  return.  Her 
last  words  were,  'Adios,  tu  hennoso!  me  gusto 
mucho.' — •  Adieu,  vou  pretty  fellow,  you  please  me 
much.'  She  offered  a  share,  of  her  apartment,  which 
my  virtue  induced  me  to  decline :  she  laughed,  and 
■aid  I  had  some  English  'amante,'  (lover,)  and 
added  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  army. 

•* 1  left  Seville,  and  rode  on  to  Cadis,  through  a 
beautiful  country.  At  Xeres,  where  the  sherry  we 
drank  is  made,  I  met  a  great  merchant,  a  Mr.  Gor- 
don of  Scotland,  who  was  extremely  polite,  and  fa- 
vored me  with  the  inspection  of  his  vaults  and  eel- 
lars,— so  that  I  quaffed  at  the  fountain  head. 

•'Cadis.J  sweet  Cadiz,  is  the  most  delightful  town 
I  evor  beheld,  very  different  from  our  English  cities 
in  every  respect,  except  cleanliness,  (and  it  as  clean 
as  London,)  but  still  beautiful  and  full  of  the  finest 
women  in  Spain,  the  Cadiz  belles  being  the  Lan- 
cashire witches  of  their  land.  Just  as  I  was  intro- 
duced, and  began  to  like  the  grandees,  I  was  forced 
to  leave  it  for  this  accursed  place ;  but  before  I  re- 
turn to  England  I  will  visit  it  again.  The  night 
before  I  left  it,  I  sat  in  the  box  at  the  opera  with 
Admiral  Cordova's  family ;  he  is  the  commander 
whom  Lord  St.  Vincent  'defeated  in  1797,  and  has 
an  aged  wife  and  a  fine  daughter,  Senorita  Cordova ; 
the  pirl  is  very  prettjtin  the  Spanish  style,  in  my 
opinion  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  English  in 
charms,  and  certainly  superior  in  fascination.  Long 
black  hair,  dark  languishing  eyes,  clear  olive  com- 
plexions, and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion  than 
ean  be  coneeived  by  an  Englishman  used  to  the 
drowsy,  listless  air  of  his  countrywomen,  added  to 
the  most  becoming  dress,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  decent  In  the  world,  render  a  Spanish 
beauty  irresistible.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  in- 
trigue here  is  the  business  of  life ;  when  a  woman 
marries  she  throws  off  all  restraint,  but  I  believe 
their  conduct  is  chaste  enough  before.  If  you  make 
a  proposal,  which  in  England  would  bring  a  box  on 
the  ear  from  the  meekest  of  virgins,  to  a  Spanish 
girl,  she  thanks  you  for  the  honor  you  intend  her, 
and  replies,  *  Wait  till  I  am  married,  and  I  shall  be 
too  happy.*  This  is  literally  and  strictly  true.  Miss 
C.  and  her  little  brother  understood  a  little  French, 
and,  after  regretting  my  ignorance  of  the  8panish, 
•he  proposed  to  become  my  preceptress  in  that  lan- 
guage. I  could  only  reply  by  a  low  bow,  and  express 
my  regret  that  I  .quitted  Cadiz  too  soon  to  permit 
me  to  make  the  progress  which  would  doubtless  at- 
tend my  studies  under  so  charming  a  directress.  I 
was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  box,  which  resem- 
bles our  opera  boxes,  (the  theatre  is  large,  and 
finely  decorated,  the  music  admirable,)  in  the  man- 
ner u&  which  Englishmen  generally  adopt,  for  fear 
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of  incommoding  the  ladles  in  ftrmt,  when  this  hh 
Spaniard  dispossessed  an  old  woman  (an  aunt  or  a 
duenna)  of  her  chair,  and  commanded  me  to  be 
seated  next  herself,  at  a  tolerable  distance  from  her 
mamma.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  I  with- 
drew, and  was  lounging  with  a  party  of  men  in  the 
passage,  when,  en  passant,  the  lady  turned  round 
and  called  me,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  attending 
her  to  the  admiral's  mansion.  I  have  an  invitation 
on  my  return  to  Cadiz,  which  I  shall  accept,  if  I 
repass  through  the  country  on  my  return  from  Asia. 

"  I  have  met  Sir  John  Carr,  knight  errant,  at  Se- 
ville and  Cadiz.  He  is  a  pleasant  man.  I  like  the 
Spaniards  much.  You  have  heard  of  the  battle 
near  Madrid,  and  in  England  they  call  it  a  victory— 
a  pretty  victory!  two  hundred  officers,  and  five 
thousand  men  killed,  all  English ;  and  the  French 
in  as  great  force  as  ever.  I  should  have  joined  the 
army,  but  we  have  no  time  to  lose  before  we  get  up 
the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago.  I  am  going  over 
to  Africa  to-morrow;  it  is  only  six  miles  from  this 
fortress.  My  next  stage  is  Cagliari  in  Sardinia, 
where  I  shall  be  presented  to  his  majesty.  I  have 
a  most  superb  uniform  as  a  court  dress,  indis- 
pensable in  travelling. 

August  13M.— I  have  not  been  to  Africa ;  the 
wind  is  contrary;  but  I  dined  yesterday  at  Alge- 
siras,  with  Lady  Westmoreland,  where  I  met  Gen- 
eral Castanos,  the  celebrated  Spanish  leader,  in  the 
late  and  present  war :  to-day  I  dine  with  him ;  he 
has  offered  me  letters  to  Tetuan  in  Barbery,  for  the 

J  principal  Moors ;  and  I  am  to  have  the  house  for  a 
ew  days  of  one  of  the  great  men,  which  was  in- 
tended for  Lady  W.,  whose  health  will  not  permit 
her  to  cross  the  Straits. 

August  15M.— 1  could  not  dine  with  Castanos  yes- 
terday, but  this  afternoon  I  had  that  honor;  he  is 
pleasant,  and  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
clever.  I  cannot  go  to  Barbary.  The  Malta  packet 
sails  to-morrow,  and  myself  in  it.  Admiral  Purvis, 
with  whom  I  dined  at  Cadiz,  gave  me  a  passage  in  a 
frigate  to  Oibralter,  but  we  have  no  ship  of  war  des- 
tined for  Malta  at  present.  The  packets  sail  fast, 
and  have  good  accommodations.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  on  our  route.  Joe  Murray  delivers  this.  I 
have  sent  him  and  the  boy  back ;  pray  show  the 
lad  every  kindness,  as  he  is  my  great  favorite.  I 
hope  this  will  find  ^ou  well. 

"  Believe  me,  ever  yomrs  sincerely, 
"  Byxok. 
"  P.  8.  So  Lord  O.  is  married  to  a  rustic !  well 
done !  If  I  wed,  I  will  bring  you  home  a  Sultans, 
with  half  a  dozen  cities  for  a  dowry,  and  reconcile 
you  to  an  Ottoman  daughter-in-law  with  a  bushel  of 
pearls,  not  larger  than  ostrich  eggs  or  smaller  man 
walnuts." 


LETTER  XLVIIL 


TO  KB.  BtTSHTOH. 


«-tll,lS*. 

"Ma.  Rubhtok, 

"  I  have  sent  Robert  home  with  Mr.  Murray,  be- 
cause the  country  which  I  am  about  to  travel 
through  is  in  a  state  which  renders  it  unsafe,  per* 
ticularlv  for  one  so  young.  I  allow  you  to  deaact 
five-ana-twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  education  for 
three  years,  provided  I  do  not  return  before  that 
time,  and  I  desire  he  may  be  considered  as  in  my  ser- 
vice. Let  every  care  be  taken  of  him,  and  let  him 
be  sent  to  school.  In  case  of  my  death  I  have  pro- 
vided enough  in  my  will  to  render  him  independent 
He  has  behaved  extremely  well,  and  has  travelled 
a  great  deal  for  the  time  of  his  absence.  Deduct 
the  expense  of  his  education  from  your  rent 
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LETTER  IIII. 
to  thb  h0v0bablb  mbs.  byb09. 

Diaji  Mother, 

«*  Though  I  hare  a  very  short  time  to  spare,  being 
»  sail  immediately  for  Greece,  I  cannot  avoid 
aking  an  opportunity  of  telling  yon  that  I  am  well. 

hare  been  in  Malta,  a  short  time,  and  have  found 
he  inhabitants  hospitable  and  pleasant  This  letter 
b  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  yery  extraordinary 
roman,  whom  you  haye  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs. 
jpencer  Smith,*  of  whose  escape  the  Marquis  de 
>alvo  published  a  narrative  a  few  years  ago.  She 
las  since  been  shipwrecked,  and  her  life  has  been 
rom  its  commencement  so  fertile  in  remarkable  in- 
idents,  that  in  a  romance  they  would  appear  im- 
probable. She  was  born  at  Constantinople,  where 
ier  father,  Baron  Herbert,  was  Austrian  ambas- 
ador;  married  unhappily,  yet  has  never  been 
mpeached  in  point  of  character;  excited  the  ven- 
geance of  Bonaparte  by  a  part  in  some  conspi- 
acy ;  several  times  risked  her  life ;  and  is  not  yet 
wenty-five.  She  is  here  in  her  way  to  England, 
o  join  her  husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste, 
rhere  she  was  paying  a  visit  to  her  mother,  by 
he  approach  of  the  French,  and  embarks  soon 
a  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have 
iad  scarcely  any  other  companion.  I  have  found 
ier  very  pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely  ec- 
entric.  Bonaparte  is  even  now  so  incensed  against 
ier,  that  her  life  would  be  in  some  danger  if  she 
fere  taken  prisoner  a  second  time. 

You  have  seen  Murray  and  Robert  by  this  time, 
md  received  my  letter— little  has  happened  since 
hat  date.  I  have  touched  at  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia, 
•■ nat  Gir8cnt*»  in  Sicily,  and  embark  to-morrow 
or  Patras,  from  whence  I  proceed  to  Yanina,  where 
ui  Pacha  holds  his  Court,  so  I  soon  shall  be  among 
he  Mussulmans. 

14  Adieu.  Believe  me  with  sincerity,  yours  ever, 
^  "Bybow." 


LETTER  L, 

TO  MBS.  BYBOX. 

, «     ^  "F.f«*,  Mm.  W,  ItM. 

'My  Dear  Mother, 

"I  have  now  been  some  time  in  Turkey;  thJj 
lace  is  on  the  coast,  but  I  have  traversed  the  inte- 
ger of  the  province  of  Albania  on  a  visit  to  the 
'acha.  I  left  Malta  in  the  Spider,  a  brig  of  war, 
a  the  21st  of  September,  and  arrived  in  eight  days 
t  Prevesa.  I  thence  have  been  about  one  hundred 
nd  fifty  miles  as  far  as  Tepalen,  his  highness's 
auntry  palace,  where  I  stayed  three  days.f  The 
ame  of  the  Pacha  is  AU,  and  he  is  considered  a 
tan  of  the  first  abilities :  he  governs  the  whole  of 
lbania,  (the  ancient  Illyricum,)  Epirus,  and  part 
f  Macedonia.  His  son,  Yely  Pacha,  to  whom  he 
is  given  me  letters,  governs  the  Morea,  and  has 
reat  influence  in  Egypt ;  in  short  he  is  one  of  the 
iost  powerful  men  in  the  Ottoman  empire.    When 

reached  Yanina,  the  capital,  after  a  journey  of 
irec  days  over  the  mountains,  through  a  country 
'  the  most  picturesque  beauty,  I  found  that  All 
acha  was  with  his  army  in  Ulyricum,  besieging 
vahim  Pacha  in  the  castle  of  Berat.  He  had 
Jard  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in  his  do- 
inions,  and  had  left  orders  in  Yanina  with  the 
mimandment  to  provide  a  house,  and  supply  me 
ith  every  kind  or  necessary  gratis ;  and  though  I 
ive  been  allowed  to  make  presents  to  the  slaves, 
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ftc,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  pay  fin  a  single 
article  of  household  consumption. 
"  I  rode  out  on  the  vizier's  horses,  and  saw  the 

Salaces  of  himself  and  grandsons :  they  are  splen- 
id,  but  too  much  ornamented  with  silk  and  gold. 
I  then  went  over  the  mountains  through  Zitza,  a  vil- 
lage with  a  Greek  monastery,  (where  I  slept  on  my 
return,)  in  the  most  beautiful  situation  (always  ex- 
cepting Cintra,  in  Portugal)  I  ever  beheld.  In  nine 
days  I  reached  Tepalen.  Our  journey  was  much 
prolonged  by  the  torrents  that  had  fallen  from  the 
mountains,  and  intersected  the  roads.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  singular  scene  on  entering  Tepalen  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  It 
brought  to  my  mind  (with  some  change  of  drew, 
however)  Scott's  description  of  Branksome  Castle 
in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  system.  The  Albanians,  * 
in  their  dresses,  (the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  consisting  of  a  long  white  fa tt%  gold-worked 
cloak,  crimson  velvet  gold  laced  jacket  and  waist- 
coat, silver-mounted  pistols  and  daggers,)  the  Tar-  • 
tars  with  their  wigh  caps,  the  Turks  in  their  vast 
pelisses  and  turbans,  the  soldiers  and  black  slaves 
with  the  horses,  the  former  in  groups  in  an  im 
mense  large  open  gallery  in  front  of  the  palace, 
the  latter  placed  in  a  kind  of  cloister  below  it,  two 
hundred  steeds  ready  caparisoned  to  move  in  a 
moment,  couriers  entering  or  passing  out  with  dis- 
patches, the  kettle-drums  beating,  boys  calling  the 
hour  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque— altogether, 
with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  building  itself, 
formed  a  new  and  delightful  spectacle  to  a  stran- 
ger. I  was  conducted  to  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment, and  my  health  inquired  after  by  the  visier'e 
secretary,  '  4  la-mode  Turque ! ' 

"  The  next  day  I  was  introduced  to  All  Pacha.  1 
was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  staff  uniform,  with  a 
very  magnificent  sabre,  &c.  The  vizier  received  me 
in  a  large  room  paved  with  marble ;  a  fountain* 
was  playing  in  the  centre;  the  apartment  was 
surrounded  by  scarlet  ottomans.  He  received  me 
standing,  a  wonderful  compliment  from  a  Mussul- 
man, and  made  me  sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  I 
have  a  Greek  interpreter  for  general  use,  but  a 
physician  of  Ali's,  named  Femlario,  who  under- 
stands Latin,  acted  for  me  on  this  occasion.  His 
first  question  was,  whv,  at  so  early  an  age,  I  left 
my  country  ? — (the  Turks  have  no  idea  of  travelling 
for  amusement.)  He  then  said,  the  English  min- 
ister. Captain  Leake,  had  told  him  I  was  of  a  great 
family,  and  desired  his  respects  to  my  mother; 
which  I  now,  in  the  name  of  Ali  Pacha,  present  to 
you.  He  said  he  was  certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth, 
because  I  had  small  ears,  curling  hair,  and  little 
white  hands,t  and  expressed  himself  pleased  with 
my  appearance  and  garb.  He  told  me  to  consider 
him  as  a  father  while  I  was  in  Turkey,  and  said  he 
looked  on  me  as  his  son.  Indeed,  he  treated  ma 
like  a  child,  sending  me  almonds  and  sugared 
sherbet,  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a  day. 
He  begged  me  to  visit  him  often,  and  at  night, 
when  he  was  at  leisure.  I  then  after  coffee  ana 
pipes,  retired  for  the  first  time.  I  saw  him  thrioe 
afterward.  It  is  singular  that  the  Turks,  who  have 
no  hereditary  dignities,  and  few  great  families, 
except  the  Sultans,  pay  so  much  respect  to  birth ; 
for  I  found  my  pedigree  more  regarded  than  my 
title. 

His  highness  is  sixty  years  old,  very  fat,  and 
not  tall,  but  with  a  fine  race,  light  blue  eyes,  and  a 
white  beard ;  his  manner  is  very  kind,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  possesses  that  dignity  which  I  find 
universal  among  the  Turks. — He  has  the  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  but  his  real  character;  for  he  is  a 
remorseless  tyrant,  guilty  of  the  most  horrible 
cruelties,  very  brave,  ana  so  good  a  general  that 
they  call  him  the  Mahometan  Bonaparte.  Napoleon 
has  twice  offered  to  make  him  king  of  Epirus,  bat 
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prefers  the  English  interest,  and  abhors  the 
French,  as  he  himself  told  me.  He  U  of  so  much 
consequence,  that  he  is  much  courted  by  both ;  the 
Albanians  being  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  the 
Bultan,  though  Ali  is  only  nominally  dependent  on 
the  Porte.  He  has  been  a  mighty  warrior ;  but  is 
as  barbarous  as  he  is  successful,  roasting  rebels, 
&c,  &c.  Bonaparte  sent  him  a  snuff-box,  with  his 
picture ;  he  said  the  snuff-box  was  Terr  well,  but 
the  picture  he  could  excuse,  as  he  neither  liked  it 
nor  the  original.  His  ideas  of  judging  of  a  man's 
birth  from  ears,  hands,  Ac,  were  curious  enough. 
To  me,  he  was,  indeed,  a  father,  giving  me  letters, 
guards,  and  every  possible  accommodation.  Our 
next  conversations  were  of  war  aud  travelling,  pol- 
itics and  England.  He  called  my  Albanian  soldier, 
who  attends  me,  and  told  him  to  protect  me  at  all 
hazard.  His  name  is  Viscillie,  and  like  all  the 
Albanians,  he  is  brave,  rigidly  honest,  and  faithful ; 
but  they  are  cruel,  though  not  treacherous;  and 
have  several  vices,  but  no  meannesses.  They  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  race,  p  point  of  counte- 
nance, in  the  world ;  their  women  are  sometimes 
handsome  also,  but  they  are  treated  like  slaves, 
beaten,  and,  in  short,  complete  beasts  of  burden ; 
they  plough,  dig,  and  sow.  I  found  them  carrying 
wood,  ana  actually  repairing  the  highways.  The 
men  are  all  soldiers,  and  war  and  the  chase  their 
sole  occupation.  The  women  are  the  laborers, 
which,  after  all,  is  no  great  hardship  in  so  delightful 
a  climate.  Yesterday,  the  11th  of  November,  I 
bathed  in  the  sea ;  to-day  it  is  so  hot  that  I  am 
writing  in  a  shady  room  of  the  English  consul's, 
with  three  doors  wide  open,  no  fire,  or  evenftre-piact 
in  the  house ;  except  for  culinary  purposes. 

"  To-day  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Acti- 
um,+  near  whicr^ntony  lost  the  world,  in  a  small 
bay,  where  two  frigates  could  hardly  manoeuvre :  a 
broken  wall  is  the  sole  remnant.  On  another  part 
of  the  gulf  stands  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  built  by 
Augustus  in  honor  of  his  victory.  Last  night  I  was 
at  a  Greek  marriage ;  but  this  and  a  thousand  things 
more  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  describe. 

"I  am  going  to-morrow,  with  a  guard  of  fifty 
men,  to  Patras  in  the  Morea,  and  thence  to  Athens, 
where  I  shall  winter.  Two  days  ago  I  was  nearly 
lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  captain  and  crew,  though  the  storm 
was  not  violent.  Fletcher  veiled  after  his  wife,  the 
Greeks  called  on  all  the  saints,  the  Mussulmans  on 
Alia;  the  captain  burst  into  tears  and  ran  below 
deek,  telling  us  to  call  on  God ;  the  sails  were  split, 
the  mainyard  shivered,  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  the 
night  setting  in,  and  all  our  chance  was  to  make 
Corfu,  which  is  in  possession  of  the  French,  or  (as 
Fletcher  pathetically  termed  it)  '  a  watery  grave.' 
I  did  wnat  I  could  to  console  Fletcher,  but  finding 
him  incorrigible,  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  Albanian 
capote,  (an  immense  cloak,)  and  lay  down  on  deck 
to  wait  the  worst.  I  have  learned  to  philosophize 
in  my  travels,  and  if  I  had  not,  complaint  was  use- 
less. Luckily  the  wind  abated,  and  only  drove  us 
on  the  coast  of  Suli,  on  the  main  land,  where  we 
landed,  and  proceeded,  by  the  help  of  the  natives, 
to  Prevesa  again ;  but  I  shall  not  trust  Turkish 
tailors  in  future,  though  the  Pacha  had  ordered  one 
of  his  own  galliots  to  take  me  to  Patras.  I  am  there- 
fore going  as  far  as  Misselonghi  by  land,  and  there 
have  only  to  cross  a  small  gulf  to  get  to  Patras. 

44  Fletcher's  next  epistle  will  be  full  of  marvels : 
we  were  one  night  lost  for  nine  hours  in  the  moun- 
tains in  a  thunder-storm,  and  since  nearly  wrecked. 
In  both  cases,  Fletcher  was  sorely  bewildered,  from 
apprehensions  of  famine  and  banditti  in  the  first, 
ana  drowning  in  the  second,  instance.  His  eyes 
were  a  little  hurt  by  the  lightning,  or  crying,  (I 
don't  know  which,)  but  are  now  recovered.  When 
you  write,  address  to  mo  at  Mr.  Stranes,  English 
consul,  Patras,  Morea. 


"  I  could  teQ  yoa  I  know  not  how  many  btafati 
that  I  think  would  amuse  you,  but  they  crowd  on 
my  mind  as  much  as  they  would  swell  my  paper 
and  I  can  neither  arrange  them  in  the  one,  nor  pat 
them  down  on  the  other,  except  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  I  like  the  Albanians  much;  tney  w 
not  all  Turks;  some  tribes  are  Christiana.  But 
their  religion  makes  little  difference  in  their  Ban- 
ner or  conduct.  They  are  esteemed  the  best  troops 
in  the  Turkish  service.  I  lived  on  my  route  tw 
days  at  once,  and  three  days  again,  in  a  barrack  it 
Salora,  and  never  found  soldiers  so  tolerable,  though 
I  have  been  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  andM&lta, 
and  seen  Spanish,  French,  Sicilian,  and  British 
troops  in  abundance.  I  have  had  nothing  stolen, 
and  was  always  welcome  to  their  provision  uid 
milk.  Not  a  week  ago  an  Albanion  chief,  (every 
village  has  its  chief,  who  is  called  Primate,)  after 
helping  us  out  of  the  Turkish  galley  in  her  distress, 
feeding  us,  and  lodging  my  suite,  consisting  c( 
Fletcher,  a  Greek,  two  Athenians,  a  Greek  pnesi, 
and  my  companion,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  refused  uj 
compensation  but  a  written  paper  stating  that  I 
was  well  received ;  and  when  I  pressed  him  to 
accept  a  few  sequins,  '  No/  he  replied ;  '  I  wi&h  jeu 
to  love  me,  not  to  pay  me.'    These  are  his  word*. 

11  It  is  astonishing  how  far  money  goes  in  this 
country.  While  I  was  in  the  capital,  I  had  note 
to  pay,  by  the  vizier's  order;  but  since,  though  I 
have  generally  had  sixteen  horses,  and  gener-Ur 
six  or  seven  men,  the  expense  has  not  been  kalt  « 
much  as  staying  only  three  weeks  in  Malta,  tha.gh 
Sir  A.  Ball,  the  governor,  gave  me  a  bouse  lor 
nothing,  and  I  haa  only  one  servant.  By-the-by,  I 
expect  Hanson  to  remit  regularly ;  for  I  am  not 
about  to  stay  in  this  province  for  ever.  Let  ka 
write  to  me  at  Mr.  8trane's,  English  consul,  Pitras. 
The  fact  is,  the  fertility  of  the  plains  is  wonders, 
and  specie  is  scarce,  which  makes  this  remarks* 
cheapness.  I  am  going  to  Athens  to  study  modern 
Greek,  which  differs  much  from  the  ancient,  thougt 
radically  similar.  I  have  no  desire  to  return  to 
England,  nor  shall  I,  unless  compelled  by  absolute 
want,  and  Hanson's  neglect;  buMl  shall  not  enter 
into  Asia  for  a  year  or  two,  as  I  nave  much  to  see 
in  Greece,  and  I  may  perhaps  cross  into  Africa,  at 
least  the  Egyptian  part.  Fletcher,  like  all  Engp* 
men,  is  very  much  dissatisfied,  though  a  little 
reconciled  to  the  Turks  by  a  present  of  eighty 
piastres  from  the  vizier,  which,  if  you  eonmw 
every  thing,  and  the  value  of  specie  here,  is  nearly 
ten  guineas  English.  He  has  suffered  nothing  w 
from  cold,  heat,  and  vermin,  which  those  who  lie  in 
cottages  and  cross  mountains  in  a  cold  country 
must  undergo,  and  of  which  I  have  equally  partaj™ 
with  himself;  but  he  is  not  valiant,  and  is  afrua  oi 
robbers  and  tempests.  I  have  no  one  to  be  remem 
bered  to  in  England,  and  wish  to  hear  nothing  two 
it,  but  that  you  are  well,  and  a  letter  or  two  o* 
business  from  Hanson,  whom  you  may  tell  to  write. 
I  will  write  when  I  can,  and  beg  you  to  believe  mc, 
M  Your  affectionate  son, 

«•  Bteox. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  some  very  « magnifique '  Albania 
dresses,  the  only  expensive  article  in  this  country. 
They  cost  fifty  guineas  each,  and  have  so  niua 
gold  they  would  cost  in  England  two  hundred-  i 
have  been  introduced  to  Hussira  Bey  and  HaMw»| 
Pacha,  both  little  boys,  grand-children  of  AJ. .» 
Yanina.  Thev  are  totally  unlike  our  lad*,  na™ 
painted  complexions  like  rouged  dowagers,  btj 
black  eyes,  and  features  perfectly  regular,  imj 
are  the  prettiest  little  animals  I  ever  »aWjaIia^J 
broken  into  the  court  ceremonies  a^V'.j-j 
Turkish  salute  is  a  slight  inclination  of  tne  new, 
with  the  hand  on  the  breast  Intimates  aiwjj 
kiss.  Mahmout  is  ten  years  old,  and  hopes  to  see  w 
again.  We  are  friends  without  nndcrstandmg^ 
other,  like  many  other  folks,  though  from  1 1  ditt»» 
cause.  He  has  givdn  me  a  letter  to  his  father  aj 
Morea,  to  whom  I  hate  also  letters  from  AliPacM- 
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UPTTBR  IX 


TO  MRS.  BYRON. 


«h  IS,  1010 

"DbabMothbr, 

"  I  cannot  'write  yon  a  long  letter, irat  ai  I  know 
you  will  not  be  sorry  to  receive  any  intelligence  of 
my  movements,  pray  accept  what  I  can  give.  I 
hare  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  besides 
Epirus,  Sic,  &c,  resided  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  and 
am  now  on  the  Asiatic  side  on  my  way  to  Constan- 
tinople. I  have  just  returned  bom  viewing  the 
ruins  of  Ephesus,  a  day's  journey  from  Smyrna.  I 
presume  you  have  received  a  long  letter  I  wrote  from 
Albania,  with  an  account  of  my  reception  by  the 
Pacha  of  the  province. 

"  When  I  arrive  at  Constantinople,  I  shall  deter- 
mine whether  to  proceed  into  Persia  or  return, 
which  latter  I  do  not  wish,  if  I  can  avoid  it.  But  I 
have  no  intelligence  from  Mr.  Hanson,  and  but  one 
letter  from  yourself.  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  remit- 
tances, whether  I  proceed  or  return.  I  have  written 
to  him  repeatedly,  that  he  may  not  plead  ignorance 
of  my  situation  for  neglect  I  can  {jive  you  no  ac- 
count of  any  thing,  for  I  have  not  tune  or  opoortu- 
nity,  the  frigate  sailing  immediately.  Indeea,  the 
farther  I  go*  the  more  my  laziness  increases,  and  my 
aversion  to  letter-writing  becomes  more  confirmed:. 
I  have  written  to  no  one  but  yourself  and  Mr.  Han- 
son, and  these  are  communications  of  business  and 
dutyrather  than  of  inclination. 

"Fletcher  is  very  much  disgusted  with  his  fatigues, 
though  he  has  undergone  nothing  that  I  have  not 
shared.  He'  is  a  poor  creature;  indeed  English 
servants  are  detestable  travellers.  I  have,  besides 
him,  two  Albanian  soldiers  and  a  Greek  interpreter ; 
all  excellent  in  their  way.  Greece,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Athens,  is  delightful ;  cloudless  skies 
and  lovely  landscapes.  But  I  must  reserve  all 
account  of  my  adventures  till  we  meet.  I  keep  no 
Journal,  but  my  friend  Hobhouse  writes  incessantly. 
Pray  take  care  of  Murray  and  Robert,  and  tell  the 
boy  it  is  the  most  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he 
did  not  accompany  me  to  Turkey.  Consider  this 
as  merely  a  notice  of  my  safety,  and  believe  me, 
"Yours,  &c.,&c, 

"  Byron." 


LETTER  LII. 

TO  THB  BOX.  MBS.   BYRON. 

«  Bwjtm,  April  10, 1810. 
"  DEAR  MOTHBR, 

"  To-morrow,  or  this  evening,  I  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople in  the  Salsette  frigate,  of  thirty-six  guns. 
She  returns  to  England  with  our  ambassador,  whom 
she  is  going  up  on  purpose  to  receive.  I  have 
written  to  you  short  letters  from  Athens,  8myrna 
and  a  long  one  from  Albania.  I  have  not  yet 
mustered  courage  for  a  second  large  epistle,  and 
you  must  not  be  angry,  since  I  take  all  opportuni- 
ties of  apprizing  you  of  my  safety :  but  even  that 
is  an  effort,  writing  is  so  irksome.  I  have  been 
traversing  Greece,  and  Epirus,  Illyria,  &c,  &e. 
and  you  see  by  my  date,  have  got  into  Asia.  I 
have  made  but  one  excursion  lately,  to  the  ruins  of 
Ephesus.  Malta  is  the  rendezvous  of  my  letters, 
so  address  to  that  island.  Mr.  Hanson  has  not 
written,  though  I  wished  to  hear  of  the  Norfolk 
sale,  the  Lancashire  lawsuit,  &c.,  &c.  I  am 
anxiously  expecting  fresh  remittances.  I  believe 
you  will  like  Nottinghamshire,  at  least,  my  share 
of  it.  Pray  accept  my  good  wishes  in  lieu  of  a  long 
letter,  and  believe  me, 

"  Tours  sincerely  and  affectionately, 


LETTER  LIU. 


TO  THB  HON.  MRS.  BYRON. 


«  fldtttM  Friga*,  off  lbs  DuriuallM,  April  17,  tHk 

Dear  Madam, 

"  I  write  at  anchor,  (in  our  way  to  Constantino- 
ple,) off  the  Troad,  which  I  traversed  two  days  ago. 
All  the  remains  of  Troy  are  the  tombs  of  her 
destroyers,  among  which  I  see  that  of  Antilochns 
from  my  cabin  window.  These  are  large  mounds 
of  earth,  like  the  barrows  of  the  Danes  in  your 
island.  There  are  several  monuments,  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  of  the  Alexandrian  Troas,  which  I 
also  examined ;  but  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
with  the  remnants  of  Athens  and  Ephesus.  This 
will  be  sent  in  a  ship  of  war  bound  with  despatches 
for  Malta.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  be  at  Constanti- 
nople, barring  accidents.  I  have  also  written  from 
Smyrna,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  transmit 
short  accounts  of  my  movements,  but  I  feel  totally 
unequal  to  long  letters. 

11  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

••BYRON. 

"P.  S.  No  accounts  from  Hanson!  Do  not 
complain  of  short  letters, — I  write  to  nobody  but 
yourself  and  Mr.  Hanson." 


LETTER  UV. 


TO  THB  HON.  MBS.  BYRON. 

•<  CooMantlnopfe,  May  «.  I'M* 

Dear  Madam, 

"  I  arrived  here  in  an  English  frigate  from 
Smyrna,  a  few  days  ago,  without  any  events  worth 
mentioning,  except  landing  to  view  the  plains  of 
Troy,  and  afterwards,  when  we  were  at  anchor 
in  tnc  Dardanelles,  swimming  from  Sestos  to  Aby- 
dos,  in  imitation  of  Monsieur  Leander,  whose  story 
you  no  doubt  know  too  well  for  me  to  add  any 
thing  on  that  subject,  except  that  I  crossed  the 
Hellespont  without  so  good  a  motive  for  the  under- 
taking. As  I  am  just  going  to  visit  the  Capitan 
Pacha,  you  will  excuse  the  brevity  of  my  letter. 
When  Mr.  Adair  takes  leave,  I  am  to  see  the  Sultan 
and  the  mosques,  Arc. 

°  Believe  me,  yours  ever, 

"  Byron.'* 


LETTER  LV. 


TO  MR.  HBNBT  DRT7RY. 


frigate,  M^S,  MIL 

"My  Dbar  Drtry, 

"  "When  I  left  England,  nearly  a  year  ago,  you 
requested  me  to  write  to  you— I  will  do  so.  I  hav« 
crossed  Portugal,  trarersed  the  south  of  Spain,  vis- 
ited Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  thence  passed  into 
Turkey,  where  I  am  still  wandering.  I  first  landed 
in  Albania,  the  ancient  Epirus,  where  we  penetrated 
as  far  as  Mount  Tomarit— excellently  treated  by  the 
chief,  AH  Pacha ;  and,  after  journeying  through 
Illyria,  Chaonia,  &c,  crossed  the  gulf  of  Aetium, 
with  a  guard  of  fifty  Albanians,  and  passed  the 
Achclous  in  our  route  through  Aearnania  and 
JBtolia.  We  stopped  a  short  time  in  the  Morea, 
crossed  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  landed  at  the  root 
of  Psmassus ;  saw  all  that  Delphi  retains,  and  so 
on  to  Thebes  and  Athens,  at  which  last  we  remained 
ten  weeks. 

••His  majesty's  sMp  Pylafes  brought  us  to 
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Smyrna;  but  not  before  wa  bad  topographiaed  At- 
tica, including,  of  coarse,  Marathon  and  the  Sanian 
promontory.  From  Smyrna  to  the  Troad  (which  we 
visited  when  at  anchor,  for  a  fortnight,  off  the 
tomb  #f  Antilochua)  was  our  next  stage ;  and  now 
we  are  in  the  Dardanelles,  waiting  for  a  wind  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople. 

"  This  morning  I  noam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos* 
The  immediate  distance  is  not  above  a  mile,  but  the 
oorrent  renders  it  hazardous ;— so  much  so  that  I 
doubt  whether  Leander's  conjugal  affection  most 
not  have  been  a  little  chilled  in  his  passage  to  Para- 
dise.  I  attempted  it  a  week  ago,  and  failed,— owing 
to  the  north  wind,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  the 
tide,— though  I  nave  been  from  my  childhood  a 
strong  swimmer.  But,  this  morning  being  calmer, 
I  succeeded,  and  crossed  the  *  broad  Hellespont'  in 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  left  my  home,  and 
teen  part  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  a  tolerable  por- 
tion of  Europe.  I  have  been  with  generals  and 
admirals,  princes  and  pachas,  governors  and 
ungovernable* ,— but  I  have  not  time  or  paper  to 
expatiate.  I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  live  with 
a  friendly  remembrance  of  you,  and  a  hope  to  meet 
yon  again ;  and,  if  I  do  this  as  shortly  as  possible, 
attribute  it  to  any  thins  but  forgetfulness. 

"  Greece,  ancient  ana  modern,  you  know  too  well 
to  require  description.  Albania,  indeed,  I  have 
teen  more  of  than  any  Englishman,  (except  a  Mr. 
Leake,)  for  it  is  a  country  rarely  visited,  from  the 
savage  character  of  the  natives,  though  abounding 
In  more  natural  beauties  than  the  classical  regions 
of  Greece,— which,  however,  are  still  eminently 
beautiful,  particularly  Delphi  and  Cape  Colonna  in 
Attica.  Yet  these  are  nothing  to  parts  of  Illyria 
and  Epirus,  where  places  without  a  name,  and 
rivers  not  laid  down  in  maps,  may,  one  day,  when 
more  known,  be  iustly  esteemed  superior  subjects, 
for  the  pencil  ana  the  pen,  to  the  dry  ditch  of  the 
Ilissus  and  the  bogs  of  Bccotia. 

11  The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture  and 
snipe-shooting,  and  a  good  sportsman  and  an  inge- 
nious scholar  may  exercise  their  feet  and  faculties 
to  great  advantage  upon  the  spot ;  or,  if  they  pre- 
fer riding,  lose  their  way  (as  I  did)  in  a  cursed 
quagmire  of  the  Scamander,  who  wriggles  about  as 
if  the  Dardan  virgins  still  offered  their  wonted  trib- 
ute. The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her  destroyers, 
are  the  barrows  supposed  to  contain  the  carcasses 
of  Aehilles,  Antilocnus,  Ajax,  &c. — but  Mount  Ida 
Is  still  in  high  feather,  though  the  shepherds  are 
now-a-days  not  much  like  Ganymede.  But  why 
should  I  say  more  of  these  things  ?  are  they  not 
written  in  the  Boke  of  GellT  and  has  not  H.  got  a 
journal.  I  keep  none,  as  I  have  renounced  scrib- 
bling. 

"I  see  not  much  difference  between  ourselves 
and  the  Turks,  save  that  we  have  *  •,  and  they 
have  none — that  they  have  long  dresses,  and  we 
Short,    and   that  we  talk  much  and  they  little. 

•  +  •  •  •  They  ue  sensible  people.  Ali 
Pacha  told  me  he  was  sure  I  was  a  man  of  rank, 
because  I  had  small  ears  and  hands  and  curling 
hair.  By-the-by,  I  speak  the  Romaic,  or  modern 
Greek,  tolerably.  It  does  not  differ  from  the  an- 
cient dialects  so  much  as  you  would  conceive ;  but 
the  pronunciation  is  diametrieally  opposite.  Of 
rtne,  except  in  rhyme,  they  have  no  idea. 

"  I  like  the  Greeks,  who  are  plausible  rascals,— 
with  all  the  Turkish  vices,  without  their  courage. 
However,  some  are  brave,  and  all  are  beautiful,  very 
much  resesembling  the  busts  of  Alcibiades: — the 
women  not  quite  so  handsome.  I  can  swear  in  Turk- 
ish ;  but,  except  one  horrible  oath,  and  <  pimp,'  and 
*  brand/  and  'water,'  I  have  got  no  great  vocabu- 
lary in  that  language.  They  are  extremely  polite 
to  strangers  of  any  rank>  properl  v  protected ;  and 
as  I  have  two  servants  and  two  soldiers,  we  get  on 


with  great  eclat.  We  have  been  occasionally  a. 
danger  of  thieves,  and  once  of  shipwreck,— eat  iV 
ways  escaped. 

"  At  Malta  I  fell  in  love  with  a  married  woman,1 
and  challenged  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  *  •  (i 
rude  fellow,  who  grinned  at  something,— I  mw 
rightly  knew  what)— but  he  explained  sad  apolo- 
gized, and  the  lady  embarked  for  Cadis,  and  to  I 
escaped  murder  and  crim.  con.  Of  Spain  I  k£ 
some  account  to  our  Hodgson,  but  have  subse- 
quently written  to  no  one,  save  notes  to  relate? 
and  lawyers,  to  keep  them  out  of  my  premise!  ; 
mean  to  give  up  all  connexion,  on  my  retarct  v& 
many  of  my  best  friends— as  I  supposed  theo-e. 
to  snarl  all  my  life.  But  I  hope  to  have  one  good- 
humored  laugn  with  you,  and  to  embrace  Dwrcr,  &< 
pledge  Hodgson,  before  I  commence  cynicism. 

41  Tell  Doctor  Butler  I  am  now  writing  witfe  « 
gold  pen  he  gave  me  before  I  left  England,  't- 
is the  reason  my  scrawl  is  more  unintelligible  the 
usual.  I  have  been  at  Athens  and  seenpletfy*; 
these  reeds  for  scribbling,  some  of  which  he  refo« 
to  bestow  upon  me,  because  topographic  GeJ  U- 
brought  them  from  Attica.  But  I  will  not  fart*- 
—no— you  must  be  satisfied  with  simple  detail  ti. 
my  return  ;  and  then  we  will  unfold  the  floodriw 
of  colloquy.  I  am  in  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  gwj§ 
up  to  fetch  Bob  Adair  from  Constantinople,  *u 
will  have  the  honor  to  carry  this  letter. 

"And  so  H.*s  boke  is  out,f  with  some  scubas* 
tal  sing-song  of  my  own  to  fill  up,— and  how  W 
it  take,  eh  ?  and  where  the  devil  is  the  «e«M  na- 
tion of  my  Satire,  with  additions  ?  and  my  nan* » 
the  title-page  ?  and  more  lines  tagged  to  the  m 
with  a  new  exordium  and  what  not,  hot  froa *J 
anvil  before  I  cleared  the  Channel  ?  The  Vf* 
ranean  and  the  Atlantic  roll  between  me  and  en* 
cism;  and  the  thunders  of  the  HyDerboreaa  * 
view  are  deafened  by  the  roar  of  the  Hellesp®^ 

"  Rememember  me  to  Claridge,  if  not  trassi** 
to  college,  and  present  to  Hodgson  "J*0"*^ 
my  high  consideration.  Now,  you  will  *»f  "*. 
shall  I  do  next  ?  and  I  answer,  I  do  notta** 
may  return  in  a  few  months,  but  I  bate  ««*=■ 
and  projects  after  visiting  Constantinople,  w* 
house,  however,  will  probably  be  back  in  Sept*»» 

"  On  the  2d  of  July  we  have  left  Albion  onej» 
1  oblitus  meorum  obliviscendus  etillis.'  I  wtf  ^ 
my  own  country,  and  not  much  prepossessed  a  » 
of  any  other;  but  I  'drag  on*  'my  cham  w«£ 
•lengthening  it  at  each  remove.'— I  ■»  ™ffa 
Jolly  Miller,  caring  for  nobody  and  not  east  » 
All  countries  are  much  the  same  in  my  ey» 
smoke,  and  stare  at  mountains,  and  twin isj  ■  . 
taches  very  independently.   I  miss  ■» €2?2rf  B 
the  mosquitoes  that  wrack  the  morbid  &•**"( 
have,  luckily  for  me,  little  effect  on  mine,  l*»w 
live  more  temperately.  v:a  I 

"I  omitted  Ephesus  in  my  «t"°W1Hfc. 
visited  during  my  sojourn  at  Smyrna;  rot »  . 
pie  has  almost  perished,  and  St  W  "JJJft 
trouble  himself  to  epistolixe  the  present  w  ~ 
Ephesians,  who  have  converted  a  larwchnrcfl^ 

entirely  of  marble  into  a  mosque,  snd  1  son 
that  the  edifice  looks  the  worse  for  it.   ^.  $ 
.  «  My  paper  is  full,  and  my  ink  eM^fXktt* 
temoon  I    If  you  address  to  me  at  Malta,  t**^ 
will  be  forwarded  wherever  I  may  be-  F^^t 
greets  yon :  he  nines  for  his  poetry,— st  v»  . 
tidings  of  it.    I  almost  forgot  to  tell  W^V 
dying  for  love  of  three  Greek  girls  at  A«fW 
ters.    I  lived  in  the  same  house.   WJ^ 
ana,  and  Katinka,  are  the  names  of  theses 
all  of  them  under  15.  „  t,w 


.  mm**U**P*'" 
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ISTTSR  LVI. 

TO  KB,  H0D080W. 

"  SslMtti  PMfrtB,  In  the  DojdtMlM,  of 

M  I  am  on  my  way  to  Constantinople,  after  a  tour 
b rough  Greece,  Epirus,  &c,  ana  part  of  Asia 
iinor,  some  particulars  of  which  I  have  just  com- 
lunicated  to  our  friend  and  host,  H.  Drury.  With 
hese,  then,  I  shall  not  trouble  you ;  but,  as  you  will 
erhaps  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  well,  &c,  I 
ake  the  opportunity  of  our  ambassador's  return 
o  forward  the  few  fines  I  have  time  to  despatch. 
Ve  have  undergone  some  inconveniences  and  in- 
urred  partial  perils,  but  no  events  worthy  of  com- 
munication, unless  you  will  deem  it  one  that  two 
ays  ago  I  swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos.  This,— 
rith  a  few  alarms  from  robbers,  and  some  danger  of 
hip  wreck  in  a  Turkish  galliot  six  months  ago,  a 
iait  to  a  Pacha,  a  passion  for  a  married  woman  at 
lalta,  a  challenge  to  an  officer,  an  attachment  to 
hree  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  with  a  great  deal  of 
uffoonery  and  fine  prospects,— form  all  that  has 
istinguished  my  progress  since  my  departure  from 
•pain. 

"  Hobhouse  thymes  and  journalises ;  I  stare  and 


"  rniMfnltarmh  Vbr  94.  IMS. 

Dear  Mothbb, 

(<  1  wrote  to  you,  very  shortly,  the  other  day  on  my 
arrival  here,  and  as  another  opportunity  avails,  take 
up  my  pen  again,  that  the  frequency  of  my  letters 
may  atone  for  their  brevity.  Pray  did  you  ever  re- 
ceive a  picture  of  me  in  oil  by  Sanders,  in  Vigo-lan»t 
London  ?  (a  noted  limner :)  if  not,  write  for  it  im- 
mediately; it  was  paid  for,  except  the  frame,  (if 
frame  there  be,)  before  I  left  England.  I  believe  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  that  my  only  notable 
exploit,  lately,  has  been  swimming  from  Sestos  to 
Abydos  on  the  third  of  this  month,  in  humble  imi- 
tation of  Leander,  of  amorous  memory,  though  I 
had  no  Hero  to  receive  me  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
Hellespont.  Of  Constantinople  you  have,  of 
course,  read  fifty  descriptions  by  sundry  travellers, 
which  are  in  general  so  correct,  that  I  have  nothing 
to  add  on  the  subject. 

"  When  our  ambassador  takes  his  leave,  I  shall 

accompany  him  to  see  the  sultan,  and  afterward 

probably  return  to  Greece.    I  have  heard  nothing  of 

Mr.  Hanson,  but  one  remittance,  without  any  letter 

...  ,  ,  from  that  gentleman.    If  you  have  any  occasion  for 

o  nothing— unless  smoking  can  be  deemed  an  ac-  ^  j^tmiary  supply,  pray  use  my  funds  as  far  as 


ire  amusement.  The,  Turks  take  too  much  care 
f  their  women  to  permit  them  to  be  scrutinised ; 
ut  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  with  the  Greeks,  whose 
aodern  dialect  I  can  converse  in  enough  for  my 
urposea.  With  the  Turks  I  have  also  some  male 
cquaintancee — female  society  is  out  of  the  ques- 
ion.  I  have  been  very  well  treated  by  the  Pachas 
nd  Governors,  and  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
my  kind.  Hobhouse  will  one  day  inform  you  of  all 
tux  adventures, — were  I  to  attempt  the  recital, 
leither  my  paper  nor  your  patience  would  hold  out 
Luring  the  operation. 

"  Nobody,  save  yourself,  has  written  to  me  since  I 
eft  England;  but  indeed  I  did  not  request  it.  I 
xcept  my  relations,  who  write  quite  as  often  as  I 
rish.  Of  Hobhouse's  volume  I  know  nothing,  ex- 
ept  that  it  is  out ;  and  of*  my  second  edition  I  do 
lot  even  know  thai,  and  certainly  do  not,  at  this 
listance,  interest  myself  in  the  matter.  •  •  •  • 
;  hope  you  and  Bland  roll  down  the  stream  of  sale 
rith  rapidity. 

"  Of  my  return  I  cannot  positively  speak,  but 
hink  it  probable  Hobhouse  will  precede  me  in  that 
espect.  We  have  been  very  nearly  one  year  abroad. 
[  should  wish  to  gaze  away  another,  at  least,  in 
hese  ever-green  climates ;  but  I  fear  business— law 
lusiness— the  worst  of  employments,  will  recall  me 
irevious  to  that  period,  if  not  very  quickly.  If  so, 
rou  shall  have  due  notice. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  me  an  altered  personage,— 
[  do  not  mean  in  body,  but  in  manner,  for  I  begin 
x>  find  out  that  nothing  but  virtue  will  do  in  this 
1 — d  world.  I  am  tolerably  sick  of  vice,  which  I 
lave  tried  in  its  agreeable  varieties,  and  mean, 
in  my  return,  to  cut  all  my  dissolute  acquaintance, 
eave  off  wine  and  canal  company,  and  betake  my- 
lelf  to  politics  and  decorum.  I  am  very  serious  and 
cynical,  and  a  good  deal  disposed  to  moralise ;  but, 
fortunately  for  you,  the  coming  homily  is  out  off  by 
default  of  pen  and  defection  of  paper. 

"  Good  morrow  1    If  you  write,  address  to  me  at 
If  alta,  whence  your  letters  will  be  forwarded.    You 
seed  not  remember  me  to  any  body,  but  believe  me 
"Yours  with  all  faith, 
"Bt*ok." 


LBTTSB  LVH. 


TO  THS  H02TOBABLB  MM.  BYBON. 


they  go  without  reset-re ;  and,  lest  this  should  not 
be  enough,  in  my  next  to  Mr.  Hanson  I  will  direct 
him  to  advance  any  sum  you  may  want,  leaving  it 
to  your  discretion  how  much,  in  the  present  state  of 
my  affairs,  you  may  think  proper  to  requirre.  I 
have  already  seen  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  but  snail  not 
proceed  farther  till  I  hear  from  England:  in  the 
mean  time  I  shall  expect  occasional  supplies,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  shall  pass  my  sum- 
mer among  my  friends,  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea. 

"  You  will  direct  to  Malta,  where  my  letters  are 
forwarded,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"  With  great  sincerity,  yours  ever. 

"  P.  S.  Fletcher  is  well ;  pray  take  care  of  my 
boy  Robert,  and  the  old  man  Murray.  It  is  fortu- 
nate they  returned ;  neither  the  youth  of  the  one, 
nor  the  age  of  the  other,  would  have  suited  the 
changes  of  climate  and  fatigues  of  travelling." 


LETTER  LYITJ, 

TO  MB.  HBXHX  DBUBT. 

"Coortudnopk,  Jan  IT,  BM. 

1  Though  I  wrote  to  you  so  recently,  I  break  in 
upon  you  again  to  congratulate  you  on  a  child  being 
born,  as  a  letter  from  Hodgson  apprizes  me  of  that 
event,  in  which  I  rejoice. 

"  I  am  just  come  from  an  expedition  through  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cyanean  Sym- 
plegades,  up  which  last  I  scrambled  at  as  (Treat  a 
risk  as  ever  the  Argonauts  escaped  in  their  hoy. 
You  remember  the  beginning  of  the  nurse's  dole  in 
the  Medea,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  take  the  follow- 
ing translation,  done  on  the  summit. 


«  Oh  how  I  wfah  that  on  e 
Bad  kept  In  port  the  food  ofctp  Afjo  I 
Who,  tdO  rnibniMaM  from  Oncfam  data, 
Bod  oefw  poti'd  the  Ann  rochi ; 
Bat  bow  1  fcox  tor  trip  wffl  ho  * 
Donn'd  tabm  foe  mj  Mm  Mod**,  ac,  «c 

as  it  very  nearly  was  to  me ;— for,  had  not  this 
sablime  passage  been  in  my  head,  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  ascending  the  said  rocks,*  and 
braising  my  carcass  in  honor  of  the  ancients. 


?te 


BYROJTS  WORKS. 


"I  hare  now  tat  on  the  Cyaneans,  swam  from 
Bestos  to  Abydos,  (as  I  trumpeted  in  my  last,)  and, 
after  passing  through  the  Morea  again,  shall  set 
sail  for  Santa  Maura,  and  toss  myself  from  the 
Leueadian  promontory ; — surviving  which  opera- 
tion, I  shall  probably  rejoin  you  in  England.  H., 
who  will  deliver  this,  is  bound  straight  fox  these 
parts ;  and  as  he  is  bursting  with  his  travels,  I  shall 
not  anticipate  his  narratives,  but  merely  beg  you 
not  to  believe  one  word  he  says,  but  reserve  your 
ear  for  me,  if  you  have  any  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  truth.     ••••••• 

"lain  bound  for  Athens  once  more,  and  thence 
to  the  Morea ;  but  my  stay  depends  so  much  on  my 
caprice,  that  I  can  say  nothing  of  its  probable 
duration.  I  have  been  out  a  year  already,  and  may 
stay  another ;  but  I  am  Quicksilver,  and  say  noth- 
ing positively.  We  are  all  very  much  occupied  doing 
nothing,  at  present.  We  have  seen  every  thing 
but  the  mosques,  which  we  are  to  view  with  a 
finnan  on  Tuesday  next.  But  of  these  and  other 
enudries  let  H.  relate,  with  this  proviso,  that  /  am 
to  be  referred  to  for  authenticity ;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  contradict  all  those  things  whereon  he  lays 
particular  stress.  But,  if  he  soars,  at  any  time, 
into  wit,  I  give  you  leave  to  applaud,  because  that 
is  necessarily  stolen  from  his  fellow  pilgrim.  Tell 
Davies  that  H.  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  best 
jokes  in  many  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war;  but 
add,  also,  that  I  always  took  care  to  restore  them 
to  the  right  owner ;  in  consequence  of  which  he, 
(Davies.)  is  not  less  famous  by  water  than  by  land, 
and  reigns  unrivalled  in  the  cabin,  as  in  the  '  Cocoa 
Tree.' 

"  And  Hodson  has  been  publishing  more  poesy — 
I  wish  he  would  eend  me  his  '  Sir  Edgar/  and 
'  Bland's  Anthology  *  to  Malta,  where  they  will  be 
torwarded.  In  my  last,  which  I  hope  you  received, 
\  gave  an  outline  of  the  ground  we  have  covered. 
If  vou  have  not  been  overtaken  fay  this  despatch, 
H.  s  tongue  is  at  your  service.  Remember  me  to 
Dwyer,  who  owes  me  eleven  guineas.  Tell  him  to 
put  them  ki  my  banker's  hands  at  Gibr alter  or 
Constantinople.  I  believe  he  paid  them  once,  but 
that  goes  for  nothing,  as  it  was  an  annuity. 

••  I  wish  you  would  write.  I  have  heard  from 
Hodgson  frequently.  Malta  is  ray  post-office.  I 
mean  to  be  with  you  by  next  Montem.  You 
remember  the  last,— ~I  hope  for  such  another ;  but, 
after  having  swam  across  the  '  broad  Hellespont,'  I 
disdain  Datchett.    Good  afternoon ! 

41 1  am  yours,  very  sincerely, 

"  IJyRON." 


LETTEB  LIX. 

TO  THE  HON.  MBS.  BYRON. 

"  Cootuntinopb,  June  SB,  181ft, 

My  Dbul  Mother, 

"  I  regret  to  perceive,  by  your  last  letter,  that 
several  of  mine  have  not  arrived,  particularly  a  very 
ong  one,  written  m  November  last,  from  Albania, 
when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Pacha  of  that  province. 
Fletcher  has  also  written  to  his  spouse  perpetusJly. 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  will  forward  or  deliver  this,  and 
is  on  his  return  to  England,  can  inform  you  of  our 
different  movements,  but  I  am  very  uncertain  as  to 
my  own  return.  He  will  probably  be  down  to 
NotVs,  some  time  or  other;  but  Fletcher,  whom  I 
tend  back  as  an  incumbrance,  (English  servants 
are  sad  travellers,)  will  supply  his  place  in  the 
interim,  and  describe  our  travels,  which  have  been 
tolerably  extensive.  I  have  written  twice  briefly 
from  this  capital,  from  Smyrna,  from  Athens,  and 
other  parts  of  Greece :  from  Albania,  the  Pacha  of 
which  province  desired  his  respects  to  my  mother, 


and  said  he  was  sure  I  wee  a  man  of  high  birth, 
because  I  had  small  ears,  curling  hair,  and  white 
hands  ! !  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  begged  me  te 
consider  him  as  a  father,  and  gave  me  a  guard  of 
forty  soldiers  through  the  forests  of  Acarnania. 
But  of  this  and  other  circumstances  I  have  written 
at  large,  and  yet  hope  you  will  receive  my  letters. 

"  I  remember  Mahmout  Pacha,  the  grandson  of 
Ali  Pacha,  at  Yanina,  (a  little  fellow  of  ten  years 
of  age,  with  large  black  eyes,  which  our  ladies 
would  purchase  at  any  price,  and  those  refrular 
features  which  distinguish  the  Turks,)  asked  me 
how  I  came  to  travel  so  young,  without  any  body  to 
take  core  of  me.  This  question  was  put  by  the 
little  man  with  all  the  gravity  of  threescore.  I 
cannot  new  write  copiously ;  I  have  only  time  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  passed  many  a  fatiguing,  but 
never  a  tedious  moment :  and  that  all  lam  afraid 
of  is,  that  I  shall  contract  a  gipsy-like  wandering 
disposition,  which  will  make  home  tiresome  to  me : 
this,  I  am  told,  is  very  common  with  men  in  the 
habit  of  peregrination,  and,  indeed,  I  feel  it  so.  On 
the  third  of  May,  I  swam  from  &vtfo*  to  Abytkn. 
You  know  the  story  of  Leander,  but  I  had  no  Hero 
to  receive  me  at  landing. 

"I  also  passed  a  fortnight  in  the  Troad:  the 
tombs  of  Achilles  and  Esyetes  still  'exist  in  large 
barrows,  similar  to  those  yon  have,  doubtless,  seen 
in  the  North.  The  other  day  I  was  at  Belgrade,  (a 
village  in  these  environs,)  to«ee  the  house  built  on 
the  same  site  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley's ;  by-the-by, 
her  Ladyship,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  lied,  but 
not  half  so  much  as  any  other  woman  would  have 
done  in  the  same  situation.  I  have  been  in  all  the 
principal  mosques  by  the  virtue  of  a  firman  ;  this  is 
a  favor  rarely  permitted  to  infidels,  but  the  ambas- 
sador's departure  obtained  it  for  vs.  I  have  been 
up  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea,  round  the 
walls  of  tho  city,  and  indeed  I  know  more  of  it  by 
sight,  than  I  do  of  London. 

44 1  hope  to  amuse  you  some  winter's  evening 
with  the  details,  but  at  present  you  must  excuse 
me ;  I  am  not  able  to  write  long  letters  in  June.  I 
return  to  spend  my  summer  in  Greece.  I  shall  not 
proceed  further  into  Asia,  as  I  have  visited  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  and  the  Troad.  I  write  often,  but  you 
must  not  be  alarmed  when  you  do  not  receive  my 
letters ;  consider  we  have  no  regular  post  further 
than  Malta,  where  I  beg  you  will  in  future  send 
your  letters,  and  not  to  this  city.  Fletcher  is  a 
poor  creature,  and  requires  comforts  that  I  can 
dispense  with.    He  is  very  sick  of  his  travel*,  but 

Jou  must  not  believe  his  account  of  the  country  ; 
e  sighs  for  ale,  and  idleness,  and  a  wife,  and  the 
devil  knows  what  besides.  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed or  disgusted.  I  have  lived  with  the  highest 
and  the  lowest.    I  have  been  for  days  in  a  Pacha's 

Ealace,  and  have  passed  many  a  night  in  a  cow- 
ouse,  and  I  find  the  people  inoffensive  and  kind. 
I  have  also  passed  some  time  with  the  principal 
Greeks  in  tne  Morea  ahd  Livadia,  and,  though 
inferior  to  the  Turks,  they  are  better  than  the 
Spaniards,  who,  in  their  turn,  excel  the  Portuguese. 
Of  Constantinople  you  will  find  many  descriptions 
in  different  travels ;  but  Lady  Wortley  errs  strangely 
when  she  says,  *  St.  Paul's  would  cut  a  strange 
figure  by  St.  Sophia's.'  I  have  been  in  both,  sur- 
veyed them  inside  and  out  attentively.  St.  Sophia's 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  from  its  im- 
mense antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of  all  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  Justinian,  having  been 
crowned  there,  and  several  murdered  at  the  altar, 
besides  the  Turkish  sultans,  who  attend  it  regularly. 
But  it  is  inferior  in  beauty  and  size  to  some  of  the 
mosqueo,  particularly  'Soleyman,'  frc,  and  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  page  with  St.  Paul's, 
(I  speak  like  a  Cockney.)  However,  I  prefer  the 
Gothic  cathedral  of  Seville  to  St.  Paul's,  St. 
Sophia's,  and  any  religious  building  I  have  ever 
seen. 
"  The  walls  of  the  Seraglio  are  like  the  walk  t< 


Newstead  gardona,  only  higher,  tad  math  la  the 
mum  orders  but  the  ride  by  the  walls  of  the  city, 
•n  the  lend  side,  is  beautiful.  Imagine  four  miles 
of  immense  triple  battlements,  covered  with  ivy, 
surmounted  -with  two  hundred  and  eighteen  towers, 
and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  Turkish  burving- 
grounds,  (the  loveliest  spots  on  earth,)  full  of 
enormous  cypresses.  I  hare  seen  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  Delphi.  I  have  traversed 
great  part  of  Turkey,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  some  of  Asia ;  but  I  never  beheld  a 
work  of  nature  or  art  which  yielded  an  impression 
like  the  prospect  on  each  side  from  the  Seven 
Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

"  Now  for  England.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  'English  Bards/  Ac.,— of  course,  you 
observed  I  have  made  great  additions  to  the  new 
edition.  Have  you  reared  my  picture  from  San- 
der's, Vigo  lane;  London  ?  It  was  finished  and 
paid  for  long  before  I  left  England :  pray,  send  for 
it.  Tou  seem  to  be  a  mighty  reader  of  magazines : 
where  do  you  pick  up  all  this  intelligence,  quota- 
tions, &c,  &c.  ?  Though  I  was  happy  to  obtain 
my  seat  without  the  assistance  of  Lord  Carlisle,  I 
had  no  measures  to  keep  with  a  man  who  declined 
interfering  as  my  relation  on  that  occasion,  and  I 
have  done  with  him,  though  I  regret  distressing 
Mrs.  Leigh,  poor  thine ! — I  nope  she  is  happy. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  B  •  •  ought  to  marry 
Miss  R  •  •.  Our  first  duty  is  not  to  do  evil ;  but, 
alas !  that  is  impossible :  our  next  is  to  repair  it,  if 
in  our  power.  Tne  girl  is  his  equal :  if  she  were  his 
inferior,  a  sum  of  money  and  provision  for  the  child 
would  be  some,  though  a  poor  compensation :  as  it 
is,  he  should  marry  her.  I  will  have  no  gay 
deceivers  on  my  estate,  and  I  shall  not  allow  my 
tenants  a  privilege  I  do  not  permit  myself,  thai  of 
debauching  each  other's  daughters.  God  knows  I 
have  been  guilty  of  many  excesses ;  but,  as  I  have 
laid  down  a  resolution  to  reform,  and  lately  kept  it, 
I  expect  this  Lothario  to  follow  the  example,  and 
begin  bv  restoring  this  girl  to  society,  or,  by  the 
beard  of  my  father !  he  shall  hear  of  it  Pray  take 
some  notice  of  Robert,  who  will  miss  his  master : 
poor  boy,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  return.  I  trust 
you  are  well  and  happy.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerly, 

**  Bybost." 

"  P.  8.  How  is  Joe  Hurray  ? 

"  P.  S.  I  opened  my  letter  again  to  tell  you  that 
Fletcher  having  petitioned  to  accompany  me  into 
the  Morea,  I  have  taken  him  with  me,  contrary  to 
the  intention  expressed  in  my  letter.*' 
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TO  MBS.   BTBOK. 

"Aftm,  Myosin*. 

"  Dbab  Moths*, 

"  I  have  arrived  here  in  four  days  from  Constan- 
tinople, which  is  considered  as  singularly  quick, 
particularly  for  the  season  of  the  year.  You 
northern  gentry  can  have  ne  conception  of  a  Greek 
summer;  which,  however,  is  a  perfect  frost  com- 
pared with  Malta  and  Gibralter,  where  I  reposed 
myself  in  the  shade  last  year,  after  a  gentle  gallop 
of  four  hundred  miles,  without  intermission,  through 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Tou  see,  by  mv  date,  that  I 
am  at  Athens  again,  a  place  which  I  tnink  I  prefer, 
upon  the  whole,  to  any  I  have  seen.    •    •    •    • 

"  My  next  movement  is  to-morrow  into  the 

Morea,  where  X  shall  probably  remain  a  month  or 

two,  and  then  return  to  winter  here,  if  I  do  not 

change  my  plans,  which,  however,  are  very  variable, 
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as  you  may  suppose  $  but  none  of  them  verge  to 


"  The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  my  old  fellow-collegian, 
is  here,  and  wishes  to  accompany  me  into  the 
Morea.  We  shall  go  together  for  that  purpose. 
Lord  S.  will  afterward  pursue  his  way  to  the  capital ; 
and  Lord  B.,  having  seen  all  the  wonders  in  that 
quarter,  will  let  you  know  what  he  does  next,  o< 
which  at  present  he  is  not  quite  certain.  Malta  is 
my  perpetual  post-office,  from  which  my  letters  are 
forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe :— by- 
the-by,  I  have  now  been  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
east  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  made  the  most  of  my 
time  without  hurrying  over  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  the  anctent  world.  Fletcher,  after  having 
been  toasted,  and  roasted,  and  baked,  and  grilled, 
and  eaten  by  all  sorts  of  creeping  things,  begins  to 
philosophise,  is  grown  a  refined  as  well  as  resigned 
character,  and  promises  at  his  return  to  become  an 
ornament  to  his  own  parish,  and  a  very  prominent 
person  in  the  future  family  pedigree  of  the  Fletch- 
er's, whom  I  take  to  be  Goths  by  their  accomplish- 
ments, Greeks  by  their  acuteness,  and  ancient 
Saxons  by  their  appetite.  He  (Fletcher)  begs 
leave  to  send  half  a  dosen  sighs  to  Sally  his  spouse, 
and  wonders  (though  I  do  not)  that  his  ill  vritten 
and  worse  spelled  letters  have  never  come  to  hand; 
as  for  that  matter,  there  is  no  great  loss  in  either 
of  our  letters,  saving  and  except  that  I  wish  you  to 
know  we  are  well,  and  warm  enough  at  this  present 
writing,  Ood  knows.  Tou  must  not  expect  long 
letters  at  present,  for  they  are  written  with  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  I  assure  you.  It  is  rather  singu- 
lar that  Mr.  Hanson  has  not  written  a  syllable 
since  my  departure.  Tour  letters  I  have  mostly 
received,  as  well  as  others ;  from  which  I  conjecture 
that  the  man  of  law  is  either  angry  or  busy. 

11 1  trust  you  like  Ncwstead,  and  agree  with  your 
neighbors ;  but  you  know  you  are  a  vixen — is  not 
that  a  dutiful  appellation  ?  Pray,  take  care  of  my 
books  and  several  boxes  of  papers  in  the  hands  ot 
Joseph ;  and  pray  leave  me  a  few  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne to  drink,  for  I  am  very  thirsty ;— but  I  do  not 
insist  on  the  last  article,  without  you  like  it.  I 
suppose  you  have  your  house  full  of  silly  women. 
prating  scandalous  things.  Have  you  ever  received: 
my  picture  in  oil  from  Sanders,  London  ?  It  has 
been  paid  for  these  sixteen  months:  why  do  you 
not  get  it?  My  suite,  consisting  of  two  Turks, 
two  Greeks,  a  Lutheran,  and  the  nondescript 
Fletcher,  are  making  bo  much  noise  that  I  am  glad 
to  sign  myself  "  Tours,  &c,  &c, 

"  Byboh." 
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«FrtM,JdfrBl,lSl0. 

Dbab  Madam, 

"  In  four  days  from  Constantinople,  with  a  favor- 
able wind,  I  arrived  in  the  frigate  at  the  island  of 
Ceos,  from  whence  I  took  a  boat  to  Athens,  where 
I  met  my  friend  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  who  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  proceed  witn  me  as  far  as  Corinth. 
At  Corinth  we  separated,  he  for  Tripolitza,  I  for 
Patras,  where  I  had  some  business  with  the  consul, 
Mr.  Strane,  in  whose  house  I  now  write.  He  has 
rendered  me  every  service  in  his  power  since  I 

fuitted  Malta  on  my  way  to  Constantinople,  whence 
have  written  to  you  twice  or  thrice,  in  a  few 
days  I  visit  the  Pacha  at  Tripolitz a,  make  the  tour 
of  the  Morea,  and  return  again  to  Athens,  which  at 
present  is  my  head-quarters.  The  heat  is  at  present 
intense.  In  England,  if  it  reaches  98°,  you  are 
all  on  fire:  the  other  day,  in  travelling  between 
Athens  and  Megara,   the    thermometer    was  ml 
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125°!!  Yet  I  Jeel  no  meonvenience ;  of  course  I 
am  much  bronzed,  but  I  live  temperately,  and  never 
enjoyed  better  health. 

"Before  I  left  Constantinople,  I  saw  the  Saltan, 
(with  Mr.  Adair,)  and  the  interior  of  the  mosques, 
things  which  rarely  happen  to  travellers.  Mr.  Hob- 
house  is  gone  to  England  :  I  am  in  no  harry  to  re- 
turn, but  have  no  particular  communications  for 
your  country,  except  my  surprise  at  Mr.  Hanson's 
silence,  and  my  desire  that  he  will  remit  regularly. 
I  suppose  some  arangement  has  been  made  with  re- 
gard! to  Wymondham  and  Rochdale.  Malta  is  my 
post-office,  or  to  Mr.  Stran6,  consul-general,  Patras, 
Mores-  You  complain  of  my  silence — I  have  writ- 
ten twenty  or  thirty  times  within  the  last  year: 
never  less  than  twice  a  month,  and  often  more.  If 
my  letters  do  not  arrive,  vou  must  not  conclude 
that  we  are  eaten,  or  that  tnere  is  a  war,  or  a  pesti- 
lence, or  famine :  neither  must  vou  credit  silly  re- 
r>rts,  which  I  dare  say  you  have  m  Notts,  as  usual, 
am  very  well,  and  neither  more  nor  less  happy 
than  I  usually  am ;  except  that  I  am  very  glad  to 
be  once  more  alone,  for  I  was  sick  of  my  compan- 
ion,—not  that  he  was  a  bad  one,  but  because  my  na- 
ture leads  me  to  solitude,  and  that  every  day  adds 
to  this  disposition.  If  I  chose,  here  are  many  men 
who  would!  wish  to  join  me— one  wants  me  to  go  to 
Egypt*  another  to  Asia,  of  which  I  have  seen 
enough.  The  greater  part  of  Greece  is  already  my 
own,  so  that  I  shall  only  go  over  my  old  ground, 
and  look  upon  my  old  seas  and  mountains,  the  only 
acquaintances  I  over  found  improve  upon  me. 

"I  have  a  tolerable  suite — a  Tartar,  two  Alba- 
nians, an  interpreter,  besides  Fletcher ;  but  in  this 
country  these  are  easily  maintained.  Adair  received 
me  wonderfully  well,  and  indeed  I  have  no  com- 
plaints against  any  one.  Hospitality  here  is  neces- 
sary, for  inns  are  not.  I  have  lived  in  the  houses 
of  Greeks,  Turks,  Italians  and  English — to-day  in 
a  palace,  to-morrow  in  a  cow-house ;  this  day  with 
the  Pacha,  the  next  with  a  shepherd.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  write  briefly,  but  frequently,  and  am  glad 
to  hear  from  you;  but  you  nil  your  letters  with 
things  from  the  papers,  as  if  English  papers  were 
not  found  all  over  the  world.  I  hare  at  this  mo- 
ment a  dozen  before  me.  Pray  take  care  of  my 
books,  and  believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Mother,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"Byrox 


the  More*,  of  which  I  have  been  mating  the  toe 
and  visiting  the  Pacha,  who  gave  me  a  fine  koe, 
and  paid  me  all  possible  honors  and  attention.  I 
have  now  seen  a  good  portion  of  Turkey  in  Eanst 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  shall  remain  at  Athens,  vda. 
the  vicinity,  till  I  hear  from  England.  1  \m 
punctually  obeyed  your  injunctions  of  writing  fe- 
quently,  but  I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  cc© 
tries  which  have  been  already  amply  crested  o&  1 
believe  before  this  time  Mr.  Mobhouse  will  hare  * 
rived  in  England,  and  he  brings  letters  from  at, 
written  at  Constantinople.  In  these  I  matin 
having  seen  the  Sultan  and  the  mosques,  and  that  I 
swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  an  exploit  of  wiurkl 
take  care  to  boast. 

"  I  am  here  on  business  at  present,  but  Atbe»a 
my  head-quarters,  where  I  am  pleasantly  started  a 
a  Franciscan  convent. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  sincerity, 
"  Yours,  very  affectionatdv, 
"  Bwos. 

"  P.  S.  Fletcher  is  well,  and  diseontesttd  u 
usual ;  his  wife  don't  write,  at  least,  her  tens'* 
have  not  arrived.  You  will  address  to  Malts.  Fnt 
have  you  never  received  mv  picture  in  oil  from  S» 
ders,  Vigo-lane,  London  ?  h 
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LETTER  LXII. 

TO  THB  HON.  MBS.  BYfiOX. 

MFMiM,0tf.9d,  1810. 

u  Dear  Madam, 

"  It  is  now  several  months  since  I  have  received 
any  communication  from  you ;  but  at  this  I  am  not 
surprised,  nor  indeed  have  I  any  complaint  to  make, 
since  you  have  written  frequently,  for  which  I 
thank  you ;  but  I  very  much  condemn  Mr.  Hanson, 
who  has  not  taken  the  smallest  notice  of  my  many 
letters,  nor  of  my  request  before  I  left  England, 
which  I  sailed  from  on  this  very  day  fifteen  months 
ago.  Thus  one  year  and  a  quarter  have  passed 
away,  without  my  receiving  the  least  intelligence 
on  the  state  of  my  affuirs,  and  thev  were  not  in  a 

Sosture  to  admit  of  neglect,  and  1  do  conceive  and 
eclare  that  Mr.  Hanson  has  acted  negligently  and 
culpably  in  not  apprizing  me  of  his  proceedings ;  I 
will  also  add  uncivily.  His  letters,  were  there  any, 
could  not  easily  miscarry:  the  communications 
with  the  Levant  are  slow,  but  tolerably  secure,  at 
least  as  far  as  Malta,  and  there  I  left  directions 
which  I  know  would  be  observed.  I  have  written  to 
you  several  times  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
You  wiV  uerceive  by  my  date  I  am  returned  into 


As  I  hare  just  escaped  from  a  physician «* » 
fever  which  confined  me  five  days  to  bed,  you  *»i 
expect  much  *  allegrczza*  in  the  ensuing  letter,  a 
this  place  there  is  an  indigenous  distemper,  wbi«% 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  (u 
it  does  five  months  out  of  six,}  attacks  great  ^ 
small,  and  makes  wotul  work  with  visiters.  H«R 
be  also  two  physicians,  one  of  whom  trusts  to  w 
genius  (never Having  studied)— the  other  ^f^j* 
paign  of  eighteen  months  against  the  »*» 
Otranto,  which  he  made  in  his  youth  vita  pw 
effect,  . 

"  When  I  was  sewed  with  my  db01^'.1^ 
tested  against  both  these  assassins  J-*0**.1* !* 
a  helpless,  feverish,  toasted-and-watered  p«* 
wretch  do  ?  In  spite  of  my  teeth  and  tougoe,  w 
English  consul,  my  Tartar,  Albanians,  drago^, 
forced  a  physician  upon  me,  and  in  three  "*I5TS« 
ited  and  glystered  me  to  the  last  gasp,  w  "■ 
state  I  made  my  epitaph— take  it. 

•'  Tooth,  Nature,  and  rekothf  J«*» 
To  keep  my  tamp  <*  atfonftr  *w*i 
But  Roimndfl  wju  so  Moot, 
Be  bow  ill  three- «od  Km  k  #«t 

But  Nature  and  Jove,  being  piqued  al ;»/  *J*J 
did  in  fact,  at  last,  beat  RomaneUi,  and  here  a«* 
well  but  weakly,  at  your  service.  ,  .  ^ 

'•  Since  I  left  Constantinople,  I  have  ■»*  »5 
of  the  Morea,  and  visited  Vely  P*ch*\S?  % 
me  great  honors  and  gave  me  a  prettv  stain  on.  ^ 
is  doubtless  in  England  before  even  the  W«;y. 
letter— he  bears  a  despatch  from  me  to  J*»Ttt 
ship.  He  writes  to  me  from  Malta,  and  r*q«^ 
my  journal,  if  I  keep  one.  I  hsve  «one»Xtott 
should  have  it ;  but  I  have  replied,  in  a  "gg 
and  exhortatory  epistle,  pravmg  him  ^  *£  -^ 
and  sixpence  in  the  price  of  bis  next  B?*^-? 
that  half  a  guinea  is  a  price  not  to  be  pm  "■ 
thing  save  an  opera-ticket.  _  ,  _  v^rf 

^As  for  England,  it  is  long  since  ***  "J. 
from  it.  Every  one  at  all  connected  ^LSdcnt 
cerae  is  asleep,  and  you  are  my  only  w£*rL  tsf 
agents  excepted.  I  have  really  **J£Sm  0 
world ;  though  all  my  old 
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ft^e  forth  m*»  that  world,  and  waBc  about  thete  in 
monstrous  disguises,  in  the  garb  of  guardsmen, 
lawyers,  parsons,  fine  gentlemen,  and  such  other 
masquerade  dresses.  So,  I  here  shake  hands  and 
cut  with  all  these  busy  people,  none  of  whom  write 
to  me.  Indeed,  I  asked  it  not ;  and  here  I  am,  a 
poor  traveller  and  heathenish  philosopher,  who  hath 
perambulated  the  greatest  part  of  the  Levant,  and 
ateen  a  mat  quantity  of  Terr  improvable  land  and 
sea,  ana,  after  all,  an>  no  better  than  when  I  set 
out— Lord  help  me ! 

" 1  have  been  out  fifteen  months  this  very  day, 
said  I  believe  my  concerns  will  draw  me  to  England 
soon ;  but  of  this  I  will  apprize  you  regularly  from 
Malta.  On  all  points,  Hobnouse  will  inform  you,  if 
you  are  curious  as  to  our  adventures.  I  have  seen 
some  old  English  papers  up  to  the  15th  of  May.  I 
see  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake*  advertised.  Of  course 
it  is  in  his  old  ballad  style,  and  pretty.  After  all, 
Scott  is  the  best  of  them.  The  end  of  all  scribble- 
ment  is  to  amuse,  and  he  certainly  succeeds  there. 
I  long  to  read  his  new  romance. 

"And  how  does  'Sir  Edgar?'  and  your  friend, 
Bland  ?  I  suppose  you  are  involved  in  some  lite- 
rary squabble.  The  only  way  is  to  despise  all 
brothers  of  the  quill.  I  suppose  you  won't  allow 
me  to  be  an  author,  but  I  contemn  you  all,  you 
dogs  I— I  do. 

"You  don't  know  D  s,  do  von  ?  He  had  a 
farce  ready  for  the  stage  before  I  left  England,  and 
asked  me  for  a  prologue,  which  I  promised,  but 
sailed  in  such  a  hurry,  I  never  penned  a  couplet.  I 
sun  afraid  to  ask  after  his  drama,  for  fear  it  should 
be  damned— Lord  forgive  me  for  using  such  a  word ! 
—hut  the  pit,  sir,  you  know,  the  pit — they  will  do 
those  things  in  spite  of  merit.  I  remember  this 
farce  from  a  curious  circumstance.  When  Drury- 
lane  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  by  which  accident 
Sheridan  and  his  son  lost  the  few  remaining  shil- 
lings they  were  worth,  what  doth  my  friend  D— 
do  r  Why,  before  the  fire  was  out,  he  writes  a  note 
to  Tom  Sheridan,  the  manager  of  this  combustible 
concern,  to  inquire  whether  this  farce  was  not  con- 
verted into  fuel,  with  about  two  thousand  other  un- 
actable manuscripts,  which  of  course  were  in  great 
peril,  if  not  actually  consumed.  Now,  was  not  this 
characteristic  ?<— the  ruling  passions  of  Pope  are 
nothing  to  it.  While  the  poor  distracted  manager 
was  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  building  only  worth 
900,000/.,  together  with  some  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  rags  and  tinsel  in  the  tiring  rooms,  Blue- 
beard's elephants,  and  all  that^-in  comes  a  note 
from  a  scorching  author,  requiring  at  his  hands  two 
acts  and  odd  scenes  of  a  farce ! ! 

"Dear  H.,  remind  Drury  that  I  am  his  well- 
wisher,  and  let  Scrope  Daviea  be  well  affected  to- 
wards me.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  you  at 
Newstead,  and  renewing  our  old  champagne  eve- 
nings with  all  the  glee  of  anticipation.  I  have  writ- 
ten by  every  opportunity,  and  expect  responses 
as  regular  as  those  of  the  liturgy,  and  somewhat 
longer.  As  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  his  senses 
to  hope  for  happy  days,  let  us  at  least  look  forward 
to  merry  ones,  which  come  nearest  to  the  other 
In  appearance,  if  not  in  reality ;  and  in  such  ex- 
pectations I  remain,  &c." 


LETTER  LXIY. 

TO  MM.  BYBOK. 

»  Athcu,  Jaaouy  14,  UU. 

"My  Dzak  Madam, 

"  I  seise  an  occasion  to  write  as  usual,  shortly, 
but  frequently,  as  the  arrival  of  letters,  where  there 
exists  no  regular  communication,  is,  of  course,  very 


precarious.  I  have  lately  made  several  small  tours 
of  some  hundred  or  two  miles  about  the  Morea,  At- 
tica, &c,  as  I  have  finished  my  grand  giro  by  the 
Troad,  Constantinople,  &c,  and  am  returned  down 
again  to  Athens.  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  tc 
you  more  than  once,  that  I  swam  (in  imitation  of 
Leander,  though  without  his  lady)  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, from  Sestos  to  Abydos.  Of  this,  and  all 
other  particulars,  F.,  whom  I  have  sent  home  with 
papers,  &c,  will  apprize  you.  I  cannot  find  that  he 
is  any  loss,  being  tolerably  master  of  the  Italian 
and  modern  Greek  languages,  which  last  I  am  also 
studying  with  a  master,— I  can  order  and  discourse 
more  than  enough  for  a  reasonable  man.  Besides 
the  perpetual  lamentations  after  beef  and  beer,  the 
stupid,  bigoted  contempt  for  every  thing  foreign, 
and:  insurmountable  incapacity  of  acquiring  even  a 
few  words  of  any  language,  rendered  him,  like  all 
o^her  English  servants,  an  incumbrance.  I  do  as* 
sure  you,  the  plague  of  speaking  for  him,  the  com* 
forts  he  required,  (more  than  myself  by  far,)  the 
pilaws,  (a  Turkish  dish  of  rice  and  meat,)  which  he 
could  not  eat,  the  wines  which  he  could  not  drink, 
the  beds  where  he  could  not  sleep,  and  the  long  list 
of  calamities,  such  as  stumbling  horses,  want  of 
tea  !  1 !  &c,  which  assailed  him,  would  have  made  a 
lasting  source  of  laughter  to  a  spectator,  and  in- 
convenience to  a  master.  After  all,  the  man  is 
honest  enough,  and,  in  Christendom,  capable 
enough ;  but  in  Turkey,  Lord  forgive  me !  my  Al- 
banian soldiers,  my  Tartars  and  Janizary,  worked 
for  him  and  us  too,  as  my  friend  Hobnouse  can 
testify. 

"  It  is  probable  I  may  steer  homewards  in  spring ; 
hut  to  enable  me  to  do  that,  I  must  have  remit- 
tances. My  own  funds  would  have  lasted  me  very 
well ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  assist  a  friend,  who,  1 
know,  will  pay  me ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  out 
of  pocket.  At  present,  I  do  not  care  to  venture  a 
winter's  voyage,  even  if  I  were  otherwise  tired  of 
travelling;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages of  looking  at  mankind  instead  of  reading 
about  them,  ana  the  bitter  effects  of  staying  at 
home  with  all  the  narrow  prejudices  of  an  islander, 
that  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  among  us  to  set 
our  young  men  abroad,  for  a  term,  among  the  few 
allies  our  wars  have  left  us. 

*  Here  I  see  and  have  conversed  with  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  Ameri- 
cans, &c,  Ac,  &c. ;  and,  without  losing  sight  of  my 
own,  I  can  judge  of  the  countries  and  manners  of 
others.  Where  I  see  the  superiority  of  England, 
(which,  by-the-by,  we  are  a  good  deal  mistaken 
about  m  many  tmngs,)  I  am  pleased,  and  where  I 
find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  enlighted.  Now,  I 
might  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged 
in  your  country,  a  century,  without  being  sure  of 
this,  and  without  acquiring  any  thing  more  useful 
or  amusing  at  home.  I  keep  no  journal,  nor  have 
I  any  intention  of  scribbling  my  travels.  I  have 
done  with  authorship;  and  if,  m  my  last  produc- 
tion, I  have  convinced  the  critics  of  tire  world  I 
was  something  more  than  they  took  me  for,  I  am 
satisfied ;  nor  wilM  hasard  that  reputation  by  a  fu- 
ture effort.  It  is  true  I  have  some  others  in  manu- 
script, but  I  leave  them  for  those  who  come  after 
me;  and,  if  deemed  worth  publishing,  they  may 
serve  to  prolong  my  memory  when  I  myself  shall 
cease  to  remember.  I  have  a  famous  Bavarian 
artist  taking  some  views  of  Athens,  Ac,  &c,  for  me. 
This  will  be  better  than  scribbling,  a  disease  I  hope 
myself  cured  of.  I  hope,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a 
quiet,  recluse  life,  but  God  knows  and  does  best  for 
us  all ;  at  least,  so  they  say,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  object,  as  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  reason  to  com* 
plain  of  my  lot.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
men  do  more  harm  to  themselves  than  ever  the 
devil  could  do  them.  I  trust  this  will  find  you  rtU, 
and  as  happy  as  we  can  be;  you  will,  at  least, he 
pleased  to  near  I  am  so,  and  yours  ever." 
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LETTER  IXV. 


TO  XB8.  BTBOX. 


1  Dbab  Madam, 

"AjI  have  received  a  firman  for  Egypt,  &c,  I 
shall  proceed  to  that  quarter  in  the  spring,  and  I 
beg  you  will  state  to  Mr.  Hanson  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  further  remittances.  On  the  subject  of 
Newstcad  I  answer,  as  before,  no.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sell,  sell  Rochdale.  Fletcher  will  have  ar- 
rived by  this  time  with  my  letters  to  that  purport. 
I  will  tell  you  fairly,  I  have  in  the  first  place,  no 
opinion  of  funded  property  |  if,  by  any  particular 
circumstances,  I  shall  be  led  to  adopt  such  a  deter- 
mination, I  will  at  all  events,  pass  my  life  abroad, 
as  my  only  tie  to  England  is  Newstead,  and,  that 
once  gone,  neither* interest  nor  inclination  lead  me 
northward.  Competence  in  your  country  is  ample 
wealth  in  the  East,  such  is  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  and  the  abundance  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life ;  and  I  feel  myself  so  much  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  that  the  spot  where  I  can  enjoy  a  deli- 
cious climate,  and  every  luxury,  at  a  less  expense 
than  a  common  college  life  in  England,  will  always 
be  a  country  to  me ;  and  such  ore  in  fact  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago.  This  then  is  the  alternative — 
if  I  preserve  Newstead,  I  return ;  if  I  sell  it,  I  stay 
away.  I  have  had  no  letters  since  yours  of  June, 
tpU  I  have  written  several  times,  and  shall  continue, 
as  usual,  on  the  same  plan. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  ever, 
"  Byeon." 

11  P.  S.  I  shall  most  likely  see  you  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  but,  of  course,  at  such  a  distance, 
I  cannot  specify  any  particular  month." 


LETTER  LXVI. 

TO  MM.  BTBOX. 

-  Tekg*  ftjpta,  *  M,  Ju»  9S,  ItlL 

"Dbab  Mother, 

"  This  letter,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  our  ar- 
rival at  Portsmouth,  probably  about  the  fourth  of 
July,  is  begun  about  twenty-three  days  after  our 
departure  from  Malta.  I  hare  just  been  two  years 
to  a  day,  on  the  second  of  July)  absent  from  Eng- 
land, and  I  return  to  it  with  much  the  same  feel- 
togs  which  prevailed  on  my  departure,  vis.,  indif- 
ference *,  but  within  that  apathy  I  certainly  do  not 
comprise  yourself,  as  I  will  prove  by  every  means  in 
my  power.  Ton  will  be  good  enough  to  get  my 
apartments  ready  at  Newstcad,  but  don't  disturb 
yourself  on  any  account,  particularly  mine,  nor  eon- 
aider  me  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  visitor.  I 
must  only  inform  you  that  for  a  long  time  I  have 
been  restricted  to  an  entire  vegetable  diet,  neither 
fish  nor  flesh  coming  within  my  regimen ;  so  I  ex- 
pect a  powerful  stock  of  potatoes,  greens,  and  bis- 
cuit :  I  drink  no  wine.  I  nave  two  servants,  mid- 
dle-aged men,  and  both  Greeks.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  proceed  first  to  town,  to  see  Mr.  Hanson, 
and  thence  to  Newstead,  on  my  war  to  Rochdale. 
I  have  only  to  beg  you  will  not  forget  my  diet, 
which  it  is  very  necessary  for  me  to  observe.  I 
am  well  in  health,  as  I  have  generally  been,  with 
the  exception  of  two  agues,  both  of  which  I  quickly 
got  over. 

"  My  plans  will  so  much  depend  on  circum- 
stances, that  I  shall  not  venture  to  lay  down  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.    My  prospects  are  not  very 

Somislng,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  wrestle  through 
e  like  our  neighbors;  indeed,  by  H.'s  last  ad- 
noes,  I  have  some  apprehensions  of  finding  New- 


stead  dismantled  by  Messrs.  Bracks**,  Ae.,  and  he 

seems  determined  to  force  me  into  sellinnr  it,  but  he 
will  be  baffled.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  beneath 
pestered  with  visiters ;  bnt  n  I  am,  yon  must  re- 
ceive them,  for  I  am  determined  to  have  nebodr 
breaking  in  npon  my  retirement:  yon  know  that  1 
never  was  fond  of  society,  and  I  am  less  so  than  be- 
fore. I  have  brought  yon  a  shawl,  and  a  quantity 
of  attar  of  roses,  but  these  I  must  smuggle*  if  pos- 
sible.   I  trust  to  find  my  Horary  in  tolerable  order. 

"  Fletcher  is  no  doubt  arrived.  I  shall  separate 
the  mill  from  Mr.  B  •  +'s  farm,  for  his  son  is  toe 
£nv  a  deceiver  to  inherit  both,  and  place  Fletcher 
in  it,  who  has  served  me  faithfully,  and  whose  wise- 
is  a  good  woman ;  besides,  it  is  necessary  to  sober 
young  Mr.  B  *  •,  or  he  will  people  the  pariah  with 
bastards.  In  a  word,  if  he  had  seduced  a  dairrmwiL 
he  might  have  found  something  like  an  m__. 
but  the  girl  is  his  equal,  and  in  nigh  life  or  low 
reparation  is  made  in  such  circumstances,  But  I 
shall  not  intefere  further  than  (like  Bonaparte)  by 
dismembering  Mr.  B.  *s  kingdom,  and  erecting  part 
of  it  into  a  principality  for  field-marshal  Fletcher ! 
I  hope  you  govern  my  little  empire  and  its  sad  load 
of  national  debt  with  a  wary  hand.  To  drop  my 
metaphor,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
Ac. 

•  P.  S.  This  letter  was  written  to  be  sent  t 
Portsmouth,  but,  on  arriving  there,  the  squadron 
was  ordered  to  the  Nore,  from  whence  I  shall  for- 
ward it.  This  I  have  not  done  before,  snnposmg 
you  might  be  alarmed  by  the  interval  mentioned  in 
the  letter  being  longer  than  expected  between  oar 
arrival  in  port  and  my  appearance  at  Newstcad.'" 


LETTER  LXVIL 

TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

«  VoUf.  fcfetfa,  at  n,  JumSS.  SBL 

"  In  a  week,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  shall  be  at 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  I  shall  have 
completed  (to  a  day)  two  years  of  peregrination, 
from  which  I  am  returning  with  as  little  emotion  as 
I  set  out.  I  think  upon  the  whole,  I  was  mors 
grieved  at  leaving  Greece  than  England,  which  I  am 
impatient  to  see,  simply  because  I  am  tired  of  a 
long  voyage. 

11  Indeed,  my  prospects  are  not  very  pleasant. 
Embarrassed  in  ray  private  affairs,  indifferent  to 
public,  solitary  without  the  wish  to  be  social,  with 
a  body  a  little  enfeebled  by  a  succession  of  fevers, 
but  a  spirit,  I  trust,  yet  unbroken,  I  am  returning 
home  without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  desire. 
The  first  thing  I  shall  have  to  encounter  will  be  a 
lawyer,  the  next  a  creditor,  then  colliers,  farmers, 
surveyors,  and  all  the  agreeable  attachments  ts 
estates  out  of  repair  and  contested  coal-pits.  In 
short,  I  am  sick  and  torry*  and  when  I  have  a  littv 
repaired  my  irreparable  affairs,  away  I  shall  march, 
either  to  campaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again  to  the 
East,  where  I  can  at  least  have  cloudless  skies  and 
a  cessation  from  impertinence. 

"  I  trust  to  meet,  or  see  you,  in  town  or  at  New- 
stead,  whenever  you  can  make  it  convenient  I 
suppose  you  are  in  love  and  in  poetry,  as  usual. 
That  husband,  H.  Drury,  has  never  written  to  me, 
albeit  I  have  sent  him  more  than  one  letter ;— but  I 
dare  say  the  poor  man  has  a  family,  and  of  course 
all  his  cares  are  confined  to  his  circle. 

" '  Fat  chfldrea  ft**  itpuwai  ft. 

Awl  Dicky  bow  far  «boc4  b  su'-Wto**. 

If  yon  see  him,  teU  him  I  have  a  letter  for  him  from 
Tucker,  a  regimental  ehirucgeoa  and  friend  of  his 
who  prescribed  for  me,    •    ♦    •    and  is  a  vert 


worthy  man,  but  too  fond  of  ftard  words.  I  should 
be  too  late  for  a  speech-day,  or  I  should  probably 
fro  down  to  Harrow. 

I  regretted  very  much  in  Oreece  having  omitted  to 
carry  the  Anthology  with  me — I  mean  Bland  and 
jMenvale's. 

What  has  Sir  Edgar  done  ?  And  the  Imitations 
and  Translations— where  are  they  ?  I  suppose  tou 
don't  mean  to  let  the  public  off  so  easily,  out 
charge  them  home  with  a  quarto.  For  me,  I  am 
•  sick  of  fops  and  poesy  and  prate,'  and  shall  leave 
the  « whole  Castahan  state'  to  Bufo,  or  any  body 
else.    But  you  are  a  sentimental  and  sensibilitous 

Srson,  and  will  rhyme  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
owbeit,  I  have  written  some  four  thousand  hues, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  on  my  travels. 

"  I  need  not  repeat  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 

Sm.    I  shall  be  in  town  about  the  8th,  at  Dorant's 
otel,  in  Albemarle-street,  and  proceed  in  a  few 
davs  to  Notts,  and  thence  to  Rochdale  on  business. 
"  I  am,  here  and  there,  yours,  &c." 


LETTER  LXVin. 

TO   MR.    DALLAS. 

«  Yobge  frigate,  at  tea,  Jane  »,  1811. 

*  After  two  years  absence,  (to  a  day,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  before  which  we  shall  not  arrive  at  Ports- 
mouth,) I  am  retracing  my  way  to  England.  I 
have,  as  you  know,  spent  tne  greater  part  of  that 

feriod  in  Turkey,  except  two  months  in  Spain  and 
'ortugal,  which  were  then  accessible.  I  have  seen 
every  thing  most  remarkable  in  Turkey,  particu- 
larly the  Troad,  Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Alba- 
nia, into  which  last  region  very  few  have  penetrated 
so  high  as  Hobhouse  and  myself.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  done  any  thing  to  distingush  me  from 
other  voyagers,  unless  you  will  reckon  my  swim- 
ming from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  on  May  3d,  1810,  a 
tolerable  feat  for  a  modern. 

"  I  am  coming  back  with  little  prospect  of  pleas- 
ure at  home,  and  with  a  body  a  little  shaken  by 
one  or  two  smart  fevers,  but  a  spirit  I  hope  yet  un- 
broken. My  affairs,  it  seems,  are  considerably  in- 
volved, and  much  business  must  be  done  with  law- 
yers, colliers,  farmers,  and  creditors.  Now  this,  to  a 
man  who  hates  bustle  as  he  hates  a  bishop,  is  a  seri- 
ous concern.    But  enough  of  mv  home  department. 

"  I  find  I  have  been  scolding  Cawthorn  without  a 
cause,  as  I  found  two  parcels  with  two  letters  from 
you  on  my  return  to  Malta.  By  these  it  appears 
you  have  not  received  a  letter  from  Constantinople, 
addressed  to  Longman's,  but  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

"  My  Satire,  it  seems,  is  in  a  fourth  edition,  a 
success  rather  above  the  middling  run,  but  not 
much  for  a  production  which,  from  its  topics,  must 
be  temporary,  and  of  course  be  successful  at  first, 
or  not  at  all.  At  this  period,  when  I  can  think  and 
act  more  coolly,  I  regTet  that  I  have  written  it, 
though  I  shall'  probably  find  it  forgotten  by  all  ex- 
cept those  whom  it  ha*  offended. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse's  Miscellany  has  not  succeeded, 
tratjhe  himself  writes  so  good  humoredly  on  the 
subject,  I  don't  know,  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  with 
him.  He  met  with  your  son  at  Cadiz,  of  whom  he 
speaks  highly. 

"  Tours  and  Pratt's  protege,  Blackett,  the  cob- 
bler,9 is  dead  in  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  instances  where  death  has  saved  a 
man  from  damnation.    You  were  the  ruin  of  that 
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poor  fellow  among  you:  had  it  not  been  for  his 
patrons,  he  might  now  have  been  in  very  good 
plight,  shoe  (not  verse)  making;  but  you  have 
made  him  immortal  with  a  vengeance.  I  write  this, 
supposing  poetry,  patronage,  and  strong  waters  to 
have  been  the  death  of  him.  If  you  are  in  town  in 
or  about  the  beginning  of  July,  you  will  find  me  at 
Dorant's  in  Albemarfe-street,  glad  to  see  you.  I 
have  an  Imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  ready 
for  Cawthorn,  but  don't  let  that  deter  you,  for  I 
shan't  inflict  it  upon  you.  You  know  I  never  read 
my  rhymes  to  visitors.  I  shall  quit  town  in  a  few 
days  for  Notts,  and  thence  to  Rochdale.  I  shall 
send  this  the  moment  we  arrive  in  harbor,  that  is  a 
week  hence. 

"  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

"Bteox" 


LETTER  LXIX. 

MR.  HENRY  DRURY. 

"  Votag*  Mgaftt,  off  Uataot,  Jul/  17, 1811. 

"  My  Dear  Dbury, 

"  After  two  years'  absence  (on  the  second)  and 
some  odd  days,  I  am  approaching  vour  country. 
The  day  of  our  arrival  you  will  see  oy  the  outside 
date  of  my  letter.  At  present,  we  are  becalmed 
comfortably,  close  to  Brest  Harbor ;  I  have  never 
been  as  near  it  since  I  left  Duck  Puddle.  •  •  • 
We  left  Malta  thirty-four  days  ago,  and  have  had  a 
tedious  passage  of  it.  You  will  either  see  or  hear 
from  or  of  me,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this,  as  I 
pass  through  town  to  repair  my  irreparable  affairs ; 
and  thence  I  want  to  go  to  Notts,  and  raise  rents, 
and  to  Lanes,  and  sell  collieries,  and  back  to  Lon- 
don and  pay  debts ;  for  it  seems  I  shall  neither 
have  coals  or  comfort  till  I  go  down  to  Rochdale  in 
person. 

"I  have  brought  home  some  marbles  for  Hob- 
house  ;  for  myself,  four  ancient  Athenian  skulls,* 
dug  out  of  Sarcophagi ;  a  phial  of  attic  hemlock  ;t 
four  live  tortoises ;  a  greyhound,  (died  on  the  Das- 
sage;)  two  live  Greek  servants,  one  an  Athenian, 
t'  other  a  Yaniote,  who  can  speak  nothing  but  Ro- 
maic and  Italian ;  and  myself  as  Moses  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  says,  slyly,  and  I  may  say  it  too,  for 
I  have  as  little  cause  to  boast  of  my  expedition  as 
he  had  of  his  to  the  fair. 

14 1  wrote  to  you  from  the  Cyanean  Rocks,  to  tell 
you  I  had  swum  from  Sestos  to  Abydos ;  have  you 
received  my  letter  ?  •  •  •  Hodgson,  I  suppose 
is  four  deep  by  this  time.  What  would  he  have 
given  to  have  seen,  like  me,  the  real  Parnattm, 
where  I  robbed  the  Bishop  of  Crisss  of  a  book  of 
geography ;  but  this  I  only  call  plagiarism,  as  it 
was  done  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Delphi." 


LETTER  LXX. 

TO  TRB  HON.  MRS.  BYRON. 

"  Baddfah'a  Hotel,  July  38, 1811. 
"  St.  James's  tercet,  Loodon. 

"  My  Dear  Madam, 

44 1  am  only  detained  by  Mr.  Hanson,  to  sin 
some  coppyhold  papers,  and  will  give  you  timely 
notice  or  my  approach.  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
I  remain  in  town.    I  shall  pay  a  short  visit  as  we  gc 


p.  47V. 


*  Givta  afterward  to  Mr  Walter  Scott, 
t  la  the  pnawfap  of  Mr.  Murray. 
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m  to  Lancashire,  on  Rockdale  business.    I  ■i»*TI 

attend  to  your  directions,  of  course,  and  am, 

*'  With  great  respect,  yours  ever, 

„  "Bram. 

*'  P.  8.  you  will  consider  Newstead  as  your  house, 

not  mine ;  and  me  only  as  a  visitor." 


LETTER  LXXL 

TO  DR.  PIOOT. 

"  My  Dear  JUoctok, 

"  My  noor  mother  died  yesterday !  and  I  am  on 
my  way  from  town  to  attend  her  to  the  family  vault. 
I  heard  one  day  of  her  illness,  the  next  of  her 
death.— -Thank  (tad  her  last  moments  were  most 
tranquil.  I  am  told  she  was  in  little  pain,  and  not 
aware  of  her  situation. — I  now  feel  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Gray's  observation,  'That  we  can  only  have  one 
mother.' — Peace  be  with  her !  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  your  expressions  of  regard,  and  as  in  six  weeks 
I  shall  be  in  Lancashire  on  business,  I  may  extend 
to  Liverpool  and  Chester,— -at  least  I  shall  endeavor. 

"  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction,  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  in  November  next  the  editor  of  the  Scourge 
will  be  tried  for  two  different  libels  on  the  late  Mrs. 
B.  and  myself,  (the  decease  of  Mrs.  B.  makes  no 
difference  m  the  proceedings,)  and  as  he  is  guilty, 
by  his  very  foolish  and  unfounded  assertion,  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  he  will  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigor. 

"  I  inform  you  of  this,  as  you  seem  interested  in 
the  affair,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney 
general. 

"  I  shall  remain  at  Newstead  the  greater  part  of 
this  month,  where  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
you,  after  my  two  years'  absence  m  the  East. 
"  I  am,  dear  Pigot,  yours  very  truly, 

"Byrok." 


LETTER  LXXII. 

TO  MR.  SCROPI  DA.YIB8. 

»  NmHumJ  Afabqr,  Aopm  7, 1011. 

*  Mt  Dkajust  Davim, 

11  Some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine.  My 
mother  lies  a  corpse  in  this  house :  one  of  my  best 
friends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch.  What  can  I  say,  or 
think,  or  do?  I  received  a  letter  from  him  the 
day  before  yesterday.  My  dear  8crope,  if  you  can 
spare  a  moment,  do  come  down  to  me— I  want  a 
friend.  Matthews's  last  letter  was  written  on 
Friday,— on  Saturday  he  was  not.  In  ability,  who 
was  like  Matthews  ?  •  How  did  we  all  shrink 
before  him  ?  You  do  me  but  iustiee  in  saying,  I 
would  have  risked  my  paltry  existence  to  have  pre- 
served his.  This  very  evening  did  I  mean  to  write, 
inviting  him,  as  I  invite  you,  my  very  dear  friend, 
to  visit  me.  God  forgive  •  •  •  for  his  anathy ! 
What  will  our  poor  Hobhouse  feel!  His  letters 
breathe  but  of  Matthews.  Come  to  me,  Scrope,  I 
am  almost  desolate— left  almost  alone  in  the  world 
—I  had  but  you,  and  H.,  and  M.,  and  let  me  enjoy 
the  survivors  while  I  can.  Poor  M.,  in  his  letter 
of  Friday,  speaks  of  his  intended  contest  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  speedy  journey  to  London.  Write  or 
tome,  but  come  if  you  can,  or  one  or  both.  . 

"  Yours  ever/' 


mm 

TO  —  BOLTOK,  ISO* 

"  I  enclose  a  rough  draft  of  my  intends!  *E 
which  I  beg  to  have  drawn  up  as  soon  at  possibkit 
the  firmest  manner.  The  alterations  are  principal* 
made  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bros- 
I  have  only  to  request  that  it  may  be  got  ready  iai 
short  time,  and  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Briox." 


«  Newatead  Abbey,  Aar*  R,  W- 
DIRECTION8    FOR  THB  CONTENTS  OF  A  TVLL  W 
BR  DRAWN  UP  IMMEDIATELY. 

"  The  estate  of  Newstead  to  be  entailed  (subjert 
to  certain  deductions)  on  George  Anson  Bjr*i 
heir  at  law,  or  whoever  may  be  the  heir  at  bv  ■ 
the  death  of  Lord  B.  The  Rochdale  property  fo  be 
sold  in  part  or  the  whole,  according  to  the  debts 
and  legacies  of  the  present  Lord  B. 

"  To  Nicolo  Giraud  of  Athens,  subject  of  Frutft 
but  born  in  Greece,  the  sum  of  seven  thooatj 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  from  the  sale  of  «a 
parts  of  Rochdale,  Newstead,  or  elsewhere,  is  s»! 
enable  the  said  Nicolo  Giraud,  (resident  tt  A&s 
and  Malta  in  the  year  1810,)  to  receire  the  abow 
sum  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  twentr-one  yew- 

"  To  William  Fletcher,  Joseph  Murm,  art 
Demetrius  Zografib,*  (native  of  Greece,)  serw&. 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  each,  for  tbeJ 
natural  lives.  To  W«  Fletcher  the  mill  »t  >e* 
stead,  on  condition  that  he  payeth  the  rent,  tat  w 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  landlord.  To  R1  «J-* 
ton  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  for  life,  <w  * 
further  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  on  attioufi* 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  . 

"  To  J»  Hanson,  Esq.,  the  sum  of  two  thou** 
pounds  sterling.  . ,, 

"  The  claims  of  8.  B.  Davies,  Esq.,  to  be  tansW 
on  proving  the  amount  of  the  same.  ,, 

■•  The  body  of  Lord  B.  to  be  buried  in  theneK 
of  the  garden  of  Newstead,  without  anve***^ 
or  burial-service  whatever,  or  any  inswnption»**" 
his  name  and  age.  His  dog  not  to  be  removed  m» 
the  said  vault  .  .   tt 

"  My  library  and  furniture  of  every  descnft*  w 
my  friends  J"  Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  *»«  M; 
Davies,  Esq.,  my  executors.  In  osse  of  ■■ 
decease,  the  Rev.  J.  Becher  of  Southwell,  w» 
and  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.,  of  Mortlske,  Surrey,  to  * 
executors. 

"  The  produce  of  the  tale  of  Wymon*««  ■ 
Norfolk,  and  the  late  Mrs.  B.'e  Scotch  pwPTO: 
to  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  payment  of  a*0 
and  legacies." 

"This  is  the  last  wffl  and  testament  of  **• 
Rt  Hon*  George  Gordon  Lord  Brro*.  »% 
Byron  of  Rochdale  in  the  county  of  ^n****-  ^ 
desire  that  my  body  may  be  buried  in  ^iet*?Jl- 
the  garden  of  Newstead,  without  any  a*"^ 
burial-service  whatever,  and  that  no  w5*^ 
save  my  name  and  age,  be  written  on  **••■■- 
tablet ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  my  faithfol  dof  m 
not  be  removed  from  the  said  vavlt  "•.Tl'jji 
romance  of  this,  my  particular  desire,  I  re>*  7 
attention  of  my  executors  hereinafter  naine*^ 


"irtt»  paper.  Ik  mi,  fvMcb  0»7 paawBj *>) &***1  .**» 
of  AtlwM  b  at  tho  haad  eS  dwAthanlaa  part  af  0*0** 
wm  mj  MfUC  to  1308,  1810, 1811,  IBIS,  at  dHbaal  w*« 
(far  I  left  Mm  b  Oram  when  lv*nt  to  CmMdlwffe)  "J/^J '«*! 
m  to  EDffend  In  1811}  ha  returned  to  Giwoj,  ■**  JJJV,,  ^ 
claw,  but  not  oppafwnfty  an  enmprianf  a»n;  Jj*  ***?*£& 
1.    Hk  two  raoa  (Am  tefaota)  were  ouuti  W*  ua«^— 

ibaooMebaaaivl 
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1 It  is  submitted  to  Lord  Byron  whether  this 
\la\ue  relative  to  the  funeral  had  not  better  be  omit- 
erf.    The  substance  of  it  can  be  given  m  a  letter 
jecutors,  ana  accompany 
etate  that  the  funeral 


from  hie  lordship  to  the  executors,  and  accompany 
he  urill;  and  the  will  may  etate  that  the  funeral 
•hall  be  performed  in  such  manner  ae  hie  tordehip 
nay  by  tetter  direct,  and,  in  default  of  any  such 
otter,  then  at  the  diecretion  of  hie  executors." 

"  It  must  stand.  "B." 

"  I  do  hereby  specifically  order  and  direct  that 
ill  the  claims  of  the  laid  8.  B.  Davies  upon  me 
;hall  be  fully  paid  and  satisfied  as  soon  as  conve- 
liently  may  be  after  my  decease,  on  his  proving 
by  rouchers,  or  otherwise,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ny  executors  hereinafter  named*]  the  amount 
hereof  and  the  correctness  of  the  same." 

"  If  Mr,  Daviee  hot  any  unsettled  claims  upon 
Lord  Byron,  that  circumstance  is  a  reason  for  his 
tot  being  appointed  executor;  each  executor  having 
m  opportunity  of  paying  himself  his  oum  debt  with- 
nU  consulting  hts  co-executors. ,r 

"  So  much  the  better— if  possible,  let  him  be  an 
»xecutor.  •«  B." 


In  sending  a  copy  of  the  will,  framed  on  these 
ns tractions,  to  Lord  Byron,  the  solicitor  accom- 
mnied  some  of  the  clauses  with  marginal  queries, 
tailing  the  attention  of  his  client  to  points  which 
le  considered  inexpedient  or  questionable :  one  or 
wo  of  the  clauses  are  here  inserted  in  full,  with 
he  respective  queries  and  answers  annexed. 


The  two  following  letters  contain  further  instruc- 
iuns  on  the  same  subject : 

LETTER  LXXIV 


TO  MB.  BOLTON. 


'Sir, 


"Newetoad  Abbey,  Augent  If,  1811. 


1 1  hare  answered  the  queries  on  the  margin.f 
;  wish  Mr.  Davies's  claims  to  be  most  fully  allowed, 
md,  further  that  he  be  one  of  my  executors.  I 
rish  the  will  to  be  made  in  a  manner  to  prevent  all 
liscussion,  if  possible,  after  my  decease ;  and  this  I 
eave  to  you  as  a  professional  gentleman. 

"  With  regard  to  the  few  and  simple  directions 
or  the  disposal  of  my  carcass,  I  must  have  them 
mplicitly  fulfilled,  as  they  will,  at  least,  prevent 
rouble  and  expense : — and  (what  would  be  of  little 
oneequence  to  me,  but  may  quiet  the  conscience 
.f  the  survivors)  the  garden  is  consecrated  ground. 
These  directions  are  copied  verbatim  from  my 
ormer  will;  the  alterations  in  other  parts  have 
.risen  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  B. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Your  moat  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"Byron." 


•  Over  thee 


i  bam  plrnd  between  btaohata,  Lord  Byreo  dnt  hb  pan. 


■and  plaom  of  abode  ot  the  exeeutom, 
fcbianbi  far  iheCtefaOui  names  of  than  gentlemen,  and 
vrd  Byron,  earing  Oiled  op  all  but  that  of  Dallae,  writm  in  the  margin—**  1 
rpet  the  Chdedan  name  of  Dalku— cut  him  out."  He  abo  executed  on 
vs  rventr-e'fbdi  of  1km  menm,  a  codicil,  by  wfcfch  he  rcrekad  the  beqoeat  of 
b  "  heoaafeU  goods  and  rerokuro,  Bhmrjr,  pfctnme,  mbma,  wetehce,  plate, 


i  and  pwmhii  at  ntademaae— 
nd  bvqoealhed  the  nm  (except  hb  vine  and  epuHnoae  Uraom)  to  hb 
irnde,  the  mfcl  J.  C.  Bobhoine,  8.  B.  Davba,  and  Pimnde  Hodgeon,  their 
lecutoi*,  Sc.,  le  be  eaoal  r  divided  between  them  far  their  own  one ;— «nd 
eb«1oea^W»wlneaDdipWtuo«MllqoQra,wbfcb  Ad«W  be  b  theodkn 
nd  prembee  at  Hevatond,  onto  hb  friend  the  mid  J.  Bechar,  for  hb  own 
I  J.  C.  Bobbonm,  S  &  Da-be,  P.  Hodgaon,  end 


LETTER  LXXV. 


TO  MB.  BOLTON. 


'SlH, 


"  Nev*eed  Abbey,  Aogu*  91  Mil. 


The  witnesses  shall  bo  provided  from  among 
my  tenants,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  on  any 
day  most  convenient  to  yourself.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  it  must  be  specified  by  codicil,  or  other- 
wise,  that  my  body  is  on  no  account  to  be  removed 
from  the  vault  where  I  have  directed  it  to  be  placed ; 
and,  in  case  any  of  my  successors  within  the  entail, 
(from  bigotry,  or  otherwise,)  might  think  proper 
to  remove  the  carcass,  such  proceeding  shall  be 
attended  by  forfeiture  of  the  estate,  which,  in  such 
case,  shall  go  to  my  sister,  the  Hon146  Augusta 
Leigh  and  her  heirs  on  similar  conditions.  I  have 
the  nonor  to  be,  sir, 

••  Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

«' Byron."  * 


LBTTEE  LXXVL 

TO    MS.    DALLAS. 

"Newafead  Abbey,  Notts,  Augvrt  13, 1811. 

'<  Peace  be  with  the  dead  !  Regret  cannot  wake 
them.  With  a  sigh  to  the  departed,  let  us  resume 
the  dull  business  of  life,  in  the  certainty  that  we 
shall  also  have  our  repose.  Besides  her  who  gave 
me  being,  I  have  lost  more  than  one  who  made  that 
being  tolerable.  The  best  friend  of  my  friend  Hob- 
house,  Matthews,  a  man  of  the  first  talents,  and  alse 
not  the  worst  of  my  narrow  circle,  has  perished  mis 
erably  in  the  muddy  waves  of  the  Cam,  always  fata) 
to  genius;— my  poor  schoolfellow  Wingfleld,  at 
Coimbra — within  a  month,*  and  while  I  heard  from 
all  three,  but  not  seen  one.  Matthews  wrote  to  me 
the  very  day  before  his  death ;  and  though  I  feel  for 
his  late,  I  am  still  more  anxious  for  Hobhouse,  who, 
I  very  much  fear,  will  hardly  retain  his  senses;  his 
letters  to  me  since  the  event  have  been  most  inco- 
herent. But  let  this  pass— we  shall  all  one  day  pass 
along  with  the  rest — the  world  is  too  full  or  such 
things,  and  our  very  sorrow  is  selfish. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  you  which  my  late  oc- 
cupations prevented  me  from  duly  noticing,— I  hope 
your  friends  and  family  will  long  hold  together.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  on  business,  on  com- 
monplace, or  any  thing,  or  nothing— but  death — I 
am  already  too  familiar  with  the  dead.  It  is 
strange  that  I  look  on  the  skulls  which  stand 
beside  me  (I  have  always  had  four  in  my  study) 
without  emotion,  but  I  cannot  strip  the  features  ot 
those  I  have  known  of  their  fleshy  covering,  even 
in  idea,  without  a  hideous  sensation;  but  the 
worms  are  less  ceremonious.  Surely,  the  Romans 
<  4  well  when  they  burned  the  dead.  I  shall  be 
L*  spy  to  hear  from  you,  and  am 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  LXXVIL 

TO  KB.  HODGSON. 

"ftewatmd  Abbey,  AagvotB,  ISU. 

44  You  may  have  heard  of  the  sudden  death  ot 
my  mother,  and  poor  Matthews,  which,  with  that 
of  Wingfleld,  (of  which  I  was  not  fully  aware  tU 
just  before  I  left  town,  and  indeed  hardly  believed 
it,)  has  made  a  sad  chasm  in  my  connexions.    In- 


» tee  CUUt  Harold,  note  If,  m  • 
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deed  the  blows  followed  etch  other  so  rapicUy  that  I 
am  yet  stupid  from  the  shock,  and  though  I  do  eat, 
and  drink,  and  talk,  and  even  laugh,  at  times,  yet  I 
can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  I  am  awake,  did 
not  every  morning  convince  me  mournfully  to  the 
contrary.  I  shall  now  waive  the  subject,— the  dead 
are  at  rest,  and  none  but  the  dead  can  be  so. 

*'  Tou  will  feel  for  poor  Hobhouse, — Matthews 
was  the.'  god  of  his  idolatry ; '  and  if  intellect  could 
exalt  a  man  above  his  fellows,  no  one  could  refuse 
him  preeminence.  I  knew  him  most  intimately, 
and  valued  him  proportionably,  but  I  am  recurring 
so  let  us  talk  of  life  and  the  living. 

"If  you  should  feel  a  disposition  to  come  here, 
you  will  find  •  beef  and  a  sea-coal  fire/  and  not  un- 
generous wine.  Whether  Otway's  two  other  re- 
quisites for  an  Englishman  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
probably  one  of  them.  Let  me  know  when  I  may 
expect  you,  that  I  may  tell  you  when  I  go  and 
when  return.  I  have  not  vet  been  to  Lanes.  •  • 
Davies  has  been  here,  ana  has  invited  me  to  Cam- 
bridge for  a  week  in  October,  so  that  peradventure, 
we  may  encounter  glass  to  glass.  His  gayety 
(death  cannot  mar  it)  has  done  me  service;  but, 
after  all,  ours  was  a  hollow  laughter. 

"  You  will  write  to  me.  I  am  solitary,  and  I  never 
felt  solitude  irksome  before.  Your  anxiety  about 
the  critique  on  *  +'s  book  is  amusing ;  as  it  was 
anonymous,  certes,  it  was  of  little  consequence :  I 
wish  it  had  produced  a  little  more  confusion,  being 
a  lover  of  literary  malice.  Are  you  doing  nothing  ? 
writing  nothing  ?  printing  nothing  ?  why  not  your 
Satire  on  Methodism  ?  the  subject  (supposing  the 
public  to  be  blind  to  merit)  would  do  wonders.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  as  well  for  a  destined  deacon  to 
prove  his  orthodoxy.  It  really  would  give  me  plea- 
sure to  see  you  properly  appreciated.  I  say  really, 
as,  being  an  author,  my  humanity  might  be  sus- 
pected. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  H.  yours  always." 


LETTER  LXXVin. 


TO   KB.    DALLAS. 


l,Aagotf9t,l811. 

•'  Your  letter  gives  me  credit  for  more  acute  feel- 
ings than  I  possess ;  for  though  I  feel  tolerably  mis- 
erable, yet  l  am  at  the  same  time  subject  to  a  kind 
of  hysterical  merriment,  or  rather  laughter  without 
merriment,  which  I  can  neither  account  for  nor 
conquer ;  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  relieved  by  it ;  but 
an  indifferent  person  would  think  me  in  excellent 
spirits.  '  We  must  forget  these  things,'  and  have 
recourse  to  our  old  selfish  comforts,  or  rather  com- 
fortable selfishness.  I  do  not  think  I  shnll  return 
to  London  immediately,  and  shall  therefore  accept 
freely  what  Is  offered  courteously— your  mediation 
between  mo  and  Murray.  I  don't  think  my  name 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  you  must  be  aware 
that  mv  plaguy  Satire  will  bring  the  north  and 
south  Grub-streets  down  upon  the  'Pilgrimage*,' 
— but,  nevertheless,  if  Murray  makes  a  point  of  it, 
and  vou  coincide  with  him,  I  will  do  it  daringly ;  so 
let  it  be  entitled,  ■  By  the  Author  of  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  My  remarks  on  the  Ro- 
maic, &c,  once  intended  to  accompany  the  Hints 
from  Horace,'  shall  go  along  with  the  other,  as 
being  indeed  more  appropriate ;  also  the  smaller 
poems  now  in  my  possession,  with  a  few  selected 
from  those  published  in  Hobhousc's  Miscellany.  I 
have  found  among  my  poor  mother's  papers  all  my 
letters  from  the  East,  and  one  in  particular  of  some 
length  from  Albania.  From  this,  if  necessary,  I 
can  work  up  a  note  or  two  on  that  subject.  As  I 
kept  no  journal,  the  letter*  written  on  the  spot  are 


the  beat*    Bat  «f  thk 

nitely  arranged. 


Lwehnrd* 


"  Has  Murray  shown  the  work  to  any  one?  Be 
may— but  I  will  have  no  traps  for  applanae.  0! 
course  there  are  little  thing*  I  would  wish  to  ufe, 
and  perhaps  the  two  stanzas  of  a  buflbeaiag  casta 
London's  Sunday  axe  as  well  left  out  I  much  wisi 
to  avoid  identifying  Childe  Harold's  character  «ft 
mine,  and  that,  in  sooth,  is  my  second  obiectxatt 
my  name  appearing  in  the  title-page.  When  ra 
have  made  arrangements  as  to  time,  size,  type,  id 
favor  me  with  a  reply.  I  am  giving  yon  s  unirs* 
of  trouble,  which  thanks  cannot  atone  for.  Imriti 
kind  of  prose  apology  for  mv  skepticism  at  thehxsi 
of  the  MS.,  which,  on  recollection,  is  so  much  dmk 
like  an  attack  than  a  defence,  that,  haply,  it  maft 
better  be  omitted  t-^perpend,  pronounce.  Mail 
I  fear  Murray  will  be  in  a  scrape  with  the  orthodox' 
but  I  cannot  help  it,  though  I  wish  him  *t3 
through  it.  As  for  me,  *  I  have  sapped  fall  ej 
criticism,'  and  I  don't  think  that  the  'most  aW 
treatise'  will  stir  and  rouse  my  '  fell  of  tail'  c2 
'  Birnam  wood  do  come  to  Dunsinane.' 

11 1  shall  continue  to  write  at  intervals,  and  W 
you  will  pay  me  in  kind.  How  does  Pratt  get  o* 
or  rather  get  off  Joe  Blackett's  posthumous  sfectj 
Tou  killed  that  poor  man  among  you, is  spite® 
your  Ionian  friend  and  myself,  who  wouldhaTestre 
him  from  Pratt,  poetry,  present  poverty,  and  p*** 
humous  oblivion.  Cruel  patronage !  to  rain  a^ 
at  his  calling ;  but  then  he  is  a  divine  subject  v 
subscription  and  biogTapfhy ;  and  Pratt,  who  buw 
the  most  of  his  dedications,  has  inscribed  «* 
volume  to  no  less  than  five  families  of  distinct*^ 

"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Harry  White;  wit?1 
great  deal  of  cant,  which  in  him  was  sinceM85; 
deed,  it  killed  him  as  you  killed  Joe  BlacW 
certes,  there  is  poesy  ana  genius.  I  don't  uy  u» 
on  account  of  my  simile  and  rhymes;*  bat  sateiT 
he  was  beyond  all  the  Bloomnelds  and  B1**** 
and  their  collateral  cobblers,  whom  Loft  and  ft* 
have  or  may  kidnap  from  their  calling  into  the  sern* 
of  the  trade.  You  must  excuse  my  ^PP^'vV 
am  writing  I  know  not  what,  to  escape  from  *«"■ 
Hobhouse  is  gone  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Davies  hai  *» 
here  on  his  way  to  Harrowgate. 

"You  did  not  know  Mr.  Matthews;  hew** 
man  of  the  most  astonishing  powers,  ss  « **»" 
oiently  proved  at  Cambridge,  by  enrrying  off  ■» 
prises  and  fellowships,  against  the  ablest  candiW 
than  any  other  graduate  on  record;  bat  **"lJ. 
cided  atheist,  indeed  noxiously  so,  forte  PJ 
claimed  his  principles  in  all  societies.  'J£[iJ 
well,  and  feel  a  loss  not  easily  to  be  suppW  to  vr 
self— to  Hobhouse  never.  Let  me  hear  fionyf 
and  "  Beliefs  me,  **• 


LETTER  LXXDL 

TO  MB.  WHEAT. 


"Sib, 


"  ffMlMil  SStqr,  Mway  If**  ' 


«« A  domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  a  ne* * 
tion  has  hitherto  prevented  mT*^***^1^ 
the  subject  of  this  letter.  My  Wend  **-*z£ 
has  placed  in  your  hands  a  manuscript  yo&a  ^ 
ten  by  me  in  Greece,  which  he  t^K^JLioe 
not  object  to  publishing.  But  he  also  i^P^ 
in  London  that  you  wished  to  send  *to  "^-ntf. 
Gifford.  Now,  though  no  one  would  feel  *™m 
fied  by  the  chance  of  obtaining  his  d*****^ 
a  work  than  myself,  there  is  in  such  a  P",«3- 
kind  of  petition  for  praise,  that  »«*if  .^ftf. 
or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it— will  aanu 
O.  is  not  only  the  first  satirist  of  the  day, W»  fc 
of  one  of  the  principal  Reviews. 


Assttchi 
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e  last  man  whose  censure  (however  eager  to  avoid 
1 1  would  deprecate  by  clandestine  means.  Yon 
ill  therefore  retain  the  MS,  in  your  own  care,  or,  if 
must  needs  be  shown,  send  it  to  another.  Though 
it  yery  patient  of  censure,  I  would  fain  obtain 
irly  any  little  praise  my  rhymes  might  deserve,  at 
I  events  not  by  extortion  and  the  humble  solicita- 
>ns  of  a  banaied-about  MS.  I  am  sure  a  little 
nsideration  will  convince  you  it  would  be  wrong. 
"  If  >ou  determine  on  publication,  I  hare  some 
nailer  poems,  (never  published,)  a  few  notes,  and 
short  dissertation  on  the  literature  of  the  modern 
reeks,  (written  at  Athens,  which  will  come  in  at 
e  end  of  the  volume.  And  if  the  present  poem 
iould  succeed,  it  is  my  intention,  at  some  subse- 
lent  period,  to  publish  some  selections  from  my 
•st  work, — my  Satire,— another  nearly  the  same 
ngth,  and  a  few  other  things,  with  the  MS.  now 
your  hands,  in  two  volumes.  But  of  these  here- 
ter.  Ton  will  apprize  me  of  your  determination, 
am,  sir,  "Your  very  obedient,  Ac." 


LETTER  LXXX. 

TO    KB.    DALLAS. 

« y Hi  Ate*,  Aogwt as,  ISII. 

"  Being-  fortunately  enabled  to  frank,  I  do  not 
pare  scribbling,  having  sen^t  you  packets  within  the 
tst  ten  days.  I  am  passing  solitary,  and  do  not 
xpect  my  agent  to  accompany  me  to  Rochdale  be- 
>re  the  second  week  in  September,  a  day  which 
erplexes  me,  as  I  wish  the  business  over,  and 
hould  at  present  welcome  employment.  I  sent  you 
xhordiums,  annotations,  &c,  for  the  forthcoming 
uarto,  if  quarto  it  is  to  be ;  and  I  also  have  written 
o  Mr.  Murray  my  objection  to  sending  the  MS.  to 
uvenal,  but  allowing  him  to  show  it  to  any  others 
f  the  calling.  Hobhouse  is  among  the  types  al- 
»ady;  so,  between  his  prose  and  my  verse,  the 
'orld  will  be  decently  drawn  upon  for  its  paper 
loney  and  patience.  Besides  all  this,  my  '  Imita- 
ion  of  Horace/  is  gasping  for  the  press  at  Caw- 
horn's,  but  I  am  hesitating  as  to  the  how  and  the 
ihcn,  the  single  or  the  double,  the  present  or  the 
iture.  You  must  excuse  all  this,  for  I  have  noth- 
ig  to  say  in  this  lone  mansion  but  of  myself,  and 
et  I  would  willingly  talk  or  think  of  aught  else. 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do?  Do  you  think  of 
•evening  in  Cumberland,  as  you  opinea  when  I  was 
a  the  metropolis  ?  If  you  mean  to  retire,  why  not 
ecupy  Miss  •  •  ••■  *  Cottage  of  Friendship/  late 
he  seat  of  Cobbler  Joe,  for  whose  death  you  and 
there  are  answerable?  His  'Orphan  Daughter* 
pathetic  Pratt !)  will,  certes,  turn  out  a  shoemak- 
ng  Sappho.  Have  you  no  remorse  ?  I  think  that 
levant  address  to  Miss  Dallas  should  be  inscribed 
n  the  cenotaph  which  Miss  •  •  •  means  to  stitch 
o  his  memory. 

"The  newspapers  seem  much  disappointed  at  his 
aajesty's  not  dying,  or  doing  something  better.  I 
esume  it  is  almost  over.  If  parliament  meets  in 
)ctobcr,  I  shall  be  in  town  to  attend.  I  am  also 
nvited  to  Cambridge  for  the  beginning  of  that 
lonth,  but  am  first  to  Jaunt  to  Rochdale.  Now 
•I  atthews  is  gone,  and  Hobhouse  in  Ireland,  I  have 
iardly  one  left  there  to,  bid  me  welcome,  except  my 
nviter.  At-three-and-twenty  I  am  left  alone,  anil 
rhat  more  can  we  be  at  seventy  ?  It  is  true,  I  am 
onng  enough  to  begin  again,  but  with  whom  can  I 
etrace  the  laughing  part  of  life  ?  It  is  odd  how 
ew  of  my  friends  have  died  a  quiet  death, — I  mean, 
a  their  beds.  But  a  quiet  life  is  of  more  conse- 
iience.  Yet  one  loves  squabbling  and  jostling 
etter  than  yawning.  This  last  word  admonishes 
le  to  relieve  you  from 

"  Yours  very  truly,  «W' 
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LETTER  LXXXI. 


TO  KB,  DALLAS. 


"NewilMdAtfc«7,AqgwftW,ltll.  ' 

"  I  was  so  sincere  in  my  note  on  the  late  Charles 
Matthews,  and  do  feel  myself  so  totally  unable  to 
do  justice  to  his  talents,  that  the  passage  must 
stand  for  the  very  reason  you  bring  against  it.  To 
him  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  were  pigmies.  He  was 
an  intellectual  giant.  It  is  true  I  loved  W.  better ; 
he  was  the  earliest  and  the  dearest,  and  one  of  the 
few  one  could  never  repent  of  having  loved :  but 
in  ability— -ah !  you  did  not  know  Matthews ! 

"  '  Childe  Harold'  may  wait  and  welcome— books 
are  never  the  worse  for  delay  in  the  publication. 
So  you  have  got  our  heir,  George  Anson  Byron,  and 
his  sister  with  you. 


"  You  may  say  what  you  please,  but  you  are  one 
of  the  murderer*  of  Blackett,  and  yet  you  won't 
allow  Harry  White's  genius.  Setting  aside  his 
bigotry,  he  surely  ranks  next  to  Chatterton.  It  is 
astonishing  how  little  he  was  known ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a  man,  till 
his  death  rendered  all  notice  useless.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  have  been  most  proud  of  such  an  ac- 
quaintance; his  very  prejudices  were  respectable. 
There  is  a  sucking  epic  poet  at  Oranta,  a  Mr.  Town- 
send,  protyt  of  the  fate  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  him  and  his  '  Armageddon  ?    I  think  his 

{>lan  (the  man  I  don't  know)  borders  on  the  sub- 
line ;  though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation  of  the '  Last 
Day,'  (according  to  you  Nazarenes,)  is  a  little  too 
daring :  at  least,  it  looks  like  telling  the  Lord  what 
he  is  to  do,  and  might  remind  an  ill-natured  person 
of  the  line— 

«  •  And  feoUrwh  In  vhmuigab  far  to  tmd.' 

"  But  I  don't  mean  to  cavil,  only  other  folks  will, 
and  he  may  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Behmen 
about  his  ears.  However,  I  hope  he  will  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion,  though  Milton  is  m  his  way. 

11  Write  to  me— I  dote  on  gossip— and  make  a 
bow  to  Ju— •  and  shake  George  by  the  hand  for 
me ;  but,  take*  care,  for  he  has  a  sad  sea-paw. 

'*  P.  S.  I  would  ask  George  here,  but  I  don't  know 
how  to  amuse  hira;  all  my  horses  were  sold  when  I  left 
England,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  replace  them. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  will  come  down  and  shoot  in 
September,  he  will  be  very  welcome ;  but  he  must 
bring  a  gun,  for  I  gave  away  all  mine  to  Ali  Pacha, 
and  other  Turks.  Dogs,  a  keeper,  and  plenty  of 
game,  with  a  very  large  manor,  I  have— a  lake,  a 
boat,  house-room,  and  neat  mines." 


LETTER  LXXX1I. 

TO    B.    C.    DALL>8,    B8Q. 

«  Navitoid  Abbty,  BtffL  4, 1811 

11  My  Drab  Sib, 

"  I  am  at  present  anxious,  as  Cawthorn  seems  to 
wish,  to  have  a  small  edition  of  the  !'  Hints  from 
Horace"  published  immediately ;  but  the  Latin  (the 
most  difficult  poem  in  the  language)  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  very  particular  not  only  in  correcting 
the  proofs  with  Horace  open,  but  in  adapting  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  imitation  in  such  places  to 
the  original  as  may  enable  the  reader  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  allusion.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
ought  to  ask  you  to  do  this,  but  I  am  too  far  off  to 
do  it  for  myself;  and  if  you  can  condescend  to  my 


wo 


BYBOH'S  WORKS. 


school-hoy  erudition,  yen  vfll  oblige  me  by  letting 
this  thing  going,  though  you  will  smile  at  the  im- 
portance I  attach  to  it. 


*'  Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

"  Btbon." 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 


TO  MR.  MUKBAY. 


••  Si  —ml  Alter,  Note,  Sept.  5,  tni. 


"8m,   # 

••  The  time  seems  to  be  past  when  (as  Dr.  John- 
son said)  a  man  was  certain  to  *  hear  the  truth  from 
his  bookseller,*  for  you  have  paid  me  so  many  com- 
pliments, that  if  I  was  not  the  veriest  scribbler  on 
earth,  I  should  feel  affronted.  As  I  accept  your 
compliments,  it  is  but  fair  I  should  give  equal  or 
greater  credit  to  your  objections,  the  more  so,  as  I 
believe  them  to  be  well  founded.  With  regard  to 
the  political  and  metaphysical  parts,  I  am  afraid  I 
can  alter  nothing ;  but  I  have  high  authority  for  my 
errors  in  that  point,  for  even  the  Mneid  was  &poh- 
tieal  poem,  and  written  for  a  political  purpose ;  and 
u  to  my  unlucky  opinions  on  subjects  of  more  im- 
portance, I  am  too  sincere  in  them  for  recantation. 
On  8panish  affairs  I  have  said  what  I  saw,  and 
every  day  confirms  me  in  that  notion  of  the  result 
formed  on  the  spot;  and  I  rather  think  honest 
John  Bull  is  beginning  to  come  round  again  to  that 
sobriety  which  Massena's  retreat  had  begun  to  reel 
from  its  centre— the  usual  consequence  of  tmusual 
success.  So  you  perceive  I  cannot  alter  the  senti- 
ments; but  if  there  are  any  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  the  versification  you  would  wish  to  be 
made,  I  will  tag  rhymes  and  turn  stansas  as  much 
as  you  please.  As  for  the  *  orthodox,'  let  us  hope 
they  will  buy  on  purpose  to  abuse— you  will  forgive 
the  one,  if  they  will  do  the  other.  Ton  are  aware 
that  any  thing  from  my  pen  must  expect  no  quar- 
ter, on  many  accounts ;  and  as  the  present  publica- 
tion is  of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  former, 
we  must  not  be  sanguine. 

"  You  have  (riven  me  no  answer  to  my  question- 
tell  me  fairly,  did  you  show  the  MS.  to  some  of  your 
corps  ? — I  sent  an  introductory  stanza  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
to  be  forwarded  to  you ;  the  poem  else  will  open  too 
abruptly*  The  stanzas  had  better  be  numbered  in 
Roman  characters.  There  is  a  disquisition  on  the 
literature  of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  some  smaller 
poems,  to  come  in  at  the  close.  These  are  now  at 
Kewstead,  but  will  be  sent  in  time.  If  Mr.  D.  has 
lost  the  stanza  and  note  annexed  to  it,  write,  and  I 
will  send  it  myself.— rbu  tell  me  to  add  two  Cantos, 
but  I  am  about  to  visit  my  collieries  in  Lancashire 
on  the  15th  inst.,  which  is  so  unpoetical  an  employ 
ment  that  I  need  say  no  more.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  &c." 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

TO  ME.  DAXLAS. 


i  Abbey,  Saptnobar  7, 1811. 

"As  Oifford  has  been  ever  my  '  Magnus  Apollo,1 
any  approbation,  such  as  you  mention,  would,  of 
course,  be  more  welcome  than  ( all  Bokara's  vaunted 
gold,  than  all  the  gems  of  Samarkand.'  But  I  am 
sorry  the  MS.  was  shown  to  him  in  suoh  a  manner, 
and  I  had  written  to  Murray  to  say  as  much,  before 
I  was  aware  that  it  was  too  late. 

"  Your  objection  to  the  expression  '  oentral  line,' 


•n*v« 
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IcanonWmee*byMys^tfct*b<4mCfciUeHfaU 
left  England,  it  was  his  foil  intention  to  trnas 
Persia,  and  return  by  India,  which  he  could  aotkw 
done  without  passing  the  equinoetiaL 

"  The  other  errors  you  mention,  I  must  comets 
the  progress  through  the  pre**.    I  feel  honored  b 
the  wish  of  such  men  that  the  poem  should  be » 
tinued,  but  to  do  that,  I  must  return  to  Greece  at 
Asia;  I  must  have  a  warm  sun  and  t  blue  sky; I 
cannot  describe  scenes  so  dear  to  me  by  atea-ss. 
fire.    I  had  projected  an  additional  Cento  ita^ 
was  in  the  Troad  and  Constantinople,  sad  if  I  s» 
them  again,  it  would  go  on ;  but  under  existicf  a- 
cumstances  and  sensations,  I  have  neither  )»$ 
*  heart,  nor  voice '  to  proceed.    I  feel  that  «w  * 
all  right  as  to  the  metaphysical  part;  but  I  also  fe 
that  I  am  sincere,  ana  that  if  l  am  odIt  to*ii* 
1  ad  captandum  tw/pta,'  I  might  as  well  efltUoip- 
sine  at  once,  or  spin  oansonettas  for  VaaxhalL 
•        ••••••• 

My  work  most  make  its  way  as  well  as  it  can;  I 
know  I  have  every  thing  against  me— angry  p«3 
and  prejudices ;  but  if  the  poem  is  a/ptwa>  it  *x 
surmount  these  obstacles,  and  if  not,  it  decerns  ta 
fate.  Your  friend's  Ode  I  have  read-it  is  no  pus 
compliment  to  pronounce  it  far  superior  to  $"'*« 
the  same  subject,  or  to  the  merits  of  the  nev  ehaa- 
cellor.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  ma  ■ 
taste,  and  a  poet,  though  I  should  not  be  wilh? » 
say  it  was  fully  equal  to  what  might  be  erpec* 
from  the  author  of  *  Horm  Ionic*:  I  thank  yw  ■ 
it,  and  that  is  more  than  I  womlddofbr  asyctts 
Ode  of  the  present  day.  , 

"lam  very  sensible  of  your  good  wte.  »* 
indeed,  I  have  need  of  them.  My  whole  We  * 
been  at  variance  with  propriety,  not  to  say  deaoff< 
my  circumstances  are  become  involved;  my  mes» 
are  dead  or  estranged,  and  my  existence  a  dwrj 
void.  In  Matthews  I  have  lost  my « tuide,  pb^ 
pher,  and  friend:'  in  WingfieM  a  mend orttf* 
one  whom  I  could  have  wished  to  have  precedes  a 
his  long  journey.  . 

"  Matthews  was  indeed  an  extraordiasrj  w»i » 
has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  stranger  *>  ** 
ceive  such  a  man ;  there  was  the  stamp  of  a"** 
tality  in  all  he  said  or  did;  and  now  what  is  *< 
When  we  see  such  men  pass  away  and  **■•?". 
—men,  who  seem  created  to  display  what  the  uw 
tor  could  make  his  creatures,  gathered  foto  eomr 
tion,  before  the  maturity  of  minds  thstmigat  *£ 
been  the  pride  of  posterity,  what  are  we  toes*"*; 
For  my  own  part  I  am  bewildered.  To  nek™ 
much,  to  Hobhouse  every  thing.— My  poor  fl^ 
house  doted  on  Matthews.  For  me,  I  did not»* 
quite  so  much  as  I  honored  him ;  I  was  a*f  vj 
sensible  of  his  infinite  superiority,  that  thongs 
not  envy,  I  stood  in  awe  of  it  He,  HehW* 
Davies,  and  myself,  formed  a  coterie  of  our  ««* 
Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  Davie* is e wit  jods* 
of  the  world,  and  feels  as  much  as  such  a  ««*£ 
can  do;  but  not  as  Hobhouse  has  hstn  •J^T 
Davies,  who  is  not  a  scribler,  has  aiwsvs  bm* 
all  in  the  war  of  words,  and  by  his  osfofWJ 
era  at  once  delighted  and  kept  us  in  order.  »- 
myself  always  had  the  worst  of  it  with  AeJJJ 
two;  and  even  M.  yielded  to  the  clashing^- 
S.D.  But  I  am  talking  to  you  of  men, «  «** 
if  you  cared  about  suoh  beings.  t .  ^a 

*I  expect  mine  agent  down  on  the  14th  topwjj 
to  Lancashire,  where,  I  hear  from  all  <lnf]  jt* 
I  have  a  very  valuable  property  in  coals,  *«•  *  ^ 
intend  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Cambridge  » 
tober,  and  shall,  perhaps,  run  up  to  town.  *  *, 
four  invitations-Hto  Wales,  Dorset,  Csmbn^J 
Chester;  but  I  must  be  a  man  of  h***8* 'A  I 
quite  alone,  as  these  long  letters  Wjffgi* 
perceive,  by  referring  to  your  letter,  that  t*.  ^ 
from  the  author;  make  my  thanks  »*^®% 
him.  His  muse  is  worthy  a  nobler  then*.  ^ 
will  write,  as  usual,  I  hope.  I  wiehyou  jc- 
evening,  ^     «Antt»**c 
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LETTER  LXXXV. 

TOE.  C.  DALLAS,  B8Ci. 


771 


'Dhab  Six, 


n^ini. 


*'  I  rather  think  In  one  of  the  opening  stanza*  of 
Childe  Harold  there  is  this  line— 


LETTER  LXXXtllL 

TO  B.  0.  DALLAS,  ESQ. 


'DiaaSib, 
"  I  send  yon  a  motto—* 


No***!  11*7,  Sept  W,  MIL 


""TfaaMuthMiibiia] 

Now,  a  line  or  two  after,  I  have  a  repetition  of  the 
epithet  *  eutten  reverie ; '  so  (if  it  he  so)  let  ns  have, 
*  speechless  reverie/  or  'silent  reverie ;  *  but,  at  all 
events,  do  away  the  recurrence, 
"  Yours  ever, 
"  P.  8.  Perhaps,  as  '  reverie '  implies  eiienee  of  it- 
self, wayward,  downcast,  gloomy,  wrinkling,  joyless, 
may  be  better  epithets." 


«•», 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 

TO  KB.  XT7R&AY. 

M  NnnlMd  AUnjr ,  Nocto, 


M '  I/itohsa  c*  tin*  «pfc»  *  Bm,  4V 

If  not  too  long,  I  think  it  will  suit  the  book.  The 
passage  is  from  the  French  volume,  a  great  favorite 
with  me,  which  I  picked  up  in  the  Archipelago.  X 
don't  think  it  is  well  known  in  England.  Mouhron 
is  the  author,  but  it  is  a  work  sixty  years  old.  Good 
morning.    I  won't  take  up  your  time. 

"  Yours,  ever, 

"  Btbok." 


a  former  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  informs  me 
that  the  MS.  has  been  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Gifford,  most  eontvarv  to  my  wishes,  as  Mr.  D. 
could  have  explained,  and  as  my  own  letter  to  von 
did*  in  fast,  explain,  with  my  motives  for  objecting 
to  such  a  proceeding.  Some  late  domestio  events, 
of  which  you  are  probably  aware,  prevented  my  let- 
ter from  being  sent  before ;  indeed,  I  hardly  con- 
ceived yon  would  so  hastily  thrust  my  productions 
into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  who  could  be  as  little 
pleased  by  receiving  them,  as  their  author  is  at  their 
being  offered  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a  man. 

"My  address,  when  I  leave  Newstead,  will  be  to 
« Rochdale,  Lancashire ; '  but  I  have  not  yet  fixed  the 
day  of  departure,  and  I  will  apprise  you  when  ready 
tosetoffL 

"  You  have  placed  me  in  a  ridiculous  situation, 
bat  it  is  past,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  You  hinted  to  me  that  you  wished  some 
alterations  to  be  made ;  if  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics  or  religion,  I  will  make  them  with  great 
"  "I  am,  sir,  &c,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

TO  MB,  XUBJUT. 

«  Nev*»4  A*?,  **•  » ,  Nil. 

"  I  return  the  proof,  which  I  should  wish  to  be 
shown  to  Mr.  Dallas,  who  understands  typographical 
arrangements  much  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  do. 
The  printer  may  place  the  notes  in  his  oton  way,  or 
any  way,  so  that  they  are  out  of  my  way;  I  care 
nothing  about  types  or  margins. 

"If  you  have  any  communication  to  make,  I  shall 
be  here  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  longer. 

"lam,  sir,  &c,  &c" 


LETTER  LXXXVIT. 

TOE.   0.  DALLAS,  ESQ. 

«  Hew««d  AM*,  Sapt  IS,  Ml. 

"My  Data  8m, 

"  My  agent  will  not  be  here  for  at  least  a  week, 
and  even  afterwards  my  letters  will  be  forwarded  to 
Rochdale.  I  am  sorry  that  Murray  should  groan  on 
my  account,  though  Wo*  is  better  than  the  anticipa- 
tion of  applause,  of  which  men  and  books  are  gen- 
erally disappointed. 

"  The  notes  I  sent  are  merely  matter  to  be  divided, 
arranged,  and  published/br  notes  hereafter,  in  proper 
{Races ;  at  present  I  am  too  much  occupied  with 
earthly  cares,  to  waste  time  or  trouble  upon  rhyme, 
or  its  modern  indispensables,  annotations. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  when  at  leisure.    I 
have  written  to  abuse  Murray  for  showing  the  MS. 
to  Mr.  Gifford ;  who  must  certainly  think  K  was 
done  by  my  wish,  though  you  know  the  contrary. 
44  Believe  me,  yours  ever. 


LETTER  XC. 

TO   MB.    DALLAS. 

" N«w*nd  Atop,  Sept  17, 181L 

"  I  can  easily  exuse  your  not  writing,  as  you  have, 
I  hope,  someting  better  to  do,  and  yon  must  pardon 
my  frequent  invasions  on  your  attention,  because  I 
have  at  this  moment  nothing  to  interpose  between 
you  and  my  epistles. 

"  I  cannot  settle  to  any  thing,  and  my  days  pass, 
with  the  exception  of  bodily  exercise  to  some  extent, 
with  uniform  indolence,  and  idle  insipidity.  I  have 
been  expecting,  and  still  expect,  mv  agent,  when  I 
shall  have  enough  to  occupy  my  reflections  in  busi- 
ness of  no  very  pleasant  aspect.  Before  my  journey 
to  Rochdale,  you  shall  have  due  notice  where  to  ad- 
dress me — I  believe  at  the  post-office  of  that  town- 
ship. From  Murray  I  received  a  second  proof  of 
the  same  pages,  which  I  requested  him  to  show 
you,  that  any  thing  which  may  have  escaped  my  ob- 
servation may  be  detected  before  the  printer  lays  the 
corner-stone  of  an  errata  column. 

I  am  now  not  quite  alone,  having  an  old  ac- 
quaintance and  schoolfellow  with  me,  so  old,  indeed, 
that  we  have  nothing  new  to  say  on  any  subject,  ana 
yawn  at  each  other  in  a  sort  of  quiet  inquietude.  I 
near  nothing  from  Cawthorn,  or  Captain  Hobhouse, 
and  their  quarto — Lord  have  mercy  on  mankind! 
We  come  on  like  Cerberus  with  our  triple  publica- 
tions. As  for  myself,  by  myself,  I  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  comparison  to  Janus. 

*•  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  Murray  for  showing 
the  MS. ;  and  I  am  certain  Gifford  must  see  it  in  the 
same  light  that  I  do.  His  praise  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose :  what  could  he  say  r  He  could  not  spit  in 
the  face  of  one  who  had  praised  him  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  I  must  own  that  I  wish  to  have  the  im- 
pression removed  from  his  mind,  that  I  had  any  con-  ' 
cern  in  such,  a  paltry  transaction.     The  mora  1 


»w 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


think,  the  mora  it  disquiets  me;  so  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  scribbler, 
without  having  recourse  to  such  shifts  to  extort 
praise,  or  deprecate  censure.  It  is  anticipating,  it 
is  begging,  kneeling,  adulating— the  deril !  the 
devil  (the  devil !  and  all  without  my  wish,  and  con- 
trary to  my  express  desire.  I  wish  Murray  had  been 
tied  to  Payne's  neck  when  he  jumped  into  the  Pad- 
dington  Canal,  and  so  tell  him,— that  is  the  proper 
receptacle  for  publishers.  You  hare  thoughts  of 
settling  in  the  country,  why  not  try  Notts  ?  I  think 
there  are  places  which  would  suit  you  in  all  points, 
and  then  you  are  nearer  the  metropolis.  But  of 
this  anon.  "  I  am  yours,  &c' 


LETTER  XCI. 


to  b.  c.  Dallas,  bsq. 


>*,•*.  17, 18U. 

"Dbab  Sib, 

"  I  have  just  discovered  some  pages  of  observa- 
tions  on  the  modern  Greeks,  written  at  Athens,  by 
me,  under  the  title  of  *  Nodes  Attics.'  They  will 
do  to  cut  up  into  notes,  and  to  be  cut  up  afterwards, 
which  is  afl  that  notes  are  generally  good  for.  They 
were  written  at  Athens,  asyou  will  see  by  the  date. 
'*  lours  eyer, 

"B/ 


LETTER  XCII. 

TO  MB.  DALLAS. 


1  Attar,  Sapt.  U,  1811. 

"  1  have  shown  my  respect  for  your  suggestions  by 
a/ opting  them ;  but  I  have  made  many  alterations 
in  the  first  proof,  over  and  above;  as,  for  example: 

"  •  Oh  Thou,  la  AUaa  daem'd  of  hnvolr  With, 

« « 8km,  *m*d jm  q/l  by  ftttrr  ojrw  on  aaith, 

Maw,**.* 
•* « Yet  than  Pm  waniu'i  by  the  vaootad  rilL' 

and  so  on.  So  I  have  got  rid  of  Dr.  Lowth,  and 
'drunk  to  boot,'  and  very  glad  I  am  to  say  so.  I 
have  also  sullenixed  the  line  as  heretofore,  and  in 
short  I  have  been  quite  comfortable. 

"  Pray,  write ;  you  shall  hear  when  I  remove  to 
Lanes.  I  have  brought  you  and  my  friend  Juvenal 
Hodgson  upon  my  back,  on  the  score  of  revelation. 
Tou  are  fervent,  but  he  is  quite  plowing  ;  and  if  he 
takes  half  the  pains  to  save  his  own  soul,  which  he 
volunteers  to  redeem  mine,  great  will  be  his  reward 
hereafter.  I  honor  and  thank  you  both,  but  am 
convinced  by  neither.  Now  for  notes.  Besides 
those  I  have  sent,  I  shall  send  the  observations  on 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer's  remarks  on  the  modern 
Greek,  an  Albanian  song  in  the  Albanian  (not 
Greek)  language,  specimens  of  modern  Greek  from 
their  New  Testament,  a  comedy  of  Goldoni's  trans- 
lated, one  scene,  a  prospectus  of  a  friend's  book, 
and  perhaps  a  song  or  two,  all  in  Romaic,  besides 
their  Pater  Noster ;  so  there  will  be  enough,  if  not 
too  much,  with  what  I  have  already  sent.  Have 
you  received  the  *  Noctes  Atticse  ? '  I  sent  also  an 
annotation  on  Portugal.    Hobhouse  is  also  forth- 


LETTER  XCIII. 

TO   MB.    DALLAS. 


lAbbay,  Sept.  SJ,  1811. 


"Lisboa  is  the  Portuguese  word,  consequently 
*>•  yery  best     Ulissipont  is  pedantic;  and,  as  I 


have Hettat  and  Arcs  not  tone  before,  there  **M 
be  something  like  an  affectation  of  Greek  tost, 
which  I  wish  to  avoid,  since  I  shall  have  s  perOoaj 
quantity  of  modern  Greek  in  mv  notes,  as  sped- 
mens  of  the  tongue ;  therefore  Luboa  may  keep  in 
place.  Tou  are  right  about  the  'Hints;'  ue? 
must  not  precede  the  'Romaunt;'  but  Cavttan 
will  be  savage  if  they  don't;  however,  keep  As 
back,  and  him  in  good  humor,  if  we  can,  bat  does: 
let  him  publish. 

"  I  have  adopted,  I  believe,  most  of  your  ngge- 
tions,  but  *  Lisboa '  will  be  an  exception,  to  pm 
the  rule.  '  I  have  sent  a  quantity  of  notes,  m 
shall  continue;  but  pray  let  them  be  copied;  do 
devil  can  read  my  hand.  By-the-by,  I  do  not  men 
to  exchange  the  ninth  verse  of  the  '  Good  Nigta. 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  mv  dog  better  this  to 
brother  brutes,  mankind ;  ana  Argu*  we  knov  * 
be  a  fable.*  The  *  Cosmopolite'  was  sn  acquuitaa 
abroad.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  l» 
land.  It  is  an  amusing  little  volume,  and  full « 
French  flippancy.  I  read,  though  I  do  not  speak, 
the  language. 

I  wtU  be  angry  with  Murray.  It  was  a  book- 
selling, backshop,  Paternoster-row,  paltry  w> 
ceeding,  and  if  the  experiment  had  turned  oat  a*rt 
deserved,  I  would  have  raised  all  Fleet  street,  w 
borrowed  the  giant's  staff  from  St  Dnsitaii 
church,  to  immolate  the  betrayer  of  trust  I  k»" 
written  to  him  as  he  nerer  was  written  to  before  br 
an  author,  I'll  be  sworn,  and  I  hope  yon  will  am- 
plify my  wrath,  till  it  has  an  effect  upon  hint  T« 
tell  me  always  you  have  much  to  writs  abjat 
Write  it,  but  let  let  us  drop  metaphysies;-oataat 
point  we  shall  never  agree.  I  am  dull  and  dro«*> 
as  usual.  I  do  nothing,  and  even  that  nothing  ► 
tigues  me.    Adieu." 


LETTER  XCIV. 

TO  B.  O.  DALLAS,  ISQ 

»Ni  a  alwrtiisaj.  ■*.«,**• 

My  Dbab  Sib, 

"  In  a  stansa  towards  the  end  of  canto  nrtttkas 
is,  the  concluding  line, 

•  Sana  fafctar  bubble,  op,  and  e'ea  on  am  +**■' 

I  have  altered  it  as  follows : — 


"If  you  will  point  out  the  stansai  on  Cm** 
which  you  wish  recast,  I  will  send  yon  miB*ll,2 
Be  good  enough  to  address  your  letters  herV n» 
they  will  either  be  forwarded  or  saved  till  my  «*»": 
My  agent  comes  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  t«  °* 
immediately.  ...  ^ 

"The  press  must  not 
my  seeing  the  ] 
do  you  Hunk 

stansas  on  "V  AmA«.  <  *  iuvwu  *•  ^—.r  .^ 
any  improper  allusions,  as  I  merely  wish  t°J~?g 
an  example  of  wasted  wealth,  and  the  ieW^T 
which  arose  in  surveying  the  most  desolate  ma**" 
in  the  most  beautiful  spot  I  ever  beheld.  . 

•«  Pray  keep  Cawthorn  back ;  he  was  not  to  wp 
till  November,  and  even  that  will  be  two  *g» 
too  soon.  I  am  sorry  my  hand  is  uninW^J 
but  I  can  neither  deny  your  accusation,  nor J**\ 
the  cause  of  it.— It  u  a  sad  scrawl,  a^/j 
perilous  quantity  of  annotation  hath  t^.JfJL^ 
think  almost  enough,  with  the  specimens  oiw* 
"  mean  to  annex.  ._&- 

"  I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  neTC 
and  allegories  of  rocks  and  beaches ;  we  snau. 
go  to  the  bottom  together,  so  'let  us  eat  ana  ai* 


LHTTEB8. 


m 


'  to-morrow,  Ac'  I  am  as  comfortable  in  my 
sed  as  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to  sleep 
tn  to  be  awake. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Murray ;  I  hope  he  is 
Earned  of  himself.  He  sent  me  a  vastly  com- 
mentary epistle,  with  a  request  to  alter  the  two, 
d  finish  another  canto.  I  sent  him  as  civil  an 
swer  as  if  I  had  been  engaged  to  translate  by  the 
eet,  declined  altering  any  thing  in  sentiment, 
t  offered  to  tag  rhymes,  and  mend  them  as  long 
he  liked. 

"  I  will  write  from  Rochdale  when  I  arrive,  if  my 
"airs  allow  me ;  but  I  shall  be  so  busy  and  savage 

I  the  time,  with  the  whole  set,  that  my  letters 

II  be  as  pettish  as  myself.  If  so,  lay  the  blame 
i  coal  ana  coal-heavers.  Very  probably  I  may 
oceed  to  town  by  way  of  Newstead  on  mv  return 
>m  Lanes.  I  mean  to  be  at  Cambridge  in  Movem- 
r,  so  that  at  all  events  we  shall  be  nearer.  I  will 
tt  apologise  for  the  trouble  I  have  given,  and  do 
ve  you,  though  I  ought  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  worn 
it  my  politest  periods,  and  can  only  say  that  I  am 
ry  much  obliged  to  you. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  always, 

"  Bybon." 


LETTER  XCV. 

TOB.O.  DALLAS,  E8Q. 


"Kewotsad  Abbey,  Oat  U,  18L 

"I  have  returned  from  Lanes,  and  ascertained 
that  my  property  there  may  be  made  very  valuable, 
but  various  circumstances  very  much  circumscribe 
my  exertions  at  present.  I  shall  be  in  town  on 
business  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  perhaps 
at  Cambridge  before  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  of 
my  movements  you  shall  be  regularly  apprised. 
Tour  objections  I  have  in  part  done  away  by  altera- 
tions, which  I  hope  will  suffice ;  and  I  have  sent 
two  or  three  additional  stanzas  for  both*'  Fyties.*  I 
have  been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have 
lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times ;  but '  I 
have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grief,'  and  *  supped 
full  of  horrors '  till  I  have  become  callous,  nor  nave 
I  tear  left  for  an  event  which  five  years  ago  would 
"'i.    «i 


i  Abbey,  Oct,  10, 1811. 

Dbak  Si*, 

"Stanzas  xxiv.,  xxvi.,  xxix.,  though  crossed, 
rast  stand  with  their  alterations.  The  other  three 
re  cut  out  to  your  wishes.*  We  must,  however, 
ave  a  repetition  of  the  proof,  which  is  the  first.  I 
ill  write  soon.  "  Yours  ever, 

«•  B." 

"  P.  S.  Yesterday  I  returnee!  from  Lanes." 


•  The  bllowtog  am  Urn  ax  huuu  at  they  originally  alood.    Thoi 
jipeutog  below,  m  xxlv.,  xxvL,  xxix.,  appeared  to  the  poem,  to  an  altered 
a**,  numbered  there  aa  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvL,  of  the  Am  canto.    Tot 
orbed  babw  xxv.,  xxvIL,  and  xxvfiL, 

XXIV. 


Oh,  doom  dlapanabic  «■*•  Britbh  aye  I 
With  diadem  htghl  Foolscap,  lo  I  a  Semi, 
A  Ikde  fiewi  thateeoAs  ltieeasuntly, 
There  aittba  parchment  rube  amyed,  aad  by 
HbaMe  b  hmff  a  aaal  and  eabb  scroll, 
When  Masoned  glares  a  name  spelt  Welleelty  i 
And*  -       - 


XXV. 

b  |ddaa  chanclan,  richt  a 
Pirn  on  the  Oft  appeared!  one  «  June* ; n 
Than  certain  other  glorious  oamca  we  find ; 
(Widen  rhyme  eompelkth  ma  to  place  below :) 
DoB  vlemra  I  baaVd  by  a  vanquWied  few, 
Wheedled  by  eanynga  tongues  of  b*reb  dot, 
Stand,  worthy  ef  each  other,  in  a  row, 
Sin  Arthur,  Harry,  aad  tha  dbnud  Hew 
Dalrymple,  aaely  wight,  aore  dupe  of  l*  other  tew. 

XXVI. 
Convention  b  the  dwatry  demon  styled 
That  failed  the  enigma  In  Marblva'a  dome ; 
Of  brain*  (if  braina  they  had)  be  them  teguBed, 
And  tamed  a  naUoat  ahallow  Joy  to  gloom. 
For  weO  1  wot,  when  Brat  the  newt  del  come, 
That  Vliomm'a  Add  by  Gaul  wu  bat ; 
For  paragraph  ne  paper  ecarce  had  room, 
Bach  panne  teemed  lor  our  triumphant  boat, 
n  Courier,  Chronicle,  aad  eke  In  Morning  Poet. 

XXVII. 
Bat  when  Convention  aant  hb  handy  work, 
foes,  tongnco)  awtthanrta,  combined  to  wutl  uproar  | 
Mayor,  alderman,  hid  down  tb»  opUAad  fax  j 
The  beach  of  Bbbepa  half  forgot  to  anon  j 
Swm  Cebbett,  who  far  one  whob  weak  farbaaa 


LBTTBB  XCVI. 
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have  bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth. 
as  though  I  were  to  experience  in  mv  youth  the 
greatest  misery  of  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me, 
and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  I  am  withered. 
Other  men  can  always  take  refuge  in  their  families; 
I  have  no  resource  but  my  own  reflections,  ana 
they  present  no  prospect  here  or  hereafter,  except 
the  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving  my  betters.  I  am 
indeed  very  wretched,  and  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
so,  as  you  know  I  am  not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibility. 
"  Instead  of  tiring  yourself  with  my  concerns,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  your  plans  of  retirement.  I 
suppose  you  would  not  like  to  be  wholly  shut  out 
of  society  ?  Now  I  know  a  large  village  or  small 
town,  about  twelve  miles  off,  where  your  family 
would  have  the  advantage  of  very  genteel  society, 
without  the  hazard  of  being  annoyed  by  mercantile 
affluence ;  where  you  would  meet  with  men  of  infor- 
mation and  independence ;  and  where  I  have  friends 
to  whom  I  should  be  proud  to  introduce  you.  Then 
are  besides,  a  coffee-room,  assemblies,  &c,  &c, 


Tequeadou  aught,  ouee  mora  a 
And  bit  hb  derlbh  oaffl  agon,  ud  aware 
With  fat  each  treaty  aeverahmikl  ha  kept, 
Than  bant  Ike  smmat-  beset,  ami  roared  and  raged,  aad-abptl  II 

XXVUI. 
Than  unto  heaven  appealed  the  people;  heaven, 
Winch  lovea  tha  Ibgea  of  oar  gracious  king, 


Inquiry  abouhl  be  held  about  tha  thing. 
But  mercy  cloaked  tha  baboa  beneath  her  wing; 
And  aa  they  apand  oar  lorn  ao  epaied  we  them. 
(Where  waa  tha  pity  of  our  atree  far  Byng  r)  t 
Yet  knaves,  net  ideate,  abould  tha  bw  condemn. 
Ttrnttv^yegellejalknaihtol  and  mem  y<mr  lodges'  f  lilawsj 


XXIX. 

Bat  ever  ataee  that  martial  eytiod  met, 
Britannia  akkene,  Chora  I  at  thy  name; 
And  folks  to  oflba  at  the  tnention  sweat, 
Aad  fain  would  Mush,  if  hiueb  they  eould,  for  abuse. 
How  will  poalerity  the  deed  praclaim  I 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow  nathme  enter, 
To  vbw  them  cbamplmta  cheated  of  tbrfr  tame, 
By  bea  In  fight  oVrthrown,  yet  vklora  here, 
Where  acorn  her  Anger  poiufa  through  many  a  eemmg  ycarP 

Orlgtaally,  tha  "  Btde  page  "  and  "yeoman n  ofChOde  Harold,  Cento  L, 
were  introduced  to  the  following  staiuas,  which  were  afterward!  erased  I 
And  of  hb  train  there  waa  a  henchman  page, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  eerved  hb  master  well ; 
And  often  would  hb  prankaome  prate  engage 
Chine  Burun'a  ear  when  hb  proud  heart  old  twett 
With  euUen  thuughta  that  ha  dbdaln*d  to  teO. 
Then  would  he  emUe  oa  him,  and  Ahrya  J  aniDed, 

ffift^wt  beast,"  a  figure  for  the  mob ;  I  think  Aral  need  by  BmeBsat  fcl 
hb  "  Adventures  of  an  Atom.'*  Horace  haa  the  "  Bella  moborera  capttam." 
In  England,  fortunate  enongh,  the  Illustrious  mobulty  have  net  even  eev. 

t  By  thte  query  k  b  not  meant  that  out  foolish  generab  abould  have  bean 
■hot,  but  that  Byug  might  have  been  spared :  though  tha  one  suffered  aad  Sat 
others  temped,  probably  far  Candida's  ration,   "pom-  muomngw  fes 

1  InthcMS.theijanya ''Rdblo"  and  *'R«jpert'»had  | 
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which  bring  people  together.  My  mother  had  a 
house  there  some  yean,  and  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  economy  of  Southwell,  the  name  of  this 
little  commonwealth.  Lastly,  you  will  not  be  very 
remote  from  me;  and  though  I  am  the  very  worst 
companion  for  young  people  in  the  world,  this  ob- 
jection would  not  apply  to  you,  whom  I  could  see 
frequently.  Tour  expenses,  too,  would  be  such  as 
best  suit  your  inclinations,  more  or  less,  as  you 
thought  proper ;  but  very  little  would  be  requisite 
to  enable  you  to  enter  into  all  the  gayeties  of  a 
country  life.    Tou  could  be  as  quiet  or  bustling  as 

Jon  liked,  and  certainly  as  well  situated  as  on  the 
ikes  of  Cumberland,  unless  you  hare  a  particular 
wish  to  be  picturesque. 

"  Pray,  is  your  Ionian  friend  in  town  ?  Tou  hare 
promised  me  an  introduction. — Yon  mention  haying 
consulted  some  friends  on  the  MSS. — Is  not  this 
contrary  to  our  usual  way  ?  Instruct  Mr.  Murray 
not  to  allow  his  shopman  to  call  the  work  '  Child  of 
Harrow's  Pilgrimage !!!!!'  as  he  has  done  to  some 
of  my  astonished  friends,  who  wrote  to  inquire  after 
my  tanity  on  the  occasion,  as  well  they  might.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  Murray,  whom  I  scolded 
heartily. — Must  I  write  more  notes  ?— -Are  there 
not  enough  ?— Cawthora  must  be  kept  back  with 
the  'Hints/— I  hope  he  is  getting  on  with  Hob- 
house's  quarto.    Good  evening. 

"Tours  ever,  &c.M 


"Hi  i  a  Hi  11*9.  o«.  n,  an. 
'  Tou  will  begin  to  deem  me  a  moat  liberal  tat- 
respondent;  bat  as  my  letter*  are  free,  you  will 
overlook  their  frequency.  I  have  aent  you  answers 
in  prose  and  verse  to  all  your  late  communicatkma, 
ana  though  I  am  invading  your  ease  again,  I  don't 
know  why,  or  what  to  put  down  that  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  already.  I  am  growing  nervous 
(how  you  will  laugh!)— bat  it  »  true,— really, 
wretchedly,  ridiculously,  fine-Udically  wwwsi.— 
Tout  climate  kills  me ;  I  can  neither  read,  write, 
nor  amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My  days  axe 
listless,  and  my  nights  restless ;  I  have  very  seldom 
any  society,  and  when  I  have,  I  run  out  of  it.  At 
4  this  present  writing,'  there  are  in  the  nest  room 
three  ladies,  and  I  nave  stolen  away  to  write  this 
grumbling  letter.  I  don't  know  that  I  shan't  end 
with  insanity,  for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in  arrang- 
ing my  thoughts  thst  perplexes  me  strangely ;  but 
this  looks  more  like  silliness  than  madness,  as 
Scope  Daviea  would  facetiously  remark  in  his  cost- 
soling  manner.  I  must  try  tne  hartshorn  of  your 
company ;  and  a  session  of  Parliament  would  suit 
me  well,— any  thing  to  cure  me  of  conjugating  tne 
accursed  verb 


WbH  aught  tot  from  bis  young  Dps  archly  fell, 
Tbs  gloomy  film  from  Harold's  eye  beguiled. 


Bkn  and  om  yaamaa  only  dU  ha  take 
To  tea  vol  eastward  to  a  for  coontrie ; 
And  (hough  to  My  wm  grieved  to  have  the  lake. 
On  whoM  blr  burin  ho  grow  fan  infancy, 
Buaons  ha  Brie  heart  bent  merrily, 
Wkh  hops  of  foreign  nations  to  behold. 
And  many  thing*  right  marvellous  lo  nee, 
Of  which  our  mating  tin  whn  oft  have  told. 
From  MantevBle       •       ••*•• 


To,  who  would  mora  at  Spain  and  Spaniards  know, 
Sbjnts,  satnta,  Banquet,  arte,  aneedotoi,  and  war, 
Go,  Me  ye  bean  to  Pnteraostsr-row,-- 
Am  they  not  written  hi  to  boke  of  Carr  ? 
Omen  Erin's  knight,  and  Europe's  wandering  star  I 
Than  listen,  tendon,  to  to  Man  of  Ink, 
Bear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  sad  wrote  ilkr— 
All  these  are  eoop'tl  within  one  Quarto's  brink, 
This  borrow,  steal,  (don't  buy)  and  tdl  us  what  you  think. 

Ths  second  paragraph  In  the  umbos  was  originally  thus: 
"H  has  been  suggested  to  no by  Mends,  on  whose  opinions  1  oet  a  high 
Value,  Oat  In  to  SaSdoue  character  of  'Chllde  Harold,'  1  may  incur  to  sua. 
)fc«n of  bavburdtawu 'from  myself.'  Thk  1  beg  leave,  once  far  all,  to  da- 
•tela.  I  wanted  a  character  to  give  some  connections  to  to  poem,  and  to 
one  adopted  suited  my  purpose  as  well  as  any  other.  In  some  very  trivial 
paifkulan,  and  those  merely  local,  there  might  be  groonds  for  such  an  idea 
out,  In  to  main  points,  1  afcould  hope  none  whatever.  My  tender  wll  ob- 
ajrve  that  when  to  author  speaks  fat  bis  own  person,  be  sssumes  a  very  dif- 
.treat  tons  flan  that  of 


•The  6 


•  thing,  to  man  without  a  friend,' 


•tieeattS  death  bed  deprived  him  of  his  nearest  connexions. 
M I  erave  pardon  for  this  egotism,  which  proceeds  from  my  wish  to  dfauard 
n  of  it  to  to  text" 


The  note  to  Canto  I.,  stansa  xxL,  was  hi  to  manuscript  as  fellows  t 
«Uaawetseraowttfnet,tbatin  to  year  180S,  to  ssseadaetlons  In 
■bests  of  Lhbon  and  Its  vicinity  were  not  confined  by  the  Furtugtteee  to  their 
oajatiyuaa;  but  tot  Englishmen  were  daily  butchered  i  and  so  far  from  re» 
aeaa  befog  obtained,  ere  were  requested  not  to  Interfere  if  we  perceived  any 
aasnairiot  defending  himself  against  hit  silks,  t  was  once  slopped  In  to 
way  to  to  theatre  at  eight  o'clock  In  to  evening,  when  the  ■tracts  were  not 
aure  empty  than  toy  generally  are  at  that  hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop, 
and  In  a  carriage  with  a  Mend  j  had  we  not  fortunately  been  armed,  I  have 
•otto  hast  doubt  totweaheukl  have  •adorned  a  ode'  instead  of  teilmg 
ens.  Wo  base  beard  wonders  of  to  Portuguese  lately,  and  their  gallantry. 
Pray  Uneven  h  continue  I  yet  •  would  h  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  efl  wen 
fall  I  *  They  must  fight  a  gnat  many  boon  '  by  Shrewsbury  dock,'  before 
she  namber  of  their  slain  equals  that  of  our  countrymen  butchered  by  IT 
kind  creatures,  now  metamorphosed  Into  'eaeadores,'  and  what  net.  1 
namely  state  a  foet,  net  ooaftned  to  Portugal;  for  in  SJrily  and  Malta  we  an 
fcasshsd  sa  tha  heat  at  a  haidsome  avenge  nightly,  and  not  a  Sanaa 
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Maltese  Is  ever  pooJshed  I  The  neglect  of  prutaeuoa  is  d 
government  and  governors ;  far  the  murders  are  as  satoebaa  sa  the  nana 
that  sbmeo  npsa  toss,  and  to  apathy  tot  ovetlcohs  tony  The  rwagiaas, 
It  a  to  he  hoped,  are  complhasnted  wfch  to « Forlorn  Hope,'— If  ass  usiisiea 
an  beans  brave,  (Han  to  nat  of  their  Mod,  m  a  cainur  J  |naj  let  ton  aV 
playb.  But  them  u  a  Mbn^ptioo  for  these  '  d/MoWcoXau'  (*«J  »»«* 
not  bo  ashamed  of  the  epithet  once  applied  to  to  Spartans  ;)  and  at  Sa 
charitable  patronymics,  from  osteotatiouB  A.  to  dtaVfrat  2L,  aad  1L  la.  SA 
from  an  •  Admirer  of  Talor,'  an  la  tso^aanon  for  to  Baa  at  LtoydV,  anl 
to  honor  of  Brinsh  benevolence.    Weill  wo  have  foogni,unri*anauua, 


«o  over  again  I   LA*  Law  Chi,  0a  C 
t  *  grow  older,  we  grow  never  to  bet 


lol  all  thai  is  to  bed 

of  to  World.)  as  we  '  grow  older,  we  grow  never  to  batter.*  h  weald  be 
pleasant  to  learn  who  will  subacribe  for  us,  In  or  about  the  year  WIS,  aad 
what  nation  will  send  fifty  tboniand  men.  Brat  to  be  (Wchnatod  to  toeaphai, 
and  tlwu  decimated  again  (m  to  Irish  foshbm,  nine  out  of  sat)  In  to  'baj 
ofhouor;*  which,  as  Sergeant  Kite  says,  h  umatrtenhly  buyer  and  a*e> 
coomodious  than  to  '  bed  of  Wan.'  Then  they  aaat  have  a  pent  to  wto 
to  *  Vafon  of  Don  Peroral,'  and  generously  bestow  the  aroam  of  to  warn 
and  widely  printed  quarto,  to  rebugd  to '  BsoVryad  *  aad  to  « Cui  ■njua.' 
or  fumah  new  kOtt  for  to  kalfausatod  Highlander*.  Lord  Wefingaa. 
however,  has  enacted  marvels ;  aad  so  did  ha  oriental  brother,  whom  I  saw 
cbnri^ering  over  the  Fraocb  nag,  end  beard  c&pptag  bed  Sfaasah,  aSarBaV 
cning  a?  to  speech  of  s  patriotic  cobbler  of  Cada,  on  to  evuat  of  above 
entiy  faito  that  ehy,  and  the  exit  of  some  Sve  toasand  bold  Britons  out  4 
iMs  <bntofall  pondhle  worid*.'  Sorely  wen  we  masted  bow  so  daanss  of 
that  same  victory  of  Talavera;  and  a  victory  it  sandy  was  seeacvham,far 
every  body  dafcned  fe.  The  Baanab  despatch  aad  nab  caMbCasnaX 
and  made  no  gnat  aaattooof  to  Vaooant}  to  Preach  caBed  a  aaan,  S» 
my  gnat  discomfiture,— for  a  Freuch  consul  stopped  my  nwoth  to  Ossses 
with  a  Paris  Gasette,  just  ee  I  bad  kJHod  Sghastina  'n  buckram,'  aad  Bag 
Joseph  'in  Kendall  green  *)— aad  we  have  not  yet  detornaaed  aaat  to  esl 
it,  or  aaeoe ;  for,  eeraa,  it  was  none  of  our  own.  Bawfasa,  Msassaa^  a> 
neat  b  a  gnat  comfort  j  aad  as  we  have  not  beta  la  to  hahfe  of  paaaiaf 
for  some  yean  pas^  no  wonder  we  ara  a  lhth  awkward  at  una.  No  dona 
we  shall  Improve;  or,  If  not,  we  have  only  to  ato  to  ear  abj  amy  of  a*a> 


The  following  not*  to  Canto  II.,  aaeai  *al,  van  n  an  origanl  naafr 

•*  In  this  age  of  bigotry,  when  to  puritan  and  priest  h**u  ilisngud  aaaa, 
and  to  wretobed  eathobc  Is  vailed  wkh  to  'sins of  ha  fsthaa,'  ana  ass* 
generauons  far  beyond  to  pale  of  to  oonanandmenst,  to  cent  of  oabasom 


let  it  be  remembered,  tot  to  spirit  toy  breathe  is  d 
skepticism;  that  be  who  has  seen  to  Greek  and  Motka 


eupprscbni 


tending  for  mastery  over  to  former  shrines  of  Poiytolaay-wfao  baa  left  hi 
Ms  own  eouotry  '  Pharisees  thanking  God  tot  toy  wen  not  putsaaas  ant 
sinners,'  andSpamards  in  theirs,  abhorring  the  hentka,  who  have  hohaa 
ton  In  totr  need  ^-wffl  be  not  a  Hale  uswBdend,  ead  bsgia  to  tbaA  tot 
as  only  oat  of  them  can  be  right,  toy  may  most  of  them  b»  wrung.  Wab 
regard  to  morals,  and  to  aflbet  of  reflgtan  on  menktml,  R  eapenn,  baa  aft 
hhtorisal  testimony,  to  have  bad  has  eSeot  fas  making  to 
bars,  than  inducing  that  cordial  Oirisuan  attorns**  bet 
schismatics.  The  Turks  and  Quakers  mn  to  aaat 
pays  his  herata:  to  to  former,  be  nay  any  boa?,  ' 
pkaaa;  aad  to  nfM  smefti  and  devout  unanaarof 
llvn 


When  stall  too  be  at  Cambridge?  To 
Ainted,  I  think,  that  your  Mend  Bland  ii  re 
from  Holland.    I  have  always  had  a  great  : 


5?    Yon  hare 
i  returned 

, great  respect 

for  his  talents,  and  for  all  that  I  hare  neard  of  his 
character ;  but  of  me,  I  believe,  he  knows  nothing, 
except  that  he  heard  my  sixth-form  repetitions  ten 
months  together,  at  the  average  of  two  lines  a 
morning,  and  those  never  perfect.  I  remembered 
him  and  his  'Slaves'  as  I  passed  between  Capes 
Matapan,  St.  Angelo,  and  his  Isle  of  Ceriga,  and  I 
always  bewailed  the  absence  of  the  Anthology.  I 
suppose  he  will  now  translate  Vondel,  the  JDutch 
Shakspeare,  and  <  Oysbert  van  Amstel '  will  easily 
be  accommodated  to  our  stage  in  its  present  state ; 
and  I  presume  he  saw  the  Dutch  poem,  where  the 
lore  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  is  compared  to  the 
passion  of  Christ;  also  the  love  of  Lucifer  for  Eve, 
and  other  varieties  of  Low  Country  literature.  No 
doubt  you  will  think  me  erased  to  talk  of  such 
things,  but  they  are  all  in  black  and  white  and  good 
jpepute  on  the  banks  of  every  canal  from  Amsterdam 
to  Alkmaar.  "  Tours  ever, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  My  Poesy  is  in  the  hands  of  its  various 
publishers;  but  the  '  Hints  from  Horace/  (to  which 
1  have  subjoined  some  savage  lines  on  Methodism, 
and  ferocious  notes  on  the  vanity  of  the  triple  Edi- 
tor? of  the  Edin.  Annual  Register,)  my  '  Minis,'  I 
say,  stand  still ;  and  why  ?— I  have  not  a  friend  in 
the  world  (but  you  and  Drury)  who  can  construe 
Horace's  Latin,  or  my  English,  well  enough  to 
adjust  them  for  the  press,  or  to  correct  the  proofs 
in  a  grammatical  way.  So  that,  unless  you  have 
bowels  when  you  return  to  town,  (I  am  too  far  off 
to  do  it  for  myself.)  this  ineffable  work  will  be  lost 
to  the  world  for — I  don't  know  how  many  weeks. 

" '  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimase '  must  wait  till 
Murray'*  is  finished.  He  is  making  a  tour  in  Mid- 
dlesex, and  is  to  return  soon,  when  high  matter 
may  be  expected.  He  wants  to  have  it  in  quarto, 
which  is  a  cursed  unsaleable  size ;  but  it  is  pestilent 
long,  and  one  must  obey  one's  bookseller.  I  trust 
Murray  will  pass  the  Paddington  Canal  without 
being  seduced  by  Payne  and  Mackinlay's  example, 
— I  say  Payne  and  Mackinlay,  supposing  that  the 
partnership  held  good.  Drury,  the  villain,  has  not 
written  to  me ;  *  I  am  never  (as  Mrs.  Lumpkin  says 
to  Tony)  to  be  gratified  with  the  monster's  dear 
wild  notes.' 

"So  you  are  going  (going  indeed!)  into  orders. 
You  must  make  your  peace  with  the  Eclectic  Re- 
viewers—they  accuse  you  of  impiety,  I  fear,  with 
injustice.  Demetrius,  the  'Sieger  of  Cities,'  is 
here,  with  'Gilpin  Horner.'  The  painter  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  portraits  he  already  painted  are 
(by  anticipation)  very  like  the  new  animals. — 
write,  and  send  me  your  ' Love  Song ' — but  I  want 
* paulo  majora '  from  you.  Make  a  dash  before  you 
are  a  deacon,  and  try  a  dry  publisher. 
"  Tours  always, 


LETTER  XCYIII. 

TO  ft.  O.  DALLAS,  B8Q. 

"Oetofcerl4,lSlL 
•0&AB  Sift, 

"  Stanza  ix.,  for  Canto  II.  somewhat  altered,  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  in  a  former  stanza. 

DL 
"'Hm  too  l-wfaeee  fore  and  Bfc  together  Sad, 
BrahftMknitBloiiiDdiTeiBfiiii- 
fated  viStmp  tout,  and  eaa  1  deem  ttee  dead, 
Wht»  baay  M—Biy  Sjahaa  e'er  ay  baata  t 
WeB— 1  wttl  dream  that  era  nap  meet  ageh, 
AodVeotbavWaatomrTaeaiXfaieajt; 


IfaHMofiD^wsMSmwtt 

Baaakmar. 
Wha«Ver  beeide  Futurity*  bate*  ,• 


7W 


IN*  eae'twenlta  enough  to  aaatfaj  aft*  Meat!' 

"I  think  it  proper  to  state  to  you,  that  this 
stanza  alludes  to  an  event  which  has  taken  place 
since  my  arrival  here,  and  not  to  the  death  of  anj 
male  friend.  "  Tours, 


LETTER  XCIX. 

TO  ft.  0.  DALLAS,  B8Q. 

«•  Newetead  Abbe*  Oat.  M,  1SU. 

"  I  am  on  the  wins  for  Cambridge.  Thence,  after 
a  short  stay,  to  London.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to -keep  an  account  of  all  the  MSS.  you  receive,  for 
fear  of  omission  ?  Have  you  adopted  the  three 
altered  stsnsas  of  the  latest  proof  ?  I  can  do  noth- 
ing more  with  them. — I  am  glad  you  like  the  new 
ones. — Of  the  last,  and  of  the  trio,  I  sent  you  a 
new  edition— to-day  *  fresh  note.  The  lines  of  the 
second  sheet  I  fear  must  stand;  I  will  give  you 
reasons  when  we  meet. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  ever, 

"Btboh." 


LETTER  C. 

TO  ft.  0.  DALLAS,  ESQ. 
"DBAft  Sift,  — ■".        - 

"1  send  you  a  conclusion  to  the  whole.    In  a 
stanza  towards  the  end  of  Canto  I.,  in  the  line, 

1  Oh,  kw«a  (to  eaxttaat  and  teJeeaaf  the  mo*/ 

I  shall  alter  the  epithet  to  J  esteemed  the  most.' 
The  present  stanzas  are  for  the  end  of  Canto  II. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  week  I  shall  be  at  No.  8, 
my  old  lodgings,  in  St.  James's  street,  where  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
"  Tours  ever, 


LETTER  CI. 

TO  ft.  O.  DALLAS,  B8Q. 

«  8,  St.  Jamca  aftmt,  Oct.  SI,  BU 

41  Deas  Sis, 

"  I  have  already  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time 
that  there  needs  no  excuse  on  your  part,  but  a  great 
many  on  mine,  for  the  present  interruption.  I  nave 
altered  the  passages  according  to  your  wish.  With 
this  note  I  send  a  few  stanzas  on  a  subject  which 
has  lately  occupied  much  of  my  thoughts.  They 
refer  to  the  death  of  one  to  whose  name  you  are  a 
stranger,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  interested. 
I  mean  them  to  complete  the  present  volume.  They 
relate  to  the  same  person  wnom  I  have  mentioned 
in  Canto  II.,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.* 

"I  by  no  means  intend  to  identify  myself  ^rith 
Harold,  but  to  deny  all  connexion  with  him.  If  in 
parts  I  may  be  thought  to  have  drawn  from  myself, 
believe  me  it  is  but  in  parts,  and  I  shall  not  own 
even  to  that.  As  to  the  '  Monastic  dome,'  &c,  I 
thought  those  circumstances  would  suit  him  as  well 
as  any  other,  and  I  could  describe  what  I  had  seen 
better  than  I  could  invent.  I  would  not  be  such  a 
fellow  as  I  have  made  my  hero  for  the  world. 
"Yours  ever, 

«B." 


»  Mr .  EdteeUm.   to  tte  Letter  Utowtoj, 
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LETTBB  CIL 


TO  MISS  PIOOT. 


mt  ^  "  Cambridge,  Oct.  a,  mi. 

"Deaji  Madam, 

••  I  am  about  to  write  to  you  on  a  silly  subject, 
and  yet  I  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  re- 
member a  cornelian,*  which  some  years  ago  I  con- 
signed to  Miss  •  *  •  •,  indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now 
I  am  going  to  make  the  most  selfish  and  rude  of 
requests.  The  person  who  gave  it  to  me,  when  I 
was  very  young,  is  dead,  and  though  a  long  time 
has  elapsed  since  we  met,  as  it  was  the  only  memorial 
I  possessed  of  that  person,  (in  whom  I  was  very 
much  interested,)  it  nas  acquired  a  value  by  this 
event  I  could  have  wished  it  never  to  have  borne  in 
my  eyes.    If,  therefore,  Miss  •  •  •  •  should  have 

K reserved  it,  I  must,  under  these  circumstances, 
eg  her  to  excuse  my  requesting  it  to  be  transmitted 
to  me  at  No.  8,  St.  James's  street,  London,  and  I 
will  replace  it  by  something  she  may  remember  me 
by  eoually  well.  As  she  was  always  so  kind  as  to 
feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  him  that  formed  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  you  may  tell  her  that 
the  giver  of  that  cornelian  died  in  May  last  of  a 
consumption,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  making  the 
sixth,  within  four  months,  of  friends  and  relatives 
that  I  have  lost— between  May  and  the  end  of 
August.  *'  Believe  me,  dear  Madam, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

,  «  „     »  "Byboh. 

"  P.  8.    I  go  to  London  to-morrow." 


knowing  whether  you  avow  the  insnh  eestrfat.  a 
the  passages  alluded  to. 

"  It  is  needless  to  suggest  to  your  lordship  tfc 
propriety  of  keeping  our  correspondence  start 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Your  lordship's  very  humble  servant, 
^  ««  Thomas  Moosx 

"  22,  Molesworth  street" 


LETTER  CTV. 


TO  MR.   MOORE. 


'Sir, 


"Cu*iUfe,Otf.V,IfiL 


LETTER  CIILt 

MR.  MOORE  TO  LORD  BYRON. 


♦'My  Lord, 


"  Down,  January  1, 1810. 


"  Having  just  seen  the  name  of  « Lord  Byron  • 
prefixed  to  a  work,  entitled  *  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,'  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  lie  it  given  to  a  public  statement  of  mine,  re- 
specting an  affair  with  Mr.  Jeffery  some  years  since, 
I  bee  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me 
whether  I  may  consider  your  lordship  as  the  author 
of  this  publication. 

"I  shall  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  return  to  London 
for  a  week  or  two ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  trust 
your  lordship  will  not  deny  me  the  satisfaction  of 


t  Thi  above  letter  tu  transmitted  by  Mr.  Moon  to  a  friend  of  hi.  In 
London,  with  a  request  that  be  would  deliver  It  In  person;  bat  m  k  did  not 
reach  London  ant!!  a  few  daye  after  Lord  Byron's  departure  far  the  Con*, 
■ant,  Mr.  Moon's  Mead  placed  it  In  the  band,  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  under- 
look  to  forward  B,  but,  at  appaan  by  the  correapon<lenoa  to  which  It  gave 
rise,  neglected  to  do  ao.  On  Lord  Bjrwt'e  return  to  Eng land,  Mr.  Moore 
again  wrote  to  him  referring  to  his  forrnei  letter,  expressing  doubta  of  Ha 
having  reached  him,  and  restating  In  nearly  the  same  words  the  nature  of  the 
Ineuh  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  the  passage  in  question  was  calculated  to 
14  It  k  now  useless,"  he  continued,  "  to  apeak  of  the 


which  k  waa  my  Intention  to  follow  op  that  letter.  11m  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  then,  though  it  has  done  away  neither  the  Injury  nor  the  feeling 
of  It,  She,  In  many  respects,  materially  altered  my  ahuatioo ;  and  the  only 
abject  which  1  have  now  In  writing  to  your  lordship,  is,  to  preeerr 


1  former  letter,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Injured  feettng 
still  exhea,  however  clrcumounees  may  compel  me  to  be  deaf  to  ks  dictates  at 
preaenu  When  I  aay  <  injured  leafing,'  let  me  assure  your  tordehip  that 
ttwre  is  not  a  single  vindictive  sentiment  in  my  mind  towards  you.  I  mean 
but  to  express  that  uneaatneas,  under  (what  I  on naMer  to  be)  a  charge  of 
•Usebood,  which  must  haunt  a  man  of  any  feeling  to  hia  grave,  unices  the 
Insult  ha  retracted  or  atoned  far ;  and  which,  If  I  did  not  (e«U  abould,  Indeed, 
deserve  far  worn  than  your  lordship'.  Satire  could  bflct  upon  me."  In 
ceeKhiaion  be  added,  •<  that  ao  far  from  being  Influenced  by  any  angry  or  re- 
■artful  feeling  toward,  hlm.lt  would  give  Urn  sincere  pleaeute,  II,  by  any 
satisfactory  explanation,  he  would  enable  tarn  to  seek  the  honor  of  belog 
a*"***™*  «Mkrf««nglfcacVaJnUnee.»    To  this  letter,  Lord  Byion 


"  Your  letter  followed  me  from  Notts,  to  tak 
place,  which  will  account  for  the  delay  of  my  reply. 
Your  former  letter  I  never  had  the  honor  to  rem*; 
— be  assured,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  bd 
found  me,  I  should  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  re 
turn  and  answer  it  in  person. 

"The  advertisement  you  mention,  I  know  noth- 
ing of.  At  the  time  of  your  meeting  with  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  I  had  recently  entered  College,  and  remo- 
ber  to  have  heard  ana  read  a  number  of  sqniis  « 
the  occasion,  and  from  the  recollection  of  taw  I 
derived  all  my  knowledge  on  the  subject,  witbett 
the  slightest  idea  of  '  giving  the  lie'  to  an  address 
which  I  never  beheld.  "When  I  put  my  name  te 
the  production  which  has  occasioned  this  corre- 
spondence, I  became  responsible  to  all  whom  it 
might  concern, — to  explain  where  it  requires  ex- 
planation, and  where  insufficiently  or  too  su£- 
ciently  explicit,  at  all  events  to  satisfy.  My  situa- 
tion leaves  me  no  choice ;  it  rests  with  the  injord 
and  the  angry  to  obtain  reparation  in  their  on 
way. 

"  With  regard  to  the  passage  in  question,  f* 
were  certainly  not  the  person  towards  whom  I  fc& 
personally  hostile.  On  the  contrary,  my  w^ 
thoughts  were  engrossed  by  one  whom  I  hafl  ren*9 
to  consider  as  my  worst  literary  enemy,  nor  cooM  I 
foresee  that  his  former  antagonist  was  shoot  to  be- 
come his  champion.  You  do  not  specify  what  ytn 
would  wish  to  have  done :  I  can  neither  retract  b# 
apologise  for  a  charge  of  falsehood  which  I  w^ 
advanced. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  week,  I  shall  be  at  No. 
8,  St.  James's  street.  Neither  the  letter  nor  tfie 
friend  to  whom  you  stated  your  intention  ever  ma® 
their  appearance. 

'•Your  friend  Mr.  Rogers,  or  any  other  gen^ 
man  delegated  by  you,  will  find  me  most  ready* 
adopt  any  conciliatory  proposition  which  shall  not 
compromise  my  own  "honor — or,  failing  in  that,  * 
make  the  atonement  you  deem  it  necessary  to  re- 
quire.   "  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
«Byw>s.w 


LETTER  CV. 


TO  ME.  MOORE. 


'Sib, 


"  8,  St.  James's  ataeet,  Oat*  » 


«•  Soon  after  my  return  to  England,  my  6^ 
Mr.  Hodgson,  apprized  me  that  a  letter  for  me  «* 
in  his  possession ;  but  a  domestic  event  burryiag 
me  from  London  immediately  after,  the  &** 
(which  may  most  probably  be  your  own)  « *^» 
unopened  in  his  keeping.  If,  on  examination  of  *j 
address,  the  similarity  of  the  handwriting  show 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  it  shall  be  opened  in  V& 
presence,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.   Mr.  & 


LBTTER8 


m 


m  at  present  out  of  town;— on  Friday  I  ■naH  see 
lim,  and  request  him  to  forward  it  to  my  address. 

*•  with  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  both  your  let* 
ten,  until  the  principal  point  was  discussed  between 
is,  I  felt  myself  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  re» 
>ly.  Was  I  to  anticipate  friendship  from  one  who 
Kmceived  me  to  hare  charged  him  with  falsehood  ? 
Were  not  advance*  under  such  circumstances,  to  be 
nisconstrued, — not,  perhaps,  by  the  person  to  whom 
hey  were  addressed,  but  by  others  r  In  my  case, 
tuck  a  step  was  impracticable.  If  you,  who  con 
«ived  yourself  to  be  the  offended  person,  are  satis 
led  that  you  had  no  cause  for  offence,  it  will  not  be 
lifficult  to  convince  me  of  it.  My  situation,  as  I 
tare  before  stated,  leaves  me  no  choice.  I  should 
lave  felt  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  had  it  com- 
nenced  under  other  circumstances ;  but  it  must 
est  with  you  to  determine  how  far  it  may  proceed 
iter  so  auspicious  a  beginning. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac." 


LETTER  CVI. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

«•»  st  j«m*  im,  o*.  so,  int. 

"  Ton  must  excuse  my  troubling  you  once  more 
ipon  this  very  unpleasant  subject.  It  would  be  a 
atisfaction  to  me,  and  I  should  think,  to  yourself, 
hat  the  unopened  letter  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  posses- 
ion, (supposing  it  to 'prove  your  own,)  should  be 
etnrned  'in  statu  quo'  to  the  writer,  particularly 
s  you  expressed  yourself  '  not  quite  easy  under  the 
oanner  in  which  I  dwelt  on  its  miscarriage/ 

"A  few  words  more,  and  I  shall  not  trouble 
on  farther.  I  felt,  and  still  feel  very  much  flat- 
ered  by  those  parts  of  your  correspondence  which 
leld  out  the  prospect  of  our  becoming  acquainted. 
t  I  did  not  meet  them  in  the  first  instance  as  per- 
iaps  I  ought,  let  the  situation  in  which  I  was 
»laced  be  my  defence.  Tou  have  now  declared 
ourself  satisfied,  and  on  that  point  we  are  no 
onger  at  issue.  If,  therefore,  you  still  retain  any 
rish  to  do  me  the  honor  you  hinted  at,  I  shall  be 
aost  happy  to  meet  you,  when,  where,  and  how  you 
(lease,  and  I  presume  you  will  not  attribute  my 
aying  thus  much  to  any  unworthy  motive. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Sec." 


LETTER  CYH. 


TO  MB.  MOOBB. 


'Sir, 


8,  at  James's  mt,  Hot.  I,  im. 


«  As  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  interrupt  your  Sun 
lays's  engagement,  if  Monday,  or  any  other  day 
if  the  ensuing  week,  would  be  equally  convenient 
o  yourself  and  friend,  I  will  then  have  the  honor 
if  accepting  his  invitation.  Of  the  professions  of 
•teem  with  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  honored  me,  I 
annot  but  feel  proud,  though  undeserving.  I 
ihould  be  wanting  to  myself  if  insensible  to  the 
)raiae  of  such  a  man :  ana  should  my  approaching 
nterview  with  him  and  his  friend  lead  to  any  degree 
>f  intimacy  with  both  or  either,  I  shall  regard  our 
Mist  correspondence  as  one  of  the  happiest  events 
>f  my  life.       "  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Tour  very  sincere  and  obedient  servant, 

"Btbow." 


LETTER  uViii. 


8,  St  Jam*  atnet,  Dee.  f ,  ML 

Mt  Dbab  Habnbm, 

"  I  will  write  again,  but  don't  suppose  I  mean  to 
lay  such  a  tax  on  your  pen  and  patience  as  to  ex» 
pect  regular  replies.*  When 'you  are  inclined, 
write  j  when  silent,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  o! 
knowing  that  you  are  better  employed.  Yesterday, 
Bland  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Miller,  who,  being  then 
out,  will  call  on  Bland  to-day  or  to-morrow.  I  shall 
certainly  endeavor  to  bring  tnem  together.  Tou  are 
conscious,  child;. when  you  are  a  little  older,  you 
will  learn  to  dislike  every  body,  but  abuse  nobody. 

11  With  regard  to  the  person  of  whom  you  speak, 
your  own  good  sense  must  direct  yout  I  never  pre- 
tend to  advise,  being  an  implicit  believer  in  the  old 
proverb.  This  present  frost  is  detestable.  It  is  the 
first  I  have  felt  these  three  years,  though  I  longed 
for  one  in  the  oriental  summer,  when  no  such 
thing  is  to  be  had,  unless  I  had  gone  to  the  top  of 
Hymettus  for  it. 

"  I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  concluding  part 
of  your  letter.  I  have  been  of  late  not  much  ac- 
customed to  kindness  from  any  quarter,  and  I  am 
not  the  less  pleased  to  meet  with  it  again  from  one 
where  I  had  Known  it  earliest.  I  have  not  changed 
in  all  my  ramblings, — Harrow  and,  of  course,  your- 
self never  left  me  and  the 

« DalaM  Mntokdtv  Aifw  • 


attended  me  to  the  very  spot  to  which  that  sentence 
alludes  in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  Argive.  Our  inti- 
macy began  before  we  began  to  iate  at  all,  and  it 
rests  witn  you  to  continue  it  till  the  hour  which 
must  number  it  and  me  with  the  things  that  were. 

"  Do  read  mathematics. — I  should  think  X  plus 
Fat  least  as  amusing  as  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  and 
much  more  intelligible.  Master  S.'s  poems  are,  in 
fact,  what  parallel  lines  might  be— via.,  prolonged 
ad  infinitum  without  meeting  any  thing  half  so  ab- 
surd as  themselves. 

*  What  im,  what  tmn  f  Queen  Oreaea, 
What  aawa  of  eeribbtm  !*•  I 

■ ,  W ,  C— a,  L-d,  aadl~-at— 

All  dum'd,  though  jet  aBwn.' 

"Coleridge  is  lecturing.  'Many  an  old  fool,' 
said  Hannibal  to  some  such  lecturer,  *  but  such  as 
this,  never.1  •'  Ever  yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  CIX. 


TO  MB.  HABNEM. 


t,  St  JaWa  atoat,  Dm.  t,  II1L 

1  Behold  a  most  formidable  sheet,  without  gilt  or 
black  edging,  and  consequently  very  vulgar  and  in- 
decorous, particularly  to  one  of  your  precision : 
but  this  being  Sunday,  I  can  procure  no  better,  and 
will  atone  for  its  length  by  not  filling  it.  Bland  1 
have  not  seen  since  my  last  letter :  but  on  Tuesday 
he  dines  with  me  ana  will  meet  M  •  •  e,  the  epi- 
tome of  all  that  is  exquisite  in  poetical  or  persons] 
accomplishments.  How  Bland  has  settled  with 
Miller,  I  know  not.  I  have  very  little  interest  with 
either,  and  they  must  arrange  their  concerns  ac- 
cording to  their  own  gusto.  I  have  done  my  en 
deavors,  at  your  request,  to  bring  them  together, 
and  hope  they  may  agree  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage. 

"  Coleridge  has  been  lecturing  against  Campbell. 
Rogers  was  present,  and  from  him  I  derive  the  in- 
formation. We  are  going  to  mske  a  party  to  hear 
this  Manichean  of  poesy.  Pole  is  to  marry  Miss 
Long,  and  will  be  a  very  miserable  dog  for  all  that 
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The  present  ministsrs  are-  to  continue,  and  his 
majesty  doet  continue  in  the  same  state.  80  there's 
folfy  and  madness  for  yon  both  in  a  breath. 

"  I  never  heard  of  but  one  man  truly  fortunate, 
and  he  was  Beaumarchais,  the  author  of  Figaro, 
who  buried  two  wives  and  gained  three  lawsuits  be- 
fore he  was  thirty. 
%  "  And  now,  child,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  Reading, 
1  trutt.  I  want  to  see  you  take  a  degree.  Remem- 
ber, this  is  the  most  important  period  of  your  life: 
and  don't  disappoint  your  papa  and  your  aunt,  ana 
all  your  kin — besides  myself.  Don't  you  know  that 
all  male  children  are  begotten  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  graduates?  and  that  even  I  am  an  A.  M., 
though  how  1  became  so  the  Public  Orator  only  can 
resolve.  Besides,  you  are  to  be  a  priest ;  and  to  con- 
fute Sir  William  Drummond's  late  book  about  the 
Bible,  (printed,  but  not  published,)  and  all  other 
infidels  whatever.  Now  leave  master  H.'s  gig,  and 
master  S.'s  Sapphics,  and  becomes  as  immortal  as 
Cambridge  can  make  you. 

"  Tou  see,  Mio  Canssimo,  what  a  pestilent  cor- 
respondent I  am  likely  to  become;  out  then  you 
shall  be  as  quiet  at  Newstead  as  you  please,  and  I 
won't  disturb  your  studies,  as  I  do  now.  When  do 
you  fix  the  day,  that  I  may  take  you  up  according 
to  contract  ?  Hodgson  talks  of  making  a  third  in 
our  journey:  but  we  can't  stow  him,  inside  at 
least.  Positively  you  shall  go  with  me  as  was 
agreed,  and  don't  let  me  have  any  of  your  poUUstc 
to  XL  on  the  occasion.  I  shall  manage  to  arrange 
for  both  with  a  little  contrivance,  iwiah  H.  was 
not  quite  so  fat,  and  we  should  pack  better.  Has 
he  left  off  vinous  liquors  ?  He  is  an  excellent  soul ; 
but  I  don't  think  water  would  improve  him,  at 
least  internally.  Tou  will  want  to  know  what  I  am 
doing—chewing  fbbacco. 

"  You  see  nothing  of  my  allies,  Bcrope  Davies 
and  Matthews— they  don't  suit  you  ;  and  how  does 
It  happen  that  I— who  am  a  pipkin  of  the  same 
pottery— continue  in  your  good  graces  ?  Good 
night, — I  will  go  in  the  morning. 

"  Dec.  9. — In  a  morning  I'm  always  sullen,  and 
to-day  is  as  sombre  as  myself.  Rain  and  mist  are 
worse  than  a  sirocco,  particularly  in  a  beef-eating 
and  beer-drinking  country.  My  bookseller,  Caw- 
thorne,  has  just  left  me,  and  tells  me,  with  a  most 
important  face,  that  he  is  in  treaty  for  a  novel  of 
Madame  D' Arthur's,  for  which  one  thousand  gui- 

£eas  are  asked  ?  He  wants  me  to  read  the  MS.  (if 
e  obtains  it,)  which  I  shall  do  with  pleasure;  but 
I  should  be  very  cautious  in  venturing  an  opinion 
on  her  whose  Cecilia  Dr.  Johnson  superintended. 
If  he  lends  it  to  me,  I  shall  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Rogers  and  Moore,  who  are  truly  men  of  taste.  I 
have  filled  the  sheet,  and  beg  your  pardon ;  I  will  not 
do  it  again.  I  shall,  perhaps,  write  again,  but  if 
not,  believe,  silent  or  scribbling,  that  I  am, 

"  My  dearest  William,  ever,  &c." 


lstiBthetorHaee,aod  oaafiea  Iks  femlitfr 
cation  very  roughly.  I  wiA  you  eosH  ceei 
.W«  •  ha*  lent  it  me,  and  I  sunless,  tos*: 


LETTER  CX. 

TO  1UU  HODGSON. 

London,  Dm.  g,  18IL 

"  I  sent  you  a  sad  Tale  of  Three  Friars  the  other 
day  and  now  take  a  dose  in  another  style.  I  wrote 
it  a  day  or  two  ago,  on  hearing  a  song  of  former 

days. 

*  Awajr,  amy,  y  rate*  at  wo,-  Ae^  4*' 

" 1  have  gotten  a  book  by  Sir  W.  Drummond, 
(printed,  but  not  published,)  entitled  (Epipus  Ju- 
daicua,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  the  greater 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  an  allegory,  portfculary 
Genesis    and   Joshua.     He  professes  himself    a 


S)M  CTMM,  pi  Sit. 


thetstinthe 

pretation 

fir.  W« 

is  worth  fifty  Watsons. 

"  Tou  and  Harness)  must  fix  on  the  tine  fc 
your  visit  to  Newstead  ;  I  can  eonunaad  mine  r. 
▼our  w»h,  unless  any  thing  particular  ocean  is* 
interim  •  *  Bland  dines  with  me  on  Toeriwt 
meet  Moore.  Coleridge  has  attacked  ths'Plews 
of  Hope/  and  all  other  pleasures  whatsoever.  Hi 
Rogers  was  present,  ana  heard  himself,  mantes? 
rowtd  by  the  lecturer.  We  are  going  in  aptrtre 
hear  the  new  Art  of  Poetry  by  this  reformed  sci* 
matio;  and  were  I  one  of  these  poetical  taaisifl* 
or  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  noticed  by  Ae 
man  of  lectures,  I  should  not  hear  him  intents 
answer.  For,  you  know,  <  an'  a  man  wQl  be  petes 
with  brains,  he  shall  never  keep  a  clean  dot&t' 
Campbell  will  be  desperately  annoyed.  I  aerersn> 
a  man  (and  of  him  I  have  seen  very  little)  so  us* 
tive ;— what  a  happy  temperament  1  I  am  semis 
it ;  what  can  he  fear  from  criticism  ?  I  don't  b* 
if  Bland  has  seen  Miller,  who  was  to  call  ob  ha 


To-day  is  the  Sabbath,— a  day  I  never  peas  pa* 
antly,  but  at  Cambridge;  and,  eTjm  there,  t«w- 
gan  is  a  sad  remembrancer.  Things  are  rtagsct 
enough  in  town, — as  long  as  they  don't  retrograde, 
'tis  all  very  well.  Hobheuse  writes,  sad  writes,  iaj 
writes,  ana  is  an  author.  I  do  nothing  but  ««** 
tobacco.  I  wish  parliament  were  assembled,  fat  1 
may  hear,  and  perhaps  some  day  be  heard ;  est*3 
this  point  I  am  not  very  sanguine.    I  haw  rag 

Slans;  sometimes  I  think  of  the  Ertegun,* 
early  beloved  Greece.  I  am  well,  bat  svkb. 
Yesterday  Kinnaird  told  me  I  looked  very  fll,» 
sent  me  home  happy. 

"  You  will  never  give  up  wine ;— see  wket it b» 
be  thirty ;  if  you  were  six  years  younger  yos  n«F 
leave  on  any  thing.  You  drink  and  repent,  to** 
pent  and  drink.  Is  Sorope  stall  mteretnag  ^* 
valid?  And  how  does  Hinde  with  ha  cur***** 
istry  ?  To  Harness  I  have  written,  and  he  htf  «* 
ten,  and  we  have  all  written,  and  have  m**"*  *; 
to  do  but  write  again,  tall  death  split*  ap  the  •* 
and  the  scribbler. 

•■  The  Alfred  has  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  e* 
didates  for  six  vacancies.      The  cook  heeranawj 
and  left  us  liable,  which  makes  our  committee  ^7 
plaintive.  Master  Brook,  our  head  earring  ■*  "J 
the  Kout,  and  our  new  cook  is  none  of  the  w* 
speak  from  report,— for  what  is  cookery  to  **[tj 
nous-eating  ascetic  ?     So  now  vou  know  •*  ■■* 
the  matter  as  I  do.    Books  and  ouiet  ere  m  «£ 
and  they  may  dress  their  dishes  in  their  own ftff 
me.     Let  me  know  your  determination  af  w * 
stead,  and  believe  me,  "  Yours  ever, 


LETTER  CXI. 


TO  MB,  HODGSON. 

«  a,  a.  jiMrt  iw*  °»  **L 
« Why,  Hodgson  I  I  fear  you  havjWt  tf  J* 
and  me  at  the  same  time,— I  "a™^qu]jitfi 
ten,  and  written,  and  no  answer !  My  dear  !^.'JJfe 
water  disagrees  with  you,— drink  ssck  •»  ^ 
Bland  did  not  come  to  his  appointment,  <*~*j$ 
weU,  but  Moore  supplied  all  other  ^^JJC 
delectably.  I  havelhopes  of  his  joining *« »" 
stead.  IimisureyouwouldUkebiminoreUW"^ 

as  he  developes,— at  least  t  do.  &+ 

"  How  Miller  and  Bland  go  on,  I  dent  koowj » 
thorne  talks  of  being  in  treaty  for  a  bo^^ 
D'Arblay's,  and  if  he  obtains  it  (at  «•  7^5 
guineas ! !)  wishes  me  to  see  the  MS-^L  » 
read  with  pleasure,— not  that  I  sbooM  **?  j^,. 
venture  a  oritioism  on  her  whose  writing*  "'  • 


IOB  OBOS  XVffSSjQ,  MlvsMT  1 


of  the 


rf  ar  worthy  pmbMsfcer  wanted  a  second  opinion, 
,hooM  Bend  the  MS.  to  Rogers  and  Moore,  as  men 
noft  alive  to  tine  taste.  I  have  had  frequent  letters 
torn  Wm.  Harness,  and  you  are  silent;  certee,  yon 
ue  not  s  schoolboy.  However,  I  hare  the  consola- 
ion  of  knowing  yon  are  better  employed,  vis.  review- 
ng.  Ton  don't  deserve  that  I  should  add  another 
7llable,  and  I  won't.  -  "  Yours,  &c. 

••  P.  fl.  I  only  wait  for  your  answer  to  fix  our 


LBTTSB  CXn. 

TO  MB.  HAANBS8. 

« t,  St.  Jidm'i  atnct,  Dae.  M,  Mil. 

"  I  wrote  you  an  answer  to  your  last,  which  on  re- 
lection,  pleases  me  as  little  as  it  probably  has 
rieased  yourself.  I  will  not  wait  for  your  rejoinder ; 
rat  proceed  to  tell  you,  that  I  had  just  then  been 
preeted  with  an  epistle  of  **'«,  full  of  his  petty 
pievanees,  and  this  at  the  moment  when  (from  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon)  I  was 
►earing  up  against  recollections  to  which  hie  imagi- 
isry  sufferings  are  as  a  scratch  to  a  cancer.  These 
hings  combined,  put  me  ont  of  humor  with  him  and 
ill  mankind.  The  latter  part  of  my  life  has  been  a 
>erpetual  struggle  against  affections  which  embit- 
ered  the  earliest  portion ;  and  though  I  natter  my- 
lelf  I  have  in  a  great  measure  conquered  them,  yet 
here  are  moments  (and  this  was  one)  when  I  am 
is  foolish  ae  formerly.  I  never  said  so  much  before, 
lot  had  I  said  this  now,  if  I  did  not  suspect  myself 
f  having  been  rather  savage  in  my  letter,  and  wish 
o  inform  yon  thus  much  of  the  cause.  Ton  know 
.  am  not  one  of  your  dolorous  gentlemen :  so  now 
et  ns  laugh  again. 

"  Yesterday  I  went  with  Moore  to  Sydenham  to 
isit  Campbell.  He  was  not  visible,  so  we  jogfged 
lomeward,  merrily  enough.  To-morrow  I  dine  with 
iogers,  and  am  to  hear  Coleridge,  who  is  a  kind  of 
age  at  present.  Last  night  I  saw  Kemble  in  Corio- 
anus ;— he  smm  glorious,  and  exerted  himself  won- 
lerfully.  By  good  luck,  I  got  an  excellent  place  in 
he  best  part  of  the  house,  which  was  more  than 
overflowing.  Clare  and  Delaware,  who  were  there 
m  the  same  speculation,  were  less  fortunate.  I  saw 
hem  by  accident,— we  were  not  together.  I  wished 
or  you,  to  gratify  your  love  of  Skakspeare  and  of 
me  acting  te  its  fullest  extent.  Last  week  I  saw 
n  exhibition  of  a  different  kind  in  a  Mr.  Coates,  at 
he  Haymarket,  who  performed  Lothario  in  a  damned 
nd  damnable  manner. 

44 1  told  you  of  the  fate  of  B.  and  H.  in  my  last, 
•o  much  for  these  sentimentalists,  who  console 
hemseives  in  their  stews  for  the  loss—the  never  to 
e  recovered  lose— the  despair  of  the  refined  attach- 
lent  of  a  couple  of  drabs!  You  censure  my  life, 
laraess :  when  I  compare  myself  with  these  men, 
ly  elders  and  my  betters,  I  really  begin  to  conceive 
lyself  a  monument  of  prudence— a  walking  statue 
-without  feeling  or  failing ;  and  yet  the  world  in 
eneral  hath  given  me  a  proud  preeminence  over 
lem  in  profligacy.  Yet  I  like  the  men,  and,  Ood 
nows,  ought  not  to  condemn  their  aberations.  But 
own  I  feel  provoked  when  they  dignify  all  this  by 
le  name  of  lor*  romantic  attachments  for  things 
inrketable  fora  dollar ! 

"Dec.  16.— I  have  just  received  your  letter.  I 
el  your  kindness  very  deeply.  The  foregoing  part 
'  my  letter,  written  yesterday,  will,  I  hope,  account 
r  the  tone  of  the  former,  though  it  cannot  excuse 
I  do  like  to  hear  from  you— more  than  like. 
ext  to  seeing  you,  I  have  no  greater  satisfaction, 
at  you  have  other  duties  ana  greater  pleasures, 
id  I  should  regret  to  take  a  moment  from  either. 

•  •  was  to  call  to-day,  but  I  have  not  seen  him. 
he  circumstances  you  mention  at  the  close  of  your 


Iff 

letter  is  another  njoof  fn  fkror  of  my  opinion  o„ 
mankind.  Such  you  will  always  find  them— selfish 
and  distrustful.  1  except  none.  The  cause  of  this 
is  the  state  of  society.  In  the  world,  every  one  is 
to  stir  for  himself— it  is  useless,  perhaps  selfish,  te 
expect  any  thing  from  his  neighbor.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  are  born  of  this  disposition;  for  vou  find 
friendship  as  a  schoolboy,  and  foes  enough  before 
twenty. 

"  I  went  to  see  e  e ;  he  keeps  me  in  town,  where 
I  don't  wish  to  be  at  present.  He  is  a  good  man, 
but  totally  without  conduct.  And  now,  my  dearest 
William,  I  must  wish  you  good  morrow,  and  remain 
most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours,  &c  " 


LETTER  CXIII. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

My  Dkajr  Moons, 

"  If  you  please,  we  will  drop  our  formal  monosyl- 
lables, and  adhere  to  the  appellations  sanctioned  "by 
our  godfathers  and  godmothers.  If  yon  make  it  a 
point,  I  will  withdraw  your  name ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  occasion,  as  I  have  this  day  postponed 
your  election  '  sine  die,'  till  it  shall  suit  your  wishes 
to  be  among  us.  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  awk- 
wardness the  erasure  of  your  proposal  would  occa- 
sion to  me,  but  simply  such  is  the  state  of  the  case ; 
and,  indeed,  the  longer  your  name  is  up,  the  stronger 
will  become  the  probability  of  success,  and  your 
voters  more  numerous.  Of  course  you  will  decide 
—your  wish  shall  be  my  law.  If  my  seal  has  already 
outrun  discretion,  pardon  me,  ana  attribute  my  oftf- 
ciousness  to  an  excusable  motive. 

" 1  wish  you  would  go  down  with  me  to  Newstead. 
Hodgson  will  be  there,  and  a  young  friend,  named 
Harness,  the  earliest  and  dearest  I  ever  had,  from 
the  third  form  at  Harrow  to  this  hour.  I  can  promise 
yon  good  wine,  and,  if  you  like  shooting,  a  manor 
of  four  thousand  acres,  fires,  books,  your  own  free 
will,  and  my  own  very  indifferent  company.  *  Bal- 
nea, vina  e  e  *    e    e  e 

"  Hodgson  will  plague  yon,  I  fear,  with  verse  ;— 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  conclude,  with  Martial,  'nil 
recitabo  tibi :  •  and  surely  the  last  inducement  is  not 
the  least.  Ponder  on  my  proposition,  and  believe 
me,  my  dear  Moore,  "  Yours  ever, 

J  "BY*™.- 


LETTER  CXIY. 

TO  MB-  MOOBB. 

JiMMf ,  W,  HM. 

"My  Dbab  Moons, 

"I  wish  very  much  I  could  have  seen  yon;  I  am 
in  a  state  of  ludicrous  tribulation. 

eeeeeeee 

•'Why  do  you  say  that  I  dislike  jour  poesy?  I 
hare  expressed  no  such  opinion,  either  in  print  or 
elsewhere.  In  scribbling,  myself,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  find  fault,  and  lflxed  upon  Ae  trite  charge 
of  immorality,  because  I  could  discover  no  other, 
and  was  so  perfectly  qualified,  in  the  innocence  of 
my  heart,  to  *  pluck  that  mote  from  my  neighbor's 
eye.' 

"  I  feel  very,  very  much  obliged  by  your  approba- 
tion ;  but,  at  thk  moment,  praise,  even  your  praise, 
passes  by  me  like  '  the  idle  wind.'  I  meant  and  mean 
to  send  you  a  copy  the  moment  of  publication ;  but 
now,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  damned,  deceitful, 
—delightful  woman*  as  Mr.  Listen  says  in  the  Knight 
of  Snowdon. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Moore, 

"  Ever  yours,  most  affectionately* 
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LSTTEE  CXV. 


TO  ROBERT  RUSHTON. 


> 


«  S,  It.  JUBM*!  MTMt,  JU.  51,  INS. 

"  Though  I  have  no  objection  to  your  refusal  to 
carry  Utter*  to  Mealey's,  you  will  take  care  that  the 
letters  are  taken  by  Spero  at  the  proper  time.  I 
have  also  to  observe,  that  Susan  [a  servant  in  the 
family]  is  to  be  treated  with  civility,  and  not  insulted 
by  any  person  over  whom  I  have  the  smallest  con- 
trol, or,  indeed,  by  any  on?  whatever,  while  I  have 
the  power  to  protect  her.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  have 
any  subject  of  complaint  against  you ;  I  nave  too 
good  an  opinion  of  you  to  think  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  repeat  it,  after  the  care  I  have  taken  of  you, 
and  my  favorable  intentions  in  your  behalf.  I  see 
no  occasion  for  any  communication  whatever,  be- 
tween you  and  the  women,  and  wish  you  to  occupy 
yourself  in  preparing  for  the  situation  in  which  you 
will  be  placed.  If  a  common  sense  of  decency  can- 
not prevent  you  from  conducting  yourself  towards 
them  with  rudeness,  I  should  at  least  hope  that  your 
own  interest,  and  regard  for  a  master  who  has  never 
treated  you  with  nnkindness,  will  have  some  weight. 
" Yours,  Ac, 

"Byron. 

"  P.  S. — I  wish  you  to  attend  to  your  arithmetic, 
to  occupy  yourself  in  surveying,  measuring,  and 
making  yourself  acquainted  with  every  particular 
relative  to  the  land  of  Newstead,  and  you  will  write 
to  me  one  letter  every  week,  that  I  may  know  how 
yon  go  on." 


LETTER  CXVI. 

TO  ROBERT  RUSHTON. 

"S,  St.  Junart  tfntf,  Jan.  SB,  1813. 

"  Your  refusal  to  carry  the  letter  was  not  a  sub- 
Ject  of  remonstrance ;  it  was  not  a  part  of  vour 
business ;  but  the  language  you  used  to  the  girf  was 
(as  she  stated  it)  highly  improper. 

"  You  say  that  you  also  have  something  to  com- 
plain of;  then  state  it  to  me  immediately ;  it  would 
be  very  unfair,  and  very  contrary  to  my  disposition, 
not  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 

"  If  any  thing  has  passed  between  you  before  or 
since  my  last  visit  to  Newstead,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
mention  it.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  deceive  me, 
though  she  would.  Whatever  it  is,  you  shall  be  for- 
given. I  have  not  been  without  some  suspicions  on 
the  subject,  and  am  certain  that,  at  your  time  of 
life,  the  blame  could  not  attach  to  you.  You  will 
not  consult  any  one,  as  to  your  answer,  but  write  to 
me  immediately.  I  shall  be  more  ready  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  advance,  as  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  a  word  from  you  before  against 
any  human  being,  which  convinces  me  you  would 
not  maliciously  assert  an  untruth.  There  is  not  any 
one  who  can  Ho  the  least  injury  to  you  while  you 
conduct  yourself  properly.  I  shall  expect  your 
answer  immediately.  "Yours,  &c, 

"Byron.' 


mv  heart  instead  of  my  kidneys,  it  worn*  km  bta 
all  the  better.  The  women  are  gone  to  taeir  na- 
tives, after  many  attempts  to  explain  what  is 
already  too  dear.  However,  I  have  quite  recoreni 
that  also,  and  only  wonder  at  my  four  in  aceptsj 
my  own  strumpets  from  the  general  corraptwt,- 
aloeit,  a  two  months'  weakness  is  better  taia  ta 
years.  I  have  one  request  to  make,  which  it,  are 
mention  a  woman  again  in  any  letter  to  me,  or  era 
allude  to  the  existence  of  the  sex.  I  won't  em 
read  a  word  of  the  feminine  gender ;  it  most  all  '* 
'  propria  quae  maribus.' 

"  In  the  spring  of  1813  I  shall  leave  England  k 
ever.  Every  thing  in  my  affairs  tends  to  thii,  ui 
my  inclinations  and  health  do  not  discourage  & 
Neither  my  habits  nor  constitution  are  nnntrod  ij 
your  customs  or  your  climate.  I  shall  find  emptaf- 
ment  in  making  myself  a  good  oriental  scholar.  I 
shall  retain  a  mansion  in  one  of  the  fairest  ii2s&&, 
and  retrace,  at  intervals,  the  most  interesting  per 
tions  of  the  East.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  atijt* 
ing  my  concerns,  which  will  (when  arranged)  km 
me  with  wealth— sufficient  even  for  home,  bss 
enough  for  a  principality  in  Turkey.  At  presot 
they  are  involved,  but  I  hope,  by  taking  some  neee* 
sary  but  unpleasant  steps,  to  clear  every  this* 
Hobhouse  is  expected  daily  in  London ;  m  tm 
be  very  glad  to  see  him ;  and,  perhaps,  m  *& 
come  up  and  'drink  deep  ere  he  depart,'  if  ** 
*  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain ; '  bat  Ca- 
bridge  will  bring  sad  recollections  to  him,  and  wo* 
to  me,  though  for  very  different  reasons.  I  be&« 
the  only  human  being  that  ever  loved  me  in  trett 
and  entirely  was  of,  or  belonging  to,  Cambridge,  af 
in  that,  no  change  can  now  take  place,  the** 
one  consolation  in  death — where  he  sets  hi§  ** 
the  impression  can  neither  be  melted  or  brakes,  I* 
endureth  for  ever.  "  Yours  always, 


LETTER  CXVUX 


TO  MASTER  JOHN  OOWBLX* 


lI*o,»* 


LETTER  CXVIL 

TO  MR.  HODOSON. 

"S,  St  Jumi1*  tfml,  Feb.  IS,  IMS. 

"Dba*  Hodgson, 

"  I  send  von  a  proof.  Last  week  I  was  very  ill 
and  confined  to  bed  with  stone  in  the  kidney,  but  I 
am  now  quite  recovered.    If  the  stone  had  got  into 


My  Dbar  John, 

"  You  have  probably  long  ago  forgotten  the  *nH 
of  these  lines,  who  would,  perhaps,  be  usable  to  r*«£ 
nise  yourself,  from  the  difference  which  must  nator* 
ly  have  taken  place  in  your  stature  and  «PP^J 
since  he  saw  you  last.  1 have  been  rambling  thro*?1 
Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  ftc,  *c,  for  some  wj* 
and  have  found  so  many  changes  on  my  reran. »» 
it  would  be  very  unfair  not  to  expect  that  you  shoeJ« 
have  had  your  share  of  alteration  and  imnw*00* 
with  the  rest  I  write  to  request  a  fovar  of  *»■* 
little  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  son  of  Mr**."? 
particular  friend,  is  about  to  become  an  BtwjJ 
and  I  should  esteem  any  act  of  protection  orkft* 
ness  to  him  as  an  obligation  to  myself;  let  »?  6*1 
of  you  then  to  take  some  little  notice  of  ■»  K 
Erst,  till  he  is  able  to  shift  for  himself.  . 

"  I  was  happy  to  hear  a  very  favorable  tff^J 
you  from  a  schoolfellow  a  few  weeks  ago,  MfjfTj 
be  glad  to  learn  that  your  family  are  as  vdl  *^ 
wish  them  to  be.  I  presume  you  art  in  the  vpp 
school ;  as  an  Etonian,  you  will  look  down  if" 
Harrow  man ;  but  I  never,  eren  in  my  boyish  ^J 
disputed  your  superiority,  which  I  once  «£**??! 
in  a  cricket  match,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  ■»»*» 
one  of  eleven,  who  were  beaten  to  their  hearts  cor 
tent  by  your  college  in  one  mmnyt.  .  , 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  troth,  fte»  *• 


LBTTEKS. 


781 


LSTTBE  CXJX 


TO  KB.  BOOJ5B8. 


«  Mt  Db&&  Sir, 

**  With  my  best  acknowledgments  to  Lord  Holland, 
[  have  to  offer  my  perfect  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  question  previously  to  be  put  to  minis- 
ters. If  their  answer  is  in  the  negative,  I  shall,  with 
his  lordship's  approbation,  give  notice  of  a  motion 
Tor  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  I  would  also  gladly 
avail  myself  of  his  most  able  advice,  and  any  infor- 
mation or  documents  with  which  he  might  be 
pleased  to  intrust  me,  to  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts  it  may  be  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
House. 

14  From  all  that  fell  under  my  own  observation 
luring  my  Christmas  visit  to  Newstead,  I  feel  con- 
rinced  that,  if  conciliatory  measure  are  not  very  soon 
idopted,  the  most  unhappy  consequences  may  be 
ipprehended.  Nightly  outrage  and  daily  depreda- 
tion are  already  at  their  height,  and  not  only  the 
nasters  of  frames,  who  are  obnoxious  on  account 
>f  their  occupation,  but  persons  in  no  degree  con- 
nected with  the  malcontents  or  their  oppressors, 
ire  liable  to  insult  and  pillage. 

"lam  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble 
fou  have  taken  on  my  account,  and  beg  you  to 
relieve  me  ever  your  obliged  and  sincere,  &c." 


LETTER  CXX. 

TO  LOAD  HOLLAND. 

"8 St  Juiert  *rot,  Feb.  V,  1812. 

"  Mt  Lord, 

'«  With  my  best  thanks,  I  have  the  honor  to  return 
the  Notts,  letter  to  your  lordship.  I  have  read  it 
with,  attention,  but  do  not  think  I  shall  venture 
to  avail  myself  of  its  contents,  as  my  view  of  the 
question  differs  in  some  measure  from  Mr.  Cold- 
aaxn's.  I  hope  I  do  not  wrong  him,  but  his  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  appear  to  me  to  be  founded  on 
certain  apprehensions  that  he  and  his  coadjutors 
ought  be  mistaken  for  the  'original  advisers*  (to 
juote  him)  of  the  measure.  For  my  own  part,  I 
consider  the  manufacturers  as  a  much  injured  body 
)f  men,  sacrificed  to  the  views  of  certain  individuals 
who  have  enriched  themselves  by  those  practices 
which  have  deprived  the  frame-workers  of  employ- 
ment. For  instance ; — by  the  adoption  of  a  certain 
kind  of  frame,  one  man  performs  toe  work  of  seven 
—six  are  thus  thrown  out  of  business.  But  it  is  to 
>e  observed  that  the  work  thus  done  is  far  inferior 
n  quality,  hardly  marketable  at  home,  and  hurried 
jver  with  a  view  to  exportation.  8urely,  my  lord, 
lowever  we  may  rejoice  in  any  improvement  in  the 
irts  which  may  be  beneficial  to  mankind,  we  must 
iot  allow  mankind  to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements 
n  mechanism.  The  maintenance  and  well-doing 
>f  the  industrious  poor  is  an  object  of  greater  con- 
leqnence  to  the  community  than  the  enrichment  of 
i  few  monopolists  by  any  improvement  in  the 
mplements  of  trade,  which  deprives  the  workman 
>f  his  bread,  and  renders  the  laborer  *  unworthy  of 
lie  hire.'  My  own  motive  for  opposing  the  bill  is 
bonded  on  its  palpable  injustice,  and  its  certain 
nefficacy.  I  have  seen  the  state  of  these  miserable 
nen,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country. 
Their  excesses  may  be  condemned,  but  cannot  be 
ubject  of  wonder.  The  effect  of  the  present  bill 
ronld  be  to  drive  them  into  actual  rebellion.  The 
ew  words  I  shall  venture  to  offer  on  Thursday  will 
►e  founded  upon  these  opinions  formed  from  my 
rwn    observations   on   the    spot.*      By   previous 


inquiry,  I  am  convinced  these  men  would  have 
been  restored  to  employment,  and  the  county  to 
tranquility.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  too  late,  and  it 
surely  worth  the  trial.  It  can  never  be  too  late  to 
employ  force  in  such  circumstances.  I  believe  your 
lordship  does  not  coincide  with  me  entirely  on  this 
subject,  and  most  cheerfully  and  sincerely  shall  I 
submit  to  your  superior  judgment  and  experience, 
and  take  some  other  line  of  argument  against  the 
bill,  or  be  silent  altogether,  should  you  deem  i* 
more  advisable.  Condemning,  as  every  one  mutt 
condemn,  the  conduct  of  these  wretches,  I  believe 
in  the  existence  of  grievances  which  call  rather  for 
pity  than  punishment.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
with  great  respect,  my  lord, 
«*  Your  lordship's 

11  Most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

"  Bybon. 
"P.  8. — I  am  a  little  apprehensive  that  your 
lordship  will  think  me  too  lenient  towards  these 
men,  and  half  a  frame-breaker  myeelf." 


LETTER  CXXI. 

TO  MB.  HODGSON. 

«l,  St.  Jamaa'aaAwt,  Match  f,  MIS. 

"  Mt  Deab  Hodgson, 

"  We  are  not  answerable  for  reports  of  speeches 
in  the  papers,— they  are  always  given  incorrectly, 
and  on  this  occasion  more  so  than  usual,  from  the 
debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  same  night.  The 
Morning  Post  should  have  said  eighteen  yearn. 
However,  you  will  find  the  speech,  as  spoken,  in 
the  Parliamentary  Register,  when  it  comes  out. 
Lords  Holland  and  Grenville,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, paid  me  some  high  compliments  in  the  course 
of  their  speeches,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  the 
papers,  and  Lords  Eldon  and  Harrowby  answered 
me.  I  have  had  many  marvellous  eulogies  repeated 
to  me  since,  in  person  and  by  proxy,  from  divers 
persons  ministerial— ye*,  ministerial!—**  well  as 
oppositionists ;  of  them  I  shall  only  mention  Sir 
F.  Burdett.  He  says,  it  is  the  best  speech  by  a 
lord  since  the  '  Lord  knows  when,'  probably  from  a 
fellow-feeling  in  the  sentiments.  Lord  H.  tells  me 
I  shall  beat  them  all  if  I  persevere,  and  Lord  Q. 
remarked  that  the  construction  of  some  of  my 
periods  are  very  like  Burke's/!  And  so  much  for 
vanity.  I  spoke  very  violent  sentences  with  a-  sort 
of  modest  impudence,  abused  every  thing  and  every 
body,  and  put  the  Lord  Chancellor  very  much  out 
of  humor ;  and  if  I  may  believe  what  I  hear,  have 
not  lost  any  character  by  the  experiment.  As  to 
my  delivery,  loud  and  fluent  enough,  perhaps  a 
little  theatriacal.  I  could  not  reconize  myself  or 
anv  one  else  in  the  newspapers.       •       •       • 

"  My  poesy  comes  out  on  Saturday.  Hobhouse 
is  here ;  I  shall  tell  him  to  write.  My  stone  is  gone 
for  the  present,  but  I  fear  is  part  of  my  habit.  We 
all  talk  of  a  visit  to  Cambridge.    "  Tours  ever, 

"  B." 


LETTER  CXXIT. 


TO  LOED  HOLLAND. 


on 


••Mt  Loud, 

"  May  I  request  your  Lordship  to  accept  a 
of  the  thing  which  accompanies  this  note  ? 


•  Chflde  Harold.    To  bta  rirtcr,  Mr*.  Leigh,  o»  of  tfao  fiat  pnaenMttw 
copfca  ww  alao  tent,  u  ith  the  following  InaerlpUon  In  Mi— 

'•To  Angnrta,  my  daaraat  alxer,  and  my  beat  fneoA,  who  hat  «nr  lorog 
ma  much  battar  than  1  d— errrri,  tfah  rdamo  la  pretested  bybar/kaW 
«B 


T8S 


already  to  felly  proved 
of  Pope's  couplet, 

•F«glvtMato 


flu  train  of  nt  Bret 


that  I  long  for  an  opportunity  to  give  tho  Bo  to  the 
verse  that  follow*.  If  I  were  not  perfectly  eon- 
Tinced  that  any  thing  I  may  have  formerly  uttered 
In  the  boyish  rashness  of  my  misplaced  resentment 
had  made  as  little  impression  at  it  deserved  to 
make,  I  should  hardly  have  the  confidence  per 
haps  your  lordship  may  giro  it  a  stronger  and 
more  appropriate  appellation — to  send  you  a  quarto 
of  the  same  scribbler.  But  your  lordship,  I  am 
sorry  to  observe  to-day,  is  troubled  with  the  gout : 
if  my  book  can  produce  a  laugh  against  itself  or 
the  author,  it  will  be  of  some  service.  If  it  can  set 
you  to  sleep,  the  benefit  will  be  yet  greater ;  and  as 
some  facetious  personage  observed  half  a  century 
ago,  that '  poetry  is  a  mere  drug/  I  offer  you  mine 
as  an  humble  assistant  to  the  <  eau  mediciaale.'  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  this  and  all  my  other  buffoon- 
eries, and  believe  me  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
"  xour  lordship's  obliged  and  sincere  servant, 

"  Btbox." 


In  relation  to  the  following  note  of  Lord  Byron, 
Mr.  Moore  says : — 

"  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold, 
the  noble  author  paid  me  a  visit,  one  morning,  and, 
putting  a  letter  into  my  hands,  which  he  had  just 
received,  requested  that  I  would  undertake  to 
manage  for  him  whatever  proceedings  it  might 
render  necessary.  This  letter,  I  found,  had  been 
delivered  to  him  by  Mr.  Leckie,  (a  gentleman  well 
known  by  a  work  on  Sicilian  affairs,)  and  came 
from  a  once  active  and  popular  member  of  the 
fashionable  world.  Colonel  Oreville,— its  purport 
being  to  require  of  his  lordship,  at  author  of  *  Eng- 
lish Bards,  &c.,*  such  reparation  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  make  for  the  injury  which,  as  Colonel 
Oreville  conceived,  certain  passages  in  that  Satire, 
reflecting  upon  his  conduct,  as  manager  of  the 
Argyle  Institution,  were  calculated  to  inflict  upon 
his  character.  In  the  appeal  of  the  gallant  colonel, 
there  were  some  expressions  of  rather  an  angry 
east,  which  Lord  Byron,  though  fully  conscious  of 
the  length  to  which  he  himself  had  gone,  was  but 
little  inclined  to  brook,  and  on  my  returning  the 
letter  into  his  hands,  he  said,  '  To  such  a  letter  as 
that  there  can  be  but  one  sort  of  answer.'  He 
agreed,  however,  to  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  my 
discretion,  and  I  had,  shortly  after,  an  interview 
with  the  friend  of  Colonel  Oreville.  By  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  then  an  utter  stranger  to  me,  I 
was  received  with  much  courtesy,  ana  with  every 
disposition  to  bring  the  affair  intrusted  to  us  to  an 
amicable  issue.  On  my  premising  that  the  tone  of 
his  friend's  letter  stood  in  the  way  of  negotiation, 
and  that  some  obnoxious  expressions  which  it  con- 
tained must  be  removed  before  I  could  proceed  a 
single  step  towards  explanation,  he  most  readily 
consented  to  remove  this  obstacle.  At  his  request 
I  drew  a  pen  across  the  parts  I  considered  objec- 
tionable, and  he  undertook  to  send  me  the  letter, 
*e-written,  next  morning.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
•eccived  from  Lord  Byron  the  following  paper  for 
my  guidance." 


"  With  regard  to  the  passage  on  Mr,  Way's  loss, 
«e  unfair  play  was  hinted  at,  as  may  be  seen  bv 
referring  to  the  book;  and  it  is  expressly  added 
that  the  manager*  were  ignorant  of  that  transaction. 
As  to  the  prevalence  of  play  at  the  Argyle,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  there  were  billiards  and  dice ; — 
Lord  B.  has  been  a  witness  to  the  use  of  both  at 
the  Argyle  Rooms.  These,  it  is  presume 
ander  toe  ^fry^rnnTiffTi  of  play.  If  play  ho 


the  President  of  the  ]  _ 

plain  of  being  termed  the  'Arbiter  of  Play/— m 
what  becomes  of  his  authority  ? 

"  Lord  B  has  no  personal  animosity  to  Colonel 
Oreville.  A  public  institution,  to  which  he,  ham 
self,  was  a  subscriber,  he  considered  himself  to 
have  a  right  to  notice  pubUoty.  Of  that  insritatien 
Colonel  Oreville  was  the  avowed  director ;— it  is  too 
late  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  its  merits  or 
demerits. 

"Lord  B.  must  leave  the  discussion  of  the 
reparation,  for  the  real  or  supposed  injury,  to  Col- 
onel O.'s  friend,  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  friend  of  Lord 
B.— begging  them  to  recollect  that,  while  they 
consider  Colonel  O.'s  honor,  Lord  a.  must  also 
maintain  his  own.  If  the  business  can  be  settled 
amicably,  Lord  B.  will  do  as  much  as  can  and 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  man  of  honor  towards  con- 
ciliation;— if  not,  he  must  satisfy  Colonel  O.  ia 
the  manner  most  conducive  to  his  further  wishes.1* 


"  In  the  morning  I  received  the  letter,  ia  its  new 
form,  from  Mr.  Leckie,  with  the  annexed  note. 

"'My  Deab  Sib, 

•■•I  found  my  friend^very  ill  in  bed;  he  has, 
however,  managed  to  copy  the  enclosed,  with  the 
alterations  proposed.  Perhaps  you  may  wish  to 
see  me  in  the  morning ;  I  shall  therefore  be  glad 
to  see  jrou  any  time  till  twelve  o'clock.  If  vcu 
rather  wish  me  to  call  on  you,  tell  me,  and  I  shall 
obey  your  summons.  "  '  Yours,  very  truly, 

"'O.  T.  Lxckis.'" 

"  With  such  facilities  towards  pacification,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  there  was  but  littk 
delay  in  settling  the  matter  amicably." 


LETTER  CXXIIL 

SO  MB*  WILLIAM  BATTXBS. 


»A*4*\MB. 


"  Mr  Dbab  Bums, 

"  I  feel  rather  hurt  (not  savagely)  at  the  speech 
you  made  to  me  last  night,  and  my  hope  is  mat  it 
was  only  one  of  yonx  profane  jests.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  any  part  of  my  behavior  should  give  you 
cause  to  suppose  that  I  think  higher  of  mysel£  or 
otherwise  of  you,  than  I  have  always  done.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  am  as  much  the  humblest  of  year 
servants  as  at  Trin.  Coll. ;  and  if  I  have  not  been  at 
home  when  you  favored  me  with  a  call,  the  loss  was 
more  mine  than  voura.  In  the  bustle  of  bussing 
parties,  there  is,  taere  can  be,  no  rational  conversa- 
tion ;  but  when  I  can  enjoy  it,  there  ia  nobody's  I 
oan  prefer  to  your  own. 

«•  Believe  me  ever  faithfully 

"  And  most  affectionately  yours, 

"Btbox" 


LETTER  CXXIV. 
to  mb.  william  bajoces, 

My  Deab  Baxxbs, 

"My  eagerness  to  come  to  an  explanation  has.  I 
trust,  convinced  yon  that  whatever  my  unlucky 
manner  might  inadvertently  be,  the  change  was  as 
unintentional  as  (if  intended)  it  would  nave  been 
ungrateful.  I  really  was  not  aware  that,  while  we 
were  together,  I  haa  evinced  such  caprices ;  that  we 
were  not  so  much  in  each  othc r*s  company  as  I  could 
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tare  wished,  I  well  know,  fort  I  think  to  made  an 
16**  rwr  as  yourself  must  hare  perceived  enough  to 
vcpleun  this,  without  supposing  any  slight  to  one  in 
rhose  society  I  have  pride  ana  pleasure.  Becollect 
hat  I  do  not  allude  here  to  *  extended '  or  '  extend- 
up  '  acquaintances,  but  to  circumstances,  you  will 
inderstand,  I  think,  on  a  Kttle  reflection. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Baakee,  do  not  distress  me 
>y  supposing  that  I  can  think  of  you,  or  yoa  of  me, 
>therwue  than  I  trust  we  hare  long  thought.  Tou 
old  me  not  long  ago  that  my  temper  was  improved, 
aid  I  should  be  sorry  that  opinion  should  be  re- 
roked.  Believe  me.  your  friendship  is  of  more  ac- 
count to  me  than  all  those  absurd  vanities  in  which, 
.  fear,  you  conceive  me  to  take  too  much  interest. 
'.  have  never  disputed  your  superiority,  or  doubted 
seriously)  your  good  will,  ana  no  one  shall  ever 
make  mischief  between  us '  without  the  sincere 
egret  on  the  part  of  your  ever  affectionate,  ftc. 

••  P.  S.  I  snail  see  you,  I  hope,  at  Lady  Jersey's, 
iiobhouse  goes  also." 


XOTBS  TO  MB.  H0OEH. 

«  Mai*  §1,181*. 

4  *  Know  all  men  by  these  present,  that  you, 
rhomas  Moore,  stand  indicted — no— invited,  by 
pecial  and  particular  solicitation,  to  Lady  Caro- 
me  Lamb's,  to-morrow  even,  at  half-past  nine 
>' clock,  where  you  will  meet  with  a  civil  reception 
md  decent  entertainment.  Pray,  come— I  was  so 
examined  after  you  this  morning,  that  I  entreat  you 
to  answer  in  person.    Believe  me**&e." 


UTTER  CXXV. 


TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


"I  should  have  answered  your  note  yesterday, 
rat  I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  this  morning.  J 
nust  consult  with  yon  about  the  day  we  dine  with 


Jir  Francis.  I  suppose  we  shall  meet  at  Lady  Spen- 
der's to-night.  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  at 
diss  Berry's  the  other  night,  or  I  should  have 
ertainly  gone  there. 

44  As  usual,  I  am  in  all  aorta  of  scrapes,  though 
tone,  at  present,  of  a  martial  description.  Believe 
u«,  &c." 

-  May  8, 1813. 

"I  am  too  proud  of  being  your  friend  to  care 
rith  whom  I  am  linked  in  your  estimation,  and, 
tod  knows,  I  want  friends  more  at  this  time  than 
it  any  other.  I  am  *  taking  care  of  myself  to  no 
preat  purpose.  If  you  knew  my  situation  in  every 
►oint  of  view,  you  would  excuse  apparent  and  unin- 
entionol  neglect.    *    *    *    *    I  shall  leave  town, 

think ;  but  do  not  you  leave  it  without  seeing  me. 

wish  you,  from  my  soul,  every  happiness  you  can 
rish  yourself;  and  I  think  you  have  taken  the  road 
o  secure  it.  Peace  be  with  you !  I  fear  she  has 
bandoned  me.    Ever,  &c." 

"Maj  9ft,  1818. 

"  On  Monday,  after  sitting  up  all  night,  I  saw 
lellingham  launched  into  eternity,  and  at  three  the 
ame  day  I  aaw  *  *  launched  into  the  country.    *  * 

"  I  believe  in  the  beginning  of  June,  I  shall  be 
own  for  a  few  days  in  Notts.  If  so,  I  shall  beat 
oa  up  *en  passant'  with  Hobhouse,  who  is  en- 
eavonng  like  you  and  every  body  else,  to  keep  me 
ut  of  scrapes. 

"  I  meant  to  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  but  I 
nd  I  cannot.  If  any  thing  remarkable  occurs,  you 
ill  hear  it  from  me— if  good ;  if  bad,  there  are 
lenty  to  tell  it.  In  the  mean  time  do  you  be 
appy.    Ever  yours,  ftc. 

"  P  S.  My  best  wishes  and  respects  to  Mrs. 
Coore,— she  is  beautifuL  I  may  say  so  even  to 
ou,  for  I  never  waa  more  struck  with  a  counte- 


JomK,  1*12. 

"My  Dsaa  Lord, 

"  I  must  appear  very  ungrateful,  and  have,  indeed, 
been  very  negligent,  but  till  last  night  I  was  not 
apprized  of  Lady  Holland's  restoration,  and  I  shall 
oau  to-morrow  to  have  the  tatisfaction,  I  trust,  of 
hearing  that  she  is  well. — I  hope  that  neither  poli- 
tics nor  gout  have  assailed  your  lordship  since  I 
last  saw  you,  and  that  you  also  are  'as  well  as 
could  be  expected.' 

'*  The  other  night,  at  a  ball,  I  was  presented  by 
order,  to  our  gracious  Regent,  who  honored  me  with 
some  conversation,  and  professed  a  predilection  for 
poetry.  I  confess  it  was  a  most  unexpected  honor, 
and  I  thought  of  poor  BrummeU's  adventure,  with 
some  apprehensions  of  a  similar  blunder.  I  have 
now  great  hope,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Pye's  decease, 
of  '  warbling  truth  at  court,'  like  Mr.  Mallett,  ol 
indifferent  memory. — Consider  one  hundred  marks 
a  year !  besides  the  wine  and  the  disgrace ;  but  then 
remorse  would  make  me  drown  myself  in  my  own 
butt  before  the  year's  end,  or  the  finishing  of  my 
first  dithyrambic.  So  that,  after  all,  I  shall  not 
meditate  our  laureate's  death  by  pen  or  poison. 

"  Will  you  present  my  best  respects  to  Lady  Hol- 
land, and  believe  me  hers  and  yours  very  sincerely." 


LETTER  CXXVI. 


TO  SIR  WAXTEB  SCOTT,  BABT. 


i 


'Sib, 


"St  few*  *•«,  Jot?  •*  IM8* 


"  I  have  just  been  honored  with  your  letter.— I 
feel  sorry  that  you  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  notice  the  '  evil  works  of  my  non-age,'  aa 
the  thing  is  suppressed  vokmtarily,  and  your  es- 

Slanation  is  too  Kind  not  to  give  me  pain.  The 
atire  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very 
angry,  and  fully  bent  on  displaying  my  wrath  ana 
my  wit,  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  my 
wholesale  assertions.  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank 
you  for  your  praise ;  and  now,  waiving  myself,  let 
me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent.  He  ordered 
me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball ;  and  after  some 
sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as  to  my 
own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  you  and  your  im- 
mortalities :  he  preferred  you  to  every  bard  past  and 
present,  and  asked  which  of  your  worka  pleased  me 
most.  It  was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered,  I 
thought  the  '  Lay.'  He  said  his  own  opinion  was 
nearly  similar,  in  speaking  of  the  others,  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  you  more  particularly  the 
poet  of  Prince*,  as  they  never  appeared  more  fasci- 
nating than  in  'Marmion,'  ana  the  'Lady  of  the 
Lake.  He  was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell 
on  the  description  of  your  Jameses  as  no  less  royal 
than  poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and 
yourself,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  both ;  so 
that  {with  the  exception  of  the  Turks  and  your 
humble  servant)  you  were  in  very  good  company. 
I  defy  Murray  to  have  exaggerated  his  royal  high- 
ness's  opinion  of  your  powers,  nor  can  I  pretend  to 
enumerate  all  he  said  on  the  subject ;  out  it  may 
give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it  was  conveyed  in 
language  which  would  only  suffer  by  my  attempting 
to  transcribe  it,  and  with  a  tone  and  taste  which 
gave  me  a  very  high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  accom- 

Slishments,  which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as  con* 
ned  to  manners,  certainly  superior  to  those  of  any 
VmngpetUlenum. 

"  This  interview  was  accidental.  I  never  went  to 
the  levee;  fee  having  teem  the  courts  of  Mussulman 
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) 


and  Catholic  sovereigns,  my  cvaoaity  was  sufficient- 
It  allayed,  and  my  politics  being  aa  perverse  as/my 
rhymes,  I  had.  in  fact,  '  no  business  there.*  To  be 
thus  praised  by  your  Sovereign  mutt  be  gratifying 
to  you :  and  if  that  gratification  is  not  alloyed  by 
the  communication  being  made  through  me,  the 
bearer  of  it  will  consider  himself  very  fortunately 
and  sincerely 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"Btrok. 

"  P.  S.    Excuse  this  scrawl,  scratched  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  just  after  a  journey." 


LETTER  CXXVII. 


TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


i,  in 
"My  Drar  Lord, 

"  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  send  you  somethingvB 
you  will  still  have  the  liberty  to  reject  if  yon  di& 
it.  I  should  like  to  have  had  more  time, tain! 
do  my  best, — but  too  happy  if  I  can  oblige  j» 
though  I  may  offend  one  hundred  scribblm  id 
discerning  public  "  Ever  yean. 

"  Keep  my  name  a  eeeret;  or  I  shall  be  bed  Vj 
all  the  rejected,  and  perhaps  damned  by  a  party.' 


LETTER  CXXLX. 


.,..       r  10,  ins. 

♦My  Dbar  Lord, 

"  The  lines*  which  I  sketched  off  on  your  hint 
arc  still,  or  rather  were,  in  an  unfinished  state,  for 
I  have  just  committed  them  to  a  flame  more  decisive 
than  tnat  of  Drury.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
I  should  hardly  wish  a  contest  with  Philo-drama — 
Philo-Drury— Asbestos,  H  •  *,  and  all  the  anony- 
mes  and  synonymes  of  the  Committee  candidates. 
Seriously,  I  think  you  have  a  chance  of  something 
much  better ;  for  prologuising  is  not  my  forte,  and, 
at  all  events,  either  my  pride  or  my  modesty  won't 
let  me  incur  the  hazard  of  having  my  rhymes  buried 
in  next  month's  Magazine,  under  '  Essays  on  the 
Murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,'  and  4  Cures  for  the  Bite 
of  a  Mad  Dog/  as  poor  Ooldsmith  complained  of 
the  fate  of  far  superior  performances. 

"  I  am  still  sufficiently  interested  to  wish  to  know 
the  successful  candidate ;  and,  among  so  nutny,  I 
have  no  doubt  some  will  be  excellent,  particularly 
in  an  age  when  writing  verse  is  the  easiest  of  all 
Attainments. 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  intelligence  with  the  '  like 
comfort,'  unless,  as  you  are  deeply  theatrical,  you 
may  wish  to  hear  of  Mr.  *  *,  whose  acting  is,  I 
fear,  utterly  inadequate  to  the  London  engagement 
into  which  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden  have 
lately  entered.  His  figure  is  fat,  his  features  flat, 
his  voice  unmanageable,  his  action  ungraceful,  and. 

as  Diggory  says,  *  I  defy  him  to  extort  that  d d 

muffin  face  of  his  into  madness.*  I  was  very  sorry 
to  see  him  in  the  character  of  the  '  Elephant  on  the 
slack  rope;'  for,  when  I  last  saw  him,  I  was  in 
raptures  with  his  performance.  But  then  I 
sixteen,— an  age  to  which  all  London  then  conde- 
scended to  subside.  After  all,  much  better  judges 
have  admired,  and  may  again;  but  I  venture  to 
1  prognosticate  a  prophecy  (see  the  Courier)  that 
he  will  not  succeed. 

"So.^poor  dear  Rogers  has  stuck  fast  on  'the 
brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellvn'— I  hopo  not  for 
ever.  My  best  respects  to  Laay  H. — her  departure, 
with  that  of  my  other  friends,  was  a  sad  event  for 
me,  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  cynical 
solitude.  *  By  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  I  sat  down 
and  drank;  When  I  remembered  thee,  oh,  Oeorgiana 
Cottage !  As  for  our  harps,  we  hangM  them  upon 
the  willows  that  grew  thereby.  Ihen  they  said, 
Sing  us  a  song  of  Drury  Lane,'  &c— but  I  am  dumb 
and  dreary  as  the  Israelites.  The  waters  have 
disordered  me  to  my  heart's  content,— you  were 
right,  as  you  always  are. 

"  Believe  me  ever  your  obliged 

"  And  affectionate  servant, 

"  Byron 


1  A*1i—  u  U»  miwliif  «f  Prajr»U—  Thattw. 


LETTER  CXXvUL 
to  lord  hollard. 


TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


»«,» 


"Ecco!— I  have  marked  some  passages  «at 
double  readings— choose  between  them— «*-*" 
—reject— or  destroy— do  with  them  as  yon  *$- 
I  leave  it  to  you  and  the  Committee— yon  oaa 
say  so  called  a  •  non  committendo:  What  will  tin 
do— (and  I  do)  with  the  hundred  and  one  rejeeaj 
Troubadours  ?  *  With  trumpets,  yea,  and  wfi 
shawms.'  will  you  be  assailed  in  the  most  diabcW 
doggerel.  I  wish  my  name  not  to  transpire  til  tte 
day  is  decided.  I  shall  not  be  in  town,  so  it «« j 
much  matter ;  but  let  us  have  a  good  ieHvertr. 
think  Elliston  should  be  the  man,  or  Pop*. Ic; 
Raymond,  I  implore  you  by  the  love  of  Bhyttaw- 

"  The  passages  marked  thus  =*  =*,  show  and  * 
low,  are  for  you  to  choose  between  epithets,  ate 
such  like  poetical  furniture.  Pray  write  me  *  m 
and  believe  me  ever,  Arc.  __„  _ 

"My  best  remembrances  to  Lady  H.  W£ 
be  good  enough  to  decide  between  the  Tanons «*■ 
ings  marked,  and  erase  the  other:  or  oat  *ftr^ 
may  be  as  puzzled  as  a  commentator,  and  wa 
repeat  both.  If  these  venicUn  won't  dolwfllhasa- 
mer  out  some  more  endecasyllables.  .  ta 

"P.  8.  Tell  Lady  H.  I  have  had  sad  iyk» 
keep  out  the  Phoenix— I  mean  the  Fire-0ffi«  » 
that  name.  It  has  insured  the  theatre,  and  «7 
not  the  Address  ? 


LETTER  CXXX. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

,    "I  send  a  recast  of  the  first  four  lino  §f  * 
concluding  paragraph. 

"  Tata  giwttaf  o*r,  Ow  uKfant  ndc  dnyM, 
The  drum's  Immmc*  fcy  bar  HwH  I*. 
Receive  o*r  mdtomi  too,  whaM  e*rf*  •** 
aprtagi  from  ear  amitt  and  tab  ww*  «*  J*"* 
The  curtain  rim,  Ac.,  Ac 

i  And  do  forgive  all  this  trouble.    See  what itl$* 
i  have  to  do  even  with  the  genteeled  «*     ^ . 


LETTER  CXXXL 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

"Carf-at*8*-** 

»« Still  « more  matter  for  a  Mav  morn*&^f  j 
ing  patched  the  middle  and  end'  of»«S 
send  one  more  couplet  for  a  part  of  toe  ^b^ 
which,  if  not  too  turgid,  you  will  have  the  tf*w 


to  add.  After  that  flagrant  imago  of  the  Thames, 
f  I  hope  no  unlucky  wag  will  say  I  have  set  it  on 
fire,  though  Dryden,  in  his  *  Annas  Mirabilis,'  and 
Churchill,  in  his  *  Times/  did  it  before  me,)  I  mean 
to  insert  this : 

1  Am  SaaUof  far  Iks  mv  Vokano  afame 


And  nrcep  (he  ddea  with  Gf  Malaga  not  their  own, 

WUJe  thm—nde  ihroaf  *d  aromtd  the  boralof  dome,  fee.,  fee. 

I  think  '  thousands '  less  flat  than  '  crowds  collect- 
ed '—feat  don't  let  me  plunge  into  the  bathos,  or 
rise  into  Nat.  Lea's  Bedlam  metaphors.  By-tbe-by, 
the  best  -view  of  the  said  fire  (which  I  myself  saw 
from  a  house-top  in  Covent  Garden)  was  at  West- 
minster Bridge,  from  the  reflection  on  the  Thames. 

"  Perhaps  the  present  couplet  had  better  come  in 
after  *  trembled  for  their  homes,'  the  two  lines  after ; 
as  otherwise  the  image  certainly  sinks,  and  it  will 
run  just  as  well. 

"  The  lines  themselves,  perhaps,  may  be  better 
thus— (' choose,'  or  •refuse  — but  please  younelf, 
and  don't  mind  «  Sir  Fretful  ')— 

tndhf 
"  At  ftaeh'd  the  vohuned  bkoe,  and  ghaetljr  ehoM 
The  afeki  vitb  ttfbtoinfi  awful  aa  their  own. 

The  last  rims  smoothest,  and,  I  think,  best ;  but 
you  know  better  than  best.  *  Lurid '  is  also  a  less 
indistinct  epithet  than  '  livid  wave,'  and,  if  you  think 
so,  a  dash  of  the  pen  will  do. 

"  I  expected  one  line  this  morning ;  in  the  mean 
time,  I  snail  remodel  and  condense,  and  if  I  do  not 
hear  from  you,  shall  send  another  copy. 

"  I  am  ever,  &o." 


LETTER  CXXXII. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

"8epumLef9>,t*n. 

••  Tou  will  think  there  is  no  end  to  my  villanous 
emendations.  The  fifth  and  sixth  lines  I  think  to 
alter  thus : 

"  Ye  who  beheld— oh  rift*  admlr'd  and  roouro'd ! 
Whoec  radiance  mock'd  the  rubi  It  adorn  U  j 

because  '  night'  is  repeated  the  next  line  but  one ; 
and,  as  it  now  stands,  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph, '  worthy  him  (Shakspeare)  and  you,'  appears 
to  apply  the  lyou'  to  those  only  who  were  out  of  bed 
and  in  Co  vent-Garden  Market  on  the  night  of  con- 
flagration, instead  of  the  audience  or  the  discerning 
public  at  large,  all  of  whom  are  intended  to  be  com- 
prised in  that  comprehensive  and,  I  hope  compre- 
hensible pronoun.- 

44  By-the-by,  onffof  my  corrections  in  the  fair  copy 
sent  yesterday  has'divea  into  the  bathos  some  sixty 
fathom— 

"  Vfhea  Oarrkk  died,  and  Brfnelry  coated  to  write. 

Ceasing  to  live  is  a  much  more  serious  concern,  and 
ought  not  to  be  first ;  therefore  I  will  let  the  old 
couplet  stand,  with  its'  half  rhymes  '  sought '  and 
*  wrote.'*  Second  thoughts  in  every  thing  are  best, 
but,  in  rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiss. 
I  am  very  anxious  on  this  business,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  very  trouble  I  occasion  you  will  plead  its 
own  excuse,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  show  my  endea- 
vor to  make  the  most  of  the  time  allotted.  I  wish 
I  had  known  it  months  ago,  for  in  that  case  I  had 
not  left  one  line  standing  on  another.  I  always 
scrawl  in  this  way,  and  smooth  as  much  as  I  can, 


ft  ft*  couplet  etude  dm  x 
"  Dear  aw  the  days  that  made  «v  aaaaki  bright, 
fee  Oarrkk  led,  or  Brtnatoy  ceaeed  to  wifle." 
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but  never  sufficiently ;  and,  latterly ,  I  can  weave  a 
nine-line  stansa  faster  than  a  couplet,  lor  which 
measure  I  have  not  the  cunning.  When  I  began 
'  Childe  Harold,'  I  had  never  tried  Spenser's  mea- 
sure, and  now  I  cannot  scribble  in  any  other. 

"  After  all,  my  dear  lord,  if  you  can  get  a  decent 
Address  elsewhere,  don't  hesitate  to  put  this  aside. 
Why  did  you  not  trust  your  own  Muse  ?  I  am  very 
sure  she  would  have  been  triumphant,  and  saved 
the  Committee  their  trouble — '  'tis  a  joyful  one '  to 
me,  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  satisfy  even  myself.  After 
the  account  you  sent  me,  it  is  no  compliment  to  say. 
you  would  have  beaten  your  candidates ;  but  I  mean 
that,  in  that  case,  there  would  have  been  no  occa- 
sion for  their  being  beaten  at  all. 

"  There  are  but  two  decent  prologues  in  our 
tongue — Pope's  to  Cato — Johnson's  to  l)rury-Lane. 
These,  with  the  epilogue  to  the  '  Distressed  Mother/ 
and,  I  think  one  of  Goldsmith's,  and  a  prologue  ox 
old  Colman's  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  PhiLaster, 
are  the  best  things  of  tbe  kind  we  have. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  diluted  to  the  throat  with  medicine 
for  the  stone;  and  Boisragon  wants  me  to  try  a 
warm  climate  for  the  winter—but  I  won't." 


LETTER  CXXXIII. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


"  I  have  just  received  your  very  kind  letter,  and 
hone  you  have  met  with  a  second  copy  corrected  and 
adaressed  to  Holland  House,  with  some  omissions 
and  this  new  couplet, 

•■  Am  glued  each  rUttf  Baeh,*  aud  gbaeth;  •hoaa 


As  to  remarks,  I  can  only  say  I  will  alter  and  acqui- 
esce  in  any  thing.  With  regard  to  the  part  which 
Whitbread  wishes  to  omit,  X  believe  the  Address 
will  go  off  quicker  without  it,  though  like  the  agility 
of  the  Hottentot,  at  the  expense  of  its  vigor.  X 
leave  to  your  choice  entirely  the  different  specimens 
of  stucco-work ;  and  a  brick  of  your  own  will  also 
much  improve  my  Babylonish  turret.  I  should  like 
Elliston  to  have  it,  with  your  leave.  '  Adorn '  and 
1  mourn '  are  lawful  rhymes  in  Pope's  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Lady — Gray  has  '  forlorn '  and  *  mourn' 
—and  '  torn '  ana  '  mourn '  are  in  Smollef  s  famous 
Tears  of  Scotland. 

'  As  there  will  probably  be  an  outcry  among  the 
rejected,  I  hope  the  Committee  will  testify  (if  it  be 
needful])  that  I  sent  in  nothing  to  the  congress  what- 
ever, with  or  without  a  name,  as  your  lordship  well 
knows.  All  I  have  to  do  with  it  is  with  and  through 
you ;  and  though  I,  of  course,  wish  to  satisfy  the 
audience,  I  do  assure  you  my  first  object  is  to  com 
ply  with  your  request,  and  m  so  doing  to  show  the 
sense  I  have  of  the  many  obligations  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me.  "  Tours  ever, 

"B.M 


LETTER  CXXXIY. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


"  I  believe  this  is  the  third  scrawl  since  yesterday 
—all  about  epithets.  I  think  the  epithet  *  intellec- 
tual' won't  convey  the  meaning  I  intend;  and 
though  I  hate  compounds,  for  the  present  I  will  try 
(col'  permesso)  the  word  « gemut-gifled  patriarchs 


it  pM*,  *  Am  glmd  the  frtaae*  hkaW 
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BTB01T8  WORM. 


©f  our  line)  *♦  instead.  Johnson  has  *  many-colored 
We,*  a  compound— but  they  ore  always  best  avoided. 
However,  it  ia  the  only  one  in  ninety  lines,  but  will 
be  happy  to  give  way  to  a  better.  I  am  ashamed  to 
intrude  any  more  remembrances  on  Lady  H.  or  let- 
ters upon  you;  but  you  are,  fortunately  for  me, 
gifted  with  patience  already  too  often  tried  by 

"  Yours,  Ac,  Ac- 


letter  exxxv. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


"  Will  this  do  better  ?  the  metaphor  is  more  com- 
plete. 

teaao/ito 
«  TBI  atoarlt-  coVd  ma  apaa*  vofeank  wat», 
AmI  Hi  tain  lit;  ubn  macfc'd  Uh  Mw'i  giro. 

If  not,  we  will  bet  '  burning '  wave,  and  instead  of 
'burning  clime/  in  the  line  some  couplets  back, 
have '  glowing.' 

"Is  Whitbread  determined  to  castrate  all  my 
•atalry  lines  ?f  I  don't  see  why  t'other  house  should 
be  spared ;  besides,  it  is  the  public,  who  ought  to 
know  better;  and  you  recollect  Johnson's  was 
against  similar  buffooneries  of  Rich's — but,  certes,  I 
am  not  Johnson. 

«■  Instead  of  •  effects,'  say  •  labors '— « degenerate ' 
will  do,  witt  it  ?  Mr.  Betty  is  no  longer  a  babe, 
therefore  the  line  cannot  be  personal. 

'<  Will  this  do  ? 


'  TID  abbM  dw  kn  of  thai  molten  ware,; 


with1 


1  glowing  dome,'  in  case  you  prefer  4  burning ' 
added  to  this  'wave'  metaphorical.  The  word 
4  fiery  pillar '  was  suggested  by  the  '  pillar  of  fire ' 
in  the  book  of  Exodus,  which  went  before  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  Red  Sea.  I  once  thought  of  saying 
*  like  Israel's  pillar,'  and  making  it  a  simile,  but  I 
did  not  know, — the  great  temptation  was  leaving 
the  epithet « fiery  *  for  the  supplementary  wave.  I 
want  to  work  up  that  passage,  as  it  is  the  only  new 
ground  us  prologuizers  can  go  upon— 

M  Tab  ■  Ik*  plan,  whan.  If  a  poet 
,  aUoad  b  deaeriptioo,  ha  might  ahovb. 

If  I  part  with  the  possibility  of  a  future  conflagra- 
tion, we  lessen  the  compliment  to  Shakspeare. 
However,  we  will  e'en  mend  it  thus : 

«•  Tea,  k  ahaU  be— iht  mafic  of  that  mum, 
Thaiacanw  tba  aeytha  of  Tbna,  tba  lotch  of  Flame, 
Oa  Um  sum  apot,  4c,  *c 


»  ThH  MtnaOj  altered,  h 


t  Tm  Bdm  ht  hsni 


i  to,  *— nr 1  "yrtii  fnmimlin. 


"Jfea>,lawjrfaU,  teDrwRa«*td 
That  lav  «W  ddgn'd  to  crawl  upon  att-Jbm. 
Whtn  Menard  roan  in  Boaworta/br  a  horn, 
If  yon  cammowf,  th*  tnd  wmI  cam*  hi  c 
tf  yvtf  atorwt,  lfc«  Stag*  mutt  eondttnni 
To  moim  tha  akaiy  taata  we  dam  not  mood 


And  graty  you  mor*  by  thawing  lui. 
ph,  duct  yonr  Sat  •tarnpa  the  Dnna'i  law*. 


That  jm6H0  wraiM  »f  m'«r  again  dUgromd, 
bratea  to  man  recall 


cfcbr 
to  a 


mttekaia 


M  Thtpott  rapraawS  (at  jaraatial  aomat  rv^Sf , 

J*ar*Mn/rwamloaa»»,/V«maa»»la»na»." 
mrfmww^Mpflirtad.butAowat-- 


There— the  donee  is  in  St,  if  that  is  not  as  isyw* 
ment  to  Whitbread's  content  Recollect,  it  ii  th 
•  name,'  and  not  the  '  magic,'  thai  has  a  noble  co- 
tempt  for  those  same  weapons.  If  it  wot  to 
'magic,*  my  metaphor  would  be  somewhat  of  t* 
maddest— so  the  *  name '  is  the  antecedent  fat, 
my  dear  lord,  your  patience  is  not  quite  so  inswral 
—therefore,  with  many  and  sincere  thanks,  1  am 
"  Tours  ever,  most  afiecuoiutelj. 
"  P.  S.  I  foresee  there  will  be  charges  of  jar 
tiality  in  the  papers ;  but  yon  know  1  sent  is » 
Address;  and  glad  both  you  and  I  mast  bethaxl 
did  not,  for,  in  that  case,  their  plea  had  beeapja- 
sible.  I  doubt  the  pit  will  be  testy ;  bat  codkm 
innocence  (a  novel  and  pleasing  sensation)  nuka 
me  bold." 


LETTER  CXXXVL 


TO  LORD  HOIAAJTO. 


"  I  have  altered  the  middle  couplet,  to  m  Ity* 
partly  to  do  away  with  W.'s  objection.  I  do  tbu. 
in  the  present  state  of  the  stage,  it  has  been  up.*- 
donable  to  pass  over  the  horses  and  Hiss  Mode. 
&c.  As  Betty  is  no  longer  a  boy,  how  can  ths  * 
applied  to  him  ?  He  is  now  to  be  judged  as  aoo- 
If  he  acts  still  like  a  boy,  the  public  will  be  &« 
ashamed  of  their  blunder.  I  have,  yon  sec,  *ff 
taken  it  for  granted  that  these  things  are  re/arss. 
I  confess*,  I  wish  that  part  of  the  Address  to  stand, 
but  if  W.  is  inexorable,  e'en  let  it  go.  I  haw  she 
new  cast  the  lines,  and  softened  the  hint  of  fan? 
combustion,*  and  sent  them  off  this  morning-  "^ 
you  have  the  goodness  to  add,  or  insert,  theses*** 
alterations  as  they  arrive  ?  They  ' come  ft'.***' 
ows,  so  depart ; '  occupy  me,  and,  I  fear,  distsrt 
you. 

"Do  not  let  Mr.  W.  put  his  Address  into  Ea- 
ton's hands  till  you  have  settled  on  these  alter 
tions.  E.  will  think  it  too  long:-much  depend* 
on  the  speaking.  I  fear  it  will  not  bear  mult  car- 
tailing,  without  chasms  in  the  sense.  ., 

"  It  is  certainly  too  long  in  the  reading;  w  * 
Elliston  exerts  himself,  such  a  fsvorite  witt.0* 
public  will  not  be  thought  tedious.  /  shoaU  toot 
it  so,  if  he  were  not  to  speak  it  . 

"Tours  erer,  «• 

"P.  8.  On  looking  again,  I  doubt  my  »*» f 
having  obviated  W.'s  objection.  To  the  otfitf 
house,  allusion  is  a  «non  sequitur'— bnt  I«i»  » 
plead  for  this  part,  because  the  thing  reaUTtf  »« 
to  be  passed  over.  Many  after-pieces  at  the Jweg 
by  the  some  company,  hare  already  sttacked ,  uw 
'Augean  Stable*— and  Johnson,  ia  his  prolog 
against  (Lunn,'  (the  harlequin-manager,  Kx^r 
•Hunt,'— 'Mahomet,'  &c.t  is  surely  a  for  pw« 
dent" 


LETTER  CXXXVU. 

TO  LO&D  HOLLAJrD.  ot_ 

"Shakspeare  certainly  ceased  to  reign  i?*** 
his  kingdoms,  as  George  III.  did  in  America^ m 
George  IV.  may  in  Irefiid.t  Now,  wehavi !  s»» 
ing  to  do  out  of  our  own  realms,  and  WJ**J£ 
monarchy  was  gone,  his  majesty  had  bnta »n» 
sceptre.    I  have  cut  atoaa/,  you  will  see,  and  aw*" 


m*MmVaiaalv,amimMfcUaWml.» 


«  Though  attar  mUm  may  aft*  4»/waw»/»»A 
Oalbaaaj«apo«,"ae.,*e. 
o»^«e^haWaa»ftwtt^hadfcwa»**»*''B-f 
icmmdtor*cK» 


i  it  what  tou  please ;  only  I  do  implore,  for 
my  own  gratification,  one  lash  on  those  accursed 
quadrupeds — '  a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  yon  love 
me.'  I  have  altered  '  wave/  &c,  and  the  *  fire,'  and 
so  forth,  for  the  timid. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  yon  when  convenient,  and 
believe  me,  ftc. 

"  P.  8.— Do  let  that  stand,  and  cut  out  elsewhere. 
I  shall  choke,  if  we  must  overlook  their  d— d  me- 
nagerie." 


LETTER  CXXXVIII. 

TO  LOAD  HOLLAND. 

"Sept.  80,1812. 

"  I  send  you  the  most  I  can  make  of  it ;  for  I  am 
not  so  well  as  I  was,  and  find  I '  pall  in  resolution/ 

"  I  wish  much  to  see  you.  and  will  be  at  Tetbury 
by  twelve  on  Saturday ;  and  from  thence  I  m>  on  w 
l#ord  Jersey's.  It  is  impossible  not  to  allude  to  the 
degraded  state  of  the  stage,  but  I  have  lightened  it, 
and  endeavored  to  obviate  your  other  objections. 
There  is  a  new  couplet  for  Sheridan,  allusive  to  his 
Monody.  All  the  alterations  I  have  marked  thus  |, 
—as  you  will  see  by  comparison  with  the  other  copy. 
I  have  cudgelled  my  brains  with  the  greatest  wil- 
lingness, ana  only  wish  I  had  more  tune  to  have 
done  better. 

"You  will  find  a  sort  of  clap-trap  laudatory 
couplet  inserted  for  the  quiet  of  the  Committee, 
and  I^iave  added,  towards  the  end,  the  couplet  you 
were  pleased  to  like.  The  whole  Address  is  seventy- 
three  lines,  still  perhaps  too  long,  and,  if  shortened, 
you  will  save  time,  but,  I  fear,  a  little  of  what  I 
meant  for  sense  also. 

"  With  myriads  of  thanks,  I  am  ever,  Ac. 

"  My  sixteenth  edition  of  respects  to  Lady  H. 
How  sue  must  laugh  at  all  this ! 

"I  wish  Murray,  my  publisher,  to  print  off  some 
copies  as  soon  as  your  lordship  returns  to  town— it 
will  ensure  correctness  in  the  papers  afterward." 


LETTER  CXXXIX. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

•  FW  be  Ann  Mm  that  boor  which  aeka  In  vela 
Tean  audi  aaflov  far  Ganfccio  hit  tfnJo; 

or, 
Par  be  (bat  boar  thai  vainly  aaka  In  turn 

crown'dU* 
8aob  vane  far  hbn  aa  wept  o'er  Garxick**  urn.'* 

"Sept.  90,1813. 

••  Will  you  choose  between  these  added  to  the 
lines  on  Sneridan  ?  *  I  think  they  will  wind  up  the 
panegyric,  and  agree  with  the  train  of  thought  pre- 
ceding them. 

«« Now  one  word  as  to  the  Committee— how  could 
they  resolve  on  a  rough  copy  of  an  Address  never 
sent  in,  unless  you  had  been  good  enough  to  retain 
in  memory,  or  on  paper,  the  thing  they  have  been 
good  enough  to  adopt?  By-the-by,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  make  the  committee  less 
'  avidus  gloria),'  for  all  praise  of  them  would  look 
plaguy  suspicious.  If  necessary  to  be  stated  at  all, 
the  simple  facts  bear  them  out.  They  surely  had  a 
right  to  act  as  they  pleased.  My  sole  object  is  one 
which,  I  trust,  my  whole  conduct  has  shown;  vis. 
that  I  did  nothing  insidious— sent  in  no  Address 
whatever— but,  when  applied  to,  did  my  best  for  them 
and  myself;  but  above  all,  that  there  was  no  undue 
partiality,  which  will  be  what  the  rejected  will  endea- 
vor to  make  out.  Fortunately— most  fortunately— 
I  sent  in  no  lines  on  the  occasion.  For  I  am  sure  that 

•  Ttaeaddtdlbm  m  may  be  teen  by  reference  to  (be  printed  Addnea, 


LETTERS,  fgf 

had  they,  in  that  case,  been  preferred,  ft  would  have 
been  asserted  that  /  was  known,  and  owed  the  pre- 
ference to  private  friendship.  This  is  what  we  shall 
probably  have  to  encounter,  but,  if  once  spoken  and 
approved,  we  shan't  be  much  embarrassed  by  their 
brilliant  conjectures,  and,  as  to  criticism,  an  old  au- 
thor, like  an  old  bull,  grows  cooler  (or  ought)  at 
every  baiting. 

"  The  only  thing  would  be  to  avoid  a  party  on  the 
night  of  delivery— afterward,  the  more  the  better, 
and  the  whole  transaction  inevitably  tends  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  Murray  tells  me  there  are 
myriads  of  ironical  Addresses  ready — tome,  in  imi- 
tation of  what  is  calPd  my  style.  If  they  are  as  good 
as  the  Probationary  Odes,  or  Hawkins'  Pipe  of  To- 
bacco, it  will  not  be  bad  fun  for  the  imitated. 

"Ever,  Ac" 


LETTER  CXL. 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

"October  9,181s. 

11 A  copy;  of  this  still  altered  is  .sent  by  the  post, 
but  this  will  arrive  first.  It  must  be  '  humbler  '— 
1  yet  aspiring '  does  away  the  modesty,  and,  after 
all,  truth  is  truth.  Besides,  there  is  a  puff  direct 
altered,  to  please ^your plaguy  renters. 

•«  I  shall  be  at  Tetbury  by  twelve  or  one— but  send 
this  for  you  to  ponder  over.  There  are  several  little 
things  marked  thu8\oltered  for  your  perusal.  I 
have  dismounted  the  cavalry,  and,  I  hope,  arranged 
to  your  general  satisfaction.  •*  Ever,  Arc. 

**  At  Tetbury  by  noon.  I  hope,  after  it  is  sent, 
there  will  be  no  more  elisions.  It  is  not  now  so 
long— seventv-three  lines — two  less  than  allotted. 
I  will  alter  all  committee  objections,  but  I  hope  you 
won't  permit  Eltiston  to  have  any  voice  whatever,— 
except  in  speaking  it." 


LETTER  CXLL 

TO  ME.  MURRAY. 

••  High  afreet,  CheHanban,  Sept.  5,  M13. 

"  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  send  those  despatch- 
es, and  a  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  with  the 
rest.  I  hope  you  have  written  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
thanked  him  m  my  name  for  his  present,  and  tola 
him  that  I  shall  be  truly  happy  to  comply  with  his 
request.  How  do  you  go  on?  and  when  is  the 
graven  image,  *  with  bays  and  wicked  rhyme  uporit,* 
to  grace,  or  disgrace,  some  of  our  tardy  editions  ? 

"  Send  me  *  Rokeby.\  Who  the  devil  is  he  ?— no 
matter,  he  has  good  connexions,  and  will  be  well 
introduced.  I  thank  you  for  your  inquiries :  I  am 
so  so,  but  mythermometer  is  sadly  below  the  poeti- 
cal point.  What  will  you  give  me  or  mine  for  a  po- 
em of  six  cantos,  (when  complete — no  rhyme,  no  re- 
compense,) as  like  the  last  two  as  I  can  make  them  ? 
I  have  some  ideas  that  one  day  may  be  embodied, 
and  till  winter  I  shall  have  much  leisure. 

"  P.  S.  My  last  question  is  in  the  true  style  of 
Grub  street ;  but,  like  Jeremy  Diddler,  I  only  *  ask 
for  information.*  Send  me  Adafcr  on  Diet  and  Regi- 
men, just  republished  by  Ridgway." 


LETTER  CXUL 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"Cfcalteaba»,ee»!.U,lSa. 

"  The  parcels  contained  some  letters  and  verses, 
all  (but  one)  anonymous  and  complimentary,  and 


TM 


BYBOVS  WOBX8. 


► 


ivj  sjudoqs  for  my  conversion  from  certain  irrawier 
ities  into  which  my  good-natured  correspondents 
conceive  me  to  hare  fallen.  The  hooka  were  pres- 
ents of  a  convertible  kind.  Also,  «  Christian  know- 
ledge '  aid  the  '  Bioscope/  a  religious  Dial  of  Life 
explained ;  and  to  the  author  of  the  former,  (Cadell 
publisher,)  I  beg  yon  will  forward  my  best  thanks 
for  his  letter,  his  present,  and,  abore  all,  his  good 
Intentions.  The  '  Bioscope '  contained  a  MS.  copy 
of  very  excellent  verses,  from  whom  I  know  not, 
bat  evidently  the  composition  of  some  one  in  the 
habit  of  writing,  and  of  writing  well.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  be  the  author  of  the  4  Bioscope*  which  accom- 
panied them ;  but  whoever  he  is,  if  you  can  discover 
nim,  thank  him  for  me  most  heartily.  The  other 
letters  were  from  ladies,  who  are  welcome  to  convert 
me  when  they  please ;  and  if  I  can  discover  them, 
and  they  be  young,  as  they  say  they  are,  I  could 
convince  them  perhaps  of  my  devotion.  I  had  also 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Walpole  on  matters  of  this  world, 
which  I  have  answered. 

"  So  you  are  Lucien's  publisher  ?  I  am  promised 
an  interview  with  him,  and  think  I  shall  ask  you  for 
a  letter  of  introduction,  as  '  the  gods  have  made 
him  poetical.'  From  whom  could  it  come  with  a 
better  grace  than  from  ku  publisher  and  mine  ?  Is 
it  not  somewhat  treasonable  in  you  to  have  to  do 
with  a  relative  of  the  *  direful  foe/  as  the  Morning 
Post  calls  his  brother  ? 

"  But  my  book  on  '  Diet  and  Regimen/  where  is 
it?  I  thirst  for  Scott's  'Rokeby;'  let  me  have 
▼our  first-begotten  copy.  The  Ant^jacobin  Review 
is  all  very  well,  and  not  a  bit  worse  than  the  Quar- 
terly, ana  at  least  less  harmless.  By  the  bj,  have 
you  secured  my  books  ?  I  want  all  the  Renews,  at 
least  the  critiques,  quarterly,  monthly,  Ac,  Portu- 
guese and  English,  extracted,  and  bound  up  in  one 
volume  for  my  old  age;  and  pray,  sort  my  Romaic 
books,  and  get  the  volumes  lent  to  Mr.  Hobhouse— 
he  has  had  them  now  a  long  time.  If  any  thing  oc- 
curs, you  will  favor  me  with  a  line,  and  in  winter 
we  shall  be  nearer  neighbors. 

"  P.  S.  I  was  applied  to,  to  write  the  Address  for 
Drury  Lane ;  but  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  con- 
test, I  gave  up  the  idea  of  contending  against  all 
Grub  street,  and  threw  a  few  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject into  the  fire.  I  did  this  out  of  respect  to  you, 
being  sure  you  would  have  turned  off  any  of  your 
authors  who  had  entered  the  lists  with  such  scurvy 
competitors.  To  triumph  would  have  been  no  glory ; 
and  to  have  been  defeated— 'sdeath ! — I  would  have 
choked  myself,  like  Otway,  with  a  Quartern  loaf; 
so,  remember  I  had,  and  nave,  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  upon  my  honor  1 " 


LETTER  CXLI1I. 


TO  KB.  WOUAK  BANKBS. 


"Mt  Dbar  Banxbs, 

"  When  yon  point  out  to  one  how  people  can  be 
intimate  at  the  distance  of  some  seventy  leagues,  I 
will  plead  guilty  tofour  charge,  and  accept  your  fare- 
well, but  not  wittingly,  till  you  give  me  some  better 
reason  than  my  silence,  which  merely  proceeded 
from  a  notion  founded  on  your  own  declaration  of 
old,  that  you  hated  writing  and  receiving  letters. 
Besides,  how  was  I  to  find  out  a  man  of  many  resi- 
dences ?  If  I  had  addressed  you  now,  it  had  been 
to  your  borough,  where  I  must  nave  conjectured  you 
were  among  your  constituents.  So  now,  in  despite 
of  Mr.  N.  and  Lady  W.,  you  shall  be  as  '  much 
better  *  as  the  Hexam  post-office  will  allow  me  to 
make  you.  I  do  assure  yon  I  am  much  indebted  to 
yon  for  thinking  of  me  at  all,  and  can't  spare  yon 


your  it 
dreame 


„  the  anpfcabundanw  of  frMi 
with  whom  you  suppose  me  surrounded. 

"You  have  heard  that  Nenstead*  is  sokWa 
sum  140,000/. ;  sixty  to  remain  in  mortgage  on  the 
estate  forv  three  years,  paying  interest,  of  comae. 
Rochdale  is  alao  likely  to  do  well— so  my  worldly 
matters  are  mending.  I  have  been  here  sons  tine, 
drinking  the  waters  simply  because  then  are  wetea 
to  drmk,--and  they  axe  verv  medicinal,  and  »f- 
eiently  disgusting.  In  a  few  days  I  set  out  fa  hri 
Jersey's,  but  return  here,  where  I  am  quite  abac, 
go  out  very  little,  and  enjoy  in  its  fullest  extent  tie 
rdolce  far  niente.'  What  you  are  shoot,  I  cannot 
guess,  even  from  your  dale;  not  dancing  to  tae 
sound  of  the  gitourney  in  the  Halls  of  theLowthen? 
one  of  whom  is  here,  ill,  poor  thing !  with  a phthsie. 
I  heard  that  von  passed  through  here  (at  the  sordid 
inn  where  I  first  alighted)  the  very  day  betel  I  ar- 
rived in  these  parts.  We  had  a  very  pktaaot  ** 
here ;  at  first  the  Jerseys,  Melbounes,  Coupes, 
and  Hollands— but  all  gone ;  and  the  only  waai 
I  know  are  the  Rawcfons  and  Oxfords,  with  we* 
later  acquaintances  of  leas  brilliant  descent 
'But  I  do  not  trouble  them  much;  and  a*  w 
rooms  and  your  assemblies,  'they  an  wj 
led  of  in  our  philosophy ! ! '  Did  yon  wad  « 
a  sad  accident  in  the  Wye  t'other  day  ?-*«« 
drowned,  and  Mr.  Boaaoe,  a  corpulent  gaita*} 
preserved  by  a  boat-hook  or  an  eel-spear,  begwt 
when  he  heard  his  wife  was  saved--no--ej»Mo  * 
thrown  in  again ! !— as  if  he  could  not  bare  throw* 
himself  in,  had  he  wished  it ;  but  this  pssses  fori 
trait  of  sensibility.  What  strange  beings  men  a* 
in  and  out  of  Wye ! 

'*  I  have  to  ask  yon  a  thousand  pardons  for  &* 
fulfilling  some  orders  before  I  ]eft  town ;  trot  tij* 
knew  all  the  cursed  entanglements  I  had  to  em 
throughJtt  would  be  unnecessary  to  beg  your  forgnre- 
ness.  When  will  Parliament  (the  new  we)  nw*  j 
—in  sixty  days,  on  account  of  Ireland,  I P**5"?j 
the  Irish  election  will  demand  a  longer  penjd  ** 
completion  than  the  constitutional  allotment  Toafli 
of  course,  is  safe,  and  all  your  side  of  tbeqwwfjj 
Salamanca  is  the  ministerial  watchword,  and  all  «J 
go  well  with  you.  I  hope  you  will  speak  more  w- 
quently— I  am  sure  at  least  you  ought,  and  innu 
be  expected.  I  see  Portman  means  to  stand  agio- 
Goodnight. 

"  Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 


LETTER  CXLIV. 


TO  XL  KURBAY. 


"  I  sent  in  no  address  whatever  to  the  »»j£f  j 
but  out  of  nearly  one  hundred,  (this  is  *&"?£ 
none  have  been  deemed  worth  acceptance;  «»  j 
consequence  of  their  subsequent  appuwton^S, 
have  written  a  prologue,  which  hat  been ,  rew™ 
and  will  be  spoken.  The  MS,  is  now  in  the  **** 
of  Lord  Holland.  ^  .fkrt. 

"  I  write  this  merely  to  say  that  (bowej?  »£ ■ 
ceived  by  the  audience)  you  will  mush  »  » 
next  edition  of  Childe  Harold ;  and  I  WjjK 
at  present  to  keep  my  name  secret  till ■  JJJ;  — 
farther  from  me,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  *"Jjk 
to  have  a  correct  copy  to  do  with  as  yon  "^ 

proper'  .       waist 

«  P.  8.  I  should  wish  a  few  eopisf  »W» 
before,  that  the  newspaper  copies  may*  "» 
after  the  delivery." 


urrxBBs. 


H9 


LSTTBB  CXLV. 


,  Oct.  B,  IMS. 

1 1  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  the  engraving 
of  the  portrait,  and  request  that  it  may,  on  no  ae- 
eount,  be  prefixed ;  bat  let  all  the  proofs  be  burned, 
sad  ue  plate  broken.  I  will  be  at  the  expense 
which  has  been  incurred ;  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should, 
since  I  cannot  permit  the  publication.  I  beff,  as  a 
particular  favor,  thatyou  will  lose  no  time  in  having 
this  done,  for  which  I  have  reasons  that  I  will  state 
when  I  see  yon.  Forgive  all  the  trouble  I  have 
occasioned  you. 

"  I  have  received  no  account  of  the  reception  of 
the  Address,  but  see  it  is  vituperated  in  the  papers, 
which  does  not  much  embarrass  an  old  author,  I 
leave  h  to  your  own  judgment  to  add  it,  or  not,  to 
your  next  edition  when  required.  Pray  comply 
strictly  with  my  wishes  as  to  the  engraving,  and  be- 
sieve  me,  Ac 

"  P.  S.  Favor  me  with  an  answer,  as  I  shall  not  be 
easy  till  I  hear  that  the  proofo,  &c,  are  destroyed. 
X  hear  that  the  Satirist  has  reviewed  Childe  Harold, 
In  what  manner  I  need  not  ask ;  but  I  wish  to  know 
Sf  the  old  personalities  are  revived  ?  I  have  a  better 
reason  for  asking  this  than  any  that  merely  con- 
cerns myself;  but  in  publications  of  that  kind, 
others,  particularly  female  names  are  sometimes 
introduced." 


LETTER  CXLVI. 


TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


,o*.u,  im 
"  My  Dbab  Load, 

*■  I  perceive  that  the  papers,  yea,  even  Perry's, 
are  somewhat  ruffled  at  the  injudicious  preference 
of  the  Committee.  My  friend  Perry  has,  indeed, 
<  et  to.  Bute'-d  me  rather  scurvily,  for  which  1  will 
send  him,  for  the  M.  C*  the  next  epigram  I  scrib- 
ble, as  a  token  of  my  full  forgiveness. 

"  Do  the  Committe  mean  to  enter  into  no  expla- 
nation of  their  proceedings  ?  You  must  see  there 
ia  a  leaning  towards  a  charge  of  partiality.  You 
will,  at  least,  acquit  me  of  any  great  anxiety  to 
push  myself  before  so  many  elder  and  better  anon- 
ymous, to  whom  the  twenty  guineas  (which  I  take 
to  be  about  two  thousand  pounds  Bank  currency) 
and  the  honor  would  have  been  equally  welcome. 
'Honor,'  I  see,  'hath  no  skill  in  paragraph- 
wrxtmg.' 

"  I  wish  to  know  how  it  went  off  at  the  second 
reading,  and  whether  any  one  has  had  the  grace  to 


your  Committee  are  not  now  dissatisfied  with  your 
own  judgments,  I  shall  not  much  embarrass  myself 
about  the  brilliant  remarks  of  the  journals.  My 
own  opinion  upon  it  is  what  it  always  was,  per- 
haps pretty  near  that  of  the  public. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  lord,  &c.  &c. 
**  P.  fi.  My  best  respects  to  Lady  H.  whose  smiles 
will  be  vary  consolatory,  even  at  tftis  distance." 


LETTER  CXLVIL 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


>,  Oat  It,  IMS. 

'*  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  get  this  Parody 
of  a  peculiar  kindf  (for  all  the  first  lines  are 


•  T¥i  Harofaff  Cawnfcla,  of  which  Mr.  Perry  wu  the  imiyiKw. 

t  aawaf  da lili!i— ■  mm M to tt» Dray-Una Ca— aw imw» 


Busby's  entire)  inserted  in  several  of  the  papers, 
(correctly,  and  copied  correctly;  my  hand  is  dm* 
cult,  V— particularly  the  Morning  Chronicle  ?  Tell 
Mr.  Perry  1  forgive  him  all  he  has  said,  and  may 
say  against  my  address,  but  he  will  allow  me  to  deal 
with  the  doctor — {audi  alteram  partem)  and  not 
betray  me.  I  cannot  think  what  nas  befallen  Mr. 
Perry,  for  of  yore  we  were  very  good  friends;— but 
no  matter,  only  get  this  inserted. 

"  I  have  a  poem  on  Waltzing  for  you,  of  which  1 
make  you  a  present ;  but  it  must  be  anonymous.  It 
is  in  the  old  style  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers. 

"  P.  S.  With  the  next  edition  of  Childe  Harold 
you  may  print  the  first  fifty  or  a  hundred  opening 
lines  of  the  '  Curse  of  Minerva,'  down  to  the  couplet 
beginning 

"Mortal  (twaathnaeteepake)**. 

Of  course,  the  moment  the  Satire  begins  there  yu* 
will  stop,  and  the  opening  is  the  best  part." 


LETTER  CXLVIIL 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Oct.  It,  IMS. 

"  Many  thanks,  but  I  must  pay  the  damage,  and 
will  thank  you  to  tell  me  the  amount  for  the  en- 

Saving.  I  think  the  '  Rejected  Addresses'  by  far 
e  best  thing  of  the  kind  since  the  Rolliad,  and 
wish  you  had  published  them.  Tell  the  author  'I 
forgive  him,  were  he  twenty  times  over  a  satirist ;' 
and  think  his  imitations  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
famous  ones  of  Hawkins  Browne.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  very  lively  wit,  and  less  scurrilous  than 
wits  often  are :  altogether,  I  very  much  admire  the 
performance,  and  wish  it  all  success.  The  Satirist 
una  taken  a  new  tone,  as  you  will  see :  we  have  now, 
I  think,  finished  with  Childe  Harold's  critics.  I 
have  in  hand  a  Satire  on  Waltzinaf  which  you  must 

Eublish  anonymously ;  it  is  not  long,  not  quite  two 
undred  lines,  but  will  make  a  very  small  boarded 
pamphlet.    In  a  few  days  you  shall  have  it. 

"  P.  S.  The  editor  of  the  Satirist  ought  to  be 
thanked  for  his  revocation ;  it  is  done  handsomely, 
after  five  years'  warfare." 


LETTER  CXLIX. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Oetaaisra. 
"Thanks,  as  usual.  You  go  on  boldry;  but 
have  a  care  of  glutting  the  public,  who  have  by  this 
time  had  enough  of  Childe  Harold.  'Waltzing* 
shall  be  prepared.  It  is  rather  above  two  hundred 
lines,  with  an  introductory  Letter  to  the  Publisher. 
I  think  of  publishing,  with  Childe  Harold,  the 
opening  lines  of  the  '  Curse  of  Minerva, 'f  as  far  as 
the  first  speech  of  Pallas,— because  some  of  the 
readers  like  that  part  better  than  any  I  have  ever 
written,  and  as  it  contains  nothing  to  affect  the  sub- 


Dr.  Boaby,  entitled  a  Monologas,  of  whkh  the  Parody  ni  todoaed  i 
kOar.    Ttom*  fair  Ihie^  the  Doctor's  Addiwexeufellowei 
"  Whrn  cnergWnf  objeeai  man  puna*, 
What  an  the  prodigies  they  cannot  dot 
A  niagfe  edifice  you  ben  eurvey, 
Shot  from  the  rain*  of  the  other  day  I " 
WUeh  venea  an  ttra^ridkutol  In  the  Parody ;— 

«« « When  energising  objeeai  men  puna*,* 
The  Lord  know*  what  li  writ  by  Lord  kaova  W*»l 
'  A  modest  monologue  yon  hen  •amy/ 
Hha'd  from  the  theatn  the  'other  day."* 


fl 


p.  480. 
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BYRON'S  WOEK8. 


ject  of  the  subsequent  portion,  it  will  And  a  place 
as  a  Descriptive  Fragment. 

"  The  plate  is  broken .'— between  ourselves,  it  was 
unlike  the  picture,  and  besides,  upon  the  whole,  the 
frontispiece  of  an  author's  -visage  is  but  a  paltry 
exhibition.  At  all  events,  this  would  hare  been  no 
recommendation  to  the  book.  I  am  sure  Sanders 
would  not  hare  survived  the  engraving.  By-the- 
by,  the  picture  may  remain  withyow  or  Aim  (which 
you  please)  till  my  return.  The  one  of  two  re- 
maining copies  is  at  your  service  till  I  can  give  you 
*  better:  the  other  must  be  burned  peremptorily. 
Again,  do  not  forget  that  I  have  an  account  with 
you,  and  that  this  is  included.  I  give  you  too  much 
trouble  to  allow  you  to  incur  expense  also. 

"  You  best  know  how  far  this  *  Address  riot*  will 
affect  the  future  sale  of  Childe  Harold.  I  like  the 
volume  of  '  Rejected  Addresses'  better  and  better. 
The  other  parody  which  Perry  has  received  is  mine 
also,  (I  believe.)  It  is  Dr.  Busby's  speech  versified. 
You  are  removing  to  Albemarle  street,  I  find,  and  I 
rejoice  that  we  shall  be  nearer  neighbors.  I  am 
going  to  Lord  Oxford's,  but  letters  here  will  be  for- 
warded. When  at  leisure,  all  communications  from 
yon  will  be  willingly  received  by  the  humblest  of 
your  scribes.  Did  Mr.  Ward  write  the  review  of 
Home  Tooke's  life  in  the  Quarterly?  it  is  c 
cellent." 


LETTER  CL. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


i,  Nor.  St,  IBIS. 

11  On  my  return  here  from  Lord  Oxford's  I  found 
tout  obliging  note,  and  will  thank  you  to  retain  the 
letters,  and  other  subsequent  ones  to  the  same  ad- 
dress, till  I  arrive  in  town  to  claim  them,  which  will 
probably  be  in  a  few  days.  I  have  in  choree  a  cu- 
rious and  very  long  MS.  poem  written  by  Lord 
Brooke,  (the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,)  which  I 
wish  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Gifford, 
with  the  following  queries  .—first,  whether  it  has 
ever  been  published,  and,  secondly  (if  not,)  whether 
it  is  worth  publication.  It  is  from  Lord  Oxford's 
library,  and  must  have  escaped  or  been  overlooked 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  The 
writing  is  Lord  Brooke's,  except  a  different  hand  to- 
wards the  close.  It  is  very  long,  and  in  the  six-line 
stanza.  It  is  not  for  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon 
its  merits ;  but  I  would  take  the  liberty,  if  not  too 
troublesome,  to  submit  it  to  Mr.  GifTord's  judgment, 
which,  from  his  excellent  edition  of  Massinger,  I 
should  conceive  to  be  as  decisive  on  the  writings  of 
that  me  as  on  those  of  our  own. 

"  Now  for  a  less  agreeable  and  important  topic. 
How  came  Mr.  Mac-Somebody,  without  consulting 

7 on  or  me,  to  prefix  the  Address  to  his  volume*  of 
Dejected  Addresses  ?'  Is  not  this  somewhat  lar- 
cenous ?  I  think  the  ceremony  of  leave  might  have 
been  asked,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  the  tiling 
itself;  and  leave  the  'hundred  and  leeven'  to  tire 
themselves  with  'base  comparisons.'  I  should 
think  the  ingenuous  public  tolerably  sick  of  the 
subject,  and,  except  the  Parodies,  I  have  not  inter- 
fered, nor  shall ;  indeed  I  did  not  know  that  Dr. 
Busby  had  published  his  Apologetical  Letter  and 
Postscript,  or  I  should  have  recalled  them.  But  I 
confess  I  looked  upon  his  conduct  in  a  different  light 
before  its  appearance.  I  see  some  mountebank  has 
taken  Alderman  Birch's  name  to  vituperate  Dr. 
Busby ;  he  had  much  better  have  pilfered  nis  pastry, 
which  I  should  imagine  the  more  valuable  ingredi- 
ents--at  least  for  a  puff.  Pray  secure  me  a  copy  of 
Woodfall's  new  Junius,  and  believe  me,  &c." 


•  Mltas^MteR^eol^AildTCHa^imMiMtotheCoRiiBieMarMMH 
igaiallcDn^-Uultatni  prawfed  by  that  written  by  Lad  Hjnat, 
MS  aSiSHil  fr  *»  CMuntowi  "-ported  by  B.  MtMBkn. 


LETTER  CLI. 

TO  MB.  WILLIAM  BA2TXM. 

"  The  multitude  of  your  recommendations  has  si* 
ready  superseded  my  humble  endeavor*  to  be  of  ve- 
to you,  and,  indeca,  most  of  my  principal  friends 
are-returned.  Leake  from  Joanina,  Canning  and 
Adair  from  the  city  of  the  faithful,  and  at  Smyrna 
no  letter  is  necessary,  as  the  consuls  are  always 
willing  to  do  every  thing  for  personages  of  respect* 
bility.  I  have  sent  you  three,  one  to  Gibralter, 
which,  though  of  no  great  necessity,  will,  perhaps, 
put  you  on  a  more  intimate  footing  with  a  very 
pleasant  family  there.  You  will  very  soon  find  out 
that  a  man  of  any  consequence  has  very  little  oc- 
casion for  any  letters  but  to  ministers  and  bankers, 
and  of  them  you  have  already  plenty,  I  will  be 
8  worn. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  I  shall  go  in 
the  spring,  and  if  you  will  fix  any  place  of  rendez- 
vous about  August,  I  will  write  or  join  you.  When 
in  Albania,  I  wish  you  would  inouire  after  Dervise 
Tahiri  and  Vascillie,  (or  Basil,)  and  make  my  re- 
spects to  the  viziers,  both  there  and  in  the  Mores. 
If  you  mention  my  name  to  Suleyman  of  Thebes,  I 
think  it  will  not  hurt  you  ;  if  I  had  my  dragoman, 
or  wrote  Turkish,  I  could  hsve  given  yon  letters  of 
real  service ;  but  to  the  English  they  are  hardly  re- 
quisite, and  the  Oreeks  themselves  can  be  of  little 
advantage.  Liston  you  know  already,  and  I  do  not, 
as  he  was  not  then  minister.  Mind  you  visit  Ephe- 
su8  and  the  Troad,  and  let  me  hear  from  yon  when 
you  please.  I  believe  O.  Forresti  is  now  at  Tanina, 
but  if  not,  whoever  is  there  will  be  too  happy  to  as- 
sist you.  Be  particular  about  Jtrmauns;  never  al- 
low yourself  to  be  bullied,  for  you  are  better 
Srotected  in  Turkey  than  any  where ;  trust  not  the 
reeks ;  and  take  some  hncAnakerim  for  presents 
— watches,  pistole,  Ac,  <Src,  to  the  Beys  and  Pa- 
chas. If  you  find  one  Demetrius,  at  Athens  or  else- 
where, I  can  recommend  him  as  a  good  dragoman.  I 
hope  to  ioin  you,  however ;  but  yon  will  find  swarms 
of  English  now  In  the  Levant 

"Believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER  CLII. 


TO  MR,  1CUB&AT. 


4  In  '  Horace  in  London/  I  perceive  some  stan- 
zas on  Lord  Elgin,  in  which  (waiving  the  kind 
compliment  to  myself},  I  heartily  concur.  I  wish 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  8mith*s  acquaintance,  as 
I  could  communicate  the  curious  anecdote  yon 
read  in  Mr.  T.'s  letter.  If  he  would  like  it,  he  can 
have  the  substance  for  his  second  edition ;  if  not,  I 
shall  add  it  to  our  next,  though  I  think  we  already 
have  enough  of  Lord  Elgin. 

"What  I  have  read  of  this  work  seems  admi- 
rably done.  My  praise,  however,  is  not  much 
worth  the  author's  having;  but  you  may  thank  him 
in  my  name  for  his.  The  idea  is  new— we  have  ex- 
cellent imitations  of  the  Satires,  &c,  bv  Pope;  but  I 
remember  but  one  imitative  Ode  in  his  works,  and 
none  any  where  else.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that 
they  have  lost  any  fame  by  the  fate  of  the  farce; 
but  even  should  this  be  the  case,  the  present 
publication  will  again  place  them  on  their  pinnacle 

«Yonrific7M 


LETTER    CLIIL 

TO  JUL  aooxBs. 

«'HMhn\»i 
"  I  enclose  you  a  draft  for  the  usurious  interest 
due  toLord*«'s/>ro<^,«— I  also  could  wish  yesi 
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would  state  thus  much  for  me  to  hit  lordship, 
Though  the  transaction  speaks  plainly  in  itself  for 
the  borrower's  folly  and  the  lender's  usury,  it  never 
was  my  intention  to  quash  the  demand,  as  I  legally 
might,  nor  to  withhold  payment  of  principal,  or, 
perhaps,  even  unlawful  interest.  Ton  know  what 
my  situation  has  been,  and  what  it  is.  I  have  parted 
with  an  estate,  f  which  has  been  in  my  family  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  was  never  disgraced 
by  being  in  possession  of  a  lawyer,  a  churchnlan,  or 
a  woman,  during  that  period,)  to  liquidate  this  and 
similar  demands ;  and  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
is  still  withheld,  and  may  be,  perhaps,  for  years.  If, 
therefore,  I  am  under  ths  necessity  of  making  those 
persons  wait  for  their  money,  (which,  considering 
the  terms,  they  can  afford  to  suffer,)  H  is  my  mis- 
fortune. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  majority  in  1809, 1  offered 
my  own  security  on  legal  interest,  and  it  was  refused. 
Now,  I  will  not  accede  to  this.  This  man  I  may 
have  seen,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  names 
of  any  parties  but  the  agents  and  the  securities. 
The  moment  I  can,  it  is  assuredly  my  intention  to 
pay  my  debts.  This  person's  case  may  be  a  hard 
one  ;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  what  is  mine  ? 
I  could  not  foresee  that  the  purchaser  of  my  estate 
was  to  demur  in  paying  for  it. 

"lam  glad  it  happens  to  be  in  my  power  so  far 
to  accommodate  my  Israelite,  and  only  wish  I  could 
do  as  much  for  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 
M  Ever  yours,  dear  B. 

"Bn."  • 


LETTER  CLIV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Westall  has,  I  believe,  agreed  to  illustrate 
▼our  book,*  and  I  fancy  one  of  the  engravings  will 
be  from  the  pretty  little  girl  you  saw  the  other  day,f 
though  without  her  name,  and  merely  as  a  model 
for  some  sketch  connected  with  the  subject.  I 
would  also  have  the  portrait  (which  you  saw  to-day) 
of  the  friend  who  is  mentioned  in  the  text  at  the 
close  of  Canto  first,  and  in  the  notes. — which  are 
subjects  sufficient  to  authorize  that  addition.'' 


Early  in  the  spring  he  brought  out,  anonymously, 
his  poem  on  Waltzing,  which,  though  full  of  Tory 
lively  satire,  fell  so  far  short  of  what  was  now  ex- 
pected from  him  by  the  public,  that  the  disavowal 
of  it,  which,  as  we  see  by  the  following  letter,  he 
thought  right  to  put  forth,  found  ready  credence. 


LETTER  CLV. 


TO  MB,  HURRAY. 


"April  81, 


"  I  shall  be  in  town  by  Sunday  next,  and  will  call 
and  have  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  West- 
all's  designs.  I  am  to  sit  to  him  for  a  picture  at 
the  request  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  as  Sanders's  is 
not  a  good  one,  you  will  probably  prefer  the  other. 
I  wish  you  to  have  Sanders's  taken  down  and  sent 
to  my  lodgings  immediately — before  my  arrival.  I 
hear  that  a  certain  malicious  publication  on  Waltz- 
ing is  attributed  to  me.  This  report,  I  suppose, 
you  will  take  care  to  contradict,  as  the  author,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  like  that  I  should  wear  his  cap  and 

•  A  new  fldJdon  of  Ctaflde  Bueld. 

t  Itfrfr  Ckuiatta  Bufey,  to  whom,  owlet  the  mum  of  balho,  «be  h 
Ham  to  CUM*  Bank!  vm  Mjnmd  iddMMd. 


bells.    Mr.  Hobhouse's  quarto  will  be  out  i 

ately ;  pray  send  to  the  author  for  an  early  copy, 

which  I  wish  to  take  abroad  with  me. 

**  P.  S.  I  see  the  Examiner  threatens  some  ob- 
servations upon  you  next  week.  What  can  you 
have,  done  to  share  the  wrath  which  has  heretofore 
been  principally  expended  upon  the  Prince  ?  I 
presume  all  your  Scnbleri  will  be  drawn  up  in  bat> 
tie  array  in  defence  of  the  modern  Tonson-  Mr. 
Bucks,  for  instance. 

"  Send  in  my  account  to  Bennet  street,  as  I  wish 
to  settle  it  befose  sailing." 


LETTER  CLVI. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


JHMU.UM. 

•  I  have  read  the  '  Strictures,'*  which 
are  just  enough,  and  not  grossly  abusive,  in  very 
fair  couplets.  There  is  a  note  against  Massing!* 
near  the  end,  and  one  cannot  quarrel  with  one's 
company,  at  any  rate.  The  author  detects  some 
incongruous  figures  in  a  passage  of  English  Bards, 
page  23,  but  which  edition  I  do-cot  know.  In  the 
soft  copy  in  your  possession — I  mean  the  fifth 
edition—you  may  make  these  alterations,  that  I 
may  profit  (though  a  little  too  late)  by  his  remarks : 
For  « hellish  instinct.'  substitute  *  brutal  instinct ;  * 
*  harpies '  alter  to  *  felons  ;  *  and  for  '  blood-hounds  * 
write  '  hell-hounds/f  These  be  '  very  bitter  words, 
by  my  troth,'  and  the  alterations  not  much  sweeter; 
but  as  I  shall  not  publish  the  thing,  they  can  do  no 
harm,  but  are  a  satisfaction  to  me  in  the  way  of 
amendment.    The  passage  is  only  twelve  lines. 

"  You  do  not  answer  me  about  H.'s  book ;  I  want 
to  write  to  him,  and  not  to  say  any  thing  implead- 
ing.   If  you  direct  to  post-office,  Portsmouth,  till 

lied  for,  I  will  send  and  receive  your  letter.  Tom 
never  told  me  of  the  forthcoming  critique  on  Co- 
lumbus, which  is  not  too  fair ;  and  I  do  not  think 
justice  Quite  done  to  the  '  Pleasures,'^  which  surely 
entitle  the  author  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  assigned 
him  in  the  Quarterly.  But  I  must  not  cavil  at  the 
decisions  of  the  invisible  in/alUbles :  and  the  article 
is  very  well  written.    The  general  horror  of  'frag- 

wKumia  *  ma1r<»«  wij*  tnrmnlAm  ttve  tliA   '  Oifl.nnv  i      hilt 


makes  me  tremulous  for  the  *  Giaour ;  but 
you  would  publish  it— I  presume,  by  this  time,  to 
your  repentance.  But  as  I  consented,  whatever  be 
its  fate,  I  won't  now  quarrel  with  you,  even  though 
I  detect  it  in  my  pastry ;  but  I  shall  not  open  a  pie 
without  apprehension  for  some  weeks. 

"The  books  which  may  be  marked  O.  0.,  I  will 
carry  out.  Do  you  know  Clarke's  Naufragia?  I 
am  told  that  he  asserts  the  Jlrst  volume  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  written  by  the  first  Lord  Oxford,  when 
in  the  Tower,  and  given  by  him  to  Defoe ;  if  true, 
it  is  a  curious  anecdote.  Have  you  got  back  Lord 
Brooke's  MS.  ?  and  what  does  Heber  say  of  it  ? 
Write  to  me  at  Portsmouth. 

"  Ever  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  CLVn. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«J«M  M.U1B. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Will  you  forward  the  enclosed  answer  to  the 
kindest  letter  I  ever  received  in  my  life,  my  sense 
of  which  I  can  neither  express  to  Mr.  Gifibrd  him- 
self nor  to  any  one  else. 

"  Ever  yours, 


»  On  0»  Satire,  by  B«r.Cnm«.  fl 

t  Foam,  by  Mr.  Roger*. 
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BYRON'S  WORM. 


LETTER  CLVUI. 


TO  W.  OmrOBD,  B0Q. 

»Ju»N,l8ia. 

"MYDBamSm, 

°  I  feel  greatlv  at  a  loss  how  to  write  to  you  at  all 
— etill  more  to  thank  you  as  I  ought.  If  you  knew 
the  veneration  with  which  I  have  ever  regarded  you, 
long  before  I  had  the  moat  distant  prospect  of  be- 
coming your  acquaintance,  literary  or  personal,  my 
embarrassment  would  not  surprise' you. 

•'  Any  suggestion  of  yours,  even  were  it  conveyed 
In  the  less  tender  shape  of  the  text  of  the  Baviad, 
or  a  Monk  Mason  note  in  Massinger,  would  have 
been  obeyed ;  I  should  have  endeavored  to  improve 
myself  by  your  censure :  judge  then  if  I  should  be 
less  willing  to  profit  by  your  kindness.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  oandy  compliments  with  my  elders  and 
my  betters:  I  receive  your  approbation  with  grati- 
tude, and  will  not  return  my  brass  for  your  gold,  by 
expressing  more  fully  those  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion, which,  however  sincere,  would,  I  know,  be 
unwelcome. 

"  To  your  advice  on  religious  topics,  I  shall  equal- 
ly attend.  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  by  avoiding 
them  altogether.  The  already  published  objection- 
able passages  have  been  much  commented  upon, 
but  certainly  have  been  rather  strongly  interpreted. 
I  am  no  bigot  to  infidelity,  and  did  not  expect  that, 
because  I  doubted  the  immortality  of  man,  I  should 
be  charged  with  denying  the  existence  of  a  God. 
It  was  the  comparative  insignificance  of  ourselves 
and  our  toorld,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
mighty  whole,  of  which  it  is  an  atom,  that  first  led 
me  to  imagine  that  our  pretensions  to  eternity 
might  be  overrated. 

«<  This,  and  being  early  disgusted  with  a  Calvan- 
istic  Scotch  school,  when  I  was  cudgelled  to  church, 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  my  life,  afflicted  me  with 
this  malady ;  for,  after  all,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  disease 
of  the  mind  as  much  as  other  kinds  of  hypochon- 
dria." 


LETTER  CLIX. 


LETTER  CLX. 


TO  MIL  XOOBB. 


TO  MR.  MOORS. 


«Jhm»,18!& 


11  Yesterday  I  dined  in  company  with  '  *  ♦.  the 
Epicene/  whose  politics  are  sadly  changed.  Sue  is 
for  the  Lord  of  Israel  and  the  Lord  of  Liverpool— a 
vile  antithesis  of  a  Methodist  and  a  Tory— talks  of 
nothing  but  devotion  and  the  ministry,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, expects  that  Ood  and  the  government  will 
help  ner  to  a  pension. 


"Murray,  the  a*af  of  publishers,  the  Anac  of 
stationers,  has  a  design  upon  you  in  the  paper  line. 
He  wants  you  to  become  the  staple  and  stipendiary 
editor  of  a  periodical  work.  What  say  you  ?  Will 
you  be  bound,  like  '  Kit  Smart,  to  write  for  ninety- 
nine  years  in  the  Universal  Visiter  ?'  Seriously,  he 
talks  of  hundreds  a  year,  and— though  I  hate  prat- 
ing of  the  beggerly  elements — his  proposal  may  be 
to  your  honor  and  profit,  and,  I  am  very  sure,  will 
be  to  our  pleasure. 

"  I  4on*t  know  what  to  say  about  •  friendship/  I 
never  was  in  friendship  but  once,  in  my  nineteenth 
ear,  and  then  itg*ve  me  as  much  trouble  as  love. 
;  am  afraid,  as  Whitbread's  sire  said  to  the  king, 
when  he  wanted  to  knight  him,  that  I  am  « too  old : ' 
but,  nevertheless,  no  one  wishes  you  more  friends, 
feme,  and  felicity,  than         "  Yours,  &c." 


I 


«  «,  Benedfafat  iM,  St.  Ju-rt  Mr  8,  HUL 

"  I  presume  by  your  silence  that  I  have  blundered 
into  something  noxious  in  my  reply  to  your  letter; 
for  the  which  I  beg  leave  to  send,  beforehand,  a 
sweeping  apology,  which  you  may  apply  to  any,  on 
all,  parts  of  that  unfortunate  epistle.  If  I  err  in 
my  conjecture,  I  expect  the  like  from  yon,  in  pat- 
ting  our  correspondence  so  long  in  quarantine. 
God,  he  knows  what  I  have  said ;  but  he  also  knows, 
(if  he  is  not  as  indifferent  to  mortals  as  the  non- 
chalant deities  of  Lucretius,)  that  you  are  the  last 
Serson  I  want  to  offend.  So,  if  I  have, — why  the 
evil  don't  you  say  it  at  once,  and  expectorate  your 
spleen  ? 

"Rogers  is  out  of  town  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  hath  published  an  Essay  against  Suicide, 
which,  I  presume,  will  make  somebody  shoot  him- 
self ;  as  a  sermon  by  Blinkensop,  m  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, sent  a  hitherto  most  orthodox  acquaintance 
of  mine  out  of  a  chapel  of  ease  a  perfect  atheist 
Have  you  found  or  founded  a  residence  yet?  and 
have  you  begun  or  finished  a  Poem?  If  you 
won't  tell  me  what  /  have  done,  pray  say  what 
you  have  done,  or  left  undone,  yourself.  I  am 
still  in  equipment  for  voyaging,  and*  anxious  to 
hear  from,  or  of,  you  before  I  go,  which  anxiety 
you  should  remove  more  readily,  as  you  think  I 
shan't  cogitate  about  you  afterward.  I  shall  give 
the  lie  to  that  calumny  by  fifty  foreign  letters,  par- 
ticularly from  any  place  where  the  plague  is  rife, — 
without  a  drop  of  vinegar  or  a  whiff  of  sulphur  to 
save  you  from  infection.  Pray  write :  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  *        *        • 

"The  Oxfords  have  sailed  almost  a  fortnight, 
and  my  sister  is  in  town,  which  is  a  great  comfort— 
for,  never  having  been  much  together  we  are  nat- 
urally more  attached  to  each  other.  I  presume  the 
illuminations  have  conflagrated  to  Derby  (or  wher- 
ever you  are)  by  this  time.  We  are  just  recovering 
from  tumult,  and  train  oil,  and  transparent  frip- 
peries, and  all  the  noise  and  nonsense  of  victory. 
Drurv  Lane  had  a  large  M.  W.  which  some  thought 
was  Marshal  Wellington ;  others  that  it  might  be 
translated  iwto  Manager  Whithread;  while  the 
ladies  of  the  vicinity  and  the  saloon  conceived  the 
last  letter  to  be  complimentary  to  themselves.  I 
leave  this  to  the  commentators  to  illuminate.  If 
you  don't  answer  this,  I  shan't  say  what  yon  de- 
serve, but  I  think  /  deserve  a  reply.  Do  yon  con- 
ceive there  is  no  Post-Bag  but  the  Twopenny? 
Sunburn  me,  if  you  are  not  too  bad." 


LETTER  CLXL 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

"July  a,  ma. 
•      •*•••*« 

"  Your  letter  set  me  at  ease ;  for  I  really  taftaght 
(as  I  hear  of  your  susceptibility)  that  I  had  said— I 
know  not  what— but  something  I  should  have  been 
very  sorry  for,  had  it,  or  I,  offended  you ;  though  I 
don't  see  how  a  man  with  a  beautiful  wife,  hie  ova 
children,  quiet,  fame,  competency,  and  friends,  (I 
will  vouch  for  a  thousand,  whieh  is  more  than  I  wul 
for  a  unit  in  my  own  behalf,)  can  be  offended  with 
any  thing. 

"  Do  you  know,  Moore,  I  am  amazingly  inclined 
—remember  I  say  but  %nclined— to  be  seriousrr 
enamored  with  Lady  A.  F.— but  this  *  *  has  ruined 
all  my  prospects.  However,  you  know  her ;  is  she 
clever,  or  sensible,  or  good-tempered  ?  either  would 
do— I  scratch  out  the  trill.  1  don't  ask  as  to  her 
beauty,  that  I  see ;  but  my  circumstances  are  mend- 
ing, and  were  not  my  other  prospects  blackening,  I 
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would  take  a  wife,  «ad  that  should  be  the  woman, 
had  I  a  chance.  I  do  not  yet  know  her  much,  but 
better  than  I  did. 

"  I  want  to  get  away,  but  find  difficulty  in  com- 
passing a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war.  They  Lad  bet- 
ter let  me  go ;  if  I  cannot,  patriotism  is  the  word- 
'  nay,  an'  they'll  mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  they. 
Now,  what  are  you  doing  ?  writing,  we  all  hope,  for 
our  own  sakes.  Remember  you  must  edit  my 
posthumous  works,  with  a  life  of  the  Author,  for 
which  I  will  send  you  Confessions,  dated  '  Lazaret- 
to, Smyrna,  Malta,  or  Palermo— one  can  die  any 
where. 

"There  is  to  be  a  thing  on  Tuesday  ycleped  a 
national  f8te.  The  Regent  and  *  *  *  are  to  be 
there,  and  every  body  else,  who  has  shillings  enough 
for  what  was  once  a  guinea.  Tauzhall  is  the  scene 
•—there  are  six  tickets  issued  for  the  modest  women, 
and  it  is  supposed  there  will  be  three  to  spare.  The 
passports  for  the  lax  are  beyond  my  arithmetic. 

"  P.  S.  The  Stall  last  night  attacked  me  most 
furiously — said  that  I  had  '  no  right  to  make  love- 
that  I  had  used  *  *  barbarously — that  I  had  no 
feeling,  and  was  totally  insensible  to  la  belle  pas- 
Hon,  and  had  been  all  my  life.'  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  but  did  not  know  it  before.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  anon." 


LETTER  CLXII. 


"July  35,181*. 

•«  I  am  not  well  versed  enough  in  the  ways  of  sin* 
gle  women  to  make  much  matrimonial  progress.  •  • 

"  I  have  been  dining  like  the  dragon  of  Wantley 
for  this  last  week,  mj  head  aehes  with  the  vintage 
of  various  cellars,  ana  my  brains  are  muddled  as 
their  dregs.  I  met  your  friends,  the  D  *  *s :  she 
sung  one  of  your  best  songs  so  well,  that,  but  for 
the  appearance  of  affectation,  I  could  have  cried ; 
he  reminds  me  of  Hunt,  but  handsomer,  and  more 
musical  in  soul,  perhaps.  I  wish  to  God  he  may 
conquer  his  horrible  anomalous  complaint.  The 
upper  part  of  her  face  is  beautiful,  and  she  seems 
much  attached  to  her  husband.  He  is  right,  nev- 
ertheless, in  leaving  this  nauseous  town.  The  first 
winter  would  infallibly  destroy  her  complexion,  and 
the  second,  very  probably  every  thing  else. 

•«  I  must  tell  you  a  story.    M  •  •  (of  indifferent 
memory)  was  dining  out  the  other  day,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  Prince's  coldness  to  his  old  wassail- 
ers.    D'  ♦  •  ja  learned  Jew)  bored  him  with  ques- 
tions— why  thus  ?  and  why  that  ?    «  Why  did  the 
Prince  act  thus  ?  *    '  Why,  sir,  on  account  of  Lord 
a  *,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself! '    '  And 
why  ought  Lord  *  *  to  be  ashamed  of  himself?' 
*  Because  the  Prince,  sir,  •    •••••••.» 

'  And  why,  sir,  did  the  Prince  cut  you  t '  *  Because, 
G— d  d— mme,  sir,  I  stuck  to  my  principles.'  'And 
why  did  you  stick  to  your  principles  ? ' 

"  Is  not  this  last  question  the  best  that  ever  was 
nut,  when  you  consider  to  whom  ?  It  nearly  killed 
M  *  •.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  stupid,  but,  as 
Goldsmith  said,  about  the  peas,  it  was  a  very  good 
joke  when  I  heard  it — as  I  did  from  an  ear- witness 
— and  is  only  spoiled  in  my  narration. 

"  The  season  has  closed  with  a  Dandy  Ball ;— but 
I  have  dinners  with  the  Harrowbys,  Rogers,  and 
Frere  and  Mackintosh,  where  I  shall  drink  your 
health  in  a  silent  bumper,  and  regret  your  absence 
till  'loo  much  canaries'  wash  away  my  memory, 
or  render  it  superfluous  by  a  vision  of  you  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  Canning  has  disbanded 
his  party  by  a  speech  from  his  *  *  *  * — 
the  true  throne  of  a  Tory.  Conceive  his  turning 
them  off  in  a  formal  harangue,  and  bidding  them 
think  for  themselves.  '  I  have  led  my  ragamuffins 
where  they  are  well  peppered.  There  are  but  three  of 
100 


the  one  hundred  and  fifty  left  aBve,  and  they  are 
for  the  Tovm%*-md  (query,  might  not  Falstaff  mean 
the  Bow-street  officer  ?  J  dare  say  Malone's  post 
humous  edition  will  have  it  so)  for  life. 

44  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  into  the  country. 
I  journeyed  by  night— no  incident  or  accident,  but 
an  alarm  on  the  part  of  ray  valet  on  the  outside, 
who,  in  crossing  Epping  Forest,  actually,  I  believe, 
flung  down  his  purse  before  a  mile-stone,  with  a 
glowworm  in  the  second  figure  of  number  XIX.-— 
mistaking  it  for  a  footpad  and  dark  lantern.  I  can 
only  attribute  his  fears  to  a  pair  of  new  pistols, 
wherewith  I  had  armed  him;  and  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  display  his  vigilance  by  calling  out  to 
me  whenever  we  passed  any  thing— no  matter 
whether  moving  or  stationary.  Conceive  ten  miles, 
with  a  tremor  erery  furlong.  I  have  scribbled  you 
a  fearfully  long  letter.  This  sheet  must  be  Wank, 
and  is  merely  a  wrapper,  to  preclude  the  tabeila- 
rians  of  the  post  from  peepmg.    Tou  once  com- 

Slained  of  my  not  writing ; — I  will  heap  *  coals  of 
re  upon  your  head '  by  not  complaining  of  your  not 
reading.  Ever,  my  dear  Moore,  your'n,  (isn't  that 
the  Stanordahire  termination  r) 

"  Bybon." 


LETTER  CLXIII. 
to  xb.  xoobb. 

"July  37, 1818. 

"  When  yon  next  imitate  the  style  of  '  Tacitus/ 
pray  add,  f  de  moribus  Gereaanorum ; ' — this  last 
was  a  piece  of  barbarous  silence,  and  could  only  be 
taken  from  the  Wbode,  and,  as  such,  I  attribute  it 
entirely  to  your  sylvan  sequestration  at  MayneUL 
Cottage.  Tou  will  find,  on  casting  up  accounts, 
that  you  are  my  debtor  by  several  sheets  and  one 
epistle.  I  shall  bring  my  action ;— if  you  don't  dis- 
charge, expect  to  hear  from  my  attorney.  I  have 
forwarded  your  letter  to  Ruggiero ;  but  don't  make 
postman  of  me  again,  for  fear  I  should  be  tempted 
to  violate  your  sanctity  of  wax  or  wafer. 

"  Believe  me  ever  yours,  indignantly, 

"Bn." 


LETTER  OLXIY. 

TO  KB.  MOOBS. 

« /oiy,  as,  mi. 
"  Can't  you  be  satisfied  with  the  pangs  of  my 
jealousy  of  Rogers,  without  actually  making  me 
the  pander  of  your  epistolary  intrigue?  This  is 
the  second  letter  you  have  enclosed  to  my  address, 
notwithstanding  a  miraculous  long  answer,  and  a 
subsequent  one  or  two  of  your  own.  If  you  do  so 
again,  I  can't  tell  to  what  pitch  my  fury  may  soar. 
I  shall  send  you  verse  or  arsenic,  as  likely  as  any 
thing, — four  thousand  couplets  on  sheets  beyond 
the  privilege  of  franking;  that  privilege,  sir,  of 
which  you  take  an  undue  advantage  over  a  too 
susceptible  senator,  by  forwarding  your  lucubrations 
to  every  one  but  himself.  I  wont  frank/rom  you, 
or  for  you,  or  to  you,  may  I  be  cursed  if  I do.  unless 
you  mend  your  manners.  I  disown  you— I  disclaim 
you— tad  by  all  the  powers  of  Eulogy,  I  will  write 
a  panegyric  upon  you — or  dedicate  a  quarto— if  yon 
don't  make  me  ample  amends. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  in  training  to  dine  with  Sheridan 
and  Rogers  this  evening.  I  have  a  little  spite 
against  ft.,  and  will  shed  his  '  Clary  wines  pottle- 
deep.'  This  is  nearly  my  ultimate  or  penultimate 
letter;  for  I  am  quite  equipped,  and  only  wait  a 

lassage.     Perhaps  I  may  wait  a  few  weeks  for 

"•     ;  but  not  if  I  can  help  it" 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


LETTER  CLXV. 

TO  MB.  OBOCKXB. 


«t>  «  MBL8«r.AugmaS,181S. 

MDBAB  SlB,  ^ 

"  I  w«i  honored  with  your  unexpected  and  Terr 
obliging  letter  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lon- 
don, which  prevented  me  from  acknowledging  my 
obligation  as  ouickly  as  I  felt  it  sincerely.  I  am 
endeavoring  all  in  ray  power  to  be  ready  before 
,  Saturday ;  and  even  if  I  should  not  succeed,  I  can 
only  blame  my  own  tardiness,  which  will  not  the 
Ion  enhance  the  benefit  I  have  lost.  I  have  only 
to  add  my  hope  of  forgiveness  for  all  my  trespasses 
on  your  time  and  patience,  and  with  my  best  wishes 
for  your  public  and  private  welfare,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  most  truly, 

"  Tour  obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 
"  Byron.' 


Dba*  Sib,       •■»!—**—»«■» 

"Pray  suspend  the  proofs,  tot  I  am  bitten  again 
and  have  quantitim  for  other  parts  of  the  fararuta, 
"  Yours  ever, 

*  P.  S.  Tou  shall  have  them  in  the  course  of  tfes 


The  following  notes  to  Mr.  Murray,  have  reference 
to  a  fifth  edition  of  the  "  Giaour,"  then  in  press. 
The  poem  first  appeared  in  the  May  preceding,  and 
contained  oririnally  but  about  four  hundred  lines, 
and  was  gradually  increased  through  successive 
editions  to  its  present  number,  nearly  fourteen 
hundred.  In  a  note  which  accompanied  the  man- 
uscript of  the  paragraph  commencing 

"  Fair  dim,  wheat  every  eaaaon  emilea," 

he  says,  "  I  have  not  yet  fixed  the  place  of  insertion 
for  the  following  lines,  but  will  when  I  see  you.'* 
The  whole  portion  from  the  line 


down  to 


u  For  there  the  tarn  o'er  cnif  and  »ale," 
"  And  turn  to  grout  hie  roundelay," 


Was  inserted  during  the  revision  of  the  proofs. 
The  passage  stood  originally  thus : — 

"  Fair  dime  I  where  enwlm  nmmmr  emta 
Beolfnaot  o'er  thoat  Uflwd  hfae, 
Which,  ami  from  fcr  Coionna'a  height, 
Mate  glad  the  bean  that  haOa  the  right, 
And  fiM  to  loneUneei  delight. 
Than  Aim  At  bright  aboda  ye  ere*, 
ZJk$  tSmpUt  upon  Otmn'$  eftae*,— 
v-      SbtmUngrimmd^watntlmm 
Theee  Eden*  of  tha  eaatern  wave. 
Or  If,  at  tinea,'  the  tianaient  braeae 
Break  Uw  emoolA  07ctal  of  the  aaaa, 
Or  bnuh  one  Uoeaom  from  the  treea, 
Bow  grot,/*!  k  the  gentle  air 
That  wake*  and  waib  the  Jrqrrem  there."      . 

The  several  passages  beginning— 

'*  Be  who  hath  bent  hha  o'er  Sat  dead  t  '* 

"  The  cygnet  proudly  walla  the  water  z " 

••  My  memory  now  la  bat  (he  tomb :  n 

were  added  to  the  fourth  edition,  between  which 
and  the  first,  only  six  weeks  intervened. 
The  verses  commencing — 

■•  The  browamg  eamak*  bdla  are  finking : « 

and  the  passage 

"  Tea,  lore  bdeed  b  light  from  heaven," 

were  inserted  in  the  fifth  edition,  and  subsequently 
the  following*- 

"  She  waa  a  form  of  life  and  Hght, 
That,  open,  became  a  pan  of  tight, 
And  row,  where'er  I  tnrn'd  mine  eye, 
The  Morning-aur  o(  memory  I " 


LETTER  CLXVL 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"Aagii«m,ISUl 

I  have  looked  over  and  corrected  one  proof,  hot 
not  so  carefully  (God  knows  if  you  can  read  it 
through,  but  I  can't)  as  to  preclude  your  eye  from 
discovering  some  omission  of  mine  or  comnusstom 
of  your  printer.  If  you  have  patience,  look  it 
over.  Do  you  know  any  body  who  can  stop— 1 
mean  point— commas,  and  so  forth  ?  for  I  am,  I 
hear,  a  sad  hand  at  your  punctuation.  I  have,  but 
with  some  difficulty,  not  added  any  more  to  this 
snake  of  a  Poem,  which  has  been  lengthening  its 
rattles  every  month.  It  is  now  fearfully  Foil*, 
being  more  than  a  canto  and  a  half  of  Chi5» 
Harold,  which  contains  but  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two  lines  per  book,  with  all  late  kdditioss 
inclusive. 

"The  last  lines  Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not  often 
he  does,  and  when  he  don't,  he  tells  me  with  ereat 
energy,  and  I  fret  and  alter.  I  have  thrown  Sen 
ui  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  Infidel,  and,  for  s 
dvmg  man,  have  given  him  a  good  deal  to  ear  for 
himself.        •       •       •       •  J 

"  I  was  quite  sorry  to  hear  you  say  you  stayed  in 
town  on  my  account,  and  I  hope  sincerely  you  do 
not  mean  so  superfluous  a  piece  of  politeness. 

"  Our  six  critiques  !— they  would  have  made  half 
a  Quarterly  by  themselves ;  but  this  is  the  ace  of 
criticism.  ^ 


The  following  refer  apparently  to  a  still  later 
edition. 


and 


"If  you  send  more  proofs,  I  shall  never  finish 
this  infernal  story— «Ecce  signum  '—thirty-three 
Lines  more  enclosed !  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
'the  printer,  and,  I  fear,  not  to  your  advantage.         j 

"  B."     i 


LETTER  CLXVU. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

MnVfeon,0«LSkBVJL 

"I  have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you  msv 
make  m  the  proof  to  be  sent  to  Aston.— Among 
the  lines  on  Hassan's  Serai,  not  far  from  the  begin- 
ning, is  this —  ^ 

"  Unmeet  for  Solitude  to  ehan. 

Now  to  share,  implies  more  than  one,  and  Solitude 
is  a  single  gentleman ;  it  must  be  thus 

**  Tot  many  a  gilded  chamber'a  (here. 
Which  Soihutie  might  wcQ  fcrbaar  j 

**i  S.!7I"'~M?  addreM  w  Ashton  Hall,  Rotherbam. 
Will  you  adopt  this  correction  ?  and  pray  accept 
a  Stilton  cheese  from  me  for  ydur  trouble. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  B." 
"  If*  the  old  line  standi,  let  the  other  run  thus— 

**  Nor  there  win  weary  traveller  hah, 
To  bleat  the  nered  bread  and  aah. 

"  Att».-- To  partake  of  food- to  break  bread  and 
taste  salt  with  your  host,  ensures  the  safety  of  the 
guest ;  even  though  an  enemy,  his  person  from  that 
moment  becomes  sacred. 

"  T^cr^ii.  anotnei'  additional  note  sent  vesterdav 
-on  the  Priest  in  the  Confessional  ^^7 


•  Tim  a  written  oa  a  etpere*  asp  place  of  paper 


LBTTBRS. 


7M 


•P.  8.  I  ferns  tW»  to  your  discretion;  if  any 
oody  thinks  the  old  line  a  Rood  one,  or  the  eheeae  a 
bad  one,  don't  accept  either.    But,  in  that  caw 
the  word  share  is  repeated  toon  after  in  the  line— 


ind  must  be  altered  to— 

«  To  bttak  U»  Bm*tt*B  kmd  and  alt. 

rhifl  is  not  so  well,  though— confound  it ! " 


LETTER  CLXVIII. 

TO  KB.  KT7BBAY. 

"Oct.  is,  ism 

« ' Y  ou  must  look  the '  Giaour*  again  oveijcarefully ; 
here  are  a  few  lapses,  particularly  in  the  last  page. 
— *  I  know  'twas  false ;  she  could  not  die ; '  it  was. 
ind  ought  to  be—'  I  knew,'  Pray  observe  this  and 
imilar  mistakes. 

"  I  have  received  and  read  the  British  Review.  I 
eally  think  the  writer  in  most  points  very  right. 
IThe  only  mortifying  thing  is  the  accusation  of 
nutation.  CrabU't  passage  I  never  saw,  and  Scott 
.  no  further  meant  to  follow  than  in  his  lyric 
neasure,  which  is  Gray's,  Milton's,  and  any  one's 
rho  likes  it.  The  '  Giaour '  is  certainly  a  bad 
tharacter,  but  not  dangerous ;  and  I  think  his  fate 
rod  his  feelings  will  meet  with  few  proselytes.  I 
(hall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  or  of  you,  when  you 
>lease ;  but  don't  put  yourself  out  of  your  way  on 
ay  account." 


LETTER  CLXIX. 

TO  KB.  MOORE. 

•■  Bran*  tfieec,  Auf .  St,  1811. 

•  ««••• 

"  As  our  late— I  might  say,  deceased— correspon- 
lence  had  too  much  of  the  town-life  leaven  in  it, 
re  will  now  'paulo  majors,'  prattle  a  little  of 
iterature  in  all  its  branches :  and  first  of  the  first — 
riticism.  The  Prince  is  at  Brighton,  and  Jackson, 
he  boxer,  gone  to  Margate,  having,  I  believe, 
lecoyed  Yarmouth  to  see  a  milling  in  that  polite 
leignborhood.  Mad9,  de  StaOl  Holstein  has  lost 
me  of  her  young  barons,  who  has  been  carbona- 
Loed  by  a  vile  Teutonic  adjutant, — kilt  and  killed 
a  a  coffee-house  at  Scrawsenhawsen.  Corinne  is, 
if  course,  what  all  mothers  must  be, — but  will,  I 
cnture  .to  prophesy,  do  what  few  mothers  could — 
rrite  an  Essay  upon  it.  She  can  not  exist  without 
.  grievance— ana  somebody  to  see,  or  read,  how 
auch  grief  becomes  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
he  event ;  but  merely  judge  (not  very  charitably) 
rora  prior  observation. 

"  In  a  *  mail-coach  copy '  of  the  Edinburgh,  I 
erceive  the  'Giaour"  is  second  article.  The  numbers 
re  still  in  the  Leith  smack— pray,  which  way  is  the 
-ind?  The  said  article  is  so  very  mild  and  senti- 
lental,  that  it  must  be  written  by  Jeffrey  in  love; 
-you  know  he  is  gone  to  America  to  marry  some 
ur  one,  of  whom  he  has  been  for  several  quarter $, 
oerdument  amoureux.  Seriously— as  Winifred  Jen- 
ins  says  of  Li  sm  ah  ago— Mr.  Jeffrey  (or  his  deputy) 
has  done  the  handsome  thing  by  me,'  and  I  say 
o  thing*  But  this  I  will  say, — if  you  and  I  had 
nocked  one  another  on  the  head  in  this  quarrel, 
ow  he  would  have  laughed,  and  what  a  mighty 
ad  figure  we  should  have  cut  in  our  posthumous 
rorks.  By-the-by,  I  was  called  in  the  other  day  to 
mediate  between  two  gentlemen  bent  upon  car- 


nage, and, 


Jter  a  long  struggle  between  the 
natural  desire  of  destroying  one's  fellow-creatures, 


seeing  men  play  the  fool 
to  make  an  apology,  and 
1  left  them  to  jive  nappy  < 


for 
the 


and  the  dislike  of 
nothing, — I  got  one  to 

other  to  take  it,  and  left  them  to  live  happy 
after.  One  was  a  peer,  the  other  a  friend  untitled, 
and  both  fond  of  high  play ;— and  one,  I  can  swear 
for,  though  very  mild,  '  not  fearful,'  and  so  dead  a 
shot,  that,  though  the  other  is  the  thinnest  of  men, 
he  would  have  split  him  like  a  cane.  They  both 
conducted  themselves  very  well,  and  I  put  them  out 
of  pain  as  soon  as  I  could.       •       •       •       • 

"There  is  an  American  Life  of  O.  F.  Cooke, 
Scurra  deceased,  lately  published.  Such  a  book !— I 
believe,  since  Drunken  Barnaby's  Journal,  nothing 
like  it  has  drenched  the  press.  All  green-room  and 
tap-room— drams  and  the  drama—brandy,  whiskey- 

?unch,  and,  latterly,  toddy,  overflow  every  page, 
'wo  things  are  rather  marvellous — first,  that  a  man 
should  live  so  long  drunk,  and,  next,  that  he  should 
have  found  a  sober  biographer.  There  are  some 
very  laughable  things  in  it,  nevertheless :— but  the 
pints  he  swallowed,  and  the  parts  he  performed,  are 
too  regularly  registered. 

'*  All  this  time  you  wonder  that  I  am  not  gone ; 
so  do  I ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  plague  are  very 
perplexing— not  so  much  for  the  thing  itself  as  the 
quarantine  established  in  all  ports,  and  from  all 
places,  even  from  England.  It  is  true  the  forty  or 
sixty  days  would,  in  all  probability,  be  as  foolishly 
spent  on  shore  as#n  the  •hip;  but  one  likes  to  have 
one's  choice,  nevertheless.  Town  is  awfully  empty ; 
but  not  the  worse  for  that.  I  am  really  pusxled  with 
my  perfect  ignorance  of  what  I  mean  to  do ;— not 
stay,  if  I  can  help  it,  but  where  to  go  ?  Sligo  is  for 
the  North,— a  pleasant  place,  Petersburgh,  in 
September,  with  one's  ears  and  nose  in  a  muff  or 
else  tumbling  into  one's  neckcloth  or  pocket  hand- 
kerchief! If  the  winter  treated  Bonaparte  with  so 
little  ceremony,  what  would  it  inflict  upon  your 
solitary  traveller  ?  give  me  a  tun,  I  care  not  now 
hot,  and  sherbet.  I  care  not  how  cool,  and  my 
Heaven  is  as  easily  made  as  your  Persian's.*  The 
Giaour  is  now  one  thousand  and  odd  lines.  *  Lord 
Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day,'  eh,  Moore  ?— 
thou  wilt  needs  be  a  wag,  but  I  forgive  it. 

"Yours  ever,  "Bw." 

"P.  8.  I  perceive  I  have  written  a  flippant  ana 
rather  cold-hearted  letter:  let  it  gt>,  however.  I 
have  said  nothing,  either,  of  the  brilliant  sex ;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  am  at  this  moment,  in  a  far  more  seri- 
ous, and  entirely  new  scrape  than  any  of  the  last 
twelvemonth,— and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  *  • 
It  is  unlucky  we  can  neither  live  with  or  without 
these  women. 

41 1  am  now  thinking  and  regretting  that  just  as  I 
have  left  Newstead,  you  reside  near  it.  !bid  you 
ever  see  it  ?  do— but  don't  tell  me  that  vou  like  it. 
If  I  had  known  of  such  intellectual  neighborhood,  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  quitted  it.  You  could 
have  come  over  so  often,  as  a  bachelor,— for  it  was 
a  thorough  bachelor's  mansion— plenty  of  wine  and 
such  sordid  sensualities — with  books  enough,  room 
enough,  and  an  air  of  antiquity  about  all  (except 
the  lasses)  that  would  have  suited  vou,  when  pen* 
sive,  and  served  you  to  laugh  at  when  in  glee.  I 
had  built  myself  a  bath  and  a  vauft— ana  now  I 
shan't  even  be  buried  in  it  It  is  odd  that  we  can't 
even  be  certain  of  a  grave,  at  least  a  particular  one. 
I  remember,  when  about  fifteen,  reading  your  poems 
there.— which  I  can  repeat  almost  now,— Ana  ask- 
ing all  kinds  of  questions  about  the  author,  when  I 
heard  he  was  not  dead  according  to  the  preface ; 
wondering  if  I  should  ever  Bee  him— and  though, 
at  that  time,  without  the  smallest  poetical  propen- 
sity myself,  very  much  taken,  as  you  may  imagine, 
with  that  volume.     Adieu— I  commit  you  to  the 


>S«  Dob  }mmt  Onto  l,i 


•  M  A  Pnrfu'i  htaVnboMOy  made— 
Tbb«tahafc«-*u>d 
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MF9  Off    «M    COXBi 

Hellene! 

"P.  8. 2d.  Time  is  an  etelleirt  review  of  Grimm's 
Conespondenoe  and  Mad«.  de  Start  in  this  Ih.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  •  *  •  •  * 
Jeffrey,  himself,  was  bit  critic  last  year ;  but  this 
isf  I  believe,  by  another  Wad.  I  hope  70a  an 
on  with  your  ffrcmdwevp  pray  do—or  that  di 
liueien  Bonaparte  will  beat  us  aiL  I  have 
such  of  his  poem  in  MS.  and  he  really  •ox-passes 
•very  thing  beneath  Tasso.  Hodgson  ia  translating 
him  agatntt  another  bard.  Yoa  and  (I  believe, 
Rogers)  Scott,  Gifford,  and  myself,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  judges  between  the  twain ;  that  is,  if  yon 
accept  the  office.  Conceive  our  different  opinions ! 
I  think  we,  most  of  us  (I  am  talking  very  impu- 
dently, yon  will  think—**,  indeed  2)  have  a  way  of 
our  own,— at  least,  you  and  Scott  oertainly  have." 


BYBOJTS  1TORK8. 


LETTER  CLXX, 


TO  MB,  MOORS. 


<A«f.*,ISU. 


«  Ay,  my  dear  Moore. '  there  too*  a  time  •— I  have 
tricks  wnc 


heard  of  your  tricks  when  *  you  was  campaigning 
nt  the  kins  of  Bohemy.'  I  am  much  mistaken  if, 
some  fine  London  spring,  about  the  year  1815,  that 
time  does  not  come  again.  After  all  we  must  end 
in  marriage ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  de- 
lightful than  such  a  state  in  the  country,  reading 
the  county  newspaper,  &c,  and  kissing  one's  wife's 
maid.  Seriously,  I  would  incorporate  with  any 
woman  of  decent  demeanor  to-morrow— that  is,  I 
would  a  month  ago,  but,  at  present,  •  *  •  *. 
"  Why  don't  you  ,  parody  that  Ode  ?  **— Do  you 
think  I  should  be  tetchy  f  or  have  you  done  it,  and 
won't  tell  me  ?— You  are  quite  right,  about  Giam- 
schid,  and  I  have  reduced  it  to  a  dissyllable  within 
this  half-hour. f  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  of 
Richardson,  because  it  tells*  me  what  you  won't— 
that  you  are  going  to  heat  Lucien.  At  least,  tell 
me  how  far  you  have  proceeded.  Do  you  think  me 
lesB  interested  about  your  works,  or  less  sincere 
than  our  friend  Ruggiero  ?  I  am  not — and  never 
was.  In  that  thing  of  mine,  the  'English  Bards,' 
at  the  time  when  I  was  angry  with  all  the  world,  I 
never  <  disparaged  your  parts,'  although  I  did  not 
know  you  personally ;  and  have  always  regretted  that 
you  don't  give  us  an  entire  work,  and  not  sprinkle 
yourself  in  detatched  pieces— beautiful,  I  allow,  and 
quite  atone  in  our  language,  but  stall  giving  us  a 
right  to  expect  a  Shah  Nameh  (is  that  the  name  ?) 
as  well  as  Gasels.  Stick  to  the  East ;  the  oracle, 
8tac1,  told  me  it  was  the  only  poetical  policy.  The 
North,  South,  and  West,  have  all  been  exhausted; 
but  from  the  Bast,  we  have  nothing  but  Southey's 
unsalsables,— and  these  he  has  contrived  to  spoil, 
by  adopting  only  their  most  outrageous  fictions 
Mis  personages  don't  interest  us,  and  yours  will. 
You  will  have  no  competitor ;  and  if  you  had,  you 
ought  to  be  glad  of  H.  The  little  I  have  done  in 
that  way  is  merely  a  *  voice  in  the  wilderness '  for 
you ;  and,  if  it  has  had  any  sueeess,  that  also  will 
prove  that  the  public  are  orientalizing,  and  pave  the 
path  for  you. 


"I  have  been  thinking  «f  a  story,  gmftotl  en  the 
amours  0/  a  Peri  and  a  mortal'  something  like, 
only  mote  phitmiUhrametU,  than  Casotte'a  jDiaJblt 
AmereMUL*  It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  poesy  ; 
and  tenderness  is  not  my  forte.  Tor  that,  ana  other 
reasons,  I  have  given  up  the  idea,  and  merely 
suggest  it  to  you  bemuse,  in  intervals  of  yosr 
greater  work,  I  think  it  a  subject  you  might  make 
much  of.  If  you  want  any  more  books,  there  is 
'Castellan's  Moots  des  OttomasV  the  best  com- 
pendium of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with,  in  six  small 
tomes.  I  am  really  taking  a  liberty  by  talking  in 
this  style  to  my  '  elders  and  my  betters ;  - 
it,  and  don't  Jtochefimcauit  my  motives. 


LETTER  CLXXL 


tO  MR.  MOORB. 


•  Tlw  Odo  of  BaMt, 

"NMfctoto 

«MMfM«f»rfvM*Mr.Moam  told  hta  lalgfetepMedfcd,  to  aMou 
Si  mm  «f  bb  to*  advemnret  1 

"  OomU  laboru  In  Ctorybdl  I 
Digna  poor  »Bora  Samnt  I » 
t  lahbfiitfedblooorthflQlwtirMb^ufedaibwo^ 
•  Bright  m  Om  fern  ofObuwWd,"— but  on  Mr.  Moaet  iwarttoftohim, 
•jm  *w  mMhoHtrtfRfctottfaaQ^Ftfaka  DfaSaauT,  taSlivu  tosomet, 
MdtondSlo  ••  Bright  «  <»n<7«raMWSBM.>'   O*  •»**;*«,  to«> 
■Mr,  Mr.  M.  wxoto  to  him,  "  (hut,  h  the  eonputeo  of  hfc  benine'i  eye  to 
'nty'  might  milnddty  call  op  the  Urn  of  to  tehf  htoodnM,  to  tod 
totter  chug,  the  foe  to  'Blight  Mite  fcwtiof  OfcUMcWd; '"-which  to 


"I  send  you,  begging  your  acceptance,  Castellan, 
three  vols,  on  Turkish  Literature,  not  yet  looked 
into.  The  last  I  will  thank  you  to  read,  extract 
what  you  want,  and  return  in  a  week,  as  they  are 
lent  to  me  by  the  brightest  of  northern  eonstella- 
tions,  Mackintosh,— among  many  other  kind  things 
into  which  India  has  warmed  aim,  for  I  am  sue 
your  home  Scotsman  is  of  a  less  genial  description, 

"  Your  Peri,  my  dear  M.,  is  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
I  have  no  idea  of  touching  the  hem  of  her  petticoat 
Tour  affectation  of  a  dislike  to  encounter  me  is  so 
flattering,  that  I  begin  to  think  myself  a  very  fine 
fellow.  But  you  are  laughing  at  me— 'stap  my 
vitals,  Tarn!  thou  art  a  very  impudent  person;* 
and,  if  you  are  not  laughing  at  me,  you  deserve  to 
be  laughed  at.  Seriously,  what  on  earth  can  you,  or 
have  you,  to  dread  from  any  poetical  flesh  breath- 
ing ?  It  really  puts  me  out  of  humor  to  hear  yon 
talk  thus.  •  •  •  *  • 

" The  *  Giaour*  I  have  added  to  a  good  deal ;  but 
still  in  foolish  fragments.  It  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  lines,  or  rather  more— now  printing.  Ton 
will  sllow  me  to  send  you  a  copy.  You  delight  me 
much  by  telling  me  that  I  am  in  your  good  graces, 
and  more  particularly  as  to  temper;  for,* unluckily, 
I  have  the  reputation  of  a  very  bad  one.  But 
they  say  the  devil  is  amusing  when  pleased,  and  I 
must  have  been  more  venomous  than  the  old  ser- 
pent, to  have  hissed  or  stung  in  your  company.  It 
may  be,  and  would  appear  to  a  third  person,  an  in- 
credible thing,  but  I  know  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  I  am  as  anxious  for  your  success  as  one 
human  being  can  be  for  another's, — as  much  as  if 
I  had  never  scribbled  a  line.  8urely  the  field  of  fame 
is  wide  enough  for  all ;  and  if  it  were  not,  I  would 
not  willingly  rob  my  neighbor  of  a  rood  of  it.  Now 
you  have  a  pretty  property  of  some  thousand  acres 
there,  and  when  you  have  passed  your  present  En- 
closure Bill,  your  income  will  be  doubled  (there's  a 
metaphor,  worthy  of  a  Templar,  namely,  pert  and 
low.)  while  my  wild  common  is  too  remote  tojncom- 
mode  you, 
send  you  1. 
would  say)\ 


•  See  Hmtm  tod  Earth,  pegs  SA 
t  Thi  fallow**  totter  of  Lord  8Sgo^- 

"Ataay.  *»**,*•«.  SI 
'MrDsarBrtoa, 

«  To*  haw  »«o«tod  mate  toll  jo«  all  frail  bearf  •!  Afkamd 

bfc  of  Itat  gW  wt»  «■  w  mm  betaf  p*  an  cod  to  wtSe  jw  vta 

i  ton  —tort  twi  to  mtnrtirn  rrj  r1— — — — ,  *- ,h*  - 


Utiog  to  h,  whkfc  1  heart.    Is  camplbum  wlfli  yow  vfetoa,  I  wtto  to  yw 
alHtoud.andlauraot  taagbw  ft  to  to  wry  tu  from  (to  fad,  M  *»  oV 


which  will  letjffn  into  the  origin  of  the  'Giaour/ 
Write  soon. 

<(  Ever,  dear  Moore,  yours  most  entirely,  Ac. 
"  F.  8.  This  letter  was  written  to  me  on  account 
of  a  different  story  circulated  by  some  gentle  women 
of  onr  acquaintance,  a  little  t?o  close  to  the  text. 
The  part  erased  contained  merely  some  Turkish 
names,  and  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  girl's 
detection,  not  very  important  or  decorous.*' 


LETTER  CLXXII. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

"B«pL5,181!. 

•*  You  need  not  tie  yourself  down  to  a  day  with 
Toderini,  but  send  him  at  your  leisure,  oaring 
anatomised  him  into  such  anr  otations  as  yon  want ; 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  ever  undergone  that  process 
before,  which  is  the  best  reason  for  not  sparing  him 
now. 

"  Rogers  has  returned  to  town,  but  not  yet  recov- 
ered of  the  Quarterly.  What  fellows  these  review- 
ers are !  '  these  bugs  do  fear  us  all.'  They  made 
you  fight,  and  me  (the  milkiest  of  men)  a  satirist, 
and  will  end  by  making  Rogers  madder  than  Aiax. 
I  have  been  reading  *  Memory'  again,  the  other  aay, 
and  'Hope'  together,  and  retain  all  my  preference  of 
the  former.  His  elegance  is  really  wonderful — ■ 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his  book. 
•        «•••••• 

«*  What  say  you  to  Bonaparte  ?  Remember,  I 
back  him  against  the  field,  barring  Catalepsy  and 
the  elements.  '  Nay,  I  almost  wish  him  success 
against  all  countries  but  this, — were  it  only  to  choke 
the  Morning  Post,  and  his  undutiful  father-in-law, 
with  that  rebellious  bastard  of  Scandinavian  adop- 
tion, Bernadotte.  Rogers  wonts  me  to  go  with  him 
on  a  crusade  to  the  Lakes,  and  to  beseige  you  on  our 
way.  This  last  is  a  great  temptation,  but  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power,  unless  you  would  go  on 
with  one  of  us  somewhere — no  matter  where.  It  is 
too  late  for  Matlock,  but  we  might  hit  upon  some 
scheme,  high  life  or  low, — the  last  would  be  much 
the  best  for  amusement.  I  am  so  sick  of  the  other, 
that  I  quite  sigh  for  a  cider-cellar,  or  a  cruise  in  a 
smuggler's  sloop. 

"iou  cannot  wish  more  than  I  do  that  the  Fates 
were  a  little  more  accommodating  to  our  parallel 
lines,  which  prolong  ad  infinitum  without  coming 
a  jot  the  nearer.  I  almost  wish  I  were  married  too. 
which  is  saying  much.  All  my  friends,  seniors  and 
juniors,  are  in  for  it,  and  ask  me  to  be  godfather, — 
the  only  species  of  parentage  which,  I  believe,  will 
ever  come  to  my  share  in  a  lawful  way ;  and,  in  an 
unlawful  one,  by  the  blessing  of  Lucina,  we  can 
never  be  certain,— though  the  parish  may.    I  sup- 


et  the  MsJmraaedaa  tar,  be  ordered  the  girl  to  bs  wnd  up  la  a  nek,  and 
thrown  Into  the  sea,— «s  Is,  Indeed,  quite  customary  at  Constantinople.  A* 
yon  were  returning  from  bathing  in  the  Pfmus,  you  met  the  procession  going 
down  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  Waywods  on  thk  unfortunate  girl.  Re- 
port coocbiaes  to  any,  that  on  finding  what  the  ob)oct  of  Mr  Journey  was, 
a*d  who  was  the  miserable  sufferer,  you  immeriinivty  Interfered ;  and  on 
arnne  delay  In  obeying  your  onleri,  yon  were  obliged  to  Inform  the  leader  of 
the  escort  that  (or*  should  make  him  cempty ;— that,  on  farther  hesitation, 
ystt  drew  a  pistol,  and  told  him,  that  if  be  did  not  immediately  obey  your 
orders,  and  come  back  with  you  to  tho  Aga'a  bouse,  you  would  shoot  bun 
dead.  On  thh,  (be  man  turned  about  and  went  with  you  to  the  governor's 
hot** ;  here  yon  succeeded,  partly  by  personal  threats,  and  partly  by  bribery 
and  entreaty,  to  procure  her  pardon  on  condition  of  her  leaving  Athens.  1 
waa  toid  that  you  then  conveyed  her  to  safety  to  die  convent,  and  despatched 
her  off  at  night  lo  Thebes,  where  she  found  a  safe  asylum.  Such  b  the  story 
I  beard,  as  nearly  as  I  cnti  recollect  it  at  present.  Should  you  with  to  ask  toe 
any  further  questions  aboot  it,  1  shall  be  very  ready  and  willing  to  answer 
then.  "  I  remain,  my  dear  Byron, 

'*  touts,  very  sincerely, 

"SUGO. 
- 1  am  afraid  ye*  will  hardly  to  abb)  to  road  this  scrawl  j  bat  lam  so  bar* 
i  fe  asy  jawsjar,  fel  7*M  iu>*  «*caes  U," 


m 

pee*  I  shall  hear  Aom  y*«  to-morrow.  If  not,  thk 
goes  as  it  is ;  but  I  leave  room  for  a  P.  8.,  in  ease 
any  thing  requires  an  answer.    Brer,  &c. 

"  No  letter— n'importe*  Rogers  thinks  the  Quar- 
terly will  be  at  me  this  time :  if  to,  it  shall  be  a  war 
of  extermination— no  quarter,  from  the  youngest 
devil  down  to  the  oldest  woman  of  that  Review,  all 
shall  perish  by  one  fatal  lampoon.  The  ties  of  na- 
ture shall  be  torn  asunder,  for  I  will  not  even  space 
my  bookseller ;  nay,  if  one  were  to  include  i 
also,  all  the  better." 


LETTER  CLXX1II. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

"Sept. 8,  WW. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  Tod  again,  so  soon,  for  fear 
your  scrupulous  conscience  should  have  prevented 
you  from  fully  availing  yourself  of  his  spoils.  By 
this  coach  I  send  you  a  copy  of  that  awful  pamphlet, 
1  the  Giaour/  which  has  never  procured  me  half  so 
high  a  compliment  as  your  modest  alarm.  Ton  will 
(if  inclined  in  an  evening),  perceive  that  I  have 
added  much  in  quantity, — a  circumstance  which 
may  truly  diminish  your  modesty  upon  the  subject. 

"You  stand  certainly  in  great  need  of  a  'lift' 
with  Mackintosh.  My  dear  Moore,  you  strangely 
underrate  yourself.  I  should  conceive  it  an  affecta- 
tion in  any  others  but  I  think  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  "believe  that  you  don't  know  your  own 
value.  However,  'tis  a  fault  that  generally  mends : 
and,  in  your  case,  it  really  ought.  I  have  hearct 
him  speak  of  you  as  highly  ae  your  wife  could  wish ; 
and  enough  to  give  all  your  friends  the  jaundice. 

"Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  Alt  Pacha! 
brought  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Albania.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  begins  '  Bxcellentis- 
sime,  nee  turn  Carissime,'  and  ends  about  a  gun  he 
wants  made  for  him; — it  is  signed  ' Ali  vizir.' 
What  do  yon  think  he  has  been  about?  H.  tells 
me  that,  last  spring,  he  took  a  hostile  town,  where, 
forty-two  years  ago,  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
treated  as  Miss  Cunigunde  was  by  the  Bulgarian 
cavalry.  He  takes  the  town,  selects  all  the  surviv 
ors  of  this  exploit — children,  grandchildren,  &c,  to 
the  tune  of  six  hundred,  and  has  them  shot  before 
his  face.  Recollect,  he  spared  the  rest  of  the  city, 
and  confined  himself  to  the  Tarquin  pedigree,-* 
which  is  more  than  I  would.  So  much  for  '  clearest 
friend.' " 


LETTER  CLXXIV. 

TO  MIL  MOOBB. 

"8814.9,181*. 

"  I  write  to  yon  from  Murray's,  and  I  may  say, 
from  Murray,  who,  if  you  are  not  predisposed  m 
favor  of  any  other  publisher,  would  be  happy  to 
treat  with  you,  at  a  fitting  time,  for  your  work.  I 
can  safely  recommend  him,  as  fair,  liberal,  and  at- 
tentive, and  certainly,  in  point  of  reputation,  he 
stands  among  the  first  of  '  the  trade,'  I  am  sure 
he  would  do  you  justice.  I  have  written  to  you  so 
much  lately  that  you  will  he  glad  to  see  so  little 
now.    Ever,  &c,  &c." 


LETTER  CLXXV. 

TO  MB.  MOORB. 

"Sept  t7, 1<l!*. 

Thomas  Ifoo&B, 

"  (Thou  wilt  never  be  called  *  true  Thomas/  like 
he  or  Ercildoune,)  why  don't  you  write  to  me  ?— as 
yon  won't,  I  must.    I  was  neat  yon  at  Aston  the 


W8 


BYB02T8  WORKS. 


other  daj.  and  hope  I  soon  shall  be  again.  If  to, 
yon  must  and  shall  meet  me.  and  go  to  Matlock  and 
elsewhere,  and,  take  what,  injtaeh  dialect,  is  poeti- 
cally termed  *  a  lark,'  with  rfogers  and  me  for  ac- 
complices. Yesterday,  at  Holland  House,  I  was 
introduced  to  8outhey— the  best  looking  bard  I  hare 
seen  for  some  time.  To  have  that  poet's  head  and 
shoulders,  I  would  almost  hate  written  his  Sapphics. 
He  is  certainly  a  prepossessing  person  to  look  on, 
and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that,  and— there  is  his 
eulogy. 

"  a  a  read  me  part  of  a  letter  from  you.  By  the 
foot  of  Pharoah,  1  believe  there  was  abuse,  for  he 
stopped  short,  so  he  did,  after  a  fine  saying  about 
our  correspondence,  and  looked— I  wish  1  could  re- 
venge myself  by  attacking  you,  or  by  telling  you 
that  I  have  had  to  defend  you— an  agreeable  way 
which  one's  friends  have  of  recommending  them- 
selves, by  saying, — *  Ay,  ay,  /  gave  it  Mr.  Such- a- 
one  for  what  he  said  about  your  being  a  plagiary, 
and  a  rake,  and  so  on.'  But  do  you  know  that  you 
are  one  of  the  very  few  whom  I  never  have  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  abused,  but  the  reverse ;— and  do 
you  suppose  I  will  forgive  that  t 

"  I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  ran  away  from 
the  Doncaster  races.  It  is  odd,— I  was  a  visitor 
in  the  same  house  which  came  to  my  sire  as  a 
residence  with  Lady  Carmarthen  (with  whom  he 
adulterated  before  his  majority— by-the-by,  remem- 
ber, the  was  not  my  mamma)— and  they  thrust  me 
into  an  old  room,  with  a  nauseous  picture  over  the 
chimney,  which  I  should  suppose  my  papa  regarded 
with  due  respect,  and  which,  inheriting  the  family 
taste,  I  looked  upon  with  $reat  satisfaction.  I 
stayed  a  week  with  the  family,  and  behaved  very 
well — though  the  lady  of  the  house  is  young,  and 
reHgious.  and  pretty,  and  the  master  is  my  particu- 
lar friend.  I  felt  no  wish  for  any  thing  but  a  poodle 
dog,  which  they  kindly  gave  me.  Now,  for  a  man 
of  my  course,  not  even  to  have  coveted  is  a  sign  of 
great  amendment.  Pray  pardon  all  this  nonsense, 
and  don't '  snub  me  when  I'm  in  spirits.' 
"  Ever  yours, 

"Bn." 

"  Here's  an  impromptu  for  you  by  a  *  person  of 
quality,1  written  last  week,  on  being  reproached  for 
low  spirits. 


LETTER  CLXXVI. 

.     TO  MS.  MOORE. 

,«  October  1,1818. 

"Ton  have  not  answered  some  six  letters  of 
mine.  This,  therefore,  is  my  penultimate.  I  will 
write  to  you  once  more,  but  after  that— I  swear  by 
all  the  saints— J  am  silent  and  supercilious.  I  have 
met  Curran  at  Holland  HouseT— he  beats  every 
body ;— his  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his 
humor  (it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit)  perfect. 
Then  he  has  fifty  faces,  and  twice  as  many  voices, 
when  he  mimics ;— I  never  met  his  equal.  Now, 
were  I  a  woman,  and  eke  a  virgin,  that  is  the  man 
I  should  make  my  Seamander.  He  is  quite  fasci- 
nating. Remember,  I  have  met  him  but  once ;  and 
Sou,  who  have  known  him  long,  may  probably  de- 
uct  from  my  panegyric.  I  almost  fear  to  meet 
him  again,  lest  the  unpresaien  should  be  lowered. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  about  you— a  theme  never 
tiresome  to  me,  nor  any  body  else  that  I  know. 
What  a  variety  of  expression  he  conjures  into  that 
naturally  not  very  fine  countenance  of  his!  He 
absolutely  changes  it  entirely.  I  have  done— for  I 
can't  describe  him.  and  you  know  him.  On  Sunday 
I  return  to  •  *,  where  I  shall  not  be  far  from  you, 
Perhaps  I  shall  hear  from  you  in  the  mean  time, 
Goodnight. 


"Saturday  mom.— Your  letter  lias  cancelled  all 

my  anxieties.  I  did  no*  euepeet  yon  in.  mtrmeeL 
Modest  again !  Because.  I  don't  do  a  very  shabby 
thing,  it  seems,  I '  don't  fear  your  competition/  If 
it  were  reduced  to  an  alternative  or  preference,  I 
should  dread  you,  as  much  as  Satan  does  "Michael 
But  is  there  not  room  enough  in  our  respective 
regions  ?  Go  on— it  will  soon  be  my  turn  to  forgive, 
To-day  I  dine  with  Mackintosh  and  Mrs.  Stole— at 
John  Bull  mey  be  pleased  to  denominate  Corinne— 
whom  I  saw  last  night,  at  Covent  Garden,  yawning 
over  the  humor  of  Falstaff. 

"  The  reputation  of  *  gloom,'  if  one's  friends  are 
not  included  in  the  reputanto,  is  of  great  service ; 
as  it  saves  one  from  a  legion  of  impertinents,  in  the 
shape  of  common-place  acquaintance*  Bat  thou 
knowest  I  can  be  a  right  merry  and  conceited  fel- 
low, and  rarely  *  larmoyant.'  Murray  shall  reinstate 
your  line  forthwith.*  I  believe  the  blander  in  the 
motto  wts  mine ;  and  yet  I  have,  in  general,  a 
memory  for  you,  and  am  sure  it  was  rightly  printed 
at  first. 

"  I  do  '  blush  *  very  often,  if  I  may  believe  Ladies 
H.  and  M.— but  luckily  at  present,  no  one  sees  me. 
Adieu." 


LETTER  CLXXVH. 

TO  MB,  MOORE. 

"No*.  3D,  HI3, 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  much  has  occurred, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,— not  to  make  me  forgrt 
you,  but  to  prevent  me  from  reminding  you  of  one 
who,  nevertheless,  has  often  thought  or  you,  and  to 
whom  your  thoughts,  in  many  a  measure,  have  frc 
quently  been  a  consolation.  We  were  once  very 
near  neighbors  this  autumn ;  and  a  good  and  bad 
neighborhood  it  has  proved  to  me.  Suffice  it  to  sav, 
that  your  French  quotation  was  confoundedly  to  tne 
purpose,— though  very  unexpectedly  pertinent,  as 
you  may  imagine  by  what  I  aoid  before,  and  mv 
silence  since.  ♦  a  •  However,  '  Richard's  himself 
again,'  and,  except  all  night  and  some  part  of  the 
morning,  I  don't  think  very  much  about  the  matter. 

"  All  convulsions  end  with  me  in  rhyme ;  and  to 
solace  my  midnights,  I  have  scribbled  another  Turk- 
ish storyt— not  a  Fragment— which  von  will  receive 


*  The  motto  to  (he  Gfarar,  which  It  taken  from  one  of  0«  Irish 
had  been  quoted  by  him  mcomctly  In  the  fin*  edition  of  the  Pi 


Bride  of  Abydos. 

t  TheBrmof  Abydea.   To  Urn  poem  he  made  ertdWiw,  hi  < 
printing,  amounting  eJtofether  to  near  two  handled  mm  :  and 
lines,  '*  Know  ye  the  land,"  Sc,    enppomd  to  hove  b 
by  a  eonf  of  Goethe  \—m«n  among  the  number  of  mem  new 
wen  aleo  thorn  venea,  "  Who  hath  not  proved  how  menhr 
4c    Having  at  fir*  written  the  iine  in  rtanxa  tL, 

•'  Mind  on  har  Dp  and  mm  la  her  mkN 


But,  ftm  not  mtUyingblm,  the  next  etopafe 
whit  tie  at  p 


»  And  trnte  to-morrow  with  a  fended  ray," 

la  bring  annexed :— "  Mr.  Murray,  Chonee  i 
iwoephbete^laMkd,*  or  'any,'  may  be  the  beat;  or,  Vmi 
trD  me,  and  I  will  dream  another."  In  the  long  pemagn  Jeet 
the abBnm beginning  "Stoat  aa  the  MoeaaWli  strata,"  A*, 
despatched  to  the  printer  mo  lam  far  bearmm,  mm,  by  hie  den 
aa  errata  page  |  the  ftm  eospkt.  In  he  original  mrm»bemf 
«  Soft  M  the  mwmvMatmVa  etmma  hrefta 
Bhn  who  mm)emsmyM  far  mjom  mamm." 
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toon  after  this.  It  don  not  trench  upon  tow  king-  sterling  tajent 
lorn  in  the  least,  and,  if  it  did,  you  would  soon  re-  ~*  * 
luce  me  to  my  proper  boundaries.  Tou  will  think, 
ind  justly,  that  I  run  some  risk  of  losing  the  little 
[  have  gained  in  fame,  by  this  further  experiment  on 
mblic  patience;  but  I  have  really  ceased  to  care  on 
hat  head.  I  have  written  this,  and  published  it,  for 
he  sake  of  the  employment,— to  wring  my  thoughts 
rom  reality,  and  take  refuge  in  *  imaginings/  how- 
:rer  *  horrible ; '  and,  as  to  success !  those  who  suc- 
ceed will  console  me  for  a  failure — excepting  your- 
elf  and  one  or  two  more,  whom  luckily  I  love  too 
rell  to  wish  one  leaf  of  their  laurels  a  tint  yellower. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  week,  and  will  be  the  reading 
if  an  hour  to  you,  or  even  less,— and  so  let  it  go  * 


"  P.  S.  Ward  and  I  talk  of  going  to  Holland.  I 
rant  to  see  how  a  Dutch  canallooks,  after  the  Bos- 
porus.   Pray  respond." 


LETTER  CLXXVIII. 


TO  LBIOH  HVKT. 


"  «,  Beaaetebnet,  Dw.  9,  IMS. 

'  My  Dbaa  Sib, 

"  Few  things  could  be  more  welcome  than  your 
lote,  and  on  Saturday  morning  I  will  avail  myself  of 
rour  permission  to  thank  tou  for  it  in  person.  My 
ime  has  not  been  passed,  since  we  met,  either  profit- 
ibly  or  agreeably.  A  very  short  period  after  my 
ast  visit,  an  incident  occurred,  with  which,  I  fear, 
ou  are  not  unacquainted,  as  report,  in  many  mouths 
aid  more  than  one  paper,  was  busy  with  the  topic. 
That,  naturally,  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  Tnen 
I  nearly  incurred  a  lawsuit  on  the  sale  of  an  estate ; 
>ut  this  is  now  arranged :  next— but  why  should  I 
^o  on  with  a  series  of  selfish  and  silly  details  ?  I 
ncrelv  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  was  not  the  frivo- 
ous  forgetfulness  of  a  mind  occupied  by  what  is 
tailed  pleasure,  (not  in  the  true  sense  of  Epicurus,) 
hat  kept  me  away ;  but  a  perception  of  my,  then, 
mfitness  to  share  the  society  of  those  whom  I  value 
md  wish  not  to  displease.  I  hate  being  larmoyant, 
md  making  a  serious  face  among  those  who  are 
heexful. 

"  It  is  my  wish  that  our  acquaintance,  or,  if  you 
»lease  to  accept  it,'  friendship,  may  be  permanent. 
'.  have  been  lucky  enough  to  preserve  some  friends 
rom  a  very  early  period,  and  I  hope,  as  I  do  not  (at 
east  now)  select  tnem  lightly,  I  shall  not  lose  them 
:apriciously.  I  have  a  thorough  esteem  for  thatin- 
Lependence  of  spirit  which  you  have  maintained  with 


«  Be*  m  the  MuesJn'i  etrabt  from  Mecca1*  dome, 
Wbfch  welcome  Faith  to  riew  her  Prophet*  tea*," 

nth  the  Ulowfaif  note  to  Mr.  Murray  »— 


r  *,  IBIS, 
r  k  lo  than  or  at 
Sh&M  the  Prophet  k  tntotnted.    If  at  Medina,  the  fine  Boh  of  my 


»  He*  a*  the  aatt  wbfcfa  from  Media*',  dome 
Urriteo  Devotfon  to  her  Prophet  *e  tomb,  4s. 
be  Bnee  nay  otaad  as  before.    P-fe  45,  Onto  II.,  Bride  of 
ibydoa,  "  Youra, 

-  Ton  vffl  Sod  thfe  oat  efthtr  by  arfleto  Mmob,  AfcoW,  or  MokmmmL 
bave  do  book  of 


"Did  yea  look  ootf  b  k  AfceW  at  Mtem  that  eoatalna  the  JfeJy  Sep- 
khrof  Dool  make  me  hlaephema  by  your  QegUgenee.  I  hawa  no  book  of 
rfwvBoe,  or  1  would  ewe  yoo  the  trouble.  I  bbttk  aa  a  good  Moaaubnan, 
,  bay  conAiwd  the  paint.  "Youta, 

WotwiftXemUnf  aB  th—  mfciui  ebaagea,  the  oeeefct  fa  e/mtion  tfaade, 

mMeoeaSvafl 

athbaaS.** 


„  ^  and  at  the  expense  of  some  suffering. 
You  have  not,  I  trust,  abandoned  the  poAn  you  were 
composing,  when  Moore  and  I  partook  of  your  hos- 
pitality in  the  summer.  I  hope  a  time  will  come  * 
when  he  and  I  may  be  able  to  repay  you  in  kind  fot 
the  latter— (or  the  rhyme,  at  least  in  quantity,  you 
are  in  arrear  to  both. 

"  Believe  me  very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  Bybom." 


LETTER  CLXXIX. 


TO  MIL  MOO&S. 

"Dec  8,1813. 

1  Your  letter,  like  all  the  best,  and  even  kindest, 
things  in  this  world,  is  both  painful  and  pleasing. 
But,  first,  to  what  sits  nearest.  Do  you  know  I  was 
actually  about  to  dedicate  to  you, — not  in  a  formal 
inscription,  as  to  one's  elders, — but  through  a  short 
prefatory  letter,  in  which  I  boasted  myself  your  in- 
timate, and  held  forth  the  prospect  of  your  Poem, 
when,  lo  !  the  recollection  or  your  strict  injunctions 
of  secrecy  as  to  the  said  Poem,  more  than  once  re- 
peated by  word  and  letter,  flashed  upon  me,  and 
marred  my  intents.  I  could  have  no  motive  for  re- 
pressing my  own  desire  of  alluding  to  you,  (and  not 
a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  think  and  talk  of  you,) 
but  an  idea  that  you  might,  yourself,  dislike  it.  You 
cannot  doubt  my  sincere  admiration,  waiving  per- 
sonal friendship  for  the  present,  which,  by-tne-by, 
is  not  less  sincere  and  deep-rooted.  I  have  you  by 
rote  and  by  heart;  of  which  *  ecce  signum ! '  When 
I  was  at  «  ♦,  on  my  first  visit,  I  have  a  habit,  in 
passing  my  time  a  good  deal  alone,  of— I  won't  call 
it  singing,  for  that  I  never  attempt  except  to  myself 
—but  of  uttering,  to  what  I  thinlt  tunes,  your  •  Oh 
breathe  not,' '  when  the  last  glimpse,'  and  *  When 
he  who  adores  thee,1  with  others  of  the  same  min- 
strel ;— thejr  are  my  matins  and  vespers.  I  assured- 
ly did  not  intend  them  to  be  overheard,  but,  one 
morning,  in  comes,  not  La  Donna,  but  II  Marito, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  saying,  '  Byron,  I  must  re- 
quest tou  won't  sing  any  more,  at  least  of  those 
songs/  I  stared,  and  said,  *  Certainly,  but  why  ?  ' 
— '  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  quoth  he,  *  tnev  make  my 
wife  cry,  and  so  melancholy,  that  I  wish  her  to  hear 
no  more  of  them/ 

"  Now,  my  dear  Moore,  the  effect  must  have  been 
from  your  words,  and  certainly  not  my  music.  I 
merely  mention  this  foolish  story,  to  show  you  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  yon  for  even  your  pastimes. 
A  man  may  praise  and  praise,  but  no  one  recollects 
but  that  which  pleases— at  least,  in  composition. 
Though  I  think  no  one  equal  to  you  in  that  depart- 
ment, or  in  satire,— end  surely  no  one  was  ever  so 
popular  in  both, — I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that 
you  have  not  yet  done  all  you  can  do,  though  more 
than  enough  for  any  one  else.  I  want,  and  the 
world  expects,  a.longer  work  from  you ;  and  I  see 
in  you  what  I  never  saw  in  poet  before,  a  strange 
diffidence  of  your  own  powers,  which  I  cannot 
account  for,  and  which  must  be  unaccountable, 
when  a  Cossack  like  me  can  appal  a  cuirassier. 
Your  story  I  did  not,  could  not,  know— I  thought 
only  of  a  Peri.  I  wish  you  had  confided  in  me, 
not  for  your  sake,  but  mine, 'and  to  prevent  the 
world  from  losing  a  much  better  poem  than  my 
own,  but  which,  I  vet  hope,  this  clashing  will  not 
even  now  deprive  tnem  of.  Mine  is  the  work  of  a 
week,  written,  why  I  have  partly  told  you,  and 
partly  I  cannot  tell  you  by  letter— some  day  I  will. 
•       ••••••• 

"  Go  on — I  shall  really  be  very  unhappy  if  I  at  all 
interfere  with  you.  The  success  of  mine  is  yet 
problematical ;  though  the  'public  will  probably 
purchase  a  certain  quantity,  on  the  presumption  of 
their  own  propensity  for  'the  Giaour'  and  sueji 
horrid  mysteries.'   The  only  advantage  I  have  is 
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being  on  the  spot;  and  tost  merely  amounts  to 
saving  me*  the  trouble  of  turning  over  books,  which 
I  had  better  read  again.  If  your  chamber  was 
furnished  in  the  same  war,  you  have  no  need  to  go 
there  to  describe — I  mean  only  as  to  accuracy — be- 
cause I  drew  it  from  recollection. 

+       +       ♦••••« 

"  This  last  thing  of  mine  may  have  the  same  fate, 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  great  doubts  about  it.  But, 
even  if  not,  its  little  day  will  be  over  before  you  are 
ready  and  willing.  Come  out — *  screw  your  courage 
to  the  sticking-place.'  Except  the  Post  Bag  (and 
surely  you  cannot  complain  of  a  want  of  success 
there),  you  have  not  been  regularly  out  for  some 
years.  No  man  stands  higher, — whatever  yon  may 
think  on  a  rainy  day,  in  your  provincial  retreat. 
'Aucun  homme,  dans  aucune  langue,  n'a,  etc, 
pent-litre,  plus  completement  le  poete  du  cceur  et  le 
poetc  des  femmes.  Les  critiques  lui  reprochent  de 
n'avoir  represents  le  monde  ni  tel  qu'il  est,  ni  tel 
qu'il  doit  ctre ;  mate  lee  femmes  repondent  qu'il  Va 
represent*  tel  qu'elles  le  dtsirent. — I  should  have 
thought  Sismondi  had  written  this  for  you  instead 
of  Metastasio. 

"  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  of  yourself.  Do  you 
remember  what  Rousseau  said  to  some  one — '  Have 
we  quarrelled  ?  vou  have  talked  to  me  often,  and 
never  once  mentioned  yourself.' 

'*  P.  S.  The  last  sentence  is  an  indirect  apology 
for  my  own  egotism, — but  I  believe  in  letters  it  is 
allowed.  I  wish  it  was  mutual.  I  have  met  with 
an  odd  reflection  in  Grimm ;  it  shall  not— at  least, 
the  bad  part, — be  applied  to  you  or  me,  though  one 
of  us  has  certainly  an  indifferent  name— but  this 
it  is :  ( Many  people  have  the  reputation  of  being 
wicjeed,  with  whom  we  should  be  too  happy  to  pass 
our  lives/  I  need  not  add  it  is  a  woman  s  saying — 
*  Mademoiselle  de  Sommery's." 


UeTTRBCLXXX 


TO  MB.  6XFVOKD. 


LETTER  CLXXX. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Dec  4, 1818. 

"  I  have  redde  through  your  Persian  Tales,*  and 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  some  remarks  on 
the  blank  pages.  There  are  many  beautiful  passages, 
and  an  interesting  story ;  and  I  cannot  give  you  a 
stronger  proof  that  such  is  my  opinion  than  by  the 
date  of  the  hour— (wo  o'clock,  till  which  it  has  kept 
me  awake  without  a  yawn.  The  conclusion  is  not 
quite  correct  in  costume:  there  is  no  Mussulman 
suicide  on  record, — at  least  for  love.  But  this  mat- 
ters not.  The  tale  must  have  been  written  by  some 
one  who  has  been  on  the  spot,  and  I  wish  him,  and 
he  deserves,  success.  Will  you  apologize  to  the 
author  for  the  liberties  I  have  taken  with  his  MS.? 
Had  I  been  less  awake  to,  and  interested  in,  his 
theme,  I  had  been  less  obtrusive ;  but  you  know  J 
always  take  this  in  good  part,  and  I  hope  he  will. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  toill  succeed,  and  still 
more  to  pronounce  what  will  not.  1  am  at  this 
moment  in  that  uncertainty,  (on  our  own  score,)  and 
it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  author's  powers  to  be 
able  to  charm  and  jtr  a  mind's  attention  on  similar 
subjects  and  climates  in  such  a  predicament.  That 
he  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  his  readers  is 
very  sincerely  the  wish,  and  hardly  the  doubt,  of 
yours  truly, 


"My  Dear  Sib, 

"  I  hope  you  will  consider  when  I  venture  on  any 
request,  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  certain  Dedica- 
tion, and  is  addressed  not  to  '  The  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,'  but  to  Mr.  GiffonL  Ton  will 
understand  this,  and  on  that  point  I  need  trovbsj 
yon  no  farther. 

"  Ton  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at  a  taint 
of  mine  in  M8.*— a  Turkish  story,  and  I  should 
feel  gratified  if  yon  would  do  it  the  same  favor  in  its 
probationary  state  of  printing.  It  was  written,  1 
cannot  say  for  amusement,  nor  *  obliged  by  hunger 
and  request  of  friends,*  but  in  a  state  of  mind, 
from  ciroumstanoes  which  occasionally  occur  to  ( us 
youth,'  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  apply 
my  mind  to  something,  any  thin$  but  reality ;  ana 
under  this  not  very  brilliant  inspiration  it  was  com- 
posed. Being  done,  and  having  at  least  diverted 
me  from  myself,  I  thought  you  would  not  perhaps 
be  offended  if  Mr.  Murray  forwarded  it  to  yon.  He 
has  done  so,  and  to  apologise  for  his  doing  so  a 
second  time  is  the  object  or  my  present  letter. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  send  me  any  answer.  I  as- 
sure yon  verv  sincerely  I  know  your  time  to  be 
occupied,  ana  it  is  enough,  more  than  enough,  if 
you  read ;  yon  are  not  to  be  bored  with  the  fatigue 
of  answers. 

A  word  to  Mr.  Murary  will  be  sufficiwit,  and  send 
it  either  to  the  flames,  or 


On  wtnfB  of  wloda  to  fly  or  Ml  •btwL* 

It  deserves  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the  work 
of  a  week,  and  scribbled  *  stans  pede  in  uno,*  (by- 
the-by,  the  only  foot  I  have  to  stand  on;)  and  I 
promise  never  to  trouble  yon  again  under  forty 
cantos,  and  a  voyage  between  each. 
"  Believe  me  ever 

'*  Tour  obliged  sad  affectionate  servant, 
"  Byroh." 


LETTER  CLXXXII. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

"Nor.  t^ma. 

"  Two  friends  of  mine  (Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr 
Sharpe)  have  advised  me  not  to  risk  at  present 
any  single  publication  separately,  for  various  rea- 
sons. As  they  have  not  seen  the  one  in  question, 
they  can  have'no  bias  for  or  against  the  merits  (if 
it  has  any)  or  the  faults  of  the  present  subject  of 
our  conversation.  Tou  say  all  the  last  of  the  '  Gia- 
our '  are  gone — at  least  out  of  your  hands.  Now, 
if  you  think  of  publishing  any  new  edition  with  the 
last  additions  which  have  not  yet  been  before  the 
reader,  (I  mean  distinct  from  the  two-volume  publi- 
cation,) we  can  add  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos;'  which 
will  thus  steal  quietly  into  the  world :  if  liked,  we 
can  then  throw  off  some  copies  for  the  purchasers 
of  former  '  Giaours ; '  and,  if  not,  I  can  omit  it  in 
any  future  publication.  What  think  you  ?  I  really 
am  no  judge  of  those  things,  and  with  all  my  nat- 
ural partiality  for  one's  own  productions,  I  would 
rather  follow  any  one's  judgment  than  my  own. 

"  P.  8.  Pray  let  me  have  the  proofs  I  seat,  all 
to-night.  I  have  some  alterations  that  I  wish  to 
make  speedily.  I  hope  the  proof  will  be  on  sepa- 
rate pages,  and  not  all  huddled  together  on  a  mile- 
long  ballad-singing  sheet,  as  those  of  the  Giaour 
sometimes  are ;  for  then  I  can't  read  them  distinct- 

w_ 
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HOW  TO  KB.  MTTRiAY. 

«  Nor.  IS,  ISM. 

•«  Will  you  forward  the  letter  to  Mr.  Oifford  with 
fche  proof?  There  is  an  alteration  I  may  make  in 
Zuleika's  speech,  in  second  canto  (the  only  one  of 
here  in  that  canto.)    It  is  now  thus  :— 


»  ind  mm,  If  1  could  cum,  the  da/. 


It  must  be— 


Ttetiiw  ibj  aotttary  With,  **,  *c 

"  Brer  yours, 


"B. 


41  In  the  last  MS.  lines  sent,  instead  of  '  living 
heart,'  convert  to  'quivering  heart.'  It  is  in  the 
line  9th  of  the  MS.  passage. 


Ever  yours  again, 


NOTB  TO  MR.  MTRHAY. 


"B?1 


"  Alteration  of  a  line  in  canto  second. 
Instead  of— 


t  wUL  prvfMmt  it. 
"The  evening  b«m  that  amOee  (he  dondi  away, 
eray; 


M  lad  Una  Ik*  hope  of  morning  wfch  hi  ny ; 
«  And  ffldifcMwmrw'.  hope  with  heavenly  ny. 

«'  I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Oifford  which  of  them 
is  Lest,  or  rather  not  worst.  "  Ever,  &c. 

"You  can  send  the  request  contained  in  this  at 
the  same  time  with  the  revise,  after  I  have  seen  the 
said  revue" 


JTOTB  TO  KB.  MURRAY. 

"No*.  18,  HIS. 

"  Certainly.  Do  you  suppose  that  no  one  hut  the 
Galileans  are  acquainted  with  Adam,  and  Eve,  and 
Cain*  and  Noah  t  Surely,  I  might  have  had  Solo- 
mon, and  Abraham,  and  David,  and  even  Moses. 
When  you  know  that  Zuleika  is  the  Persian  poetical 
name  for  Potipharis  wife,  on  whom  and  Joseph 
there  is  a  long  poem,  in  the  Persian,  this  will  not 
surprise  vou.  If  you  want  authority,  look  at  Jones, 
D'Herbelot,  Vathek,  or  the  notes  to  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  and,  if  you  think  it  necessary,  model  this 
into  a  note.f 

"  Alter,  in  the  inscription,  '  the  most  affectionate 
respect,'  to  '  with  every  sentiment  of  regard  and 
respect.'" 

FOTB  TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"No».  14,1811. 

il  I  send  you  a  note  for  the  ignorant }%  but  I  really 
wonder  at  finding  you  among  them.  I  don't  care 
one  lump  of  sugar  for  my  poetry;  but  for  my  cos- 
tume  and  my  correctness  on  those  joints,  (of  which 
I  think  the  funeral  was  a  proof,)  I  will  combat 
lustily.  "  Tours,  Ac." 

"Nov.  14,1818. 

"  Let  the  revise  which  I  sent  just  now  (and  not 
the -proof  in  Mr.  Gi  fiord's  possession)  be  returned 
to  the  printer,  as  there  arc  several  additional  correc- 
tions, and  two  new  lines  in  it. 

"Yours,  *c." 


*  Pome  doubt  had  been  expmeed  by  Mr.  Murray  m  to  the  propriety  of 
hk  putting  the  name  of  Cain  into  the  mouth  of  a  Maeralman. 
t  ft*  note  »,to  em  Bride  of  Abydaj. 
1  flee  note  *,0  the  Bridt  of  Abydt* 
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LETTER  CLXXXIU. 


TO    MB.   MURRAY. 

"Ifer.  IS,  un. 

"  Mr.  Hodgson  has  looked  over  and  stopped,  or 
rather  pointed,  this  revise,  which  must  be  the  one 
to  print  from.  He  has  also  made  some  suggestions, 
with  most  of  which  I  have  complied,  as  he  has 
always,  for  these  ten  years,  been  a  very  sincere,  and 
by  no  means  (at  times}  flattering,  intimate  of  mine. 
He  likes  it  (you  will  think  flatteringly,  in  this 
instance)  better  than  the  Giaour,  but  doubts  (and 
so  do  I)  its  being  so  popular,  but,  contrary  to  some 
others,  advises  a  separate  publication,  tin  this  we 
can  easily  decide.  I  confess  I  like  the  double  form 
better.  Hodgson  says,  it  is  better  versified  than 
any  of  the  others ;  which  is  odd,  if  true,  as  it  has 
cost  me  less  time  (though  more  hours  at  a  time) 
than  any  attempt  I  ever  made. 

« P.  S.  Do  attend  to  the  punctuation :  I  can't, 
for  I  don't  know  a  comma— at  least,  where  to  place 
one. 

'  That  tory  of  a  printer  has  omitted  two  lines  of 
the  opening,  and  perhaps  more,  which  were  in  the 
MS.  Will  you,  pray,  give  him  a  hint  of  accuracy  ? 
I  have  re-inserted  tho  two,  but  they  were  in  the 
manuscript,  I  can  swear." 


LETTER  CLXXXIV. 

TO  MR,  MURRAY. 

"Nov.  17,  ISIS, 

"  That  you  and  I  may  distinctly  understand  each 
other  on  a  subject,  which,  like  '  the  dreadful  reck- 
oning when  men  smile  no  more,'  makes  conversa- 
tion not  very  pleasant,  I  think  it  as  well  to  write  a 
few  lines  on  the  topic.  Before  I  left  town  for  York- 
shire, you  said  that  you  were  ready  and  willing  to 
give  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright  of  '  The 
Giaour ; '  and  my  answer  was,  from  which  I  do  not 
mean  to  recede,  that  we  would  discuss  the  point  at 
Christmas.  The  new  story  may  or  may  not  succeed; 
the  probability,  under  present  circumstances,  seems 
to  be,  that  it  may  at  least  pay  its  expenses ;  but 
even  that  remains  to  be  proved,  and  till  it  is  proved 
one  way  or  another,  we  will  say  nothing  about  it. 
Thus  then  be  it:  I  will  postpone  all  arrangement 
about  it,  and  the  Giaour  also,  till  Easter,  1814 ;  and 
you  shall  then,  according  to  your  own  notions  of 
fairness,  make  your  own  offer  for  the  two.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  rate  the  last  in  my  own  estima- 
tion at  half  the  Giaour ;  and  according  to  your  ojrn 
notions  of  its  worth  and  its  success  within  the  time 
mentioned,  be  the  addition  or  deduction  to  or  from 
whatever  sum  may  be  your  proposal  for  the  first, 
which  has  already  had  its  success. 

"  The  pictures  of  Phillips  I  consider  as  mine,  all 
three,  and  the  one  (not  the  ArnaouO  of  the  two 
best  is  much  at  yottr  service,  if  you  will  accept  it  as 
a  present. 

"  P.  S.  The  expense  of  engraving  from  the  min- 
iature send  me  in  my  account,  as  it  was  destroyed 
by  my  desire ;  and  have  the  goodness  to  burn  that 
detestable  print  from  it  immediately. 

14  To  make  you  some  amends  for  eternally  pester- 
ing you  with  alterations,  I  send  you  Coobett,  to 
confirm  your  orthodoxy. 

"  One  more  alteration  of  a  into  the  in  the  MS. ;  it 
must  be — '  The  heart  whose  softness,9  &c. 

"  Remember — and  in  the  inscription '  to  the  Right' 
Honorable  Lord  Holland,'  without  the  previous 
names,  Henry,  &c." 

NOTB  TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

Nor.  Si,  ISIS. 

"  More  work  for  the  Row.  I  am  doing  my  best 
to  beat  the  '  Giaour  '— no  difficult  task  for  any  one 
but  the  author  " 


••2 


BYR0OT3  WORKS. 


KOTB  TO  MIL  W7&&&T. 

"Nov. St;  ISO. 

•*  I  hare  no  time  to  crow-investigate,  but  I  believe 
and  hope  all  is  right.  I  care  leas  than  you  trill 
believe  about  its  success,  but  I  can't  survive  a 
tingle  misprint :  it  chokes  me  to  see  words  misused 
by  the  printers.  Pray  look  over,  in  case  of  some 
eye-sore  escaping  me. 

"  F.  S.  Send  toe  earliest  copies  to  Mr.  Frere,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  Gifford,  Lord  Holland, 
Lord  Melbourne  (Whitehall,)  Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
(Brocket,)Mr.  Hodgson  (Cambridge,)  Mr.  Merri- 
vale,  Mr.  Ward,  from  the  author." 


NOTE  TO  MR.  MUHBAT. 

••  Nov.  tt,  1811. 

44  You  wanted  some  reflections,  and  I  tend  you 
per  Selim,  (see  his  speech  in  canto  II.,  page  46,) 
eighteen  lines  in  decent  couplets,  of  a  pensive,  if  not 
an  ethical  tendency.  One  more  revise—positively  the 
last,  if  decently  done— at  any  rate  the  Mtmltimate. 
Mr.  Canning's  approbation  (if  he  did  approve)  I 
need  not  say  makes  me  proud.  At  to  printing, 
print  as  you  will  and  how  you  will — by  itself,  if  you 
like ;  but  lot  me  have  a  few  copies  in  sheets. 

**N«v.9«(iaiB. 

«  Ton  must  pardon  me  once  more,  as  it  it  all  for 
your  good :  it  must  be  thus— 

"  Ha  mmkm  a  solitude,  and  eaOa  k  peaoa. 


1  Make*  •  is  closer  to  the  passage  of  Tacitus,  from 
which  the  line  it  taken,  and  is,  besides,  a  stronger 
word  than  *  leave*.' 

*■  Muk  where  W«  carnage  mod  hit  ronqneata  ceata. 
B«  make*  a  ■o£(iak,  and  caDa  fe— poace." 


LETTER  CLXXXV. 

TO  MB.  MUBJU.T. 

M  Nov.  87, 1813. 

"  If  you  look  over  this  carefully  by  the  last  proof, 
with  my  corrections,  it  is  probably  right ;  this  you 
can  do  at  well  or  better:—-!  have  not  now  time. 
The  copies  I  mentioned  to  be  tent  to  different 
friends  last  night,  I  should  with  to  be  made  up  with 
the  new  Giaours,  if  it  also  it  ready.  If  not,  tend 
the  Giaour  afterward. 

/'The  Morning  Pott  tayt  /  am  the  author  of 
Nourjahad ! ! !  This  comet  of  lending  the  drawings 
for  their  dresses ;  but  it  is  not  worth  a  formal  con- 
tradiction. Betides,  the  criticisms  on  the  supposi- 
tion will,  tome  of  them,  be  quite  amusing  and 
furious.  The  Orientalum-* which  I  hear  it  very 
splendid— of  the  melodrame  (whosoever  it  it,  and  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know)  is  at  good  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  your  Eastern  Stories,  by  Ailing  their  heads 
with  glitter. 

44  P.  8.  Tou  will  of  course  *ay  the  truth,  that  I 
am  not  the  melodromatitt— if  any  one  charges  me 
in  you  pretence  with  the  performance." 


LETTER  CLXXXV1. 

TO  KB,  XTJ&BAT. 

"Nov.flS,ttU. 

"Send  another  copy  (if  not  too  much  of  a 
request)  to  Lady  Holland  of  the  Journal**  in 
my  name,  when  you  receive  this;  it  it  for  Earl 
Grey— and  I  will  relinquish  my  own.    Alto,  to  Mr. 


TmmmH  Jowarf.  a  book  pnUiatad  by  Mr.  Bfnoa/  at  tfaitft** 


Sharpe,  and   Lady  Holland,   and  Lady 

Lamb,  copies  of  *  The  Bride,'  at  toon  oe  < 

44  P.  8.  Mr.  Ward  and  myself  ttOl  continue  oar 
purpose ;  but  I  shall  not  trouble  you  on  any 
arrangement  on  the  score  of  the  Giaour  and  The 
Bride  till  our  return— or,  at  any  rate,  before  May, 
1814 — that  it,  six  montht  from  hence :  and  before 
that  time  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  for  your 
offer  may  be  a  losing  one ;  if  to,  you  eon  deduct 
proportionably ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  at  any  rate 
allow  you  to  go  higher  than  your  present  proposal, 
which  is  very  hanatome,  ana  more  than  fair.* 

44 1  have  nad— but  this  must  be  entre  *©•»,—• 
very  kind  note,  on  the  subject  of  4  The  Bride,'  from 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  an  invitation  to  go 
there  this  evening,  which  it  it  now  too  late  to 
accept." 


NOTB  TO  MB-  IfUBBAT. 


■day  i 


"*fav.«o,mi. 

nfcaff-a 


44 1  tend  you  in  time  on  errata  page,  containing 
an  omission  of  mine  which  mutt  be  thus  added,  as 
it  it  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  text.  The  passage 
is  an  imitation  altogether  from  Medea  in  Ovid,  and 
it  incomplete  without  these  two  lines.  Pray  let 
this  be  done,  and  directly;  it  is  necessary;  will  add 
one  page  to  your  book  (ma&tnt'),  and  can  do  no 
harm,  and  it  vet  in  time  for  the  public.  Answer 
me,  thou  oracle,  in  the  affirmative.  You  can  send 
the  loose  pages  to  those  who  nave  copies  already,  if 
they  like;  out  certainly  to  all  the  critical  copy- 
holders. 

"  P.  8.  I  have  got  out  of  my  bed,  (in  which, 
however,  I  could  not  sleep,  whether  I  had  amended 
this  or  not,)  and  to  good  morning.  I  am  trying 
whether  De  L'AUemagne  will  act  at  an  opiate,  bat 
I  doubt  it."         v 

NOTB  TO  Xll.  MUKJU.T. 

44  4  Tou  Abet  looked  at  it  I'  to  much  purpose,  tt 
allow  so  stupid  a  blunder  to  ttand ;  it  ia  not  '  cour- 
age,*  but  *  carnage; '  and  if  you  don't  want  me  tt 
out  my  own  throat,  tee  it  altered. 

44 1  am  very  tony  to  hear  of  the  all  of  Dresden." 


LETTER  CLXXXVIL 

TO  KB.  XVBBJLY. 

••»•».  St,  HIS,  I 

"Tou  will  act  as  you  please  upon  that  point; 


but  whether  I  go  or  stay.  I  shall  not  say  i 
word  on  the  subject  till  May— nor  then*  unlets 

?uite  convenient  to  yourself.  I  have  many  things 
wish  to  leave  to  your  core,  principally paper*. 
The  vase*  need  not  now  be  sent,  as  Mr.  Ward  is 
gone  to  Scotland.  Tou  are  right  about  the  ensts 
page ;  place  it  at  the  beginning.  Mr.  Perry  is  a 
little  premature  in  his  compliments;  these  may  do 
harm  by  exciting  expectation,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  above  it— thouch  I  see  the  next  paragraph  it 
on  the  Journal^  which  mokes  me  suspect  you  u 
the  author  of  both. 

44  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have  said  'in 
Two  Cantos '  in  the  advertisement  r  they  will  ebe 
think  of  fraoment*,  a  species  of  composition  very 
well  for  once  uke  one  ruin  in  a  view;  bat  one  would 
not  build  a  town  of  them.  The  Bride,  such  as  it 
it,  it  my  first  entire  composition  of  any  lengts, 
(except  the  Satire,  and  be  d— d  to  it,)  for  the 
Giaour  is  but  a  string  of  passages,  and  CbUdt 
Harold  it,  and  I  rather  think  always  will  be,  t 


LETTERS. 


S#3 


eluded.  I  return  Mr.  Hay**  note,  with  thanks  to 
him  and  you. 

"  There  have  been  tome  epigrams  on  Mr.  Ward : 
one  I  see  to-day.  The  first  I  did  not  see,  but  heard 
yesterday.  The  second  seems  rery  bad.  I  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Ward  does  not  believe  that  I  had 
any  connexion  with  either.  I  like  and  value  him 
too  well  to  allow  my  politics  to  contract  into  spleen, 
or  to  admire  any  thing  intended  to  annoy  him  or 
his.  Yon  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  this, 
as  I  shall  see  you  in  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon. 

"P.  S.  I  hare  said  this  much  about  the  epi- 
grams, because  I  lived  so  much  in  the 


mp,  and,  from  my  post  as  an  engineer,  might  be 
suspected  as  the  flinger  of  these  hand-gernadoes ; 


but  with  a  worthy  foe,  I  am  all  for  open  war,  and  not 
this  bush-fighting,  and  hare  not  had,  nor  will  have, 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  know  the 
author." 


2COTB  TO  KB.  KTJBBAY. 


"  Print  this  at  the  end  of  all  that  is  of  the  •  Bride 
of  Abydoe,'  as  an  errata  page. 

"Bk. 
"  Omitted,  canto  II.,  page  47,  after  line  ecccxlix. 

"  Bo  thai  Own  mm  dbf  ckmr  rand  my  seek, 

Read,— 

"Tten  If  my  Up  ones  n.unnur,  it  mo*  bo 
No  dgfc  for  mhij,  bat  •  prayer  far  too  I " 

NOTB  TO  KB.  KT7BBAT. 

"  Tittodftj  ereobf ,  Nor.  80, 1813. 

"  For  the  sake  of  correctness,  particularly  in  an 
errata  page,  the  alteration  of  the  couplet  t  have 
just  sent  (half  an  hour  ago)  must  take  place,  in 
spite  of  delay  or  cancel ;  let  me  see  the  proof  early 
to-morrow.  I  found  out  murmur  to  be  a  neater 
verb,  and  have  been  obliged  to  alter  theelina  so  as 
to  make  it  a  substantive,  thus — 

**  Tbo  deepnt  nomHtr  of  Oil  Hp  Ad  to 
Noriffafornfttj.batapnTorferUMOt 

Don't  send  the  copies  to  the  country  till  this  is  all 
right." 

HOTS  TO  MB.  KUBBAY. 

"Dee.  2, 1813. 

"  When  you  can,  let  the  couplet  enclosed  be 
inserted  either  in  the  page,  or  in  the  errata  page. 
I  trust  it  is  in  time  for  some  of  the  copies.  This 
alteration  is  in  the  same  part — the  page  but  one 
before  the  last  correction  sent. 

'•  P.  S.  I  am  afraid,  from  all  I  hear,  that  people 
are  rather  inordinate  in  their  expectations,  which 
is  very  unlucky ,  but  cannot  now  be  helped.  This 
comes  of  Mr.  Perry  and  one's  wise  frienas ;  but  do 
not  you  wind  your  hopes  of  success  to  the  same  pitch, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
philosophy  will  stand  the  test  very  fairly ;  and  I 
nave  done  every  thing  to  ensure  you,  at  all  events, 
from  positive  loss,  which  will  be  some  satisfaction  to 
joth.* 

VOTE  TO  KB.  XUBBAT. 

"Dm.  I,  ISIS. 

"  I  send  you  a  scratch  or  two,  the  which  heaL 
The  Christian  Observer  is  very  savage,  but  certainly 
veil  written— end  quite  uncomfortable  at  the  naugh- 
iness  of  book  and  author.  I  rather  suspect  you 
von't  much  like  the  present  to  be  more  moral,  if  it 
s  to  share  also  the  usual  fate  of  your  virtuous 
olumes. 

"  Let  me  see  a  proof  of  the  six  before  incorpora- 
ion." 

NOTB  TO  KB.  XTTBBAT. 

"  Monday  mob*  Dec  S,  WIS, 

"  It  is  very  well,  except  that  the  lines  axe  not 

lumbered  properly,  and  a  diabolical  mistake,  page 


67,  which  must  be  corrected  with  the  pen,  if  no 
other  way  remains;  it  is  the  omission  of  'no*' 
before  •  disagreeables  in  the  note  on  the  amber 
rosary.  This  is  really  horrible,  and  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  stumble  of  mine  at  the  threshold— I  mean 
the  misnomer  of  Bride.  Pray  do  not  let  a  copy  go 
without  the  ' not ; '  it  is  nonsence  and  worse  than 
nonsense  as  it  now  stands.  I  wish  the  printer  was 
saddled  with  a  vampire. 

"  P.  S.  It  is  still  hath  instead  of  have  in  page  20; 
never  was  any  one  so  misused  as  I  am  by  your  devils 
of  printers. 

"P.  S.  I  hope  and  trust  the  'not'  was  inserted 
in  the  first  edition.  We  must  have  something— 
any  thing— to  set  it  right.  It  is  enough  to  answer 
for  one's  own  bulls,  without  other  people's." 


LETTER  CLXXXVIII. 

TO' KB.  KUBBAY. 

«Dee.S7,1ftt\ 

'Lord  Holland  is  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and 
would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  obtain, 
and  send  as  soon  as  possible,  Madame  D'Arblay's 
(or  even  Miss  Edgeworth's)  new  work.  I  know 
they  are  not  out ;  but  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  your 
Majesty  to  command  what  we  cannot  with  much 
suing  purchase,  as  yet.  I  need  not  say  that  when 
you  are  able  or  willing  to  confer  the  same  favor  on 
me,  I  shall  be  obliged.  I  would  almost  fall  sick 
myself  to  get  at  Madame  D'Arblay's  writings. 

"  P.  S.  Tou  were  talking  to-day  of  the  American 
edition  of  a  certain  unquenchable  memorial  of  my 
ounger  days.  As  it  can't  be  helped  now,  I  own  I 
Lave  some  curiosity  to  see  a  copy  of  Transatlantic 
typography.  This  you  will  perhaps  obtain,  and  one 
for  yourself;  but  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not 
import  more,  because,  seriously  t  I  do  wish  to  have 
that  thing  forgotten  as  much  as  it  has  been  forgiven. 

"  If  you  send  to  the  Globe  editor,  say  that  1 
want  neither  excuse  nor  contradiction,  but  merely 
a  discontinuance  of  a  most  ill-grounded  charpe.  I 
never  was  consistent  in  any  thing  but  my  polities ; 
and  as  my  redemption  depends  on  that  solitary 
virtue,  it  is  murder  to  carry  away  my  last  anchor." 


LETTER  CLXXXIX. 

TO  KB.  ASHB.+ 

"4  Bonnet  KIM,  8t  Juoet\  Dae.  14,  IBIS. 

Sib, 

"  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days  to-morrow :  on  my 
return,  I  will  answer  your  letter  more  at  length. 
Whatever  may  be  your  situation,  I  cannot  but 
commend  your  resolution  to  abjure  and  abandon 
the  publication  and  composition  of  works  such  as 
those  to  which  you  have  alluded.  Depend  upon  it, 
they  amuse  few,  disgrace  both  reader  and  writer, 
and  benefit  none.  It  will  be  my  wish  to  assist  you, 
as  far  as  my  limited  means  will  admit,  to  break 
such  a  bondage.  In  your  answer,  inform  me  what 
sum  you  think  would  enable  you  to  extricate  your- 
self from  the  hands  of  your  employers,  and  to 
regain  at  least  temporary  independence,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  it.  At 
present  I  must  conclude.  Tour  name  is  not 
unknown  to  me,  and  I  regret,  for  your  own  sake, 


Arthur  of  *  poftufirttoa 
of«r- 

written  to  l*>rd  Byron* 


nbtfnff  to  the  Owen,  cnlled  "TV Book!" 


nooteapJofa 
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that  yon  have  ore?  leant  it  to  the  work*  yon  mm- 
tion.  In  laying  this,  I  merely  repeat  your  aum 
words  in  your  letter  to  me,  and  have  no  wish  what- 
ever to  aay  a  tingle  syllable  that  may  appear  to 
insult  your  misfortunes.  If  I  have,  excuse  me ;  it 
is  unintentional.  "  Tours,  Ac. 

"Bybom/ 

[In  answer  to  this  letter,  Ashe  mentioned  as  the 
sum  necessary  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties, 
150/.— -and,  some  short  delay  having  occurred  in  the 
reply  to  this  demand,  he,  in  renewing  his  suit, 
complained,  it  appears,  of  neglect.] 


LETTER  CXC. 


»JM.f,ISM. 

••Sib, 

"  When  you  accuse  a  stranger  of  neglect,  you 
forget  that  it  is  possible  business  or  absence  from 
London  may  hare  interfered  to  delay  his  answer,  as 
has  actually  occurred  in  the  present  instance.  But 
to  the  point.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  to 
extricate  you  from  your  situation.  Tour  first 
scheme  I  was  considering :  but  your  own  impa- 
tience appears  to  have  rendered  it  abortive,  if  not 
irretrievable.  I  will  deposit  in  Mr.  Murray's  hands 
(with  his  consent)  the  sum  you  mentioned,  to  be 
advanced  for  the  tune  at  ten  pounds  per  month. 

'*  P.  8.  I  write  in  the  greatest  hurry,  which  may 
make  my  letter  a  little  abrupt;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
I  have  no  wish  to  distress  your  feelings." 


LBTTEB  CXCL 

TO  MB.  GJLLT. 

ttOw.ll,lSlS. 

"My  Dbab  Gjllt, 

"  There  was  no  offence— -there  could  be  none.*  I 
thought  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  we  might 
have  hit  on  something  similar,  particularly  as  you 
are  a  dramatist,  and  was  anxious  to  assure  you  of 
the  truth,  vis.,  that  I  had  not  wittingly  seised  upon 
plot,  sentiment,  or  incident ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  have  not  in  any  respect  trenched  upon  your 
subjects.  Something  still  more  singular  is,  that  the 
jbnt  part,  where  you  have  found  a  coincidence  in 
some  events  within  your  observations  on  Mfe,  was 
drawn  from  observation  of  mine  also ;  and  I  meant 
to  have  gone  on  with  the  story,  but  on  second 
thoughts,  I  thought  myself  two  centuries  at  least 
too  late  for  the  subject ;  which,  though  admitting 
of  very  powerful  feeling  and  description,  yet  is  not 
adapted  for  this  age,  rt  least  this  country,  though 
the  finest  works  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  Schiller's 
and  Alfieri's,  in  modern  times,  besides  several  of 
our  old  (and  best)  dramatists,  have  been  grounded 
on  incidents  of  a  similar  cast.  I  therefore  altered 
it  as  you  perceive,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  weak- 
ened the  wnole  by  interrupting  the  tram  of  thought ; 
and,  in  composition,  I  do  not  think  second  thoughts 
are  the  best,  though  second  expressions  may  im- 
prove the  first  ideas. 

14 1  do  not  know  how  other  men  feel  towards  those 
they  have  met  abroad,  but  to  me  there  seems  a  kind 
of  tie  established  between  all  who  have  met  to- 
gether in  a  foreign  country,  as  if  we  had  met  in  a 
state  of  prefixistence,  and  were  talking  over  a  life 
that  has  ceased ;  but  I  always  look  forward  to  re- 
newing my  travels,  and  though  you,  I  think,  are 


,  if  I  can  eft  all  forwent  your  i 
there  as  well  as  here,  I  shall  be  truly  gted  in  the  «f> 
portunity.        "  Ever  yours  vary  sincerely, 

**B. 
"  P.  S.  I  believe  1  leave  town  for  a  day  or  two, 
on  Monday,  but  after  that  I  am  always  at  * 
and  happy  to  see  you  until  half  past  two. ' 


LETTER  CXCII. 

TO  KB.  LSXOV  Htm. 

"MtDbab  Sib, 

"  I  am,  indeed, '  m  vour  debt'— and  what  Is  still 
worse,  am  obliged  to  follow  royal  example,  [he  has 
just  apprized  his  creditors  that  they  must  wait  nil 
the  meeting,]  and  entreatyour  indulgence  for,  I 
hope,  a  very  short  time.  The  nearest  relation,  and 
almost  the  only  friend  I  possess,  has  been  in  Lea- 
don  for  a  week,  and  leaves  it  to-morrow,  with  me,  for 
her  own  residenoe.  I  return  immediately ;  but  we 
meet  so  seldom,  and  are  so  minuted  when  we  meet 
at  all,  that  I  give  up  all  engagements,  till  now, 
without  reluctance.  On  my  return,  I  must  see  yes 
to  console  myself  for  my  past  disappointments.  I 
should  feel  highly  honored  in  Mr.  16  's  permis- 
sion to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  there  you  are  is 
my  debt,  for  it  is  a  promise  of  last  summer  which  1 
still  hope  to  see  performed.  Yesterday  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  Moore ;  you  have  probably  heard  from  him 
lately ;  but  if  not,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he 
is  the  same  in  heart,  head,  and  health." 


LETTER  CXCIII. 
to  mb.  merit  ale. 
"MtDbab  Mbbiyaxb. 

"  I  have  redde  Ronoesvaux  with  very  great  plea- 
sure, and  (if  I  were  so  disposed)  see  very  little 
room  for  criticism.  There  is  a  choice  of  two  lines 
in  one  of  the  last  cantos,—- I  think  *  Live  and  pro- 
tect' better,  because  *  Oh  who  ?•  implies  a  doubt  of 
Roland's  power  of  inclination.  I  would  allow  the 
—but  that  point  you  yourself  must  determine  on— 
I  mean  the  doubt  as  to  where  to  place  a  pert  of  the 
poem,  whether  between  the  actions  or  no.  Only  if 
you  wish  to  have  all  the  success  you  deserve,  Mrer 
listen  to  friends,  and— as  I  am  not  the  least  trou- 
blesome of  the  number— least  of  all  to  me. 

*'I  hope  you  will  be  out  soon.  March,  sir, 
March,  is  the  month  for  the  trade,  and  they  must 
be  considered.     You  have  written  a  very  nobk 

tern,  and  nothing  but  the  detestable  taste  of  the 

.y  can  do  you  harm,— but  I  think  you  will  boat  it 
Tour  measure  is  uncommonly  well  chosen  and 
wielded."    •    •    • 


*  It  woold  apiMV  that  ho  had  written  to  dm  m 
faMgte  h*  wm  oSmuM  1  my  cteomtloM,  tad  that  1  ted.  In  • 


LETTER  CXCIV. 

TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 

"Bwd^.jM.a.HH. 

"  Excuse  this  dirty  paper— it  is  the  jMsmlrinuts 
half-sheet  of  a  quire.  Thanks  for  your  book  and  the 
Ln.  Chron.  which  I  return.  The  Corsair  is  copied* 
and  now  at  Lord  Holland's ;  but  I  wish  Mr.  Gilford* 
to  have  it  to-night. 

"  Mr.  Dallas  is  very  perverse:  so  that  I  have  of- 
fended both  him  and  you,  when  I  really  meant  to  do 
good,  at  least  to  one,  and  certainly  not  to  anso) 


uernsBs. 


aw 


After.*  Bsrtl  shall  manage  him,  I  hope.  I  am 
>retty  oonftdent  of  the  Tale  itself;  bat  one  cannot 
>e  sare.  If  I  set  it  from  Lord  Holland,  it  ahattbe 
tent    Toon,  Ac" 


LBTTEB  CXCV. 

TO  MR.  KOOSB. 

"Jan.  I,  ISM. 

"  I  havegot  a  devil  of  a  long  story  in  the  press, 
m  titled  *  The  Corsair/  in  the  regular  heroic  mea- 
ure.  It  is  a  pirate's  isle,  peopled  with  my  own 
ventures,  and  you  may  easily  suppose  they  do  a 
rorld  of  mischief  through  the  three  cantos.  Now 
or  tout  Dedication— if  you  will  accept  it.  This  is 
XMitively  my  last  experiment  on  public  literary 
ipinion,  till  I  turn  my  thirtieth  Tear.— if  so  be  I 
Louxish  until  that  downhill  period.  I  hare  a  con- 
Ldence  for  you— a  perplexing  one  to  me,  and,  just 
it  present,  in  a  state  of  abeyance  in  itself.  •  •  * 
lowever,  we  shall  see.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
nay  amuse  yourself  with  my  suspense,  and  put  all 
he  justices  of  the  peace  in  requisition,  in  case  L 
tome  into  your  county  with  *  hack  but  bent.' 

< '  Seriously,  whether  I  am  to  hear  from  her  or  him, 
t  is  a  pause,  which  I  shall  fill  up  with  as  few 
noughts  of  my  own  as  I  can  borrow  from  other 
>eople.  Any  thing  is  better  than  stagnation ;  and 
low,  in  the  interregnum  of  my  autumn  and  a 
strange  summer  adventure,  which  I  don't  like  to 
Jiink  of,  (I  don't  mean  *  +'s,  however,  which  is 
aughable  only,)  the  antithetical  state  of  my  lucu- 
jratxous  makes  me  alive,  and  Macbeth  can  '  sleep 
\o  more:'— he  was  lucky  in  getting  rid  of  the 
lrowsy  sensation  of  waking  again. 

"  Pray  write  to  me.  I  must  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  Dedication.  When  do  you  come  out  ? 
[  am  sure  we  don't  clash  this  time,  for  I  •am  all  at 
tea,  and  in  action,— and  a  wife,  and  a  mistress,  &c, 
fee. 

"Thomas,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow;  but  if  you 
vish  us  to  be  so,  you  must  come  up  to  town,  as  you 
Lid  last  year ;  and  we  shall  have  a  world  to  say,  and 
:o  see,  and  to  hear.    Let  me  hear  from  yon. 

«•  P.  S.  Of  course  you  will  keep  my  secret,  and 
lon't  even  talk  in  your  sleep  of  it.  Happen  what 
nay,  your  Dedication  is  ensured,  being  already 
written;  and  I  shall  copy  it  out  fair  to-night, 
n  case  business  or  amusement — Amant  aHerna 
Carrucna." 

XTOTB  TO  KB.  MURRAY. 

«  Jan.  7,1114. 

"You  don't  like  the  Dedication— very  well; 
.here  is  an  other ;  but  you  will  send  the  other  to  Mr. 
tfoore,  that  he  may  know  I  had  written  it.  I  send 
tlso  mottos  for  the  cantos.  I  think  you  will  allow 
hat  an  elephant  may  be  more  sagacious,  but  can 
lot  be  more  docile.  "  Tours, 

"By. 

"  The  name  is  again  altered  to  Afedora."f 


fact  is,  he  is  a  damned  Tory,  and  has,  I  daze  swear, 
something  of  eelf,  which  I  cannot  divine,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  objection,  as  It  is  the  allusion  to  Ire- 
land to  which  he  objects.  But  he  be  d— d,  though 
a  good  fellow  enough,  (your  sinner  would  not  be 
worth  a  d— n.) 

"Take  your  choice;  no  one,  save  he  and  Mr. 
Dallas,  has  seen  either,  and  D.  is  quite  on  my  side, 
and  for  the  first.*  If  I  can  but  testify  to  you  and 
the  world  how  truly  I  admire  and  esteem  you,  I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied.  As  to  prose,  I  don't  know 
Addison's  from  Johnson's ;  but  I  will  try  to  mend 
my  cacology.  Pray  perpend,  pronounce*  and  don't 
be  offended  with  either. 

"  My  last  epistle  would  probably  put  yon  in  a 
fidget.  But  the  Devil,  who  ought  to  be  civil  on  such 
occasions,  proved  so,  and  took  my  letter  to  the  right 
place.         •  •  •  * 

"  Is  it  not  odd  ?  the  very  fate  I  said  she  had  es- 
caped from  *  *,  she  has  now  undergone  from  the 
worthy  *  *  .  Like  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  shall  I  not  lay 
claim  to  the  character  of  '  Vates  ?'  as  he  did  in  the 
Morning  Herald  for  prophesying  the  fall  of  Bona* 
parte,  who,  by-the-by,  I  don  t  think  is  yet  fallen.  I 
wish  he  would  rally  and  rout  your  legitimate 
sovereigns,  having  a  mortal  hate  to  all  royal  entails. 
But  I  am  scrawling  a  treatise.  Good  night.  Ever, 
&c." 

KOTH  TO  KB.  HURRAY. 

r  "Jan.  11,1*1*. 

Correct  this  proof  by  Mr.  Giffbrd's  (and  from 
the  MSS.)  particularly  as  to  the  pointing.  1  have 
added  a  section  for  Gulnare,  to  fill  up  the  parting 
and  dismiss  her  more  ceremoniously.  If  Mr.  Gil- 
ford or  you  dislike,  'tis  but  a  sponge,  and  another 
midnight  better  employed  than  in  yawning  over 
Miss  •  *;  who,  by-the-by,  may  soon  return  the 
compliment. 


LBTTEB  CXCVL 

TO  MR.  MOORB. 

«J*B,S,WM- 

As  it  would  not  be  fair  to  press  you  into  a  Dedi- 
sation,  without  previous  notice,  I  send  you  two,  and 
[  will  tell  why  two.  The  first,  Mr.  Murray,  who 
lometimes  takes  upon  him  the  critic  (and  I  bear  it 
rom  astonishment)  says,  may  do  you  harm — God 
forbid !  this  alone  makes  me  listen  to  him.    The 


•He  Mi 

111!  in 


4rftheeop-rfflScftt»Coi»JrtoMr.DfcB», 


tfcktdt 


*  P.  S.  I  have  redde  *  *.  It  is  full  of  praises  of 
Lord  Ellenborough ! !  I  (from  which  Iinfer  near  and 
dear  relations  at  the  bar,)  and       •       •       • 

"  I  do  not  love  Madame  de  Stall,  but  depend 
upon  it,  she  beats  all  your  natives  hollow  as  an  au- 
thoress, in  my  opinion ;  and  I  would  not  say  this  if 
I  could  help  it. 

"  P.  S.  Pray  report  my  best  acknowledgements  to 
Mr.  Gifford  in  any  words  that  may  best  exnress  how 
truly  his  kindness  obliges  me.  I  won't  bore  him 
with  lip  thanks  or  note*" 

XOTB  TO  MR.  MOORB. 

"Jtn.lS.18Vt. 

"  I  have  but  a  moment  to  write,  but  all  is  as  It 
should  be.  I  have  said  really  far  short  of  my  opin- 
ion, but  if  you  think  enough,  I  am  content.  Will 
you  return  the  proof  by  the  post,  as  I  leave  town  on 
Sunday,  and  have  no  other  corrected  copy.  I  put 
'  servant.'  as  being  less  familiar  before  the  public ;  be- 
cause I  don't  like  presuming  upon  our  friendship  to 
infringe  upon  forms.  As  to  the  other  word,  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  one  I  cannot  hear  or  repeat  too 
often. 

"  I  write  in  an  agony  of  haste  and  confusion*— 
Perdonate." 


The  Ant  wu  the  mm  pnbrrod.    The  other  wae  aa  followe  t 

"Jan.7,ltU. 
"  My  Dear  Moors, 

1  hmd  written  to  you  *  long  letter  of  Ajnlaetbn,  wUeh  1  aupfooae,  became, 
though  It  eontatned  ■omething  relating  to  70U  which  everyone  had  boon  gad 
to  bear,  yet  dm*  waa  too  much  about  politica,  and  poeay,  and  all  Ihufe 
whatsoever,  ending  wkb  that  topic  on  which  moot  men  an  fluent,  and  nana 

t  aojuatof-  ■  owe'a  —Jf.  It  might  hare  been  re-written— but  to  what  pw> 
poet?  My  smiee  could  add  nothing  to  your  well-earned  and  Snniy-eanh. 
Uabed  nunc ;  and  with  my  moat  hearty  admiration  of  your  uknta,  and  delgM 
hi  jour  conreraadoa,  you  are  already  acquainted.  In  availing  ■jnhaY  of 
your  friendly  permiojion  to  Inscribe  tab  poem  to  yon,  1  oanoajy  wamtfjn 
oSerisf  wen  at  worthy  your  acceptance  aa  your  regard  ia  dear  la 
••  Tows,  moat  aflecttooatriy  Bad  fcWrfuQy, 
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LETTER  CXCVII. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

MJaa.lf.1814. 

"  Before  any  proof  goes  to  Mr.  Gifford,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  revise  this,  where  there  are  words  omitted, 
faults  committed,  and  the  devil  knows  what.  As  to 
the  dedication,  I  out  oat  the  parenthesis  of  Mr.* 
hut  not  another  word  shall  move  unless  for  a  better. 
Mr.  Moore  has  seen,  and  decidedly  preferred,  the 
part  your  Tory  bile  sickens  at.  If  every  syllable 
were  a  rattlesnake,  or  every  letter  a  pestilence,  they 
should  not  be  expunged.  Let  those  who  cannot 
■wallow,  chew  the  expressions  on  Ireland ;  or  should 
even  Mr.  Croker  array  himself  in  all  his  terrors 
against  them,  I  care  for  none  of  you,  except  Gif- 
ford ;  and  he  won't  abuse  me  except  I  deserve  it — 
which  will  at  least  reconcile  me  to  his  justice.  As 
to  the  poems  in  Hobhouse's  volume.f  the  transla- 
tion from  the  Romaic  is  well  enough ;  but  the  best 
ef  the  other  volume  (of  mine,  I  mean)  have  been 
already  printed.  But  do  as  you  please — only,  as  I 
•hall  be  absent  when  you  come  out,  do,  pray,  let 
Mr.  Dallas  and  you  have  a  care  of  thepress. 

«•  Yours,  &c" 

STOTB  TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

[MM,Jem.M.| 

"  I  do  believe  that  the  Devil  never  created  or  per- 
verted such  a  fiend  as  the  fool  of  a  printer.  I  am 
obliged  to  enclose  yon,  luckily  for  me,  this  second 
proof,  corrected,  because  there  is  an  ingenuity  in  his 
blunders  peculiar  to  himself.  Let  the  press  be 
guided  by  the  present  sheet.  "  Yours,  &c 

"  Bum  the  other. 

"  Correct  this  also  by  the  others  in  some  things 
which  I  may  have  forgotten.  There  is  one  mistake 
he  made,  which,  if  it  had  stood,  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  broken  his  neck." 


LETTER  CXCVIII. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

«  Nowattad  Abbey,  Jan.  28, 1814, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  safe  arrival  here. 
The  time  of  my  return  will  depend  upon  the 
weather,  which  is  so  impracticable  that  this  letter 
has  to  advance  through  more  snows  than  ever 
opposed  the  emperor's  retreat.  The  roads  are  im- 
passable, and  return  impossible  for  the  present; 
which  I  do  not  regret,  as  I  am  much  at  my  ease, 
and  tix-and-txoenty  complete  this  day — a  very  pretty 
age,  if  it  would  always  last.  Our  coals  are  excel- 
lent, our  fire-places  large,  my  cellar  full,  and  my 
head  empty ;  and  I  have  not  yet  recovered  my  joy 
at  leaving  London.  If  any  unexpected  turn  oc- 
curred witn  my  purchasers,  I  believe  I  should  hardly 
quit  the  place  at  all ;  but  shut  my  door  and  let  my 
beard  grow. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  (and  I  hope  it  is  unneces- 
sary) that  the  lines  beginning—Remember  Mm,*  &e., 
must  not  appear  with  the  Corsair.  You  may  slip 
them  in  with  the  smaller  pieces  newly  annexed  to 
Child*  Harold;  but  on  no  account  permit  them  to 
be  appended  to  the  Corsair.  Have  the  goodness  to 
recollect  this  particularly. 

"  The  books  I  have  brought  with  me  are  a -great 
consolation  for  the  confinement,  and  I  bought  more 
as  we  came  along.  In  short,  I  never  consult  the 
thermometer,  and  shall  not  put  up  prayers  for  a 
thaw,  unless  I  thought  it  would  sweep  away  the 
rascally  invaders  of  France.  Was  ever  such  a 
thing  as  Blucher's  proclamation  ? 


•  Be  had,  at  ftrat,  alter  the  wonla  "  Beott  alone,"  Inserted,  lo  a  pamnda> 
•av— "  Ha  wOJ  escoaa  the  Mr.->  we  do  not  a«j  Mr.  Camr.' " 
|  8*a  Poama,  p.  BBS. 
SmPImbv.b.SSI. 


"Just  before  I  left  town,  Xembte  psM m  tks 
compliment  of  desiring  me  to  write  a  frvjsfjr;  I 
wish  I  could,  but  find  my  scribbling  mood  nb* 
siding — not  before  it  was  time;  but  it  is  lucky* 
check  it  at  all.  If  I  lengthen  my  letter  yos  will 
think  it  is  coming  on  again ;  so,  good-bye. 
"  Yours  abrty, 

"B. 

14  P.  8.  If  you  hear  any  news  of  battle  or  retreat 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  (as  they  call  them,)  pjjj 
send  it.  He  has  my  best  wishes  to  minve  the 
fields  of  France  with  an  invading  army.  I  hate 
invaders  of  all  countries,  and  have  no  patience  with 
the  cowardly  cry  of  exultation  over  him,  at  who* 
name  you  all  turned  whiter  than  the  snow  to  whia 
you  are  indebted  for  your  triumphs. 

**  I  open  my  letter  to  thank  you  for  yoon  jest 
received.  The  « Lines  to  a  Lady  Weeping'  mast  go 
with  the  Corsair.  I  care  nothing  for  conaequeaee 
on  this  point.  My  politics  are  to  me  like  aytrcng 
mistress  to  an  old  man — the  worse  they  grow,  the 
fonder  I  become  of  them.  As  Mr.  Gifford  likes  the 
1  Portuguese  Translation,'  •  pray  insert  it  «  »* 
addition  to  the  Corsair. 

.  "  In  all  points  of  difference  between  Mr.  Giow 
and  Mr.  Dallas,  let  the  first  keep  his  place;  and* 
all  difference  between  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Anj^JJ 
else,  I  shall  abide  by  the  former;  if  I  am  wtodtI 
can't  help  it.  But  I  would  rather  not  be  right  win 
any  other  person.  So  there  is  an  end  of  tnat  nat- 
ter. After  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken  about  mtt» 
mine,  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  feel  a  *» 
otherwise.  Besides,  in  point  of  judgment,  be  s  •» 
to  be  lowered  by  a  comparison.  In  politic*  he  WT 
be  right  too ;  but  that  with  me  is  a  /«*%,  m*1 
can't  torify  my  nature." 


LETTER  CXCIX. 

TO  MB,   MURBJLY. 

«  Ncvanad  AM*,  Fat  (,  >* 

"  I  need  not  say  that  your  obliging  1****™**? 
welcome,  and  not  the  less  so  for  Dews  uexpttw& 
"  It  doubtless  gratifies  me  much  thst  <w*/*T 


--  jlv  uuuuueu  grauues  me  uucu  m*»»  ""•/ •<  1 
has  pleased,  and  that  the  curtain  drops  grwefeuH 
You  deserve  it  should,  for  vour  promptitude  jm 
good  nature  in  arranging  immediately  sits  w 


alias ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  esteem  ™* 
entering  so  warmly  into  the  subject,  and  writing, 
me  so  soon  upon  it,  as  a  personal  obligation.^, 
shall  now  part,  I  hope,  satisfied  with  each  oa» 
I  teas  and  am  quite  in  earnest  in  myptw&yfJP' 
mise  not  to  intrude  anymore ;  and  this  not  from  as? 
affectation,  but  a  thorough  conviction  ^^vT 
best  policy,  and  is  at  least  respectful  to  my  iw*** 
as  it  shows  I  would  not  willingly  run  the  rial  ct  *** 
feiting  their  favor  in  future.  Besides.  I  bsje  ot£ 
views  and  objects,  and  think  that  I  shall  E2J»gT 
resolution ;  for,  since  I  left  London,  though  isv*?j 
snoto-bound ,  and  Maw-bound,  and  tempted witt i» 
kinds  of  paper,  the  dirtiest  of  ink,  and  the  bWK» 
of  pens,  I  have  not  even  been  haunted  by  **** 
put  them  to  their  combined  uses,  except  in  I**8; 
of  business.  My  rhyming  propensity  is-q«t*£rj 
and  I  feel  much  as  I  did  at  Patras  on  *•*  ^5 
from  my  fever— weak,  but  in  health,  and  only  w1* 


Ola  translation  of  the  pretty  Poringoent  eon*  mTu  ■*"  'iTT'w^ 
tempted  to  try  another  rental  of  tote  tnftjntoaa  daWgU,*wa*ir 
bape,  adll  mora  happy. 

«  You  eaUawatiU  your  tya— «hl  <Wf«  the  ««»- 
Lift  b  aa  transient  aa  th*  nimnatant  atffc; 
Bay,  rather,  I'm  toot  aavf,  worejost  iiat  ■■■■'i 
For,  Ufa  tiwaiwl,ety  love  can  eie*ardb.n-  leW». 

t  ltwffl  be  retdteotod  Sett  be  had  ■—nniwrt  Cat  CeesSr  ■  m*  ■* 
piodwtlonvtthvbJenheonoald  tnopaaa  on  Aw  pabfc  frieM  *  ^ 


LETTERS. 


ao? 


y{  a  relapse     I  do  most  frequently  hope  I  never 

shall. 

"  I  see  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  there  hath  been 
liscussion  m  the  Courier ;  and  I  read  ih  the  Morning 
Post  a  wrathful  letter  about  Mr.  Moore,  in  which 
some  Protestant  Reader  has  made  a  sad  confusion 
ibout  India  and  Ireland. 

"  You  are  to  do  as  you  please  about  the  smaller 
Doems ;  but  I  think  removing  them  now  from  the 
Corsair  looks  like  fear:  ana  if  so,  you  must  allow 
ne  not  to  be  pleased.  I  should  also  suppose  that, 
xfter  the  fuss  of  these  newspaper  esquires,  they 
crould  materially  assist  the  circulation  of  the  Cor- 
lair ;  an  object  I  should  imagine  tX  present  of  more 
jnportance  to  yourself  than  Cnilde  Harold's  seventh 
ippearance.  Do  as  you  like ;  but  don't  allow  the 
withdrawing  that  poem  to  draw  any  imputation  of 
lismay  upon  me.* 

"  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mr.  Ward,  whose 
araise  I  value  most  highly,  as  you  well  know ;  it  is 
n  the  approbation  of  such  men  that  fame  becomes 
worth  having.  To  Mr.  Gifford  I  am  always  grate- 
"ul,  and  surely  not  less  so  now  than  ever.  And  so 
rood  night  to  my  authorship. 

"  I  have  been  sauntering  and  dosing  here  very 
quietly  and  not  unhappily.  You  wiU.be  happy  to 
icar  that  I  have  completely  established  my  title 
lccds  as  marketable,  and  that  the  purchaser  has 
;uccumbed  to  the  terms,  and  fulfils  them,  or  is  to 
"ulfil  them  forthwith.  He  is  now  here  and  we  go  on 
'ery  amicably  together* — one  in  each  wing  of  the 
\>bbey.  We  set  off  on  Sunday— I  for  town,  he  for 
Cheshire. 

"  Mrs.  Leigh  is  with  me — much  pleased  with  the 
)lace,  and  less  so  with  me  for  parting  with  it,  to 
vhich  not  even  the  price  can  reconcile  her.  Your 
>arcel  has  not  yet  arrived— at  least  the  Mag*.  &c. ; 
>ut  I  have  received  Cnilde  Harold  and  the  Corsair, 
[  believe  both  are  very  correctly  printed,  which  is  a 
rxeat  satisfaction. 

"  I  thank  you  for  wishing*  me  in  town ;  but  I 
:hink  one's  success  is  most  felt  at  a  distance,  and  I 
►nioy  my  solitary  self-importance  in  an  agreeably 
tuiky  way  of  my  own,  upon  the  strength  of  your 
etter — for  which  I  once  more  thank  you,  and  am, 
rery  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Don't  you  think  Bonaparte's  next  publi- 
cation will  be  rather  expensive  to  the  Allies  ?  Per- 
ry's Paris  letter  of  yesterday  looks  very  reviving. 
What  a  Hydra  and  Briareus  it  is !  I  wish  they 
rould  pacify :  there  is  no  end  to  this  campaigning/1 


LETTBE  CC. 

TO  MB.. MURRAY. 

"  Nawtfcad  Abba?,  Feb  S,  ISM. 

"  I  quite  forgot,  in  my  answer  of  yesterday,  to 
nention  that  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Newark  Pirate  has  been  doing  what 
rou  say.f  If  so,  he  is  a  rascal,  and  a  shabby  rascal 
soo ;  and  if  his  offence  is  punishable  by  law  or  pugil- 
im,  he  shall  be  fined  or  buffeted.  Do  you  try  and 
iiscover,  and  I  will  make  some  inquiry  here.  Per- 
laps  some  other  in  town  may  have  gone  on  printing, 
ind  used  the  same  deception. 

"  The  facsimile  is  omitted  in  Childe  Harold, 
rhich  is  very  awkward,  and  there  is  a  note  expressly 
m  the  subject.    Pray  replace  it  as  usual. 

"•On  second  and  third  thoughts,  the  withdraw- 
ng  the  small  poems  from  the  Corsair  (even  to  add 
»  Childe  Harold)  looks  like  shrinking  and  shuf- 
ling,  after*  the  fuss  made  upon  one  of  them  by 
the  Tories.    Pray  replace  them  in  the  Corsair's  ap- 


pendix. I  am  sorry  that  Childe  Harold  requires 
some  and  such  abetments  to  make  him  move  off: 
but,  if  you  remember,  I  told  you  his  popularity 
would  not  be  permanent.  It  is  very  lucky  for  the 
author  that  he  had  made  up  his  mmd  to  a  tempo* 
rary  reputation  in  time.  The  truth  is,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  the  present  day  ([and  least  of  alL 
one  who  has  Apt  consulted  the  nattering  aide  of 
human  naturephave  much  to  hope  from  posterity ; 
and  you  may  think  it  affectation  very  probably,  but 
to  me,  my  present  and  past  success  has  appeared 
very  singular,  since  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  so  many 
-Tejudices.  I  almost  think  people  like  to  be  contra- 
cted. If  Childe  Harold  flags,  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  go  on  with  the  engravings ;  but  do 
as  you  please ;  I  have  done  with  the  whole  concern: 
ana  the  enclosed  lines  written  years  ago,  and  copied 
from  mv  skull-cap,  are  among  the  last  with  which 
you  will  be  troubled.  If  you  like,  add  them  to 
Childe  Harold,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  another  out* 
cry.  You  received  so  long  an  answer  yesterday, 
that  I  will  not  intrude  on  you  further  than  to  repeat 
myself,  «•  Yours,  &c. 

"P.8.  Of  course,  in  reprinting  (if  you  have  oc- 
casion) you  will  take  great  care  to  be  correct.  The 
{>resent  editions  seem  very  much  so,  except  in  the 
ast  note  of  Childe  Harold,  where  the  word  respon- 
sible occurs  twice,  nearly  together;  correct  the 
second  into  answerable.'* 


XOTB  TO  MR,  MURRAY. 

"New**,  Feb.  5,1814. 
'I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  town.  Master 
Ridge*  I  have  seen,  and  he  owns  to  having  reprinted 
some  sheets y  to  make  up  a  few  complete  remaining 
copies  !  I  have  now  given  him  fair  warning,  and  it 
he  plays  such  tricks  again,  I  must  either  get  an  in* 
junction,  or  call  for  an  account  of  profits,  (as  I 
never  have  parted  with  the  copyright,)  or,  in  snort, 
any  thing  vexatious  to  repay  him  in  his  own  way. 
If  the  weather  does  not  relapse,  I  hope  to  be  in 
town  in  a  day  or  two.  "  Yours,  &c." 


B*«niKkatod»fe«bt|lD!ilog  "W«#p,<k«gb*rtf  a  nyilUm."— 
M.P.M7. 


NOTB  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"Fab.  7,1814. 


"  I  see  all  the  papers  in  a  sad  commotion  with 
those  eight  lines  ;f  and  the  Morning  Post,  in  par- 
ticular, nas  found  out  that  I  am  a  sort  of  Richard 
III.— deformed  in  mind  and  body.  The  last  piece 
of  information  is  not  very  new  to  a  man  who  passed 
five  years  at  a  public  school. 

"I  am  very  sorry  you  cut  out  those  lines  for 
Childe  Harold.  Pray  reinsert  them  in  their  old 
place  in  '  The  Corsair/  " 


LETTER  CCI. 

TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

"Fab.  SB,  1814. 

"  There  is  a  youngster— and  a  clever  one,  named 
Reynolds,  who  has  just  published  a  poem  called 
1  Sane,'  published  by  Cawthorae.  He  is  in  the  most 
natural  and  fearful  apprehension  of  the  Reviewers 
—and  as  you  and  I  both  know  by  experience  the 
effect  of  such  things  upon  a  young  mind,  I  wish 

Sou  would  take  his  production  into  dissection,  and 
o  it  gently.  I  cannot,  because  it  is  inscribed  to 
me;  but  I  assure  you  this  is  not  my  motive  for 
wishing  him  to  be  tenderly  treated,  but  because  I 
know  tne  misery,  at  his  time  of  life,  of  untoward 
remarks  upon  first  appearance. 


•  TbepA&t 
t  MToaU%r1 


WMffaff." 


8<tt 
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"Now  for  *df.  F*ej  thank  jour  cotaw*— it  is 
{nit  as  it  should  be,  to  my  liking,  and  probably 
more  than  will  suit  any  one  else's.  I  hope  and  trust 
thai  you  are  well,  ana  well  doing.  Peace  be  with 
too.    Brer  yours,  my  dear  friend. ' 


LETTER  CCU. 

TO  )UL  MOORS. 

"Path  1ft,  MM. 

'*  I  srrired  in  town  Ute  yesterday  evening,  having 
been  absent  three  weeks,  which  I  passed  in  Notts. 
quietly  and  pleasantly.  Ton  can  nave  no  concep- 
tion of  the  uproar  the  eight  lines  on  the  little 
Royalty's  weeping  in  1812  (now  republished)  have 
occasioned.  The  Regent,  who  had  always  thought 
them  yours,  chose— Ood  knows  why-- on  discover- 
ing them  to  be  mine,  to  be  affected,  *  in  sorrow  rather 
than  anger.'  The  Morning  Post,  Sun,  Herald, 
Courier,  nave  all  been  in  hysterics  ever  since.  Mur- 
ray is  in  a  fright,  and  wanted  to  shuffle— and  the 
abuse  against  me  in  all  directions  is  vehement,  un- 
ceasing, loud— tome  of  it  good,  and  all  of  it  hearty. 
I  feel  a  little  compunctious  as  to  the  Regent  s 
repret ; — '  would  he  had  been  only  angry !  but  I  fear 
him  not.1 

"  Some  of  these  same  assailments  you  have  pro- 
bably seen.  My  person  (which  is  excellent  for  '  the 
nonce ')  has  been  denounced  in  verses,  the  more  like 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  they  halt  exceedingly. 
Then,  in  another,  I  am  an  atheist—*  rebelr— and,  at 
last,  the  devil,  (boiteuz,  I  presume.)  My  deznonism 
teems  to  be  a  female's  conjecture:  if  so,  perhaps  I 
could  convince  her  that  I  am  but  a  mere  mortal, — if 
a  queen  of  the  Amazons  may  be  believed,  who  says 
anew  xoAof  oufxt.  I  quote  from  memory,  so  my 
Greek  is  probably  deficient;  but  the  passage  is 
assort  to  mean*     •     *••«. 

"  8erionsly,  I  am  in,  what  the  learned  call,  a  di- 
lemma, and  the  vulgar,  a  scrape ;  and  my  friends 
desire  me  not  to  be  in  a  passion,  and  like  Sir  Fret- 
ful, I  assure  them  that  I  am  'quite  calm/— but  I  am 
nevertheless  in  a  fury. 

"  Since  I  wrote  thus  far,  a  friend  has  cdme  in,  and 
we  have  been  talking  and  buffooning,  till  I  have 
quite  lost  the  thread  of  my  thoughts ;  and,  as  I 
won't  send  them  unstrung  to  you,  good  morning, 
and  "  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Murray,  during  my  absence,  omitted  the 
Tears  in  several  of  the  copies.  I  have  made  him 
replace  them,  and  am  very  wroth  with  his  qualms ; 
— *  as  the  win£  is  poured  out,  let  it  be  drank  to  the 
dregs.' " 

KOTB  TO  MR.   MUBJLAY. 

"  Feb.  10, 1814. 

"  I  am  much  better,  and  indeed  quite  well  this 
morning.  I  hare  received  two,  but  I  presume  there 
are  more  of  the  Ana,  subsequently,  and  also  some- 
thing previous,  to  which  the  Morning  Chronicle 
replied.  You  also  mentioned  a  parody  on  the  Skull. 
I  wish  to  see  them  all,  because  there  may  be  things 
that  require  notice  either  by  pen  or  person. 

"  Tours,  See. 

"  Ton  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer  this ; 
but  send  me  the  things  when  you  get  them." 

KOTB  TO  KB.  XUBJtAY. 

"  Fob.  IS,  1814. 

"If  you  have  copies  of  the  'Intercepted  Let- 
ters,'* Lady  Holland  would  be  glad  of  a  volume, 
and  when  you  have  served  others,  nave  the  goodness 
to  think  of  your  humble  servant. 
14  Ton  have  played  the  devil  by  that  injudicious 
'— ,  which  you  did  totally  without  my  con- 


Some  of  the  papers  hare  exactly  said  what 


sent. 

might  be  expected.  "Now  I  do  not,  andmB  not  te 
supposed  to  shrink,  although  myself  and  erer* 
thing  belonging  to  me  were  to  perish  with  mj 
memory.  "  Tours,  ftc, 

"P.S.  Pray  attend  to  wh*t  I  stated  yesterday  « 
*   *    rtopica." 


LETTER  CCIH. 


»  N?llMn. 


«F*t,BK. 

"My  Dbab  Snt, 

I  have  been  snow-bound  and  thaw-swampei 
(two  compound  epithets  for  you)  in  the  'valley of 
the  shadow  *  of  Newstead  Abbey  for  nearly  smooth, 
and  have  not  been  four  hours  returned  to  Londca. 
Nearly  the  first  use  I  make  of  my  benumbed  fcngm, 
is  to  thank  you  for  your  very  handsome  note  in  the 
volume*  you  have  just  put  forth,  only,  I  trust,  to 
be  followed  by  others  on  subjects  more  worth?  toot 
notice  than  the  works  of  contemporaries.  Of  my- 
self, you  speak  only  too  highly,  and  yon  most  think 
me  strangely  spoiled,  or  perversely  peevish,  events 
suspect  that  any  remarks  of  yours,  in  the  spirit  of 
candid  criticism,  could  possibly  prove  unpalatable. 
Had  they  been  harsh,  instead  of  being  written  m 
they  are.  in  the  indelible  ink  and  friendly  admosi- 
tion,  had  they  been  the  harshest— as  I  knew  w. 
know  that  you  are  above  any  personal  bus,  at  least 
against  your  fellow-bards,  believe  me,  they  tow 
not  have  caused  a  remonstrance,  nor  a  momenta 
rankling  on  my  part.  Tour  poem  I  read  long  stf 
in  the  •  Reflector,1  and  it  is  not  much  to  ssj  itstM 
best  '  Session '  we  have,  and  with  a  more  difficoft 
subject,  for  we  are  neither  so  good  nor  so  bad  ft*** 
ing  the  best  and  worst)  as  the  wits  of  the  w& 
time. 

"  To  your  smaller  pieces  I  have  not  yet  had  tot 
to  do  justice  by  perusal,  and  I  have  a  quantity  « 
unanswered,  and  I  hope  unanswerable,  lettas  to 
wade  through  before  I  sleep,  but  to-morrow  willsee 
me  through  your  volume.  I  am  glad  to  see  y®j 
have  tracked  Gray  among  the  Italians.  Ton  w 
perhaps  find  a  friend  or  two  of  yours  there  aw» 
though  not  to  the  same  extent ;  out  I  hare  alvajs 
thought  the  Italians  the  most  poetical  modems;  e* 
Milton  and  Spenser,  and  Snakspesre,  (the  law 
through  translations  of  their  Tales,)  are  Tery  Tav 
can,  and  surely  it  is  far  superior  to  the  French  «ch«L 


bantling,  « The  Corsair.'  I  have  been  regaM  * 
every  inn  on  the  road  by  lampoons  and  other  merry 
conceits  on  myself  in  the  ministerial  gM^^S 
casioncd  by  the  republication  of  two  stanzas,  iaMt* 
in  1812,  in  Perry's  paper.  The  hysterics  of  w 
Morning  Post  are  quite  interesting;  and  I  hear  fw 
have  not  seen)  of  something  terrific  in  a  last**** 
Courier :  all  which  I  take  with  the  •calm  iaaw 
ence '  of  8ir  Fretful  Plagiary.  The  Morning W» 
has  one  copy  of  devices  upon  my  defarautfi  J*g 
certainly  will  admit  of  no  'historio  doew»  **■ 
•  Dickon  my  master's ; '  another  upon  my  stM* 
which  is  not  quite  so  clear ;  and  another  very  **J 
rightly  says,  ' I  am  the  devil.  fboUevx,  fc«y"S? 
have  added, )  and  a  rebel,  and  what  not:j**»^j 
my  accuser  of  diabolism  ma&be  Ross  Meuw*  jjj! 
if  so,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  her  tsw* 
am  a  mere  man.  I  shall  break  in  upon  yon  is  *  »I 
or  two;  distance  has  hitherto  detained  ms;  wfll 
hope  to  find  you  well,  and  myself  welcome. 
''Ever  your  obliged  and  sincere 

««Bt*W. 

rk*r«utafOjoPtoi. 


LETTERS. 


"P.8.  Once  this letter was  written, I have  been 
at  your  text,  which  has  much  good  humor,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Your  notes  are  of  a  Yery  high 
order  indeed,  particularly  on  Wordsworth." 


LETTER  CCIV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«Moad*7,  Nb.lt,  1814. 

"  Before  I  Left  town  yesterday,  I  wrote  you  a  note, 
which  I  presume  you  received.  I  have  heard  so 
many  different  accounts  of  your  proceedings,  or 
rather  of  those  of  others  towards  you,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  these  everlasting  lines, 
that  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  yourself  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Whatever  responsibility,  oblo- 
quy, or  effect  is  to  arise  from  the  publication,  should 
surely  not  fall  upon  you  in  any  degree;  and  I  can 
have  no  objection  to  your  stating,  as  distinctly  and 
publicly  as  you  please,  your  unwillingness  to  publish 
them,  and  my  own  obstinacy  upon  the  subject. 
Take  any  course  you  please  to  vindicate  yourself, 
but  leave  me  to  fight  my  own  way,  and,  as  I  before 
said,  do  not  compromise  me  by  any  thing  which  may 
look  like  shrinking  on  my  part ;  as  for  your  own, 
make  the  best  of  it.  "  Yours, 


LETTER  CCY. 

TO  KB.  JLOQBBS. 

"  Fob.  M,  1814. 

"  My  Deas.  Rooms, 

"  I  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  briefly,  but  I  hope  dis- 
tinctly, on  the  subject  which  has  lately  occupied 
much  of  my  conversation  with  him  and  you.*  As 
things  now  stand,  upon  that  topic  my  determination 
must  be  unalterable. 

"  I  declare  to  you  most  sincerely  that  there  is  no 
human  being  on  whose  regard  and  esteem  I  set  a 
higher  value  than  on  Lord  Holland's ;  and,  as  far  as 
concerns  himself,  I  would  concede  even  to  humilia- 
tion without  any  view  to  the  future,  and  solely  from 
my  sense  of  his  conduct  as  to  the  past.  For  the 
rest,  I  conceive  that  I  have  already  done  all  in  my 
power  by  the  suppression^  If  that  is  not  enough, 
they  must  act  as  they  please ;  but  I  will  not '  teach 
my  tongue  a  most  inherent  baseness,'  come  what 
may.  You  will  probably  be  at  the  Marquis  Lans- 
downe's  to-night.  I  am  asked,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  1  shall  be  able  to  go.  Hobhouse  will  be  there. 
I  think,  if  you  knew  him  well,  you  would  like  him. 

11  Believe  me  always,  yours  very  affectionately, 

"  B." 


LETTER    CCVI. 


»hk  11,1814. 

*'  If  Lord  Holland  is  satisfied,  as  far  as  regards 
himself  and  Lady  Hd.,  and  as  this  letter  expresses 
him  to  be,  it  is  enough. 

"As  for  any  impression  the  public  may  receive 
from  the  revival  ox  the  lines  on  Lord  Carlisle,  let 
them  keep  it — the  more  favorable  for  him,  and  the 
worse  for  me— better  for  all. 

"  All  the  sayings  and  doings  in  the  world  shall 
not  make  me  utter  another  word  of  conciliation  to 


any  thing  that  breathes.  1  shall  bear  what  I  can, 
and  what  I  cannot,  I  shall  resist.  The  worst  they 
could  do  would  be  to  exclude  me  from  society.  I 
have  never  courted  it,  nor,  I  may  add,  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  word,  enjoyed  it— and  'there  is  a 
world  elsewhere  1 ' 

"Any  thing  remarkably  injurious,  I  have  the 
same  means  of  repaying  as  other  men,  with  such  in- 
terest as  circumstances  may  annex  to  it. 

"  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  regi- 
men prevents  me  from  dining  with  you  to-morrow. 
"  I  am  yours  most  truly, 

••Bit" 


LETTER  CCVII. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"f*twN,ISll. 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  the  only  prickles  that 
sting  from  the  Royal  hedgehog  are  those  which  pos- 
sess a  torpedo  property,  and  may  benumb  some  of 
my  friends.  I  am  quite  silent,  and  '  hush'd  in  grim 
repose.'  The  frequency  of  the  assaults  has  weak- 
ened their  effects, — if  ever  they  had  any ;— and,  if 
they  had  had  much  I  should  hardly  have  held  my 
tongue,  or  withheld  my  fingers.  It  is  something 
quite  new  to  attack  a  man  for  abandoning  his  resent- 
ments. I  have  heard  that  previous  praise  and  sub- 
sequent vituperation  were  rather  ungrateful,  but  I 
did  not  know  that  it  was  wrong  to  endeavor  to  do 
justice  to  those  who  did  not  wait  till  I  had  made 
some  amends  for  former  and  boyish  prejudices,  but 
received  me  into  their  friendship,  when  I  might  stall 
have  been  their  enemy. 

11  You  perceive  justly  that  I  must  intentionally 
have  made  my  fortune,  like  Sir  Francis  Wronghead. 
It  were  better  if  there  were  more  merit  in  my  inde- 
pendence ;  but  it  really  is  something  now-a-days  to 
be  independent  at  all,  and  the  less  temptation  to  be 
otherwise,  the  more  uncommon  the  case,  in  these 
times  of  paradoxical  servility.  I  believe  that  most 
of  our  hates  and  likings  have  been  hitherto  nearly 
the  same ;  but  from  henceforth,  they  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  one  and  indivisible,— and  now  for  it !  I 
am  for  any  weapon, — the  pen,  till  one  can  find 
something  sharper,  will  do  for  a  beginning. 

"  You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  ludiorous 
solemnity  with  which  these  two  stanzas  have  been 
treated.  The  Morning  Post  gave  notice  of  an  in- 
tended motion  in  the  House  of  my  brethren  on  the 
subject,  and  Ood  knows  what  proceedings  besides ; 
—and  all  this,  as  Bedridden  in  the  *  Nights '  says, 
*  for  making  a  cream  tart  without  pepper.'  Tnis 
last  piece  of  intelligence  is,  I  presume,  too  laugh- 
able to  be  true ;  ana  the  destruction  of  the  custom- 
house appears  to  have,  in  some  degree,  interfered 
with  mine ; — added  to  which,  the  last  battle  of  Bona- 
parte has  usurped  the  column  hitherto  devoted  to  * 
my  bulletin. 

" 1  send  you  from  this  day's  Morning  Post  the 
best  which  nave  hitherto  appeared  on  this  '  impu- 
dent doggerel,'  as  the  Courier  calls  it.  There  was 
another  about  my  diet,  when  a  boy— not  at  all  bad- 
some  time  ago ;  but  the  rest  are  but  indifferent. 

"  I  shall  think  abdut  your  oratorical  hint  ;*— but 
I  have  never  set  much  upon  *  that  cast,'  and  am 
grown  as  tired  as  Solomon  of  every  thing,  and  of 
myself  more  than  any  thing.  This  is  being  what 
the  learned  call  philosophical,  and  the  vulgar,  lack- 
a-daUical.  I  am,  however,  always  glad  of  a  bles- 
sing ;f  pray  repeat  yours  soon,— at  least,  your  letter, 
and  I  shall  think  the  benediction  included. 

"Ever.&c." 


•  Rabltotoapfopond 
f  Of  *•  Site. 
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BYBOJTS  WORKS. 


LETTER  CCVIII. 


TO  lOL  DALLAS. 

«Fbb.  17,1*14. 

"  The  Courier  of  this  evening  accuses  me  of  hav- 
ing  *  received  and  pocketed  *  laree  rami  for  my 
works.  I  have  never  yet  received,  nor  wish  to  re- 
ceive, a  farthing  for  any.  Mr.  Murray  offered  a 
thousand  for  the  Giaour  and  Bride  of  Abvdos, 
which  I  said  was  too  much,  and  that  if  he  could  af- 
ford it  at  the  end  of  six  months,  I  would  then  direct 
how  it  might  be  disposed  of:  but  neither  then,  nor 
at  any  other  period,  have  I  ever  availed  myself  of 
the  profits  on  my  own  account.  For  the  republica- 
tion of  the  Satire,  I  refused  four  hundred  guineas ; 
and  for  the  previous  editions  I  never  asked  nor  re- 
ceived a  sous,  nor  for  any  writing  whatever.  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  do  any  thine  disagreeable  to  your- 
self;  there  never  was  nor  shall  be  any  conditions 
nor  stipulations  with  regard  to  any  accommodation 
that  I  could  afford  you ;  and,  on  your  part,  I  can  see 
nothing  derogatory  in  receiving  the  copyright.  It 
was  only  assistance  afforded  to  a  worthy  man,  by 
one  not  quite  so  worthy. 

"Mr.  Murray  is  going  to  contradict  this;*  but 
your  name  will  not  be  mentioned:  for  your  own 
part,  you  are  a  free  agent,  and  are  to  do  as  you 
please.  I  only  hope  that  now,  as  always,  you  will 
think  that  I  wish  to  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  the 
accidental  opportunity  which  circumstances  permit- 
ted me  of  being  of  use  to  you. 

"Ever,&cM 


In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  addressed 
an  explanation  to  one  of  the  newspapers,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  part : — 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNIXO  POST. 

"Sin, 

"  I  have  seen  the  paragraph  in  an  evening  paper, 
In  which  Lord  Byron  is  accused  of  '  receiving  and 
pocketing'  large  sums  for  his  works.  I  believe  no 
one  who  Knows  him  has  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
this  kind ;  but  the  assertion  being  public,  I  think  it 
a  justice  I  owe  to  Lord  Byron  to  contradict  it  pub- 
licly,        eee 

"  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that  Lord  Byron  never 
received  a  shilling  for  any  of  his  works.  To  my 
certain  knowledge,  the  profits  of  the  Satire  were  left 
entirely  to  the  publisher  of  it.  The  gift  of  the 
copyright  of  Childe  Karold's  Pilgrimage,  I  have 
already  publicly  acknowledged  in  the  dedication  of 
the  new  edition  of  my  novels :  and  I  now  add  my 
acknowledgment  for  that  of  the  Corsair,  not  only 
for  the  profitable  part  of  it,  but  for  the  delicate  and 
delightful  manner  of  bestowing  it  while  yet  unpub- 
lished. With  respect  to  his  two  other  poems,  the 
Giaour  and  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Mr.  Murray,  the 
publisher  of  them,  can  truly  attest  that  no  part  of 
the  sale  of  them  has  ever  touched  his  hands,  or  been 
disposed  of  for  his  use." 


and  its  author.  The  poem  itself,  as  the  work  if  i 
young  man,  is  creditable  to  your  talents,  and  pn- 
mises  better  for  future  efforts  than  any  which  1  cas 
now  recollect.  Whether  you  intend  to  panne  ym 
poetical  career,  I  do  not  know,  and  can  have  so  rtsjet 
to  inquire— but,  in  whatever  channel  your  ab&ia 
are  directed,  I  think  it  will  be  your  own  fault  ii 
they  do  not  eventually  lead  to  distinction.  Hipp- 
ness  must  of  course  depend  upon  conduct— tad  en 
fame  itself  would  be  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
self-reproach.  You  will  excuse  me  for  talking  to  i 
man  perhaps  not  many  years  my  junior,  with  tat 
grave  airs  of  seniority ;  but  though  I  cannot  this 
much  advantage  in  that  respect,  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
thrown  very  early  upon  the  world— to  ma  a  good 
deal  in  it  in  more  climates  than  one— and  top* 
chase  experience  which  would  probably  hate  bens! 
greater  service  to  any  one  than  myself.  BotEj 
business  with  you  is  in  your  capacity  of  author,  iu 
to  that  I  will  confine  myself. 

"  The  first  thing  a  young  writer  must  exwet,  m 
vet  can  least  of  all  suffer,  is  criticism.  I  did  act 
bear  it— a  few  years,  and  many  changes  hare  ana 
passed  over  my  head,  and  my  reflection*  on  m 
subject  are  attended  with  regret  I  find,  on  dispss- 
sionate  comparison,  my  own  revenge  more  tain  tie 
provocation  warranted.  It  is  true,!  was  Toy  tom| 
— that  might  be  an  excuse  to  those  I  attaeked-M 
to  me  it  is  none :  the  best  reply  to  all  objectioass 
to  write  better—and  if  your  enemies  wul  sot  tta 
do  you  justice,  the  world  will.  On  the  othw  bs» 
you  should  not  be  discouraged— to  be  opposed,  »«* 
to  be  vanquished,  though  a  timid  mind  is  apt  te 
mistake  every  scratch  for  a  mortal  wound.  Tw« 
is  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  which  it  is  as  vcO  tt 
remember,  that  *  no  man  was  ever  written  down  a* 
cept  by  himself.'  I  sincerely  hope  that  W  ™ 
meet  with  as  few  obstacles  as  yourself  can  dealt; 
but  if  von  should,  you  will  find  that  the?  arc  to  * 
stepped  ojct ;  to  kick  them  down  is  the  ftrstnsw* 
of  a  young  and  fiery  spirit— a  pleasant  thing  enow 
at  the  time— but  not  so  afterwards :  en  this  po»U 
speak  of  a  man's  own  reflections— what  othen  that 
or  say,  is  a  secondary  consideration— at  least,  ithtf 
been  so  with  me,  but  will  not  answer as  a  paeni 
maxim :  he  who  would  make  his  way  in  the  «* 
must  let  the  world  believe  that  it  was  mads  forWJ. 
and  accommodate  himself  to  the  minutest  obia> 
anee  of  its  regulations.  I  beg  once  moretotatH 
you  for  your  pleasing  present, 

"  And  have  the  honor  to  be 

"  Your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 


LBTTEE  CCIX. 

TO  t  «  I  •  . 

"FA.90.18U. 

"Sib,  " 

"  My  absence  from  London  till  within  these  last 
few  days,  and  business  since,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented my  acknowledgment  of  the  volume  I  have 
lately  received,  and  the  inscription  which  it  contains, 
for  both  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  return  you  mv 
thanks,  and  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  tne  book 

•  Tiwoni— trfawCiiMig,**. 


LBTTEE  OCX. 
ro  ica.  moor*      mMm 

"  Dallas  had,  perhaps,  have  better  kept  siks* 
—but  that  was  his  concern,  and,  as  his  w»JJ 
correct,  and  his  motive  not  dishonorable  to  ho»* 
I  wished  him  well  through  it.  As  for  bis  intsp 
tations  of  the  lines,  he  and  any  one  else  may  n«£ 
pret  them  as  they  please.  I  have  and  shall  *»£ 
to  my  taciturnity,  unless  something  very  P*1***! 
occurs  to  render  this  impossible.  Do  nof  *»  *T 
word.  If  any  one  is  to  speak,  it  is  the  person  *£ 
cipaily  concerned.  The  most  amusing  thing  ■ 
that  every  one  (to  me)  attributes  the  **>**  */T 
man  they  personally  matt  dislike  /—some  say  Crw* 
some  C  •  •  e,  others  Fitsgerald,  etc.,  *d  *«•  ' 
do  not  know,  and  have  no  clue  but  coniectuie.  » 
discovered,  and  he  turns  out  a  hireling,  he  s»" 
left  to  his  wages ;  if  a  cavalier,  he  must  'wini,  •» 
hold  out  his  iron.'  .^  ta 

" I  had  some  thoughts  of  putting  the  quests i» 
Croker,  but  Hobhouse,  who,  I  am  sure,  wonia  d» 
dissuade  me,  if  it  were  right,  rivised  im J*" 
means  not ,— *  that  I  had  no  right  to  take  it  tf* 
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raspieion,'  Ac,  Ac.  "Whether  Hobhouse  is  correct, 
[  am  not  aware,  but  he  believes  himself  so,  and 
lays  there  can  be  bat  one  opinion  on  that  subject. 
This  I  am,  at  least,  sure  of,  that  he  would  never 
prevent  me  from  doing  what  he  deemed  the  duty  of 
a  preux  chevalier.  In  such  cases — at  least,  in  this 
country--we  must  act  according  to  usages.  In 
considering  this  instance,  I  dismiss  my  own  per- 
sonal feelings.  Any  man  will  and  must  fight,  when 
necessary,— even  without  a  motive.  Here,  I  should 
take  it  up  really  without  much  resentment;  for 
unless  a  woman  one  likes  is  in  the  way,  it  is  some 
years  since  I  felt  a  long  anger.  But,  undoubtedly, 
could  I,  or  may  I,  trace  it  to  a  man  of  station,  I 
should  and  shall  do  what  is  proper. 

'« •  •  was  angerly,  but  tried  to  conceal  it.  You 
are  not  called  upon  to  avow  the  '  Twopenny,'  and 
-would  only  gratify  them  by  so  doing.  Do  you  not 
see  the  great  object  of  all  these  fooleries  is  to  set 
him,  and  you,  and  me,  and  all  persons  whatsoever, 
by  the  ears? — more  especially  those  who  are  on 
good  terms—and  nearly  succeeded.  Lord  H.  wished 
me  to  concede  to  Lord  Carlisle— concede  to  the  devil ! 
— to  a  man  who  used  me  ill  ?  I  told  him,  in  answer, 
that  I  would  neither  concede,  nor  recede  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  be  silent  altogether;  unless  any  thing 
more  could  be  said  about  Lady  H.  and  himself,  who 
had  been  since  my  very  good  mends ; — and  there  it 
ended.    This  was  no  time  for  concessions  to  Lord  C. 

"  I  have  been  interrupted,  but  shall  write  again 
soon.    Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Moore,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXI. 


«F*.M,U14. 

«'  M*  Dbab  W., 

*'  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  write  to  you.  S»- 
lence  is  the  only  answer  to  the  things  you  mention ; 
nor  should  I  regard  that  man  as  my  friend  who  said 
a  word  more  on  the  subject.  I  care  little  for  attacks, 
out  I  will  not  submit  to  defences ;  and  I  do  hope 
and  trust  that  you  have  never  entertained  a  serious 
thought  of  engaging  in  so  foolish  a  controversy. 
Dallas's  letter  was,  to  his  credit,  merely  as  to  the 
facts  which  he  had  a  right  to  state ;  /  neither  have 
nor  shall  take  the  least  public  notice,  nor  permit 
any  one  else  to  do  so.  If  I  discover  the  writer, 
then  I  may  act  in  a  different  manner ;  but  it  will 
not  be  in  writing. 

"  An  expression  in  your  letter  has  induced  me  to 
write  this  to  you,  to  entreat  you  not  to  interfere  in 
any  way  in  such  a  business,— it  is  now  nearly  over, 
and  depend  upon  it  they  are  much  more  chagrined 
by  my  silence  than  they  could  be  by  the  best  defence 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  would 
vex  me  more  than  any  further  reply  to  these  things. 
11  Ever  yours,  in  haste, 

"  B." 


LETTER  CCXII. 

TO  MS.  XOOBB. 

_  "Miicha,uu. 

•«Mt  Da&B  Fbisxd, 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  (hat  I  am  *  un- 
comfortable,' if  only  to  make  you  come  to  town; 
where  no  one  ever  more  delignted  in  seeing  you, 
nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom  I  would  sooner  turn 
for  consolation  m  my  most  vaporish  moments.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  *  no  lack  of  argument '  to  ponder 
upon  of  the  most  gloomy  description,  but  this 


I  Mm  in  nhaoa  fe  the  "T«o 


arises  from  afar  causes.    Some  day  or  other,  when 
r,  I  may  tell  you  a  tale  of  \ 


, f  — _  4 -'present  I 

past  times ;  and  it  is  not  from  want  of  confidence 
that  I  do  not  now,— but— butr- always  a  fat  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

"  There  is  nothing,  however,  upon  the  epot  either 
to  love  or  hate ;— but  I  certainly  have  subjects  lor 
both  at  no  very  great  distance,  and  am  besides 
embarrassed  between  three  whom  I  know,  and  one 
(whose  name  at  least)  I  do  not  know.  All  this 
would  be  very  well,  if  I  had  no  heart ;  but,  unluck- 
ily, 1  have  found  that  there  is  such  a  thing  still 
about  me,  though  in  no  very  good  repair,  and,  also, 
that  it  has  a  habit  of  attaching  itself  to  one,  who* 
ther  I  will  or  no.  '  Divide  et  unpen,'  I  begin  to 
think,  will  only  do  for  politics. 

"If  I  discover  the  'toad,'  as  you  call  him,  I 
shall  *  tread, '—and  put  spikes  in  my  shoes  to  do  it 
more  effectually.  The  effect  of  all  these  fine  things, 
I  do  not  inquire  much  nor  perceive.  I  believe  *  * 
felt  them  more  than  either  of  us.  People  are  civil 
enough,  and  I  have  had  no  dearth  of  invitations,— 
none  of  which,  however,  I  have  accepted.  I  went 
out  very  little  last  year,  and  mean  to  go  about  still 
less.  I  have  no  passion  for  circles,  and  have  long 
regretted  that  I  ever  save  way  to  what  is  called  a 
town  life ; — which,  of  all  the  lives  I  ever  saw  (and 
they  are  nearly  as  many  as  Plutarch's)  seems  to  me 
to  leave  the  least  for  the  past  and  future. 

"  How  proceeds  the  Poem  ?  Do  not  neglect  it', 
and  I  have  no  fears.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that 
your  fame  is  dear  to  me, — I  really  might  say  dearer 
than  my  own ;  for  I  have  lately  begun  to  think  my  v 
things  nave  been  strangely  overrated;  and,  at  any 
rate,  whether  or  not,  I  have  done  with  them  for 
ever.  I  may  say  to  you,  what  I  would  not  say  tos, 
every  body,  that  the  last  two  were  written,  the 
Bride  in  four,  and  the  Corsair  in  ten  days,— which  I 
take  to  be  a  most  humiliating  confession,  as  it 
proves  my  own  want  of  judgment  in  publishing, 
and  the  public's,  in  reading  things,  which  cannot 
have  stamina  for  permanent  attention.  '  So  much 
for  Buckingham.' 

"  I  have  no  dread  of  your  being  too  hasty,  and  I 
have  still  less  of  your  failing.  But  I  think  a  year 
a  very  fair  allotment  of  time  to  a  composition  which 
is  not  to  be  Epic ;  and  even  Horace's  '  Nonum  prc- 
matur '  must  nave  been  intended  for  the  Millenni- 
um, or  some  longer-lived  generation  than  ours.  I 
wonder  how  mucn  we  should  have  had  of  him,  had 
he  observed  his  own  doctrines  to  the  letter.  Peace 
be  with  you!  Remember  that  I  am  always  and 
most  truly  yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  I  never  heard  the  *  report '  you  mention, 
nor,  I  dare  say,  many  others.  But,  in  course,  you. 
as  well  as  others,  nave  '  damned  good-natured 
friends,'  who  do  their  duty  in  the  usual  way.  One 
thing  will  make  you  Uugh        sea/* 


LETTER  CCXm. 

TO  MB.  MOOBS. 

«Mwth  12,  UU. 

"Guess  darkly,  and  you  will  seldom  err.  At 
present,  I  shall  say  no  more,  and,  perhaps— but  no 
matter.  I  hope  we  shall  some  day  meet,  and  what- 
ever years  may  precede  or  succeed  it.  I  shall  mark 
it  with  the  'white  stone1  in  my  calendar.  Ism 
not  sure  that  I  shall  not  soon  be  in  your  neighbor- 
hood again.  If  so,  and  I  am  alone,  (as  will  proba- 
bly be  the  case,)  I  shall  invade  and  carry  you  off, 
and  endeavor  to  atone  for  sorry  fare  by  a  sincere 
welcome.  I  don't  know  the  person  absent  (barring 
•  the  sect ')  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  again. 

"  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort  you  mention  but  th$ 
line*,  (the  Weepers,)  if  you  like  to  have  them  in 
the  Bag.    I  wish  to  give  them  all  possible  circula 
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tie*.  The  F«ttt  retwtioBkcbnriiriglitictfeB^to, 
and  to  print  it  would  be  peril  to  the  pubtteher ;  but  I 
think  the  Teton  have  a  natural  right  to  be  bag] 


► 


and  the  editor  (whoerer  he  may  be)  might  supply  a 
facetious  note  or  not,  a*  he  pleeaea. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Vault*  hot  got  about, 
—but  so  it  is.  It  is  too  farouche ;  but,  truth  to  aay, 
my  satires  are  not  Terr  playful  I  hare  the  plan  of 
an  epistle  in  my  head,  at  him  and  to  him ;  and,  if 
they  are  not  a  little  quieter,  I  shall  embody  it.  I 
should  say  little  or  nothing  of  my— If.  As  to  mirth 
and  ridicule,  that  is  out  of  my  way ;  but  I  have  a 
tolerable  fund  of  sternness  and  contempt,  and,  with 
Juvenal  before  me,  I  shall  pernaps  read  him  a  lec- 
ture he  has  not  lately  heard  in  the  Court.  From 
particular  circumstances,  which  came  to  my  know- 
ledge almost  by  accident,  I  could  <  toll  him  what  he 
is— -I  know  him  well.' 

"  1  meant,  my  dear  M.  to  write  to  you  a  long 
letter,  but  I  am  hurried,  and  time  clips  my  inclina- 
tion down  to  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Think  again  before  you  shelf  your  poem. 
There  is  a  youngster,  (older  than  me,  by-the-by, 
but  a  younger  poet,)  Mr.  G.  Knight,  with  a  vol.  of 
Eastern  Tales,  written  since  his  return,  for  be  has 
been  in  the  countries.  He  sent  to  me  last  summer, 
and  I  advised  him  to  write  one  in  each  measure, 
without  any  intention,  at  that  time,  of  doing  the 
same  thing.  Since  that,  from  a  habit  of  writing  in 
a  fever,  I  have  anticipated  him  in  the  variety  of 
measures,  but  quite  unintentionally.  Of  the  stories 
I  know  nothing,  not  having  seen  them ;  but  he  has 
some  lady  in  a  sack,  too,  like  the  Giaour : — he  told 
me  at  the  time. 

"The  best  way  to  make  the  public  •  forget'  me 
is  to  remind  them  of  yourself.  You  cannot  suppose 
that  /  would  ask  vou  or  advise  you  to  publish,  if  I 
thought  you  would  fail.  I  really  have  no  literary 
envy ;  and  I  do  not  believe  a  friend's  success  ever 
sat  nearer  another  than  yours  do  to  my  best  wishes. 
It  is  for  elderly  gentlemen  to  *  bear  no  brother  near,' 
and  cannot  become  our  disease  for  more  years  than 
we  may  perhaps  number.  I  wish  you  to  be  out 
before  Eastern  subjects  are  again  before  the  public." 


LETTER  CCXIV. 

i 
TO  MR.  MT7&BAY. 

"Muthl2,!SM. 

"  I  have  not  tune  to  read  the  whole  MS.f  but 
what  I  have  seen  seems  very  well  written,  (both 
proee  and  verse,)  and,  though  I  am  and  can  be  no 
judge,  (at  least  zfair  one  on  this  subject,)  contain- 
ing nothing  which  you  ought  to  hesitate  publishing 
upon  my  account.  If  the  author  is  not  Dr.  Busby 
himself,  I  think  it  a  pity,  on  his  own  account,  that 
he  should  dedicate  it  to  his  subscribers ;  nor  can  I 
perceive  what  Dr.  Busby  has  to  do  with  the  matter, 
except  as  a  translator  of  Lucretius,  for  whose  doc- 
trines he  is  surely  not  responsible.  I  tell  you  open- 
ly, and  really  most  sincerely,  that,  if  published  at 
all,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  you  should  not  ; 
on  the  contrary  1  should  receive  it  as  the  greatest 
compliment  you  could  pay  to  your  good  opinion  of 
my  candor,  to  print  and  circulate  that,  or  any  other 
work,  attacking  me  in  a  manly  manner,  and  with- 
out any  malicious  intention,  from  which,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  I  must  exonerate  this  writer. 

"  He  is  wrong  in  one  thing,—/  am  no  atheist ; 
but  if  he  thinks  I  haveopublished  principles  tending 
to  such  opinions,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  contro- 
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l  Pray  publish  k;  I  shall  never  fagbi 
myself  if  I  think  that  I  have  prevents*  yon 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  the  author,  and  tell 
him  I  wish  him  success;  his  verse  is  very  deserting 
of  it;  and  I  shall  bs  the  last  person  to  suspect  kk 
motives.    Yours,  Ac 

"P.  8.  If  you  do  not  publish  it,  some  one  eb 
wilL  You  cannot  suppose  me  so  iiajrow-misded  u 
to  shrink  from  discussion.  I  repeat  ones  for  •&, 
that  I  think  it  a  good  poem,  (as  far  u  I  haw 
redde ;)  and  that  is  the  only  point  you  should  cos- 
sider.  How  odd  that  eight  hnes  should  have  gives 
birth,  I  really  think,  to  tight  (Asmesrf,  iaehdni 
all  that  has  been  said,  and  will  be,  on  the  subject1 


LETTER  CCXV. 
to  M&.  xmuuT. 

«A,oHKi 

"  All  these  news  are  very  fine ;  but  neverthelesi  1 
want  my  books,  if  you  can  find,  or  cause  then  tstbt 
found  for  me,— if  only  to  lend  them  to  Napoleon  « 
'  the  island  of  Elba,'  during  his  retirement  I  *» 
(if  convenient,  and  you  have  no  party  with  m) 
should  be  glad  to  speak  with  you  for  s  few  maito* 
this  evening,  as  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moort, 
and  wish  to  ask  you?  as  the  best  judge,  of  thetej1 
time  for  him  to  publish  the  work  ne  lias  compote* 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  his  success  much  it 
heart ;  not  only  because  he  is  my  friend,  but  son* 
thing  much  better — a  man  of  great  talent  of  whj* 
he  is  less  sensible  than  I  believe  any  eves  of  » 
enemies.  If  you  can  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  tfj 
down,  do  so ;  and  if  you  are  otherwise  oecnpjwi 
say  nothing  about  it.  I  shall  find  you  at  home  a 
the  course  of  next  week. 

"P.  8.  I  see  Sotheby's  Tragedies  sdverbW- 
The  Death  of  Darnley  ia  a  famous  subject-jo*  « 
the  best,  I  should  think,  for  the  drams.  Fny  l« 
me  have  a  copy,  when  ready.  .    . 

"  Mrs.  Leigh  was  very  much  pleased  with  » 
books  and  desired  me  to  thank  you ;  she  maf- 
I  believe,  to  write  to  you  hex  acknowlsdgBicBti. 


LETTER  CCXVI. 

TO  MB.  MOORB. 

"  Viscount  Althorp  is  about  to  be  married,  »dl 
have  gotten  his  spacious  bachelor  «P*rtn*™2 
Albany,  to  which  you  will,  I  hope,  adore*  »  *P"*J 
answer  to  this  mine  epistle. 

•«  I  am  but  just  returned  to  town,  from  *■*"/" 
may  infer  that  I  have  been  out  of  it;  and  1  »* 
been  boxing,  for  exercise,  with  Jackson  for  this  »» 
month  daily.  I  have  also  been  oiinkiag.-4^ 
one  occasion,  with  three  other  friends  at  the  w«» 
Tree,  from  six  till  four,  yea,  unto  five  in  the  ntf* 
We  clareted  and  champagne*  till  two—then  soflpea. 
and  finished  with  a  kind  of  regency  punch  conp«» 
of  Madeira,  brandy,  and  green  tea,  no  ttsl  vtv 
being  admitted  therein.  There  was  a  right  for  ?*r 
without  once  quitting  the  table,  except  to  •»»*"; 
home,  which  I  did  atone,  and  in  utter  way1*?*? 
a  hackney-coach  and  my  own  vis,  both  of  *»*J 
were  deemed  necessary  for  our  conveyance.*"* 
so,— I  am  very  well,  and  they  aay  it  will  hart  my 
constitution.  ^j 

"  I  have  also,  more  or  leas,  been  breaking  *  *■  * 
the  favorite  oommandmenta :  but  I  mean  tojF^J 
and  marry,— if  any  one  will  have  me.  In  tne  »*» 
time,  the  other  <Ut  I  nearly  killed  myself  wtftj 
collar  of  brawn,  which  I  swallowed  for  sapper,** 


ftfimtod  for  I  tat  know  how  long  ;-but  that  is 
by-the-^y.  All  thii  gormandise  wm  in  honor  of 
Lent ;  tor  I  am  forbidden  meat  all  the  rest  of  the 
pear,— but  it  is  strictly  enjoined  me  during  your 
tolemn  fast.  I  have  been,  and  am,  in  very  tolerable 
love ;— *»ut  of  that  hereafter,  as  it  may  be. 

"  Myrdear  Moore,  say  what  yon  will  in  your  pre- 
face ;  and  quia  any  thing,  or  any  body, — me,  if  vou 
like  it.  Oons  ?  dost  thou  think  me  of  the  old,  or 
rather  elderly,  school  ?  If  one  can't  jest  with  one's 
friends,  with  whom  can  we  be  facetious  ?  You  have 
lothing  to  fear  from  •  •,  whom  I  have  not  seen, 
)eing  out  of  town  when  he  called.  He  will  be  very 
correct,  smooth,  and  all  that,  but  I  doubt  whether 
;here  will  be  any  '  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;' — 
md  whether  there  is  or  not,  how  long  will  you  be  so 
1— d  modest  ?  As  for  Jeffrey,  it  is  a  very  handsome 
king  of  him  to  speak  well  of  an  old  antagonist, — 
tnd  what  a  mean  mind  dared  not  do.  Any  one 
fill  revoke  praise ;  but— were  it  not  partly  my  own 
roe — I  should  say  that  very  few  have  strength  of 
nind  to  unsay  their  censure,  or  follow  it  up  with 
iraise  of  other  things. 

"What  think  tou  of  the  review  of  Levis  1  It 
teats  the  Bag  ana  my  hand-grenade  hollow,  as  an 
nvective,  and  hath  thrown  the  Court  into  hysterics, 
is  I  hear  from  very  good  authority.  Have  you 
leard  from       •       •       •. 

11  No  more  rhyme  for— or  rather,  from—* m 
lave  taken  my  leave  of  that  stage,  and  henceforth 
rill  mountebank  it  no  longer.  I  have  had  my  day, 
ad  there's  an  end.  The  utmost  I  expect,  or  even 
rish,  is  to  have  it  said  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
hat  I  might  perhaps  have  been  a  poet,  had  I  gone 
m  and  amended.  My  great  comfort  is  that  the  tem- 
torary  celebrity  I  have  wrung  from  the  world  has 
teen  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  opinions  and  preju- 
lices.  I  have  nattered  no  ruling  powers ;  I  have 
lever  concealed  a  single  thought  that  tempted  me. 
[hey  can't  say  I  have  truckled  to  the  times,  nor  to 
>opular  topics,  (as  Johnson,  or  somebody,  said  of 
Cleveland,!  an^  whatever  I  have  gained  has  been  at 
he  expenditure  of  as  much  personal  favor  as  pos- 
ible ;  for  I  do  believe  never  was  a  bard  more  un- 
K>pular,  quoad  homo,  than  myself.  And  now  I 
lave  done ; — '  ludite  nunc  alios.'  Every  body  may 
>e  d— d,  as  they  seem  fond  of  it,  and  resolved  to 
tickle  lustily  for  endless  brimstone. 

"  Oh— by-the-by,  I  had  nearly  forgot.  There  Is  a 
ong  poem,  an  '  Anti-Byron,'  coming  out,  to  prove 
hat  I  have  formed  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow,  by 
hyme,  all  religion  and  government,  and  have  al- 
eady  made  great  progress  ?  It  is  not  very  scurri- 
ons,  but  serious  and  ethereal.  I  never  felt  myself 
mportant,  till  I  saw  and  heard  of  my  being  such  a 
tttle  Voltaire  as  to  induce  such  a  production. — 
d array  would  not  publish  it,  for  he  was  a  fool,  and 
o  I  told  him ;  but  some  one  else  will,  doubtless. 
Something  too  much  of  this.1 

"Tour  French  scheme  is  good,  but  let  it  be 
taUan;  all  the  Angles  will  be  at  Paris.  Let  it  be 
tome,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Turin,  Venice,  or 
iwitzerland,  and 'egad!'  (as  Bayes  saith)  I  will 
onaubiate  and  join  you;  and  will  write  a  new 
Inferno'  in  our  raradise.  Pray  think  of  this — and 
will  really  buy  a  wife  and  a  ring,  and  say  the  cere- 
mony, and  settle  near  you  in  a  summer-house  upon 
lie  Arno,  or  the  Po,  or  the  Adriatic. 

"Ah!  my  poor  little  pagod,  Napoleon,  has 
ralked  off  his  pedestal.  He  has  abdicated,  they 
ly.  This  would  draw  molten  brass  from  the  eyes 
f  Zatanai.  What !  *  kiss  the  ground  before  young 
lalcom's  feet,  and  then  be  baited  by  the  rabble's 
arse !'  I  cannot  bear  such  a  crouching  catastrophe, 
must  stick  to  Sylla,  for  my  modern  favorites  don't 
o, — their  resignations  are  of  a  different  kind.  All 
ealth  and  prosperity,  my  dear  Moore.  Excuse 
ris  lengthy  letter.    Ever,  &c 

"  P.  8.  The  Quarterly  quotes  you  frequently  in 
a  Article  on  America ;  and  every  body  I  know  asks 


m  after  you  and  yews, 
them  in  person  ? 
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NOTB  TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

•"April  10,1814. 

"  I  have  written  an  Ode  on  the  nil  of  Napoleon, 
which,  if  you  like,  I  will  copy  out,  and  make  you  a 
present  of.  Mr.  Merivale  has  seen  part  of  it,  and 
likes  it.  Tou  may  show  it  to  Mr.  Gilford,  and 
print  it,  or  not,  as  you  please— it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  contains  nothing  in  hi*  favor,  and 
no  allusion  whatever  to  our  own  government  or  the 
Bourbons.    Yours,  Ac. 

"  P.  S.  It  is  in  the  measure  of  my  stanzas  at  the 
end  of  Childe  Harrold,  which  were  much  liked,  bo- 
ginning,  •  And  thou  art  dead,'  &c  There  are  ten 
stansas  of  it— ninety  lines  in  all." 

KOT*  TO  MR.  MURRAY.  * 

'•April  11,  1*14. 

"  I  enclose  vou  a  lettered  from  Mrs.  Leigh. 

"  It  will  be  best  not  to  put  my  name  to  our  Ode; 
but  you  may  say  as  openly  as  vou  like  that  it  is 
mine,  and  I  caninscribe  it  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  from 
the  author,  whrah  will  mark  it  sufficiently.  After 
the  resolution  of  not  publishing,  though  it  is  a 
thing  of  little  length  and  less  consequence,  it  will 
be  better  altogether  that  it  is  anonymous ;  but  we 
will  incorporate  it  in  the  first  tome  of  ours  that  you 
find  time  or  the  wish  to  publish. 

"  Yours  alway, 

"B. 

"  P.  8.  I  hope  you  got  a  note  of  alterations,  sent 
this  matin  ? 

"  P.  S.  Oh  my  books !  my  books  t  will  yon  never 
find  my  books  ? 

"Alter  ■ potent  spell'  to  *  Quickening  spell:'  the 
first  (as  Polonius  says) '  is  a  vile  phrase,'  and  means 
nothing,  besides  being  common-place  and  JRom- 
Matildaish." 

NOTB  TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

-  April  18,1*14. 

I  send  you  a  few  notes  and  trifling  alterations, 
and  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which  you  will 
find  singularly  appropriate,  A  '  Good-Natured 
Friend'  tells  me  there  is  a  most  scurrilous  attack  on 
u*  in  the  Antijacobin  Review,  which  you  have  not 
sent.  Send  it,  as  I  am  in  that  state  of  languor 
which  will  derive  benefit  from  getting  into  a  pas- 
sion.     Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXVI1. 

TO  MR.  MOORS. 

"Albany,  April  W,  1*14. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  to  be  tran- 
sient from  Mayfield  so  very  soon,  and  was  taken  in 
by  the  first  part  of  your  letter,  f  Indeed,  for  aught 
I  know,  you  may  be  treating  me  as,  Slipslop 
says,  with  '  ironing  *  even  now.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing of  the  shock,  which  had  nothing  of  kumeur  in 
it ;  as  I  am  apt  to  take  even  a  critic,  and  still  more 
a  friend,  at  Lis  word,  and  never  to  doubt  that  I 


•  See  page  S27. 

t  I  had  begun  my  letter  Id  the  following  manner:—"  Rave  yoa  seen  the 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Booaparte  ?•— I  soapect  K  to  be  either  Fkigerald's  or  Rom 

MatOda'a.    Thoee  rapid  and  masterly  portruka  of  afl  the  tyrants  that  pre- 

eeded  Napoleon  bavoa  vigor  In  them  which  woold  hdtaeine  to  eajttwt 

i  Matilda  hi  the  perm ;  bat  then,  on  the  other  head,  that  powerful  grasp 

of  btatory,"  *c,  4c    Ater  •  ttttle  mom  of  tbk  mock  parallel,  the  letter  wool 

hua  >- »•  1  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  matter  t    Some 

friends  of  mine  hrre  wiff  insist  that  h  »  the  work  of  the  author  of  Cbfld* 

HarobV-tut  then  they  are  not  ao  well  read  In  PitajeraJd  and  Rom  Mat** 

as  1  am)  and,  baaVks,  the*  sewn  to  forgot  that  you  pranked,  aboot 

ih  or  two  ago,  not  to  writs  an*  mora  mvjaai 
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have  been  writing  cursed  nonsense  if  they  t»y  >o. 
There  was  a  mental  reservation  in  my  pact  with  the 
public,  in  behalf  of  anonym*;  and,  even  had  there 
not,  the  provocation  waa  such  as  to  make  it  physi- 
cally impossible  to  pass  over  this  damnable  epoch 
of  triumphant  tameness.  "lis  a  cursed  business; 
and,  after  all,  I  shall  think  higher  of  rhyme  and 
reason,  and  very  humbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till 
— Elba  becomes  a  volcano,  and  sends  him  out  again. 
I  can't  think  it  all  over  yet. 

"My  departure  for  the  Continent  depends,  in 
tome  measure,  on  the  incontinent.  I  have  two 
country  invitations  at  home,  and  don't  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  bought  a 
macaw  and  a  parrot,  and  have  got  up  my  books ; 
and  I  box  and  fence  uaily,  and  go  out  very  little. 

•'At  this  present  writing,  Louis  the  Gouty  is 
wheeling  in  triumph  into  Piccadilly,  in  all  the 
pomp  and  rabblement  of  royalty.  I  had  an  offer  of 
seats  to  see -them  pass ;  but,  as  I  have  seen  a  sultan 
going  to  mosque,  and  been  at  hie  reception  of  an 
ambassador,  the  most  Christian  King  'hath  no  at- 
tractions for  me :'— though  in  some  coming  year  of 
thfj  Hegira,  I  should  not  dislike  to  see  the  place 
wl  ere  he  had  reigned,  shortly  after  the  second  revo- 
lu  ion,  and  a  happy  sovereignty  of  Jwo  months,  the 
U  t  six  weeks  being  civil  war. 

**  Pray  write,  and  deem  me  ever,  dec." 


LBTTBR  OCXX. 


TO  ML  MT7BBAT. 

"April »,  BM. 

"  I  have  been  thmking  that  it  might  be  as  veil  to 
publish  no  more  of  the  Ode  separately,  tat  incorpo- 
rate it  with  any  of  the  *other  things,  sad  indole 
the  smaller  poem  too  fin  that  caseH-wbich  I  matt 
previously  correct,  nevertheless.  I  can't  for  fe 
head  of  me,  add  a  line  worth  scribbling ;  my '  Tea' 
is  quite  gone,  and  my  present  occupations  are  of 
the  gymnastic  order— boxing  and  fencing— and  my 
principal  conversation  is  with  my  macaw  and  Bark, 
want  my  Moreri,  and  I  want  Athenssus. 

'P.  8.  I  hope  you  sent  back  that  poetical 
packet  to  the  address  which  I  forwarded  to  too  « 
Sunday :  if  not,  pray  do ;  or  I  shall  have  tbe  at- 
thor  screaming  after  his  Epic." 


LETTER  CCXVHI. 

TO  MB.   MTTBBAT. 

"Apt  91,1814. 

14  Many  thanks  with  the  letters  which  I  return. 
Ibu  know  I  am  a  jacobin,  and  could  not  wear 
white,  nor  see  the  installation  of  Louis  the  Gouty. 

"  This  is  sod  news,  and  very  hard  upon  the  suf- 
ferers at  any,  but  more  at  such  a  time— -I  mean  the 
Bayonne  sortie. 

"  You  should  urge  Moore  to  come  out. 

u  P.  S.  I  want  Moreri  to  purchase  for  good  and 
all.    I  have  a  Bayle,  but  want  Moreri  too. 

"  P.  S.  Perry  hath  a  piece  of  compliment  to-day ; 
but  I  think  the  name  might  have  been  as  well  omit- 
ted. No  matter ;  they  can  but  throw  the  old  story 
of  inconsistency  in  my  teeth,— let  them,-— I  mean  as 
to  not  publishing.  However,  now  I  will  keep  my 
word.  Nothing  but  the  occasion,  which  was  phyt- 
ieaUy  irresistible,  made  me  swerve ;  and  I  thought 
an  anonyme  within  my  pact  with  the  public.  It  is 
the  only  thing  I  have  or  shall  set  about." 


LETTER  CCXIX. 

TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 

«  April »,  1814. 

11  Let  Mr.  Gifford  have  the  letter  and  return  it  at 
his  leisure.  I  would  have  offered  it,  had  I  thought 
that  he  liked  things  of  the  kind. 

'  <  Do  you  want  the  last  page  immediately  t  I  have 
doubt  the  lines  being  worth  printing;  at  any 
rate,  I  must  see  them  again,  and  alter  tome  pas- 
sages, before  they  go  forth  in  any  shape  into  the 
ocean  of  circulation ;  a  very  conceited  phrase,  by- 
the-by  :  well  then— channel  of  publication  will  do. 

*» « I  am  not  i*  the  vein/  or  I  could  knock  off  a 
stanza  or  three  for  the  Ode,  that  might  answer  the 
purpose  better.  At  all  events,  I  mutt  see  the  lines 
again  Jirtt,  as  there  be  two  I  have  altered  in  my 
mind's  manuscript  already.  Has  any  one  seen  and 
judged  of  them  ?  that  is  the  criterion  bv  which  I 
will  abide— only  give  me  a  fair  report,  ana  'nothing 
txtenuate,*  as  I  will  in  that  case  do  something  else. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  I  want  Moore,  and  an  J*hen*ua." 


LETTER  CCXXL 

TO  MB,  MTJBBAT. 

■Api*,l». 

"I  have  no  guess  at  your  author,— bat  it  b 
a  noble  Poem,*  and  worth  a  thousand  Odea  of  aaj 
body's.  I  suppose  I  mav  keep  this  coprj-ifter 
reading  it,  I  really  regret  navinjg  written  my  ewa.  1 
say  this  very  sincerely,  albeit  unused  to  think 
humbly  of  myself. 

"  I  don't  like  the  additional  stansas  at  ell  rt 
they  had  better  be  left  out.  The  fact  ia,  I  c»} 
do  any  thing  I  am  asked  to  do,  however  gladly  I 
would;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  my  intewst  in  a 
composition  goes  off.  This  will  account  toJ^J 
my  doing  no  better  for  your  •  Stamp  Duty  F*t* 
script. 

"  The  8.  R.  is  very  civil— but  what  do  they  &* 
by  Childe  Harold  resembling  Mansion?  and  tbe 
next  two,  Giaour  and  Bride,  not  resembling  *»*• 
I  certainly  never  intended  to  copy  bim;  wt,  n 
there  be  any  copyism,  it  must  be  in  the  two  poeos. 
where  the  same  versification  is  adopted.  Hov*«*, 
they  exempt  the  Corsair  from  all  resemblance  to  aiy 
thing, — though  I  rather  wonder  at  his  escape.    , 

"  If  ever  I  did  any  thing  original,  it  «?  D 
Childe  Harold,  which /prefer  to  the  other  tbsgj 
always,  after  the  first  week.  Yesterday  1 i*** 
English  Bards ;— bating  the  malice,  it  is  the** 

"  Bwjt  *C* 


LETTER  CCXXH. 

TO  MB.  MTJBBAT. 

"S,A»-KA»**"4 

"DbabSxb,  , 

••  I  enclose  a  draft  for  the  money :  whenpsR**} 
the  copyright.  I  release  you  from  the  tho»» 
pounds  agreed  on  for  the  Giaour  and  Bride,  u* 
there's  an  end.  .   ^ 

"  If  any  accident  occurs  to  me,  you  may  «  "JJ 
as  you  please;  but,  with  the  exception  of  w» 
copies  of  each  for  yownelf  only,  I  eipect  asft  n 

Suest  tfcat  the  advertisements  be  withdraws, «» 
tie  remaining  copies  of  all  destroyed;  sad  any« 
pense  so  incurred,  I  will  be  glad  to  defray. t 

"ForaUthM,itmightbea8weU»swgB«r 
reason.  I  have  none  to  give,  except  »y  <** 
price,  and  I  do  not  consider  the  circumstance  «  w 
sequence  enough  to  require  explanation*  _ 
"  In  course,  i  need  hardly  assure  you  tast  wg 
never  shall  be  published  with  my  consent,  d»W 


•  "Boaapmm,"  byMr. 
f  Ha  ted,  at  (Matin*,  famed  « 
of  Us  part  eoffrigiKi,  and 
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or  indirectly,  by  any  perton  whatsocrer,— that  t  am 
perfectly  satisfied  ana  have  every  reason  so  to  be, 
with  your  conduct  in  all  transactions  between  us  as 
publisher  and  author. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  your 
acquaintance,  and  to  consider  you  as  my  friend. 
Believe  me  very  truly,  and  for  much  attention, 
"  Tour  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 

«•  BTB03T. 
"  P.  S.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  overdrawn  at 
Hammersley's ;  but  if  that  be  the  case,  I  can  draw 
for  the  superflux  on  Hoares.  The  draft  is  61.  short, 
but  that  I  will  make  up.  On  payment— furt  before 
—return  the  copyright  papers.'1 


LETTER  CCXXIU. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

«M»7 1,1814. 

"  Dbab  Sib, 

"If  your  present  note  is  serious,  and  it  really 
would  be  inconvenient,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
matter ;  tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as  usual :  in  that 
case,  we  will  recur  to  our  former  basis.  That  I 
was  perfectly  $erious,  in  wishing  to  suppress  all 
future  publication,  is  true;  but  certainly  not  to 
interfere  with  the  convenience  of  others,  and  more 
particulary  your  own.  Some  day,  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  of  this  apparently  strange  resolution. 
At  present,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  I  recall  it 
at  your  suggestion:  and  as  it  appears  to  have 
annoyed  you,  I  lose  no  time  in  saying  so. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"  B." 

NOTE  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"May  4, 1814. 

"  Last  night  we  supp'd  at  R       fe's  board,  Ac. 
•       +       •       +       +       •       +       # 

**  I  wish  people  would  not  shirk  their  dinner*— 
ought  it  not  to  have  been  a  dinner  ?— and  that  d— d 
anchovy  sandwich ! 

"  That  plaguy  voice  of  yours  made  me  sentimen- 
tal, and  almost  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  who  was 
'recommending  herself,  during  your  song,  by  hating 
music.  But  the  song  is  past,  and  my  passion  can 
wait,  till  ihepucelle  is  more  harmonious. 

"  Bo  you  go  to  Lady  Jersey's  to-night  ?  It  is  a 
large  party,  and  you  won't  be  bored  into  '  softening 
rocks,  una  all  that  Othello  is  to-morrow  ana 
Saturday  too.  Which  day  shall  we  go?  When 
■hall  I  see  you  ?  If  you  call,  let  it  be  after  three 
and  as  near  four  as  you  please.    Ever,  &c." 


KOTB  TO  MB.  MOOBB. 
*  -May  4, 1814. 

•«  Dbab  Tom, 

"  Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a  song,  and  I  enclose 
you  an  experiment,  which  has  cost  me  something 
snore  than  trouble,  and  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to 
be  worth  your  taking  any  in  your  proposed  setting.* 
Ifow,  if  it  be  so,  throw  it  into  the  fire,  without 
phra»6  "  Ever  yours, 

"  Bybon." 
l 

M 1  apeak  net,  1  tnce  not,  1  bmllM  not  (hv  Mm,  *c" 


KOTB  TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

"Will  you  and  Rogers  come  to  my  box  at 
Covent,  then  ?  I  shall  t>e  there,  and  none  else— or 
I  won't  be  there,  if  you  twain  would  like  to  go 
without  me.    You  will  not  get  so  good  a  place 


hustling  among  the  publican  boxen,  with  damnable 
apprentices  (six  feet  high)  on  a  back  row.  Will 
you  both  oblige  me  and  come— or  one— or  neither— 
or,  what  you  will  ? 

••  P.  S.  An'  you  will,  I  will  call  for  you  at  half 
past  six,  or  any  time  of  your  own  dial." 


jfOTB  TO  MB.   MOOBB. 

"I  have  gotten  a  box  for  Othello  to-night,  and 
send  the  ticket  for  your  friends  the  R — fe's.  I 
seriously  recommend  to  vou  to  recommend  to  them 
to  go  for  half  an  hour,  if  only  to  see  the  third  act— 
they  will  not  easily  have  another  opportunity.  Wc 
—at  least,  I — cannot  be  there,  so  tnere  will  be  no 
one  in  the  vcay.  Will  you  give  or  send  it  to  them  ? 
it  will  come  with  a  better  grace  from  you  than  me. 

"  I  am  in  no  good  plight,  but  will  dine  at  •  •  's 
with  you,  if  I  can.  There  is  music  and  Covent-g.— 
Will  you  go,  at  all  events,  to  my  box  there  after- 
ward, to  see  a  debut  of  a  young  sixteen,*  in  the 
•Child of  Nature?'" 


NOTE  TO  MB.  MOOBB. 


"  Was  not  Iago  perfection  ?  particularly  the  last 
look.  I  was  close  to  him  (in  the  orchestra,)  and 
never  saw  an. English  countenance  half  so  expres- 
sive. I  am  acquainted  with  no  immaterial  sensual- 
ity so  delightful  as  good  acting ;  and,  as  it  is  fitting 
*  -   ■  ■  •  •  -  •  •  -        besides 

write 
enough. 

"You  were  cut  up  in  the  Champion — is  it  not 
so  ?  this  day,  so  am  I— even  to  shocking  the  editor. 
The  critic  writes  well:  and  as,  at  present,  poesy  is 
not  my  passion  predominant,  and  my  snake  of 
Aaron  has  swallowed  up  all  the  other  serpents,  I 
don't  feel  fractious.  I  send  you  the  paper,  which  I 
mean  to  take  in  for  the  future.  We  go  to  M.'s 
together.  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  before,  but  don't 
let  me  bore  you,  now,  nor  ever. 

"  Ever,  as  now,  truly  and  affectionately,  Ac." 


KOTB  TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

"MayS,  1814. 

"Bo  you  go  to  Lady  Cahir's  this  even?  If  you 
do— and  whenever  we  are  bound  to  the  same  follies 
— let  us  embark  in  the  same  *  Shippe  of  Fooles.'  I 
have  been  up  till  five,  and  up  at  nine:  and  feel 
heavy  with  only  winking  for  the  last  three  or  four 

"  I  lost  my  party  and  place  at  supper,  trying  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  *  *  •  *.  I  would  have  gone 
away  altogether,  but  that  would  have  appeared  a 
worse  affectation  than  t'  other.  Tou  are  of  course 
engaged  to  dinner,  or  we  may  go  quietly  together  . 
to  my  box  at  Covent  Garden,  and  afterward  to  this 
assemblage.    Why  did  you  go  away  so  soon  ? 

"  Ever,  &c. 

P.  S.  Ought  not  R  *  •  *  fe's  supper  to  have  been 
a  dinner?  Jackson  is  here,  and  I  must  fatigue 
myself  into  spirits." 


NOTE  TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

"May  18, 1814. 

"Thanks— and  punctuality.  What  has  passed 
at  •  •  •  •  House  ?  I  suppose  that  I  am  to  know, 
and  'pars  fui'  of  the  conference.  I  regret  that 
your  •  •  *  s  will  detain  you  so  late,  but  I  suppose 
you  will  be  at  Lady  Jersey's.  I  am  going  earlier 
with  Hobhouse.  You  recollect  that  to-morrow  we 
sup  and  see  Kean. 

M  P.  S.  Two  to-morrow  is  the  hour  of  pugilism.' 


%816 


BYBON*S  WORKS. 


LETTER  CCXXIY. 


TO  MIL  MOOBB. 

"Maj^lSM. 

«• 1  must  send  you  the  Java  gorernment  gazette 
of  July  3,  1813,  just  sent  me  by  Murray.  Only 
think  of  our  (for  it  is  you  and  I)  setting  paper 
warriors  in  array  in  the  Indian  seas.  Does  not  this 
sound  like  fame — something  almost  like  posterity? 
It  is  something  to  hare  scribblers  squabbling  about 
us  five  thousand  miles  off,  while  we  are  agreeing  so 
well  at  home.  Bring  it  with  you  in  your  pocket ; 
it  will  make  you  laugh,  as  it  hath  me. 

41  Ever  yours, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  Oh,  the  anecdote !        *       •       • 


LETTER  CCXXV. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

"May  II,  1814. 

"  As  I  shall  probably  not  see  you  here  to-day,  I 
write  to  reouest  that  if  not  inconvenient  to  your- 
self, you  will  stay  in  town  till  Sunday ;  if  not  to 
gratify  me,  yet  to  please  a  great  many  others,  who 
will  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you.  As  for  myself,  I  can 
only  repeat  that  I  wish  you  would  either  remain  a 
long  time  with  us,  or  not  come  at  all ;  for  these 
snatches  of  society  make  the  subsequent  separations 
bitterer  than  ever. 

"  I  believe  you  think  that  I  have  not  been  quite 
fair  with  that  Alpha  and  Omega  of  beauty,  &c, 
with  whom  you  would  willingly  have  united  me. 
But  if  you  consider  what  her  sister  said  on  the 
subject,  you  will  less  wonder  that  my  pride  should 
have  taken  the  alarm ;  particularly  as  nothing  but 
the  every-day  flirtation  of  every-day  people  ever 
occurred  between  your  heroine  and  myself.  Had 
Lady  •  •  •  appeared  to  wish  it,  or  even  not  to 
oppose  it,  I  would  have  gone  on,  and  very  possibly 
married  (that  is,  if  the  other  had  been  equally 
accordant)  with  the  same  indifference  which  has 
frozen  over  the  '  Black  Sea '  of  almost  all  my  pas- 
sions. It  is  that  very  indifference  which  makes  me 
so  uncertain  and  apparently  capricious.  It  is  not 
eagerness  of  new  pursuits,  but  that  nothing  im- 
presses me  sufficiently  to  fix;  neither  do  I  feel 
disgusted,  but  Biraply  indifferent  to  almost  all 
excitements.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  obstacles, 
the  slightest  even,  stop  me.  This  can  hardly  be 
timidity,  for  I  have  done  some  impudent  things  too, 
in  my  time ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  opposition  is  a 
stimulus.  In  mine,  it  is  not ;  if  a  straw  were  in  my 
way,  I  could  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 

44 1  have  sent  this  long  tirade,  because  I  would 
not  have  you  suppose  that  I  have  been  tri/Hng 
designedly  with  you  or  others.  If  you  think  so,  in 
the  name  of  St.  Hubert  (the  patron  of  antlers  and 
hunters)  let  me  be  married  out  of  hand — I  don't 
care  to  whom,  so  that  it  amuses  any  body  else,  and 
don't  interfere  with  me  much  in  the  day-time. 

"Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXVI. 

TO  MR.  MOORB. 

"Ju«H,W4, 

"  I  could  be  very  sentimental  now,  but  I  won't. 
The  truth  is,  that  1  have  been  all  my  life  trying  to 
harden  my  heart,  and  have  not  yet  quite  succeeded — 
though  there  are  {Treat  hopes — and  you  do  not 
know  how  it  sunk  with  your  departure.  What  adds 
to  my  regret  is  having  seen  so  little  of  you  during 
your  stay  in  this  crowded  desert  where  one  ought 


tobeableUoeartUnt  Uke  a  eameWhe  ipsa 
are  so  few,  and  most  of  them  so  muddy. 

"  The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  that  is  to  b< 
told  of  emperors,  Ac.  They  have  dined,  tad  rapped 
and  shown  their  flat  faces  in  all  thoroughfares,  ui 
several  saloons.  Their  uniforms  are  very  becommf, 
but  rather  short  in  the  skirts ;  and  their  coron* 
tion  ia  a  catechism,  for  which  and  the  ansvenl 
refer  you  to  those  who  have  heard  it 

"  I  think  of  leaving  town  for  Newttead  mob.  ll 
so,  I  shall  not  be  remote  from  your  recess,  asd 
(unless  Mrs.  M.  detains  you  at  home  oter  tb 
caudle-cup  and  a  new  cradle),  we  will  meet  Yob 
shall  come  to  me,  or  I  to  you,  as  yon  like  it  ,—W 
meet  we  will.  An  invitation  from  Aston  has  reachd 
me,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go.  I  hare  also 
heard  of  *  *  * — I  should  like  to  see  her  again,  fsrl 
have  not  met  her  for  years ;  and  though  'the  light 
that  ne'er  can  shine  again '  is  set,  I  do  sot  too* 
that  'one  dear  smile  like  those  of  old'  might  not 
make  me  for  a  moment  forget  the  ( domes!  of  hYs 


"  I  am  going  to  R  •  •  •'b  to-night— to  one  of 
those  supper*  which  *  ought  to  be  dinners.'  I  hrc 
hardly  seen  her,  and  never  Asm,  since  too  set  osi 
I  told  you,  you  were  the  last  link  of  that  cam 
As  for  *  •  we  have  not  syllabled  one  another's  nraes 
since.  The  post  will  not  permit  me  to  continue  dj 
scrawl.    More  anon.  "  Ever  dear  Moore,  && 

1  P.  S.  Keep  the  Journal,  I  care  not  wait 
becomes  of  it,  and  if  it  has  amused  you,  I  am  g» 
that  I  kept  it.  4  Lara'  ia  finished,  ^nd  I  am  copy- 
ing him  for  my  third  vol.  now  collecting;  but « 
separate  publication." 

HOTB  TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 

•j-.i4.bk 
44 1  return  your  packet  of  this  morning.  Haw 
you  heard  that  Bertrand  has  returned  toPari*™ 
the  account  of  Napoleon's  having  lost  his  senses . 
It  is  a  report;  but,  if  true,  I  must,  like  Mr.  R* 
gerald  and  Jeremiah,  (of  lamentable  memorr.)  »J 
claim  to  prophecy ;  that  is  to  say,  of  saying  that  he 
ought  to  to  out  of  his  senses,  in  the  pennltiiu" 
stansa  of  a  certain  Ode, — the  which,  having  hees 
pronounced  nonsense  by  several  profound  crmo, 
has  a  still  further  pretension,  by  its  unintelligibly, 
to  inspiration.  "  Ever.  Ac 


LETTER  CCXXVH. 


TO  MB.  BOOBBS.  „  M 

"I  am  always  obliged  to  trouble  you  «»  »J 
awkwardnesses,  and  now  I  have  a  fresh  one.  » 
W.»  called  on  me  several  times,  and  I  haTe  w«* 
the  honor  of  making  his  acquaintance,  wkKfi  . 
regret,  but  which  yon,  who  know  my  d^WJ! 
uncertain  habits,  will  not  wonder  at,  and *«*!jT 
sure,  attribute  to  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  oflena 
person  who  has  shown  me  much  kindness,  a* 
possesses  character  and  talents  entitled  to  ge»»r 
respect.  My  mornings  are  late,  and  P*****^ 
fencing  and  boxing,  and  a  variety  of  most  w#*r 
cal  exercises,  very  wholesome,  «c,  but  **jj5j 
very  disagreeable  to  my  friends,  whom  I  am  o&Upj 
to  exclude  during  their  operation.  I  nev?fLttt 
till  the  evening,  and  I  have  not  been  fortsw* 
enough  to  meet  Mr.  W.  at  Lord  Lansdoww* « 
Lord  Jersey's,  where  I  had  hoped  to  pay  hm  »J 
respects.  i- 

"  I  would  have  written  to  him,  but  a  w*7H 
from  you  will  go  further  than  all  the  apology 
sesquipedalities  I  could  muster  on  the  occanon.  « 
is  only  to  say  that,  without  intending  it,  I  wft°"J 
to  behave  very  ill  to  every  body,  and  am  very  s^J 
for  it.  "Ever,  dear  B.,^ 


UBTXKSS 


M. 


The  following  undated  notes  to  M*.  Bogs**  were 

written  about  tab  time. 


"Your  non-attendance  at  Corinne's  is  very 
apropos,  as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  sending  you  an 
excuse.  I  do  not  feel  well  enough  to  go  there 
this  evening,  and  have  been  obliged  to  despatch  an 
ipology.  I  believe  I  need  not  add  one  for  not 
accepting  Mr.  Sheridan's  invitation  on  Wednesday, 
which  I  fancy  both  you  and  I  understood  in  the 
jame  sense: — with  him  the  saying  of  Mirabeau, 
that  *  word*  are  things,*  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  I  will  call  for  yon  at  a  quarter  before  seven,  if 
that  will  suit  you.  I  return  you  Sir  Proteus,*  and 
;hall  merely  add  in  return,  as  Johnson  said  of,  and 
to,  somebody  or  other,  '  Are  we  alive  after  all  this 
^ensure  ?  *  "  Believe  me,  &c." 


"  Sheridan  was  yesterday,  at  first,  too  sober  to 
-emember  your  iimtation,  but  in  the  dregs  of  the 
;hird  bottle  he  fished  up  his  memory.  The  8tafl 
rat-talked  Whitbread,  was  ironed  by  Sheridan,  con- 
founded Sir  Humphrey,  and  utterly  perplexed  your 
ilave.  The  rest  (great  names  in  the  red  book, 
aevertheless),  were  mere  segments  of  the  circle, 
tfa'mselle  danced  a  Russ  saraband  with  great 
rigor,  grace?  and  expression.  "  Ever,  &c." 


WOTB  TO  MB.  MTTRRAT. 

"June  91, 1814. 

"  I  suppose  '  Lara '  is  gone  to  the  devil, — which 
s  no  great  matter,  only  let  me  know  that  I  may  be 
laved  the  trouble  of  copying  the  rest,  and  put  the 
Irst  part  into  the  fire.  I  really  have  no  anxiety 
ibout  it,  and  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  saved  the 
copying,  which  goes  on  very  slowly,  and  may  prove 
jo  you  that  you  may  speak  out— or  I  should  be  less 
iluggish.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXVIII. 


TO  lOL  BOGKB8. 

«J«M,S7, 18H. 

"  Yon  could  not  have  made  me  a  more  acceptable 
>resent  than  Jacqueline, — she  is  all  grace,  ana  soft- 
ies*,  and  poetry ;  there  is  so  much  of  the  last,  that 
re  do  not  feel  the  want  of  story  which  is  simple, 
et  enough.  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  often er 
inbend  to  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  some 
vmpathy  with  the  softer  affections,  though  very 
fttle  in  my  way,  and  no  one  can  depict  tnem  so 
ruly  and  successfully  as  yourself.  I  have  half  a 
aind  to  pay  you  in  kind,  or  rather  unkind,  for  I 
iave  just  « supped  full  of  horror  *  in  two  cantos  of 
.arkness  and  dismay. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Lord  Essex's  to-night?  if  so.  will 
on  let  me  call  for  you  at  your  own  hour  ?  I  dined 
rith  Holland-House  yesterday  at  Lord  Cowper's;  my 
idv  very  gracious,  which  she  can  be  more  than  any 
ne,  when  she  likes.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  them 
£ain,  for  I  can't  forget  that  they  have  been  very 
ind  to  me.  "  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

"Bn. 

"P.  S.  Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility  of 
taking  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel  disposed 
j  do  any  thing  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  effect 
;  ?  I  would  before,  but  for  the  *  Courier,'  and  the 
ossible  misconstructions  at  such  a  time.  Perpend, 
ron  ounce." 


Arndil*! 


TS?1 


b>  vfakh  all  the  wrfcen  of  the  dajr  were  Mucked. 


LETTER  CCXXIX. 


TO  MR.  MOOEE. 

"Jdy8,1814. 

"  I  returned  to  town  last  night,  and  had  some 
hopes  of  seeing  you  to-day,  and  would  have  called, 
— but  I  have  been  (though  in  exceeding  distem- 
pered good  health}  a  little  headachy  with  free  liv- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  and  am  now  at  the  freezing 
point  of  returning  soberness.  Of  course,  I  should 
be  sorry  that  our  parallel  lines  did  not  deviate  into 
intersection  before  you  return  to  the  country,— after 
that  same  nonsuit  whereof  the  papers  have  told  ns, 
— but,  as  you  must  be  much  occupied,  I  won't  be 
affronted,  should  your  time  and  business  militate 
against  our  meeting. 

"  Rogers  and  I  have  almost  coalesced  into  a  joint 
invasion  of  the  public.  Whether  it  will  take  place 
or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know,  and  I  am  afraid  Jacque- 
line (which  is  very  beautiful)  will  be  in  bad  corn- 
parry.*  But,  in  this  case,  the  lady  will  not  be  the 
sufferer. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  sea,  and  then  to  Scotland ; 
and  I  have  been  doing  nothing— that  is,  no  good,— 
and  am  very  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXX. 

TO  JOL  MOOEB. 

"I  suppose,  by  your  non-appearance,  that  the 
philosophy  of  my  note,  and  the  previous  silence  of 
the  writer,  have  put  or  kept  vou  in  humeur.  Never 
mind — it  is  hardly  worth  while. 

"  This  day  have  I  received  information  from  my 
man  of  law  of  the  non— and  never  likely  to  be — 
performance  of  purchasef  by  Mr.  Clauffhton,  of 
tmpecuniary  memory.  He  don't  know  what  to  do, 
or  when  to  pay ;  and  so  all  my  hopes  and  worldly 
projects  and  prospects  are  gone  to  the  devil.  He 
(the  purchaser,  and  the  devil  too,  for  aught  I  care) 
and  I,  and  my  legal  advisers,  are  to  meet  to-morrow, 
—the  said  purchaser  having  first  taken  special  care 
to  inquire  '  whether  I  would  meet  him  with  tem- 
per ?  '—Certainly.  The  question  ^  is  this— I  shall 
either  have  the  estate  back,  which  is  as  good  as  ruin, 
or  I  shall  so  on  with  him  dawdling,  which  is  rather 
worse.  I  nave  brought  my  pigs  to  a  Mussulman 
market.  If  I  had  but  a  wife  now,  and  children,  of 
whose  paternity  I  entertained  doubts,  I  should  be 
happy,  or  rather  fortunate,  as  Candide  or  Scarmen- 
taao.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  don't  come  and 
see  me,  I  shall  think  that  Sam's  bank  is  broke  too ; 
and  that  you,  having  assets  there,  are  despairing  of 
more  than  a  piastre  in  the  pound  for  your  dividend. 

"Ever,  £c." 

NOTE  TO  MB.  MtnURAT. 

"July  11, 1814. 

"  You  shall  have  one  of  the  pictures.  I  wish  you 
to  send  the  proof  of  *  Lara '  to  Mr.  Moore,  33  Bury 
street,  to-night,  as  he  leaves  town  to-morrow,  ana 
wishes  to  see  it  before  he  goes ;  and  I  am  also  wil- 
ling to  have  the  benefit  of  nis  remarks. 

«  Yours,  &c.M 

NOTB  TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"Wy  18,1814. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  even  to  repletion 
with  our  northern  friends,t  and  I  won't  deprive  you 
longer  of  what  I  think  will  give  you  pleasure :  for 
my  own  part,  my  modesty  or  my  vanity  must  be 
silent. 


•  Lis*  mm!  Jacqueline,  the  Utter  by  Mr.  Rogen,  both  u;yMMd  bi  MM 
•ante  vohinte. 

t  Punhaae  of  Newotaad  Abbey.    See  Letter  «U. 

j  He  here  refer*  to  an  article  in  lb*  number  of  the  Edioburg\  Review,  Je> 
then  publbhed,  (No.  45,)  on  the  Conur  and  Bride  of  Abjdoe. 


1818 


BYBOWB  WORK*. 


"  P.  8.  If  yon  could  spare  it  tor  an  hour  in  the 
evening,  I  with  you  to  send  it  up  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
your  neighbor,  at  the  London  Motel,  Albemarle 
street" 


LETTER  CCXXXI. 

TO  MR.   XTTB1UT. 

"JuJyffl.ItU. 

u  I  em  sorry  to  say  that  the  print*  is  by  no  means 
approved  of  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  who  are 
pretty  conversant  with  the  original,  as  well  as  the 
picture  from  whence  it  is  taken.  I  rather  suspect 
that  it  is  from  the  copy  and  not  the  exhibited  por- 
trait, and  in  this  dilemma  would  recommend  a  sus- 
pension, if  not  an  abandonment  of  the  pre/hdon  to 
the  volumes  which  you  purpose  inflicting  upon  the 
public. 

••  With  regard  to  Lara  don't  be  in  any  hurry.  I 
have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject,  nor 
know  what  to  think  or  do  till  I  hear  from  you ;  and 
Mr.  Moore  appeared  to  me  in  a  similar  state  of 
indetermination.  I  do  not  know  that  it  may  not  be 
better  to  reserve  it  for  the  entire  publication  yon 
proposed,  and  not  adventure  in  hardy  singleness, 
or  even  backed  by  the  fairy  Jacqueline.  I  have 
been  seised  with  six  kinds  of  doubts,  &c,  &c,  since 
I  left  London. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you, 
"  And  believe  me,  &c" 


LETTER  CCXXXII. 

TO  MIL  XVBJRAT. 

"Jnfr*|,lSM. 

4 'The  minority  must,  in  this  case,  carry  it,  so 
pray  let  it  be  so,  for  I  don't  care  sixpence  for  any  of 
«he  opinions  you  mention,  on  such  a  subject ;  and 
Phillips  must  be  a  dunce  to  agree  with  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  objection  at  all ;  but  Mrs. 
Leigh  and  my  cousin  must  be  better  judges  of  the 
likeness  than  others ;  and  they  hate  it ;  and  so  I 
won't  have  it  at  all. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  right  as  for  his  conclusion ; 
but  I  deny  the  premises.  The  name  only  is  Span- 
ish ;f  the  country  is  not  Spain,  but  the  Morea. 

"  Waverley  is  the  best  and  most  interesting  novel 
I  have  redde  since— I  don't  know  when.  I  like  it 
as  much  as  I  hate  •  •,  and  *  •,  and  •  •,  and  all  the 
feminine  trash  of  the  last  four  months.  Besides,  it 
is  all  easy  to  me,  I  have  been  in  Scotland  so  much, 
(though  then  young  enough  too,)  and  feel  at  home 
with  the  people,  Lowland  and  Gael. 

"A  note  will  correct  what  Mr.  Hobhouse  thinks 
an  error,  (about  the  feudal  system  in  Spain ;)  it  is 
not  Spain.  If  he  puts  a  few  words  of  prose  any 
where,  it  will  set  all  right. 

"  I  have  been  ordered  to  town  to  vote.  I  shall 
disobey.  There  is  no  good  in  so  much  prating, 
since  « certain  issues  strokes  should  arbitrate.1  If 
yon  have  any  thing  to  say,  let  roe  hear  from  you. 

"  Tours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXXIU. 

TO  MB.  MURBAT. 

"Aof.S.lSU. 

"It  is  certainly  a  little  extraordinary  that  you 
have  not  sent  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  I  re- 
quested, and  hoped  it  would  not  require  a  note 
%  day  to  remind  you.    I  see  advertisement*  of  Lara 


•  An  Mfiatter  hf  AfMltaBpasi>i^ip«S»ll«fhfca. 


and  Jacqueline;  pray  tnfcrf  when  I  reqmeitodjw 
to  postpone  publication  till  my  return  to  town. 

44 1  have  a  most  amusing  epistle  from  the  Ettrid 
bard— Hogg ;  in  which,  speaking  of  his  bookaelkr, 
whom  he  denominates  the  *  shabbiest*  of  the  tnk 
for  not  '  lifting  his  bills,'  he  adds,  ia  so  matj 
words,  '  O— d  d— n  him  and  them  both.'  Thii  s 
a  pretty  prelude  to  asking  you  to  sdopt  him,  (th 
said  Hogs ;)  but  this  he  wishes ;  and  if  yon  ptase, 
you  and  I  will  talk  it  over.  He  has  a  poem  readr 
for  the  press,  (and  your  btOt  too.  if  '  JrmMe,*)  aai 
bestows  some  oenedictions  on  Mr.  Moore  for  kb 
abduction  of  Lara  from  the  forthcoming  Miwellaaj. 

"  P.  S.  Sincerely,  I  think  Mr.  Hogg  would  oh 
you  very  well ;  and  surely  he  is  a  man  of  great 
powers,  and  deserving  of  encouragement  1  mut 
knock  out  a  tale  for  him,  and  you  should  at  all 
events  consider  before  you  reject  nis  suit  Scott  a 
gone  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  Hogg 
says  that,  during  the  said  gale,  *he  ii  sure  tkt 
Scott  is  not  quite  at  his  ease,  to  say  the  best  of  it' 
Ah !  I  wish  these  home-keeping  baida  could  taste  a 
Mediterranean  white  squall,  or  the  Out  is  apiec 
wind,  or  even  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  ao  vnd  at 
alL" 


LETTER  CCXXXIV, 

e 

TO  KK.  MOORE. 

"By  the 'time  this  reaches  your  dwelling,  I  ^ 
(God  wot)  be  in  town  again  probably.  1  have  bet 
been  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  my  old  m 
Ocean ;  and  I  find  his  bosom  as  pleasant  a  W* 
for  an  hour  in  the  morning  as  his  daughter!  of  ft 
phos  could  be  in  the  twilight  I  have  seen  roa- 
ming and  eating  turbot,  and  smuggling  neat  teas- 
dies  and  silk  handkerchiefs,— andlistenin^  to aj 
friend  Hodgson's  raptures  about  a  pretty  wife-eW 
of  his,— and  walking  on  cliffs,  and  tenter  #**, 
hills,  and  making  the  moat  of  the  '  dolce  fcmjeate 
for  the  last  fortnight.  I  met  a  son  of  Loid  En 
kine's,  who  says  he  haa  been  married  a  year,  and* 
the  '  happiest  of  men ; '  and  I  have  met  die  afore- 
said  H.  who  is  also  the  *  happiest  of  men;'  »>* 
is  worth  while  being  here,  if  only  to  witness  ft« 
superlative  felicity  of  these  foxes,  who  a**""? 
their  tails,  and  would  persuade  the  rest  to  put  nu 
their  brushes  to  keep  them  in  countenance. 

"  It  rejoices  me  that  vou  like  •Lara.'  J****" 
out  with  his  forty-fifth'  number,  which  I  "»$¥** 
you  have  got.  He  is  only  too  kind  to  a*iB"J 
share  of  it,  and  I  begin  to  fancy  myself  a  pw» 
pheasant,  upon  the  strength  of  the  plumage  rtere- 
with  he  hath  bedecked  me.  But  then, /nag 
amari,'  Ac. — the  gentlemen  of  the  Champion.** 
Perry,  have  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of  the«a- 
dolatory  address  to  Lady  J.  on  the  l»cta**?l 
tion  by  our  Regent,  and  nave  published  t^m^T 
my  name,  too,  smack— without  even  uk^ J**T 
or  inquiring  whether  or  no !  D— a  their  unpu*** 
and  a— n  every  thing.  It  has  put  me  out  ol  p 
tience,  and  so  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it     ^ 

"You  shall  have  Lara  and  Jacque  Q***"?* 
some  additions)  when  out,  but  I  am  still  dem^ 
and  delaying,  and  in  a  fuss,  and  so  is  Eoge»  •" 
way.  «  y 

"  Newstead  is  to  be  mine  again.  CfoWgM" £ 
feits  twenty-five  thousand  pounds;  but  t^fj 
prevent  me  from  being  very  prettily  J"^*. 
mean  to  bury  myself  there— and  let  my  beam  P" 
—and  hate  you  alL  #  fa- 

"  Oh !  I  have  had  the  most  amusing  letter  "j» 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  minstrel  and  shepherf.  ■ 
wants  me  to  recommend  him  to  **m^tS' 
speaking  of  his  present  bookseller,  whose  «■■ 
are  never  'lifted,*  he  adds,  totidem  «sd*J^ 


LETTKB8. 


M< 


1— %.  Urn  and  them  both.'  I  laughed,  and  so  would 
rou  too,  at  the  way  hi  which  this  extrication  was 
.ntroduced.  The  said  Hogg  is  a  strange  being,  but 
rf  great,  though  uncouth,  powers.  I  think  very 
lignly  of  him  as  a  poet ;  but  he,  and  half  of  these 
scotch  and  Lake  troubadors,  are  spoiled  by  living 
xl  little  circles  and  petty  societies.  London  and 
the  world  is  the  only  place  to  take  the  conceit  out 
»f  a  man— in  the  milling  phrase.  Scott,  he  said,  is 
$one  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of  wind ;— during 
nrhich  wind,  he  affirms,  the  said  Scott,  '  he  is  sure 
s  not  at  his  ease, — to  say  the  best  of  it.'  Lord, 
Lord,  if  these  home-keeping  minstrels  had  crossed 
roar  Atlantic,  or  my  Mediterranean,  and  tasted  a 
ittle  open  boating  in  a  white  squall— or  a  gale  in 
the  Gut  '—or  the  « Bay  of  Biscay,  with  no  gale  at 
ill — how  it  would  enliven  and  introduce  them  to  a 
*ew  of  the  sensations !— to  say  nothing  of  an  illicit 
unour  or  two  upon  shore,  in  the  way  of  essay  upon 
:he  Passions,  beginning  with  simple  adultery,  and 
compounding  it  as  they  went  along. 

"  1  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Murray,— by  the 
rray,  you  had  addressed  it  to  Milter.  Pray  write  to 
ne,  and  say  what  art  thou  doing  ?  *  Not  finished !  ~ 
— Oons!  now  is  this? — these  *  flaws  and  starts 
must  be  'authorised  by  your  grandam,'  and  are 
>ecomins  of  any  other  author.  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
>f  your  discrepancy  with  *  +s,  or  rather,  your  abju- 
ration of  agreement.  I  don't  want  to  be  imperti- 
lent,  or  bnibon  on  a  serious  subject,  and  am  there- 
fore at  a  loss  what  to  sav. 

"  I  hope  nothing  will  induce  you  to  abate  from 
the  proper  price  of  your  poems,  as  long  as  there  is 
i  prospect  of  getting  it  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
terioualy  and  not  tchmingly,  (for  that  is  not  my  way 
—at  least,  it  used  not  to  be,)  neither  hopes,  nor 
prospects,  and  scarcely  even  wishes.  I  am,  in  some 
respects,  happy,  but  not  in  a  manner  that  can  or 
>nght  to  last,— but  enough  of  that.  The  worst  of 
t  is,  I  feel  quite  enervated  and  indifferent.  I  really 
lo  not  know,  if  Jupiter  were  to  offer  me  my  choice 
jf  the  contents  of  his  benevolent  cask,  what  I 
would  pick  out  of  it.  If  I  was  born  as  the  nurses 
lay  with  a •  stiver  spoon  in  my  mouth,1  it  has  stuck 
n  my  throat,  and  spoiled  my  palate  so  that  nothing 
put  into  it  is  swallowed  wha  much  relish,— unless 
it  be  cayenne.  However,  I  have  grievances  enough 
to  occupy  me  that  way  too ;  but  for  fear  of  adding 
to  yours  by  this  pestilent  long  diatribe,  I  postpone 
the  reading  them,  tine  die, 

"  Ever  dear,  M.,  yours,  Ac. 

"P.  S.  Don't  forget  my  godson.  Tom  could 
not  have  Axed  on  a  fitter  porter  for  his  sins  than 
me,  being  used  to  carry  double  without  inconven- 
ience."      •        •#•••• 
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LETTER  CCXXXV. 

TO  KB.  MVBJLAY. 

MA«f.  4,1814. 

"  Not  having  received  the  slightest  answer  to  my 
last  three  letters,  nor  the  book  (the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review)  which  they  requested,  I 
presume  that  you  were  the  unfortunate  person*  who 
perished  in  tne  pagoda  on  Monday  last,  and  ad- 
iress  this  rather  to  your  executors  than  yourself, 
regretting  that  vou  should  have  have  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  the  sole  victim  on  that  joyous  occasion. 

"I  beg  leave  then  to  inform  these  gentlemen 
(whoever  they  may  be)  that  I  am  a  little  surprised 
it  the  previous  neglect  of  the  deceased,  and  also  at 
absernng  an  advertisement  of  an  approaching  pub- 
lication on  Saturday  next,  against  the  which  I  pro- 
tested, and  do  protest,  for  the  present. 

M  Yours,  (or  theirs,)  ft*., 

"B." 


■  Bee  Note  to  I 


p.  478. 


TO  M*.  MURRAY. 

"Ang.l/UM. 

"The  Edinburgh  Review  is  arrived— thanks.  I 
enclose  Mr.  Hobhouse's  letter,  from  which  you  will 
perceive  the  work  you  have  made.  However,  I  have 
done:  you  must  send  my  rhymes  to  the  devil  your 
own  way.  It  seems  also  that  the  *  faithful  and  spir- 
ited likeness '  is  another  of  your  publications.  I 
wish  you  joy  of  it ;  but  ft  is  no  likeness— that  is  the 

goint.  Seriously,  if  I  havo  delayed  your  journey  to 
cotland,  I  am  sorry  that  you  carried  your  com 
plaisance  so  far;  particularly  as  upon  trifles  you 
nave  a  more  summary  method ;— witness  the  gram- 
mar of  Hobhouse's  *  bit  of  prose,'  which  has  put 
him  and  me  into  a  fever. 

" Hogg  must  translate  his  own  words:  'lifting* 
is  a  quotation  from  his  letter,  together  with  *  O— d 
d — n,'  &c,  which  I  suppose  requires  no  translation. 

"  I  was  unaware  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Moore's 
letter ;  I  think  your  offer  very  handsome,  but  of  that 
you  and  he  must  judge.  If  he  can  get  more,  you 
won't  wonder  that  he  should  accept  it* 

"  Out  with  Lara,  since  it  must  be.  The  tome 
looks  pretty  enough— on  the  outside.  I  shall  be  in 
town  next  week,  and  in  the  mean  time  wish  you  t 
pleasant  journey.  "  Tours,  Ste." 


LETTER  OCXXXVn. 

TO  MB.  MOOBS. 

"At*.  18,  1814. 

11 1  was  not  alone,  nor  will  be  while  I  can  help  it 
Newstead  is  not  yet  decided.  Claughton  is  to  make 
a  grand  effort  by  Saturday  week  to  complete,— if  not, 
he  must  give  up  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  estate,  with  expenses,  &c,  &c.  If  I  resume 
the  Abbacy,  you  shall  have  due  notice,  and  a  cell 
set  apart  for  your  reception,  with  a  pious  welcome. 
Rogers  I  have  not  seen,  but  Larry  and  Jacky  came 
out  a  few  days  ago.  Of  their  effect,  I  know  noth- 
ing.      #••#•         +         • 

"  There  is  something  very  amusing  in  your  being 
an  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  You  know,  I  suppose, 
that  Thurlow  is  none  of  the  placidest,  and  may  pos- 
sibly enact  some  tragedy  on  being  told  that  he  is 
only  a  fool.  If,  now,  Jeffrey  were  to  be  slain  on 
account  of  an  article  of  yours,  there  would  be  a  fine 
conclusion.  For  my  part,  as  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins 
says,  '  he  has  done  the  handsome  thing  by  me,'  par- 
ticularly in  his  last  number ;  so,  he  is  the  best  of 
men  and  the  ablest  of  critics,  and  I  won't  have  him 
killed,— though  I  dare  say  many  wish  he  were,  for 
being  so  good-humored. 

"  Before  I  left  Hastings,  I  got  in  a  passion  with 
an  ink-bottle,  which  I  flung  out  of  the  window  one 
night  with  a  vengeance ;— and  what  then?  why. 
next  morning  I  was  horrified  by  seeing  that  it  had 
struck,  and  split  upon,  the  petticoat  of  Euterpe's 
graven  image  m  the  garden,  and  crimed  her  as  if  it 
were  on  purpose.*  Only  think  of  my  distress,  and 
— the  epigrams  that  might  be  engendered  on  the 
Muse  ana  her  misadventure. 

'  I  had  an  adventure,  almost  as  ridiculous,  at 
some  private  theatricals  near  Cambridge— though 
of  a  different  description — since  I  saw  you  last.  I 
quarreled  with  a  man  in  the  dark,  for  asking  me 
who  I  was,  (insolently  enough,  to  be  sure,)  ana  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  green-room  (a  stable)  in  a  rage, 
among  a  set  of  people  I  never  saw  before,  fie 
turned  out  to  be  a  low  comedian,  engaged  to  act 
with  the  amateurs,  and  to  be  a  civil-spoken  man 


Hk  arrant  had  broogtt  hlu  iq>  a  krgQ  )w  of  Ink,  bto  wUch,  «*  «p. 
poring  it  to  be  foil,  he  had  throat  hi*  pn  down  to  (he  tuty  bottom.  Banged, 

nding  it  com  oat  all  araeared  with  nk,  hi  flung  (he  bottle  out  of  the 
window  into  the  guidon,  when  it  Ugbted,  ai  " 
eight  leaden  Mo**,  that  bid  been  Imported,  a 

■  oith  haHng  been,  byname  ■■ifflwl,  kftb 
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enough,  when  ha  found  out  that  nothing  renr  plea- 
sant waa  to  be  got  by  rudenesa.  But  you  would  have 
been  amused  with  the  row,  and  the  dialogue,  and 
the  dress  or  rather  the  undress— of  the  party, 
where  I  had  introduced  myself  iu  a  devil  of  a  hurry, 
and  the  astonishment  that  ensued.  I  had  gone  out 
of  the  theatre,  for  coolness,  into  the  garden ;  there 
I  had  tumbled  over  some  dogs,  and,  coming  away 
from  them  in  very  ill-humor,  encountered  the  man 
in  a  worse,  which  produced  all  this  confusion. 

"  Well— and  why  don't  you  •  launch  ? ' — Now  is 
your  time.  The  people  are  tolerably  tired  with  me, 
and  not  very  much  enamored  of  Wordsworth,  who 
has  just  spawned  a  quarto  of  metaphysical  blank 
verse,  which  is  nevertheless  only  a  part  of  a  poem. 

"  Murray  talks  of  divorcing  Lirry  and  Jackv— a 
bad  sign  for  the  authors,  who,  I  suppose,  will  be 
divorced  too,  and  throw  the  blame  upon  one  another. 
Serjously,  I  don't  care  a  cigar  about  it,  and  I  don't 
we  why  Sam  should. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  and  of  you  and  my  godson. 
If  a  daughter,  the  name  will  do  quite  as  well. 
•        ••        +        +        •*• 

"  Ever,  Ac" 


LETTER  CCXXXVm. 

TO  MR.  MOORS. 

«  Auf .  It,  1814. 

"  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Mayfield,  and  have  just 
now  enfranked  your  letter  to  mamma.  My  stay  in 
town  is  so  uncertain  (not  later  than  next  week)  that 
your  packets  for  the  north  may  not  reach  me ;  and 
as  I  know  not  exactly  where  I  am  going, — however, 
Newttead  is  my  most  probable  destination,  and  if 
you  send  your  despatches  before  Tuesday,  I  can 
forward  them  to  our  new  ally.  But,  after  that  day, 
you  had  better  not  trust  to  their  arrival  in  time. 

••  *  *  has  been  exiled  from  Paris,  on  dit,  for  sav- 
ins; the  Bourbons  were  old  women.  The  Bourbons 
might  have  been  content,  I  think,  with  returning 
the  compliment.       •       •       •       •       • 

"  I  told  you  all  about  Jacky  and  Larry  yesterday ; 
—they  are  to  be  separated,— at  least,  so  says  the 
arand  Murray,  and  I  know  no  more  of  the  matter. 
Jeffrey  has  done  me  more  than  'justice; '  but  as  to 
tragedy— um !— I  have  no  time  for  fiction  at  present. 
A  man  cannot  paint  a  storm  with  the  vessel  under 
bare  poles,  on  a  lee  shore.  When  I  get  to  land,  I 
will  try  what  is  to  be  done,  and,  if*  I  founder,  there 
be  plenty  of  mine  elders  and  betters  to  console 
Melpomene. 

"  when  at  Newstead,  you  must  come  over,  if  only 
for  a  day— should  Mrs.  M.  be  exigeante  of  your 
presence.  The  place  is  worth  seeing,  as  a  ruin,  and 
I  can  assure  you  there  was  some  fun  there,  even  in 
my  time ;  but  that  is  past.  The  ghosts,  however, 
and  the  gothics,  and  the  waters,  and  the  desolation, 
make  it  very  lively  still. 

"  Ever,  dear  Tom,  yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXXIX. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

<•  Newtftad  Abbe/,  Sept.  9, 1811, 

"  I  am  obliged  by  what  you  have  sent,  but  would 
rather  not  see  any  thing  of  the  kind  :•  we  have  had 
enough  of  these  things  already,  good  and  bad,  and 
next  month  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  collect 
even  the  higher  generation— on  my  account.  It 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
and  Mr.  Merivale's  good  entreatment  by  the  jour- 
nals you  mention. 


"I  atfll  think  Mr.  Rom  md  yourself  mightnib 
out  an  alliance.  DodsleVs  was,  I  believe,  the  1st 
decent  thing  of  the  kind,  and  his  had  great  nieces 
in  its  day.  and  lasted  several  years ;  but  thensebi 
the  double -advantage  of  editing  and  publishing. 
The  Spleen,  and  several  of  Oray'f  odes,  muck »! 
Shenstone,  and  many  others  of  good  repute,  mafc 
their  first  appearance  in  his  collection.  Now,  «iu 
the  support  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Souther,  to,  I 
see  little  reason  why  you  should  not  do  as  well;  ui 
if  once  fairly  established,  you  would  have  asaftaue 
from  the  youngsters,  I  dare  say.  Stratford  Cawing, 
(whose  '  Bonaparto  '  is  excellent,)  and  many  othos, 
and  Moore,  and  Hobhouse,  and  I,  would  try  aW 
now  and  then,  (if  permitted,)  and  you  might  coax 
Campbell,  too,  into  it.  By-the-by,  he  hai  ana- 
published  (though  printed)  poem  on  a  scene  in  Ger- 
many, (Bavaria,  I  think,)  which  I  saw  last  year,  tkt 
is  perfectly  magnificent,  and  equal  to  himieU.  I 
wonder  he  don't  publish  it. 

"  Oh !— do  you  recollect  &"9  the  engram'i,mri 
letter  about  not  engraving  Phillips's  picture  of  Led 
Foley  t  (as  he  blundered  it ;)  well,  I  have  traced  it. 
I  think.  It  seems,  bv  the  papers,  a  preacher «! 
Johanna  Southcote's  is  named  Foley ;  and  I  can y 
way  account  for  the  said  S++'s  confusion  of \m 
and  ideas,  but  by  that  of  his  head's  running  ■ 
Johanna  and  her  apostles.  It  was  a  mercy  he  dn. 
not  say  Lord  Toxer.  Ton  know,  of  course,  tlit 
S+*  is  a  believer  in  this  new  (old)  virgin  of  spiritaai 
impregnation. 

'<  I  ions  to  know  what  she  will  produce :  her  beg 
with  child  at  sixty-five  is  indeed  a  miracle,  but  be- 
getting any  one  to  beget  it,  a  greater. 

"  If  you  were  not  going  to  Paris  or  Scotlai*1 
could  send  you  some  game :  if  you  remain,  let  ■* 
know. 

"  P.  8.  A  word  or  two  of  «Lara,'  which  yosr  «• 
closure  brings  before  me.  It  is  of  no  great  prosjs 
separately ;  but,  as  connected  with  the  other  taH 
it  will  do  very  well  for  the  volumes  you  meaa  to 
publish.  I  would  recommend  this  snaiita***- 
Childe  Harold,  the  smaller  Poems,  Giaour,  Bnfc 
Corsair,  Lara;  the  last  completes  the  series, «■ 
its  very  likeness  renders  it  necessary  to  the  otbe& 
Cawthorne  writes  that  they  are  publishing  a*8* 
Bards  in  Ireland :  pray  inquire  into  this,  been* 
it  must  be  stopped.*' 


LETTER  CCXL. 

TO  MB.   MURRAY. 

"Nwitorf  Abbey,  SfltT.tSt 

"  I  should  think  Mr.  Hogg,  for  his  own  sake,* 
well  as  yours,  would  be  « critical'  as  Isgo hiw*"* 
his  editorial  capacity ;  and  that  such  s  P***T 
would  answer  his  purpose*  and  yours  too,  wift  ** 
arable  management.    Ton  should,  bowerer,  h*w  ■    | 
good  number  to  start  with— I  mean,  good  in  qwwT»     | 
in  these  days,  there  can  be  little  fear  of  not  eesm 
up  to  the  mark  in  quantity.    There  »ust  beo»J    , 
« fine  things  ■  in  Wordsworth ;  but  I  should  ths*  * 
difficult  to  make  six  quartos  (the  amount  of  «« 
whole)  all  fine,  particularly  the  pedler's  p***® 
the  poem ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  j**" 
to  do  almost  any  thing.  ,   .,  i 

"  I  am  •  very  idle.'  I  have  read  the  fe*  Joctt ] 
had  with  me,  and  been  forced  to  fish,  for  laei ; «  * 
gument.  I  have  caught  a  great  many  P***  £* 
some  carp,  which  is  a  comfort,  as  one  would  *>•** 
one's  labor  willingly.  .  _  > 

"  Pray,  who  corrects  the  press  of  your  robs**  I 
I  hope  «  The  Corsair1  is  printed  from  the  copp 
corrected  with  the  additional  lines  in  the  ^Jffl 
and  some  note*  from  Sismondi  and  Lavster,  *bk* 
gave  you  to  add  thereto.  The  MranMBent*'0? 
well. 


LBTTS88. 


Ml 


1  My  caned  people  have  not  sent  my  paper*  sine* 
Sunday,  and  I  have  lost  Johanna's  divorce  from 
Jupiter.  Who  hath  gotten  her  with  prophet  ? 
it  Sharp*  ?  and  how  ?  •  •  •  • 
[  should  like  to  buy  one  of  her  teals :  if  salvation 
san  be  had  at  half  a  guinea  a  head,  the  landlord  of 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  should  be  ashamed  of  him- 
lelf  for  charging  double  for  tickets  to  a  mere  terres- 
trial banquet.  I  am  afraid,  seriously,  that  these 
natters  will  lend  a  sad  handle  to  your  profane  scof- 
fers, and  give  a  loose  to  much  damnable  laughter. 
"  I  have  not  seen  Hunt's  Sonnets  nor  Descent  of 


Liberty ;  he  has  chosen  a  pretty  place  wherein  to 
jompose  the  last.  Let  me  hear  from  you  before 
ron  embark     Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXLL 

TO  KB.  MOOBB. 

"  ftcwMMd  Abbey,  Sept.  15, 1811. 

"  This  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  begun  to  you 
vithin  the  month.  Whether  I  shall  finish  or  not, 
>r  burn  it  like  the  rest,  I  know  not.  When  we 
neet,  I  shall  explain  why  I  have  not  written— why 
[  have  not  asked  you  here,  as  I  wished— with  a  great 
nany  other  whys  and  wherefores,  which  will  keep 
sold.  In  short,  you  must  excuse  all  my  seeming 
>missions  and  commissions,  and  grant  me  more  re- 
mission than  St.  Athanasius  will  to  yourself,  if  you 
op  off  a  single  shred  of  mystery  from  his  pious 
rnzzle.  It  is  my  creed  (ana  it  may  be  St.  Atha- 
iasius*s  too)  that  your  article  on  T**  will  set  some- 
K>dy  killed,  and  that,  on  the  Saints,  get  nim  d— d 
ifterward,  which  will  be  quite  enow  for  one  nam- 
>er.  Oons,  Tom !  you  must  not  meddle  just  now 
rith  the  incomprehensible ;  for  if  Johanna  South- 
>ote  turns  out  to  be  *  *  • 

4 'Now  for  a  little  egotism.  My  affairs  stand 
:hus.  To-morrow,  I  shall  know  whether  a  circum- 
ttance  of  importance  enough  to  change  many  of 
ny  plans  will  occur  or  not.  If  it  does  not,  I  am  off 
or  Italy  next  month,  and  London,  in  the  mean 
ime,  next  week.  I  have  got  back  Newstead,  and 
wenty-five  thousand  pounds  (out  of  twenty-eight 
>aid  already,}— aa  a  *  sacrifice/  the  late  purchaser 
tails  it,  and  he  may  choose  his  own  name.  I  have 
>aid  some  of  my  debts,  and  contracted  others ;  but 
.'  have  a  few  thousand  pounds,  which  I  can't  spend 
ifter  my  own  heart  in  this  climate,  and  so,  I  shall 
;o  back  to  the  south.  Hohhouse,  I  think  and 
lope,  will  go  with  me ;  but,  whether  he  will  or  not. 
'.  shall.  I  want  to  see  Venice,  and  the  Alps,  and 
Parmesan  cheeses,  and  look  at  the  coast  of  Greece, 
>r  rather  Epirus,  from  Italy,  as  I  once  did — or  fan- 
tied  I  did— that  of  Italy,  when  off  Corfu.  All  this, 
lowever,  depends  upon  an  event,  which  may,  or 
oay  not,  happen.  Whether  it  will,  I  shall  Know 
yrobably  to-morrow,  and  if  it  does,  I  can't  well  go 
ibroad  at  present. 

"Pray  pardon  this  parenthetical  scrawl.  Tou 
hall  hear  from  me  again  soon ; — I  don't  call  this 
m  answer. 

"  Eyer  most  afbctionately,  &c." 

The  "  circumstance  of  importance,"  to  which  he 
illudes  in  this  letter,  was  his  second  proposal  for 
tfiss  Milbanke,  of  which  he  was  now  waiting  the 
esult. 


LETTER  CCXLII. 


TO  MB.  MOOBB. 


"Nd^BepL  IS,  MM. 


"  I  have  written  to  you  one  letter  to-night,  but 
ust  tend  you  this  muck  more,  as  I  have  not  franked 


nust 


my  number,  to  say  that  I  rejoice  in  my  goddaughter, 
and  will  send  her  a  coral  and  bells,  which  I  hope  aha 
will  accept,  the  moment  I  get  back  to  London. 

"  My  head  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  confti 
sion,  from  various  causes,  which  I  can  neither  da* 
scribe  nor  explain— but  let  that  pass.  My  employ* 
ments  have  been  very  rural—fishing,  shooting, 
bathing,  and  boating. '  Books  I  have  but  few  here, 
and  those  I  have  read  ten  times  over,  till  sick  ol 
them.  So,  I  have  taken  to  breaking  soda  water 
bottles  with  my  pistols,  and  jumping  into  the  water, 
and  rowing  over  it,  and  firing  at  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
But  why  should  I '  monster  my  nothings '  to  you 
who  are  well  employed,  and  happily  too,  I  should 
hope.  For  my  part,  I  am  happy  too,  in  my  way- 
out,  as  usual,  have  contrived  to  get  into  three  or 
four  perpexities,  which  I  do  not  see  my  way 
through.  But  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  day,  will  deter- 
mine one*  of  them.  # 

"  You  do  not  say  a  word  to  me  of  your  Poem.  I 
wish  I  could  see  or  hear  it.  I  neither  could,  nor 
would,  do  it  or  its  author  any  harm.  I  believe  I 
told  you  of  Larry  and  Jacquy.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  reading — at  least  a  friend  of  his  was  reading- 
said  Larry  and  Jacouy  in  a  Brighton  coach.  A 
passenger  took  up  a  nook  and  queried  as  to  the  au- 
thor. The  proprietor  said  '  there  were  two  '—to 
which  the  arivwer  of  the  unknown  was, '  Ay,  ay— a 
joint  concern,  I  suppose,  summot  like  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.' 

"  Is   not   this  excellent  ?     I  would   not   have 
missed  the  *  vile  comparison'  to  have  scaped 
one  of  the  <  Arcades    bo  et  cantare  pares/     Go 
night.    Again  yours." 


LETTER  CCXLIII. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

"Ncwrtnd  Abbey,  Sept  90, 1814. 
"Bart  to har  who  bog 

Hath  waJnd  the  poat't  rifh  1 
The  girl  who  jure  to  tang 
What  gold  could  amr  bay. 

"  My  dear  Moore,  I  am  going  to  be  married— that 
is,  I  am  accepted,  and  one  usually  hopes  the  rest 
will  follow.  My  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (that  are  to 
be)  you  think  too  strait-laced  for  me,  although  the 
paraxon  of  only  children,  and  invested  wi^h  'golden 
opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men,'  and  full  of  '  most 
blessed  conditions '  as  Desdamona  herself.  Miss 
Milbanke  is  the  lady,  and  I  have  her  father's  invi- 
tation to  proceed  there  in  my  elect  capacity,— which, 
however,  I  cannot  do  till  I  nave  settled  some  busi- 
ness in  London,  and  got  a  blue  coat. 

'  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that  I  really 
know  nothing  certainly,  and  shall  not  inquire.  But 
I  do  know,  that  she  has  talents  and  excellent  quali- 
ties, and  you  will  not  deny  her  judgment,  after 
having  refused  six  suitors  and  taken  me. 

"  Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  against  this, 
pray  do ;  my  mind's  made  up,  positively  fixed,  de- 
termined, and  therefore  I  will  listen  to  reason,  be- 
cause now  it  can  do  no  harm.  Things  may  occur  to 
break  it  off,  but  I  will  hope  not.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  tell  you  (a  secret,  by-the-by, — at  least,  till  I  know 
she  wishes  it  to  be  public)  that  I  have  proposed  and 
am  accepted.  You  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  wish 
me  joy,  for  one  may'nt  be  married  for  months.  I  am 
going  to  town  to-morrow ;  but  expect  to  be  here, 
on  my  way  there,  within  a  fortnight. 

*  If  this  had  not  happened  I  should  have  gone  to 
Italy.  In  my  way  down,  perhaps,  you  will  meet  me 
at  Nottingham,  and  come  over  with  me  here.  I 
need  not  say  that  nothing  will  give  me  greater  plea 
sure.  I  must,  of  course,  reform  thoroughly ;  and. 
seriously,  if  I  can  contribute  to  her  happiness,  J 
shall  secure  my  own.  She  is  so  good  a  person* 
that— that— -in  short,  I  wish  I  was  a  better. 

"Ever,  &c." 


BYR0BT8  WORKS. 


LETTER  CCXLIV. 
ro  thb  commas  o*  •  •  ♦. 


•** 


or,  O*.  ft,  ISU. 

"DBA.B  L*DT  •  •, 

*«  Your  recollection  and  invitation  do  me  groat 
bono? ;  bnt  I  am  going  to  be  *  married,  and  can't 
pome.*  My  intended  is  two  hundred  mile*  off,  and 
the  moment  my  business  here  is  arranged,  I  most 
set  ont  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  happy.  Miss  Milbanke 
is  the  good-natured  person  who  has  undertaken  me, 
and,  of  course,  I  am  very  much  in  love  and  as  silly 
as  all  single  gentlemen  must  be  in  that  sentimental 
situation.  I  have  been  accepted  these  three  weeks ; 
but  when  the  event  will  take  place,  I  don't  exactly 
knew.  It  depends  partly  upon  lawyers,  who  are 
never  in  a  hurry.  One  can  be  sure  of  nothing ;  but, 
at  present,  there  appears  no  other  interruption  to 
this  intention,  which  seems  as  mutual  as  possible, 
and  now  no  secret,  though  I  did  not  tell  first,— 
and  all  our  relatives  are  congratulating  away  to 
right  and  left  in  the  most  fatiguing  manner. 

"  Ton  perhaps  know  the  lady.  She  is  niece  to 
Lady  Melbourne,  and  cousin  to  Lady  Cowper,  and 
others  of  your  acquaintance,  and  bas  no  fault,  ex- 
cept being  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me,  and  that  I 
must  pardon,  if  nobody  else  should.  It  might  have 
been  two  years  ago,  ana,  if  it  had,  would  have  saved 
me  a  world  of  trouble.  She  has  employed  the  inter- 
val in  refusing  about  half  a  dosen  of  my  particular 
friends,  (as  she  did  me  once,  by  the  way,)  and  has 
taken  me  at  last,  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  her.  I  wish  it  was  well  over,  for  I  do  hate  bustle, 
and  there  is  no  marrying  without  some  ; — and  then 
I  must  not  marry  in  a  black  coat,  they  tell  me,  and 
I  can't  wear  a  blue  one. 

"  Pray  forgive  me  for  scribbling  all  this  nonsense. 
Yon  know  I  must  be  serious  all  the  rest  of  my  life, 
and  this  is  a  parting  piece  of  buffoonery,  which  I 
write  with  tears  in  my  eves,  expecting  to  be  agi- 
tated. Believe  most  seriously  and  sincerely  your 
obliged  servant,  "  Btbon. 

"  P.  S.  My  best  rems.  to  Lord  •  •  on  his  re- 
turn." 


LETTER  CCXLV. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

"Oct.  7,1014. 

"Notwithstanding  the  contradictory  paragraph 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  must  nave  been 
sent  by  •  *,  or  perhaps— I  know  not  why  I  should 
suspect  Claughton  of  such  a  thing,  and  yet  I  partly 
do,  because  it  might  interrupt  his  renewal  of  pur- 
chase, if  so  disposed:  in  short,  it  matters  not,  but 
we  are  all  in  the  road  to  matrimony— lawyers  set- 
tling, relations  congratulating,  my  intended  as  kind 
as  heart  could  wish,  and  every  one,  whose  opinion 
I  value,  very  glad  of  it.  All  'her  relatives,  and  all 
mine  too,  seem  equally  pleased. 

"  Perry  was  very  sorry,  and  has  re-contradicted, 
as  you  will  perceive  by  this  day's  paper.  It  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  devil  of  an  insertion,  since  the  first  para- 
graph came  from  Sir  Ralph's  own  County  Journal, 
and  this  in  the  teeth  of  it  would  appear  to  him  and 
his  as  my  denial.  But  I  have  written  to  do  away 
that,  enclosing  Perry's  letter,  which  was  very  polite 
and  kind. 

"Nobody  hates  bustle  so  much  as  I  do;  but 
there  teems  a  fatality  over  every  scene  of  my  drama, 
always  a  row  of  some  sort  or  other.  No  matter— 
Fortune  is  my  best  friend,  and  as  I  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  her,  I  hope  she  will  treat  me  better 
than  she  treated  the  Athenian,  who  took  some 
merit  to  kimselfon  some  occasion,  but  (after  that) 
reek  r*  more  towns.  In  fact,  site,  that  exquisite  | 
goddess,  has  hitherto  carried  me  through  every  I 


Iow»ttw£lbe 


thing,  and  wffl,  I  hope,  now; 
allAer  doing. 

"  Well,  now  for  thee.  Your  article  on  •  •  ia 
perfection  itself.  You  must  not  leave  off  reviewing. 
By  Jove,  I  believe  you  can  do  any  thing.  There  is 
wit,  and  taste,  and  learning,  and  good-honor 
(though  not  a  whit  less  severe  for  that)  in  every 
hue  of  that  critique,        •        •        • 

"  Next  to  your  being  an  E.  Reviewer,  sty  being 
of  the  same  kidney,  and  Jeffrey's  being  such  a 
friend  to  both,  are  among  the  events  which  I  con- 
ceive were  not  calculated  upon  in  Mr. — what's  has 
name's  ?— '  Essay  on  Probabilities.' 

"But,  Tom,  I  say— Oons!  Scott  menaces  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles.'  Do  yon  mean  to  compete  ? 
or  lay  by,  till  this  wave  has  broke  upon  the  defeat 
(of  booksellers,  not  rocks— a  broken  metaphor,  by 
the  way.)  You  ow^ A*  to  be  afraid  of  nobody;  but 
your  mooesty  is  really  as  provoking  and  unneces- 
sary as  a  •  *'s.  I  am  very  merry,  and  have  just 
been  writing  some  elegiac  stanxas  on  the  death  of 
Sir  P.  Parker.*  He  was  my  first  cousin,  bat  never 
met  since  boyhood.  Our  relations  desired  me,  and 
I  have  scribbled  and  given  it  to  Perry,  who  will 
chronicle  it  to-morrow.  I  am  as  sorry  tot  him  as 
one  could  be  for  one  I  never  saw  since  I  was  a  child; 
but  should  not  have  wept  melodiously,  except  '  at 
the  request  of  friends.' 

<«  I  hope  to  get  out  of  town  and  be  married,  but  I 
shall  take  Newstead  in  my  way,  and  yon  must  meet 
me  at  Nottingham  and  accompany  me  to  mine  Ab- 
bey.   I  will  tell  you  the  day  when  I  know  it. 

'•Ever,  Ac 

"  P.  S.  By  the  way,  my  wife-elect  is  perfection; 
and  I  hear  of  nothing  but  ber  merits  and  her  won- 
ders, and  that  she  is  '  very  pretty/  Her  expecta- 
tions, I  am  told,  are  great ;  but  what,  I  have  net 
asked.    I  have  not  seen  her  these  ten  months." 


LETTER  CCXLVI. 
to  mb,  Hmrr. 

**0*L  WlMM. 

"My  Dmab  Hunt, 

I  send  you  some  game,  of  which  I  beg  your  ac- 
ceptance. I  specify  the  quantity  «as  a  security 
against  the  porter;  a  hare,  a    * 


brace  of  partridges,  which  I  hope  are  fresh.  My 
stay  in  town  has  not  been  long,  and  I  am  in  all  the 
agonies  of  quitting  it  again  next  week  on  business, 
preparatory  to  'a  change  of  condition,'  as  it  is 
called  by  the  talkers  on  such  matters.  I  am  about 
to  be  married :  and  am,  of  course,  in  all  the  misery 
of  a  man  in  pursuit  of  happiness.  My  intended  is 
two  hundred  miles  off,  ana  the  efforts  I  am  making 
with  lawyers.  &c,  Ac,  to  join  my  future  con- 
nexions, are  for  a  personage  of  my  single  astd  in- 
veterate habits,  to  say  nothing  of  indolence,  quits 
prodigious !  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  better  than 
your  paper  intimated  lately,  and  that  your  approach 
ing  freedom  will  find  you  in  full  health  to  enjoy  it 
"Yours  ever, 

"  Btbok." 


LETTER  CCXLVU. 


TO  MB.  MOOBS. 

»0*.B\M 

An'  there  1 
make  a  difference  I 
larly  in  vour  case, 

sets  off  for  Durham  next  week,  and  I  ahall  follow 
him,  taking  Newstead  and  you  in  my  war.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  address  Miss  MUbanke  with  these 


j  were  any  thing  in  marriage  that  would 
erence  between  friends  ana  me,  particu- 
ir  case,  I  would  '  none  on't.'    My  agent 


view^batHfelfteiyshattavpswe  a  coBssoeiable 
parti.  All  her  father  can  give,  or  leave  her,  ha  will ; 
and  from  her  childless  uncle,  Lord  Wentworth, 
whose  barony,  it  it  supposed,  will  devolve  on  Ly. 
Milbanke,  (bis  sister.)  •he  hat  expectations.  Bat 
these  will  depend  upon  hi*  own  disposition,  which 
seems  very  partial  towards  her.  She  is  an  only 
child,  and  Sir  Ralph's  estates,  though  dipped  by 
electioneering  are  considerable.  Part  of  them  are 
settled  on  her ;  but  whether  that  will  be  dowered 
now,  I  do  not  know,— though,  from  what  has  been 
intimated  to  me,  it  probably  will.  The  lawyers  are 
to  settle  this  among  them,  and  I  am  getting  my 
property  into  matrimonial  array,  and  myself  ready 
for  the  journey  to  Seaham,  which  I  must  make  in  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

44 1  certainly  did  not  dream  that  she  was  attached 
to  me,  which  it  seems  she  has  been  for  some  time. 
[  also  thought  her  of  a  very  cold  disposition,  in 
which  I  was  also  mistaken— it  is  a  long  story,  and  I 
iron't  trouble  you  with  it.  As  to  her  virtues,  Ac, 
fee,  you  will  hear  enough  of  them  (for  she  is  a  kind 
)f  pattern  in  the  north),  without  ray  running  into  a 
lisplav  on  the  subject.  It  Is  well  that  one  of  us  is 
>f  such  fame,  since  there  is  a  sad  deficit  in  the 
noraie  of  that  article  upon  my  part,— all  owing  to 
tny  *  bitch  of  a  star,'  as  Captain  Tranohemont  says 
jf  his  planet. 

<<  Don't  think  you  have  not  said  enough  of  me  in 
four  artiole  on  *•♦;  what  more  could  or  need  be 
said?        •       •       • 

"  Your-Iong  delayed  and  expected  work— I  sup- 
pose you  will  take  fright  at  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles' 
md  Scott  now.  You  must  do  as  you  like,— I  have 
laid  my  say.  You  ought  to  fear  comparison  with 
none,  and  any  one  would  stare  who  heard  you  were 
jo  tremulous,— though,  after  all,  I  believe  it  is  the 
surest  sign  of  talent.  Good  morning.  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  soon,  but  I  will  write  again,  and  perhaps 
f ou  will  meet  me  at  Nottingham.    Pray  say  so. 

"P.  S.  If  this  union  is  productive,  you  shall 
name  the  first  fruits." 


LETTER  CCXLVIII. 

TO  MB.  HENBT  DBUBT. 

"04.18,1814. 

11  My  Deab  Dbvby, 

14  Many  thanks  for  your  hitherto  unacknowledged 
1  Anecdotes.'  Now*  for  one  of  mine — I  am  going  to 
be  married,  and  have  been  engaged  this  month.  It 
is  a  lqng  story,  and  therefore  I  won't  tell  it, — an  old 
md  (though  I  did  not  know  it  till  lately)  a  mutual 
ittachment.  The  very  sad  life  I  have  led  since  I 
iras  your  pupil  must  partly  account  for  the  offs  and 
m»  m  this  now  to  be  arranged  business.  We  are 
)nly  waiting  for  the  lawyers  and  settlements,  Ac, 
md  next  week,  or  the  week  after,  I  shall  go  down 
to  Seaham  in  the  new  character  of  a  regular  suitor 
for  a  wife  of  mine  own.        *       •       * 

44 1  hope  Hodgson  is  in  a  fair  way  on  the  same 
loyage — I  saw  him  and  his  idol  at  Hastings.  I  wish 
\e  would  be  married  at  the  same  time.  I  should 
ike  to  make  a  party ,— like  people  electrified  in  a 
■ow,  by  for  rather  through)  the  same  chain,  holding 
me  another's  hands,  and  all  feeling  the  shook  at 
>nce.  I  have  not  yet  apprized  him  of  this.  He 
nakes  such  a  serious  matter  of  all  these  things, 
md  is  so  '  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike,'  that  it  is 
luite  overcoming  to  us  ohoice  spirits.      •      *       * 

44  They  say  one  shouldn't  be  married  in  a  black 
»at.  I  won't  have  a  blue  one,— that's  flat.  I  hate 
t  "  Yours,  &o.' 


LETTER  OGUDL 

TO  MB.  OOWBXfc. 

"OatS,  ISM, 

"Mt  Dbab  Cowbll, 

44  Many  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter-* 
the  bet,  or  rather  forfeit,  was  one  hundred  to 
Hawke,  and  fifty  to  Hay,  (nothing  to  Kelly,)  for  a 
guinea  received  from  each  of  the  two  former.*  I 
shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your  setting  me  right  U 
I  am  incorrect  in  this  statement  in  any  way,  and 
have  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  recollect  as  much  at 
possible  of  what  passed,  and  state  it  to  Hodgson. 
My  reason  is  this :  some  time  ago  Mr.  *  *  required 
a  bet  of  me  which  I  never  made,  and  of  course,  re- 
fused to  pay,  and  have  heard  no  more  of  it;  to  pre- 
vent similar  mistakes  is  my  object  in  wishing  you  to 
remember  well  what  passed,  and  to  put  Hodgson  in 
possession  of  your  memory  on  the  subject. 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  in  my  way  through  Cam- 
bridge. Remember  me  to  H.,  and  believe  me  ever 
and  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  CCL. 


TO  MB.  M00BB. 


"Dw.  14, 1814, 


"  My  Dbabbst  Tom, 

*'  I  will  send  the  pattern  to-morrow,  and  since 
you  don't  go  to  our  friend  ('  of  the  keeping  part  of 
the  town  ')  this  evening,  I  shall  e'en  sulk  at  home 
over  a  solitary  potation.  Mt  self-opinion  ases 
much  by  your  eulogy  of  my  social  qualities.  As  my 
friend  Scrope  is  pleased  to  8ay,I  believe  I  am  very 
well  for  a  « noliday  drinker.'  Where  the  devil  are 
you  ?  with  Woolndge,  I  conjecture— for  which  yon 
deserve  another  abscess.    Hoping  that  the  Ameri- 


can war  will  last  for  many  years,  and  that  all  the 
prises  may  be  registered  at  Bermoothes,  believe  me» 
Ac. 

4  P.  8.  I  have  just  been  epmposing  an  epistle  to 
the  archbishop  for  an  especial  license.  Cons!  it 
looks  serious.  Murray  ie  impatient  to  see  you,  and 
would  call,  if  you  will  give  him  audience.  Your 
new  coat !— I  wonder  vou  like  the  color,  and  don't 
go  about,  like  Dives,  in  purple." 


LETTER  C€U. 

TO  MB.  MTOBAT. 

"Dee.  U.  KM. 

'  A  thousand  thanks  for  Gibbon :  all  the  addi- 
tions are  very  great  improvements. 

11  At  last,  I  must  be  most  peremptory  with  you 
about  the  print  from  Phillips's  picture  :  it  is  pro  • 
nounced  on  all  hands  the  most  stupid  and  disagree- 
able possible ;  so  do,  pray,  have  a  new  engraving, 
and  let  me  see  it  first ;  there  really  must  be  no  mora 
from  the  same  plate.  I  don't  much  care,  myself; 
but  every  one  I  honor  torments  me  to  death  about 
it,  and  abuses  it  to  a  degree  beyond  repeating.  Now, 
don't  answer  with  excuses ;  but,  for  my  sake,  have 
it  destroyed :  I  never  shall  have  peace  till  it  ie.  I 
write  in  the  greatest  haste. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  written  this  most  illegibly :  but  it 
is  to  beg  you  to  destroy  the  print,  and  have  another 
*  by  particular  desire.'  It  must  be  d— d  bad.  to  be 
sure,  since  every  body  says  so  but  the  original ;  and 
he  don't  know  what  to  say.  But  do  do  it:  that  is, 
burn  the  plate,  and  employ  a  new  etcher  from  the 
other  picture.    This  is  stupid  and  sulky." 


»  Ba  bad  affved  to  Mail  *m  ■ 


itotftwtw 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


LETTER  CCLII. 


TO  MR.  MtTBBAY. 


«  Klrtjr,  Jan.  6, 11U. 

M  Th*  marriage  took  place  on  the  2d  instant ;  to 
pray,  make  haste  and  congratulate  away. 

"Thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  print.  Let  the  next  be  from  the  other 
of  Phillips — I  mean  (not  the  Albanian,  hut)  the 
original  one  in  the  exhibition ;  the  last  was  from 
the  copy.  I  should  wish  my  sister  and  Lady  Byron 
to  decide  upon  the  next,  as  they  found  fault  with  the 
last.  /  have  no  opinion  of  my  own  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  will,  I  dare  say,  have  the  goodness 
to  furnish  copies  of  the  Melodies,*  if  you  state  my 
wish  upon  the  subject.  You  may  have  them,  if  you 
think  them  worth  inserting.  The  volumes,  in  their 
collected  state,  must  be  inscribed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
but  I  have  not  yet  mustered  the  expressions  of  my 
inscription ;  but  will  supply  them  in  time. 

"  With  many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  which 
have  all  been  realized,  I  remain  very  truly, 

"  Yours, 
"  Bybon.' 


LETTER  CCLIII. 


TO  MB.  XATHAW. 


u7,lSI». 


"Dbab  Nathah, 

'SMurray,  being  about  to  publish  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  my  poetical  effusions,  has  a  wish  to  include 
the  stansas  of  the  Hebrew  Melodies.  Will  you 
allow  him  that  privilege  without  considering  it  an 
infringement  on  your  copyright  ?  I  certainly  wish 
to  oblige  the  gentleman,  but  you  know,  Natnan,  it 
te  against  all  good  fashion  to  give  and  take  back.  I 
therefore  cannot  grant  what  is  not  at  my  disposal. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  on  the  subject.  Bear  Nathan, 
,       ,'*  Yours  truly, 

"  Bybon." 


LETTER  CCLIV. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

"  Halnaby ,  Darlington,  Jut.  IS,  ISIS. 

"  I  was  married  this  day  week.  The  parson  has 
pronounced  it— Perry  has  announced  it— and  the 
Morning  Post,  also,  under  the  head  of  *  Lord  By- 
ron's marriage ' — as  if  it  wore  a  fabrication,  or  the 
puff-direct  of  a  new  stay-maker. 

**  Now  for  thine  affairs.  I  have  redde  thee  upon 
the  Fathers,  and  it  is  excellent  well.  Positively, 
you  must  not  leave  off  reviewing.  You  shine  in  it 
—you  kill  in  it ;  and  this  article  has  been  taken  for 
8ydney  Smith's,  (as  I  heard  in  town,)  which  proves 
not  only  your  proficiency  in  parsonology,  but  that 
you  have  all  the  airs  of  a  veteran  critic  at  your  first 
onset.    So,  prithee,  go  on  and  prosper. 

"Scott's  'Lord  of  the  Isles  is  out— 'the  mail- 
coach  copy '  I  have,  by  special  license  of  Murray. 

"Now  is  your  time; — you  will  come -upon  them 
newly  and  freshly.  It  is  impossible  to  read  what 
you  have  lately  done  (verse  or  prose)  without  seeing 
that  you  have  trained  on  tenfold.  *  *  has  floun- 
dered:. •  •  has  foundered.  /  have  tired  the  rascals 
(i.  e.  the  public)  with  my  Harrys  and  Larrys,  Pil- 
grims ana  Pirates.  Nobody  but  Souther  has  done 
any  thing  worth  a  slice  of  bookseller's  pudding ;  and 
A*  naa  not  luck  enough  to  be  found  out  in  doing  a 


rMa1o4fca,wbkfabea 


raptor*  aim*  bvitfliifdwfof 


„   NowtJbmtisthytiBae— 'Onjoyfoldiy* 
would  not  take  a  knighthooi  far  thy  fdmne.'   Le 

me  hear  from  you  soon,  and  before  mo  ever,  Ac. 
"  P.  S.  Lady  Byron  is  vastly  well.    How  are  Mra. 

Moore  and  Joe  Atkinson's  '(Traces?'    We  mast 

present  our  women  to  one  another.** 


LETTER  CCLV. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

«Ju.U,ltt. 

"  Egad !  I  don't  think  he  is  *  down ; '  and  ny 
prophecy — like  most  auguries,  sacred  and  profime- 
is  not  annulled,  but  inverted.         •        •       • 

"  To  your  question  about  the  *  dog  **— Umah  V- 
my  '  mother  I  won't  say  any  thing  against— that  is, 
about  her ;  but  how  long  a  *  mistress '  tr  fricad 
may  recollect  paramours  or  competitors  (1°**  ** 
thirst  being  the  two  great  and  only  bonds  betwaa 
the  amatory  or  the  amicable),  I  can't  »£-*' 
rather,  you  know  as  well  as  I  could  tell  you.  But,  a 
for  canine  recollections,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by 
a  cur  of  mine  own,  ( always  bating  Boatswain,  tie 
dearest,  and,  alas  !  tne  maddest  of  dogs,)  1  had  o« 
(half  a  wolf  by  the  she  side)  that  doted  on  me  at  tea 
years  old,  and  very  nearly  ate  me  at  twenty.  Vha 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  enact  Argus,  he  bit  my 
the  backside  of  my  breeches,  and  never  would  c*j 
sent  to  any  kind  of  recognition,  in  despite  of" 
kinds  of  bones  which  I  offered  him.  So,  let  Soattey 
blush,  and  Homer  too,  as  far  as  I  can  decide  npa 
quadruped  memories.f 

"  I  humbly  take  it,  the  mother  knows  the  ■  *» 
that  pays  her  jointure — a  mistress  her  mate,  tij  be 
•  *  and  refuses  salary— a  friend  his  fellow,  uJ  w 
loses  cash  and  character,  and  a  dog  his  master,  sw 
he  changes  him.  , 

••  So,  you  want  to  know  about  Milady  and  w- 
But  let  me  not,  as  Roderick  Random  says, « p**** 
the  chaste  mysteries  of  Hymen  'J— damn  the  wort. 
I  had  nearly  spelled  it  with  a  small  A.  I  like  BeU 
as  well  as  you  do  (or  did,  you  villain!)  Bessy-*™ 
that  is  (or  was)  saying  a  great  deal. 

"Address  your  next  to  Scaham,  Stockton-jiB- 
Tees,  where  we  are  going  on  Saturday  (a  ben,  *!' 
the-way)  to  see  father-in-law,  Sir  Jacob,  and  vj 
lady's  lady-mother.  Write— and  write  more  « 
length— both  to  the  public  and 

"  Yours  ever  most  affectionately,      „ 
"JJ. 


LETTER  CCLVI. 


TO  MR.  MOOBB. 


■■  win  awwui  »y  *— »  fwH> 

I  have  heard  from  London  that  you  h»«»J 
Chatsworth  and  all  the  women  full  «'eB*Jj 
musy'G  about  you,  personally  and  po^*"? ;  £, 
in  particular,  that  *  When  first  I  met  thee'  ■***■ 
quite  overwhelming  in  its  effect  I  tolipj 
one  of  the  best  things  you  ever  wrote,  w^ 
dog  Power  wanted  yon  to  omit  part  of  h^*^ 


Mr.  Moon  IhmI  )u*  torn  readfef  Mr.  Sou!*/*  P***  **TU 
and.wkhTCfrreoMtow  Inddeot  In  it,  had  put  tha  feftw* ,«TJ> 
Laid  Byron:-"  I  ahouid  lite  to  know  from  fo*>  wto  «•  «■  "TL^ 
cynic  KM,  vtotfcer  ll  ia  at  aB  prob*hte,  that  «V  dof  (•* "V"!!* 
wfaon  ndtfaer  Ida  own  mcthrr  w  ■**V,m 
to  find  oat    *  <*~*,h  *"~  -vw«i»  m*Ma*  ««*»-  £&•«]  I  w*at  **      .  .» 


donH  ear©  about  Clyaca'  dof ,  S«.-al  ^ 
yo«,  (vba  am  reaovnad  aa  'frieo^of  Iho  dof, 
whether  ouch  a  thtnf  la  piobabk." 

t  IKmJwaalwuitotLfaUiiaaxxB.,ktt«sdL 

JTtalettefHIabWatdtotbaMa. 

%  h  waa  thai  dirt,  aacowOnf  to  Ma  aumaw,  *>.*■ 

afw  and  aatot,  oa*d  feqnaod/  »>  vtonoawa  la*  «•■ 


afdw- 


LBTTBBS* 


82* 


axe  all  regretting  your  absence  at  Ohatsworth,  ac- 
cording to  my  informant—1  all  the  ladle*  quite.  &c, 
&c,  Ac.'    Stmp  my  vitals ! 

"  Well,  now  70a  have  got  home  again— which  I 
lare  say  is  as  agreeable  as  a  *  draught  of  cool  small 
>eer  to  the  scorched  palate  of  a  waking  sot  '—now 
pou  have  got  home  again,  I  say,  probably  I  shall 
lear  from  yon.  Since  I  wrote  last,  t  have  been 
:ransferred  to  my  father-in-law's,  with  my  lady  and 
ady's  maid,  &c,  &o.,  &c,  and  the  treacle-moon  is 
>ver,  and  I  am  awake,  and  find  myself  married, 
tfy  spouse  and  I  agree  to— and  in— admiration. 
Swift  says,  '  no  win  man  ever  married ; '  but,  for  a 
bol,  I  think  it  the  most  ambrosial  of  all  possible 
uture  states.  I  still  think  one  ought  to  marry 
tpon  lease;  but  am  very  sure  I  should  renew  mine 
it  the  expiration,  though  next  term  were  for  ninety 
tnd  nine  years. 

"  I  wisn  you  would  respond,  for  I  am  here  '  obli- 
usque  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis.'  Pray  tell 
ne  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  intriguery,  and 
tow  the  w  s  and  rogues  of  the  upper  Beggar's 
)pera  go  on— *>r  rather  go  off— in  or  after  marriage; 
>r  who  are  going  to  break  any  particular  command- 
nent.  Upon  this  dreary  coast,  we  have  nothing 
tut  country  meetings  and  shipwrecks ;  and  I  have 
his  day  dined  upon  fish,  which  probably  dined  upon 
he  crews  of  several  colliers  lost  in  the  late  gales. 
Jut  I  saw  the  sea  once  more  in  all  the  glories  of 
urf  and  foam,— almost  equal  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
ad  the  interesting  white  squalls  and  short  seas  of 
Archipelago  memory. 

"My  papa,  Sir  Kalpho,  hath  recently  made  a 
peech  at  a  Durham  tax-meeting ;  and  not  only  at 
5urham,  but  here,  several  times  since,  after  dinner, 
le  is  now,  I  believe,  speaking  to  himself  (I  left 
iim  in  the  middle)  over  various  decanters,  which 
an  neither  interrupt  him  nor  fall  asleep, — as  might 
ossibly  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  his  au- 
ience.  "  Ever  thine, 

"  B. 

"  I  must  go  to  tea— damn  tea.  I  wish  it  was  Kin- 
Laird's  brandy,  and  with  you  to  lecture  me  about 
t." 


LETTER  CCLVI1. 

TO  MB,  MUBBAT. 
"Bttbun,  BtoeUoa.vpon-TMo,  Fab.  8, 1813. 

"  Yon  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  making  an 
ccasional  inquiry  at  Albany,  at  my  chambers, 
rhether  my  books,  &c,  are  kept  in  tolerable  order, 
nd  how  far  my  old  woman*  continues  in  health  and 
adustry  as  keeper  of  my  old  den.  Your  parcels 
ave  been  duly  received  and  perused;  but  I  had 
oped  to  receive  '  Ouy  Mannering '  before  this  time, 
won't  intrude  further  for  the  present  on  your  avo- 
ations,  professional  or  pleasurable,  but  am,  as 
sual,  "Very  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLVIII. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

»Peb.4,lSU. 

"  I  enclose  you  half  a  letter  from  *  *,  which  will 
xplain  itself— at  least  the  latter  part— the  former 
efers  to  private  business  of  mine  own.  If  Jeffrey 
rill  take  such  an  article,  and  you  will  undertake  the 
e  vis  ion,  or,  indeed,  any  portion  of  the  article  itself, 
for  unless  pou  do,  by  Phoebus,  I  will  have  nothing 
0  do  with  it,)  we  can  cook  up,  between  us  three,  as 
rretty  a  dish  of  sour-crout  as  ever  tipped  over  the 
ongue  of  a  book-maker.       •       •       •       • 


"You  can,  at  any  rate,  try  Jeffrey's  inclination. 
Your  late  proposal  from  him  made  me  hint  this  to 
*  *,  who  is  a  much  better  proser  and  scholar  than  I 
am,  and  a  very  superior  man  indeed.  Excuse  haste 
—answer  this.  "  Ever  yours  most, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  All  is  well  at  home.  I  wrote  to  you  yes- 
terday." J      ' 


LETTER  CCIX. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

"Fet.  10,1818. 

"  My  Dbab  Thom, 

"  Jeffrey  has  been  so  very  kind  about  me  and  my 
damnable  works,  that  I  would  not  be  indirect  or 
equivocal  with  him,  even  for  a  friend.  So,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  tell  him  that  it  is  not  mine ;  but  that, 
if  I  did  not  firmly  and  truly  believe  it  to  be  much 
better  than  I  could  offer,  I  would  never  have  trou- 
bled him  or  you  about  it.  You  can  judge  between 
you  how  far  it  is  admissible,  and  reject  it,  if  not  of 
the  right  sort.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  interest 
in  the  article  one  way  or  the  other,  further  than  to 
oblige  *  * ;  and  should  the  composition  be  a  good 
one,  it  can  hurt  neither  party,— nor,  indeed,  any 
one,  saving  and  excepting  Mr.  •  •  •  •• 

"  Curse  catch  me  if  I  know  what  H  •  *  means,  or 
meaned,  about  the  demonstrative  pronoun,*  but  I 
admire  your  fear  of  being  inoculated  with  the  same. 
Have  you  never  found  out  that  you  have  a  particu- 
lar style  of  your  own,  which  is  as  distinct  from  all 
other  people,  as  Hafiz  of  Shiraz  from  Hafiz  of  the 
Morning  Post? 

"  So  you  allowed  B  *  *  and  such  like  to  hum  and 
haw  you,  or.  rather,  Lady  Jersey,  out  of  her  com- 
pliment, ana  me  out  of  mine.f  Sunburn  me  but 
this  was  Ditiful-hearted.  However,  I  will  tell  her 
all  about  it  when  I  see  her. 

"  Bell  desires  me  to  say  all.  kinds  of  civilities,  and 
assure  you  of  her  recognition  and  high  considera- 
tion. I  will  tell  you  of  our  movements  south, 
which  may  be  inabout  three  weeks  from  this  present 
writing.  By-the-way,  don't  engage  yourself  in  any 
travelling  expedition,  as  I  have  a  plan  of  travel  into 
Italy,  which  we  will  discuss.  And  then,  think  of 
the  poesy  wherewithal  we  should  overflow  from 
Venice  to  Vesuvius,  to  say  nothing  of  Greece, 
through  all  which — God  willing— we  might  per- 
ambulate in  one  twelvemonth.  If  I  take  my  wife, 
you  can  take  yours ;  and  if  I  leave  mine,  you  may 
do  the  same.  '  Mind  you  stand  by  me,  in  either 
case,  Brother  Bruin.' 

"  And  believe  me  inveterately  yours, 

"B.M 


LETTER  CCLX. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB, 

«Fob.«,lSU. 

4  Yesterday,  I  sent  off  the  packet  and  letter  to 
Edinburgh.  It  consisted  of  forty-one  pages,  so  that 
I  have  not  added  a  line ;  but  in  my  letter,  I  men- 
tioned what  "passed  between  you  and  me  in  autumn, 
as  my  inducement  for  presuming  to  trouble  him 
either  with  my  own  or  *  +'s  lucubrations.  I  am 
any  thing  but  sure  that  it  will  do ;  but  I  have  told 
Jeffrey  that  if  there  is  any  decent  raw  material  in  it, 
he  may  cut  it  into  what  shape  he  pleases,  and  warp 
it  to  his  liking. 
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been  nude  with  vetpect  to  fee  fteqiml  mo  of 
oth  by  bimaetr  and  by  Sir  W.  Sta*. 
f  Venei  to  Lady  Jeney  (eooUlntog  on  oJloskui  to  Lord  Byron),  wkkftj 
Mr.  Moaw  hod  written,  whfle  at  Chi  toworth,  but  ifbtwrta  ikoimjoS 
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BTMHT9  WORKS. 


"  So  you  tee*'*  go  abroad,  then,  with  me  but 
alone.  I  fulljr  purpose  starting  much  about  the 
time  70a  mention,  and  alone,  too. 

e  •  e  •  •  • 

"  I  hope  Jeffrey  won't  think  me  very  impudent  in 
■ending  *  *  only ;  there  was  not  room  for  a  sylla- 
ble, ihave  avowed  *  *  as  the  author,  and  said  that 
yon  thought  or  said,  when  I  met  you  last,  that  he 
(J.)  would  not  be  angry  at  the  coalition,  (though 
alas  !  we  have  not  coalesced,)  and  so,  if  I  have  got 
into  a  scrape,  I  must  get  out  of  it— Heaven  knows 
how. 

"  Tour  Anacreon*  is  come,  and  with  it  I  sealed 
(its  first  impression)  the  packet  and  epistle  to  our 
patron. 

14  Curse  the  Melodies,  and  the  Tribes  to  boot. 
Braham  is  to  assist— or  hath  assisted— but  will  do  no 
more  good  than  a  second  physician.  I  merely  inter- 
fered to  oblige  a  whim  of  Kinnaird's  and  all  I  have 
got  by  it  was  *  a  speech/  and  a  receipt  for  stewed 
oysters. 

" '  Not  meet  '—pray  don'f  say  so.  We  must  meet 
somewhere  or  somehow.    Newstead  is  out  of  the 

S section,  being  nearly  sold  again,  or,  if  not,  is  un- 
habitable for  my  spouse.    Pray  write  again.    I 
will  soon. 

"  P.  8.  Pray  when  do  you  come  out }  erer,  or 
never  ?  I  hope  I  have  mate  no  blunder ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  you  said  to  me  (after  Wordsworth, 
whom  I  first  pondered  upon,  was  given  up)  that 
*  *  and  I  might  attempt  *  •  *.  His  length  alone 
prevented  me  from  trying  my  part,  though  I  should 
nave  been  less  severe  upon  the  Reviewee. 

"  Your  seal  is  the  best  and  prettiest  of  my  set, 
and  I  thank  vou  very  much  therefor.  I  have  just 
been— or,  rather,  ought  to  be — very  much  shocked 
by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  We  were  at 
school  together,  and  there  I  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  nim.  Since,  we  have  never  met — but  once, 
I  think,  since  1806— and  it  would  be  a  paltry  affec- 
tation to  pretend  that  I  had  any  feeling  for  him 
worth  the  name.  But  there  was  a  time  in  my  life 
when  this  event  would  have  broken  my  heart ;  and 
all  I  can  say  for  it  now  is,  that— it  is  not  worth 
breaking.  "  Adieu— it  is  all  a  farce." 


LETTER  CCLXI. 

TO  MB-  MOORS. 

Much  8, 111ft. 

«  Mt  Dbab  Thom, 

«  Jeffrey  has  sent  me  the  most  friendly  of  all  pos- 
sible letters,  and  has  accepted  *  *'s  article.  He 
savs  he  has  long  liked  not  only,  Ac,  &c,  but  my 
1  character/  This  must  be  your  doing,  you  dog — 
arn't  vou  ashamed  of  yourself,  knowing  me  so  well  ? 
This  is  what  one  gets  for  having  you  for  a  father 
confessor. 

"  I  feel  merry  enough  to  send  you  a  sad  song.f 
Tou  once  asked  me  for  some  words  which  vou  would 
set.  Now  you  may  set  or  not.  as  you  like, — but 
there  they  are,  in  a  legible  hand,}  and  not  in  mine, 
but  of  my  own  scribbling  ;  so  you  may  say  of  them 
what  you  please.  Why  don't  you  write  to  me  ?  I 
•hall  make  you  '  a  speech  '§  if  you  don't  respond 
quickly. 

"  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  sameness  and  stagna- 


•  A  Ml,  with  the  head  of  Anown,  whfch  Mr.  Moon  had  ffWan  him. 
f  Tho  nam  enobwl  wen  those  melancholy  oaaa,  now  printed  la  hit. 
from. 

"  Then*!  not  a  Joy  4*  world  aaa  ftva  Ska  that  h  Ukta  away." 

Poem,  p.  Mfc 
I  Tha  MS.  vaa  la  the  haodwritfnf  of  Lady  Byron. 
|  Thcaa  aOuatoaa  to  a  "  apeech  "  am  otmaacftd  with  a  Uttk  iaejfc 
wmth  meodooiof,  which  bad  amojod  oa  both  whan  I  waa  hi  town.    Hawaa 
father  fend  (and  bad  been  always  w,  at  nay  ht  aaatt  hi  hla  auty  fcetm)  of 


turn,  and  sjb>  totally  exetndMincoavnuBmglliefnBU 
—end sauntering"  and  playing  dnH  games  atcsifj 
—and  yawning— and  trying  to  nan  old  Ansa] 
Registers  and  the  daily  papers  aud  gathering && 
on  the  shore— and  watching  the  growth  of  rtunted 
gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden— chat  I  hate  Ba- 
ther time  nor  sense  to  say  more  than 

"Yours  ever  "B. 
"  P.  S.  I  open  my  letter  again  to  put  i  awstte 
to  you.  What  would  Lady  Cork,  or  any  jther  fesi- 
ionable  Pidcock  give,  to  collect  you  and  Jeffrey  iad 
me  to  one  party.  I  have  been  answering  bis  letter. 
which  suggested  this  dainty  query.  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  the  thoughts  or  your  face  and  mine; 
ana  our  anxiety  to  keep  the  Aristarch  in  good  In- 
mor  during  the  early  part  of  a  compotaoon,  tO! 
we  got  drunk  enough  to  make  him  '  a  speech.'  I 
think  the  critic  would  have  much  the  best  of  ns-d 
one,  at  least— for  I  dont  think  diffidence  (I  zoeu 
social)  is  a  disease  of  yours." 


LETTER  CCLXIL 

TO  MB.  MOOBS. 

Muht.1* 

'*  An  event— the  death  of  poor  Dorset-**!  us 
recollection  of  what  I  once  felt,  and  ought  to  hew 
felt  now,  but  could  not— set  me  pondering,  asi 
finally  into  the  train  of  thought  which  you  hive  a 
your  hands.  I  am  very  glad  yon  like  then,  fa  I 
flatter  myself  they  will  pass  as  an  imitation  of  jw» 
style.  If  I  could  imitate  it  well,  I  should  have  » 
great  ambition  of  originality— I  wish  I  could  saw 
you  exclaim  with  Dennis*  «Thaf s  my  thank, #kj 
G— d!  *  I  wrote  them  with  a  view  to  y«w*«isj 
them,  and  as  a  present  to  Power,  if  he  would  »J 
the  words,  and  you  did  not  think  yourself  degrade 
for  once  in  a  way,  by  marrying  them  to  Bwsie. 

"  Sunburn  Nathan !  why  do  yea  always  twit  s* 
with  his  vile  'Ebrew  nasalities  ?  Hsve  I  not  totf 
you  it  was  all  K.'s  doing,  and  my  own  exwnsfr  * 
cility  of  temper  ?  But  thou  wilt  be  s  vtf  laoe* ; 
and  see  what  you  get  for  it.  Now  for  my  w* 
venge. 

<«Depend— and  prepend — upon  it  that  tow  «F* 
ion  of  •  *  's  poem  will  travel  through  one  or  other® 
the  quintuple  correspondents,  till  it  reaches  the  a* 
and  the  liver  of  the  author.*  Your  adventure,  m- 
ever,  is  truly  laughable ;  but  how  could  yoa  be  »*■ 
a  potato  ?  You  « a  brother »  (of  the  quifl)  tooj  «JJ 
the  throne,'  to  confide  to  a  man's  owf^rr 
{who  has  *  bought,*  or  rather  sold,  '  golden  opp> 
ions'  about  him)  such  a  damnatory  parent***1 
'  Between  you  and  me,'  quotha,  it  reminds  rae  «* 
passage  in  the  Heir  at  Law—*  TSte-a-tlte  w»W 
Duberly,  I  suppose '— f  No — tGte-atete  mth/*** 
dred people;9  and  your  confidential  coiamunK*&» 
will  doubtless  be  in  circulation  to  that  amWUi*j 
short  time,  with  several  additions,  sad  in  **«« 
letters,  aU  signed  L.  H.  R.  Q.  B.  dee.,  *H*JL- 

«•  We  leave  this  place  to-morrow,  and  shsllawf 
on  our  way  to  town  (in  the  interval  of  taw$ 
house   there)  at  CoL  Leigh's,  near  NewffljriW 
where  any  epistle  of  yours  will  find  its  w#aw 
way.  .    fc 

" 1  have  been  very  comfortable  here,  K«*enfflgJJ 
that  d-4  monologue,  which  elderly  gentkn*  «■ 


BabmaPud«atoacircamataiwwhfchl»~.~~_--- — 
FlMBdiMf  U««r.  IiiwrWn«»oM(rfihaDaioeT««partw»^»«"*r: 
iff  aatahlUhmem,  (with  whfch  I  haw  ataee  b*a  l*tj  •"^Tv" 
iudnuta  cpnuaction,)  1  had  a»Jd  mbta*^l»l'**t*ilM 


ravemtioa,  and  in  whfch  my  pious  father-in-law 
repeats  himself  cwrr  evening,  save  one,  when  he 
played  upon  the  fiddle.  However,  they  have  been 
very  kind  and  hospitable,  and  I  like  tnem  and  the 
place  vastly,  and  I  hope  they  will  lire  many  happy 
months.  Bell  is  in  health,  and  unvaried  good  hu- 
mor and  behavior.  But  we  are  all  in  the  agonies  of 
packing  and  parting;  and  I  suppose  by  this  time 
to-morrow  I  snail  be  stuck  in  the  chariot  with  my 
chin  upon  a  bandbox.  I  have  prepared,  however, 
another  carriage  for  the  abigaQ,  and  all  the  trump- 
ery which  our  wives  drag  along  with  them. 

"  Ever  thine,  most  affectionately, 
"  B." 


LETTER  CCLXni. 

TO  MB.  1COOBB. 

"  Mann  S7, 1815. 

"  I  meant  to  write  to  you  before  on  the  subjeot  of 
your  loss ;*  but  the  recollection  of  the  uselessnesa 
and  worthlessness  of  any  observations  on  such 
events  prevented  me.  I  shall  only  now  add,  that  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  bear  it  so  well,  and  that  I  trust 
time  will  enable  Mrs.  M.  to  sustain  it  better.  Every 
thing  should  be  done  to  divert  and  occupy  her 
with  other  thoughts  and  cares,  and  I  am  sure  all 
that  can  be  done  wilL 

"  Now  to  your  letter.  Napoleon— but  the  papers 
will  have  told  you  all.  I  quite  think  with  you  upon 
the  subject,  and  for  my  real  thoughts  this  time 
last  year,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  last  pages  of  the 
Journal  I  gave  you.  I  can  forgive  the  rogue  for 
Qtterly  falsifying  every  line  of  mine  Ode — which  I 
take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost  stretch  of  human 
magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  a  cer- 
tain abbe,  who  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Swedish 
Constitution,  and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  ? 
Just  as  he  had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news  came 
that  Gustavus  III.  had  destroyed  this  immortal  gov- 
ernment :  *  Sir,'  quoth  the  aboe,  *  the  king  of  Swe- 
den may  overthrow  the  constitution,  but  not  my 
book!!*    I  think  of  the  abbe,  but  not  with  him. 

•*  Making  every  allowance  for  talent  and  most 
consummate  daring,  there  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal 
in  luck  or  destiny.  He  might  have  been  stopped  by 
pur  frigates*— or  wrecked  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  which 
is  particularly  tempestuous— or— a  thousand  things. 
But  he  is  certainly  Fortune's  favorite,  and 

"  Ones  feirtjr  Mt  oat  an  Ma  party  of  pleasure, 
Tmkbtf  towns  at  his  Bring*  and  crowns  at  bis  Wrae, 
Flora  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Pari*  he  goes, 
Malta*;  balU/or  the  ladies,  and  6mm  to  ah  fees. 

You  must  have  seen  the  account  of  his  driving  into 
the  middle  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  immediate 
effect  of  his  pretty  speeches.  And  now,  if  he  don't 
drub  the  allies,  there  is  '  no  purchase  in  money.' 
If  he  can  take  France  by  himself,  the  devil's  in't  if 
he  don't  repulse  the  invaders,  when  backed  by  those 
celebrated  sworders — those  boys  of  the  blade,  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  the  old  and  new  army.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  dazzled  and  overwhelmed  by 
his  character  and  career.  Nothing  ever  so  disap- 
pointed me  as  his  abdication,  and  nothing  could 
nave  reconciled  me  to  him  but  some  such  revival  as 
his  recent  exploit ;  though  no  one  could  anticipate 
such  a  complete  and  brilliant  renovation. 

"  To  your  question,  I  can  only  answer  that  there 
have  been  some  symptoms  which  look  a  little  ges- 
tatory.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  not  partic- 
ularly anxious,  except  that  I  think  it  would  please 
her  uncle.  Lord  Wentworth,  and  her  father  and 
mother.  The  former  (Lord  W.)  is  now  in  town, 
and  in  very  indifferent  health.  You  perhaps  know 
that  his  property,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand a  year,  wul  eventually  devolve  upon  Bell. 


»*) 

But  the  old  gentleman  has  been  so  very  kind  to  he. 
and  me,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  wish  him  in 
heaven,  if  he  can  be  comfortable  on  earth.  Her  fa- 
ther it  still  in  the  country. 

"  We  mean  to  metropolis*  to-morrow,  and  you 
will  address  your  next  to  Piccadilly.  We  have  got 
the  Duchess  of  Devon's  house  there,  she  being  in 
France. 

I  don't  care  what  Power  says  to  secure  the 
property  of  the  Song,  so  that  it  is  not  complimenta- 
ry to  me,  nor  any  thing  about  'condescending' 
'  noble  authors  '-—both  '  vile  phrases,'  as  Poloni- 
ussays.       •••••• 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  yon,  and  when  yon  mean 
to  be  in  town.  Your  continental  scheme  is  imprae-  * 
ticable  for  the  present.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a 
longer  letter  than  usual,  which  I  hope  will  induce 
you  .to  tax  my  gratitude  still  farther  in  the  same 
way. 

"  Ton  never  told  me  about '  Longman,'  and '  next 
winter,'  and  I  am  not  a '  milestone.'* 


•  Tk*dsatbefbJskAuaridUui«id«,OllfkQ7iaiM«^ 


LETTER  CCLXIV. 

TO  MB.  COLSBIDOB. 

«  Fkeadfllr,  starch  81,  IMS. 

11  Dear  Sib, 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with 
your  request,  though  I  hope  there  is  soil  taste 
enough  left  among  us  to  render  it  almost  unneces- 
sary, sordid  and  interested  as,  it  must  be  admitted* 
many  of  '  the  trade '  are,  where  circumstances  give 
them  an  advantage.  I  trust  you  do  not  permit 
yourself  to  be  depressed  by  the  temporary  partiality 
of  what  is  called  '  the  public '  for  the  favorites  of 
the  moment ;  all  experience  is  against  the  perma- 
nency of  such  impressions.  You  must  have  lived 
to  see  many  of  these  pass  away,  and  will  survive 
many  more — I  mean  personally,  for  poetically  %  I 
would  not  insult  you  by  a  comparison. 

'•  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  suggest  that 
there  never  was  such  an  opening  for  tragedy.  In 
Kean,  there  is  an  actor  worthy  of  expressing  the 
thoughts  of  the  characters  which  you  have  every 
power  of  embodying ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  part  of  Ordonio  was  disposed  of  before  his 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane.  We  have  nothing  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  '  Remorse '  for 
very  many  years ;  and  I  should  think  that  the  recep- 
tion of  that  play  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
highest  hopes  of  author  and  audience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  are  proceeding  in  a  career  which 
could  not  but  be  successful.  With  my  best  respects 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Bybon. 
1  P.  S.  You  mention  my  *  Satire,'  lampoon,  or 
whatever  you  or  others  please  to  call  it.  I  can  only 
say,  that  it  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and 
very  angry,  and  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever 
since;  more  particularly  as  almost  all  the  persona 
animadverted  upon  became  subsequently  my  ac- 
quaintances, and  some  of  them  my  friends,  which 
is  '  heaping  fire  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  forgiv- 
ing me  too  readily  to  permit  me  to  forgive  myseLt 
The  part  applied  to  you  is  pert,  -*nd  petulant,  and 
shallow  enough;  but  although  I  have  long  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  suppress  the  circulation  of 
the  whole  thing,  1  shall  always  regret  the  wanton* 
ness  or  generality  of  many  cf  its  attempted  at* 
tacks." 


badlaJbraad  him  of  my  Intention  to  potato  with  tbt  Mam.  Longman  is 
d»  ensulnf  winter,  and  added  (bat,  in  fhrnf  htm  lab  faaxmatfon,  I  &MM 
Ihadtisaav-*  mo  an  Us*  oafepbar,  -*•  wMajlinf  Jap  is  «,  sataiQa*,- 
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BYRON*  WORKS. 


LETTER  CCLXV. 


TO  MB.   MURRAY. 

"Apt S,  WIS. 

"  Thank*  for  the  books.  I  have  great  objection 
to  jour  proposition  about  inscribing  the  rase,* 
which  is,  that  it  would  appear  ostentatious  on  my 
part ;  and  of  course  I  most  send  it  as  it  is,  without 
any  alteration.  "  Tours,  &c* 


LETTER  CCLXVL 

TO  MR.  MOOBB. 

"April  38,1811. 

"  Lord  Wentworth  died  last  week.  The  bulk  of 
Vis  property  (from  seven  to  eight  thousand  per 
ann.)  is  entailed  on  Lady  MUbanke  and  Lady 
Byron.  The  first  is  gone  to  take  possession  in 
Leicestershire,  and  attend  the  funeral,  Ac,  this 
day.        •        •••••• 

"  I  have  mentioned  the  facts  if  the  settlement  of 
Lord  W.'s  property,  because  the  newspapers,  with 
their  usual  accuracy,  have  been  making  all  kinds  of 
blunders  in  their  statement.  His  will  is  just  as 
expected — the  principal  part  settled  on  Lady  Mil- 
banke  (now  Noel)  and  Bell,  and  a  separate  estate 
left  for  sale  to  pay  debts,  (which  are  not  great,)  and 
legacies  to  his  natural  son  and  daughter. 

"  Mrs.  •  *'s  tragedy  was  last  night  damned.  They 
may  bring  it  on  again,  and  probably  will ;  but  damned 
It  was,— not  a  word  of  the  last  act  audible.  I  went 
(malgrt  that  I  ought  to  have  staid  at  home  in  sack- 
cloth for  unc,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  first  night 
of  any  thing)  to  a  private  and  quiet  nook  in  my 
private  box,  and  witnessed  the  whole  process.  The 
first  three  acts,  with  transient  gushes  of  applause, 
oozed  patiently  but  heavily  on.  I  must  say  it  was 
badly  acted,  particularly  by  *  •,  who  was  groaned 
upon  in  the  third  act, — something  about  '  horror — 
such  a  horror*  was  the  cause.  Well,  the  fourth 
act  became  as  muddy  and  turbid  as  need  be ;  but 
the  fifth— what  Garrick  used  to  call  (like  a  fool)  the 
concoction  of  a  play— the  fifth  act  stuck  fast  at  the 
King's  prayer.  Tou  know  he  says,  <  he  never  weqt 
to  bed  without  saying  them,  and  did  not  like  to 
omit  them  now.'  But  he  was  no  sooner  upon  his 
knees,  than  the  audience  got  upon  their  legs— the 
damnable  pit— and  roared,  and  groaned,  and  hissed, 
and  whistled.  Well,  that  was  choked  a  little ;  but 
the  ruffian  scene — the  penitent  peasantry— and  kill- 
ing the  Bishop  and  the  Princess — oh,  it  was  all 
over.  The  curtain  fell  upon  unheard  actors,  and 
the  announcement  attempted  by  Kean  for  Monday 
was  equally  ineffectual.  Mrs.  Bartley  was  so  fright- 
ened, that,  though  the  people  were  tolerably  quiet, 
the  Epilogue  was  quite  inaudible  to  half  the  house. 
In  short,— you  know  all.  I  clapped  till  my  hands 
were  skinless,  and  so  did  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  was  with  me  in  the  box.  All  the  world  were 
la  the  house,  from  the  Jerseys,  Greys,  &c,  &c, 
downwards.  But  it  would  not  do.  It  is,  after  all, 
not  an  acting  play, — good  language,  but  no  power. 
•  •«««« 

Women  (saving  Joanna  Baillie)  cannot  write  trag- 
edy ;  they  have  not  seen  enough  nor  felt  enough  of 
life  for  it.  I  think  Semiramis  or  Catherine  II. 
might  have  written  (could  they  have  been  un- 
queened)  a  rare  play.  •  •  •  •  • 
"  It  is,  however,  a  good  warning  not  to  risk  or 


*  A  krg*  sepulchral  tin  of  attar,  ptaaantad  by  Lord  Byrea,  nwoafti  Mr. 
Mumy,  to  Sir  Walter  Saott.  It  wu  full  of  daad  roen*a  tonea,  and  had  io- 
Mripuoo*  on  two  akfea  of  (he  baaa.  Om  no  thua— "  The  booea  coutaload  Id 
Sb>  urn  van  frond  fa  eeruln  aadant  atpubana  within  (ha  fend  valla  of 
Afnm  la  tbaiDaoib  of  February  Mil."    The  other  bo*  baan  d»  floa 


write  tragedies.    I  never  had  muck  best  mat  way 
but,  if  I  bad,  this  would  have  cured  me. 

"  Ever,  carissime  Thorn.,  thins, 


LETTER  CCLXVIL 

TO  MR,  MURRAT. 

-Maya.au 

'  You  must  have  thought  it  very  odd,  not  to  mj 
ungrateful,  that  I  made  no  mention  of  the  draw- 
ings,* &c,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tw 
this  morning.  The  fact  is,  that  till  this  moment  I 
had  not  seen  them,  nor  heard  of  their  arrival :  they 
were  carried  up  into  the  library,  where  I  hare  not 
been  till  just  now,  and  no  intimation  given  me  oi 
their  coming.  The  present  is  so  very  magniJiccBt, 
that— in  short,  I  leave  Lady  Byron  to  thank  70a  ft* 
it  herself,  and  merely  send  this  to  apologue  for  • 
piece  of  apparent  and  unintentional  neglect  os  mj 
oVnpart.  «*  Toon,  £crt 


LETTER  CCLXVni. 


TO  MB.  HT7HT. 


"13F 

"Mr  Dear  Hunt, 

"I  am  as  glad  to  hear  from  as  I  shall  be  to  w 
you.  We  came  to  town  what  is  called  late  in  tie 
season ;  and  since  that  time,  the  death  of  Ldf 
Byron's  uncle  (in  the  first  place)  and  her  own  (id- 
eate state  of  health,  have  prevented  either  if « 
from  going  out  much ;  however,  she  is  now  better, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  going  creditably  through  ue 
whole  process  of  beginning  a  family. 

"  I  have  the  alternate  weeks  of  a  private  boxit 
Drury-Lane  Theatre ;  this  is  my  week,  and  I*" 
you  an  admission  to  it  for  Kean's  nights,  Frwf 
and  Saturday  next,  in  case  you  should  like  &  ** 
him  quietly ;  it  is  close  to  the  stage,  the  eotrtttc 
by  the  private-box  door,  and  you  can  go  withom 
the  bore  of  crowding,  jostling,  or  dressing.  I  ** 
enclose  you  a  parcel  of  recent  letters  fr«sP*n,; 
perhaps  you  may  find  some  extracts  th»t  ">? 
amuse  yourself  or  your  readers.  I  haTC  obit  * 
beg  you  will  prevent  your  copyist,  or  printer,  tr» 
mixing  up  any  of  the  English  names,  or  pnnta 
matter  contained  therein,  which  might  lead  to  1 
discovery  of  the  writer ;  and  as  the  Examiner  s 
sure  to  travel  back  to  Paris,  might  get  him  a»» 
scrape,  to  say  nothing  of  his  correspondent  at  how 
At  any  rate,  I  hope  and  think  the  perusal  **£  ajf* 
you.  Whenever  you  come  this  way,  I  «jB  * 
appy  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Lsdy  ByW 
rhom  you  will  find  any  thing  but  a  fine  WTi* 


species 'of  animal  whom  you  probably  do  tot  aK« 
morethan  myself.  Thanks  for  the  'Mask;'  *» 
is  not  only  poetry  and  thought  in  the  WJJ 
much  research  and  good  old  reading  in  your  p** 
tory  manner.  I  hope  you  have  not  giTen  npj«J 
narrative  poem,  of  which  I  heard  you  ^^Jvj 
progress.— It  rejoices  me  to  hear  of  the  *™|j2 
and  regeneration  of  the  •Feast/  setting  m»<£t 
own  selfish  reasons  for  wishing  it  luccet*.  < /* 
you  stand  almost  single  in  your  liking  of '  Ifv^ 
is  natural  that  I  should,  as  being  my  last  and  n*1 
unpopular  effervescence :  passing  by  its  oth«  ** 
it  is  too  little  narrative,  and  too  n»taPDJ*?:T!' 

E lease  the  greater  number  of  readers.  I  "JjJ 
owever,  much  consolation  in  the  exception  «» 
which  you  furnish  me.  From  Moore  I  &**«*" 
heard  very  lately;  I  fear  he  is  a  little  hnmoro* 


Mr.  Mamjr  bad  panmitad  Latfj  Bpva  vfco  IwcN 
SteCiard,  fton  Lonl  Bymft  Foam 
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because  I  sot  a  bay  correspondent ;  but  that  shall 
be  mended.  "  Ever  your  obliged 

"  And  very  sincere  friend, 
"  Byron. 
4 ' P.  S.    '  Politics ! '   The  barking  of  the  war-dogs 
for  their  carrion  has  sickened  me  of  them  for  the 
present." 


LETTER  CCLXIX. 


"  19,  FSeouUJ'  Tem«,  June  12, 1815. 

"  I  hare  nothing  to  offer  in  behalf  of  my  late 
silence,  except  the  most  inveterate  and  ineffable 
laziness ;  but  I  am  too  supine  to  invent  a  lie,  or  I 
certainly  should,  being  ashamed  of  the  truth.  Kin- 
naird,  I  hope,  has  appeased  your  magnanimous 
indignation  at  his  blunders.  1  wished  and  wish 
you  were  in  committee,  with  all  my  heart.*  l£ 
Bcems  so  hopeless  a  business,  that  the  company 
of  a  friend  would  be  quite  consoling, — but  more 
Df  this  when  me  meet.  In  the  mean  time,  you  are 
entreated  to  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Esterre  to  engage 
herself.  I  believe  she  has  been  written  to,  but  your 
influence,  in  person,  or  proxy,  would  probably  go 
farther  than  our  proposals.  What  they  are,  I  know 
not ;  all  my  new  function  consists  in  listening  to 
the  despair  of  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  the  hopes  of 
ELinnaird,  the  wishes  of  Lord  Essex,  the  complaints 
3f  Whitbread,  and  the  calculations  of  Peter  Moore, 
—all  of  which,  and  whom,  seem  totally  at  variance. 
2.  Bradshaw  wants  to  light  the  theatre  with  gast 
tvhich  may,  perhaps,  (if  the  vulvar  be  believed,) 
poison  half  the  audience,  and  all  the  Dramatis 
Persona.  Essex  has  endeavored  to  persuade  Kean 
iot  to  get  drunk,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
ie  has  never  been  sober  6ince.  Kinnaird,  with 
>qual  success,  would  have  convinced  Raymond  that 
ae,  the  said  Raymond,  had  too  much  salary.  Whit- 
jread  wants  us  to  assess  the  pit  another  sixpence, — 

i  d -d  insidious  proposition, — which  will  end  in 

in  O.  P.  combustion.  To  crown  all,  Robins,  the 
uictioneer,  has  the  impudence  to  be  displeased, 
jeeause  he  has  no  dividend.  The  villain  is  a  pro- 
prietor of  shares,  and  a  long-lunged  orator  in  the 
nectings.  1  hear  he  has  prophesied  our  incapacity, 
— «  a  foregone  conclusion,' — whereof  I  hope  to  give 
lim  signal  proofs  before  we  are  done. 

•'  Will  you  give  us  an  Opera  ?  no,  I'll  be  sworn, 
)ut  I  wish  you  would.         •         •         •         • 

"  To  go  on  with  the  poetical  world, — Walter  Scott 
las  gone  back  to  Scotland.  Murray,  the  bookseller, 
kis  been  cruelly  cudgelled  of  misbegotten  knaves, 
in  Kendal  green,'  at  Newington  Butts,  in  his  way 
lorae  from  a  purlieu  dinner — and  robbed — would 
ou  believe  it? — of  three  or  four  bonds  of  forty 
lounds  apiece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  his  grandfather's, 
vorth  a  million  !  This  is  his  version, — but  others 
»pine  that  D'Israeli,  with  whom  he  dined,  knocked 
am  down  wjth  his  last  publication,  '  the  Quarrels 
>f  Authors/ — in  a  dispute  about  copyright.  Be 
hat  as  it  may,  the  newspapers  have  teemed  with 
lis  'injuria  formce,'  and  he  has  been  embrocated 
.nd  invisible  to  all  but  the  apothecary  ever  since. 

*•  Lady  B.  is  better  than  three  months  advanced  in 
ler  progress  towards  maternity,  and,  we  hope,  like- 
v  to  go  well  through  with  it  We  have  been  very 
it  tie  out  this  season,  as  I  wish  to  keep  her  quiet  in 
ier  present  situation.  Her  father  and  mother  have, 
hanged  their  names  to  Noel,  in  compliance  with 
iord  Wcntworth's  will,  and  in  complaisance  to  the 
>roperty  bequeathed  by  him. 

"  I  hear  that  you  have  been  gloriously  received  by 
he  Irish, — and  so  you  ought.  But  don't  let  them 
till  you  with  claret  and  kindness  at  the  national 


>  The  Cumn&tM  of  Managm  of  Dnny-Lane  Thmtn. 


dinner  in  your  honor,  which,  I  hear  and  hope,  is  in 

contemplation.  If  you  will  tell  me  the  day,  III  get 
drunk  myself  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  waft 
you  an  applauding  hiccup  over  the  Channel. 

"  Of  politics,  we  have  nothing  but  the  yell  for 
war ;  and  Castlereagh  is  preparing  his  head  for  the 

Sike,  on  which  we  snail  see  it  carried  before  he  has 
one.  The  loan  has  made  every  body  sulky.  I 
hear  often  from  Paris,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  home  statements  of  our  hirelings.  Of  domestic 
doings,  there  has  been  nothing  since  Lady  D  •  *. 
Not  a  divorce  stirring,— but  a  good  many  in  embryo, 
in  the  shape  of  marriages. 

'*  I  enclose  you  an  epistle,  received  this  morning 
from  I  know  not  whom ;  but  I  think  it  will  amuse 
you.    The  writer  must  be  a  rare  fellow. 

"  P.  S.  A  gentleman  named  D 'Alton  (not  your 
Dalton)  has  sent  me  a  national  poem  called  '  ber- 
mid.'  The  same  cause  which  prevented  my  writing 
to  you  operated  against  my  wish  to  write  to  him  aa 

3>istle  of  thanks.    If  you  see  him,  will  you  make 
1  kinds  of  fine  speeches  for  me,  and  tell  him  that 
I  am  the  laziest  and  most  ungrateful  of  mortals  I 

"A  word  more;— don't  let  Sir  John  Stevenson 
(as  an  evidence  on  trials  for  copyright,  &c.)  talk 
about  the  price  of  your  next  poem,  or  they  will 
come  upon  you  for  the  Property  Tax  for  it.  I  am 
serious,  and  have  just  heard  a  long  story  of  the  ras- 
cally tax-men  making  Scott  pay  for  his.  So,  take 
care.  Three  hundred  is  a  devil  of  a  deduction  out 
of  three  thousand. 


LETTER  CCLXX. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

"JiljT,  181fl. 

4  *  Grata  superveniet,'  &c,  &c.  I  had  written  to 
you  again,  but  burnt  the  letter,  because  I  began  to 
think  you  seriously  hurt  at  my  indolence,  and  did 
not  knqw  how  the  buffoonery  it  contained  might  be 
taken.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  yours,  and  all  is 
well. 

'  I  had  given  over  all  hopes  of  yours.  By-the-by, 
my  '  grata  superveniet '  should  be  in  the  present 
tense ;  for  I  perceive  it  looks  now  as  if  it  applied  to 
this  present  scrawl  reaching  you,  whereas  it  is  to 
the  receipt  of  thy  Kilkenny  epistle  that  I  have 
tacked  that  venerable  sentiment. 

4  Poor  Whitbread  died  yesterday  morning, — a 
sudden  and  severe  loss.  His  health  had  been 
wavering,  but  so  fatal  an  attack  was  not  appre- 
hended. He  dropped  down,  and,  I  believe,  never 
spoke  afterward.  I  perceive  Perry  attributes  his 
death  to  Drury  Lane, — a  consolatory  encourage- 
ment to  the  new  committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
*  *,  who  is  of  a  plethoric  hal>it,  will  be  bled  imme- 
diately ;  and  as  I  have  since  my  marriage,  lost  much 
of  my  paleness,  and, — 'horresco  referens'  (for  I 
hate  even  moderate  fat) — that  happy  slenderness, 
to  which,  when  I  first  knew  jrou,  I  had  attained,  I 
by  no  means  sit  easy  under  this  dispensation  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  Every  one  must  regret  the 
loss  of  Whitbread ;  he  was  surely  a  great  and  very 
good  man. 

44  Paris  is  taken  for  the  second  time.  I  presume 
it,  for  the  future,  will  have  an  anniversary  capture. 
In  the  late  battles,  like  all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a 
connexion, — poor  Frederick  Howard,*  the  best  of 
his  race.  I  nad  little  intercourse,  of  late  years, 
with  his  family,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  but  good 
of  him.  Hobhouse's  brother  is  killed.  In  short, 
the  havoc  has  not  left  a  family  out  of  its  tender 
mercies. 

'  Every  hope  of  a  republic  is  over,  and  we  most 

fo  on  under  the  old  system.    But  I  am  sick  at 
eart  of  politics  and  slaughters ;    and  the  luek 


MO 


BYRON'S  WORKb. 


whicli  Providence  is  pleased  to  lavish  on  Lord  *  •, 
U  only  a  proof  of  the  little  value  the  gods  set  upon 
prosperity,  when  they  permit  such  •  *  •  s  as  he 
and  that  drunken  corporal,  old  Blucher,  to  bully 
their  betters.  From  this,  however,  Wellington 
should  be  excepted.  He  it  a  man,— and  the  Scipio 
of  our  Hannibal.  However,  he  may  thank  the 
Russian  frosts,  which  destroyed  the  real  klite  of  the 
French  army,  for  the  successes  of  Waterloo. 

"  La !  Moore — how  you  blaspheme  about  '  Par- 
nassus'  and  'Moses!'  I  am  ashamed  for  you. 
Won't  you  do  any  thing  for  the  drama  ?  We  be- 
seech an  opera.  Kinnaird*s  blunder  was  partly 
mine.  I  wanted  you  of  all  things  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  so  did  he.  But  we  are  now  glad  you  were 
wiser ;  for  it  is,  I  doubt,  a  bitter  business. 

"  When  shall  we  see  you  in  England  ?  Sir  Ralph 
Noel  (late  Milbanke — he  don't  promise  to  be  late 
Noel  in  a  hurry)  finding  that  one  man  can't  inhabit 
two  houses,  has  given  his  place  in  the  north  to  me 
for  a  habitation;  and  there  Lady  B.  threatens  to 
be  brought  to  bed  in  November.  Sir  R.  and  my 
Lajly  Mother  are  to  quarter  at  Kirby— Lord  Went- 
worth's  that  was.  Perhaps  you  and  Mrs.  Moore 
will  pay  us  a  visit  at  Seaham  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn.  If  so,  you  and  I  (without  our  wives)  will 
take  a  lark  to  Edinburgh  and  embrace  Jeffrey.  It 
is  not  much  above  one  hundred  miles  from  us.  But 
all  this,  and  other  high  matters  we  will  discuss  at 
meeting,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  your  return.  We 
don't  leave  town  till  August 

"Ever,  Ac" 


LETTER  CCLXXI. 


TO  MB.  80THBBT. 


«*pt.lf,MI. 

"  Dbar  Sir, 

«•  <  Ivan  '*  is  accepted,  and  will  be  put  in  progress 
on  Kean'a  arrival. 

"  The  theatrical  gentlemen  have  a  confident  hope 
of  its  success.  I  know  not  that  any  alterations  for 
the  stage  will  be  necessary:  if  any.  they  will  be 
trifling,  and  you  shall  be  duly  apprised.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  should  not  attend  any  except  the 
latter  rehearsals — the  managers  have  requested  me 
to  state  th>s  to  you.  You  can  see  them,  vis.,  Dibdin 
and  Rae,  whenever  you  please,  and  I  will  do  any 
thing  you  wish  to  be  done,  on  your  suggestion,  in 
the  mean  time. 

'<  Mrs.  Mardyn  is  not  yet  out,  and  nothing  can  be 
determined  till  she  has  made  her  appearance— I 
mean  as  to  her  capacity  for  the  part  you  mention, 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  is  not  in  Ivan— as  I 
think  Ivan  may  be  performed  very  well  without  her, 
But  of  that  hereafter. 

"  Ever  yours,  very  truly, 

M  Byron. 

"  P.  8.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  season  has 
begun  uncommonly  well — great  and  constant  houses 
—the  performers  in  much  harmony  with  the  com- 
mittee and  one  another,  and  as  much  good-humor 
as  can  be  preserved  in  such  complicated  and  exten- 
sive interests  as  the  Drury-Lane  proprietary." 


LETTER  CCLXXII. 


TO  ML 

"Stfuattias. 
Dair  Sib, 

"I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  see  the 
acting  managers  when  convenient,  as  there  must  be 


points  oa  which  you  will  want  to  eo&fa;  meshj* 
tion  I  stated  was  merely  on  the  part  of  the  pe 
formers,  and  is  general  and  not  particular  to  ths 
instance.  I  thought  it  as  well  to  mention  it  i 
once-  and  some  of  the  reharsals  yen  will doubtleo 
see,  notwithstanding. 

"  Rae,  I  rather  think,  has  his  eye  onNiriticn  fa 
himself.  He  is  a  more  popular  performer  this 
Bartley,  and  certainly  the  cast  will  be  stronger  witi 
him  in  it ;  besides,  he  is  one  of  the  managers,  ud 
will  feel  doubly  interested  if  he  can  act  in  both  ca- 
pacities. Mrs.  Bartley  will  be  Petrowna;— as  to  tfe 
Empress,  I  know  not  what  to  say  or  think.  The 
truth  is  we  are  not  amply  furnished  with  tngk 
women ;  but  make  the  best  of  those  we  hare-rc* 
can  take  your  choice  of  them.  We  have  all  great 
hopes  of  the  success— on  which,  setting  aside  otto 
considerations,  we  are  particularly  anxious,  u 
being  the  first  tragedy  to  be  brought  out  asee  tfee 
old  committee. 

"  By-the-way— I  have  a  charge  against  toil  Ai 
the  great  Mr.  Dennis  roared  out  on  a  similar  occt- 
•ion—  *  By  Q— d.  that  is  my  thunder ! '  so  do  I 
exclaim  '  This  is  my  lightning ! '  I  allude  to  & 
speech  of  Ivan's,  in  the  scene  with  Petrovna  ik 
the  Empress,  where  the  thought  and  shnost  explo- 
sion are  similar  to  Conrad's  in  the  third  onto  g' 
the  Corsair.  I,  however,  do  not  say  this  to  aceojt 
you,  but  to  exempt  myself  from  suspicion,  u  the? 
is  a  priority  of  six  months'  publication,  on  nj  pjrt 
between  the  appearance  of  that  compositios  isd* 
your  tragedies. 

'*  George  Lambe  meant  to  have  written  to  toe 
If  you  don't  like  to  confer  with  the  manager*  ft 
present,  I  will  attend  to  your  wishet-eo  sti» 
them.  "  Yours  very  troW. 

"Bibos.* 


LETTER  CCLXXHL 


TO  KB.  TA.TXOB. 


"  Dbar  Sir, 


■  IX,  Tampa,  PtaMdBy,  •*>  * l* 


"  I  am  sorry  you  should  feel  uneasy  at  whit  taj 
by  no  means  troubled  me.*  If  your  editor. » 
correspondents,  and  readers,  are  amused.  I  hj*  "J 
objection  to  be  the  theme  of  all  the  ballads  he  en 
find  room  for.— provided  his  lucubrations  »e  *■* 
fined  to  me  only.  . . 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  things  of  this  ktod  to* 
ceased  to  '  fright  me  from  my  propriety  •/ n«  wj 
know  any  similar  attack  which  would  mdocenejj 
turn  again,  unless  it  involved  those  «<»«** 
with  me,  whose  qualities,  I  hope,  are  sseh  »•* 
exempt  them  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  J***.00  *!!. 
will  to  myself.  In  such  a  ease,  supposing  it  "*\ 
cur,— to  reverse  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson.-"  ™f, 
the  law  could  not  do  for  me,  I  would  do  fernf*-* 
be  the  consequences  what- they  might  * 

" I  return  you,  with  many  thanks, Colnua»" 
the  letters.  The  poems,  I  hope,  you  iatendeaitf* 
keep  ;-at  least,  I  shall  do  so,  till  I  hear  the  <f 
trary.  ••  Very  trulr  vow* 


LETTER  CCLXXIV. 

TO  BIB.  MTTCRAT. 


„„,„, , **< 

what  is  more,  will  you  give  fifty,  or  even  r 
pounds  for  the  copyright  of  the  said?  I  haw 


"  Will  you  publish  the  Drury  toe  JlJJW^J 


Aa  attack  m  Levi  «a4  U0j9fm,ht  e»Sj«aaaw*"S* 
Mr.  Taylor  wm  propria**. 


rf«* 
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dertaken  to  ask  yon  this  question  oa  behalf  of  the 
translator,  and  wish  you  would.  We  can't  get  so 
much  for  him  by  tea  pounds  from  any  body  else, 
and  I,  knowing  your  magnificence,  would  be  glad, 
•fan  answer."  "  Ever,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCLXXV. 

TO  MR.  W7BBAY. 

"appear,  una. 

•'  That's  ripnt,  and  splendid,  and  becoming  a  pub- 
isher  of  high  degree.  Mr.  poncanen  (the  trans- 
lator) will  be  delighted,  and  pay  his  washerwoman ; 
ind  in  reward  for  your  bountiful  behavior  in  this 
instance,  I  won't  ask  you  to  publish  any  more  for 
Drury  Lane,  or  any  lane  whatever  again.  You  will 
lave  no  tragedy  or  any  thing  else  from  me,  I  assure 
rou,  and  may  tnink  yourself  lucky  in  having  got  rid 
>f  me,  for  good  and  all.  without  more  damage.  But 
['11  tell  vou  what  we  will  do  for  you,— act  Sotheby's 
[van,  which  will  succeed ;  and  then  your  present 
ind  next  impression  of  the  dramas  of  that  dramatic 
gentlemen  will  be  expedited  to  your  heart's  content ; 
ind  if  there  is  any  thing  very  goodfttyou  shall  have 
;he  refusal ;  but  you  shan't  have  any  more  requests. 

"Sotheby  has  got  a  thought,  and  almost  the 
fords,  from  the  third  canto  of  the  Corsair,  which, 
rou  know,  was  published  six  months  before  his 
xagedy.  It  is  from  the  storm  in  Conrad's  cell.  I 
lave  written  to  Mr.  Sotheby  to  claim  it ;  and,  as 
Dennis  roared  out  of  the  nit,  <  By  G— d,  that's  my 
thunder !'  so  do  I,  and  will  I,  exclaim,  '  By  Q— d, 
that's  my  UahtningP  that  electrical  fluid  being,  in 
act,  the  subject  of  the  said  passage. 

"  You  will  have  a  print  of  Fanny  Kelly,  in  the 
Maid,  to  prefix,  which  is  honestly  worth  twice  the 
noney  you  haw  given  for  the  MS.  Pray  what  did 
rou  do  with  the  note  I  gave  you  about  Mungo  Park  ? 

"Ever,  Ac" 


LETTER  CCLXXVL 

TO  MB.  HUNT. 

» IS,  T«m»,  Ploadflly,  Oct.  7, 1815. 

•My  Dbab Hirer, 

"I  had  written  a  long  answer  to  your  last,  which 
'  put  into  the  fire,  partly,  because  it  was  a  repeti- 
ion  of  what  I  have  already  said,  and  next,  because 
considered  what  my  opinions  are  worth,  before  I 
aade  yon  pay  double  postage,  as  your  proximity 
a}  s  you  within  the  jaws  of  tne  tremendous  '  Two- 
tenny,'  and  beyond  the  verge  of  franking,  the  only 
larliamentory  privilege,  (saving  one  other,)  of 
auch  avail  in  these  '  costermonger'  days. 

"  Pray  don't  make  me  an  exception  to  the  '  Long 
ive  King  Richard*  of  your  bards  in  the  '  Feast.'  I 
o  allow  him*  to  be  'tne  prince  of  the  bards  of  his 
ime,'  upon  the  judgment  of  those  who  must  judge 
lore  impartially  than  I  probably  do.  I  acknow- 
;dge  him  as  I  acknowledge  the  Houses  of  Hanover 
nd  Bourbon,  the— not  the  '  one-eyed  monarch  of 
he  blind,*— but  the  blind  monarch  of  the  one-eyed, 
merely  take  the  liberty  of  a  free  subject  to  vitu- 
erate  certain  of  his  edicts,  and  that  only  in  pri- 
ate.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  yon,  or  your  re- 
taining canto ;  if  both  together,  so  much  the  bet- 
jr.— I  am  interrupted."       •       •      '• 


.  LETTER  CCLXXVH. 


TO  KB.  HTTKT. 

•'04.10,1115. 
"  DBA.B  HUtfT, 

"  I  send  you  a  thing  whose  greatest  value  is  ita 
present  rarity;*  the  present  copy  contains  some 
manuscript  corrections  previous  to  an  edition  which 
was  printed,  but  not  published,  and,  in  short,  all 
that  is  in  the  suppressed  edition,  the  fifth,  except 
twenty  lines  in  addition,  for  which  there  was  not 
room  in  the  copy  before  me.  There  are  in  it  many 
opinions  I  have  altered,  and  some  which  I  retain ; 
upon  the  whole,  I  wish  that  it  had  never  been  writ- 
ten, though  my  sending  you  this  copy  (the  only 
one  in  my  possession,  unless  one  of  Lady  B.'s  be 
excepted),  may  seem  at  variance  with  this  state- 
ment :  but  my  reason  for  this  is  very  different ;  it  is, 
however,  the  only  gift  J  have  made  of  the  kind  this 
many  a  day. 

"  P.  S.  You  probably  know  that  it  is  not  in  print 
for  sale,  nor  ever  will  be  (if  I  can  help  it)  again." 


LETTER  CCLXXVIIL 


"04.9,1811. 

"  My  Dbab  Hunt, 

"  You  have  excelled  yourself,  if  not  all  your  con- 
temporaries in  the  canto  which  I  have  just  finished. 
I  think  it  above  the  former  books ;  but  that  is  as 
it  should  be ;  it  rises  with  the  subject,  the  concep- 
tion appears  to  me  perfect,  and  the  execution  per- 
haps as  nearly  so  as  verse  will  admit.  There  is 
more  originality  than  I  recollect  to  have  seen  else- 
where within  tne  same  compass,  and  frequent  and 
great  happiness  of  expression.  In  short,  I  must 
turn  to  tne  faults,  or  what  appear  to  be  such  to  me : 
these  are  not  many,  nor  sucn  as  may  not  be  easily 
altered,  being  almost  all  verbal;  and  of  the  same 
kind  as  I  pretended  to  point  out  in  the  former 
cantos,  viz.,  occasional  quamtness  and  obscurity,  and 
a  kind  of  harsh  and  yet  colloquial  compounding  of 
epithets,  as  if  to  avoid  saying  common  tilings  in  the 
common  way  *  difficile  est  proprie  communis  dicere,' 
seems  at  times  to  have  met  with  in  you  a  literal 
translator.  I  have  made  a  few,  and  but  a  few  pen- 
cil marks  on  the  MS.  which  you  can  follow,  or  not, 
as  you  please. 

"  The  poem,  as  a  whole,  will  give  you  a  very  high 
station ;  out  where  is  the  conclusion  ?  Don't  let  it 
cool  in  the  composition  You  can  always  delay  as 
long  as  you  like  revising,  though  I  am  not  sure,  in 
the  very  face  of  Horace,  that  tne  '  nonum,'  &c,  is 
attended  with  advantage,  unless  we  read  '  months* 
for  *  years.'  I  am  glad  the  book  sent*  reached  you. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  tho  story  of  its  suppression, 
which  shan't  be  longer  than  I  can  make  it.  My 
motive  for  writing  that  poem  was,  I  fear,  not  so  fair 
as  you  are  willing  to  believe  it ;  I  was  angry,  and  de- 
termined to  be  witty,  and,  fighting  in  a  crowd,  dealt 
about  my  blows  against  all  alike,  without  distinction 
or  discernment.  When  I  came  home  from  the  East, 
among  other  new  acquaintances  and  friends,  politics 
and  the  state  of  the  Nottingham  rioters,  (of  which 
county  I  am  a  landholder,  and  Lord  Holland  Re- 
corder of  the  town,)  led  me  by  the  Rood  offices  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  into  the  society  of  Lord  Holland,  who, 
with  Lady  Holland,  was  particularly  kind  to  me ; 
about  March,  1812,  this  introduction  took  place, 
when  I  made  my  first  speech  on  the  Frame  Bill,  in 
the  same  debate  in  which  Lord  Holland  spoke. 
Soon  after  this,  I  was  correcting  the  fifth  edition  of 
'  E.  B.'  for  the  press,  when  Rogers  represented  to 
me  that  he  knew  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  would  not 

•  A  wgt  of  U»  Engl*  Bu*< 
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be  sony  if  I  en  ppi  eased  any  farther  publication  l 
that  poem ;  and  I  immediately  acquiesced,  and  with 
gTeat  pleasure,  for  I  had  attacked  them  upon  a  fen- 
ded and  false  provocation  with  many  others ;  and 
neither  was,  nor  am  sorry,  to  have  done  what  I 
could  to  stifle  that  ferocious  rhapsody.  This  was 
subsequent  to  my  acquaintance  with  Lord  Holland, 
and  was  neither  expressed  nor  understood,  as  a  con- 
dition of  that  acquaintance.  Rogers  told  me  he 
thought  I  ought  to  suppress  it ;  I  thought  so  too, 
and  did  as  far  as  I  could,  and  that's  all.  I  sent  you 
my  copy,  because  I  consider  your  having  it  much 
the  same  as  having  it  myself.  Lady  Byron  has  one ; 
I  desire  not  to  have  any  other,  and  sent  it  only  as  a 
curiosity  and  a  memento." 


LBTTBE  CCLXXIX. 

TO  MB.  XOOIB. 

«  IS,  Tmee,  PkodHy,  OaL  SB,  WW. 

"  Yon  are,  it  seems,  in  England  again,  as  I  am 
to  hear  from  every  body  but  yourself;  and  I  sup- 
pose you  punctilious  because  I  did  not  answer  your 
last  Irish  letter.  When  did  you  leave  the  *  swate 
country  ?'  Never  mind,  I  forgive  you ; — a  strong 
proof— I  know  not  what— to  give  the  lie  to— 


of  said 


"  You  have  written  to  •  *.  You  have  also  writ- 
ten to  Perry,  who  intimates  hope  of  an  opera  from 
you.  Coleridge  has  promised  a  tragedy.  Now,  if 
you  keep  Perry's  word,  and  Coleridge  keeps  his 
own,  Drury  Lane  will  be  set  up ; — and,  sooth  to  say, 
it  is  in  grievous  want  of  such  a  lift.  We  began  at 
speed,  and  are  blown  already.  When  I  say  •  we/  I 
mean  Kinnaird,  who  is  the  '  all  in  all  sufficient,'  and 
can  count,  which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  committee 
can. 

11  It  is  really  very  good  fun,  as  far  as  the  daily 
and  nightly  stir  of  these  strutters  and  fretters  go ; 
and,  if  the  concern  could  be  brought  to  pay  a  shil- 
ling in  the  pound,  would  do  much  credit  to  the  man- 
agement. Mr.  —  has  an  accepted  tragedy,  •  •  •  *, 
whoso  first  scene  is  in  his  sleep,  (I  don't  mean  the 
author's.)  It  was  forwarded  to  us  as  a  prodigious  fa- 
vorite of  Kean's ;  but  the  said  Kean,  upon  interro- 
gation, denies  his  eulogy,  and  protests  against  his 
part.    How  it  will  end,  I  know  not. 

"  I  say  so  much  about  the  theatre,  because  there 
b  nothing  else  alive  at  this  season.  All  the  world 
are  out  of  it,  except  us,  who  remain  to  lie  in, — in 
December  or  perhaps  earlier.  Lady  B.  is  very  pon- 
derous and  prosperous,  apparently,  and  I  wish  it 
well  over. 

"  There  is  a  play  before  me  from  a  personage  who 
signs  himself  *  Hibcrnicus.'  The  hero  is  Malachi, 
the  Irishman  and  king;  and  the  villain  and 
usurper,  Turgesius,  the  Dane.  The  conclusion  is 
Sne.  Turgesius  is  chained  by  the  leg  (vide  stage 
direction)  to  a  pillar  on  the  stage;  and  'King 
Malachi  makes  him  a  speech,  not  unlike  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's,  about  the  balance  of  power  and  the  law- 
fulness of  legitimacy,  which  puts  Turgesius  into  a 
phrensy — as  Castlcrcagh's  would,  if  his  audience 
was  chained  by  the  leg.  He  draws  a  dagger  and 
rushes  at  the  orator;  out,  finding  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  tether,  he  sticks  it  into  his  own  carcass, 
and  dies,  saying,  he  has  fulfilled  a  prophecy. 

"  Now,  this  is  terious,  dotenriqht  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  gravest  part  of  a  tragedy  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  burlesque.  I  tell  it  you  for  the  honor  of 
Ireland.  The  writer  hopes  it  will  be  represented : — 
but  what  is  Hope  ?  nothing  but  the  paint  on  the 
face  of  Existence ;  the  least  touch  of  Truth  rubs  it 
off,  *nd  then  we  see  what  a  hollow-cheeked  harlot 
we  have  got  hold  of.    I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not 


thfalaatsgnerfadwiftsctfcmbafara.  Batnem 
mind,— it  will  ao  for  the  tragedy  of  Turgesius,  to 
which  I  can  append  it. 

"  Well,  but  how  dost  thou  do  ?  thou  bird,  sot  o! 
a  thousand,  but  three  thousand !  I  wish  toot  friend, 
Sir  John  Pianoforte,  had  kept  that  to  himself,  ud 
not  made  it  public  at  the  trial  of  the  song-seller  in 
Dublin.  I  tell  yon  why ;  it  is  a  liberal  thing  fa 
Longman  to  do,  and  honorable  for  you  to  obtain; 
but  it  will  set  all  the  *  hungry  and  dninerleis  lank- 
jawed  judges  *  upon  the  fortunate  author,  fist 
they  be  d— d !— the  *  Jeffrey  and  the  Moore  together 
are  confident  against  the  world  in  ink ! '  By-the- 
way,  if  poor  Coleridge — who  is  a  man  of  wonderful 
talent,  and  in  distress,  and  about  to  publish  two 
vols,  of  Poesy  and  Biography,  and  who  has  bea 
worse  used  by  the  critics  than  ever  we  were--*2 
you,  if  he  comes  out,  promise  me  to  review  him  fa- 
vorably in  the  S.  B.  ?  Praise  him,  I  think  j» 
must,  but  you  will  also  praise  him  scei/,— of  d 
things  the  most  difficult.  It  will  be  the  making* 
him. 

41  This  must  be  a  secret  between  you  sad  me^u 
Jeffrey  might  not  like  such  a  project—nor,  inM 
might  Coleridge  himself  like  it.  But  I  do  think  h 
only  wants  a  pioneer,  and  a  sparkle  or  two  to  ex- 
plode most  gloriously. 

"  Ever  yours  most  affectwaatelT, 


LETTER  CCLXXX. 

'  TO  MB.  HUKT. 

« 13,  Teiwce,  IVcdflly,  Sept-Od.  *  Hi 

"  My  Dhar  Hunt, 

" Many  thanks  for  your  books,  of  whiek ig« 
already  know  my  opinion :  their  external  spl«w» 
should  not  disturb  you  as  inappropriate— ther  »« 
still  more  within  than  without.  I  take  leave  to  &< 
fer  from  you  on  Wordsworth,  *  freely  "l  *£ 
agreed  witn  you ;  at  that  time  I  gave  him  cratt  sr 
a  promise,  which  is  unfulfilled.  I  still  think  to 
capacity  warrants  all  you  say  of  it  only,  tat  »*w| 
performances  since  « Lyrical  Ballads'  are  shkwv 
inadequate  to  the  ability  which  lurks  within  haa: 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  natural  talent  spQt  c« 
the  '  Excursion,'  but  it  is  rain  upon  n*k5»*frf!| 
stands  and  stagnates,  or  rain  upon  sands, ««» 
falls  without  fertilising.  Who  can  understand  ha  • 
Let  those  who  do,  make  him  intelligible.  1*& 
Behmen,  Swedenborg,  and  Johanna  Southeoje.  * 
mere  types  of  this  arch-apostle  of  mystery  J***? 
ticism.  But  I  have  done,— no,  I  have  not  °*^T 
I  have  two  petty,  and  perhaps  nnworthj,  ob]*** 
in  small  matters  to  make  to  him,  which,  «ta » 
pretensions  to  accurate  observations,  and  Wy 
against  Pope's  false  translation  of  «tbe  mee^ 
scene  in  Homer,'  I  wonder  he  should  hate  frlta  «j 
—these  be  they :— He  says  of  Greece  in  the  b*j« 
his  books,  that  it  is  a  land  of 

"  '  Riotrt,  /krffif  plaint,  and  Mum&if  **» 
Cutler  »  eopo  of  vufagtfed  iky.' 


The  rivers  are  dry  half  the  year,  the  pl»»****' 
ren,  and  the  shores  ttiU  and  tideket  » the  W* 
ranean  can  make  them ;  the  sky  is  MT ^^J. 
variegated,  being  for  months  and  months  but  «£ 
ly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue.'— The  next  *  o»J 
notes,  where  he  talks  of  our  '  Monuments  as*" 
together  in  the  busy,  &c,  of  a  large  town,  a»  «■» 
pared  with  the  *  still  seclusion  of  a  Tarksh  ess* 
tery  in  some  remote  place.'  This  is  pure  stns.  ^ 
one  monument  in  our  churchysxds  there  arc  »*» 
the  Turkish,  and  so  crowded  that  you  jsaiw* «-» 
between  them ;  that  is,  divided  merely  by  » £% 
road ;  and  as  to  *  remote  places/  men  »e«*  T*Lj 
trouble,  in  a  barbarous  country,  to  cany  their  w»» 
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▼ery  far;  they  mmt  hare  lived  near  to  whew  they 
were  buried.  There  are  no  cemeteries  in  '  remote 
places/  except  such  as  have  the  cypress  and  the 
tombstone  still  left,  where  the  olive  and  the  habita- 
tion of  the  living  have  perished. . .  .  These  things  I 
was  struck  with,  as  coming  peculiarly  in  my  own 
way ;  and  in  both  of  these  he  is  wrong :  yet  I  should 
have  noticed  neither,  but  for  his  attack  on  Pope  for 
a  like  blunder,  and  a  peevish  affectation  about  him 
of  despising  a  popularity  which  he  will  never  obtain. 
I  write  in  great  haste,  and,  I  doubt,  not  much  to  the 
purpose,  but  you  have  it  hot  and  hot,  just  as  it 
comes,  and  so  let  it  go.  By-the-way,  both  he  and 
you  go  too  far  against  Pope's  '  So  when  the  moon,' 
&c. ;  it  is  no  translation,  I  know ;  but  it  is  not  such 
false  description  as  asserted.  I  have  read  it  on  the 
spot ;  there  is  a  burst,  and  a  lightness,  and  a  glow 
about  the  night  in  the  Troad,  which  makes  the 
' planets  vivid,'  and  the  'pole  glaring.'  The  moon 
is,  at  least  the  sky  is,  clearness  itself;  and  I  know 
no  more  appropriate  expression  for  the  expan- 
sion of  such  a  heaven— o'er  the  scene— the  plain— 
the  sea — the  sky — Ida — the  Hellespont — Simois — 
Scamander— ana  the  Isles— than  that  of  a  '  flood  of 
glory.'  I  am  setting  horribly  lengthy,  and  must 
stop  :  to  the  whole  of  your  letter  I  say  *  ditto  to 
Mr.  Burke,'  as  the  Bristol  candidate  cried,  by  way 
of  electioneering  harangue.  You  need  not  speak  of 
morbid  feelings  and  vexations  to  me ;  I  have  plen- 
ty ;  but  I  must  blame  partly  the  times,  and  chiefly 
myself:  but  let  us  forget  them.  I  shall  be  very  apt 
to  do  so  when  I  see  you  next.  Will  you  come  to 
the  theatre  and  see  our  new  management  ?  You 
shall  cut  it  up  to  your  heart's  content,  root  and 
branch,  afterwards,  if  you  like,  but  come  and  see  it ! 
If  not,  I  must  come  and  see  you. 

"  Ever  yours,  very  truly  and  affectionately, 

"  Byron, 

"P.  8.  Not  a  word  from  Moore  for  these  two 
months.  Pray  let  me  have  the  rest  of  Rimini.  You 
have  two  excellent  points  in  that  poem— originality 
and  Italianism.  I  will  back  yon  as  a  bard  against 
half  the  fellows  on  whom  you  have  thrown  away 
much  good  criticism  and  eulogy ;  but  don't  let  your 
bookseller  publish  m  quarto— it  is  the  worst  size  pos- 
sible for  circulation.  I  say  this  on  bibliopofical 
authority.  "  Again,  youis  ever, 

"B, 


"  Both  he  and  Colman  were,  as  usual,  very  good : 
but  I  carried  away  much  wine,  and  the  wine  had 
previously  carried  away  my  memory ;  so  that  all 
was  hiccup  and  happiness  for  the  last  hour  or  so, 
and  I  am  not  impregnated  with  any  of  the  conver- 
sation. Perhaps  you  heard  of  a  late  answer  of 
Sheridan  to  the  watchman,  who  found  him  bereft  of 
that '  divine  particle  of  air,'  called  reason, —  *  • 
*  *  *  *.  He,  the  watchman,  found  Sherry  in 
the  street,  fuddled  and  bewildered,  and  almost  in 
sensible.  'Who  are  you,  sir?'f-no  answer. 
1  What's  your  name  ? ' — a  hiccup.  *  What's  your 
name  ?  '—Answer,  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and  impas- 
sive tone,—1  Wilberforce  ! ! ! '  Is  not  that  Sherry 
all  over  ? — and  to  my  mind  excellent.  Poor  fellow ! 
his  very  dregs  are  better  than  the  '  first  sprightly 
runnings '  of  others. 

"  My  paper  is  full,  and  I  have  a  grievous  head- 
ache. 

"  P.  S.  Lady  B.  is  in  full  progress.  Next  month 
will  bring  to  light  (with  the  aid  of  '  Juno  Lucina, 
fer  opemt'  or  rather  opes,  for  the  last  are  most 
wanted)  the  tenth  wonder  of  the  world ;  Oil  Bias 
being 
nintJ 


LETTER  CCLXXXI. 

TO  MB.  HOOJLE. 

"  Ternce,  Piccadilly,  Oct.  31, 1815. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
time  of  duration  of  the  stock  market ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  time  for  selling  out,  and  I  hope  so. 
First,  because  I  shall  see  you  ;  and,  next,  because  I 


.      •  "Leigh-jfc 

shall   receive  certain  moneys  on  behalf  of  Lady  'Qj^pritjinal^jfem,  which  I  think  will  be 
the  which  will  materially  conduce  to  my  comfort,— [You  catrnajje  njf  notion  how  very  well  ii 
T  wanting  (&a  the  duns  say)  *  to  make  up  a  dbjm.' 

"  Yesteraay  I  dined  out  with  a  largeisn  party, 
where  were  Sheridan  and  Colman,  Harr^  Harris  of 
CO.,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Ds. 


Kinnaird,  and  others  of  note  and  notoriety.  £jk$ 
other  parties  of  the  kind,  it  was  first  silent,  thqn 
talky,  then  argumentative,  then  disputatious,  then 
unintelligible,  then  altogethcry,  then  inarticulate, 
and  then  drunk.  When  we  had  reached  the  last 
step  of  this  glorious  ladder,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
down  again  without  stumbling ; — and,  to  crown  all, 
Kinnaird  and  I  had  to  conduct  Sheridan  down  a 
d — d  corkscrew  staircase,  which  had  certainly  been 
constructed  before  the  discovery  of  fermented 
liquors,  and  to  which  no  legs,  however  crooked, 
could  possibly  accommodate  themselves.  We  de- 
posited him  safe  at  home,  where  his  man,  evidently 
used  to  the  business,  waited  to  receive  him  in  the 
hall 


ing  Jhe  eighth,  and  he  (my  son's  father)  the 


LETTER  CCLXXXII. 

TO  MIL  HOOSB. 

"Nor.4,lSlf. 

"Had  you  not  bewildered  my  head  with  the 
'stocks/  vour  letter  would  have  been  answered 
directly,  hadn't  I  to  go  to  the  city  ?  and  hadn't  I 
to  remember  what  to  ask  when  I  got  there?  and 
hadn't  I  forgotten  it  ? 

"  I  should  be  undoubtedly  delighted  to  see  you ; 
but  I  don't  like  to  urge  against  your  reasons  my 
own  inclinations.  Come  you  must  soon,  for  stay 
you  won't.  I  know  you  of  old ; — you  have  been  too 
much  leavened  with  London  to  keep  lone  out  of  it. 

"Lewis  is  going  to  Jamaica  to  suck  his  sugar- 
canes.  He  sails  in  two  days;  I  enclose  you  his 
farewell  note.  I  saw  him  last  night  at  D.  L.  T.,  for 
the  last  time  previous  to  his  voyage.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  is  really  a  good  man — an  excellent  man— he  left 
me  his  walking-stick,  and  a  pot  of  preserved  ginger. 
I  shall  never  eat  the  last  without  tearlaflt  my  eyes, 
it  is  so  hot.    We  have  had  a  devil  «f  a  row  among  ^ 

our  ballarinas :  Miss  Smith  has  been  wronge*.  about     *  ** ' 
a  hornpipe.    The  committee  nave  interfered;  but^* 
Byrne,  the  d — d  ballet-master,  won't  budge  a  step. 
/  am  furious,  so  is  George  Lambe.    Kinnaird4s  very 
glad,  because — he  dofPt  knoWJfjJiy;  and  Mm  very  . 
sorry,  for  the  same,  reason.    To-day  I  diife  with  EfL  c 

— we  are  to  hjfli  Sheridan  aa^^Xoiman  again?  and    _    * 
to-morrow>tince  morefet  Sir  uVHrt  Heafffiote's.   *4?    ^ 

unt  has  written  a  redp^oodjmd 

at  hit 


nor  shouldjffffd  I  not  redde  iVk»As  to  us*  ivu 
en,  whent  art  thou-gsk  ?  *K,you  Chin&.the  ven 
worth  iCJ  would  miner  they  wfJre  cmWhned  in  the 
IrMriffeffldies,  thW  scattered  ab«Mu  in  a  separate 
•Song ;  much  rather.  But  when  Kre  thy  great  things 
out?  I  mean  th.e  Poof  Pos;  thy  Shah  Naroeh. 
It  Livery  kind  nMeffrey  to  like  the  Hebrew  Melo- 
dies. Some  of  the  fellows  here  preferred  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  an<|.said  so ;— '  the  fiend  receive  their 
souk  therefor ! ' 

"I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  Poor,  dew 
Murat,—  what  an  end!  You  know,  I  suppose, 
that  his  white  plume  used  to  be  a  rallying  point  in 
battle,*  like  Henry  the  Fourth's.  He  refused  a 
confessor  and  a  bandage ;  so  would  neither  suffer 
his  soul  or  body  to  be  bandaged.  You  shall  have 
more  to-morrow  or  next  day.  "  Ever,  &cM 


•M 


BYRON'S  WOBKS. 


LETTER  CCLXXXIII. 


TO  XB.  MTSBBAY. 

«'  When  you  have  been  enabled  to  form  an  opinion 
»n  Mr.  Coleridge's  MS.,  you  will  oblige  me  by  re- 
turning it,  as,  in  fact,  I  have  no  authority  to  let  it 
out  of  my  hands.  I  think  most  highly  of  it,  and 
feel  anxious  that  you  should  be  the  publisher ;  but 
if  you  are  not,  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  those  who 

44 1  hare  written  to  Leigh  Hunt,  stating  your  wil- 
lingness to  treat  with  him,  which,  when  I  saw  you, 
I  understood  you  to  be.  Terms  and  time  I  leave  to 
his  pleasure  and  your  discernment ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  I  think  it  the  safest  thing  you  ever  en- 
gaged in.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man  of  business ; 
were  I  to  talk  to  you  as  a  reader  or  a  critic,  I  should 
say,  it  was  a  very  wonderful  and  beautiful  perform- 
ance, with  just  enough  of  fault  to  make  its  beauties 
more  remarked  and  remarkable. 

11  And  now  to  the  last:  my  own,  which  I  feel 
ashamed  of  after  the  others :— publish  or  not,  as  you 
like,  I  don't  care  one  damn.  If  you  don't,  no  one 
else  shall,  and  I  never  thought  or  dreamed  of  it, 
except  as  one  in  the  collection.  If  it  is  worth  being 
in  the  fourth  volume,  put  it  there  and  nowhere  else ; 
and  if  not,  put  it  in  the  fire.  •«  Yours, 


LETTER  CCLXXXIV. 

TO  MIL  M  U3LRAY. 

«  Nov.  U,  1815. 

"  I  return  von  your  bills  not  accepted,  but  cer- 
tainly not  unhonorcd.  Your  present  offer  is  a  favor 
whicn  I  would  accept  from  you,  if  I  accepted  such 
from  any  man.  Had  such  been  my  intention,  I  can 
assure  you  I  would  have  asked  you  fairly,  and  as 
freely  as  you  would  give ;  and  I  cannot  say  more  of 
my  confidence  or  your  conduct. 

"The  circumstances  which  induce  me  to  part 
with  my  books,*  though  sufficiently,  are  not  imtne* 
dtately,  pressing.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
them,  and  there  s  an  end. 

"  Had  I  been  disposed  to  trespass  on  your 
kindness  hi  this  way,  it  would  have  been  before 
now ;  but  1 'am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
declining  it,  as  it  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed 
i  Of  humqA  nature,  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
Which  I  nave  been  accustomed  to  consider  it. 

•  Believe  me  very  truly,  &c" 


♦  ♦       •  -j    LsnCtf  cc b&xxv. 

•  TO  MB.  MURBAT. 

**  ■     .  "DM.»,liW. 

+4  "I  sen*  tome  lines,  written  some  time  aj 
and  intended  aa  jr\  opening  to  tAV '  Siege  of  Cor- 
inth.' I  had  forgotten/them);  and  am  not  sure  that 
they  had  fleMetter  be  left  oaf  now :  on  that,  you 
and  your  syno&qaA  determine.-)*  ^  "  Yours,  &c^J 


jmaoiunrTt  op  letthb*  wbittbw  about  this 

TZMB  TO  MB.  HUBT. 

"  With  regard  to  the  English  Bards  and  8cotch 
Reviewers,  I  have  no  concealments,  nor  desire  to 


have  any.  from  yon  or  yours ,  the  snppwiit«i  oc- 
curred (I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing)  in 
the  manner  stated:  I  have  never  regretted  that, 
but  very  often  the  composition,  that  is,  the  humcta 
of  a  great  deal  in  it.  As  to  the  quotation  you 
allude  to,  I  have  no  right,  nor  indeed  desire,  to 
prevent  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  common  with 
all  other  writers,  I  do  and  ought  to  take  it  aa  a  com- 
pliment. 

"  The  paper  on  the  Methodists  I  redde,  and 
agree  with  the  writer  on  one  point,  in  which  you  and 
he  perhaps  differ;  that  an  addiction  to  poetry  is 
very  generally  the  result  of  *  an  uneasy  mind  in  aa 
uneasy  body ; '  disease  or  deformity  have  been  the 
attendants  of  many  of  our  best.  Collins  mad— 
Chatterton,  1  think,  mad — Cowper  mad — Pope 
crooked— Milton  blind— Gray  (I  have  heard  that  the 
last  was  afflicted  by  an  incurable  and  very  griev- 
ous distemper,  though  not  generally  Known),  and 
others — I  have  somewhere  read,  however,  that  poets 
rarely  go  mad.  I  suppose  the  writer  means  that 
their  insanity  effervesces  and  evaporates  in  •* 


•  H  wwmimiiwi  of  bfa  pw«*Mj  mbutmmmaat  rt  ttfc  tfma,  be  bad  n- 
fsmmA  —  Ii*miIwi  of  fitter  wfcb  bti  bookm,  Oo  bearfaf  OJa,  Mr.  Mump 
SMSMtfl  fcfvuited  hln  lSNL,vfchan  «ojoimno  ibn  •aether  m  of  the 
•m»uDMDt*MMteMhb«Hvtola*fevvwkB(uMi  feat  If  on*  nbv 
•dm  abooU  not  bt  wfldnt,  Mr.  Moirmjr  vu  motf  trndj  to  dkpow  of  the 
•opynffaU  of  ill  hb  put  worta  for  hk  ok. 

•  a»nMM,p.m. 


iay  be  so. 

"I  have  not  had  time  to  attack  your  system* 
which  ought  to  be  done,  were  it  only  because  it  is  a 
system.    So,  by-and-by,  have  at  you. 

11  Yours  ever, 

41  Btmob.- 
Of  '  Rimini,'  Sir  Henry  Englefidd,  a  mighty 
man  in  the  blue  circles,  and  a  very  clever  man  any 
where,  sent  to  Murray,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
eulogy ;  and  with  regard  to  the  common  reader,  my 
sister  and  cousin  (who  are  now  Ul  my  family,  and 
the  last  since  gone  away  to  be  married)  were  in 
fixed  perusal  and  delight  with  it,  and  they  are  *net 
critical/  but  fair,  natural,  unaffected,  and  under- 
standing persons.  Frere,  and  all  the  arch-literati, 
I  hear,  are  also  unanimous  in  a  high  opinion  of  the 
poem." 


LETTER  CCLXXXVI. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

**Jaa.a,MVL 

"I  hope  Mrs.  M.  is  quite  reestablished.  The 
little  girl  was  born  on  the  10th  of  December  last: 
her  name  is  Augusta  Ada,  (the  second  a  very 
antique  family  name,— I  believe  not  used  since  the 
reign  of  Xing  John.)  She  was,  and  is,  very 
flourishing  and  fat.  and  reckoned  very  large  for  ho 
days— squalls  and  sucks  incessantly.  Axe  yon 
answered  ?  Her  mother  is  doing  very  well,  and'  up 
again. 

11 1  have  now  been  married  a  year  on  the  second 
of  this  month— heigh-ho !  I  have  seen  nobody 
lately  much  worth  noting,  except  8  •  *  and  another 
general  of  the  Gauls,  once  or  twice  at  dinner  oat 
of  doors.  S  •  •  is  a  fine,  foreign,  villainous-look- 
ing, intelligent,  and  very  agreeable  man ;  his  com- 
patriot is  more  of  the  petit-maitre,  and  younger, 
but  I  should  think  not  at  all  of  the  same  intellectual 
calibre  w^h  the  Corsican— which  8  *  *,  you  know, 
is,  and  a  cousin  of  Napoleon's. 

"  Are  you  never  to  be  expected  in  town  again? 
To  be  jure,  there  is  no  one  here  of  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred fillers  of  hot  rooms,  called  the  fashionable 
world.  My  approaching  papa-ship  detained  us  far 
advice,  &c,  &c.,— though  I  would  as  soon  be  here 
as  any  where  else  on  this  side  of  the  straits  oi 
Gibraltar. 

"  I  would  gladly— or,  rather,  sorrowfully— comply 
with  your  request  of  a  dirge  for  the  poor  girl  yon 
mention.*  But  how  can  I  write  on  one  I  have  never 
seen  or  known  ?    Besides,  yon  will  do  much  better 


•  llNkdaMatfoMdtotalm.aa 
a  mckocboly  trout  wMch  bad  bat 
wbkh  I  bavo  myorff  ntdeaOwioa  I 
aotforhw."    Jfaow. 


worthy  of  bk  bool  po«m*.  of  «■**, 
occoirod  hi  my  i 
DoaoofteSMMdi 


LETTERS. 


*3o 


yourself.    I  could  not  write  upon  any  tiling,  with 
out  tome  personal  experience  and  foundation ;  far 
less  on  a  theme  so  peculiar.    Now,  yon  have*  both 
in  this  ease;   and,  if  you  had  neither,  you  have 
more  imagination,  and  would  never  faiL 

"  This  is  but  a  dull  scrawl,  and  I  am  but  a  dull 
fellow.  Just  at  present,  I  am  absorbed  in  five 
hundred  contradictory  contemplations,  though  with 
but  one  object  in  view— which  will  probably  end  in 
nothing,  as  most  things  we  wish  do.  But  never 
mind— as  somebody  says,  '  for  the  blue  sky  bends 
over  all.'  I  only  could  be  glad,  if  it  bent  over  me 
where  it  is  a  little  bluer ;  like  the  '  skyish  top  of 
blue  Olympus,'  which,  by-the-way,  looked  very 
white  When  I  last  saw  it.  "  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLXXXVII. 
to  mb.  hunt. 

"Dbab  Hunt, 

"  I  return  your  extract  with  thanks  for  the  peru- 
sal, and  hope  you  are  by  this  time  on  the  verge  of 
publication.  My  penal-marks  on  the  margin  of 
your  former  manuscripts  I  never  thought  worth  the 
trouble  of  deciphering,  but  I  had  no  such  meaning 
as  you  imagine  for  their  being  withheld  from  Mur- 
ray, from  whom  I  differ  entirely  as  to  the  terms  of 
your  agreement ;  nor  do  I  think  you  asked  a  piastre 
too  much  for  the  poem.  However,  I  doubt  not  he 
will  deal  fairly  by  you  on  the  whole ;  he  is  really  a 
very  good  fellow,  and  his  faults  are  merely  the 
leaven  of  his  '  trade '— '  the  trade !  *  the  slave-trade 
of  many  an  unlucky  writer. 

"  The  said  Murray  and  I  are  just  at  present  in  no 
good  humor  with  each  other ;  but  he  is  not  the 
worse  for  that:  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  give  your 
work  as  fair  or  a  fairer  chance  in  every  way  than 
your  late  publishers ;  and  what  he  can't  do  for  it, 
It  will  do  for  itself. 

"  Continual  business  and  occasional  indisposition 
have  been  the  causes  of  my  negligence  (for  I  deny 
neglect)  in  not  writing  to  you  immediately.  These 
are  excuses ;  I  wish  they  may  be  more  satisfactory 
to  you  than  they  are  to  me.  I  opened  my  eyes 
yesterday  morning  on  your  compliment  of  Sunday. 
If  you  knew  what  a  hopeless  and  lethargic  den  of 
duiness  and  drawling  our  hospital  is  during  a 
debate;  and  what  a  mass  of  corruption  in  its 
patients,  you  would  wonder,  not  that  I  very  seldom 
speak,  but  that  I  ever  attempted  it,  feeling,  as  I 
trust  I  do,  independently.  However,  when  a  proper 
spirit  is  manifested  •  without  doors,'  I  will  enaeavor 
not  to  be  idle  within.  Do  you  think  such  a  time  is 
coming?  Methinks  there  are  gleams  of  it.  My 
forefathers  were  of  the  other  side  of  the  Question 
in  Charles'  days,  and  the  fruit  of  it  was  a  title  and 
the  loss  of  an  enormous  property. 

44  If  the  old  struggle  comes  on,  I  may  lose  the 
one,  and  shall  never  regain  the  other,  but  no  mat- 
ter; there  are  things,  even  in  this  world,  better 
than  either.  "  Very  truly,  ever  yours, 

"  B." 


LETTER  CCLXXXVHI. 

"*  KB.  BOOEBS. 

"FAS,  ISM. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me— I  really  returned  your 
took  fox  the  reason  assigned,  ana  no  other,  ft  is 
oo  good  for  so  careless  a  fellow.  I  have  parted 
rith  all  my  own  books,  and  positively  won't  deprive 
on  of  so  valuable  *  a  drop  of  that  immortal  man.' 

**  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  like  to 
all,  though  I  am  at  present  contending  with  '  the 
ings  ana  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'  some  of 


which  have  struck  me  from  a  quarter  whence  I  did 
not  indeed  expect  them.  But  no  matter,  'there 
is  a  world  elsewhere,'  and  I  will  cut  my  way  through 
this  as  I  can.  ^ 

"  If  you  write  to  Moore,  will  you  tell  him  that  I 
shall  answer  his  letter  the  moment  I  can  muster 
time  and  spirits  ?  "  Ever  yours, 

"BwM 


LETTER  CCLX2XIX. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

"Feb.  38,181*. 

41 1  have  not  answered  your  letter  for  a  time; 
and,  at  present,  the  reply  to  part  of  it  might 
extend  to  such  a  length,  that  I  shall  delay  it  till  it 
can  be  made  in  person,  and  then  I  will  shorten  it  as 
much  as  I  can. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  at  war  '  with  all  the 
world  and  his  wife; '  or  rather,  'all  the  world  and 
my  wife'  are  at  war  with  me,  and  have  not  yet 
crushed  me,  whatever  they  may  do.  I  don't  know 
that  in  the  course  of  a  hair-breadth  existence  I  was 
ever,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  situation  so  com* 
pletely  uprooting  of  present  pleasure,  or  rational 
nope  for  the  future,  as  this  same.  I  say  this, 
because  I  think  so,  and  feel  it.  But  I  shall  not 
sink  under  it  the  more  for  that  mode  of  considering 
the  question.    I  have  made  up  my  mind. 

"  By-the-way,  however,  you  must  not  believe  all 

Sou  hear  on  the  subject;  and  don't  attempt  to 
e fend.  me.  If  you  succeeded  in  that,  it  would  be  a 
mortal,  or  an  immortal,  offence^-who  can  bear 
refutation?  I  have  but  a  very  short  answer  for 
those  whom  it  concerns ;  and  all  the  activity  of 
myself  and  some  vigorous  friends  have  not  yet  nx*d 
on  any  tangible  ground  or  personage,  on  which  or 
with  whom  I  can  discuss  matters,  in  a  summary 
way,  with  a  fair  pretext,  though  I  nearly  had  nailed 
one  yesterday,  but  he  evaded  by — what  was  judged 
by  others  a  satisfactory  explanation.  I  speak  of 
ctmrfaz^s— against  whom  I  have  no  enmity,  though 
I  must  aot  according  to  the  common  code  of  usage, 
when  I  hit  upon  those  of  the  serious  order. 

"  Now  for  other  matters— Poesy,  for  instance. 
Leigh  Hunt's  poem  is  a  devilish  good  one— quaint, 
here  and  there,  but  with  the  substratum  of  origi- 
nality, and  with  poetry  about  it  that  will  stand  the 
test.  I  do  not  say  this  because  he  has  inscribed  it 
to  me,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  I  should  otherwise 
have  begged  you  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh.  It 
is  really  deserving  of  much  praise,  and  a  favorable 
critique  in  the  £.  R.  would  but  do  it  justice,  and 
set  it  up  before  the  public  eye  where  it  ought  to  be. 

"  How  are  you  ?  and  where  ?  I  have  not  the  most 
distant  idea  what  I  am  going  to  do  myself,  or  with 
myself— or  where— or  what.  I  had,  a  few  week* 
ago,  some  things  to  say,  that  would  have  made  yon 
laugh ;  but  they  tell  me  now  that  I  must  not  laugh, 
and  so  I  have  been  very  serious— and  am. 

"I  have  not  been  very  well— with  a  liver  com- 
plaint— but  am  much  better  within  the  last  fort- 
night, though  still  under  Iatrical  advice.  I  have 
latterly  seen  a  little  of       *       •        •        •        • 

"  I  must  go  and  dress  to  dine.  My  little  girl  is 
in  the  country,  and,  they  tell  me,  is  a  very  fine 
child,  and  now  nearly  three  months  old.  Lady 
Noel  (my  mother-in-law,  or  rather,  at  law)  is  at 
present  overlooking  it.  Her  daughter  (Miss  Mil- 
oanke  that  was)  is,  I  believe,  in  London  with  her 
father.  A  Mrs.  Charlmont,*  (now  a  kind  of  house 
keeper  and  spy  of  Lady  N.'s,)  who,  in  her  better 
days,  was  a  washerwoman,  is  supposed  to  be— by 
the  learned— very  much  the  occult  cause  of  our  late 
domestic  discrepancies. 

"  In  all  this  business,  I  am  the  sorriest  for  Sir 
Ralph.     He  and  I  are  equally  punished,  though 
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maftMparm  ewes*  rimito  in  our  affliction.  Yet  it  is 
hard  for  both  to  suffer  for  the  fault  of  one,  and  bo 
it  is— I  shell  be  separated  from  my  wife ;  he  will 
retain  his.  "Ever,  Ac," 


LBTTEB  CCXC. 

TO  MB.  HUNT. 

"F*.SS,1M. 
"DBA*  flUBT, 

•<  Tour  letter  would  hare  been  answered  before, 
had  I  not  thought  it  probable  that,  as  you  were  in 
town  for  a  day  or  so,  I  should  hare  seen  you ; — 1 
don't  mean  this  as  a  hint  at  reproach  for  not  call'' 
ing,  but  merely  that  of  course  I  should  have  been 
very  glad  if  you  had  called  in  your  way,  home  or 
abroad,  as  I  always  would  have  been,  and  always 
shall  be.  With  regard  to  the  circumstances  to  which 
you  allude,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
■peak  openly  to  me  on  a  subject  already  sufficiently 
rife  in  the  mouths  and  minds  of  what  is  called  *  the 
world.'  Of  the  •  fifty  reports/  it  follows  that  forty- 
nine  must  have  more  or  less  exaggeration;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  on  the  mam  and  essential 
point  of  an  intended,  and,  it  may  be,  an  inevitable 
separation,  I  can  contradict  none.  At  present  I 
•hall  say  no  more,  but  this  is  not  from  want  of  con- 
fidence ;  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  merely  request  a 
suspension  of  opinion.  Your  prefatory  letter  to 
•  Rimini '  I  accepted  as  it  was  meant,  as  a  public 
compliment  and  a  private  kindness.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  it  may  pernaps  operate  against  yon  as  an 
inducement,  and,  with  some,  a  pretext  for  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  political  and  personal  enemies  of 
both ;  not  that  this  can  be  of  much  consequence, 
for  in  the  end  the  work  must  be  judged  by  its 
merits,  and,  in  that  respect,  you  are  well  armed. 
Murray  tells  me  it  is  going  on  well,  and,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  substratum  or  poetry, 
which  is  a  foundation  for  solid  and  durable  fame. 
The  objections  (if  there  be  objections,  for  this  is  a 
presumption,  and  not  an  assumption)  will  be  merely 
as  to  the  mechanical  part,  and  such,  as  I  stated 
before,  the  usual  consequences  of  either  novelty  or 
revival.  I  desired  Murray  to  forward  to  you  a 
pamphlet  with  two  things  of  mine  in  it,  the  most 
part  of  both  of  them,  and  of  one  in  particular, 
written  before  others  of  my  composing,  which  have 
preceded  them  in  publication ;  they  are  neither  of 
them  of  much  pretension,  nor  intended  for  it  You 
will  perhaps  wonder  at  my  dwelling  so  much  and  so 
frequently  on  former  subjects  ana  scenes ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  I  found  them  fading  fast  from  my 
memory ;  and  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  partial  to 
their  place,  (and  events  connected  with  it,)  that  I 
have  stamped  them  while  I  could,  in  such  colors  as 
I  could  trust  to  now,  but  might  have  confused  and 
misplaced  hereafter,  had  I  longer  delayed  the 
attempted  delineation." 


LETTER  CCXCI. 

TO  MR.  XOORB. 

"M«c*  a,  int. 

"I  rejoice  in  your  promotion  as  Chairman  and 
Charitable  Steward,  &c,  &c.  These  be  dignities 
which  await  only  the  virtuous.  But  then,  recollect, 
you  are  # u>-and-tAtrty,  (I  speak  this  enviously— not 
•f  your  age,  but  the  ■  honor— love— obedience- 
troops  of  mends,'  which  accompany  it,)  and  I  have 
eight  years  good  to  run  before  I  arrive  at  such 
hoary  perfection ;  by  which  time,-^f  I  am  at  all,— 
it  will  probably  be  in  a  state  of  grace  or  progressing 
merits. 

"  I  must  set  you  right  in  one  point,  however. 
The  mult  was  not— sm>,  nor  even  the  misfortune,— 


in  my  •choice'  fazdmfodtootftyaf  oflHwl©] 
not  believe,  and  I  must  say  it,  in  the  very  drees  d 
all  this  bitter  business,  that  there  ever  was  a  better 
or  even  a  brighter,  a  kinder,  or  a  more  amiable  aai 
agreeable  being  than  Lady  B.  I  never  had,  dot  eta 
have,  any  reproach  to  make  her,  while  with  *f 
Where  there  is  blame,  it  belongs  to  myself;  ui  ii 
I  cannot  redeem,  I  must  bear  it. 

w  Her  nearest  relatives  are  a  *  *  •— my  rimm- 
stances  have  been  and  are  in  a  state  of  pit  cm- 
fusion— my  health  has  been  a  good  deal  diiorderd, 
and  my  mind  ill  at  ease  for  a  considerable  pcn«i 
Such  are  the  causes  (I  do  not  name  them  as  exrasai 
which  have  frequently  driven  me  into  excess,  asi 
disqualified  my  temper  for  comfort.  Somethio? 
also  may  be  attributea  to  the  strange  and  dejultar 
habits  which,  becoming  my  own  master  it  an  earif 
age,  and  scrambling  about,  over  anda  through  the 
world,  may  have  induced.  I  still,  howerer,  tank 
that,  if  I  had  had  a  fair  chance,  by  being  placed  is 
even  a  tolerable  situation,  I  might  hare  *oac  rc 
fairly.  But  that  seems  hopeless,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  At  present— except  my  health, 
which  is  better  (it  is  odd,  but  agitation  or  contest  d 
any  kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits  and  crtsc 
up  for  the  time)— I  have  to  battle  with  all  kindi «.* 
messes,  including  private  and  pecuniar? 


unpleasantnesses, 
*  acuities,  &c,  Ac 

"  I  believe  I  may  have  said  this  before  to  joa.- 
but  I  risk  repeating  it  It  is  nothing  to  bear  thr 
privation*  01  adversity,  or,  more  property,  31  ^ 
tune ;  but  my  pride  recoils  from  its  **#«"** 
However,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  sain*  pri» 
which  will,  I  think,  buckler  me  through  **J 
thing.  If  my  heart  could  have  been  broke*,  it 
would  have  been  so  years  ago,  and  by  create  m* 
afflicting  than  these. 

••  I  agree  with  you  (to  turn  from  this  topic  to  wr 
shop)  that  I  have  written  too  much.  The  last 
things  were,  however,  published  very  reluctantly 
me,  and  for  reasons  I  will  explain  when  me  nset 
I  know  not  why  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  ***"** 
scene*,  except  that  I  find  them  fading,  or  «*/***!•' 
(if  such  a  word  may  be)  in  my  memory,  in  the 
midst  of  present  turbulence  and  pressure,  and  I  »j 
anxious  to  stamp  before  the  die  was  worn  out* 
now  break  it.  With  those  countries,  and  ««■ 
connected  with  them,  ail  my  really  poetical  feebnfl 
begin  and  end.  Were  I  to  try,  I  could  suhe  sodt 
ing  of  any  other  subject,  and  that  I  have  apptftW 
exhausted.  ■  Wo  to  him,  •  says  Voltaire, '  «*»  *** 
all  he  could  say  on  any  subject/  There  y  »■* 
on  which,  perhaps,  I  could  nave  said  rtul  ■*• 
but  I  leave  them  all,  and  not  too  soon.  .. 

41  Do  you  remember  the  lines  I  sent  yon  earl?  u» 
year,  which  you  still  have  ?  I  don't  wish  (Jw  *»• 
Fitxgerald,  in  the  Morning  Post)  to  claim  the  el* 
acter  of  *  Vates*  in  all  its  translation!;  W*" 
they  not  a  little  prophetic  ?  I  mean  those  »■ 
ning  'There's  not  a  joy  the  world  «W,**"*T 
on  which  I  rather  pique  myself  as  being  the  tr** 
though  the  most  melancholy,  I  ever  wrote.       . 

"What  a  scrawl  have  I  sent  you!  Yon»7*~ 
ing  of  yourself,  except  that  you  are  a  I*****"* 
churchwarden,  and  an  encourager  of  ■MJ*f^|T 
When  are  you  out }  and  how  is  your  taw* ft 
child  is  very  well  and  flourishing,  I  bear;  W ' 
must  see  also.  I  feel  no  disposition  w.1*5*?*^ 
the  contagion  of  its  grandmother's  society,  ts«- 
I  am  unwilling  to  take  it  from  the  mother*.  " 
weaned,  however,  and  something  about  it  nj* 
decided.  ••Bm.«* 


[The  letter  that  follows  was  in 


too* 


received  from  Mr.  Murray,  in  which  he  h««  "*jj 
him  a  draft  for  a  thousand  guineas  *^.r<L 
right  of  his  two  poems,  the  Siege  of  Corn**  »- 
Parisina.]  ^ 
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TO  ME.  MUBBAY. 


"J«a.9,UM. 


M  Your  offer  it  liberal  in  the  extreme,  (you  see  I 
ate  the  word  to  you  and  o/you,  though  I  would  not 
content  to  your  using  it  of  yourtelf  to  Mr.  ****,) 
and  much  more  than  the  two  poemt  can  possibly  be 
worth ;  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You 
are  mott  welcome  to  them  at  additions  to  the  col- 
lected volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectation 
on  my  part  whatever.  But  I  cannot  content  to 
their  separate  publication.  I  do  not  like  to  risk 
any  fame  (whether  merited  or  not)  which  I  have 
been  favored  with,  upon  compositions  which  I  do 
not  feel  to  be  at  all  equal  to  my  own  notions  of 
what  they  should  be,  (and  at  I  natter  myself  tome 
have  been,  here  and  there,)  though  they  mar  do 
very  well  at  things  without  pretention,  to  add  to 
the  publication  with  the  lighter  pieces. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  handwriting  waa  a  fa- 
vorable omen  of  the  morals  of  the  piece :  but  you 
must  not  trust  to  that,  for  my  copyist  would  write 
out  any  thing  I  desired  in  all  the  ignorance  of  inno- 
cence— I  hope,  however,  in  this  instance,  with  no 
great  peril  to  either. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  your  draft  torn,  for  fear 
of  accidents  by  the  way— I  with  you  would  not 
throw  temptation  in  mine.  It  it  not  from  a  disdain 
of  the  universal  idol,  not  from  a  present  superfluity 
of  his  treasures,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refute  to 
worship  him ;  but  what  it  right  it  right,  and  mutt 
not  yield  to  circumstances." 


LETTER  CCXCIII. 

TO  MB-  SOGERS. 

"Itb.Sf,ISM. 

*« 1  wrote  to  you  hastily  this  morning  by  Murray, 
to  say  that  I  was  glad  to  do  as  Mackintosh  and  you 
suggested  about  Mr.  *  •.  It  occurs  to  me  now, 
that  as  I  have  never  teen  Mr. ••but  once,  and 
consequently  have  no  claim  to  his  acquaintance, 
that  you  or  sir  J.  had  better  arrange  it  with  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  least  offensive  to  his 
feelings,  and  so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
officiouanets  nor  obtrusion  on  my  part.  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  do  this,  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
do  any  thing  by  him  that  may  be  deemed  indelicate. 
The  sum  Murray  offered  and  offers  was  and  is  one 
thousand  and  fifty  pounds:  this  I  refuted  before, 
because  I  thought  it  more  than  the  two  things  were 
worth  to  Murray,  and  from  other  objections,  which 
are  of  no  consequence.  I  have,  however,  closed 
with  M.,  in  consequence  of  Sir  J.'s  and  your  sug- 
gestion, and  propose  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds 
to  be  transferred  to  Mr.  •  •  in  tuch  manner  at  may 
seem  best  to  your  friend, — the  remainder  I  think  of 
for  other  purposes. 

"  As  Murray  hat  offered  the  money  down  for  the 
copyrights,  it  may  be  done  directly.  I  am  ready  to 
sign  and  teal  immediately,  and  perhaps  it  had  better 
not  be  delayed.  I  shall  feel  very  glad  if  it  can  be 
of  any  use  to  •  • ;  only  don't  let  nim  be  plagued, 
nor  think  himself  obliged  and  all  that,  which  makes 
people  hate  one  another,  &c. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 


LETTER  CCXCIV. 

TO  MB.  XTTBBAT. 

"F*.9,!Sjt. 

"  When  the  sum  offered  by  you,  and  even  preued 
by  you,  waa  declined,  it  waa  with  reference  to  a  sep- 
arate publication,  at  you  know  and  I  know*    That 


it  was  large,  I  admitted  and  admit;  and  that  made 

Krt  of  my  consideration  in  refuting  it,  till  I  knew 
tter  what  you  were  likely  to  make  of  it.  With 
regard  to  what  it  past,  or  is  to  pass,  about  Mr.  *  ♦, 
the  case  it  in  no  respect  different  from  the  transfer 
of  former  copyrights  to  Mr.  Dallas.  Had  I  taken 
you  at  your  word,  that  is,  taken  your  money,  I 
might  have  used  it  as  I  pleased ;  and  it  could  be  in 
no  respect  different  to  you  whether  I  paid  it  to  a 
w — ,  or  a  hospital,  or  assisted  a  man  of  talent  in 
distress.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  this :  you 
offered  more  than  the  poems  are  worth.  I  said  wo, 
and  I  think  to ;  but  you  know,  or  at  least  ought  to 
know,  your  own  business  best ;  and  when  you  recol- 
lect what  passed  between  you  and  me  upon  pecu- 
niary subjects  before  this  occurred,  you  will  acquit 
me  of  any  wish  to  take  advantage  of  yoor  impru- 
dence. 

"  The  things  in  question  shall  not  be  published  at 
all,  and  there  it  an  end  of  the  matter. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXCV 


TO    MB.   MUBBAY. 


11 1  tent  to  you  to-day  for  this  reason— the  books 
you  purchased  are  again  seised,  and,  as  matters 
stand,  had  much  better  be  sold  at  once  by  public 
auction.  I  wish  to  see  you,  to  return  your  bill  for 
them ;  which,  thank  God,  is  neither  due  nor  paid. 
That  part,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  being  set- 
tled, (which  it  can  be,  and  shall  be,  when  I  see  you 
to-morrow.)  I  have  no  further  delicacy  about  the 
matter.  This  it  about  the  tenth  execution  in  at 
many  months ;  so  I  am  pretty  well  hardened ;  but 
it  is  fit  I  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  forefather's 
extravagance  and  my  own ;  and  whatever  my  faults 
may  be,  I  suppose  they  will  be  pretty  well  explained 
in  time— or  eternity.  "  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  knew  nothing 
till  this  day  of  the  new  seizure.  I  had  released 
them  from  former  ones,  and  thought,  when  you 
took  them,  that  they  were  yours. 

"  You  thall  have  your  bill  again  to-morrow  " 


LETTER  CCXCVI. 

TO  MR.  MUBBAY. 

'TAJ,  WW. 

14 1  tent  for  '  Marmion,'  which  I  return,  because 
it  occurred  to  me,  there  might  be  a  resemblance 
between  part  of  '  Parisina '  and  a  similar  scene  m 
canto  II.  of  *  Marmion.'  I  fear  there  is.  though  I 
never  thought  of  it  before,  and  could  hardly  wish  to 
imitate  that  which  is  inimitable.  I  wish  you  would 
ask  Mr.  Gifford  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing 
upon  it ; — I  had  completed  the  story  on  the  passage 
from  Gibbon,  which  indeed  leads  to  a  like  scene 
naturally,  without  a  thought  of  the  kind:  but  it 
comes  upon  me  not  very  comfortably. 

"  There  are  a  few  words  and  phrases  I  want  to 
alter  in  the  MS.,  and  should  like  to  do  it  before  you 
print,  and  will  return  it  in  an  hour. 

41  Yours  ever. 


LETTER  CCXCYTJ. 


TO  KB.  KT/BBAY. 


«F*.St,l 


•  *  •  •  • 

"To  return  to  our  business    your  epistles  art 
vastly  agreeable.    With  regard  to  the  observationt 


BYROH'8  WOBKS. 


en  carelessness,  fto.t  I  think,  with  all  humility, 
that  the  gentle  reader  has  considered  a  rather  un- 
common, and  designedly  irregular,  versification  for 
haste  and  negligence.  The  measure  is  not  that  of 
any  of  the  other  poems,  which  (I  believe)  were 
allowed  to  be  tolerably  correct,  according  to  Bysshe 
and  the  fingers— or  ears — by  which  bards  write,  and 
readers  reckon.  Great  part  of  the  *  Siege '  is  in 
(I  think)  what  the  learned  called  Anapests,  (though 
I  am  not  sure,  beinff  heinously  forgetful  of  my 
metres  and  my  '  Graaus/)  and  many  of  the  lines 
Intentionally  longer  or  shorter  than  its  rhyming 
companion ;  and  rhyme  also  occurring  at  greater  or 
less  intervals  of  caprice  or  convenience. 

"  I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  is  right  or  good,  but 
merely  that  I  couldf  have  been  smoother,  had  it 
appeared  to  me  of  advantage ;  and  that  I  was  not 
otherwise  without  being  aware  of  the  deviation, 
though  I  now  feel  sorry  for  it,  as  I  would  undoubt- 
edly rather  please  than  not.  My  wish  has  been  to 
try  at  something  different  from  my  former  efforts ; 
as  I  endeavored  to  make  them  differ  from  each 
other.  The  versification  of  the  '  Corsair '  is  not 
that  of  *  Lara ; '  nor  the  *  Giaour '  that  of  the 
'Bride;'  'Childe  Harold*  is  again  varied  from 
these ;  and  I  strove  to  vary  the  last  somewhat 
from  all  of  the  others. 

41  Excuse  all  this  d— d  nonsense  and  egotism. 
The  fact  is,  that  I  am  rather  tiring  to  think  on  the 
subject  of  this  note,  than  really  thinking  on  it. — I 
did  not  know  you  had  called :  you  are  always  ad- 
mitted and  welcome  when  you  choose. 

"Yours,  &c,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  You  need  not  be  in  any  apprehension  or 
grief  on  my  account :  were  I  to  be  beaten  down  by 
the  world  and  its  inheritors,  I  should  have  suc- 
cumbed to  many  things  years  ago.  You  must  not 
mistake  my  not  bullying  for  dejection ;  nor  imagine 
that  because  I  feel,  I  am  too  faint :— but  enough  for 
the  present. 

"lam  sorry  for  Sotheby's  row.  What  the  devil 
is  it  about  ?  I  thought  it  all  settled :  and  if  I  can 
do  any  thing  about  him  or  Ivan  still,  I  am  ready 
and  willing.  I  do  not  think  it  proper  for  me  just 
now  to  be  much  behind  the  scenes,  bat  I  will  see 
the  committee  and  move  upon  it,  if  Sotheby  likes. 

"  If  you  see  Mr.  Sotheby,  will  you  tell  him  that  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  getting  Mr.  Sotheby's 
note,  and  have,  I  hope,  done  what  Mr.  S.  wished  on 
that  subject?" 


in  my  boat  round  the  lake;  and  I  eaelose  yos  i 
sprig  of  Gibbon's  acacia  and  some  rose  leares  fro* 
his  garden,  which,  with  part  of  Jus  house,  I  km 
just  seen.  You  will  find  honorable  mention,  in  hi 
Life,  made  of  this  '  acacia,'  when  he  walked  cat  a 
the  night  of  concluding  his  history,  the  garda 
and  aummer-houte,  where  he  composed,  are  k- 
glected,  and  the  last  utterly  decayed;  bat  they  stffl 
show  it  as  his  « cabinet,'  and  seem  perfectly  aim 
of  his  memory. 

"  My  route,  through  Flanders,  and  by  the  Kb* 
to  Switzerland,  was  all  I  expected  and  more. 

'*  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground,  win 
the  Heloise  before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degnt 
that  I  cannot  express  with  the  foroe  and  aerate? 
of  his  descriptions,  and  the  beauty  of  their  realm. 
Meillerie,  Clarens,  and  Vevay,  and  the  Chateau  a 
Chill  on,  are  places  of  which  I  shall  a»y  little,  be- 
cause  all  I  could  say  must  fall  short  of  the  impr* 
sions  they  stamp.* 

•*  Three  days  ago,  we  were  nearly  wrecked  ia » 
squall  off  Meillerie,  and  driven  to  snore.  I  ran  » 
risk,  being  so  near  the  rocks,  and  a  good  swimae; 
but  our  party  were  wet,  and  incommoded  a  cwd 
deal.  The  wind  was  strong  enough  to  blow  don 
some  trees,  as  we  found  at  landing ;  howew,  all » 
righted  and  right,  and  we  are  thus  far  on  our  Rtcm 

"  Dr.  Polidori  is  not  here,  but  at  Diodati.  led 
behind  in  the  hospital  with  a  sprained  ankle,  vhk& 
he  acquired  in  tumbling  from  a  wall— he  can't  iaaf 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are  well,  and  ha* 
received  for  me  certain  helms  and  swords,  sent  free 
Waterloo  which  I  rode  over  with  pain  and  please* 

"  I  hare  finished  a  third  canto  of  Childe  Haro& 
(consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  staaa*.! 
longer  than  either  of  the  two  former,  and  in  »** 
parts,  it  may  be,  better ;  but  of  course  on  that  1 
cannot  determine.  I  shall  send  it  by  the  firit  safe- 
looking  opportunity.  "  Em,  4c- 


LETTBB  CCC. 


LETTER  CCXCVIIL 

TO  ME.   ROGERS. 

"  March  98, 1818. 

•'  You  are  one  of  the  few  persons  with  whom  I 
have  lived  in  what  is  called  intimacy,  and  have 
heard  me  at  times  conversing  on  the  untoward 
topic  of  my  recent  family  disquietudes.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  say  to  me  at  once,  whether 
you  ever  heard  me  speak  of  her  with  disrespect, 
with  unkindness,  or  defending  myself  at  her  ex- 
pense by  any  serious  imputation  of  any  description 
against  her)  Did  you  never  hear  me  say,  •that 
when  there  was  a  right  or  a  wrong,  she  had  the 
right?— -The  reason  I  put  these  questions  to  you  or 
others  of  my  friends  is,  because  I  am  said,  by  her 
and  hers,  to  nave  resorted  to  such  means  of  excul- 
pation. "  Ever  very  truly  yours, 


LETTER  CCXCIX. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ow*7,  ami  Uvum,  Jam  ST,  ISIS. 

*  I  am  thus  far  (kept  by  stress  of  weather)  on  my 
t  back  to  Diodati,  (near  Geneva,)  from  a  voyage 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Dr.  PoE* 
dori  received  your  letter ;  but  the  packet  has  m 
made  its  appearance,  nor  the  epistle,  of  whi«  f* 
gave  notice  therein.  I  enclose  you  an  wt0^ 
ment.f  which  was  copied  by  Dr.  Polidori,  w 
which  appears  to  be  about  the  most  uap^j 
imposition  that  ever  issued  from  Grab  itr*^  } 
need  hardly  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  aB  w* 
trash,  nor  whence  it  may  spring,— 'Odes  to  St  ti«- 
lena/  « Farewells  to  England/  &c,  ftc,— «**** 
can  be  disavowed,  or  is  worth  disavowing,  yon  *» 
full  authority  to  do  so.  I  never  wrote  nor  »ncf  "J 
a  line  on  any  thing  of  the  kind,  any  more  than  o.  tw 
other  things  with  which  I  was  saddled-^wn^ 
about « Gaul,'  and  another  about « Mrs.  Lav alette. 
and  as  to  the '  Lily  of  France/ 1  should  at  spoa^ 
of  celebrating  a  turnip.  « On  the  morning  o»  «J 
daughter's  birth/  I  had  other  thing!  to  thuu* 
than  verses ;  and  should  never  haw  dreanw  ^ 
such  an  invention,  till  Mr.  Johnston  ^dhtf  P**F 
let's  advertisement  broke  in  upon  me  with  a  w\ 
light  on  the  crafts  and  subtleties  of  the  demon  ■ 
printing,— or  rather  publishing.  . .  n 

14 1  did  hope  that  some  succeeding  lie  ^^^ 
superseded  the  thousand  and  one  which  were  atcr 


*  Sw  tKrtn  to  ouito  a.  of  CUMe  Hiroid. 

t  Tha  following  ni  the  ad*erttem«at  eadoMS» 

"Na^prktfedarthot-pnwi,*-** ^  sR 

'  Lord  Bjeoa'fe  FannreU  to  Eofkad,  with  Hum  «her  P0*"^ 


*  a  Mr.  Ma  Aft*> 


LETTERS. 


*9ft 


aaulated  during  last  winter.  I  can  forgive  whatever 
nay  be  said  of  or  against  me,  but  not  what  they 
nake  me  say  or  sing  for  myself.  It  is  enough  to 
inswer  for  what  I  nave  written ;  but  it  were  too 
nuch  for  Job  himself  to  bear  what  one  has  not.  I 
iuspect  that  when  the  Arab  patriarch  wished  that 
lis  *  enemy  had  written  a  book/  he  did  not  antici- 
>ate  his  own  name  on  the  title-page.  I  feel  quite 
is  much  bored  with  this  foolery  as  it  deserves,  and 
nore  than  I  should  be  if  I  had  not  a  headache. 

"  Of  Glenarvon,*  Madame  de  Stad  told  me  (ten 
lays  ago  at  Copet)  marvellous  and  grievous  things; 
tut  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  but  the  motto,  which 
iromises  amiably  '  for  us  and  for  our  tragedy.'  If 
uch  be  the  posy,  what  should  the  ring  be? — 'a 
lame  to  all  succeeding,'f  &c.  The  generous  mo- 
aent  selected  for  the  publication  is  probably  its 
;indest  accompaniment,  and — truth  to  say — the 
ime  was  well  chosen.  I  have  not  even  a  guess  at 
he  contents,  except  from  the  very  vague  accounts 

have  heard. 

•  ••*•« 

"  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  egotism  of  this 
etter.  It  is  not  my  fault  altogether,  and  I  shall  be 
»ut  too  happy  to  drop  the  subject,  when  others  will 
How  me. 

"  I  am  in  tolerable  plight,  and  in  my  last  letter 
old  you  what  I  had  done  in  the  way  of  all  rhyme. 
',  trust  that  you  prosper,  and  that  your  authors  are 
a  good  condition.  I  should  suppose  your  stud  has 
eceived  some  increase  by  what  I  hear.  Bertram! 
oust  be  a  good  horse ;  does  he  run  next  meeting  r 
.  hope  you  will  beat  the  Row. 

"  Yours  alway,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCI. 


TO  MR,  ROGERS. 


fGmm,  JolyS*,  ISIS. 

"  Do  you  recollect  a  book,  Mathicson's  Letters, 
rhich  you  lent  me,  which  I  have  still,  and  yet  hope 
o  return  to  your  library  ?  "Well,  I  have  encoun- 
ered  at  Copet  and  elsewhere  Gray's  correspondent, 
hat  same  Bonstetten,  to  whom  I  lent  the  transla- 
ion  of  his  correspondent's  epistles  for  a  few  days ; 
<ut  all  he  could  remember  of  Gray  amounts  to  lit- 
lc,  except  that  he  was  the  most  '  melancholy  and 
entlemanlike '  of  all  possible  poets.  Bonstetten 
timself  is  a  fine  and  very  lively  old  man,  and  much 
steemed  by  his  compatriots ;  he  is  also  a  iitttra- 
ntr  of  good  repute,  and  all  his  friends  have  a  ma- 
ia  of  addressing  to  him  volumes  of  letters— Mathie- 
on,  Muller  the  historian,  &c,  &c.  He  is  a  good 
pal  at  Copet,  where  I  have  met  him  a  few  times, 
ill  there  arc  well,  except  Rocca,  who,  I  am  sorry 
o  say,  looks  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health.  Schlegel 
»  in  nigh  force,  and  Madame  as  brilliant  as  ever. 

"  I  came  here  by  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhine 
oute,  and  Basle,  Berne,  Morat,  and  Lausanne.  I 
ave  circumnavigated  the  Lake,  and  go  to  Chamou- 
i  with  the  first  fair  weather ;  but  really  we  have 
ad  lately  such  stupid  mists,  fogs,  and  perpetual 
ensity,  that  one  would  think  Castlereagh  had  the 
jreign  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  also  on 
is  hands.  I  need  say  nothing  to  yo.u  of  these  parts, 
ou  having  traversed  them  already.  I  do  not  think 
f  Italy  before  September.  I  have  read  Glenarvon. 
nd  have  also  seen  Ben.  Constant's  Adolphe,  ana 
is  preface,  denying  the  real  people.  It  is  a  work 
rhich  leates  an  unpleasant  impression,  but  very 


•  A  novel,  by  Lady  CaxoBaa  L*mo  i  Lord  Byron,  under  another  i 
u  mm  of  to  principal  ehamten. 
f  Tba  motto  fa— 

"  Ha  Wt  a  hum  to  til  MOBMdbf  timet, 
LfakM  vAn  eat  vbtna  and  a  thoaatnd  ohota." 


consistent  with  the  consequences  of  not  being  in 
love,  which  is  perhaps  as  disagreeable  as  any  thing, 
except  being  so.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  all  suck 
liens  (as  he  calls  them)  terminate  so  wretchedly  as 
his  hero  and  heroine's. 

"There  is  a  third  canto  (a  longer  than  either  of 
the  former)  of  Childe  Harold  finished,  and  some 
smaller  things, — among  them  a  6tory  on  the  Chat- 
eau de  Chillon.  I  only  wait  a  good  opportunity  to 
transmit  them  to  the  grand  Murray,  who,  I  hope, 
flourishes.  Where  is  Moore  ?  Why  is  he  not  out  ? 
My  love  to  him,  and  my  perfect  consideration  and 
remembrances  to  all,  particularly  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland,  and  to  your  Duchess  of  Somerset. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  send  you  a  fac  simile,  a  note  of  Bon- 
stetten 's,  thinking  you  might  like  to  seethe  hand  of 
Gray's  correspondent." 


LETTER  CCCII.  • 

TO  HE.  MURRAY. 

"Diodatl,  Sept.  SA,  ISM. 

14 1  am  very  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Gifford's  good 
opinion  of  the  MSS.+  and  shall  be  still  more  so,  if 
it  answers  your  expectations  and  justifies  his  kind- 
ness. I  liked  it  myself,  but  that  must  go  for  no- 
thing. The  feelings  with  which  most  of  it  was  writ- 
ten need  not  be  envied  me.  With  regard  to  the 
price,  I  fixed  none,  but  left  it  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  Mr. 
Shelley,  and  yourself,  to  arrange.  Of  course,  they 
would  do  their  best;  and  as  to  yourself,  I  knew 

S>u  would  make  no  difficulties.  But  I  agree  with 
r.  Kinnaird  perfectly,  that  the  concluding  Jiv$ 
hundred  should  be  only  conditional;  and  for  my  own 
sake,  I  wish  it  to  be  added,  only  in  case  of  your 
selling  a  certain  number,  that  number  to  be  fixed  by 
yourself.  I  hope  this  is  fair.  In  every  thing  of 
this  kind  there  must  be  risk ;  and  till  that  be  past, 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  I  would  not  willingly  add 
to  it,  particularly  in  times  like  the  present.  And 
pray  always  recollect  that  nothing  could  mortify  me 
more— no  failure  on  my  own  part — than  having 
madeyou  lose  by  any  purchase  from  me. 

"  Tne  Monodyf  was  written  by  request  of  Mr. 
Kinnaird  for  the  theatre.  I  did  as  well  as  I  could ; 
but  where  I  have  not  my  choice,  I  pretend  to  an- 
swer for  nothing.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  an 
just  returned  from  a  journey  of  lakes  ana  moun- 
tains. We  have  been  to  the  Grindelwald,  and  the 
Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Wengen 
Alp  ;  and  seen  torrents  of  nine  hundred  feet  in  fall, 
and  glaciers  of  all  dimensions ;  we  have  heard  shep- 
herd's pipes,  and  avalanches,  and  looked  on  the 
clouds  roaming  up  from  the  valleys  below  us,  like 
the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.  J  Chamouni,  and 
that  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month  ago ;  bat, 
though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it  is  not  equal  in 
wildness  to  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eighers,  the  Shreekr 
horn,  and  the  Rose  Glaciers. 

"  We  set  off  for  Italy  nexV  week.  The  road  is 
within  this  month  infested  with  bandits,  but  wo 
must  take  our  chance  and  such  precautions  as  are 
requaite.  "Ever,  &o. 

"  P.  S.  My  best  remembrances  to  Mr.  Gifford. 
Pray  say  all  that  can  be  said  from  me  to  him. 

11 1  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Maturin  did  not  like  Phil- 
lips' picture.  I  thought  it  was  reckoned  a  good  one. 
If  he  had  made  the  speech  on  the  original,  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  more  readily  forgiven  by  the 
proprietor  and  the  painter  of  the  portrait. "    *    * 


•  CbBda  Harold,  canto  H, 

f  Ontbedaathof  8oefUu,poan«,p.S*& 

%  8m  Journal  b  OvfaulaDd,  Sept.  SB. 


BYRON'S  WOBC8. 


LBTTBB,  CCCI1I. 


TO  MJL  MURHAT. 


"DiodaH.SepLaO,  1811. 

"I  answered  jour  obliging  letters  yesterday  :  to- 
day the  Monody*  arrived  with  its  t#Je-page,  which 
la,  I  presume,  a  separate  publication,  'The  request 
Df  a  mend : — 

*  Oblifwl  by  imager  ud  requut  of  friend*.' 

I  will  request  you  to  expunge  that  same,  unless 
you  please  to  add,  *  by  a  person  of  quality,'  or  ■  of 
wit  and  humor  about  town.'  Merely  say,  *  written 
to  be  spoken  at  Drury  Lane.'  To-morrow  I  dine  at 
Copet  Saturday  I  strike  tents  for  Italy.  This 
evening,  on  the  lake  in  my  boat  with  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  the  pole  which  sustains  the  mainsail,  slipped 
in  tacking,  and  struck  me  so  violently  on  one  of  my 
leg*,  (the  wont,  luckily,)  as  to  make  me  do  a  foolish 
thing,  viz.,  to  faint— a.  downright  swoon  *,  the  thing 
must  have  jarred  some  nerve  or  other,  for  the  bone 
•is  not  injured,  and  hardly  painful,  (it  is  six  hours 
since,)  and  cost  Mr.  Hobhouse  some  apprehension 
and  much  sprinkling  of  water  to  recover  me.  The 
sensation  was  a  very  odd  one :  I  never  had  but  two 
such  before,  once  from  a  cut  on  the  head  from  a 
•tone,  several  years  ago,  and  once  (long  ago  also) 
in  falling  into  a  great  wreath  of  snow ; — a  sort  of 

Kiy  giddiness  first,  then  nothingness  and  a  total 
*  of  memory  on  beginning  to  recover.  The  last 
part  is  not  disagreeable,  if  one  did  not  find  it  again, 

"  You  want  the  original  MSS.  Mr.  Davie*  has 
the  first  fair  copy  in  my  own  hand,  and  I  have  the 
rough  composition  here,  and  will  send  or  save  it  for 
you,  since  you  wish  it. 

"  With  regard  to  your  new  literary  project,  if  any 
thing  falls  in  the  way  which  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  suit  you,  I  will  send  you  what  I  can.  At 
present  I  must  lay  by  a  little,  having  pretty  well 
exhausted  myself  in  what  I  have  sent  you.  Italy 
or  Dalmatia  and  another  summer  may,  or  may  not, 
set  me  off  again.  I  have  no  plans,  and  am  nearly 
as  indifferent  what  may  come  as  where  I  go.  I  shall 
take  Felicia  Hemans'  Restoration,  &c,  with  me  ; 


LBTTBB  CCCTV. 


TO  ME.  MURHAT. 


it  is  a  good  poem— Very. 

"  Pray  repeat  my* best  thanks  and  remembrances 
to  Mr.  Gifford  for  all  his  trouble  and  good  nature 
towards  me. 

"  Do  not  fancy  me  laid  up,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  scrawl.  I  tell  you  the  accident  for  want  of  bet- 
ter to  say ;  but  it  is  over,  and  I  am  only  wondering 
what  the  deuce  was  the  matter  with  me. 

"  I  have  lately  been  over  all  the  Bernese  Alps  and 
their  lakes.  I  think  many  of  the  scenes  (some  of 
which  were  not  those  usually  frequented  by  the 
English)  finer  than  Chamouni,  which  I  visited  some 
time  before.  I  have  been  to  Clarens  again,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  behind  it ;  of  this  tour  I  kept 
a  short  journal  for  my  sister,  which  I  sent  yester- 
yay  in  three  letters.  It  is  not  all  for  perusal ;  but 
if  you  like  to  hear  about  the  romantic  part,  she 
will,  I  dare  say,  show  you  what  touches  upon  the 
rocks,  &c. 

"  Chris tabel— I  wont  have  any  one  sneer  at  Chris- 
tabel :  it  is  a  fine,  wild  poem.  •  • 

•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 

"  Madame  de  Stael  wishes  to  see  the  Antiquary, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  it  to  her  to-morrow.  She 
naa  made  Copet  as  agreeable  as  society  and  talent 
san  make  any  place  on  earth.        "  Yours  ever, 


►  Oa  tat  can*  of  atari**,  a*  Uaw  malt. 


"Ob&S.Otf.l.ttt 

•  ••••• 

"  Save  me  a  copy  of  '  Buck's  Richard  III/ repub- 
lished by  Longman  ;  but  do  not  send  out  more  booki 
— I  have  too  many. 

"  The  '  Monody  *  is  in  too  many  paragraphs,  vfaid 
makes  it  unintelligible  to  me  ;  if  any  one  el«  under- 
stands it  in  the  present  form,  they  are  wiser;  how- 
ever, as  it  cannot  be  rectified  till  my  return,  ud 
has  been  already  published,  even  publish  it  on  is 
the  collection— it  will  fill  up  the  place  of  the  omitted 
epistle. 

"  Strike  out '  by  request  of  a  friend,'  which  issad 
trash,  and  must  have  been  done  to  make  it  ridicu- 
lous. 

*  Be  careful  in  the  printing  the  stanzas  begmniafc 

••  Though  the  day  «f  ray  6ettaj\  fte^* 

which  I  think  well  of  as  a  composition. 

"  4  The  Antiquary '  is  not  the  best  of  the  three, 
but  much  above  all  the  last  twenty  years,  same  its 
elder  brothers.  Holcroft's  Memoirs  are  valnable, 
as  showing  the  strength  of  endurance  in  the  man, 
which  is  worth  more  than  all  the  talent  in  the  world. 

"  And  so  you  have  been  publishing  'Margaret  « 
Anjou '  and  an  Assyrian  tale,  and  refusing  V.  V.i 
Waterloo,  and  the  'Hue  and  Cry.'  I  know  m* 
which  most  to  admire,  your  rejections  or  accept- 
ances. I  believe  that  prose  is,  after  all,  the  most  re- 
putable ;  for  ccrtes,  if  one  could  foresee— but  1  *os » 
fon — that  is,  with  this  sentence ;  but  poetry  u, 
fear,  incurable.  God  help  me !  if  I  proceed  m 
this  scribbling,  I  shall  hare  irittered  away  wfw 
before  I  am  thirty ;  but  it  is  at  times  a  real  relief  tt 
me.    For  the  present — good  evening." 


LETTER  CCCV. 


TO  MEL   MTTRRAT. 

"  Thus  far  on  my  way  to  Italy.  We  b*«  j*rt 
passed  the  '  Pisse  Vache '  (one  of  the  first  toneoti 
in  Switzerland)  in  time  to  view  the  iris  whieatw 
sun  flings  along  it  before  noon.  . 

"  I  have  written  to  you  twice  lately.  Mr  D»J* 
I  hear,  is  arrived.  He  brings  the  original  MS.  *ua 
you  wished  to  see.  Recollect  that  the  prists*  » 
to  be  from  that  which  Mr.  Shelley  hrougbt ;  *J 
recollect  also  that  the  concluding  stansas  of  Cs2J 
Harold  (those  to  my  daughter)  which  I  had  aw 
made  up  my  mind  whether  to  publish  or  not  *&*> 
they  were  first  written,  (as  you  will  see  mw»? 
the  margin  of  the  first  copy  J  I  had  (and  hate)  W 
determined  to  publish  with  tne  rest  of  the  «**t*»* 
in  the  copy  which  you  received  by  Mr.  Shelley,  «* 
fore  I  sent  it  to  England.  u 

"  Our  weather  is  very  fine,  which  is  more  thaa«« 
summer  has  been.— At  Milan  I  shall  "P***^!; 
from  you  Address  either  to  Milan,  posts  £***%' 
or  by  way  of  Geneva,  to  the  care  of  Monsr.  HenJ* 
Banquier,  I  write  these  few  lines  in  case  xdt  wj" 
letter  should  not  reach  you  ;  I  trust  one  of  t*" 
will. 

"  P.  8.  My  best  respects  and  regards  to  Mr.  G* 
ford.  Will  you  tell  him,  it  may  perhaps  or **«*" 
to  put  a  short  note  to  that  pari  relating  to  y*8** 
merely  to  say,  that  of  course  the  descripoon  «« 
not  refer  to  that  particular  spot  so  much  as  to  «* 


'  a»Potaa,p.SM. 


rmmand  >f  scenery  around  it  ?  I  do  not  know  that 
this  is  necessary,  and  leave  it  to  Mr.  G.'s  choice,  at 
bj  editor,— if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  10  at  this 
bstance. 


LETTER  CCCVI. 

TO  KB.  MUB&AY. 

"MlUn,  O*.  15,181*. 

"  I  hear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  arriTed  in  England, 
-bat  that  of  some  letters,  &c,  committed  to  his 
tare,  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  only  half  have  been  deliv- 
jed.  This  intelligence  naturally  makes  me  feel  a 
ittle  anxious  for  mine,  and  among  them  for  the  MS. 
rhich  I  wished  to  have  compared  with  the  one  sent 
iy  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shelley,  t  trust 
hat  it  has  arrived  safely, — and  indeed  not  less  so, 
hat  some  little  crystals,  &c,  from  Mont  Blanc,  for 
ay  daughter  and  my  nieces,  have  reached  their  ad- 
Ires  a.  Fray  have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  from 
dr.  Davies  that  no  accident  (by  custom  house  or 
oss)  has  befallen  them,  and  satisfy  me  on  this  point 
t  your  earliest  convenience. 

"  If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  told  me  that  Mr.  Gif- 
ord  had  kindly  undertaken  to  correct  the  press  (at 
ay  request)  during  my  absence — at  least  I  hope 
o.  It  will  add  to  my  many  obligations  to  that  gen- 
leman.  * 

44 1  wrote  to  you,  on  my  way  here,  a  short  note, 
ated  Martigny.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  ar- 
ivcd  here  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  Simplon  and  Lago 
laggioTe  route.  Of  course  we  visited  the  Borro- 
lean  Islands,  which  are  fine,  but  too  artificial. 
'he  Simplon  is  magnificent  in  its  nature  and  its 
xt,— both  God  and  man  have  done  wonders,— to 
ay  nothing  of  the  devil,  who  must  certainly  have 
iad  a  hand  (or  a  hoof)  in  some  of  the  rocks  and 
avines  through  and  over  which  the  works  are  car- 
ied. 

44  Milan  is  striking— the  cathedral  superb.  The 
itv  altogether  reminds  me  of  Seville,  but  a  little 
Qterior.  We  had  heard  divers  bruits,  and  took  pre- 
autions  on  the  road,  near  the  frontier,  against  some 
many  worthy  fellows  (»'.  e.  felons)  that  were  out/ 
Ad  had  ransacked  some  preceding  travellers,  a  few 
reeks  ago,  near  Sesto,— or  Cesto,  I  forget  which, — 
if  cash  and  raiment,  besides  putting  them  in  bodily 
ear,  and  lodging  about  twenty  slugs  in  the  retreat- 
ag  part  of  a  courier  belonging  to  Mr.  Hope.  But 
re  were  not  molested,  and,  I  do  not  think,  in  any 
langer,  except  of  making  mistakes  in  the  way  of 
ocking  and  priming  whenever  we  saw  an  old  house, 
r  an  ill-looking  thicket,  and  now  and  then  sus- 
pecting the  4  true  men,'  who  have  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  thieves  of  other  countries.  What 
he  thieves  may  look  like,  I  know  not,  nor  desire  to 
mow,  for  it  seems  they  come  upon  you  in  bodies  of 
hirty  ('in  buckram  and  Kendal  green')  at  a  time, 
o  that  voyagers  havano  great  chance.  It  is  some- 
hing  like  poor  dear  Turkey  in  that  respect,  but  not 
o  good,  for  there  you  can  have  as  neat  a  body  of 
ogues  to  match  the  regular  banditti ;  but  here  the 
,en»  d'armes  are  said  to  be  no  great  things,  and  as 
or  one's  own  people,  one  can't  carry  them  about, 
ike  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  a  gun  on  each  shoulder. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Ambrosian  library— it  is  a  fine 
ollection— full  of  MSS.  edited  and  unedited.  I  en- 
lose  you  a  list  of  the  former  recently  published ; 
hese  are  matters  for  your  literati  For  me,  in  my 
imple  way,  I  have  been  most  delighted  with  a  corr- 
espondence of  letters,  all  original  and  amatory, 
•etween  Lucretia  Borgia  and  Cardinal  Bembo,  pre- 
erved  there.  I  have  pored  over  them  and  a  Iocs:  of 
tair,  the  prettiest  ana  fairest  imaginable — I  never 
aw  fairer— and  shall  go  repeatedly  to  read  the 
pieties  over  and  over ;  and  if  I  can  obtain  some  of 
he  hair  by  fair  means,  I  shall  try.  I  have  already 
MKaaded  the  librarian  to  promise  me  oopies  of  the 
1<*   . 
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letters,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  disappoint  me.  They 
are  short,  but  very  simple,  sweet,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  there  are  some  copies  of  verses  in  Spanish 
also  by  her ;  the  tress  of  ner  hair  is  long,  and  as  I 
said  before,  beautiful.  The  Brera  gallery  of  paint- 
ings has  some  fine  pictures,  but  nothing  of  a  col* 
lection.  Of  painting  I  know  nothing ;  but  I  like  a 
Guercino— a  picture  of  Abraham  putting  away  Ha- 
gar  and  Ishmael— which  seems  to  me  natural  and 
goodly.  The  Flemish  school,  such  as  I  saw  it  in 
Flanders,  I  utterly  detested,  despised,  and  ab- 
horred ;  it  might  be  painting,  but  it  was  not  nature ; 
the  Italian  is  pleasing,  and  their  ideal  very  noble. 

11  The  Italians  I  have  encountered  here  are  very 
intelligent  and  agreeable.  In  a  few  days  I  am  to 
meet  Monti.  By  the  way,  I  have  just  heard  an  an- 
ecdote of  Beccaria,  who  published  such  admirable 
things  against  the  punishment  of  death.  As  soon 
as  his  book  was  out,  his  servant  (having  read  it,  I 
presume)  stole  his  patch,  and  his  master,  while  cor- 
recting the  press  of  a  second  edition,  did  all  he 
could  to  have  him  hanged  by  way  of  advertise- 
ment. 

44 1  forgot  to  mention  the  triumphal  arch  begun 
by  Napoleon,  as  a  gate  to  this  city.  It  is  unfinished, 
but  the  part  completed  worthy  of  another  age  and 
the  same  country.  The  society  here  is  very  oddly 
carried  on, — at  the  theatre,  ana  the  theatre  only,— 
which  answers  to  our  opera.  People  meet  there  as 
at  a  rout,  but  in  very  small  circles.  From  Milan  I 
shall  go  to  Venice.  If  you  write,  write  to  Geneva, 
as  before— the  letter  will  be  forwarded. 

••  Yours  ever." 


LETTER  CCCVII. 


TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 


Nor.  1,  ISIS. 

"  I  have  recently  written  to  you  rather  frequently.- 
but  without  any  late  answer.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
myself  set  out  for  Venice  in  a  few  days  ;  but  you 
had  better  still  address  to  me  at  Mr.  Hentscn's, 
Banquier,  Geneva ;  he  will  forward  your  letters. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  to  you, 
some  time  ago,  that  I  had  parted  .with  the  Dr.  Foli- 
dori  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my  leaving  Diodati.  I 
know  no  great  harm  of  him ;  but  he  had  an  alacrity 
of  getting  into  scrapes,  and  was  too  young  and  heed- 
less ;  and  having  enough  to  attend  to  m  my  own 
concerns,  and  without  time  to  become  his  tutor,  I 
thought  it  much  better  to  give  him  his  conge.  He 
arrived  at  Milan  some  weeks  before  Mr.  Hobhouse 
and  myself.  About  a  week  ago,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  at  the  theatre  with  an  Austrian  officer,  in 
which  he  was  exceedingly  in  the  wrong,  he  has  con- 
trived to  get  sent  out  of  the  territory,  and  is  gone 
to  Florence.  I  was  not  present,  the  pit  having  been 
the  scene  of  altercation ;  but  on  being  sent  for  from 
the  Cavalier  Breme's  box  where  I  was  quietly 
staring  at  the  ballet,  I  found  the  man  of  medicine 
begirt  with  grenadiers,  arrested  by  the  guard,  con- 
veyed into  the  guard-room,  where  there  was  much 
swearing  in  several  languages.  They  were  going 
to  keep  him  there  for  the  night ;  but  on  giving  my 
name,  and  answering  for  his  apparition  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  permitted  egress.  Next  day  he  had  an 
order  from  the  government  to  be  gone  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  accordingly  gone  he  is,  some  days 
ago.  We  did  what  we  could  for  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and  indeed  he  brought  it  upon  himself,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn,  for  I  was  not  present  at  the  squab- 
ble itself.  I  believe  this  was  the  real  state  of  his 
case;  and  I  tell  you  it  because  I  believe  things 
sometimes  reachyou  in  England  in  a  false  or  exag- 
gerated form.  We  found  Milan  very  jwlite  and  hos- 
pitable, and  have  the  same  hopes  of  Verona  and 
Venice.   I  have  filled  my  paper. 

M  Ever  yours,  0-c' 


M3 


LETTER  OCCVm. 


BY»OX>B  WORKS. 


TO  KB.  MOORS. 

"Mi Dkaii  Moore,  *««->  «*.  •,  iw. 

kL'JJZa  iS^'J1*1^  before  m7  d«P«twe  from 
SSS  «.and  ad<Jrwel ,to  me  m  London,  only 
Jtached  me  recently.     Since  that  period,  i  hate 

fed  not  really  teen.  About  a  month  sinei/l  crossed 
the  Alps  from  Switzerland  to  Milan,  which  Ilefta 

whe^r.S?/ ^k"!?  *«*»<»«*  way  to  Venice, 
Jgere  I  shall  probably  winter.  Yesterday  I  was  on 
the  shores  of  the  tfenacos,  with  his  lutibus  * 
£«*«.    Catullus's  Sirmium  has  stfll  its^iSnTand 

£^i2T^b8wd/*.Wi  8ake ;  **  thc  VCT7 

aaavy  autumnal  rams  and  mists  prevented  our  quit- 
ttag  our  route  (that  is,  HobhousS  and  mv.eIf,who 
™t  £  EKii^*8?*  ^K6^)  M  i*  was  better 

«  w*66  ?  *11  Vian  *°  a  B****  disadvantage. 
aifr  LK.S  ^e  Be?acu8  *•  aam*  tradition  of  a 
whLh^in^  in  CBlm '  wea*w  below  the  waters, 
tWdi?      ?Je  P?8?™1  -of  Lwyb  Ne»»n»  'When 
^^al;nS>,,i^eKel,de3nin£,    J*>notkiowthat 

22fo^  n7^nt  **$*  wa*  «wallowea  up  by  an 
J«tMuake.    We  moved  tenlay  over  the  frontier  to 

l£Sf !♦  T  n?"2  "T?-  of  thieves-'  the  wise 
jwwejf  it  call,  —but  without  molestation.  I  shall 
femamhereaday  or  two  to  gape  at  the  usual  mar- 

IfW^Lthca?eAp*l?.tm^'  and  aU  tbat  time-tat 
of  travel-though  Catullus,  Claudian,  and  Shaka- 

KfuifT*  Ti?e  m2?  f0r 7e5on&  than  4t  wr  did 
5  « *  u  ^heJ  J*11  P»tend  to  show,  I  believe, 
the  « tomb  of  aft  the  Capulets  '-we  shall  see  ' 

«.jiS°nig  many  things  at  Milan,  one  pleased  me 
gwjcularlv,  vis.,  the  correspondence  (i£  the  pret- 
2?h  nWTS  ^V*6  wor™>  of  L«cretia  Borgia 
SS  SSf11^  i8"?0*  f wJi°'  J*11  ■■*  made  a  very 
good  cardmal,)  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  somj 

hsawSfei™??  ?  he"'.-the  lock  very  fair  and 

S*   onc  8inBle  bair  of  jt  M  a  relic 


wader  arrest,  I  went  am*  got  him  out  of  Ms  «£• 
3?£  T£  ^i1*1  Bot  Prevent  his  b«M  set:  - 
Sel^  *"»  J**>  deserted,  w££' 
the  wrong,  and  hav&g  begun  a  row  for  VoV.  _ 
Ihad   preceded   the  Auatrian  government « 

El£i  n0t/  lmA  fSow'  but  very  young  ttd  l 

cure  them.  Hobhouse  and  myself  found  it  «&. 
to  intercede  for  him.     This  happened  so*  tb 

«Ae*w*CftTMilR11-  HeisgonetoFW 
i«Jiul/!,,!l'  and  *"  ^^ed  ^,  Moat, : 
most  celebrated  of  the  living  Itaku 1  poets  r 
jwmsnear  sixty  :in  faoe  he  is  nke  theLo,; 
™?a  ^°r*  His  *■**«*  changes  in  politics^ 
more  of  their ^ literati;    but  none  who*  bw  p 

much'w^th  the  Italfane,  partiSlarly  with  u>fc 
?Ji  n0f  ?remc  B  familT»  ^bo  are  vert  tik  ^ 
intelligent  men,  especially  the  Abate,  tbr*  ni 
famous  lmprovisatore  who  held  forth  while  1 1* 
S5*'  *.  ?»  tt?cy  Mtonished  me;  bnt  ilth«s  : 
understand  Italian,  and  speak  it,  (with  me  :ai 
ness  than  accuracy,)  I  could  only  emyoSi^ 
very  coinmon-place  mythological  imaws,  nda 
line  about  Artemisia,  and  anotheTtbout  Afcti. 

j  ^ty  .Words  of  «  entire  tragedy  about  Efer* 
and  Polymces.  Some  of  the  Italians  liked  la- 
otners  called  his  performance  'seccataft'  (ato 
good  word;  by-the-wayV- and  all  Milan  was  is  ce- 
troversy  about  him. 

"The  state  of  morals  in  these  parts  is  m  *e 
aort  lax.    A  mother  and  son  were  nointcd  est  it 


wL!?aVd^7  t0iSlJ  aJ°°^r of  OM  or  two  of  the 
\T^l  but  i"  Pf0^0^  *  *"*  I  don't  mind ;  but 
Wl  "Wjotiemlle ;  and  so  I  only  got  some  of  them 
SLiTr"  P*7  *"  ^ in  the  ^nbrosian  Library, 
r^rfrt^i-rt*  t°vlook  ^^  ovc^-to  t?c 

wl^elf  ^caimtlk  to  *  *»*  ^^  ^ 

uv1  h^Ie  85en  the  fine8t  P4^  of  SwiUerland,  the 
Bhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes  • 
for  the  beauties  of  which  I  refer  you  toThe  guide! 

feSfak^  n^vb  of  lt&  u  tolcrably  *»  faK 

SKPh,lM;  >*  *%*  ?,ollt^  •WI«M  ^ti  them,  I  am 
2v ' k  *{adaBMJda  stael  I  saw  frequently  at  Copet, 
w^h  she  tenders  remarkably  pleasant!  She  W 
b^  particular^  kind  to  me/ 1  was  for  somS 
months  her  neighbor,  in  a  country-house  called 
Diodati,  which  Aad  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  Mv 
plans  are  very  uncertain;  but  it  is  probable  that 
you  wUl  see  me  in  England  in  the  spring.  I  have 
•ome  business  there.  )f  vou  write  to?  mlrtll  you 
address  to  the  care  of  Mons.  Hentsch,  hanqulerl 
Geneva,  who  receives  and  forwards  my  letters 
Kjsmember  me  to  Rogers,  who  wrote  to  rae  lately, 
Jrtth  a  short  account  of  your  poem,  which,  I  trust! 
*  !!¥£•&*?•    He8P^.  of  it  most  highly 

"My  health  is  very  endurable,  except  that  I  am 
•u^ect  to  casual  giddinets  and  faintnesses,  which 
it-0* Vkif*a%2&>  that  l  am  rether  ashamed  of 
2!  t^'*™1'*  l  """^  l  had  a  Pbyioian  WiS 
me,  whom,  after  some  months  of  patience.  I  found 
It  expedient  to  part  with,  before  I  left  GeneVa  some 
time.  On  arriving  at  Milan,  I  found  this  gentleman 
invery  good  society,  where  he  prospered*  for  some 
Slh  .L  a  *  AileiIgtJ»  at  **»•  thea^,  he  quarrelled 
^SL*11  Auatnan  ofltoeri  and  was  sent  out  by  the 
government  in  twen^y-four  hours.  I  was  not  present 
at   hi.  aaaMtttoj  but  on  hearing  that  he  wasput 


.,  ..  -^A  mother  and  son  were  pointed  c- 
1  I?!?*?'  *5  ^"fi  Pronounced  bv  fktlfilaK 
i?  d  J?  b0  of  the  Theban  dyaastv-lrat  tkisw 
all.  The  narrator  (one  of  the  first  meaia-Vte' 
seemed  to  be  not  sufficiently  scandalized  *  tb 
taste  or  the  be.  All  society  in  Milan  is  «nwJ  a 
at  the  opera :  they  have  private  boxes,  vkre  a^ 
play  at  cards,  or  talk,  or  any  tiring  eke:  ^ 
(except  at  the  cassino)  there  are  no  open  houses, 
or  balls,  Ac,  &©.        ♦        •        «       •      •     • 

♦       •       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

"The  peasant  girls  have  all  very  fine  (fed ** 

and  manv  of  them  are  beautiful.    There  at  & 

o,    «d  bodies  in  fine  preservation-one  kid 

Carlo  Boromeo,  at  Milan;   the  other  not  *  *^ 

but  a  chief,  named  Visconti,  at  Mon»-be4  «rf 

which  appeared  very  agreeable.    In  one  ef  * 

Baromean  isles,  (the  Isola  bella,)  mere  »  a  tap 

laurel— the   largest  known—on  which  Bow?** 

staying  there  just  before  the  battle  of  Mam* 

carved  with  his  knife  the  word  'Battadia.'  I«* 

the  letters,  now  half  worn  out  and  puHjotsd  . 

«  Excuse  this  tedious  letter.    Tobe  tiresonw  s 

the  privilege  of  old  age  and  absence:  I  avail  m&t 

of  the  latter,  and  the  former  I  have  annajfcted.  V 

Ido  not  speak  to  you  of  my  own  attain,  it  »  "J 

rrorn  want  of  confidence,  but  to  spare  yon  tad  bt<# 

My  dav  is  over— what  then  ?— I  have  had  it  to  be 

sure,  I  have  shortened  it  \  ♦  and  if  I  had  d»«« 

much  by  this  letter,  it  would  have  been  w  ■»£ 

But  you  will  forgive  that,  if  not  the  other  fwte* 


-•...  .w.B<,v  Mi«k  ii  noi  sac  vurb  •• 

Yours,  ever  and  most  aflectienatelr,   . 

MP.S.  I  have  been  over  Verona.  The  ««£ 
tteatre  is  wonderful— beats  even  Greece.  W* 
truth  of  Juliet's  story,  they  seem  tenaeiea«»j; 
degree,  insisting  on  the  fact^-giving  a  date,  (Ifg 
and  showing  a  tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  sad  OT 
decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leavei  tot* 
a  wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  once**** 
etery,  now  ruined  to  the  very  graves.  The  *&»** 
struck  ~~" — J  **** 


cwry,  now  ruined  to  the  very  graves.  Tae  ww^ 
struck  me  as  r&tr  appropriate  to  the  legend.  W\ 
blighted  as   their  love.    I  have  arongM  *«7 ' 


»  •»  Mi  Jmm,  MSi  U,  MuamSL,  ft* 
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few  pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  mv  daughter 
&nd  my  nieces.  Of  the  other  marvels  of  this 
city,  paintings,  antiquities,  Ac,  excepting  the 
tombs  of  the  Scaliger  princes,  I  have  no  pretensions 
to  judge.  The  Gothic  monuments  of  the  Scsiigers 
pleased  me,  but  *  a  poor  virtuoso  am  I,'  and 

"  Ever  yours." 


LETTER  CCCIX. 


TO  KB.  MOOBB. 


»,  Nov.  17,  ISIS. 

1  wrote  to  you  from  Verona  the  other  day  in  my 
progress  hither,  which  letter  I  hope  you  will  receive. 
some  three  years  ago,  or  it  may  be  more,  I  recollect 
rour  telling  me  that  you  had  received  a  letter  from 
>ur  friend  Sam,  dated  *  On  board  his  gondola.'  My 
gondola  is,  at  this  present,  waiting  for  me  on  the 
•anal ;  but  I  prefer  writing  to  you  in  the  house,  it 
/eing  autumn— and  rather  an  English  autumn  than 
>therwise.  It  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Venice 
luring  the  winter,  probably,  as  it  has  always  been 
next  to  the  East)  the  greenest  island  of  my 
magination.  It  has  not  disappointed  me ;  though 
t8  evident  decay  would,  perhaps,  have  that  effect 
ipon  others.  But  I  have  been  familiar  with  ruins 
oo  long  to  dislike  desolation.  Besides,  I  have 
alien  in  love,  which,  next  to  falling  into  the  canal, 
which  would  be  of  no  use,  as  I  can  swim,)  is  the 
►est  or  the  worst  thing  I  could  do.  I  have  got 
orae  extremely  good  apartments  in  the  house  of  a 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  who  is  a  good  deal  occupied 
nth  business,  and  has  a  wife  in  her  twenty-second 
ear.  Marianna  (that  is  her  name)  is  in  her  ap- 
pearance altogether  like  an  antelope.  She  has 
arge,  black,  oriental  eves,  with  that  peculiar  ex- 
>re8sion  in  them  which  is  seen  rarely  among  Euro- 
warn— even  the  Italians — and  which  many  of  the 
Turkish  women  give  themselves  by  tinging  the 
lye-lid,— an  art  not  known  out  of  the  country,  I 
relieve.  This  expression  she  has  naferatfy— and 
omething  more  than  this.  In  short,  I  cannot 
lescribe  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  eye, — at  least 
ipon  me.  Her  features  are  regular,  and  rather 
icquiline— mouth  small—skin  clear  and  soft,  with  a 
tind  of  hectic  color — forehead  remarkably  good ; 
ter  hair  is  of  the  dark  gloss,  curl,  and  color  ox  Lady 
Jersey's :  her  figure  is  light  and  pretty,  and  she  is  a 
amous  songstress—scientifically  so :  her  natural 
oice  (in  conversation,  I  mean)  is  very  sweet ;  and 
he  naivete  of  the  Venetian  dialect  is  always  pleasing 
n  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 

"Nor.  28. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  my  description,  which 
rag  proceeding  with  the  minuteness  or  a  passport, 
tas  been  interrupted  for  several  days.  In  the  mean 
ime,  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 


Persian  and  Syriac,  ftc. ;  betides  works  of  their 
own  people.  Four  years  ago  the  French  instituted 
an  Armenian  professorship.  Twenty  pupils  pre- 
sented themselves  on  Monday  morning,  full  of  noble 
ardor,  ingenuous  youth,  and  impregnable  industry. 
They  persevered,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the 
nation,  and  of  universal  conquest,  till  Thursday ; 
when  fifteen  of  the  twenty  succumbed  to  the  six- 
and-twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  Waterloo  of  an  alphabet — that  must  be  said 
for  them.  But  it  is  so  like  these  fellows,  to  do  by 
it  as  they  did  by  their  sovereigns — abandon  both; 
to  parody  the  old  rhymes,  '  Take  a  thing  and  give  a 
thing ' — <  Take  a  king  and  give  a  king.'  They  ore 
the  worst  of  animals,  except  their  conquerors. 

"  I  hear  that  Hodgson  is  your  neighbor,  having 
a  living  in  Derbyshire.  You  will  find  aim  an  excel- 
lent-hearted fellow,  as  well  as  one  of  the  cleverest ; 
a  little,  perhaps  too  much,  japanned  by  preferment 
in  the  cnuroh,  and  the  tuition  of  youth,  as  well  as 
inoculated  with  the  disease  of  domestio  felicity, 
besides  being  overrun  with  fine  feelings  about 
woman  and  conttancy,  (that  small  change  of  love, 
which  people  exact  so  rigidly,  receive  in  such  coun- 
terfeit coin,  and  repay  in  baser  metal;)  but,  other- 
wise, a  very  worthy  man,  who  has  lately  got  a  pretty 
wife,  and  (I  suppose)  a  child  by  this  time.  Pray 
remember  me  to  nim,  and  say  that  I  know  not  whien 
to  envy  most— his  neighborhood,  him,  or  you. 

"  Of  Venice  I  shall  say  little.  You  must  have 
seen  many  descriptions ;  and  they  are  most  of  them 
like.  It  is  a  poetical  place;  and  classical,  to  us, 
from  Shakspeare  and  Otway.*  I  have  not  yet 
sinned  against  it  in  verse,  nor  do  I  know  that  I 
shall  do  so,  having  been  tuneless  since  I  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  feeling,  as  yet,  no  renewal  of  the  'astro. 
By-the-way,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  'Glenar- 
von.'  Madame  de  Stael  lent  it  to  me  to  read  from 
Copet  last  autumn.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the 
authoress  had  written  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth— the  whole  truth— the  romance  would  not 
only  have  been  more  romantic,  but  more  entertain- 
ins.  As  for  the  likeness,  the  picture  can't  be  good 
—I  did  not  sit  long  enough.  .When  you  have  lei- 
sure, let  me  hear  from  and  of  you,  believing  me 
ever  and  truly  yours,  most  affectionately,        "  B. 

"  P.  S.  Oh !  your  poem— it  it  out  ?  I  hope  Long- 
man has  paid  his  thousands :  but  don't  you  do  as 
Horace  Twigs'  father  did,  who,  having  made  money 
by  a  quarto  tour,  became  a  vinegar  merchant ;  when 
lo !  his  vinegar  turned  sweet  (and  be  d— d  to  it)  and 
ruined  him.  My  last  letter  to  you  (from  Verona) 
was  enclosed  to  Murray— haveyou  got  it ?  Direct 
to  me  here,  potfe  reeUmte.  There  are  no  English 
here  at  present.  There  were  several  in  Switzerland 
—some  women ;  but,  except  Lady  Dalrymple  Ham- 
ilton, most  of  them  as  ugly  as  virtue— at  least,  those 
that  I  saw." 


44  Since  my  former  dates,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
tare  much  to  add  on  the  subject,  and,  luckily, 
urthing  to  take  away ;  for  I  am- more  pleased  than 
ver  with  my  Venetian,  and  begin  to  feel  very  seri- 
us  on  that  point,— so  much  so,  that  I  shall  be 
ilent.  ♦  •  ♦  • 

"  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  studying  daily, 
,t  an  Armenian  monastery,  the  Armenian  language. 

found  that  my  mind  wanted  something  craggy  to 
ireak  upon ;  and  this— as  the  most  difficult  thing  I 
ould  discover  here  for  an  amusement— I  have 
hosen,  to  torture  me  into  attention.  It  is  a  rich 
anguage,  however,  and  would  amply  repay  any  one 
he  trouble  of  learning  it.  I  try,  and  shall  30  on ; 
•ut  I  answer  for  nothing,  least  of  all  for  my  mten- 
ions  or  my  success.  There  are  some  very  curious 
klSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as  books ;  transla- 
ions  also  from  Greek  originals,  now  lost,  and  from 


LETTER  CCCX. 


TO  MB.  MOOBB. 


"Vwke,  Dw.  24,  WIS. 

"  I  have  taken  a  fit  of  writing  to  you,  whieh  pot- 
tends  postage— once  from  Verona—once  from  Ve- 
nice, and  again  from  Venice— thrice  that  is.  For 
this  you  may  thank  yourself,  for  I  heard  that  you 
complained  of  my  silence— so,  here  goes  for  a  gar- 
rulity. 

"  I  trust  that  you  received  my  other  twain  of  let- 
ters. My  'way  of  life '  (or  'May  of  life,'  whieh  is 
it.  according  to  the  commentators ?)— my  'way  of 
life '  is  fallen  into  great  regularity.  In  the  morn* 
'  gs  I  go  over  in  my  gondola  to  hobble  Armenian 

ith  the  friars  of  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus*  and 
to  help  one  of  them  in  correcting  the  English  of  mi 
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English  and  Armenian  grammar  which  he  is  pub- 
lishing. In  the  evenings  I  do  one  of  many  nothings 
—either  at  the  theatres,  or  some  of  the  conversa- 
ziones, which  are  like  our  routs,  or  rather  worse,  for 
the  women  sit  in  a  semicircle  by  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  and  the  men  stand  about  the  room.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  one  improvement  upon  ours — instead 
of  lemonade  with  their  ices,  they  hand  about  stiff 
rum-yntnehr— punch,  by  my  palate!  and  this  they 
think  English.  I  would  not  disabuse  them  of  so 
agreeable  an  error, — '  no,  not  for  Venice.' 

"Last  night  I  was  at  the  Count  Governor's, 
which,  of  course,  comprises  the  best  society,  and  is 
very  much  like  other  gregarious  meetings  in  every 
country, — as  in  ours,— except  that,  instead  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  you  hare  the  patriarch  of 
Venice ;  and  a  motley  crew  of  Austrians,  Germans, 
noble  Venetians,  foreigners,  and,  if  you  see  a  quiz, 

Emay  be  sure  he  is  a  consul.  Oh,  by-the-way,  I 
t,  when,  I  wrote  from  Verona,  to  tell  you  that  at 
1 1  met  with  a  countryman  of  yours — a  Colonel 

•  •  *  *,  a  very  excellent,  good-natured  fellow,  who 
knows  and  shows  all  about  Milan,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
a  native  there.  He  is  particularly  civil  to  strangers, 
and  this  is  his  history, —  at  least,  an  episode 
of  it. 

"  Six-and-twenty  years  ago  CoL  •  •  •  •,  then  an 
ensign,  being  in  Italy,  fell  in  love  with  the  Marchesa 

•  •  •  ♦,  and  she  with  him.  The  lady  must  be,  at 
least,  twenty  years  his  senior.  The  war  broke  out ; 
he  returned  to  England,  to  serve— not  his  country, 
for  that's  Ireland— but  England,  which  is  a  different 
thing;  and  tA*— heaven  knows  what  she  did.  In 
the  year  1814,  the  first  annunciation  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  (and  tyranny)  was  developed  to 
the  astonished  Milanese  by  the  arrival  of  Col.  •  •  •  *. 
who,  flinging  himself  full  length  at  the  feet  of 
Madame  •  •  *  ♦,  murmured  forth,  in  half-forgotten 
Irish  Italian,  eternal  vows  of  indelible  constancy. 
The  lady  screamed  and  exclaimed,  '  Who  are  you  r ' 
The  Colonel  cried,  *  What*  don't  you  know  me  ?  I 
am  so  and  so,'  &c,  Ac,  fto. ;  till,  at  length,  the 
Marchesa,  mounting  from  reminiscence  to  remi- 
niscence, through  the  lovers  of  the  intermediate 
twenty-five  years,  arrived  at  last  at  the  recollection 
of  her  povero  sub-lieutenant.  She  then  said,  '  Was 
there  ever  such  virtue  ?  Xthat  was  her  very  word,) 
and,  being  now  a  widow,  save  him  apartments  in 
her  palace,  reinstated  him  in  all  the  rights  of  wrong, 
and  held  nim  up  to  the  admiring  world,  as  a  mira- 
cle of  incontinent  fidelity,  and  the  unshaken  Abdiel 
of  absence. 

"  Methinks  this  is  as  pretty  a  moral  tale  as  any  of 
Mannontel's.  Here  is  another.  The  same  lady, 
several  years  ago,  made  an  escapade  with  a  Swede, 
Count  rersen,  ( the  same  whom  the  Stockholm  mob 

Siartered  and  lapidated  not  very  long  since,)  and 
ey  arrived  at  an  osteria  on  the  road  to  Rome,  or 
thereabouts.  It  was  a  summer  evening,  and,  while 
they  were  at  supper,  they  were  suddenly  regaled  by 
a  symphony  of  fiddles  in  an  adjacent  apartment,  so 
prettily  played,  that,  wishing  to  hear  them  more 
distinctly,  the  Count  rose,  and  going  into  the  mu- 
sical society,  said,  'Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that,  as 
a  company  of  gallant  cavaliers,  you  will  be  delighted 
to  show  your  skill  to  a  lady,  who  feels  anxious,' 
ftc,  ftc.  The  men  of  harmony  were  all  acquies- 
cence—every  instrument  was  tuned  and  toned,  and, 
striking  up  one  of  their  most  ambrosial  airs,  the 
whole  band  followed  the  Count  to  the  lady's  apart- 
ment. At  their  head  was  the  first  fiddler,  who, 
bowing  and  fiddling  at  the  same  moment,  headed 
his  troop  and  advanced  up  the  room.  Death  and 
discord !— it  was  the  Marquis  himself,  who  was  on  a 
serenading  party  in  the  country,  while  his  spouse 
had  run  away  from  town.  The  rest  may  be  im- 
agined—but,  first  of  all,  the  lady  tried  to  persuade 
Mm  that  she  was  there  on  purpose  to  meet  him, 
and  had  chosen  this  method  for  an  harmonic  sur- 
prise. So  much  for  this  gossip,  which  amused  me 
when  I  heard  it,  and  I  send  it  to  you,  in  the  hope  it 


may  have  the  like  effect.  Wow  well  retain  to 
Venice. 

"The  day  after  to-morrow  (to-morrow  beat 
Christmas  day)  the  Carnival  begins.  I  dine  via 
the  Countess  Albrizzi  and  a  party,  and  go  to  ut 
opera  *  On  that  day  the  Phenix  (not  the  mmro* 
office  but  the  theatre  of  that  name)  opens:  I  bin 
got  me  a  box  there  for  the  season,  for  two  room, 
one  of  which  is,  that  the  mnsic  is  remarkably  good 
The  Contessa  Albrizzi,  of  whom  I  have  made  nve* 
tion,  is  the  De  Start  of  Venice,  not  young,  but  i 
very  learned,  unaffected,  good-natured  woman.  Ten 
polite  to  strangers,  and,  I  believe,  not  at  »H  disso- 
lute, as  most  of  the  women  are.  She  has  writta 
very  well  on  the  works  of  Canova,  and  slsoaToiasa 
of  characters,  besides  other  printed  matter.  Shea 
of  Corfu,  but  married  a  dead  Venetian— that  a, 
dead  since  he  married. 

••  My  flame  (my  *  Donna  *)  whom  I  spoke  of  in  of 
former  epistle{  my  Marianna,  and  I  her— whit  £i 
pleases.  She  is  by  far  the  prettiest  woman  I  fe* 
seen  here,  and  the  most  loveable  I  bate  met  sift 
any  where — as  well  as  one  of  the  most  tingnUr.  I 
believe  I  told  you  the  rise  and  progress  of  oar  faun 
in  my  former  letter.  Lest  that  should  not  ban 
reached  you,  1  will  merely  repeat  that  she  w  a  Toe- 
tian,  two-and  twenty  years  old,  married  to  a  off- 
chant  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that  she  ha*  rr* 
black  oriental  eyes,  and  all  the  qualities  which  be 
eyes  promise.  Whether  being  in  love  with  ha  b* 
steeled  me  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  hau  of. 
seen  many  other  women  who  seem  pretty.  I* 
nobility,  in  particular,  are  a  sad-looking  nwM» 
gentry  rather  better.  And  now,  what  art  J*» 
doing? 

•*  What  am  you  doiag  mv, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moor  ? 
What  are  yoa  dotnf  bow, 

Ob,  Thomas  M««!«? 
BbjUof  or  Ming  nov, 
RhymJBf  or  wooing  nov, 
BQUitf  or  cooing  nov, 

Which,  ThoaiM  Moor.? 


Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites  ?  By  the  Led'  d 
there's  a  row,  but  1*11  be  among  ye !  How  p  ■ 
the  weavers— the  breakers  of  frames— the  laths* 
of  politics — the  reformers  ? 

••  A*  tbt  Uberty  hub  o^r  (ha  am 

Boo^tbokfiwoV^oAdofcaHJr.****4* 
60  we,  boya,  we, 
Will  dW  flcbtior,  or  Km  frm. 

And  down  wilh  all  loaga  box  liaf  Lndd  I 

«  When  the  web  flu*  we  % 


We  will  Stag  thee 
0*W  the  despot  at  our  feet, 
And  dye  k  deep  la  the  gore  be  has  peer*. 

l«  Though  bkek  as  ok  heart  ■  ha  hat, 


Yet  thai  ■  the  dew 
Whkh  tha  tree  ehall  rant* 
Of  limy,  planted  07  Lnddl 

There's  an  amiable  chanson  for  you— all  iuP^?* 
1  have  written  it  principally  to  shock  yosr  «W 
Hodgson,  who  is  all  clergy  and  loyally— mfl<*  ** 
innocence— milk  and  water. 

"BattheGuBleaTae 
Oh,1 
The  Carnival'*  conanf  , 
Oh,  Thotaaa  Moon, 


The  other  night  I  saw  a  new  play,— ana  **"?¥. 
The  subject  was  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac   T*  *"» 
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maxedftd,  and  they  called  for  the  author— according 
to  continental  custom — and  he  presented  himself,  a 
loble  Venetian  Mali,  or  Malapiero,  by  name.  Mala 
vas  his  name,  and  oearima  his  production,— at  least. 
[  thought  so,  ana  I  ought  to  know,  having  read 
nore  or  less  of  five  hundred  Drury-Lane  offerings, 
luring  my  coadjutorship  with  the  sub-and-super 
romimttee. 

"  When  does  your  poem  of  poems  come  out  ?  I 
icar  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  cut  up  Cole- 
idge's  Christabel,  and  declared  against  me  for  prais- 
ng  it.*  I  praised  it,  firstly,  because  I  thought  well 
)f  it ;  secondly,  because  Coleridge  was  in  great  dis- 
:ress,  and,  after  doing  what  little  I  could  for  him  in 
^sentials,  I  thought  that  the  public  avowal  of  my 
rood  opinion  might  help  him  farther,  at  least  with 
he  booksellers.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Jeffrey  has 
ittacked  him,  because,  poor  fellow !  it  will  hurt  him 
n  mind  and  pocket.  As  for  me,  he's  welcome— I 
•hall  never  think  less  of  Jeffrey  for  any  thing  he 
nay  say  aginst  me  or  mine  in  future.+ 

"I  suppose  Murray  has  sent  you,  or  will  send 
lor  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  out  or  no,)  the 
xjcm,  or  poesies  of  mine,  of  last  summer.  By  the 
nass !  they're  sublime—1  Ganion  Coheriza ' — gauisay 
*ho  dares!  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  of 
rou,  and  at  least,  let  me  know  that  you  have  received 
these  three  letters.  Direct,  right  here,  poste  reatante. 
"  Ever  and  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pretty  trick  of 
i  bookseller,  who  has  published  some  a— d  nonsense, 
(wearing  the  bastards  to  me,  and  saving  he  gave  me 
ive  hundred  guineas  for  them.  lie  lies— I  never 
▼rote  such  stuff,  never  saw  the  poems,  nor  the  pub- 
isher  of  them,  in  my  life,  nor  had  any  communica- 
:ion,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  fellow.  Pray 
say  as  much  for  me,  if  need  be.  I  have  written  to 
Murray,  to  make  him  contradict  the  impostor. 


LETTER  CCCXI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

»  Venkse,  Not.  28, 181fl. 

"  It  it  some  months  since  I  have  heard  from  or  of 
rou— I  think,  not  since  I  left  Diodati.  From  Milan 
i  wrote  once  or  twice ;  but  have  been  here  some 
little  time,  and  intend  to  pass  the  winter  without 
removing.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Lago  di 
Sarda,  and  with  Verona,  particularly  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  sarcophagus  in  a  convent  garden, 
irhich  they  show  as  Juliet's ;  they  insist  on  the  truth 
if  her  history.  Since  my  arrival  at  Venice,  the  lady 
)f  the  Austrian  governor  told  mc  that  between 
Verona  and  Vicenza  there  are  still  ruins  of  the 
:a»tle  of  the  Montecchi,  and  a  chapel  once  apper- 
taining to  the  Capulets.  Romeo  seems  to  nave 
)ccn  of  Vicenza,  by  the  tradition ;  but  I  was  a  good 
leal  surprised  to  find  so  firm  a  faith  in  Bandello's 
lovel,  which  seems  really  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
fact. 

"  Venice  pleases  me  as  much  as  I  expected,  and  I 
'x  pec  ted  much.  It  is  one  of  those  places  which  I 
enow  before  I  see  them,  and  has  always  haunted  me 
he  most  after  the  East.  I  like  the  gloomy  gavety 
)f  their  gondolas,  and  the  silence  of  their  canals.  I 
lo  not  even  dislike  the  evident  decay  of  the  city, 
hough  I  regret  the  singularity  of  its  vanished  cos- 
mme  :  however,  there  is  much  left  still ,  the  Carni- 
ral,  too,  is  coming. 

"St.  Mark's,  and  indeed  Venice,  is  most  alive 
it  night.  The  theatres  are  not  open  till  nine, 
md  the  society  is  proportionably  late.  All  this  is 
o  my  taste,  hut  most  of  your  countrymen  miss 


and  regret  the  rattle  of  hackney-coaches,  without 
which  they  can't  sleep. 

"I  have  got  remarkably  good  apartments  in  a 
private  house ;  I  see  something  of  the  inhabitants, 

i having  had  a  good  many  letters  to  some  pf  them ;) 
have  got  my  gondola ;  I  read  a  little,  and  luckily 
could  speak  Italian  (more  fluently  than  correctly; 
long  ago.  I  am  studying,  out  of  curiosity,  the 
Venetian  dialect,  which  is  very  naive,  and  sort,  and 
peculiar,  though  not  at  all  classical ;  I  go  out  fre- 
quently, and  am  in  very  good  contentment. 

"  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a*  bust  which  is  in  the 
house  of  Madame  the  Countess  d'Albrizzi,  whom  I 
know),  is  without  exception,  to  any  mind,  the  most 
perfectly  beautiful  of  human  conceptions,  and  far 
beyond  my  ideas  of  human  execution. 

'  la  thb  bdoved  mutfe  rieir,'  *c* 

Talking  of  the  *  heart '  remind?  me  that  I  have 
fallen  in  love,  which,  except  falling  info  the  canal, 
(and  that  would  be  useless,  as  I  swim,)  is  the  best 
(or  worst)  thing  I  could  do.  I  am  therefore  in  love 
—fathomless  love ;  but  lest  you  should  make  some 
splendid  mistake,  and  envy  me  the  possession  of 
some  of  those  princesses  or  countesses  with  whose 
affections  your  English  voyagers  are  apt  to  invest 
themselves,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  my  goddess 
is  only  the  wife  of  a  '  Merchant  of  Venice ; '  but 
then  she  is  pretty  as  an  antelope,  is  but  two-and- 
twenty  years  old,  nas  the  large,  black,  oriental  eyes, 
with  the  Italian  countenance,  and  dark  glossy  hair, 
of  the  curl  and  color  of  Lady  Jersey's.  Then  she 
has  the  voice  of  a  lute,  and  the  song  of  a  seraph, 
(though  not  quite  so  sacred,)  besides  a  long  post- 
script of  graces,  virtues,  and  accomplishments, 
enough  to  furnish  out  a  new  chapter  of  Solomon's 
Song.  But  her  great  merit  is  in  finding  out  mine,-" 
there  is  nothing  so  amiable  as  discernment.  Our  little 
arrangement  is  completed,  the  usual  oaths  having 
been  taken,  and  every  thing  fulfilled  according  to 
the  *  understood  relations  '  of  such  liaison*. 

"  The  general  race  of  women  appear  to  be  hand- 
some :  but  in  Italy,  as  on  almost  all  the  continent, 
The  highest  orders  are  by  no  means  a  well-looking 
generation,  and  indeed  reckoned  by  their  country- 
men very  much  otherwise.  Some  are  exceptions, 
but  most  of  them  are  as  ugly  as  Virtue  herself. 

"  If  you  write,  address  to  me  here,  poste  reatante, 
as  I  shall  probably  stay  the  winter  over.  I  never  see 
a  newspaper  and  "know  nothing  about  England,  ex- 
cept in  a  letter'now  and  then  from  my  sister.  Of 
the  MS.  sent  you,  I  know  nothing,  except  you  have 
received  it,  and  are  to  publish  it,  Ac,  &c. ;  but  when, 
where,  and  how,  you  leave  mo  to  guess ;  but  it  don't 
much  matter. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  a  world  of  works  passing 
through  your  process  for  next  year  ?  When  does 
Moore's  Poem  appear?  I  sent  a  letter  for  him, 
addressed  to  your  care  the  other  day." 


LETTER  CCCXn. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«V«nks,Dec.4,!flt. 

l<  I  have  written  to  you  so  freouently  of  late,  that 
you  will  think  me  a  bore ;  as  I  think  you  a  very  im- 

golite  person  for  not  answering  my  letters  from 
witzerland,  Milan,  Verona,  and  Venice.  There  are 
some  things  I  wanted,  and  want  to  know;  vis. 
whether  Mr.  Davies,  of  inaccurate  memory,  had  or 
had  not  delivered  the  MS.  as  delivered  to  him ;  be- 
cause, if  he  has  not,  you  will  find  that  he  will  boun- 
tifully bestow  transcriptions  on  all  the  curious  of  hit 
acquaintance,  in  which  case  you  may  probably  find 


•  St*  Dote*  to  OwBkf.  of  Corinth, 
f  Bm  Dob  Juts,  casta  x.,  atuu*  xti. 
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four  publication  anticipated  by  the  'Cambridge,*  or 
other  Chronicles.  In  the  next  place— I  forget  what 
was  next ;  but,  in  the  third  place,  I  want  to  hear 
whether  you  have  yet  published,  or  when  you  mean 
to  do  so,  or  why  you  have  not  done  so,  because  in 

Snr  last,  (Sept.  20, — you  may  be  ashamed  of  the 
tcj  you  talked  of  this  being  done  immediately. 
"From  England  I  hear  nothing,  and  know  no- 
thing of  any  thing  or  any  body.  I  nave  but  one  cor- 
respondent, (except  Mr.  Kinnaird  on  business  now 
ana  then,)  and  her  a  female ;  so  that  I  know  no 
more  ofyour  island,  or  city,  than  the  Italian  version 
of  the  French  papers  chooses  to  tell  me,  or  the  ad- 
vertisements of  Mr.  Colburn  tagged  to  the  end  of 
your  Quarterly  Review  for  the  year  ago.  I  wrote  to 
you  at  some  length  last  week,  and  have  little  to  add, 
except  that  I  have  begun,  and  am  proceeding  in,  a 
study  of  the  Armenian  language,  which  I  acquire, 
as  well  as  I  can,  at  the  Armenian  convent,  where  I 

Eo  every  day  to  take  lessons  of  a  learned  Mar,  and 
ave  gained,  'some  singular  and  not  useless  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  literature  and  customs  of  that 
oriental  people.  They  have  an  establishment  here 
—a  church  and  a  convent  of  ninety  monks — very 
learned  and  accomplished  men,  some  of  them.  They 
have  also  a  press,  and  make  great  efforts  for  the  en- 
lightening of  their  nation.  I  find  the  language 
(which  is  twin,  the  literal  and  the  vulgar)  difficult, 
but  not  invincible,  (at  least,  I  hope  not.)  I  shall  go 
on.  I  found  it  necessary  to  twist  my  mind  round 
some  severe  study,  and  this,  as  being  the  hardest  I 
could  devise  here,  will  be  a  file  for  the  serpent. 

"  I  mean  to  remain  here  till  the  spring,  so  address 
to  me  directly  to  Venice,  potts  restante. — Mr.  Bob- 
house,  for  the  present  has  gone  to  Rome,  with  his 
brother,  brother's  wife,  and  sister,  who  overtook 
him  here;  he  returns  in  two  months.  I  should 
have  gone  too,  but  I  fell  in  love,  and  must  stay  that 
over.  I  should  think  that  and  the  Armenian  alpha- 
bet will  last  the  winter.  The  lady  has,  luckily  for 
me,  been  less  obdurate  than  the  language,  or,  be- 
tween the  two,  I  should  have  lost  my  remains  of 
sanity.  By-the-way  she  is  not  an  Armenian  but  a 
Venetian,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  in  my  last.  As 
for  Italian,  I  am  fluent  enough,  even  in  its  Venetian 
modification,  which  is  something  like  the  Somerset- 
shire version  of  English ;  and  as  for  the  more  clas- 
sical dialects,  I  had  not  forgot  my  former  practice 
much  during  my  voyaging. 

"Yours,  ever  and  truly, 


'  P.  S.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gilford." 


B. 


LETTER  CCCXIII. 

TO  XB.  MUBBJLT. 

«V«dM,DK.t,!BM. 

"  in  a  letter  from  England,  I  am  informed  that  a 
man  named  Johnson  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
publish  some  poems  called  a  '  Pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, a  Tempest,  and  an  Address  to  my  Daughter/ 
&c,  and  to  attribute  them  to  me,  adding  that  he 
had  paid  five  hundred  guineas  for  them.  The  an- 
swer to  this  is  short :  I  never  wrote  such  poems,  nev- 
er received  the  turn  he  mention*,  nor  any  other  in  the 
same  quarter,  nor  (as  far  as  moral  or  mortal  certainty 
can  be  sure),  ever  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
slightest  communication  with  Johnton  in  my  life; 
not  being  aware  that  the  person  existed  till  this 
intelligence  gave  me  to  understand  that  there  were 
such  people.  Nothing  surprises  me,  or  this  perhaps 
yjould,  and  most  things  amuse  me,  or  this  probably 
would  not.  With  regard  to  myself,  the  man  has 
merely  lied;  that's  natural— his  betters  have  set 
him  the  example :  but  with  regard  to  you,  his  asser 
turn  may  perhaps  injure  j  oil  in  your  publications 


and  I  desire  that  it  may  receive  the  most  pottit  n: 
unqualified  contradiction.  I  do  not  know  that  :v  \ 
is  any  punishment  for  a  tiling  of  this  kind,  at: 
there  were,  I  should  not  feel  disposed  to  porsoeti- 
ingenious  mountebank  farther  than  was  nec*o 
for  his  confutation ;  but  thus  far  it  may  be  neu>> 
ry  toproceed. 

"  You  will  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  !-'• 
ter ;  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  who  has  power  to  *.: 
me  in  my  absence,  wOl,  I  am  sure,  readOv  jo!=  ■ 
in  any  steps  which  it  mav  be  proper  to  tale  wit:  r 
gard  to  the  absurd  falsehood  of  this  poor  crc •'  ~ 
As  you  wQl  have  recently  received  several  1;-* 
from  me  on  my  way  to  Venice,  as  well  as  rw" 
ten  since  my  arrival,  I  will  not  at  present  tr  •. 
you  farther.  ••  Ever,  a 

"  P.  8.  Pray  let  me  hear  that  you  have  rr«. 
this  letter.    Address  to  Venice,  posts  restantt. 

"  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  fit".-, 
tions,  you  may  state,  that  I  consider  myself  res; 
siblc  for  no  publication  from  the  year  1812  op  t< ' 
present  date,  which  is  not  from  your  press.   I>~»  » 
of  course  from  that  period,  because,  pre*) •  -• 
Cawthorne  and  Ridge  had  both  printed  compel  - 
of  mine.     '  A  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ! '  W  t: 
devil  should  I  write  about  Jerusalem,  never  L*  : 
yet  been  there  ?    As  for  '  A  Tempest,'  it  was  *»  - 
tempest  when  I  left  England,  but  a  very  fresh  bn  o 
and  as  to  an  « Address  to  Little  Ada,'  (who,  bf-t- 
way,  is  a  year  old  to-morrow,!  I  never  wrote » U* 
about  her,  except  in  •  Farewell,*  and  the  third  re. 
of  Childe  Harold." 


LETTER    CCCXJX 


TO  JUL  XUBSAT. 


k<  As  the  demon  of  silence  seems  to  tony* 
sessed  you,  I  am  determined  to  have  my  rewcp  - 
postage :  this  is  my  sixth  or  seventh  ktter  >-•• 
summer  and  Switzerland.  My  last  was  »,i"]J; 
tion  to  contradict  and  consign  to  eanfofca  tt*» 
Cheapside  impostor,  who  (I  heard  by  s  letter  fa- 
vour island)  had  thought  proper  to  append  nys^J 
to  his  spurious  poesy,  of  which  I  know  nothing.  — 
of  his  pretended  purchase  of  copyright  I  *? 
you  have,  at  least,  received  that  letter. 

"  As  the^news  of  Venice  must  be  very  inters 
to  you,  I  will  regale  you  with  it.  ^ 

«*  Yesterday,  being  the  feast  of  St  Stephen,  era? 
mouth  was  put  in  motion.  There  was  notion  »• 
fiddling  and  playing  on  the  virginals,  sad  all  Jtao 
of  conceits  and  divertisements,  on  every  csw  y 
this  aquatic  city.  I  dmed  with  the  ComtewAiw 
a*  and  a  Paduan  and  Venetian  party,  and  aft**; 
went  to  the  opera,  at  the  Feniee  theatre  (*-£ 
opens  for  the  Carnival  on  that  day,)— *«  finf  *!. 
the-way,  I  have  ever  seen :  it  beats  oar  t*|- 
hollow  in  beauty  and  scenery,  and  those  "-^ 
and  Brescia  bow  before  it  The  opera  and  ib*£ 
were  much  like  other  operas  and  ™m5w  • 
subject  of  the  said  opera  was  somethmgedifjnfc- ; 
turned— the  plot  and  conduct  thereof^-upo*  *  •* 
narrated  by  Livy  of  a  hundred  and  *&**%.$ 
dies  having  poisioned  a  hundred  and  fifty  *£;.  ^ 
in  good  old  times.  The  bachelors  of  B^."% 
this  extraordinary  mortality  to  be  merely  tw  *£ 
mon  effect  of  matrimony  or  a  pestilence ;  is  t  ^ 
surviving  Benedicts,  being  all  seised  «»  7/^ 
examined  into  the  matter,  and  found  tw  { 
possets  had  been  drugged ;'  the  ?M?Bf!.fl 
which  was,  much  scandal  and  several  «tti"  »  j 
This  is  really  and  truly  the  subject  of  »**»,, 
piece  at  the  Feniee ;  and  you  can't  w**1™ .  ^ 
pretty  things  are  sung  and  recitatrrocd jw*  ^ 
horrenda  strage.  The  conclusion  was  a jf/'J- 
about  to  be  chopped  off  by  a  lictor,  tatfl  **  ^ 


LETTERS. 


fttf 


»  say)  he  left  it  on.  and  she  got  op  tad  snag  a  trio 
rith  the  two  Consuls,  the  Senate  in  the  back  ground 
>eing  chorus.  The  ballet  was  distinguished  by 
lothing  remarkable,  except  that  the  principal  she- 
lancer  went  into  convulsions  because  she  was  not 
ipplauded  on  her  first  appearance ;  and  the  man- 
ner came  forward  to  ask  if  there  was '  ever  aphysi- 
lan  in  the  theatre.*  There  was  a  Greek  one  in  mv 
x>x,  whom  I  wished  very  much  to  volunteer  his 
tervices,  being  sure  that  in  this  case  these  would 
lave  been  the  last  convulsions  which  would  have 
Toubled  the  ballerina;  but  he  would  not.  The 
•rowd  was  enormous,  and  in  coming  out.  having  a 
ady  under  my  arm,  I  was  obliged,  in  making  -way, 
dmost  to  'beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduce  the  state,' 
>eing  compelled  to  regale  a  person  with  an  English 
mnch  in  the  guts,  which  sent  him  as  far  back  as  the 
queeze  and  the  passage  would  admit  He  did  not 
usk  for  another,  hut  with  great  signs  of  disapproba- 
ion  and  dismay,  appealed  to  his  compatriots,  who 
aughed  at  him. 

"lam  going  on  with  my  Armenian  studies  in  a 
norning,  and  assisting  and  stimulating  in  the  Eng- 
ish  portion  of  an  English  and  Armenian  grammar, 
low  publishing  at  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus. 

"  The  superior  of  the  friars  is  a  bishop,  and  a  fine 
tld  fellow,  with  the  beard  of  a  meteor.  Father 
^aschal  is  also  a  learned  and  pious  soul.  He  was 
wo  rears  in  England. 

"  I  am  still  dreadfully  in  love  with  the  Adriatic 
ady  whom  I  spake  of  in  a  former  letter  (and  not  in 
his — I  add,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  for  the  onlv  one 
aentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  epistle  is  elderly 
.nd  bookish,  two  things  which  I  have  ceased  to 
dmire,)  and  love  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  no 
inecure.  This  is  also  the  season  when  every  body 
aake  up  their  intrigues  for  the  ensuing  year,  ana 
ut  for  partners  for  the  next  deal. 

"  Ana  now,  if  you  don't  write,  I  don't  know  what 
!  won't  say  or  do,  nor  what  I  will.  Send  me  some 
tews— good  news. 

•'  Tours,  very  truly,  ftc,  &c,  &c, 
"B. 

"  P.  S.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gifford,  with  all 
Luty. 

" 1  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  cut  up 
taleridge's  Christabel,  and  me  for  praising  it,  which 
•men,  I  think,  bodes  no  great  Rood  to  your  forth- 
ome  or  coming  canto  ana  Castle  (of  Chillon.)  My 
un  of  luck  within  the  last  year  seems  to  have  taken 
.  turn  every  way ;  but  never  mind,  I  will  bring  my- 
elf  through  in  the  end — if  not,  I  can  be  but  where  I 
iegan.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  dfepleased  to 
>e  where  I  am — I  mean  at  Venice.  My  Adriatic 
kymph  is  this  moment  here,  and  I  must  therefore 
epose  from  this  letter." 


LETTER  CCCXV. 

TO  MB.  MUBJULY. 

"VaolM,Jaa.  9,1817. 

"  Your  letter  has  arrived.  Pray,  in  publishing 
he  third  canto,  have  you  omitted  any  passages  ?  I 
tope  not ;  and  indeed  wrote  to  you  on  my  way  over 
he  Alps  to  prevent  such  an  incident.  Say  in  your 
lext  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  canto  (as  sent 
o  you)  has  been  published.  I  wrote  to  you  again 
he  other  day,  (twice  I  think,)  and  shall  be  glad  to 
.ear  of  the  reception  of  those  letters. 

«♦  To-day  is  the  2d  of  January.  On  this  day  three 
ears  ago  the  Corsair's  publication  is  dated,  I  think, 
n  mv  letter  to  Moore.  On  this  day  two  years  I 
lamed  ('  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chaateneth,' — 

shan't  forget  the  day  in  a  hurry,)  and  it  is  odd 
nough  that  I  this  day  received  a  letter  from  vou 
nnouncing  tile  publication  of  Childe  Harold,  &c, 


ftc.,  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  'Corsair; '  and 
I  also  received  one  from  my  sister,  written  on  the 
10th  of  December,  my  daughter's  birth-day,  (and 
relative  chiefly  to  my  daughter,)  and  arriving  on 
the  day  of  the  date  of  my  marriage,  this  present 
2d  of  January,  the  month  of  my  birth, — and  various 
other  astrologous  matters,  which  I  have  no  time  to 
enumerate. 

"  By  the  way,  you  might  as  well  write  to  Hen  tech, 
my  Geneva  banker,  and  inquire  whether  the  two 
ackets  consigned  to  his  care  were  or  were  not  de- 
ivered  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  or  if  they  are  still  in  his 
keeping.  One  contains  papers,  letters,  and  all  the 
original  MS.*  of  your  third  canto,  as  first  conceived; 
and  the  other  some  bones  from  the  field  of  Morat. 
Many  thanks  for  your  news,  and  the  good  spirits  in 
whicn  your  letter  is  written. 

*« Venice  and  I  agree  very  well;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  thing  new  to  say  except  of 
the  last  new  opera,  which  I  sent  in  my  late  letter. 
The  Carnival  is  commencing,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  fun  aere  and  there — besides  business ;  for 
all  the  world  are  making  up  their  intrigues  for  the 
season,  changing,  or  going  on  upon  a  renewed 
lease.  I  am  very  well  off  with  Marianna,  who  is 
not  at  all  a  person  to  tire  me ;  firstly,  because  I  do 
not  tire  of  a  woman  personally,  but  because  they 
are  generally  bores  in  their  disposition;  and,  se- 
condly, because  she  is  amiable,  and  has  a  tact  which 
is  not  always  the  portion  of  the  fair  creation ;  and, 
thirdly,  she  is  very  pretty;  and,  fourthly, — there  is 
no  occasion  for  farther  specification.  •  •  * 
So  far  we  have  gone  on  very  well ;  as  to  the  future, 
I  never  anticipate,— <carpe  mem— the  past  at  least  is 
one's  own,  which  is  one  reason  for  making  sure  of 
the  present.    So  much  for  my  proper  liaison. 

"  The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much  the 
same  as  m  the  Doges'  time :  a  woman  is  virtuous 
(according  to  the  code)  who  limits  herself  to  her 
husband  and  one  lover ;  those  who  have  two,  three, 
or  more,  are  a  little  wild;  but  it  is  onlv  those  who 
are  indiscriminately  diffuse,  and  form  a  low  connex- 
ion, such  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  her  courier, 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  made  a  knight  of  Malta,)  who 
are  considered  as  overstepping  the  modesty  of  mar- 
riage. In  Venice,  the  nobility  have  a  trick  of  mar- 
rying with  dancers  and  singers ;  and,  truth  to  say, 
the  women  of  their  own  order  are  by  no  means 
handsome;  but  the  general  race,  the  women  of  the 
second  and  other  orders,  the  wives  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  proprietors,  and  untitled  gentry,  are 
mostly  beV  tongue,  and  it  is  with  these  that  the 
more  amatory  connexions  are  usually  formed.  There 
are  also  instances  of  stupendous  constancy.  I  knew 
a  woman  of  fifty  who  never  had  but  one  lover,  who 
dying  early,  she  became  devout,  renouncing  all 
but  her  husband.  She  piques  herself,  as  may  be 
presumed,  upon  this  miraculous  fidelity,  talking  of 
it  occasionally  with  a  species  of  misplaced  moral- 
ity, which  is  rather  amusing.  There  is  no  convinc- 
ing a  woman  here  that  she  is  in  the  smallest  degree 
deviating  from  the  rule  of  right  or  the  fitness  of 
things  in  having  an  amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems 
to  lie  in  concealing  it,  or  having  more  than  one, 
that  is,  unless  such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative 
is  understood  and  approved  of  by  the  prior  claimant. 
In  my  case,  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  prede- 
cessor, and  am  pretty  sure  that  there  is  no  partici- 
pator ;  and  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  youth  of 
the  party,  and  from  the  frank,  undisguised  way  in 
whicn  every  body  avows  every  thing  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  when  there  is  any  thing  to  avow,  as  well 
as  from  some  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  mar- 
riage being  recent,  £c,  Ac,  &c,  that  this  is  the 
premier  pas.    It  does  not  much  signify. 

"  In  another  sheet,  I  send  you  some  sheets  of  a 
grammar,  English  and  Armenian,  for  the  use  of 
the  Armenians,  of  which  I  promoted,  and  indeed 
induced,  the  publication.    (It  cost  me  but  a  thou- 
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In  it  or  not,  or  in  any  other  of  the  same  journal,  I 
•hall  never  think  ill  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  on  that  account, 
nor  forget  that  his  conduct  towards  me  has  been 
certainly  most  handsome  during  the  last  four  or 
more  years. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  a  kind  of  poem 
In  dialogue*  (in  blank  verse)  or  drama,  from  which 
4  The  Incantation*  is  an  extract,  begun  last  summer 
w.Switzerland,  is  finished ;  it  is  in  three  acts ;  but  of 
a  Very  wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind. 
Almost  all  the  persons— but  two  or  three— are 
spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the  waters ;  the 
scene  is  in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a  kind  of  magician, 
who  is  tormented  by  a  species  of  rrmorse,  the  cause 
of  which  is  left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders 
about  invoking  these  spirits,  which  appear  to  him, 
and  are  of  no  use ;  he  at  last  goes  to  tne  very  abode 
of  the  Evil  Principle,  in  propria  persona,  to  oyocate 
a  ghost,  which  appears,  and  gives  him  an  ambiguous 
and  disagreeable  answer ;  and  in  the  third  act  he  is 
found  bv  his  attendants  dying  in  a  tower  where  he 
had  studied  his  art.  You*  may  perceive  by  this  out- 
line that  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  this  piece  of 
phantasy ;  but  I  have  at  least  rendered  it  quit*  *m- 
possible  for  the  stage,  for  which  my  intercourse  with 
jDniry  Lane  has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt. 

•'  I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and  feel  too  lasy 
at  present  to  attempt  tne  whole ;  but  when  I  have, 
I  will  send  it  you,  and  you  may  cither  throw  it  into 
the  Are  or  not.*' 


LETTER  CCCXIX. 

TO  MB.  KU&UAY. 

0 

"V«l«,  Feb. SS,  1817. 

11 1  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  in  answer  to  your 
letter ;  at  present,  I  would  trouble  you  with  a  com- 
mission, ir  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  under- 
take it. 

"You  perhaps  know  Mr.  Love,  the  jeweller,  of 
Old  Bond  street.  In  1813,  when  in  the  intention  of 
returning  to  Turkey,  I  purchased  of  him,  and  paid 
f argent  comptant)  about  a  dosen  snuff-boxes,  of 
more  or  less  value,  as  presents  for  some  of  mv  Mus- 
sulman stcauaintance.  These  I  have  now  with  me. 
The  other  day*  having  occasion  to  make  an  altera* 
tkm  in  the  lid  of  one,  (to  place  a  portrait  in  it,)  it 
has  turned  out  to  be  silver-gilt  instead  of  gold,  for 
which  last  it  was  sold  and  paid  for.  This  was  dis- 
covered by  the  workman  in  trying  it,  before  taking 
off  the  hinges  and  working  upon  the  lid.  1 
have  of  course  recalled  and  preserved  the  box  in 
statu  quo.  What  I  wish  you  to  do  is,  to  see  the 
■aid  Mr.  Love,  and  inform  him  of  this  circum- 
stance, adding  from  me,  that  I  will  take  care  he 
•hall  not  have  done  this  with  impunity. 

"If  there  is  no  remedy  in  law,  there  is  at  least 
the  equitable  one  of  making  known  hit  guilt,— that 
ii,  his  silvery*/*,  and  be  d—-d  to  him. 

"I  shall  carefully  preserve  all  the  purchases  I 
made  of  him  on  that  occasion  for  my  return,  as  the 
plague  in  Turkey  is  a  barrier  to  travelling  there  at 
present,  or  rather  the  endless  quarantine  which 
would  be  the  consequence  before  one  could  land  in 
coming  back.  Pray  state  the  matter  to  him  with 
due  ferocity. 

"  I  cent  you  the  other  day  some  extracts  from  a 
kind  of  drama  which  I  had  begun  in  Switzerland 
and  finished  here ;  you  will  tell  me  if  they  are  re- 
ceived. They  were  only  in  a  letter.  I  have  not  yet 
had  energy  to  copy  it  out,  or  I  would  send  you  the 
whole  in  different  covers. 

"  The  carnival  closed  this  day  last  week. 

"  Mr.  Hohhouse  is  still  at  Rome,  I  believe.  I  am 
at  present  a  little  unwell ;  sitting  up  too  late  and 
tome  subsidiary  dissipations  have  lowered  my  blood 


a  good  deal ;  but  I  have  at  present  the  qtjlet  nasi 
temperance  of  Lent  before  mo. 
"  P.  S.    Remember  me  to  Mr.  Giflord.     I  haw 

not  received  your  parcel  or  parcels.  Look  into 
•  Moore's  (Dr.  Moore's)  View  of  Italy*  for  me ;  In 
one  of  the  volumes  you  will  find  an  account  of  the 
Doge  Valiere  (it  ought  to  be  Fallen)  and  his  con- 
spiracy, or  the  motives  of  it.  Get  it  transcribed  for 
me,  and  send  it  in  a  letter  to  me  soon.  I  want  it. 
and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of  that  business 
here;  though  the  veiled  patriot,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  crowned,  and  afterwards  decapitated, 
still  exist,  and  are  shown.  I  have  searched  all  their 
histories ;  but  the  policy  of  the  old  aristocracy  made 
their  writers  silent  on  his  motives,  which  were  a  pri- 
vate grievance  against  one  of  the  patricians. 

"  I  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  tne  subject,  which 
appears  to  me  very  dramatic ;  an  old  man,  jealous, 
and  conspiring  against  the  state,  of  which  he  was 
the  actually  reigning  chief.  The  last  circumstance 
makes  it  the  most  remarkable  and  only  fact  of  the 
kind  in  all  history  of  all  nations. 


LETTER  CCCXX. 

TO  ME,  MOOSE. 

"  Tate,  FWk  SB,  mr. 

"You  will,  perhaps,  complain  as  much  of  the 
frequency  of  my  letters  now,  as  you  were  wont  to 
do  of  their  rarity.  I  think  this  is  the  fourth  within 
as  many  moons.  I  feel  anxious  to  hear  from  yon, 
even  more  than  usual,  because  your  last  indicated 
that  you  were  unwell.  At  present,  I  am  on  the  in- 
valid regimen  myself.  The  Carnival— that  is,  the 
latter  part  of  it— and  sitting  up  late  o*  nights,  had 
knocked  me  up  a  little,  But  it  is  over, — and  it 
is  now  Lent,  with  all  its  abstinence  and  sacred 
music. 

"  The  mumming  closed  with  a  masked  ball  at  the 
Fenice,  where  I  went,  as  also  to  most  of  the 
ridottas,  &c,  &c. ;  and  though  I  did  .not  dissipate 
much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  find  '  the  sword  wearing 
out  the  scabbard,'  though  I  have  but  just  turned  the 
corner  of  twenty-nine. 

<«  S»  «*11  go  m  aon  a  iwtaff 

Soktokitothenlfnt, 
Though  tha  heart  be  «aiM  to**, 

And  fl*  moon  t»  MB!  m  bright. 
For  the  mror!  ootvota  ka  wwA, 

And  te  «>ul  wean  out  the  taoi*. 
And  H»  heart  mas  pawe  to  breathe, 

AodtowfeKlfamratf. 
TheaghtlM  night  wae  made  to  left**, 

Andthedejntaraetoseoaa, 
Tflt  ire's  go  bo  nan  tfoftej 

tyflMlfcfairflftaaoM. 

I  have  lately  had  some  news  of  litteroioor,  as  I 
heard  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  pronounce  it  once 
upon  a  time.  I  heard  that  W.  W.  has  been  pub- 
lishing and  responding  to  the  attacks  of  thwQasr- 
terly,  in  the  learned  Perry's  Chronicle.  I  read  his 
poesies  last  autumn,  ana,  among  them,  found  an 

gntaph  on  his  bull-dog,  and  another  on  wysejf. 
ut  1  beg  leave  to  assure  him  (like  the  astrologer 
Partridge)  that  I  am  not  only  alive  now,  but  was 
alive  also  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.      •  • 

•  •see* 

Hobhouse  has  (I  hear,  also)  expectorated  a  letter 
against  the  Quarterly,  addressed  to  me.  I  feel 
awkwardly  situated  between  him  and  Gifford,  both 
being  my  friends. 

"And  this  is  your  month  of  going  to  press  by 
the  body  of  Diana !  fa  Venetian  oath,)  I  feel  ss 
anxious—but  not  foanul  for  you— ss  if  it  were  my- 
self coming  out  in  a  work  of  humor,  which  would, 
you  know,  be  the  antipodes  of  all  my  previous 
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Stblications.  I  don't  think  you  have  any  thing  to' 
ead  but  your  own  reputation.  Ton  must  keep 
ip  to  that.  As  yon  never  showed  me  a  line  of  your 
vork,  I  do  not  even  know  your  measure;  but  you 
nust  send  me  a  copy  by  Murray  forthwith,  and  then 
foxx  shall  hear  what  I  think.  I  dare  say  you  are  in 
i  pucker.  Of  all  authors,  you  are  the  only  really 
nodeat  one  I  ever  met  with,  which  would  souna 
>ddly  enough  to  those  who  recollect  your  morals 
vhen  yon  were  young— that  is,  when  you  were  ex- 
remely  young — I  don't  mean  to  stigmatize  you 
either  with  years  or  morality. 

"  I  believe  I  told  you  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
lad  atttacked  me,  in  an  article  on  Coleridge  (I  have 
tot  seen  it)--*  Et  tu,  Jeffrey  ?' — *  there  is  nothing 
mt  roguery  in  villanous  man.'  But  I  absolve  him 
>f  all  attacks,  present  and  future ;  for  I  think  he 
lad  already  pushed  his  clemency  in  my  behoof  to 
iie  utmost,  and  I  shall  always  think  well  of  him. 
t  only  wonder  he  did  not  begin  before,  as  my  domes- 
io  destruction  was  a  fine  opening  for  all  the  world, 
>f  which  all,  who  eould,  did  well  to  avail  themselves. 

"  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see,  however, 
hat  it  is  not  over  with  me — I  don't  mean  in  litera* 
;ure,  for  that  is  nothing;  and  it  may  seem  odd 
enough  to  say,  I  do  not  think  it  my  vocation.  But 
rou  will  see  that  I  shall  do  something  or  other- 
he  times  and  fortune  permitting*- that  'like  the 
ramogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  will  puzzle 
he  philosophers  of  all  ages.'  But  I  doubt  whether 
ny  constitution  will  hola  out.  I  have,  at  intervals, 
exorcised  it  most  devilishly. 

"  I  have  not  yet  fixed  a  time  of  return,  but  I 
hink  of  the  spring.  I  shall  have  been  away  a  year 
n  April  next.  You  never  mention  Rogers,  nor 
Sodpson,  your  clerical  neighbor,  who  has  lately  got 
l  living  near  you.  Has  he  also  got  a  child  yet? — 
us  desideratum  when  I  saw  him  last 

•  ••••• 

"  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  at  your  time  and 
eisure,  believing  me  ever  and  truly,  and  affection* 
itely,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXXI. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


"VcdIm,  Much  S,  MOT. 

"  In  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  article  from 
he  '  Quarterly,'*  which  I  received  two  days  ago,  I 
sannot  express  myself  better  than  in  the  words  of 
ny  sister  Augusta,  who  (speaking  of  it)  flays,  that 
t  is  written  in  a  spirit  '  of  the  most  feeling  and 
rind  nature.'  It  is,  however,  something  more:  it 
teems  to  me  (as  far  as  the  subject  of  it  may  be 
>ermitted  to  judge)  to  be  very  well  written  as  a 
imposition,  and  I  think  will  do  the  journal  no 
liscredit,  because  even  those  who  condemn  its 
mrtiality  must  praise  its  generosity.  The  temp- 
ations  to  take  another  and  a  less  favorable  view 
tf  the  Question  have  been  so  great  and  numerous, 
hat',  what  with  public  opinion,  politics,  &c,  he 
oust  be  a  gallant  as  well  as  a  good  man,  who  has 
'en tared  in  that  place,  and  at  this  time,  to  write 
tuch  an  article  even  anonymously.  Such  things 
ire,  however,  their  own  reward,  and  I  even  flatter 
ay  self  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  (and  I 
lave  no  guess,)  will  not  regret  that  the  perusal  of 
his  has  given  me  as  much  gratification  as  any 
Eomposition  of  that  nature  could  give,  and  more 
han  any  -other  has  given, — and  I  have  had  a  Rood 
nany  in  my  time  of  one  kind  or  the  other.  It  is 
lot  the  mere  praise,  but  there  is  a  toot  and  a  deli- 
acy  throughout,  not  only  with  regard  to  me,  but 
o  others,  which,  as  it  had  not  been  observed  else- 


where, I  had  till  now  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
observed  any  where. 

"Perhaps  some  day  or  other  you  will  know  or 
tell  me  the  writer's  name.  Be  assured,  had  the 
article  been  a  harsh  one,  I  should  not  have  asked  it. 

««I  have  lately  written  to  you  frequently,  with 
estrone,  &c,  which  I  hope  you  have  received,  or 
will  receive,  with  or  before  this  letter.— Ever  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Carnival  I  have  been  unwell, 
(do  not  mention  this,  on  any  account,  to  Mrs. 
Leigh:  for  if  I  grow  worse,  she  will  know  it  too 
soon,  and  if  I  get  better,  there  is  no  occasion  that 
she  should  know  it  at  all,)  and  have  hardly  stirred 
out  of  the  house.  However,  I  don't  want  a  physi- 
cian, and  if  I  did,  very  luckily  those  of  Italy  are 
the  worst  in  the  world,  so  that  I  should  still  have  a 
chance.  They  have,  I  believe,  one  famous  surgeon, 
Vacca,  who  lives  at  Pisa,  who  might  be  useful  in 
case  of  dissection :— -but  he  is  some  hundred  miles 
off.  My  malady  is  a  sort  of  slowish  fever,  originat- 
ing from  what  my  *  pastor  and  master,'  Jackson, 
would  call  *  taking  too  much  out  of  one's  self.' 
However,  I  am  better  within  this  day  or  two. 

"  I  missed  seeing  the  new  Patriarch's  procession 
to  St.  Mark's  the  other  day,  (owing  to  my  indispo- 
sition,) with  six  hundred  and  fifty  priests  in  his 
rear— *  '  goodly  army.'  The  admirable  government 
of  Vienna,  in  its  edict  from  thence,  authorizing  his 
installation,  prescribed,  as  part  of  the  pageant  '  a 
coach  and  four  horses.'  To  show  how  very  'per- 
man  to  the  matter'  this  was,  you  have  only  to 
suppose  our  parliament  commanding  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  proceed  from  Hyde  Park  Corner 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge, 
or  the  Margate  hoy.  There  is  but  St.  Mark's 
Place  in  all  Venice  broad  enough  for  a  carriage  to 
move,  and  it  is  paved  with  large  smooth  flag  stones, 
so  that  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Elijah  himself 
would  be  puzzled  to  manoeuvre  upon  it.  Those  of 
Pharaoh  might  do  better ;  for  the  canals,— and 
particularly  the  Grand  Canal,  are  sufficiently  ca-  < 
pacious  and  extensive  for  his  whole  host.  Of 
course,  no  coach  could  be  attempted  ;  but  the 
Venetians  who  are  very  narve  as  well  as  arch, 
were  much  amused  wth  the  ordinance. 

'  The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published ;  but  my 
Armenian  studies  are  suspended  for  the  present  till 
my  head  aches  a  little  less.  I  sent  you  the  other 
day,  in  two  covers,  the  first  act  of  '  Manfred,'  a 
drama  as  mad  as  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which 
was  in  +renty-five  acts,  and  some  odd  soenes  :— 
mine  is  but  in  three  acts. 

"  I  find  I  have  begun  this  letter  at  the  wrong  end : 
never  mind ;  I  must  end  it,  then,  at  the  right. 
"  Yours  ever,  very  truly  and  obligedly,  Ac  " 


LETTER  CCCXXLL 

TO  MB.   MUK&A.Y. 

"Veoke,  Much  S,  1817. 

"  In  remitting  the  third  act*  of  the  sort  of  dra- 
matic poem,  of  which  you,  will  by  this  time  have 
received  the  first  two,  (at  least  I  hope  so,)  which 
were  sent  within  the  last  three  weeks,  I  have  little 
to  observe,  except  that  you  must  not  publish  it  (if  it 
ever  is  published)  without  giving  me  previous  notice. 
I  have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad ;  ana  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  my  former  publications,  I  am,  therefore, 
inclined  to  rank  it  very  humbly.  You  will  submit 
it  to  Mr.  Gifford,  ana  to  whomsoever  you  please 
besides.  With  regard  to  the  Question  of  copyright, 
(if  it  ever  comes  to  publication,)  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  think  three  hundred  guineas  an 
over-estimate;  if  you  do,  you  may  diminish  if  1 
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do  not  think  it  worth  more ;  so  yon  may  see  I  make 
some  difference  between  it  and  the  others. 

"  I  have  received  your  two  reviews,  (but  not  the 
'  Tales  of  My  Landlord ; ')  the  Quarterly  I  acknow- 
ledged particularly  to  you,  on  its  arrival,  ten  days 
ago.  What  you  tell  me  of  Perry  petrifies  me ;  it  is 
a  rank  imposition.  In  or  about  February  or  March, 
1816,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Croker 
was  not  only  a  coadjutor  in  the  attacks  of  the 
Courier  in  18i4,  but  the  author  of  some  lines  tolera- 
bly ferocious,  then  recently  published  in  a  morning 
paper.  Upon  this  I  wrote  a  reprisal.  The  whole  of 
the  lines  Ihave  forgotten,  and  even  the  purport  of 
them  I  scarcely  remember ;  for  on  your  assuring  me 
that  he  was  not,  &c,  &c,  I  put  them  into  the  fire 
before  your  face,  and  there  never  was  but  that  one 
rough  copy.  Mr.  Davies,  the  only  person  who  ever 
heard  them  read,  wanted  a  copy,  which  I  refused. 
If,  however,  by  some  impossibility,  which  I  cannot 
divine,  the  ghosts  of  these  rhymes  should  walk  into 
the  world,  1  never  will  deny  what  I  have  really 
written,  but  hold  myself  personally  responsible  for 
satisfaction,  though!  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
disavowing  all  ox  any  fabrication*.  To  the  previous 
facts  you  are  a  witness,  and  best  know  how  far  my 
recapitulation  is  correct;  and  I  request  that  you 
will  inform  Mr.  Perry  from  me,  that  I  wonder  he 
should  permit  such  an  abuse  of  my  name  in  his 
paper ;  i  say  an  abuse,  because  my  absence,  at  least, 
demands  some  respect,  and  my  presence  and  posi- 
tive sanction  could  alone  justify  nim  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, even  were  the  lines  mine;  and  if  false, 
there  are  no  words  for  him.  I  repeat  to  you  that 
the  original  was  burnt  before  you  on  your  assurance, 
and  there  never  was  a  copy,  nor  even  a  verbal  repeti- 
tions—very much  to  the  discomfort  of  some  zealous 
Whigs,  who  bored  me  for  them  (having  heard  it 
bruited  by  Mr.  Davies  that  there  were  such  matters) 
to  no  purpose ;  for,  having  written  them  solely  with 
the  notion  that  Mr.  Croker  was  the  aggressor,  and 
for  my  own  and  not  party  reprisals,  I  would  not  lend 
me  to  the  seal  of  any  sect  when  I  was  made  aware 
that  he  was  not  the  writer  of  the  offensive  passages. 
You  know,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  I  would  not 
deny  it.  I  mentioned  it  openly  at  the  time  to  you, 
and  you  will  remember  why  and  where  I  destroyed 
it ;  and  no  power  nor  wheedling  on  earth  should 
have  made,  or  could  make  me,  (if  I  recollected 
them,)  give  a  copy  after  that,  unless  I  was  well 
assured  that  Mr.  Croker  was  really  the  Author  of 
that  which  you  assured  me  he  was  not.    w 

"  I  intend  for  England  this  spring,  where  I  have 
some  affairs  to  adjust;  but  the  post  hurries  me. 
For  this  month  past  I  have  been  unwell,  but  am 
getting  better,  and  thinking  of  moving  homewards 
towards  May,  without  going  to  Rome,  as  the  un- 
healthy season  comes  on  soon,  and  I  can  return 
when  I  have  settled  the  business  I  go  upon,  which 
need  not  be  long.  *  •  •  *  I  should  have  thought 
the  Assyrian  tales  very  succeed  able. 

41 1  saw,  in  Mr.  W.  W.'s  poetry,  that  he  had  writ 
ten  my  epitaph :  I  would  rather  nave  written  his. 

"  The  thing  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  see  at  a 
glimpse,  coula  never  be  attempted  or  thought  of  for 
the  stage ;  I  much  doubt  it  for  publication  even.  It 
Is  too  much  in  my  old  style;  but  I  composed  it 
actually  with  a  horror  of  the  stage,  and  with  a  view 
to  render  the  thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing 
the  zeal  of  my  friends  that  I  should  try  that  for 
which  I  have  an  invincible  repugnance,  viz.,  a  repre- 
sentation. 

"  I  certainly  am  a  devil  of  a  mannerist,  and  must 
leave  off;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Without  exertion 
of  some  kind,  I  should  have  sunk  under  mv  imagi- 
nation and  reality.  My  best  respects  to  Mr.  Gif- 
fcrd,  to  Walter  8cott,  and  to  all  friends. 

"  Yours  eYcr." 


LETTER  CCCXXHL 


T6  MB.  MOOBB. 


"Tote,  Mil*  U,OT. 

"I  wrote  again  to  you  lately,  but  I  hope  t& 
won't  be  sorry  to  have  another  epistle.  I  bare  bee 
unwell  this  last  month,  with  a  kind  of  slow  audio* 
fever,  which  fixes  upon  me  at  night,  and  goes  of  is 
the  morning ;  but,  however,  I  am  now  better,  b 
spring  it  is  probable  we  may  meet ;  at  least  1  ictead 
for  England,  where  I  have  business,  and  hope  ti 
meet  you  in  your  restored  health  and  addition 
laurels. 

"  Murray  has  sent  me  the  Quarterly  and  the  E£* 
burgh.  When  I  tell  jon  that  Walter  Scott  is  tte 
author  of  the  article  in  the  former,  you  will  upa 
with  me  that  such  an  article  is  still  more  howmte 
to  him  than  to  myself.  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with 
Jeffrey's  also,  which  I  wish  you  to  tell  nan,  with  it 
remembrances— not  that  I  suppose  it  is  of  anr  m- 
sequence  to  him,  or  ever  could  have  been,  wheibff 
I  am  pleased  or  not, — but  simply  in  mv  private  rela- 
tion to  him,  as  his  well-wisher,  and  it  may  be,  oat- 
day,  as  his  acquaintance.  I  wish  you  woold  aba 
add, — what  you  know, — that  I  was  not,  and,  indeed, 
am  not  even  now,  the  misanthropical  and  glooa* 
gentleman  he  takes  me  for,  but  a  facetious  com- 
panion, well  to  do  with  those  with  whom  I  am  inti- 
mate, and  as  loquacious  and  laughing  aa  if  I  «** 
a  much  cleverer  fellow. 

4 1  suppose  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to  shake tf 
my  sables  in  public  imagination,  more  partkshfl? 
since  my  moral  •  *  clove  down  my  fame.  Howejrj 
nor  that,  nor  more  than  that,  has  yet  extingtiisW 
my  spirit,  which  always  rises  with  the  rebound. 

"  At  Venice  we  are  in  Lent,  and  I  have  not  l»t* 
moved  out  of  doors, — my  feverishsess  reqmn&J 

auiet,— and— by  way  of  being  more  auiet— here  s 
tie  Signora  Marianna  just  come  in  and  seated  it  ny 
elbow. 

**  Have  you  seen  •  •  •'a  book  of  poesr?  ««,  t 
you  have  seen  it,  are  you  not  delighted  with  it. 
And  have  you — I  really  cannot  go  on.   T^0** ' 

Eair  of  great  black  eyes  looking  over  my  shwuaff. 
ke  the  angel  leaningover  St.  Matthew's  in  the» 
frontispiece  to  the  Evangelists,— so  that  I  a» 
turn  and  answer  them  instead  of  you.  .  _ 

"Brer,** 


LETTER  CCCXXIV. 

TO  KB.  MOORE. 

"Wato,***.** 

"I  hare  at  last  learned,  in  default  of  jw «** 
writing,  (or  not  writing— which  should  it  he?  W* 
am  not  very  clear  as  to  the  application  of  ^e^ 
default,)  from  Murray,  two  particulars  of  (are W*5 
ing  to)  you ;  one,  that  you  are  removing  to  H01^ 
which  is,  I  presume,  to  be  nearer  London ;  and  w 
other,  that  your  poem  is  announced  by  the  na*^ 
Lalla  Rookh.  I  am  glad  of  it,— first,  that  we  * 
to  have  it  at  last,  and  next,  I  like  a  tough  ftueaj- 
self— witness  the  Giaour  and  Childe  Harold.  **- 
choked  half  the  Blues  at  stsxting.  Besides,  rt  »** 
talk  of  Alcibiadcs's  dog,— not  that  I  **w«*:  £ 
want  either  dog  or  tail.  Talking  of  tail,  I  ^^ 
had  not  called  it  a  'Persian  Tale.*  Say*'F**t 
or  *  romance,'  but  not  •  tale/  I  am  very  wn?Jfj 
I  called  some  of  my  own  things  tales,  be?*8* 
think  that  they  are  something  better.  Bead*  * 
have  had  Arabian,  and  Hindoo,  and  Turk**. 
Assyrian  Tales.  But,  after  all,  this  is  fciw**-  w 
me ;  you  won't,  however,  mind  my  nonsens*. 
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•f  a  packer ;  and  I  am  not  at  your  elbow,  and 
Rogers  it.  I  envy  him ;  which  is  not  fair,  because 
he  does  not  envy  any  body.  Mind  yon  send  to  me 
•—that  iSj  make  Murray  send — the  moment  you  are 
forth. 

"  I  have  been  very  ill  with  a  slow  fever,  which  at 
last  took  to  flying,  and  became  as  quick  as  need  be. 
But,  at  length,  after  a  week  of  halt  delirium,  burn- 
ing skin,  thirst,  hot  headache,  horrible  pulsation, 
and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  barley  water,  ana 
refusing  to  see  any  physician,  I  recovered.  It  is  an 
epidemic  of  the  place,  which  is  annual,  and  visits 
strangers.  Here  follow  some  versicles,  which  I 
made  one  sleepless  night: 

"Istfttte'Cbntatel:' 
Verjwdlt 


IliMafllderla;' 

Ahnol 
I  Md  ■  abeet  of « Marj'ret  ofAtfov  j ' 

Out  you  t 
I  tem'd  a  page  of  •  •  •  '■  Waterloo ; » 

Pooh!  Pooh! 
I  looked  at  Wordsworth's  mflk-wblXo  '  lajbtoac  Doc ; ' 

HIUo! 
I  read  •  Slooarron  » too,  by  •  •  •  • 

Godd—o!" 

•  ••••• 

•  ••*•* 

*'  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  I  am  going, 
nor  what  I  am  to  do.  I  wished  to  have  gone  to 
Rome ;  but  at  present  it  is  pestilent  with  English, 
—a  parcel  of  staring  boobies,  who  go  about  gaping 
and  wishing  to  be  at  once  cheap  and  magnificent. 
A.  man  is  a  fool  who  travels  now  in  France  or  Italy, 
till  this  tribe  of  wretches  is  swept  home  again.  In 
two  or  three  years  the  first  rush  will  be  over,  and 
the  Continent  will  be  roomy  and  agreeable. 

"  I  stayed  at  Venice  chiefly  because  it  is  not  one 
>f  their  *  dens  of  thieves ; '  and  here  they  but  pause 
ind  pass.  In  Switzerland  it  was  really  noxious. 
Luckily,  I  was  early,  and  had  got  the  prettiest  place 
>n  all  the  lake  before  they  were  quickened  into 
notion  with  the  rest  of  reptiles.  But  they  crossed 
ne  every  where.  I  met  a  family  of  children  and 
rid  women  half  way  up  the  Wengen  Alp  (by  the 
rungfrau)  upon  mules,  some  of  them  too  old  and 
>thers  too  young  to  be  the  least  aware  of  what  they 
^w. 

14  By-the-way,  I  think  the  Jungfrau,  and  all  that 
e$ion  of  Alps,  which  I  traversed  in  September — 
roing  to  the  very  top  of  the  Wengen,  which  is  not 
he  highest,  (the  Jungfrau  itself  is  inaccessible,) 
iut  the  best  point  of  view— much  finer  than  Mont 
ilanc  and  Chamouni,  or  the  Simplon.  I  kept  a 
ournal  of  the  whole  for  my  sister  Augusta,  part  of 
rhich  she  copied  and  let  Murray  see. 

"  I  wrote  a  sort  of  mad  drama,  for  the  sake  of 
ntroducing  the  Alpine  scenery  in  description ;  and 
hie  I  sent  lately  to  Murray.  Almost  all  the  dram, 
ere.  are  spirits,  ghosts,  or  magicians,  and  the  scene 
i  in  the  Alps  and  the  other  world ;  so  you  may  sup- 
ose  what  a  bedlam  tragedv  it  must  be :  make  him 
how  it  you.  I  sent  him  all  three  acts  piecemeal, 
y  the  post,  and  suppose  they  have  arrived. 

14 1  have  now  written  to  you  at  least  six  letters,  or 
'ttereto,  and  all  I  have  received  in  return  is  a  note 
bout  the  length  you  used  to  write  from  Bury  street 
>  St.  JaiMSs  s  street,  when  we  used  to  dine  with 
Rogers,  and  talk  laxly,  and  go  to  parties,  and  hear 
oor  Sheridan  now  and  then.  Do  you  remember 
ae  night  he  was  so  tipsy  that  I  was  forced  to  put 
is  cocked  hat  on  for  him, — for  he  could  not, — and 
let  him  down  at  Brookes's,  much  as  he  must  since 
aye  been  let  down  into  his  grave.  Heigh  ho !  I 
ish  I  was  drunk— but  I  have  nothing  but  this  d— d 
irley  water  before  me. 

"  I  am  still  in  love— which  is  a  dreadful  drawback 
i  quitting  a  place,  and  I  can't  stay  at  Venice  much 
nger.      What  I  shall  do  on  this  point  I  don't 


know.  The  sirl  means  to  go  with  me,  but  I  do  not 
like  this  for  ner  own  sake.  I  have  had  so  many 
conflicts  in  my  own  mind  od  this  subject,  that  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  they  did  not  help  me  to  the  fever  I 
mentioned  above.  I  am  certainly  very  much  at- 
tached to  her,  and  I  have  cause  to  be  so,  if  you 
knew  all.  But  she  has  a  child ;  and  though,  like 
all  the  '  children  of  the  sun,'  she  consults  nothing 
but  passion,  it  is  necessary  I  should  think  for  both ;  - 
and  it  is  only  the  virtuous,  like  •  •  *  *,  who  can 
afford  to  give  up  husband  and  child,  and  live  happy 
ever  after. 

"  The  Italian  ethics  are  the  most  singular  ever 
met  With.  The  perversion,  not  only  of  action,  but 
of  reasoning,  is  singular  in  the  women.  It  is  not 
that  they  do  not  consider  the  thing  itself  as  wrong 
and  very  wrong,  but  love  (the  sentiment  of  love)  is 
not  merely  an  excuse  for  it,  but  makes  it  an  actual 
virtue,  provided  it  is  disinterested,  and  not  a  caprice, 
and  is  confined  to  one  object.  They  have  awful  no- 
tions of  constancy ;  for  I  have  seen  some  ancient 
figures  of  eighty  pointed  out  as  amorosi  of  forty, 
fifty,  and  sixty  years'  standing.  I  can't  say  I  have 
ever  seen  a  husband  and  wife  so  coupled. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

*  P.  S.  Marianna,  to  whom  I  have  just  translated 
what  I  have  written  on  our  subject  to  you,  says— 
'  If  you  loved  me  thoroughly,  you  would  not  make 
so  many  fine  reflections,  which  are  only  good  for- 
birai  i  scarpi,' — that  is,  '  to  clean  shoes  withal, — a 
Venetian  proverb  of  appreciation,  which  iq  applica- 
cable  to  reasoning  of  all  kinds." 


LETTER  CCCXXV. 

TO  MB.  MURBAY. 

•<Yank»rHaidiSS,I817. 

j  '  Your  letter  and  enclosure  are  safe;  but  'Eng- 
lish gentlemen '  are  very  rare — at  least  in  Venice.  I 
doubt  whether  there  are  at  present  any  save  the  . 
consul  and  vice-consul,  with  neither  of  whom  I  have 
the  slightest  acquaintance.  The  moment  I  can 
pounce  upon  a  witness,  I  will  send  the  deed  properly 
signed :  but  must  he  necessarily  be  genteel  ?  Venice 
is  not  a  place  where  the  English  are  gregarious ; 
their  pigeon-houses  are  Florence,  Naples,  Rome, 
&c. ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  this  was  one  reason 
why  I  stayed  here* till  the  season  of  the  purgation 
of  Korae  from  these  people,  which  is  infected  with 
them  at  this  time,  should  arrive.  Besides,  I  abhor 
the  nation,  and  the  nation  me ;  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  my  own  sensation  on  that  point,  but 
it  may  suffice  to  say,  that,  if  I  met  with  any  of  the 
race  in  the  beautiful  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  most 
distant  glimpse  or  aspect  of  them  poisoned  the 
whole  scene ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  the  Pan- 
theon, and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Capitol,  spoiled  for 
me  too.  This  feeling  may  be  probably  owing  to 
recent  events;  but  it  does  not  exist  the  less,  and 
while  it  exists,  I  shall  conceal  it  as  little  as  any 
other. 

14 1  have  been  seriously  ill  with  a  fever,  but  it  is 
gone.  I  believe  or  suppose  it  was  the  indigenous 
fever  of  the  place,  which  comes  every  year  at  this 
time,  and  of  which  the  physicians  change  the  name 
annually,  to  despatch  the  people  sooner.  It  is  a 
kind  of  typhus,  and  kills  occasionally.  It  was  pret 
ty  smart,  but  nothing  particular,  and  has  left  me 
some  debility  and  a  great  appetite.  There  are  a 
good  many  ill  at  present,  I  suppose  of  the  same. 

*'  I  feel  sorry  for  Horner,  if  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  world  to  make  him  like  it :  and  still  more 
sorry  for  his  friends,  as  there  was  much  to  make 
them  regret  him.  I  had  not  heard  of  his  death  till 
by  your  letter. 

"  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  my  acknow 
ledgments  of  Walter  Scott's  article.    Now  I  knot 
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It  to  be  his,  it  cannot  add  to  mr  good  opinion  of 
him,  but  it  adds  to  that  of  myself.  He,  and  Gifford, 
and  Moore  are  the  only  regular*  I  ever  knew  who 
had  nothing  of  the  garrison  about  their  manner : 
no  nonsense,  nor  affectations,  look  you !  As  for 
the  rest  whom  I  hare  known,  there  was  always 
more  or  less  of  the  author  about  them— the  pen 
r  from  behind  the  ear,  and  the  thumbs  a  little 


ky  or  so. 

" '  Lalla  Rookh  '—you  must  recollect  that  in  the 
way  of  title,  the  «  Giaour9  has  never  been  pro- 
nounced to  tins  day ;  and  both  it  and  Childe  Harold 
sounded  very  facetious  to  the  blue-bottles  of  wit 
and  humor  about  town,  till  they  were  taught  and 
startled  into  a  proper  deportment;  and  therefore 
Lalla  Rookh,  which  is  Tery  orthodox  and  oriental, 
is  as  good  a  title  as  need  be,  if  not  better.  I  could 
wish  rather  that  he  had  not  called  it  *  a  Persian 
Tale:'  firstly,  because  we  hare  had  Turkish  Tales, 
and  Hindoo  Tales,  and  Assyrian  Tales  already ;  and 
tale  is  a  word  of  which  it  repents  me  to  have  nick- 
named poesy.  'Fable'  would  be  better;  and,  sec- 
ondly, *  Persian  Tale '  reminds  one  of  the  lines  of 
Pope  on  Ambrose  Phillips  ;  though  no  one  can  say, 
to  be  sure,  that  this  tale  has  been  '  turned  for  balf- 
a-crown  ; '  still  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  such  clashings. 
•  Persian  Story  *— ^rhy  not  ?— -or  Romance  ?  I  feel 
as  anxious  for  Moore  as  I  could  do  for  myself,  for 
the  soul  of  me,  and  I  would  not  have  him  succeed 
otherwise  than  splendidly,  which  I  trust  he  will  do. 

"  With  regard  to  the  *  Witch  Drama,'  I  sent  all 
the  three  acts  by  post,  week  after  week,  within  this 
last  month.  I  repeat  that  I  have  not  an  idea  if  it 
is  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  it  must,  on  no  account,  be 
risked  in  publication ;  if  good,  it  is  at  your  service. 
I  value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or  less,  if  you 
like  it  Perhaps,  if  published,  the  best  way  will  be 
to  add  it  to  your  winter  volume,  and  not  publish 
separately.  The  price  will  show  you  I  don't  pique 
myself  upon  it ;  so  speak  out.  x  ou  may  put  it  in 
the  lire,  if  you  like,  and  Gilford  don't  like. 

"  The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published— -that  is^ 
me;  the  other  is  still  in  MS.    My  illness  has  pre- 
•  vented  me  from  moving  this  month  past,  and  I  have 
done  nothing  more  with  the  Armenian. 

"  Of  Italian  or  rather  Lombard  manners,  I  could 
tell  you  little  or  nothing :  I  went  two  or  three  times 
to  the  governor's  conversasione,  (and  if  you  go 
once,  you  are  free  to  go  always,)  at  which,  as  I  only 
aaw  very  plain  women,  a  formal  circle,  in  short,  a 
worst  sort  of  rout,  I  did  not  go  again.  I  went  to 
Academic  and  to  Madame  Albrizzi's,  where  I  saw 
pretty  much  the  same  thing,  with  the  addition  of 
some  literati,  who  are  the  same  blue,*  by  — ,  all 
the  world  over.  I  fell  in  love  the  first  week  with 
Madame  *  ♦,  and  I  have  continued  so  ever  since, 
because  she  is  very  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  talks 
Venetian,  which  amuses  me,  ana  is  naive.  I  have 
teen  all  their  spectacles  and  sights ;  but  I  do  not 
Know  any  thing  very  worthy  of  observation,  except 
that  the  women  kiss  better  than  those  of  any  other 
nation,  which  is  notorious,  and  attributed  to  the 
worship  of  images,  and  the  early  habit  of  osculation 
Induced  thereby.  "  Very  truly,  Ac. 

"  P.  S.  Pray  send  the  red  tooth-powder  by  a  safe 
hand,  and  speedily. 

•       r  •     '     *  •  ♦  of 

•  To  hook  the  leader,  you,  John  Murray, 
Han  pubtbhed  '  Anjou'a  Margaret,' 
Which  won't  be  aold  off  in  a  hurry, 
(At  lent,  it  hat  not  been  aa  jet ;) 
And  then,  ntill  farther  to  bewilder  'em, 
Wkhout  femorae  you  art  up « Uderim;  • 
So  mind  you  donl  g*t  Into  debt, 
IM  how,  if  you  ■houM  fall, 


•  WlMavar  a  word  or  pump  occurs,  (as  In  tab  InaUnet,)  which  Uxd 
lyasn  would  have  pronounced  emphatically  In  apeaklnf ,  It  appear*,  In  hit 
aanilailllin,  aa  if  written  with comething  of  the  mum  rchemenee.— Moor*. 

f  Hen  Mlowa  the  aame  rhyinca  ('•  I  read  tho  Chrittabel,"  Ac.)  which 
fca«a  ahvady  b*wi  fiven  In  one  of  hb  letttra  to  myalf.— A*w. 


•AndmfadyeodafatfhXaaaapo 

Than  rhymea  to  Mania*  Part  a*  *tnqr. 
Which  would  be  wry  U 
And  f«t  me  into  anes  a  « 
Pur,  finlly,  I  ahould  have  to  tally, 
All  la  my  link  boat,  agafcaa  a  GtaJby  ;• 
And  ahoold  I  chance  to  atay  the  Aat/riaa  «%h\ 


'  Ton  may  show  these  matters  to  Moore  sad  tk 
select,  but  not  to  the  profane  ;  and  tell  Moore,  «4 
I  wonder  he  don't  write  to  one  now  and  then." 


LETTER  CCCXXVL 


TO  MB.  MOOBJB. 


"  Tou  will  begin  to  think  my  epistolary  ofirmw 
(to  whatever  altar  you  please  to  devote  them)  rater 
prodigal.  But  until  you  answer  I  shall  not  atee. 
because  you  deserve  no  better.  I  know  you  are  well. 
because  I  hear  of  your  voyaging  to  London  and  th* 
environs,  which  I  rejoice  to  learn,  because  y  oar  ate 
alarmed  me  by  the  purgation  and  phlebotomy  thae* 
in  prognosticated.  I  also  hear  of  jour  m&c  is 
the  press ;  all  which,  methinks,  might  atr«  to- 
nished  you  with  subject  matter  for  a  middle*** 
letter,  considering  that  I  am  in  foreign  parte,  •» 
that  the  last  month's  advertisements  sad  obiturf 
would  be  absolute  news  to  me  from  your  Tnnxmta* 
country. 

•*  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  I  have  had  a  smart  few* 
There  is  an  epidemic  in  the  place;  bat  I  f«p4 
from  the  symptoms,  that  mine  was  a  fever  of  ■/ 
own,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  low,  re- 
gar  typhus,  which  is  at  this  moment  de»mi»rpf 
Venice,  and  which  has  half-unpeopled  Miba, »  » 
accounts  be  true.  This  malady  has  sorely  discos* 
fited  my  serving  men,  who  want  sadly  t*]*f* 
away,  and  get  me  to  remove.  But,  besides  af 
nutural  perversity,  I  was  seasoned  in  Turker.  *t 
the  continual  whispers  of  the  plague,  against aj^ 
hensions  of  contagion.  Besides  which,  ipt****' 
sion  would  not  prevent  it:  and  then  Ismraua 
love,  and  «  forty  thousand*  fevers  should  not  b*b 
me  stir  before  my  minute,  while  under  the  «*■*»* 
of  that  paramount  delirium.  Seriously  cpeakn* 
there  is  a  malady  rife  in  the  city— a dsaigwoas^ 
they  say.  However,  mine  did  not  appear  so,  tkwp 
it  was  not  pleasant.  .  1UW 

••  This  is  passion-week— and  twilight-sod  •" ^ 
world  are  at  vespers.  They  have  an  eternal  eb*[* 
ing,  as  in  all  Catholic  countries,  but  artist w  *T 
oted  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  Spain. 


"  I  don't'know  whether  to  be  glad  or  h*1*! 
>u  are  leaving  Mayfield.    Had  lever  been  at.>£ 


you  are  leaving  juaynem.     nu  j.  crci  ■»«*-  7-    ^ 

stead  during  your  stay  there,  (except  dunag£ 
winter  of  1813-14,  when  the  roads  *^^£3J 
ble,)  we  should  have  been  within  hail,  sad i  1  »"■» 


like  to  have  made  a  giro  of  the  Peak  «>tkr*Ll 
know  that  country  well  having  been  all  o»er  nj*" 
a  boy.    Was  you  ever  mlteveaale?  Icsnsisnffr; 


know  that  country  well  hav 

a  boy.    WasyoueverinDoTwuaicii  *"— 7^,* 

there  are  things  in  Derbyshire  as  noble  as  y*J^ 


Switzerland.  But  you  had  always  a  UatfswN 
London,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  W&  »* " 
as  any  body  myself,  now  and  then.  ,m  j 

"Will  you  remember  me  to  Bos«rt?«^ 
presume  to  be  nourishing,  and  whom!  regtfj  w 
poetical  papa.  You  are  his  lawful  son,  f^i.; 
illegitimate.  Has  he  begun  vet  *P£VTirit 
If  you  see  our  republican  friend,  Leig*  .  ^i 
present  my  remembrances.  I  saw  aboil ;B**JJ^e\ 
ago  that  he  was  in  a  row  (Hkemy  tteadHoJM™ 
with  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,    roxmjf**^ 


»  Mr.  OaOay  b%ht,  twtse*  «f « 


•ould  understand  those  qumli  of  authors  with 
critics  and  with  one  another.  *  For  God's  sake, 
gentlemen,  what  do  they  mean  ? * 

"  What  think  you  of  yonr  countryman,  Maturin  ? 
I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  done  my 
best  to  bring  out  Bertram ;  but  I  must  say  my  col- 
leagues were  quite  as  ready  and  willing.  Walter 
Scott,  however,  was  the  first  who  mentioned  him, 
which  he  did  to  me,  with  great  commendation,  in 
1815 ;  and  it  is  to  this  casualty,  and  two  or  three 
>ther  accidents,  that  this  Terr  clever  fellow  owed  his 
first  and  well-merited  public  success.  What  a 
shance  is  fame ! 

"  Did  I  tell  yon  that  I  have  translated  two  Epis- 
tles ?— «.  correspondence  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
Corinthians,  not  to  be  found  in  our  version,  but  the 
Armenian— -but  which  seems  to  me  very  orthodox, 
md  I  have  done  it  into  scriptural  prose  English. 

"Ever,&c." 


LETTER  CCCXXVIL 

TO  MB.  MUK&AY. 

"Vcnkt,  AprflS,  1817. 

"  I  sent  yon  the  whole  of  the  drama  at  three  sev- 
eral times,  act  by  act,  in  separate  covers.  I  hope 
that  you  have,  or  will  receive,  some  or  the  whole 
of  it. 

"  So  Love  has  a  conscience.*  By  Diana !  I  shall 
make  him  take  back  the  box,  though  it  were  Pando- 
ra's. The  discovery  of  its  intrinsic  silver  occurred 
on  sending  it  to  have  the  lid  adapted  to  admit  Mari- 
uina's  portrait.  Of  course  I  had  the  box  remitted 
in  statu  quo.  and  had  the  picture  set  in  another, 
which  suits  It  (the  picture)  very  well.  The  default- 
ing box  is  not  touched,  hardly,  and  was  not  in  the 
man's  hands  above  an  hour. 

"  1  am  aware  of  what  yon  say  of  Otway ;  and  am 
el  very  great  admirer  of  his,— all  except  of  that  maud- 
lin b — h  of  chaste  lewdness  and  blubbering  curiosi- 
ty, Belvidera,  whom  I  utterly  despise,  abhor,  and 
detest.  Bnt  the  story  of  Marino  Faliero  is  different, 
and,  I  think,  so  much  finer,  that  I  wish  Otway  had 
taken  it  instead :  the  head  conspiring  against  the 
body  for  refusal  of  redress  for  a  real  injury,— jeal- 
ousy,— treason, — with  the  more  fixed  and  inveterate 
passions  (mixed  with  policy),  of  an  old  or  elderly 
man — the  devil  himself  could  not  have  a  finer  sub- 
ject, and  he  is  your  only  tragic  dramatist.       •      • 

"  There  is  stul,  in  the  Doge's  palace,  the  black 
reil  painted  over  Faliero's  picture,  and  the  staircase 
whereon  he  was  first  crowned  Doge,  and  subsequent- 
ly decapitated.f  This  was  the  thing  that  most 
struck  my  imagination  in  Venice — more  than  the 
Rialto,  which  I  visited  for  the  sake  of  Shylock ; 
and  more,  too,  than  Schiller's  '  Armenian  t'  a  novel 
which  took  a  great  hold  of  me  when  a  boy.  It  is 
also  called  the  'Ghost  Seer,'  and  I  never  walked 
lown  St.  Mark's  by  moonlight  without  thinking  of 
it,  and  '  at  nine  o'clock,  he  died !  '—But  I  hate 
things  all  fiction;  and  therefore  the  Merchant  and 
Othello  have  no  great  associations  to  me :  bnt  Pierre 
has.  There  should  always  be  some  foundation  of 
Tact  for  the  most  airy  fabric,  and  pure  invention  is 
but  the  talent  of  a  liar. 

"  MatuHn's  tragedy.— By  tout  account  of  him 
last  year  to  me,  he  seemed  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb,  per- 
lonally.  Poor  fellow !  to  be  sure,  he  had  had  a  long 
leasoning  of  adversity  which  is  not  so  hard  to  bear 
is  t*other  thing.  I  hope  this  wont  throw  him  back' 
nto  the  '  slough  of  despond.' 

"You  talk  of  'marriage;'— ever  since  my  own 
hneral,  the  word  makes  me  giddy,  and  throws  me 
»to  a  cold  sweat.    Pray,  don't  repeat  it. 

"  Yon  should  close  with  Madame  de  Stael.    This 


will  be  her  beat  work,  and  permanently  historical ; 
it  is  on  her  father,  the  Revolution,  ana  Bonaparte, 
&c,  Bonstetten  told  me  in  Switzerland  it  was  very 
great*  I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  but  the  author 
often.  8he  was  very  kind  to  me  at  Copet.  *  • 
1  There  have  been  two  articles  in  the  Venice  pa- 
pers, one  a  review  of  Olenarvon  •  •  *  *,  and  the 
other  a  review  of  Ohilde  Harold,  in  which  it  pro* 
claims  me  the  most  rebellious  and  contumacious 
admirer  of  Bonaparte  now  surviving  in  Europe. 
Both  these  articles  are  translations  from  the  Literary 
Gazette  of  German  Jean. 

•  e  e  •  •  o 

1  Tell  me  that  Walter  Scott  is  better.  I  would 
not  have  him  ill  for  the  world.  I  suppose  it  was  by 
sympathy  that  I  had  my  fever  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  joy  in  the  success  of  your  Quarterly,  but  I 
must  still  stick  by  the  Edinburgh;  Jeffrey  has  done 
so  by  me,  I  must  say,  through  everything,  and  this 
is  more  than  I  deserve  from  him.— I  have  more  than 
once  acknowledged  to  you  by  letter  the  '  Article ' 
(and  articles ;)  say  that  you  nave  received  the  said 
letters,  as  I  do  not  otherwise  know  what  letters  ar- 
rive.— Both  Reviews  came,  but  nothing  more.  M/s 
play  and  the  extract  not  yet  come. 

•  •  e  e  •• 

"  Write  to  say  whether  my  Magician  has  arrived, 
with  all  his  scenes,  spells,  Ac. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c 

*  *  It  is  useless  to  send  to  the  Foreign  Office:  no* 
thing  arrives  to  me  by  that  conveyance.  I  suppose 
some  zealous  clerk  thinks  it  a  tory  duty  to  prevent 
it." 


LETTER  CCCXXVI1X 

TO  MB,  BOQfcBS. 


«V«Jo%  April  4,1817. 

"  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last,  and  I  hardly  know  why  I  should  trouble  you 
now,  except  that  I  think  you  will  not  be  sorry  to . 
hear  from  me  now  and  then.  You  and  I  were  never 
correspondents,  but  always  some  thing  better,  which 
is,  very  good  friends. 

"I  saw  your  friend  8harp  in  Switserland,  01 
rather  in  the  German  territory -,  (which  is  and  is  not 
Switzerland,)  and  he  gave  Hobhouse  and  me  a  very 
good  route  for  the  Bernese  Alps ;  however,  we  took 
another  from  a  German,  and  went  by  Clarens,  the 
Dentde  Jaman  to  Montbovon  and  through  Sim- 
menthal  to  Thoun,  and  so  on  to  Lauterbrounn : 
except  that  from  thence  to  the  Grindelwald  instead 
of  round  about,  we  went  right  over  the  Wengen 
Alps'  very  summit,  and  being  close  under  the  Junp- 
frau  saw  it,  its  glaciers,  and  heard  the  avalanches  in 
all  their  glory,  having  famous  weather  there/or. 
We  of  course  went  from  the  Grindelwald  over  the 
Sheidech  to  Brientz  and  its  lake  ;  past  the  Reich- 
enbach  and  all  that  mountain  road,  which  reminded 
me  of  Albania,  and  JStolia,  and  Greece,  except 
that  the  people  here  were  more  civilized  and  rascal- 
ly. 1  did  not  think  so  very  much  of  Chamouni 
(except  the  source  of  the  Arveron,  to  which  we 
went  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  ice,  so  as  to  look  into 
and  touch  the  cavity,  against  the  warning  of  the 
guides,  only  one  01  whom  would  go  with  us  so 
close),  as  of  the  Jnngfran,  and  the  Pissevache,  and 
Simplon,  which  are  quite  out  of  all  mortal  compe- 
tition. 

" 1  was  at  Milan  about  a  moon,  and  saw  Monti 
and  some  other  living  curiosities,  and  thence  on  to 
Verona,  where  I  did  not  forget  your  story  of  the 
assassination  during  your  sojourn  there,  and  brought 
away  with  me  some  fragments  of  Juliet's  tomb, 
and  a  lively  recollection  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
Countess  Goetz  (the  governor's  wife  here),  told  mo 
that  there  is  still  a  ruined  castle  of  the  MonteceB 
between  Verona   and  Viceuza,     I  Jxave  been  at 


86ft 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Venice  since  November,  but  shall  proceed  to  Home 
shortly.  For  my  deeds  here,  arc  they  not  written 
in  my  letters  to  the  unreplying  Thomas  Moore  ?  to 
him  I  refer  you :  he  has  received  them  all,  and  not 
answered  one. 

"  Will  you  remember  me  to  Lord  and  Lady  Hol- 
land r  I  nave  to  thank  the  former  for  a  book  which 
I  have  not  yet  received,  but  expect  to  reperuse 
with  great  pleasure  on  my  return,  viz.,  the  second 
edition  of  Lope  de  Vega.  I  have  heard  of  Moore's 
forthcoming  poem:  he  cannot  wish  himself  more 
success  than  I  wish  and  augur  for  him.  I  have 
also  heard  great  things  of  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,' 
but  I  have  not  yet  received  them ;  by  all  accounts 
they  beat  even  Wavcrly,  &c,  and  are  by  the  same 
author.  Maturin's  second  tragedy  has,  it  seems, 
failed,  for  which  I  should  think  any  body  would  be 
sorry.  My  health  was  very  victorious  till  within 
the  last  month,  when  I  had  a  fever.  There  is  a 
typhus  in  these  parts,  but  I  don't  think  it  was 
that.    However,  I  got  w^ell  without  a  physician  or 


drugs. 


"  So  *  *  is  writing  again !    Is  there  no  beiUm 

in  Scotland?  nor  tnumb-screw  ?  nor  £»gf  ^ : 
handcuff?  I  went  upon  my  knees  to  him  atoic-: 
some  years  ago,  to  prevent  him  from  publishing  a 

Eolitical  pamphlet,  which  would  have  given  him  i 
velier  idea  of  'Habeas  Corpus'  than  the  world 
will  derive  from  his  present  production  upon  lb: 
suspended  subject,  which  will  doubtless  be  followed 
by  the  suspension  of  other  of  his  majesty'*  sa> 
jects. 

"  I  condole  with  Brury  Lane  and  rejoice  with 
♦  *, — that  is,  in  a  modest  way,— on  the  tragical 
end  of  the  new  tragedy.  , 

"  You  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  quarrelled  thee,  it 
seems  ?•••••!.  introduce  him  and  his 

ilite), 
the  ad 


poem  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  (malgre  poli) 
the  union  would  be  beneficial  to  both,  ana  the 


'.  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  last  autumn,  I  fur- 
nished Lewis  with  *  osead  and  salt '  for  some  days 
at  Diodati,  in  reward  for  which  (besides  his  con- 
versation) he  translated  '  Goethe's  Faust  *  to  me  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  I  set  him  by  the  ears  with 
Madame  de  Sta'l  about  the  slave  trade.  I  am 
indebted  for  many  and  kind  courtesies  to  our  Lady 
of  Copet,  and  I  now  love  her  as  much  as  I  always 
did  her  works,  of  which  I  was  and  am  a  great 
admirer.  When  are  you  to  begin  with  Sheridan  ? 
what  are  yon  doing,  and  how  do  you  do  ? 

"  Ever  very  truly,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCCXXIX. 

TO  MR.  MCTLKAT. 

»  Venice,  April  S,  1817. 

"  Tour  letters  of  the  18th  and  20th  are  arrived. 
In  my  own  I  have  given  you  the  rise,  progress, 
decline,  and  fall  of  my  recent  malady.  It  is  gone 
to  the  devil ;  I  won't  pay  so  bad  a  compliment  as 
to  say  it  came  from  him : — he  is  too  much  of  a 
gentleman.    It  was  nothing  but  a  slow  fever,  which 

Juickencd  its  pace  towards  the  end  of  its  journey 
had  been  bored  with  it  some  weeks — with  noc- 
turnal burnings  and  morning  perspirations ;  but  I 
am  quite  well  again,  which  I  attribute  to  having 
had  neither  medicine  nor  doctor  therefor. 
*'  In  a  few  days  I  set  off  for  Rome :   such  is  my 

Surpose.  I  shall  change  it  very  often  before  Mon- 
ay  next,  but  do  you  continue  to  direct  and  address 
to  Venice,  as  heretofore.  If  I  go,  letters  will  be 
forwarded :  I  say  •  7/*,'  because  I  never  know  what  I 
shall  do  till  it  is  done ;  and  as  I  mean  most  firmly 
to  set  out  for  Rome,  it  is  not  unlikely  I  may  find 
myself  at  St.  Petersburg. 

**  You  tell  me  to  « take  care  of  myself ; ' — faith, 
and  I  will.  I  won't  be  posthumus  yet,  if  I  can  help 
it.  No  withstanding,  only  think  what  a  *  Life  and 
Adventures,'  while  I  am  in  full  scandal,  would  be 
worth,  together  with  the  remembra*  of  my  writing- 
desk,  the  sixteen  beginnings  of  poems  never  to  be 
finished!  Do  you  think  I  would  not  have  shot 
myself  last  year,  had  I  not  luckily  recollected  that 
Mrs.  Chairmont,  and  Lady  Noel,  and  all  the  old 
women  in  England  would  have  been  delighted;— 
besides  the  agreeable  '  Lunacy '  of  the  •  Crowner's 
Quest,'  and  the  regrets  of  two  or  three  or  half  a 
dozen?  ♦  •  •  •  •  Be  assured  that  I  tcotUd 
Uve  for  two  reasons,  or  more ; — there  are  one  or  two 
people  whom  I  have  to  put  out  of  the  world,  and  as 
many  into  it,  before  I  can  '  depart  in  peace ; '  if  I 
dp  si  before,  I  have  not  fulfilled  my  mission. 
Besides,  when  I  turn  thirty,  I  will  turn  devout ;  I 
npl  a  gTeat  vocation  that  way  in  Catholic  churches, 
and  when  I  hear  the  organ. 


is  eternal  enmity ;  and  yet  I  did  this  with  the  bat 
intentions :  I  introduce  •  •  *.  and  •  •  •  runs  iway 
with  your  money:  mv  friend  Hobhouse  qaarrel*, 
too,  with  the  Quarterly :  and  (except  the  lis:!,  1 
am  the  innocent  istmhus  (damn  the  word !  1  cia't 
spell  it,  though  I  have  crossed  that  of  Corinti  i 
dozen  times),  of  these  enmities. 

"  I  will  tell  you  something  about  ChiHon.— AMj. 
De  Luc,  ninety  years  old,  a  Swiss,  had  it  read  to 
him,  and  is  pleased  with  it, — so  my  sister  wnta. 
He  said  that  he  was  with  Rousseau  at  Chiilon,  if  i 
that  the  description  is  perfectly  correct  Bat  tna 
is  not  all :  I  recollect  something  of  the  name  *si 
find  the  following  passage  in  4The  ConfessJoss,' 
vol.  3,  page  247,  Uv.  8. 

11 'De  tous  ces  amusemens  celui  qui  me  fo'> 
davantage  fut  une  promenade  autour  da  Lac,  q* 
je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  Luc  pere,  sa  bru,  ses  dm 
Jlls,  et  ma  Therese.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  a  citti 
tournee  par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  monde.  Jis 
gordai  le  vif  souvenir  des  sites  qui  m'avoient  frapp 
a  l'autre  extremitc  du  Lac,  et  dont  je  fis  Li  *■ 
scription,  queiques  annces  apris,  dans  la  Noo««* 
Heloise.' 

"  This  nonagenarian,  De  Luc,  must  be  one  of  u 
4  deux  fils.*  He  is  in  England— infirm,  but  still  a 
faculty.  It  is  odd  that  he  should  hare  liwd  «j 
long,  and  not  wanting  in  oddness,  that  he  sauc* 
have  made  this  voyage  with  Jean  Jacqaes.  »» 
afterward,  at  such  an  interval,  read  a  poem  bj  tf 
Englishman  (who  had  made  precisely  the  **hk  ^ 
cu  in  navigation),  upon  the  same  scenery. 

"  As  for  •  Manfred,'  it  is  of  no  use  sending^**/ 
nothing  of  that  kind  cornea.  I  sent  the  wbok  * 
different  times.  The  two  first  acts  are  the  teo 
the  third  sjo  so ;  but  I  was  blown  with  the  first  a» 
second  heats.  You  must  call  it  a  « Poem,'  forjf  * 
no  Drama,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  ca*»  •* 
so  •  *  a  name — a  *  Poem  in*  Dialogue/  «  r»fr 
tomime,  if  you  will ;  any  thing  but  a  "  ""■ 
synonyme,  and  this  is  your  motto— 


Than  u*  dmnrt  of  ia  tout  pfaikaopty.' 

"  Tours  ever,  fr. 
'  My  lore  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Gilford." 


LETTER  CCCXXX. 

TO  KB.  KOO&B. 

I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you  while  th« iBJ 


on  me,  by  war  of  penance 
complaints  or  long  silenc       _ 
blush,  if  you  could,  for  not  answering. 


upon  vou  for  voorfcn** 
e.  I  dare  say joa  <£» 
t  answering.    Next** 


I  set  out"  for  Rome.  Having  seen  Constant^ 
I  should  like  to  look  at  f  other  fellow.  *>*Z 
I  want  to  see  the  Pone,  and  shall  take  ore  w  *» 
him  that  I  vote  for  the  Catholics  and  no  Yet*  , 
I  shan't  go  to  N>ples.    It  is  but  the  wgj 


best  sea-view,  and  I  have  seen  the  first 


and  ttid 
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ris.,  Constantinople  and  IJsboa,  (by-the-way,  the 
last  is  but  a  review ;  however,  they  reckon  it  after 
Stamboul  and  Naples,  and  before  Genoa,)  and 
Vesuvius  is  silent,  and  I  have  passed  by  Etna.  So 
[  shall  e'en  return  to  Venice  in  July ;  and  if  you 
write,  I  pray  you  address  to  Venice  which  is  my 
lead,  or  rather  my  faarf-quarters. 

"  My  late  physician,  Br.  Polidori,  is  here,  on  his 
way  to  England,  with  the  present  Lord  Guilford 
ind  the  widow  of  the  late  earl.  Doctor  Polidori 
las,  just  now,  no  more  patients,  because  his  patients 
ire  no  more.  He  had  lately  three,  who  are  now  all 
lead-— one  embalmed.  Horner  and  a  child  of 
Thomas  Hope's  are  interred  at  Pisa  and  Rome. 
Liord  Guilford  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
>owels ;  so  they  took  them  out,  and  sent  them  (on 
iccount  of  then*  discrepancies),  separately  from  the 
carcass,  to  England.  Conceive  a  man  going  one 
vay,  and  his  intestines  another,  and  his  immortal 
toul  a  third !— was  there  ever  such  a  distribution  ? 
3ne  certainly  has  a  soul ;  but  how  it  came  to  allow 
tself  to  be  enclosed  in  a  body  is  more  than  I  can 
magine.  I  only  know  if  once  mine  gets  out,  I'll 
lave  a  bit  of  a  tustle  before  I  let  it  get  in  again  to 
hat  or  any  other. 

"  And  so  poor  dear  Mr.  Maturin's  second  tragedy 
las  been  neglected  by  the  discerning  public.  *  •  • 
vitt  be  d — d  glad  of  this,  and  d— a  without  being 
rlad,  if  ever  his  own  plays  come  upon  ( any  stage.' 

"  I  wrote  to  Rogers  the  other  day,  with  a  mes- 
sage for  you.  I  hope  that  he  flourisnes.  He  is  the 
Tithonus  of  poetry — immortal  already.  Ton  and  I 
nust  wait  for  it. 

"I  hear  nothing— know  nothing.  You  may 
jaaily  suppose  that  the  English  don't  seek  me,  and 
!  avoid  them.  To  be  sure,  there  are  but  a  few  or 
tone  here,  save  passengers.  Florence  and  Naples 
ire  their  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  and  much  the 
ame  sort  of  company  too,  by  all  accounts,  which 
iiirts  us  among  the  Italians. 

"  I  want  to  near  of  Lalla  Rookh— are  yon  out? 
)eath  and  fiends !  why  don't  you  tell  me  where  you 
ire,  what  you  are,  and  how  you  are  ?  I  shall  go  to 
Sologna  by  Ferrara,  instead  of  Mantua;  because  I 
vould  rather  see  the  cell  where  they  caged  Tasso, 
md  where  he  became  mad  and  *  *,  than  his  own 
dSS.  at  Modena,  or  the  Mantuan  birthplace  of  that 
larmonioua  plagiary  and  miserable  flatterer,  whose 
iursed  hexameters  were  drilled  into  me  at  Harrow. 
.  saw  Verona  and  Vicensa  on  my  way  here — Padua 
oo. 

"  I  go  alone— but  alone,  because  I  mean  to  return 
tere.  I  only  want  to  see  Rome.  I  have  not  the 
east  curiosity  about  Florence,  though  I  must  see  it 
or  the  sake  of  the  Venus,  &c,  &c. ;  and  I  wish 
Iso  to  see  the  Fall  of  Terni.  I  think  to  return  to 
Venice  by  Ravenna  and  Rimini  of  both  of  which  I 
nean  to  take  notes  for  Leigh  Hunt,  who  will  be 
;lad  to  hear  of  the  scenery  of  his  Poem.  There 
ras  a  devil  of  a  review  of  him  in  the  Quarterly,  a 
ear  ago,  which  he  answered.  All  answers  are 
mprudent ;  but,  to  be  sure,  poetical  flesh  and  blood 
oust  have  the  last  word — that's  certain.  I  thought, 
nd  think,  very  highly  of  his  Poem ;  but  I  warned 
im  of  the  row  his  favorite  antique  phraseology 
rould  bring  him  into. 

"  You  have  taken  a  house  at  Hornsey ;  I  had 
inch  rather  you  had  taken  one  in  the  Apenines. 
f  you  think  of  coming  out  for  a  summer  or  so, 
ell  me,  that  I  may  be  upon  the  hover  for  you. 

"Ever,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCCXXXI. 

TO  KB.  MUB&AY. 

"V«rin»  April  14, 181S. 

By  the  favor  of  Dr.  Polidori,  who  is  here  on 
i«  way  to  England,  with  the  present  Lord  Guilford, 
the  late  earl  having  gone  to  England,  by  another 


road,  accompanied  by  his  bowels  in  a  separate 
coffer,)  I  remit  to  you,  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
tteo  miniatured;  but  previously  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  desire  Mr.  Love  (as  a  peace-offering 
between  him  and  me)  to  set  them  in  plain  gold, 
with  my  arms  complete,  and  *  Painted  by  Prepiani, 
— Venice,  1817,'  on  the  back.  I  wish  also  that  you 
would  desire  Holmes  to  make  a  copy  of  each— tnat 
is,  both— for  myself,  and  that  you  will  retain  the 
said  copies  till  my  return.  One  was  done  while  I 
was  very  unwell;  the  other  in  my  health,  which 
may  account  for  their  dissimilitude.  I  trust  that 
they  will  reach  their  destination*  in  safety. 

"I  recommend  the  doctor  to  your  good  offices 
with  your  government  friends ;  and  if  you  can  be 
of  any  use  to  him  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  pray 
be  so. 

"  To-day,  or  rather  yesterday,  for  it  is  past  mid- 
night, I  have  been  up  to  the  battlements  of  the 
highest  tower  in  Venice,  and  seen  its  view,  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  clear  Italian  sky.  I  also  went  over 
the  Manfrini  Palace,  famous  for  its  pictures.  Among 
them,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosio  by  Titian,  sur- 
passing all  my  anticipation  of  the  power  of  painting 
or  human  expression :  it  is  the  poetry  of  portrait, 
and  the  portrait  of  poetry.  There  was  also  one  of 
some  learned  lady,  centuries  old,  whose  name  I 
forget,  but  whose  features  must  always  be  re 
membered.  I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweet- 
ness, or  wisdom : — it  is  a  Kind  of  face  to  go  mad 
for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out  of  its  frame.  There 
is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ  and  live  Apostles,  for 
which  Bonaparte  offered  in  vain  Ave  thousand 
louis ;  and  of  which,  though  it  is  a  capo  d'opera  of 
Titian,  as  I  am  no  connoisseur,  I  say  little,  and 
thought  less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it.  There  are 
ten  thousand  others,  and  some  very  fine  Giorgiones 
among  them,  &c,  &c.  There  is  an  original  Laura 
and  Petrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Petrarch  has  not 
only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an*  old 
woman,  and  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a  young 
one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What  struck  me  most  in 
the  general  collection  was  the  extreme  resem- 
blance of  the  style  of  the  female  faces  in  the 
mass  of  pictures,  so  many  centuries  or  generations 
old,  to  those  you  see  and  meet  every  day  among 
the  existing  Italians.  The  queen  of  Cyprus  ana 
Giorgione's  wife,*  particularly  the  latter,  are  Vene- 
tians as  it  were  of  yesterday;  the  same  eyes  and 
expression,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  none  finer. 

"  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  I  know 
nothing  of  painting;  and  that  I  detest  it,  unless 
it  reminds  me  of  something  I  have  seen,  or  think 
it  possible  to  Bee,  for  which  reason  I  spit  upon  and 
abhor  all  the  saints  and  subjects  of  one  half  the 
impostures  I  see  in  the  churches  and  palaces ;  and 
when  in  Flanders,  I  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
life,  as  with  Rubens  and  his  eternal  wives  ana 
infernal  glare  of  colors,  as  they  appeared  to  me: 
and  in  Spain  I  did  not  think  much  of  Murillo  and 
Velasquez.  Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is 
the  most  artificial  and  unnatural,  and  that  by 
which  the  nonsense  of  mankind  is  most  imposed 
unon.  I  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue 
which  came  a  league  within  my  conception  or  ex- 
pectation ;  but  I  have  6een  many  mountains,  and 
seas,  and  rivers,  and  views,  and  two  or  three 
women,  who  went  as  far  beyond  it, — besides  some 
horses,  and  a  lion  (at  Veli  Pacha's)  in  the  Morea ; 
and  a  tiger  at  supper  in  Exeter  'Change. 

" Whenyou write,  continue  to  address  to  me  at 
Venice,  where  do  you  suppose  the  books  yon 
sent  me  are?  At  Turin  I  This  cornea  of  'the 
Foreign  Office,'  which  is  foreign  enough,  God 
knows,  for  any  good  it  can  be  of  to  me,  or  any 
one  else,  and  be  d— d  to  it,  to  its  last  clerk  ana 
first  charlatan,  Castlereagh. 

14  This  makes  my  hundreth  letter  at  least. 

"  Yours,  &«/» 


4*6 


B  YR01T8  WORKS. 


LETTER  CCCXXXIL 


TO  KB.  MUBBAY. 


"VotIm,  April  M,  1817. 

"  The  present  proofs  *  (of  the  whole)  begins  only 
at  the  17th  page ;  but  as  I  had  corrected  and  sent 
back  the  first  act,  it  does  not  signify. 

"  The  third  act  is  certainly  d— d  bad,  and,  like 
the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  homily,  (which  savor- 
ed  of  the  palsy,)  has  the  dregs  of  my  •fever,  daring 
which  it  was  written.  It  must  on  no  account  be  pub- 
lished in  its  present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it, 
or  rewrite  it  altogether;  but  the  impulse  is  gone, 
and  I  hare  no  chance  of  making  any  tnmg  out  of  it. 
I  would  not  have  it  published  as  it  is  on  any  ac- 
count. The  speech  of  Manfred  to  the  sun  is  the 
only  part  of  this  act  I  thought  good  myself;  the  rest 
is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  I  wonder  what  the  devil 
possessed  me. 

"  I  am  Tory  glad  indeed  that  you  sent  me  Mr.  Clif- 
ford's opinion  without  deduction.  Do  you  suppose 
me  such  a  booby  as  not  to  be  very  moon  obliged  to 
him  ?  or  that  in;  fact  I  was  not,  and  am  not,  con- 
vinced and  convicted  in  my  conscience  of  this  same 
overt  act  of  nonsenso  ? 

"  I  shall  try  at  it  again ;  in  the  mean  time  lay  it 
upon  the  shell,  (the  whole  drama,  I  mean ;)  but  pray 
correct  your  copies  of  the  first  and  second  act  from 
the  original  MS. 

*'  I  am  not  coming  to  England ;  but  going  to  Rome 
in  a  few  da  vs.  I  return  to  Venice  in  June;  so.  pray, 
address  all  letters,  &c,  to  me  here,  as  usual,  that  is, 
to  Venice.  Dr.  Polidori  this  day  left  this  city  with 
Lord  Guilford  for  England.  He  is  charged  with 
some  books  to  your  care  (from  me),  and  two  minia- 
tures also  to  the  some  address,  both  for  my  sister. 

"  Recollect  not  to  publish,  upon  pain  of  I  know 
not  what,  until  I  have  tried  again  at  the  third  act. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  try,  and  still  less  that  I 
shall  succeed  if  I  do ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  that  (as  it 
is)  it  is  unfit  for  publication  or  perusal ;  and  unless 
I  can  make  it  out  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  won't 
have  any  part  published. 

44 1  write  in  haste,  and  after  having  lately  written 
very  often.  "  Tours,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCCXXXni. 

TO  KB.  XUBBAY. 

••Pdtafn,  April  m,  WIT. 

M  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  from  Florence,  in- 
closing a  MS.  entitled  '  The  Lament  of  Tasso.'  It 
was  written  in  consequence  of  my  having  been  lately 
at  Ferrara.  In  the  last  section  of  this  MS.  but  one 
(that  is,  the  penultimate),  I  think  that  I  have  omitted 
a  line  in  the  copy  sent  you  from  Florence,  viz.,  after 
the  line— 

"And  voo  earopurioato  a  blighted  name, 

insert, 

»  "Swan*  Ik*  tratemvU*  my  Im  proclaim. 

The  context  will  show  you  the  tense,  which  is  not 
clear  in  this  quotation.  Remember,  I  write  this  m 
the  supposition  that  you  have  received  my  Florentine 
packet, 

"At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day,  having  a 
hurry  for  Rome,  to  which  I  am  thus  far  advanced. 
However.  I  went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which  one 
returns  drunk  with  beauty.  The  Venus  is  more  for 
admiration  than  love :  but  there  are  sculpture  and 
painting,  which  for  the  first  time  at  all  gave  me  an 
idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their  cant  and  what 
Mr.  Braham  calls  '  entusimusy '  (i.  e.  enthusiasm,) 
about  those  two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  What 
•truck  me  most  were,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a 


portrait;  the  mistress  of  THun,  a  portrait;  u  ^esrasj 
of  Titian  in  the  Medici  gallery— 6k  Venus ;  Canova's 
Venus  also,  in  the  other  gallery :  Titian's  mistress 
is  also  in  the  other  gallery  (that  is,  in  the  Pitti 
Palace  gallery:)  the  Paxes  of  Michael  Angeio,  a 
picture;  and  the  Antinous,  the  Alexander,  and  one 
or  two  not  very  decent  groups  in  marble ;  the  Genisjs 
of  Death,  a  sleeping  figure,  &c,  Ac. 

"  I  also  went  to  the  Meoid  ehapel— fine  frippery, 
in  great  slabs  of  various  expensive  stones,  to  com* 
memorate  fifty  rotten  and  forgotten  carcasses.  It  is 
unfinished  and  will  remain  so. 

"The  church  of  'Santa  Croce'  contains  ranch 
illustrious  nothing.  The  tombs*  of  MaehiavelE, 
Michael  Angeio,  Galileo  Galilei,  and  Alfieri,  make  it 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy.  I  did  not  admire  amy 
of  these  tombs— beyond  then*  contents.  That  of 
Alfieri  is  heavy,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  me  over- 
loaded. What  is  necessary  but  a  bust  and  a  name  ? 
and  perhaps  a  date  r  the  last  for  the  unchronolocieal, 
of  whom  1  am  one.  But  all  your  allegory  and  eu- 
logy is  infernal,  and  worse  than  the  long  wigs  of 
English  numskulls  upon  Roman  bodies  in  the  statu- 
ary of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  William,  and  Anne. 

11  When  you  write,  write  to  Venice,  as  usual ;  I 

on  to  return  there  in  a  fbrtrught.  I  shall  not  be 
in  England  for  a  long  time.  This  afternoon  I  met 
Lord  and  Lady  Jersey,  and  saw  them  for  some  time : 
all  well ;  children  grown  and  healthy ;  she  very  pretty, 
but  sunburnt ;  he  very  sick  of  travelling ;  bound  for 
Paris.  There  are  not  many  English  on  the  move, 
and  those  who  are,  mostly  homewards.  I  shall  not 
return  till  business  makes  me,  being  much  better 
where  I  am  in  health,  &c,  Ac. 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  personal  comfort,  I  pray  you 
send  me  immediatelv  to  Venice— tnsnd9  Ventee  "vii., 
Wattes' s  tooth-powaer,  red,  a  quantity  ;  calcined 
maoneeia,  of  the  best  quality,  a  quantity ;  and  all  this 
by  safe,  sure,  and  speedy  means ;  and,  by  the  Lord  I 
doit. 

"I  have  done  nothing  at  Manfred**  third  act. 
You  must  wait ;  I'll  have  at  it  in  a  week  or  two,  or 
so.  "  Tours  ever,  Ac" 


LETTER  OCCXXXJV. 

TO  MB.  XUBBAT. 

"Roam,  Ma?  ft.  OB. 

"  By  this  post  (or  next  at  farthest)  I  send  you  in 
two  other  covers,  the  new  third  act  of  'Manfred.' 
I  have  re-written  the  greater  part,  and  returned 
what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  you  sent  me.  The 
Abbot  is  become  a  good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are 
brought  in  at  the  death.  Ton  will  find,  I  think, 
some  good  poetry  in  this  new  act,  here  and  there; 
and  If  so,  print  it,  without  sending  me  farther  proofs, 
under  Mr.  Gifforfe  correction,  if  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  overlook  it.  Address  all  answers  to 
rstitce,  as  usual ;  I  mean  to  return  mere  in  tea 
days. 

" '  The  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  from  Flo- 
rence, has,  I  trust,  arrived:  I  look  upon  it  as 
1  these  be  good  rhymes,*  as  Pope's  papa  said  to  kha 
when  he  was  a  boy.  For  the  two— it  and  the  Draat 
—you  will  disburse  to  me  (via.  Kinnaird)  eiz  hundred 
guineas.  Tou  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  I  set 
the  same  price  upon  this  as  upon  the  drama;  bat, 
besides  that  I  look  upon  it  as  coos',  I  won't  take  less 
than  three  hundred  guineas  for  any  thins;.  The 
two  together  will  make  you  a  larger  publication 
than  the  '  Siege '  and  <  Parisina ;  *  so  you  may  think 
yourself  let  off  very  easy :  that  is  to  say,  if  thest 
poems  are  good  for  any  thing,  which  I  hope  and 
believe, 

"  I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  Wonderful 
I  am  seeing  sights,  and  nave  done  nothing  eba,  ex* 


kept  thenewthWactforyou.  I  have  this 
reen  a  lire  pope  and  a  dead  cardinal:  Pins  VII.  has 
►een  burying  Cardinal  Braeehi,  whose  body  I  saw 
ii  state  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova.  Rome  nas  de- 
ighted  me  beyond  every  thing,  since  Athena  and 
Constantinople.  Bnt  I  shall  not  remain  long  this 
-isit.    Address  to  Venice. 

"Ever,  Ac. 
"P.  S.  I  have  got  my  saddle-horses  here,  and 
lave  ridden,  and  am  riding,  all  about  the  country." 


LETTER  CCCXXXV. 

TO   KB,  KUBBAY. 

"Room,  May*,  1817. 

"  Address  all  answers  to  Venice ;  for  there  I  shall 
eturn  in  fifteen  days,  God  willing. 

"I  sent  yon  from  Florence  *  The  Lament  of  Tasso,' 
md  from  Rome,  the  third  act  of  Manfred,  both  of 
rhich,  I  trust,  will  duly  arrive.  The  terms  of  these 
wo  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  and  will  repeat  in  this : 
t  is  three  hundred  for  each,  or  six  hundred  guineas 
or  the  two — that  is,  if  you  like,  and  they  are  good 
or  any  thing. 

"  At  last  one  of  the  parcels  is  arrived.  In  the 
lotes  to  Childe  Harold  there  is  a  blunder  of  touts 
►r  mine:  you  talk  of  arrival  at  St.  Gingo,  ana  im- 
nediately  after,  add—'  on  the  height  is  the  chateau 
►f  Clarens.'*  This  is  sa4  work :  Clarens  is  on  the 
ther  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
:  should  have  bo  bungled.  Look  at  the  MS. ;  and, 
it  any  rate,  rectify. 

«  fhe  i Tales  of  my  Landlord*  I  have  read  with 
peat  pleasure,  and  perfectly  understand  now  why 
ny  sister  and  aunt  are  so  very  positive  in  the  very 
erroneous  persuasion  that  they  must  have  been 
rritten  by  me.  If  you  knew  me  as  well  as  they  do, 
rou  would  have  fallen,  perhaps,  into  the  same  mis- 
take. Some  day  or  other,  I  will  explain  to  you  why 
—■when  I  have  time ;  at  present  it  does  not  much 
natter ;  but  you  must  have  thought  this  blunder  of 
heirs  very  odd,  and  so  did  I,  till  I  had  read  the 
x>ok.  Croker's  letter  to  you  is  a  very  great  compo- 
nent ;  I  shall  return  it  to  you  in  my  next. 

"  I  perceive  you  are  publishing  a  life  of  Raffael 
l'Urbino:  it  may  perhaps  interest  you  to  hear  that 
i  set  of  German  artists  here  allow  their  hair  to  grow, 
ind  trim  it  into  his  fashion  thereby  drinking  the 
suramin  of  the  disciples  of  the  old  philosopher;  if 
:hey  would  cut  their  hair,  convert  it  into  brushes, 
md  paint  like  him,  it  would  be  more  'pennon  to  the 
natter/ 

"  1*11  tell  you  a  story:  the  other  day,  a  man  here 
—an  English -—mistaking  the  statues  of  Charle- 
nagno  and  Constantine,  which  are  equestrian,  for 
:hose  of  Peter  and  Paul,  asked  another  which  was 
Paul  of  these  same  hersemen  ?— to  which  the  reply 
was—  •  I  thought,  sir,  that  St.  Paul  had  never  got 
ra  horseback  since  his  accident  t* 

11  I'll  tell  you  another:  Henry  Fox,  writing  to 
some  one  from  Naples  the  other  day,  after  an  ill- 
iess,  adds—*  and  I  am  so  changed,  that  my  oldest 
creditors  would  hardly  know  me. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Rome— as  I  would  be  with 
1  bandbox— that  is,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see,  finer  than 
Greece;  but  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
iffect  it  as  a  residence,  and  I  must  go  back  to  Lom- 
Mrdy,  because  I  am  wretched  at  being  away  from 
yiananna.  I  have  been  riding  my  saddle-norses 
»very  day,  and  been  to  Albano,  its  lakes,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  to  Frescati,  Alicia, 


fcc,  Ac,  with  an  Ac,  &c,  Ac,  about  the  city,  and 
n  the  city :  for  all  of  which— vide  guide-book.  As 
i  whole,  ancient  and  modern,  it  beats  Greece,  Con- 
itantinople,  every  thing— at  least  that  I  have  ever 


But  I  osait  describe,  because  my  first  impres- 
sions are  always  strong  and  confused,  ana  my 
'  selects  and  reduces  them  to  order,  like  dis- 
tance in  the  landscape,  and  blends  them  better, 
although  they  may  be  less  distinct.  There  must  be 
a  sense  or  two  more  than  we  have,  us  mortals ;  fox 
•  •  •  •  «  where  there  is  much  to  be  grasped  we  are 
always  at  a  loss,  and  yet  feel  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  higher  and  more  extended  comprehension. 

"1  have  had  a  letter  from  Moore,  who  is  in  some 
alarm  about  his  poem.    I  don't  see  why. 

"  I  have  had  another  from  my  poor  dear  Augusta, 
who  is  in  a  sad  fuss  about  my  late  illness ;  do,  pray, 
tell  her,  (the  truth,)  that  I  am  better  than  ever,  ana 
in  importunate  health,  growing  (if  not  grown)  large 
and  ruddy,  and  congratulated  by  impertinent  per 
sons  on  my  robustious  appearance,  when  I  ought  to 
be  pale  ana  interesting. 

«  "  You  tell  me  that  George  Byron  has  got  a  son, 
and  Augusta  says,  a  daughter ;  which  is  it  ?— it  is 
no  great  matter:  the  father  is  a  good  man,  an  ex* 
cellent  officer,  and  has  married  a  very  nice  little 
woman,  who  will  bring  him  more  babes  than  in- 
come :  howbeit  she  had  a  handsome,  dowry,  and  is  a 
very  charming  girl ;— but  he  may  as  well  get  a  ship. 

"  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  among  you  yet 
awhile,  so  that  I  can  fight  off  business.  If  I  could 
but  make  a  tolerable  sale  of  Newstead,  there  would 
be  no  -occasion  for  my  return ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
very  sincerely,  that  I  am  much  happier  (or,  at  least, 
have  been  so),  out  of  your  island  than  in  it. 

"  Yours  ever. 

"  P.  S.  There  are  few  English  here,  but  several  of 
my  acquaintance:  among  others,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  with  whom  I  dine  to-morrow.  I  met 
the  Jerseys  on  the  road  at  Foligno— all  well. 

"  Oh— I  forgot— the  Italians  have  printed  Chil- 
lon,  Ac,  a  piracy »,— a  pretty  little  edition,  prettier 
than  yours— and  published,  as  I  found  to  my  great 
"astonishment  on  arriving  here ;  and  what  is  odd,  is, 
that  the  English  is  quite  correctly  printed.  Why 
they  did  it,  or  who  did  it,  I  know  not ;  but  so  it  is : 
—I  suppose,  for  the  English  people.  I  will  send 
you  a  copy." 


LETTER  CCCXXXVI. 

TO  KB,  MOORE. 

«R«oe,Ma7 13,1817. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  here,  where  I  have 
taken  a  cruise  lately ;  but  I  shall  return  back  to 
Venice  in  a  few  days,  so  that  if  you  write  again, 
address  there,  as  usual.  I  am  not  for  returning  to 
England  so  soon  as  you  imagine ;  and  by  no  means 
at  all  as  a  residence.  If  you  cross  the  Alps  in  your 
projected  expedition,  you  will  find  me  somewhere  in 
Lombardy,  and  very  glad  to  see  you.  Only  give  me 
a  word  or  two  beforehand,  for  I  would  really  diverge 
some  leagues  to  meet  you. 

"  Of  Rome  I  say  nothing :  it  is  quite  indescriba- 
ble, and  the  guide-book  is  as  good  as  any  other.  I 
dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  on 
his  return.  But  there  are  few  English  here  at  pres- 
ent: the  winter  is  their  time.  I  have  been  on 
horseback  most  of  the  day,  all  days  since  my  ar- 
rival, and  have  taken  it  as  I  did  Constantinople. 
But  Rome  is  the  elder  sister,  and  the  finer.  I  went 
some  days  ago  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  which 
is  superb.  As  for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Pe- 
ter's, the  Vatican,  Palatine,  Ac,  Ac— as  I  said, 
vide  guide-book.  They  are  quite  inconceivable,  and 
must  be  seen.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  image  of 
Lady  Adelaide  Forbes— I  think  I  never  saw  such  a 
likeness. 

"  I  nave  seen  the  Pope  alive,  and  a  cardinal  dead, 
—both  of  whom  looked  very  well  indeed.  The  lat- 
ter was  in  state  in  the  Chiesa  Nnova,  previous  tf 
his  interment. 


MO 


BYBftVB  WORKS. 


44  Tour  poetical  alarms  an  groundless ;  go  on 
and  prosper.  Here  is  Hobhouse  just  come  in,  and 
my  horses  at  the  door,  so  that  1  must  mount  and 
take  the  field  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which,  by 
the-way,  is  all  built  over  by  modern  Rome. 

"  Yours  Tory  and  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Hobhouse  presents  his  remembrances,  and 
is  eager,  with  all  the  world,  for  your  new  poem." 


LETTER  CCCXXXVIL 


TO  MB.  MtTEBAT. 


Rome,  which  I  sent  soon  after  my  anbal  the* 
My  date  will  apprise  you  of  my  return  home  vitia 
these  few  days.  For  me,  I  hare  receued  neat  i 
your  packets,  except,  after  long  delay,  the  <Tus 
of  my  Landlord,'  which  I  before  acknowledged  i 
do  not  at  all  understand  the  tcky  not»,  but  so  it  j; 
—no  Manuel,  no  letters,  no  tooth-powder,  noertrai 
from  Moore's  Italy  concerning  Marino  Fatten,  u 
nothing — as  a  man  hallooed  out  at  one  of  Be- 
(Lett's  elections,  after  a  long  uiulatus  of  'No  Ba- 
tille !  No  governorities !  No — '  God  knows  wis 
or  what ; — but  his  ne  plus  ultra  was  *  No  nothir;  ' 
•—and  my  receipts  of  your  packages  amount  to  abb 
his  meaning.  I  want  the  extract  from Mooni Inly 
very  much,  and  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  map*- 
sia;  I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  poetry,  or  tie 
Vote,  Maj  ao,isi7.  letters,  or  Mr.  Maturin's  by-Jasus  tragedy.  Jtes 
41 1  returned  from  Rome  two  days  ago,  and  have  of  tne  things  sent  by  the  post  have  come— I  ise& 

received  your  letter ;  but  no  sign  nor  tidings  of  the  Pr0°fc  anc*  letters ;  therefore,  send  me  Mirbo  Fill- 
parcel  sent  through  Sir  C.  Stuart,  which  you  men-  cr0  ov  *ne  P08t»  m  a  letter. 

tion.     After  an  interval  of  months,  a  packet  of      "I  was  delighted  with  Rome,  and  was  on  hor*- 

•  Tales,'  &c,  found  me  at  Rome ;  but  this  Is  all,  and  back  ftU  round  it  many  hours  daily,  besides  in  it  r 

may  be  all  that  ever  will  find  me.    The  post  seems       *  ~*  ^         *--**--  -----  *-  »- 

to  be  the  only  sure  conveyance,  and  that  only  for 

letters.    From  Florence  I  sent  you  a  poem  on  Tasso, 

and  from  Rome  the  new  third  act  of  4  Manfred,'  and 

bv  Dr.  Polidori  two  portraits  for  my  sister.    I  left 

Rome  and  made  a  rapid  journey  home.    You  will 

continue  to  direct  here,  as  usual.    Mr.  Hobhouse  is 

gone  to  Naples:  I  should  have  run  down  there  too 

For  a  week,  but  for  the  quantity  of  English  whom  I 

heard  of  there.    I  prefer  hating  them  at  a  distance ; 

unless  an  earthquake,  or  a  good  real  eruption  of 

Vesuvius,  were  ensured  to  reconcile  me  to  their 

vicinity. 


«'  The  day  before  I  left  Rome,  I  saw  three  robbers 
guilotined.  The  ceremony— including  the  masked 
priests ;  the  half-naked  executioners ;  the  bandaged 
criminals;  the  black  Christ  and  his  banner,  the 
scaffold ;  the  soldiery ;  the  slow  procession,  and  the 
quick  rattle  and  heavy  fall  of  the  sxe;  the  splash 
of  the  blood,  and  the  ghastliness  of  the  exposed 
heads— is  altogether  more  impressive  than  the  vul- 
gar and  ungentlcmanly  dirty  *  new  dirop,*  and  dog- 
like agony  of  infliction  upon  the  sufferers  of  the 
English  sentence.  Two  of  these  men  behaved 
calmly  enough,  but  the  first  of  the  three  died  with 

freat  terror  or  reluctance.  What  was  very  horrible, 
e  would  not  lie  down ;  then  his  neck  was  too  large 
for  the  aperture,  and  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
drown  his  exclamations  by  still  louder  exhortations. 
The  head  was  off  before  the  eye  could  trace  the 
Wow ;  but  from  an  attempt  to  draw  back  the  head, 
notwithstanding  it  was  held  forward  by  the  hair, 
the  first  head  was  cut  off  close  to  the  cars :  the 
other  two  were  taken  off  more  cleanly.  It  is  better 
than  the  oriental  way,  and  (I  should  think)  than 
the  axe  of  our  ancestors.  The  pain  seems  little, 
and  yet  the  effect  to  the  spectator,  and  the  prepa- 
ration to  the  criminal,  is  very  striking  and  chilling. 
The  first  turned  me  quite  hot  and  thirsty,  and  made 
me  shake  so  that  I  could  hardly  hold  the  opera 
glass ;  (I  was  close,  but  was  determined  to  see,  as 
as  one  should  see  every  thing,  once,  with  attention;) 
the  second  and  third,  (which  shows  how  dreadfully 
soon  things  grow  indifferent,)  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
had  no  effect  on  me  as  a  horror,  though  I  would 
have  saved  them  if  I  could.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXXXVIIL 

TO  KB.  MUBBJLT. 

"▼mIm,Jom4,U17. 

"I  have  received  the  proofs  of  the  'Lament  of 
Tasso,' which  makes  me  hope  that  you  have  also 
received  the  reformed  third  act  of  Manfred,  from 


rest  of  my  time,  bothering  over  its  nwrek  I 
excursed  and  skirred  the  country  round  to  Albx 
Tivoli,  Frescari,  Licenza,  &c,  &c. ;  besides  I  rat- 
ed twice  the  Fall  of  Terni,  which  beato  every  tku*  • 
On  my  way  back,  close  to  the  temple  by  its  bub. 
1  got  some  famous  trout  of  the  river  uitomaiy- 
the  prettiest  little  stream  in  all  poesy,  near  tie  to 
post  from  Foligno  and  SpolettG.f— I  did  not  stir* 
Florence,  being  anxious  to  get  home  to  Venice,  &i 
having  already  seen  the  galleries  and  other  sir> 
I  left  my  commendatory  letters  the  evening  before  I 
went ;  so  I  saw  nobody. 

44  To-day,  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet  4 
Verona,  called  on  me ;  he  is  a  little,  thin  on, 
with  acute  and  pleasing  features;  bis  *&** 
good  and  gentle;  his  appearance  altogether  «fl 
philosophical:  his  age  about  sixty,  or  more.  He 
is  one  of  their  best  going.  I  gave  him  fwfl* 
as  he  speaks,  or  reads  rather,  a  little  Englist,  si 
will  find  there  a  favorable  account  of  himself-  He 
inquired  after  his  old  Cruscan  friends,  Partf* 
Grcathead,  Mrs.  Fiosxi,  and  Merry,  all  of  whoa is 
had  known  in  his  youth.  I  gave  him  as  t»d  ° 
account  of  them  as  1  could,  answering, « the  &w 
*  Solomon  Lob '  does  to  *  Totterton '  in  the  fas* 
4  all  gone  dead,'  and  damned  by  a  satire  more  than 
twenty  years  ago ;  that  the  name  of  their  a »• 
guisher  was  Giftord ;  that  they  were  but s  wl ** 
scribes  after  all,  and  no  great  things  in  ujct** 
way.  He  seemed,  as  was  natural,  t«j  m«* 
pleased  with  this  account  of  his  old  aoqu«i&tt£ff> 
and  went  away  greatly  gratified  with  thtt  wdSf. 
Forsyth's  sententious  paragraph  of  apptaseiBUt 
own  (Pindemonte's)  favor.  After  hating  bes » 
little  libertine  in  his  youth,  he  is  grown  dew* 
and  takes  prayers,  and  talks  to  himself,  to  k«3  « 
the  devil;  but  for  all  that,  he  is  averynkeUt* 
old  gentleman. 

41 1  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  row  with  Hunt;* 
suppose  him  to  be  exasperated  by  the  Qurttfy 
and  your  refusal  to  deed;  and  when  one  is  af? 
and  edits  a  paper,  I  should  think  the  tempbQ* 
too  strong  for  literary  nature,  which  is  not  al«<[ 
human.  I  can't  conceive  in  what,  and  for  wild  * 
abuses  you:  what  have  you  done?  yon  are*** 
author,  nor  a  politician,  nor  a  public  character  ;i 
know  no  scrape  you  have  tumbled  into.  I*"1* 
more  sorry  for  this  because  I  introduced  *»  ° 
Hunt,  and  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  goods"*' 
but  till  I  know  the  particulars,  I  can  gits  no  of*" 
ion. 

44  Let  me  know  about  Leila  Rookh,  vhkk  ■"* 

be  out  by  this  time.  .  y 

41 1  restore  the  proofs,  but  the  punctoatio*  *** 

be  corrected.    I  feel  too  laay  to  have  at  it  *J*°' 

«o  beg  and  pray  Mr.  Giffbrd  for  me.-^Addresi  w 


■  bo.  to  Maria 
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V-mice.  In  a  few  days  I  go  to  raj  viBaftiahtra,  in 
a  casino  near  the  Brenta,  a  few  miles  only  on  the 
main  land.  I  have  determined  on  another  year,  and 
many  yean  of  residence,  if  I  can  compass  them. 
Mananna  is  with  me,  hardly  recovered  of  the  fever, 
which  has  been  attacking  all  Italy  last  winter.  I 
ana  afraid  she  is  a  little  hectic ;  but  I  hope  the  best. 

•«  Ever,  Ac. 

«'P.  S.  Thowaldsen  has  done  a  bnst  of  me  at 
Rome  for  Mr.  Hobhouse,  which  is  reckoned  very 
good.  He  is  their  best  after  Canova,  and  by  some 
preferred  to  him. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodges.  He  is 
rerv  happy,  has  got  a  living,  but  not  a  child :  if  he 
lad  stuck  to  a  curacy,  babes  would  have  come  of 
course,  because  he  could  not  have  maintained  them. 

"  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  &c,  &c. 

"  An  Austrian  officer,  the  other  day,  being  in  love 
rith  a  Venetian,  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment, 
nto  Hungary.  Distracted  between  love  and  duty, 
le  purchased  a  deadly  drug,  which,  dividing  with 
lis  mistress,  both  swallowed.  The  ensuing  pains 
were  terrific,  but  the  pills  were  purgative,  and  not 
raisonous,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  unsentimental 
ipothecary ;  so  that  so  much  suicide  was  all  thrown 
iway.  You  may  conceive  the  previous  confusion 
ind  the  final  laughter ;  but  the  intention  was  good 
mall   "     " 


LETTER  CCCXXXIX. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Vcofce,  Jane  8, 1817. 

"The  present  letter  will  be  delivered'  to  you  by 
wo  Armenian  friars,  on  their  way,  by  England,  to 
tladras.  They  will  also  convey  some  copies  of  the 
grammar,  which  I  think  you  agreed  to  take.  If 
o\x  can  be  of  any  use  to  them,  either  among  your 
taval  or  East  Indian  acquaintances,  I  hope  you 
.ill  so  far  oblige  me,  as  they  and  their  order  have 
ccn  remarkably  attentive  and  friendly  towards  me 
ince  my  arrival  at  Venice.  Their  names  are  Fa- 
her  Sukias  Somalian,  and  Father  Sarkis  Theodoro- 
ian.     They  speak  Italian,  aud  probably  French,  or 

little  English.  Repeating  earnestly  my  recom- 
mendatory request,  believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

"Byron. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  help  them  to  their  passage,  or 
ive  or  get  them  letters  for  India." 


LETTER  CCCXL. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

M  L*  Albs,  imt  Venice,  Joat  14, 1817. 

'*  I  write  to  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  a 
wr  miles  from  Venice,  where  I  have  colonized  for 
x  months  to  come.    Address,  as  usual,  to  Venice. 

«*  Three  months  after  date,  (17th  March,)— like 
le  unncgotiable  bill  despondingly  received  by  the 
luctant  tailor, — your  despatch  has  arrived,  con- 
in  ing  the  extract  from  Moore's  Italy  and  Mr.  Ma- 
irin's  bankrupt  tragedy.*  It  is  the  absurd  work 
'  a  clever  man.  I  think  it  might  havo  done  upon 
ic  stage  if  he  had  made  Manuel  (by  some  trickery, 

a  mask  or  vizor),  fight  his  own  battle  instead  of 
nploying  Molineux  as  his  champion;  and,  after 
c  defeat  of  Torrismond,  have  made  him  spare  the 
n  of  his  enemy,  by  some  revulsion  of  feeling,  not 
compatible  with  a  character  of  extravagant  and 
s tempered  emotions.  But  as  it  is,  what  with  the 
istiza,  and  the  ridiculous  conduct  of  the  whole 
am*  pers.  (for  theyare  all  as  mad  as  Manuel,  who 


surely  must  have  had  more  interest  with  a  corrupt 
bench  than  a  distant  relation  and  heir  presumptive, 
somewhat  suspected  of  homicide,)  I  do  not  wonder 
at  its  failure.  As  a  play,  it  is  impracticable ;  as  a 
poem,  no  great  things.  Who  was  the  '  Greek  that 
grappled  with  glory  naked?'  the  Olympic  wrest* 
Iers  ?  or  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  ran  stark 
naked  round  the  tomb  of  t'other  fellow  ?  or  the  Spar* 
tan  who  was  fined  by  the  Ephori  for  fighting  with* 
out  his  armor  ?  or  who  ?  And  as  to  *  flaying  off  life 
like  a  garment/  helas !  that's  in  Tom  Thumb— see 
king  Arthur's  soliloquy : 

1  Life'i  t  mere  tig,  not  worth  a  prtnoe'a  wearing ; 
J'U  cut  k  off.' 

And  the  stage-directions — '  Staggers  among  the 
bodies ; '  the  slain  are  too  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
blackamoor  knights-penitent  being  one  too  many : 
and  De  Zelos  is  such  a  shabby  Monmouth-street 
villain,  without  any  redeeming  quality — Stap  my 
vitals!  Maturin  seems  to  be  declining  into  Nat. 
Lee.  But  let  him  try  again ;  he  has  talent,  but  not 
much  taste.  I  'gin  to  fear,  or  to  hope,  that  Sothe- 
by  after  all  is  to  be  the  JEschylus  of  the  age,  unless 
Mr.  Shiel  be  really  worthy  his  success.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  stage,  the  less  I  would  wish  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  hope 
you  nave  received  the  third  act  of  Manfred,  which 
will  at  least  prove  that  I  wish  to  steer  very  clear  of 
the  possibility  of  being  put  into  scenery.  I  sent  it 
from  Rome. 

"I  returned  the  proof  of  Tasso.  By-the-way, 
have  you  never  received  a  translation  of  St.  Paul, 
which  I  sent  you,  not  for  publication,  before  I  went 
to  Rome? 

"  I  am  at  present  on  the  Brenta.  Opposite  is  a 
Spanish  marquis,  ninety  years  old ;  next  his  casino 
is  a  Frenchman's, — besides  the  natives ;  60  that,  as 
somebody  said  the  other  day,  we  are  exactly  one  of 
Goldoni's  comedies,  (La  Vedova  Scaltra,)  where  a 
Spaniard,  English,  and  Frenchman  are  introduced : 
but  we  are  all  very  good  neighbors,  Venetians,  &c, 
Ac,  &c. 

"  I  am  just  getting  on  horseback  for  my  evening 
ride,  and  a  visit  to  a  physician,  who  has  an  agreea- 
ble family,  of  a  wife  ana  four  unmarried  daughters, 
all  under  eighteen,  who  are  friends  of  Signora  S  •  •, 
and  enemies  to  nobody.  There  are,  and  are  to  be, 
besides,  conversaziones  and  I  know  not  what,  at  a 
Countess  Labbia's  and  I  know  not  whom.  The 
weather  is  mild ;  the  thermometer  110  in  the  ftm 
this  day.  and  80  odd  in  the  shade.- 

"Yours,  &c.,  "N." 


LETTER  CCCXLI. 

TO  KB.  MURRAY. 

"  La  Mln,  near  Venice,  Jon*  17, 1817. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  Moore's 
success,  and  the  more  so  that  I  never  doubted  that 
it  would  be  complete.  Whatever  good  you  can  tell 
me  of  him  and  his  poem  will  be  most  acceptable :  I 
feel  very  anxious  indeed  to  receive  it.  I  hope  that 
he  is  as  happy  in  his  fame  and  reward  as  I  wish  him 
to  be ;  for  I  know  no  one  who  deserves  both  more— 
if  any  so  much. 

"  Now  to  business  ;••••••  I  say  unto  you, 

verily,  it  is  not  so ;  or,  as  the  foreigner  said  to  the 
waiter,  after  asking  him  to  bring  a  glass  of  water,  to 
which  the  man  answered,  '  I  will,  6ir,' — '  You  will! 
— G— d  d— n, — I  say,  you  mush  !  '  And  I  will  sub- 
mit this  to  the  decision  of  any  person  or  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  both,  on  a  fair  examination  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  compared  with  the  preceding 
publications.  So,  there's  for  you.  There  is  always 
some  row  or  other  previously  to  all  our  publications : 
it  should  seem  that,  on  approximating,  we  can  never 
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quite  get  over  the  natural  antipathy  of  author  and 
bookseller,  and  that  more  particularly  the  ferine 
nature  of  the  latter  must  break  forth. 

"  You  are  out  about  the  third  canto :  I  have  not 
done,  nor  designed,  a  line  of  continuation  to  that 
poem.  I  was  too  short  a  time  at  Rome  for  it,  and 
tare  no  thought  of  recommencing        •       •       * 

"  I  cannot  well  explain  to  you  by  letter  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  origin  of  Mrs.  Leigh's  notion 
about  '  Tales  of  My  Landlord ;'  but  it  is  some 

Stints  of  the  characters  of  Sir.  E.  Manley  and 
urley,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  jocular  por- 
tions, on  which  it  is  founded,  probably. 

"If  you  have  received  Dr.  Polidon,  as  well  as  a 
parcel  of  books,  and  you  can  be  of  use  to  him,  be 
so.  I  never  was  much  more  disgusted  with  any 
human  production  than  with  the  eternal  nonsense, 
and  tracasserics,  and  emptiness,  and  ill  humor,  and 
vanity  of  that  young  person;  but  he  has  some 
talent,  and  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  has  dispositions 
of  amendment,  in  which  he  has  been  slued  by  a 
little  subsequent  experience,  and  may  turn  out  well. 
Therefore  use  your  government  interest  for  him, 
for  he  is  improved  ana  improvable. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXLH. 

TO  MS.  XUBJtAX. 

«  La  Mka,  aaar  Yaatoa,  J«  M,  WIT. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holland  from  Pinde- 
monte.  Not  knowing  the  doctor's  address,  I  am 
desired  to  inquire,  and  perhaps,  being  a  literary 
man,  you  will  know  or  discover  nia  haunt  near  some 
populous  churchyard.  I  have  written  to  you  a 
scolding  letter— I  believe,  upon  a  misapprehended 
passage  in  your  letter— but  never  mind :  it  will  do 
for  next  time,  and  you  will  surely  deserve  it  Talk- 
ing of  doctors  reminds  me  once  more  to  recommend 
to  you  one  who  will  not  recommend  himself,— -the 
Doctor  Polidori.  If  you  can  help  him  to  a  pub- 
lisher, do;  or,  If  you  have  any  sick  relation,  I 
would  advise  his  advice :  all  the  patients  he  had  in 
Italy  are  dead— Mr.  *  •'s  son,  Mr.  Horner,  and 
Lord.  Guildford,  whom  he  embowelled  with  great 
•ucoess  at  Pisa.       •••••• 

"  Remember  me  to  Moore,  whom  I  congratulate. 
How  is  Rogers  ?  and  what  is  become  of  Campbell 
and  all  t'other  fellows  of  the  Druid  order  ?  1  got 
Maturin's  Bedlam  at  last,  but  no  other  parcel ;  1 
am  in  fits  for  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  magnesia. 
I  want  some  of  Burkitt's  Soda  powers,  mil  you 
tell  Mr.  Kinnaird  that  I  have  written  him  two  let- 
ters on  pressing  business,  (about  Newstead,  &o.,l  to 
which  I  humbly  solicit  his  attendance.  I  am  just 
returned  from  a  gallop  along  the  banks  of  the 
Brant*— time  sunset.  "  Yours, 

•«  B." 


LBTTBR  CCCXLUX 

TO  XX.  XT/BJULY. 

«  La  Mka,  aaar  Yaak*,  Wy  1, 1SI7; 

"  Since  my  former  letter,  I  have  been  working  up 
my  impressions  into  a  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Har- 
rold,  of  which  I  have  roughened  off  about  rather 
better  than  thirty  stansas,  and  mean  to  go  on ;  and 
probably  to  make  this  '  Fytte'  the  concluding  one 
of  the  poem,  so  that  you  may  propose  against  the 
autumn  to  draw  out  the  conscription  for  1818.  You 
must  provide  moneys,  as  this  new  resumption 
bodes  you  certain  disbursements.  Somewhere 
*bout  the  end  of  September  or  October  I  propose  to 
be  underway,  (i.  e.  in  the  press;)  but  I  have  no 
idea  yet  of  the  probable  length  or  calibre  of  the 


canto,  or  what  it  will  be  good  tor;  butlBextvb 
as  mercenary  as  possible,  an  example  (I do  mud 
any  individual  in  particular,  and  least  of  all  iaj 
person  or  persons  of  our  mutual  aoqaaiotnt. 
which  I  should  have  followed  in  myyottta,u41 
might  still  have  been  a  prosperous  gentfaus. 

"  No  tooth-powder,  no  letters,  no  recent  t&s 
of  you. 

"Mr.  Lewis  is  at  Venice,  and  I  am  goisf  ap  * 
stay  a  week  with  him  there  as  it  is  one  of  bis » 
thusiasms  also  to  like  the  city. 

"  I  *oodb  Venice  ootba  •  Bridga  af  «|aV  at,  at 

"  The  •  Bridge  of  Sighs*  (i.  e.  Ponte  cVi  Sotpov 
is  that  which  divides,  Or  rattier  joint,  the  pah«  « 
the  Doge  to  the  prison  of  the  state.  It  hut* 
passages :  the  criminal  went  by  the  one  to  yM- 
ment,  and  returned  by  the  other  to  death,  t*s* 
strangled  in  a  chamber  adjoining,  where  that** 
a  mechanical  process  for  the  purpose. 

'This  is  the  first  stansa  of  our  new  onto;  a* 
now  for  a  line  of  the  second : 

M  la  Yenfca,  Taw%  actor*  aia  ao  awn, 
And  ■foot  mn  the  • 


"  You  know  that  formerly  the  goodofien  «J 
always,  and  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  was  their  kJ* 
Venice  is  built  on  seventy-two  islands. 

"  There !  there's  a  brick  of  your  new  Babel!  jei 
now,  sirrah !  what  say  you  to  the  sample  ? 

«Yonn,fc 

"  P.  8.  I  shall  write  again  by-and-by ." 


LETTER  CCCXL1Y. 

TO  MB.  XT7SBAT. 

"  La  Mba,  neat  Va*,  Mj*  ** 

If  you  can  convey  the  enclosed  letter  to  to* 
dress,  or  discover  the  person  to  whom  it  is  <un^ 
you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Venetian  ffeoaa 
of  a  deceased  Englishman.  This  epistle  »»<*"; 
his  executor,  for  house-rent.  The  name  of  «e »" 
solvent  defunct  is,  or  was,  Porter  Vote*  af»*J 
to  the  account  of  the  plaintin",  which  !»*»■ 
suspect  ought  to  be  Water  Porter,  was**" 
our  mode  of  collocation.  If  you  are  *^tt^.  jj7 
any  dead  man  of  the  like  name  a  good  deal  m*™ 
pray  dig  him  up,  and  tell  him  that  'a  posse  *  " 
fair  flesh'  or  the  ducats  are  required,  and  ta*J 
you  deny  them,  fie  upon  your  law !'  tf     , 

"  I  hear  nothing  more  from  you  about  *^ 
poem,  Rogers,  or  other  literary  phenomena;  te 
morrow  being  post-day,  will  bring  V*}***^: 
tidings.  I  write  to  you  with  people  talking  }* 
tian  all  about,  so  that  you  must  not  expect  w»  " 
tor  to  be  all  English.  .  i^ 

"  The  other  day,  I  had  a  squabble  on  thehtgt^ 
as  follows:  I  was  riding  pretty  quickly  *»£ 
home  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when  I -jr^ 
party  of  people  in  a  hired  carriage,  one  ex  ^J 
poking  his  head  out  of  the  wmdow.Depaj*  j 
ing  to  me  in  an  inarticulate  but  'vun]s^mUZ^ 
wheeled  my  hone  round,  and  overtaking,  *°rr. 
the  coach,  and  said,  'Signer,  have  jot  «[^. 
mands  for  me  r'  He  replied,  impudently  aaw  ^ 
mt,  «No.%  I  then  asked  him  what  *  Jf5oe 
that  unseemly  noise,  to  the  diseoisfitare^. 
passers-by.  He  replied  by  some  piece.01  "r^ 
nence,  to  which  I  answered  by  giving  J>f  ir£i 
slap  in  the  face.  I  then  m"**?**^,^ 
passed  at  the  window,  I  being  on  *<****:.  s\ 
and  opening  the  door,  desired  him  to  wa»  J"^ 
would givehim  another.  But  the  first  bad i*  f 
him  except  as  to  words,  of  which  he  P"?  ^ 
a  profusion  in  blasphemies,  swearing  wat  a* 
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o  the  police  and  avouch  a  batter*  sans  provocation, 
said  he  lied,  and  was  a  •  •,  ana  if  he  aid  not  hold 
is  tongue,  should  be  dragged  out  and  beaten  anew. 
[e  then  held  his  tongue.  I  of  course  told  him 
ly  name  and  residence,  and  defied  him  to  the 
»ath,  if  he  were  a  gentleman,  or  not  a  gentleman, 
ad  had  the  inclination  to  be  genteel  in  the  wajr  of 
>mbat.  He  went  to  the  police,  but  there  having 
&en  bystanders  in  the  road, — particularly  a  soldier 
ho  had  seen  the  business,— as  well  as  my  servant, 
otwithstanding  the  oaths  of  the  coachman  and 
re  insides  besides  the  plaintiff,  and  a  good  deal  of 
aying  on  all  sides,  his  complaint  was  dismissed, 
e  having  been  the  aggressor ;— and  I  was  subse- 
uently  informed  that,  had  I  not  given  him  a  blow, 
e  might  have  been  had  into  durance. 
"  So  set  down  this,—1  that  in  Aleppo  once'  I  <  beat 
Venetian;'  but  I  assure  you  that  he  deserved  it, 
it  I  am  a  quiet  man,  like  Candide,  though  with 
»mewhat  of  his  fortune  in  being  forced  to  forego 
it  natural  meekness  every  now  and  then. 

J«  Yours,  Ac 
"B." 


something  more  than  to  have  been  upon  the  haunch 
of  a  dromedary  to  compose  a  good  oriental  story.  I 
am  glad  you  nave  changed  the  title  from  '  Persian 
Tale.' 

11 1  suspect  you  have  written  a  devilish  fine  com- 
position, and  1  rejoice  in  it  from  my  heart ;  because 
1  the  Douglas  ana  the  Percy  both  together  are  con* 
fident  against  a  world  in  arms.'  I  hope  you  won't 
be  affronted  at  my  looking  on  us  as  'birds  of  a 
feather ;'  though  on  whatever  subject  you  had  writ- 
ten, I  should  have  been  very  happy  in  your  success. 

"There  is  a  simile  of  an  orange  tree's  'flowers 
and  fruits,'  which  I  should  have  liked  better,  if  I 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  reflection  on 

•  a  •  ♦  •  • 

"Do  you  remember  Thurlow's  poem  to  Sam,* 
When  Rogers,  and  that  d— d  supper  of  Ranclitfe's, 
that  ought  to  have  been  a  dinner  t  'Ah,  Master 
Shallow,  we  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  '— 
But 

««  Uj  boat  k  oa  tt»  ahne.t  4c 


UTTER  CCCXLV. 

TO  KB.  KTORAY. 

"VaalM.Jat- 1,1817. 

"  I  have  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  from  Lalla 
lookh—^whioh  I  humbly  suspect  will  knock  up  *  •, 
ud  show  young  gentlemen  that  something  more 
ban  having  been  across  a  camel's  hump  is  necessary 
o  write  a  good  oriental  tale.  The  plan,  as  well  as 
he  extracts  I  have  seen,  please  me  very  much  in- 
leed,  and  I  feel  impatient  for  the  whole. 

"  With  regard  to  the  critique  on  '  Manfred,'  you 
lave  been  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry  that  you  have 
mly  sent  me  the  half:  it  breaks  off  at  page  294. 
tend  me  the  rest ;  and  also  page  270,  where  there 
3  <  an  account  of  the  supposed  origin  of  this  dsead- 
al  story,'— in  which,  by  the  way,  whatever  it  may 
«,  the  conjecturer  is  out,  and  knows  nothing  of 
he  matter.  I  had  a  better  origin  than  he  can  de- 
ise  or  divine,  for  the  soul  of  him. 

44  You  say  nothing  of  Manfred's  luck  in  the 
rorld ;  and  I  care  not.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of 
ay  misbegotten,  say  what  they  wilL 

"  I  got  at  last  an  extract,  but  no  parcels.  They 
nil  come,  I  suppose,  some  time  or  other.  I  am 
ome  up  to  Venice  for  a  day  or  two  to  bathe,  and 
on  just  going  to  take  a  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  so, 
pod  evening—the  post  waits.       "  Yours,  &e. 

«<  P.  S.  Pray  was  Manfred's  speech  to  the  eun 
till  retained  in  act  third  ?  I  hope  so :  it  is  one  of 
he  best  in  the  thing  and  better  than  the  Colosseum. 
;  have  done  fifty-eix  of  canto  fourth,  Childe 
larold ;  so  down  with  your  ducats." 


1  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen  moons 
ago— the  first  stanza  was.  I  am  just  come  out  from 
an  hour's  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  and  I  write  to  you 
with  a  black-eyed  Venetian  girl  before  me,  reading 
Boccaccio.         •  •  • 

"  Last  week  I  had  a  row  on  the  road  (I  came  up 
to  Venice  from  my  casino,  a  few  miles  on  the  Pa- 
duan  road,  this  blessed  day  to  bathe)  with  a  fellow 
in  a  carriage,  who  was  impudent  to  my  horse.  I 
gave  him  a  swinging  box  on  the  ear,  which  sent 
him  to  the  police,  who  dismissed  his  complaint,  and 
said,  that  if  I  had  not  thumped  him,  tney  would 
have  trounced  him  for  being  impertinent.  Wit- 
nesses had  seen  the  transaction.  He  first  shouted  in 
an  unseemly  way,  to  frighten  my  palfrey.  I  wheeled 
round,  rode  up  to  the  window,  and  asked  him  what 
he  meant.  He  grinned,  and  said  some  foolery, 
which  produced  him  an  immediate  slap  in  the  face, 
to  his  utter  discomfiture.  Much  blasphemy  ensued, 
and  some  menace,  which  I  stopped  by  dismounting 
and  opening  the  carriage-door,  and  intimating  an 
intention  of  mending  the  road  with  his  immediate 
remains,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue.    He  held  it. 

"  The  fellow  went  sneakingly  to  the  police :  but  a 
soldier,  who  had  seen  the  matter,  and  thought  me 
right,  went  and  counter-oathed  him;  so  that  he 
had  to  retire— and  cheap  too: — I  wish  I  had  hit 
him  harder. 

"  Monk  Lewis  is  here—1  how  pleasant  VI  He  is  a 
very  good  fellow,  and  very  much  yours.  So  is  Sam 
— so  is  every  body— and  among  the  number, 

"Yours  ever, 

"B.    ♦ 

"  P.  8.  What  think  you  of  Manfred  ?        *        * 

"  If  ever  you  see  •  •  •,  ask  him  what  he  means 
by  telling  me,  'Oh,  my  friend,  inveni  portvmV— 
What  '  portum  ?'  Port  wine,  I  suppose— the  only 
port  he  ever  sought  or  found,  since  I  knew  him." 


LETTER  CCCXLVL 

TO  KB.  KOORB. 

••La  Mkm,  Vtalo*  J«ly  10, 1M7. 

••  Murray,  the  Mokanna  of  booksellers,  has  con- 
trived to  send  me  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh  by  the 
Mwt.  They  are  taken  from  some  magazine,  and 
xmtain  a  short  outline  and  quotations  from  the  first 
two  poems.  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what 
Is  before  me,  and  very  thirsty  for  the  rest  You 
have  caught  the  colore  as  if  you  had  been  in  the 
rainbow,  and  the  tone  of  the  East  is  perfectly  pre- 
isrved ;  so  that  *  *  *  and  its  author  must  be  some- 
Nhat  in  the  back-ground,  and  learn  that  it  requires 


LETTER  CCCXLVIL 

TO  KB.  KUBRAT. 

«  Lm  Kin,  mw  V«k»,  Jily  IS,  1817. 

"  I  have  finished  (that  is,  written— the  file  comes 
afterward)  ninety  and  eight  stanzas  of  the  fourth 
canto,  which  I  mean  to  be  the  concluding  one.  It 
will  probably  be  about  the  same  length  as  the  third, 
being  already  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  or 
second  cantos.  I  look  upon  parts  of  it  as  very 
good,  that  is,  if  the  three  former  are  good,  but  this 
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we  shall  see ;  and  at  any  rate,  good  or  not,  it  is 
rather  a  different  style  from  the  last — less  meta- 
physical— which  at  any  rate,  will  be  a  variety.  I 
sent  you  the  shaft  of  tne  column  as  a  specimen  the 
other  day,  i.  e.  the  first  stanza.  So  yon  may  be 
thinking  of  its  arrival  towards  autumn,  whose 
winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be  raised,  if  so  be 
as  how  that  it  is  ready  by  that  time. 

11 1  lent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice  (in  or  on  the 
Canalaccio,  the  Grand  Canal),  your  extracts  from 
Lai  la  Rookh  and  Manuel,  and,  out  of  contradiction, 
it  may  be,  he  likes  the  last,  and  is  not  much  taken 
with  the  first,  of  these  performances.  Of  Manuel 
I  think,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  capers,  it  is  as 
heavy  a  nightmare  as  was  ever  bestrode  by  indi- 
gestion. 

"  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  extracts, 
and  I  prefer  the  4 Peri'  to  the  4  Silver  Veil/  He 
seems  not  so  much  at  home  in  his  versification  of 
the  *  Silver  Veil,'  and  a  little  embarrassed  with  his 
horrors  ;  but  the  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
impostor  is  fine,  and  the  plan  of  great  scope  for  his 
genius,— and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will  be 
very  Arabesque  and  beautiful. 

"  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abundant  in 
information,  ana  has  not  vet  been  succeeded  by  any 
other ;  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  your  own  concerns, 
or  of  any  concerns,  and  as  I  never  hear  from  any  body 
but  yourself  who  does  not  tell  me  something  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible,  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
from  you :  and  as  it  is  not  very  probable, — if  I  can. 
by  any  device  or  possible  arrangement  with  regard 
to  my  personal  affairs,  so  arrange  it, — that  I  shall 
return  soon,  or  reside  ever  in  England,  all  that  you 
tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  know  or  inquire  after,  as 
to  our  beloved  realm  of  Grub  street,  and  the  black 
brethren  and  blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive 
suburb  of  Babylon.  Have  you  had  no  new  babe  of 
literature  sprung  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the  dis- 
tant, the  tired,  and  the  retired  ?  no  prose,  no  verse, 
no  nothing?" 

•  #•♦•• 


LETTER  CCCXLVIII. 

TO  KB.  MURRAY. 

"  Venk»,  July  30, 1817. 

"  I  write  to  give  yon  notice  that  I  have  completed 
the  fourth  maultimate  canto  of  Cbilde  Harold.  It 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  stanzas,  and 
,  is  consequently  the  longest  of  the  four.  It  is  yet 
to  be  copied  and  polished;  and  the  notes  are  to 
come,  of  which  it  will  require  more  than  the  third 
canto,  as  it  necessarily  treats  more  of  works  of  art 
than  of  nature.  It  shall  be  sent  towards  autumn: 
— and  now  for  our  barter.  What  do  you  bid  ?  eh  r 
you  shall  have  samples,  an'  it  60  please  you :  but  I 
wish  to  know  what  I  am  to  expect  (as  the  saying  is) 
in  these  hard  times,  when  poetry  does  not  let  for 
half  its  value.  If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what  Mrs. 
Winifred  Jenkins  calls  '  the  handsome  thing,'  I  may 
perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters  to  the  lot,— 
translations,  or  slight  originals ;  there  is  no  saying 
what  may  be  on  the  anvil  between  this  and  the  book- 
ing season.  Recollect  that  it  Is  the  last  canto,  and 
completes  the  work  ;  whether  as  good  as  the  others, 
I  cannot  judge,  in  course — least  of  all  as  yet,  but  it 
fcshall  be  as  little  worse  as  I  can  help.  I  may  per- 
haps, give  some  little  gossip  in  the  notes  as  to  the 
present  state  of  Italian  literati  and  literature,  being 
acquainted  with  some  of  their  capi — men  as  well  as 
books ; — but  this  depends  upon  my  humor  at  the 
time.     So,  now,  pronounce :  I  say  nothing. 

li  When  you  have  got  the  whole  four  cantos,  I 
think  you  might  venture  on  an  edition  of  the  whole 
poem  in  quarto,  with  spare  copies  of  the  last  two  for 
the  purchasers  of  the  old  edition  of  the  first   two. 


There  is  a  hint  for  you,  worthy  of  the  row;  tad 
now,  perpend — pronounce. 

"  I  nave  not  received  a  word  from  yon  of  the  bte 
of  *  Manfred '  or  '  Tasso,'  which  seems  to  me  odd, 
whether  they  have  failed  or  succeeded. 

"  As  this  is  a  scrawl  of  business,  and  I  have  late 
ly  written  at  length  and  often  on  other  subjects,  1 
will  only  add  that  I  am,  &c" 


LETTER  CCCXLIX. 

TO  MR.  MT/BBaT. 

"U  Mkm,  Mr  V«k»,  A*. 7,  HIT. 

« Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  will  pifne 
you,  as  it  did  me,  that  parcel  sent  by  the  good- 
natured  aid  and  abetment  of  Mr.  Croker,  axe  ar- 
rived.— Messrs.  Lewis  and  Hobhouse  are  here:  the 
former  in  the  same  house,  the  latter  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant.    . 

'  You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which  its 
failure  may  be  inferred ;  but  I  think  it  odd  yon 
should  not  say  so  at  once.  I  know  nothing,  and 
hear  absolutely* nothing,  of  any  body  or  anything 
in  England ;  and  there  are  no  English  papers,  » 
that  au  you  say  will  be  news — of  any  person,  or 
thing,  or  things.  I  am  at  present  very  unions 
about  Newstead,  and  sorry  that  Kinnaird  is  learis! 
England  at  this  minute,  though  I  do  not  tell  him 
so,  and  would  rather  he  should  have  hi*  pleasure, 
although  it  may  not  in  this  instance  tend  to  my 
profit. 

*  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  have  paid  into  Mw 
land's  1500/;  as  the  agreement  in  the  paper  a 
two  thousand  guinea*,  there  will  remain  therefore 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd 
hundred  being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie.  Six 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  will  bring  it  to  the  like 
for  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a  total  of  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty,  I  believe,  for  I  am  not  a  good 
calculator.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,  but  I  teli 
you  fairly  that  it  will  be  a  convenience  tometohaT* 
it  paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  convenient  to 
yourself. 

44  The  new  and  last  canto  is  one  hundred  and  thirtr 
stanzas  in  length ;  and  may  be  made  more  or  less.  I 
have  fixed  no  price,  even  in  idea,  and  have  no  notion 
of  what  it  may  be  good  for.  There  are  no  metaphisies 
in  it ;  at  least,  I  think  not.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  w«n- 
isedme  a  copy  of  Tasso's  Will,  for  notes ;  and  1  haw 
some  curious  things  to  say  about  Ferrara,  and  Par* 
isina's  story,  and  perhaps  a  farthing-candle's  worth 
of  light  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature. 
I  shall  hardly  be  ready  by  October ;  but  thatdw  t 
matter.  I  have  all  to  copy  and  correct,  and  the 
notes  to  write. 

4 1  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  Kke it;  hut 
I  have  called  him  the  '  Ariosto  of  the  North'  ina>y 
text*    If  he  should  not,  say  so  in  time. 

4  Lewis,  Hobhouse,  and  I  went  the  other  day  Jfl 
the  circumcision  of  a  sucking  Shylock.  Ihave«ra 
three  men's  heads  and  a  child's  foreskin  cut  ©3  ^ 
Italy.  The  ceremonies  are  very  moving,  but {t* 
long  for  detail  in  this  weather. 

44  An  Italian  translation  of  f  Glenarvon '  *&* 
lately  to  be  printed  at  Venice.  .The  censor  <&• 
Petrotini)  refused  to  sanction  thepublicatioB  ^JJ 
had  seen  me  on  the  subject.  I  told  him  that  1  ®» 
not  recognize  the  slightest  relation  between  titfj 
book  and  myself;  but  that,  whatever  opinions  m$&. 
be  upon  that  subject,  /  would  never  prevent  or  op- 
pose the  publication  of  any  book,  in  any  laD^ua^I 
on  my  own  private  account ;  and  desired  hun  (agiiofj 
his  inclination)  to  permit  the  poor  translator  topao* 
lish  his  labors.  It  is  going  forward  in  conseqncuf* 
You  may  say  this,  with  my  compliments,  to  theaa 
thor.  "YoBt." 


•  Cutto  It-  auom  zL 
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LBTTBB  OOCL. 


TO  MB.  MUBSJsT. 


»  Venice,  Aog.  18, 1817. 

•'  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hew  of  the  death  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  not  only  because  she  had  been 
very  kind  to  me  at  Copet,  but  because  now  I  can 
never  requite  her.  In  a  general  point  of  view  she 
will  leave  a  great  gap  in  society  and  literature. 

"  With  regard  to  death.  I  doubt  that  we  have 
any  right  to  pity  the  dead  for  their  own  sakes. 

"  The  copies  of  Manfred  and  Tasso  are  arrived, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Croker's  cover  You  have  destroyed 
the  whole  effect  and  moral  of  the  poem  by  omitting 
the  last  line  of  Manfred  s  speaking ;  and  why  this 
was  done,  I  know  not.  Why  you  persist  in  saying 
nothing  of  the  thing  itself,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  If  it  is  for  fear  of  telling  me  some- 
thing disagreeable,  you  are  wrong ;  because  sooner 
or  later  I  must  know  it,  and  I  am  not  so  new  nor 
jo  raw,  nor  so  inexperienced,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
bear,  not  the  mere  Daltry,  petty  disappointments  of 
luthorship,  but  things  more  serious, — at  least  I 
aope  so,  and  that  what  you  may  think  irritability  is 
merely  mechanical,  and  only  acts  like  galvanism  on 
i  dead,  body,  or  the  muscular  motion  which  survives 
sensation. 

"If  it  is  that  you  are  out  of  humor,  because  I 
wrote  to  you  a  sharp  letter,  recollect  that  it  was  part- 
ly from  a  misconception  of  your  letter,  and  partly 
because  you  did  a  thing  you  had  no  right  to  do  with- 
out consulting  me. 

"  I  have,  however,  heard  good  of  Manfred  from 
two  other  quarters,  and  from  men  who  would  not  be 
{crapulous  in  saying  what  they  thought,  or  what 
*as  said ;  and  so  *  good-morrow  to  you,  good  master 
Lieutenant.' 

"1  wrote  to  you  twice  about  the  fourth  canto,  which 
rou  will  answer  at  your  pleasure.  Mr.  Hobhouse 
ind  I  have  come  up  for  a  day  to  the  city;  Mr. 
Lewis  is*  gone  to  England;  ana  I  am 

"Yours." 


LETTER  CCCLI. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  La  Mb*,  mar  Venice,  Aug-.  91, 1817. 

"  I  take  you  at  your  word  about  Mr.  Hanson,  and 
fill  feel  obliged  if  you  will  po  to  him,  and  request 
VIr.  Davies  also  to  visit  him  by  my  desire,  and 
epeat  that  I  trust  that  neither  Mr.  Kinnaird's  ab- 
sence nor  mine  will  prevent  his  taking  all  proper 
tops  to  accelerate  and  promote  the  sale  of  New- 
itead  and  Rochdale,  upon  which  the  whole  of  my 
'uture  personal  comfort  depends.  It  is  impossible 
or  me  to  express  how  much  any  delays  upon  these 
x>ints  would  inconvenience  me ;  and  I  do  not  know 
i  greater  obligation  that  can  be  conferred  upon 
no  than  the  pressing  these  things  upon  Hanson! 
md  making  him  act  according  to  my  wishes.  1 
vish  vou  would  speak  out,  at  least  to  me,  and  tell 
ne  what  you  allude  to  by  your  cold  way  of  men- 


ioning  him.  All  mysteries  at  such  a  distance  are 
tot  merely  tormenting  but  mischievous,  and  may 
»e  prejudicial  to  my  interests;  so  pray  expound, 
hat  I  may  consult  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  when  he  ar- 
ives ;  ana  remember  that  I  prefer  the  most  disa- 
greeable certainties  to  hints  and  inuendoes.  The 
[evil  take  every  body ;  I  never  can  get  any  person 
o  be  explicit  about  any  thing  or  any  body,  and  my 
rhole  bfe  is  passed  in  conjectures  of  what  people 
oean  :  you  all  talk  in  the  style  of  Caroline  Lamb's 
to  vela. 
"  It  is  not  Mr.  St.  John,  but  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  son 
f  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  Polidori  knows  him,  and 
Qtroduced  him  to  me.  He  is  of  Oxford,  and  has 
p>t  my  parcel.  The  doctor  will  ferret  him  out,  or 
light.    The  parcel  contains  many  letters,  some  of 


Madame  de  StaeVa,  and  other  people's,  besides 

M8S.t  Ac.    By ,  if  I  find  the  gentleman,  sad 

he  don't  find  the  parcel,  I  will  say  something  he 
won't  like  to  hear. 

"  You  want  a  '  civil  and  delicate  declension'  fas 
the  medical  tragedy  ?    Take  it — 

M  Dnr  Doctor,  1  hnve  md  jour  play, 
Which  b  a  fuod  one  In  its  way ; 
Purge*  the  aye*,  and  mora  the  bowels, 
And  drenches  handkerchk's  like  toweb 
With  tear*,  that,  In  a  flux  of  grief, 
Afford  hysterical  rrtW 
To  •ham 
Which  youra 


"  I  Ilka  your  moral  aod  machinery  : 
Your  plot,  too,  ha*  such  ■cope  lor 
Tour  dialogue  b  apt  and  smart ; 
The  play's  aoneocdou  full  of  art  j 
Tour  hero  raves,  your  heroine  erica. 
All  stab,  and  every  body  dbe. 
In  •hot,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  r«ry  thing  to  hear  and  eee : 
And  for  a  piece  of  publicuion, 
If  I  decline  on  thb  occasion. 
It  b  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 
To  merit*  in  tbemselvea  ostensible, 
But  -and  1  grieve  to  apeak  U— playe 
Are  drugs    mere  drug*,  air— now  a  data. 
1  bad  a  heavy  loaa  by  •  Manuel,' • 
Too  lucky  If  k  prove  not  annual,— 
And  Sntheby,  with  hu  '  Oreate*,' 
(Which,  by-tbe-by,  the  author'*  beet  bj 
Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand 
That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 
I've  advertfaed,  but  eee  my  books, 
Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks  t— 
Still  Ivan,  lna,  aod  such  lumber, 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelve*  eocujobsf. 

'♦  Therc'a  Byron,  too,  who  once  did  better. 
Ha*  sent  me,  folded  in  s  fetter, 
A  sort  of— It's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damlejr,  Ivan,  or  Kehama ; 
So  slter'd  aince  last  year  hb  pen  b, 
I  think  he's  lost  hb  wits  at  Venice. 

In  abort,  sir,  what  with  one  and  l»  other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste ;  excuse  each  blunder; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder  I 
My  room's  so  full— we've*GuTord  hen 
Beading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Prere 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  end  psrtksee 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

»  The  Quarterly— Ah,  air,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review  1— 
A  smart  critfcrae  upon  8t>  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tall  to  a 


As  I  was  eeying,  sir,  the  r 

The  room's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Grabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Prere*,  aad  Wards, 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wit*,-— 

My  bumble  tenement  admits 

All  person*  in  the  (Ires*  of  gent., 

Prom  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  DenC 

'•  A  party  dines  with  me  to  day, 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way; 
They're  at  thb  moment  in  dh* ussiest 
Oo  poor  De  Stael"s  Isle  dbsoludoo. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance— 
Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  Prases! 


"  Thus  run  oo*>  time  and  tongues  awatv— 
But,  to  ret  urn,  air,  to  your  play  . 
Sorry,  sir,  but  I  cannot  deal, 
Unless  'twere  acted  by  O'Neill. 
My  bauds  so  fuD,  my  head  so  busy, 
I'm  almost  dead,  and  ahvays  dbxy ; 


Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

"JOHN  MURRAY." 

"  P.  S.  I've  done  the  fourth  and  last  canto,  which 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  stanza* 
I  desire  you  to  name  a  price;  if  you  don't,  1 
will ;  so  I  advise  you  in  time.  "  x  ours,  &c. 

"  There  will  he  a  good  many  notes." 


BYRON'S  WORK8. 


LETTER   CCCLII. 

TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

'•8c|4.4.1817. 

•«  Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  conveyed  with  its 
contents  the  impression  of  a  seal,  to  which  the 
'  Saracen's  Head  is  a  seraph,  and  the  *  Bull  and 
Month '  a  delicate  device.  I  knew  that  calumny 
had  sufficiently  blackened  me  of  later  days,  but  not 
that  it  had  given  me  the  features  as  well  as  com- 
plexion of  a  negro.  Poor  Augusta  is  not  less,  but 
rather  more,  shocked  than  myself,  and  says  'people 
seem  to  have  lost  their  recollection  strangely,  when 
they  engraved  such  a  «  black  moor.*  Pray  don't  seal 
(at  least  to  me)  with  such  a  caricature  of  the  hu- 
man numskull  altogether ;  and  if  you  don't  break 
the  seal-cutter's  head,  at  least  crack  his  libel  (or 
akeness,  if  it  should  be  a  likeness)  of  mine. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  expected. 
He  has  lost  by  the  way  all  the  tooth-powder,  as  a 
letter  from  Spa  informs  me. 

"  By  Mr.  Rose  I  received  safely,  though  tardily, 
magnesia  and  tooth-powder,  and  *  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Why 
do  you  send  me  such  trash — worse  than  trash,  the 
Sublime  of  Mediocrity  ?  Thanks  for  Lalla,  how- 
ever, which  is  good,  and  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly,  both  very  amusing  and  well-written. 
Paris  in  1815,  &c. — good.  Modern  Greece* — good 
for  nothing;  written  by  some  one  who  has  never 
been  there,  and  not  being  able  to  manage  the  Spen- 
ser stanza,  has  invented  a  thins  of  its  own,  consist- 
ing of  two  elegaic  stanzas,  a  neroic  line,  and  an 
Alexandrine,  twisted  on  a  string.  '  Besides,  why 
'  modern  t '  You  may  say  modern  Greeks,  but  sure- 
ly Greece  itself  is  rather  more  ancient  than  ever  it 
was.— Now  for  business. 

"  You  offer  fifteen  hundred  guineas  for  the  new  can- 
to :  I  won't  take  it.  I  ask  two  thousand  five  hundred 
guineas  for  it,  which  you  will  either  give  or  not,  as 
you  think  proper.  It  concludes  the  poem,  and  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  stanzas.  The 
notes  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  written  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  whose  researches  have  been  indefati- 
gable, and'  who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  more 
real  knowledge  of  Rome  and  its  environs  than 
any  Englishman  who  has  been  there  since  Gib- 
bon. By-the-way,  to  prevent  any  mistakes,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  he,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  price  or  profit 
to  be  derived  from  the  copyright  of  either  poem  or 
notes  directly  or  indirectly ;  so  you  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  by,  for,  or  through  him,  that  I  require 
caore  for  this  canto  than  the  preceding. — No :  but  if 
Mr.  Eustace  was  to  have  had  two  thousand  for  a 
poem  on  Education ;  if  Mr.  Moore  is  to  have  three 
thousand  for  Lalla,  &c. ;  if  Mr.  Campbell  is  to  have 
three  thousand  for  his  prose  on  poetry — I  don't 
mean  to  disparage  these  gentlemen  in  their  labors — 
but  I  ask  the  aforesaid  price  for  mine.  You  will 
tell  me  that  their  productions  are  considerably 
longer :  very  true,  and  when  they  shorten  them,  1 
will  lengthen  mine,  and  ask  less.  You  shall  sub- 
mit the  MS.  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  any  other  two  gen- 
tlemen to  be  named  by  you,  (Mr.  Frere,  or  Mr. 
Croker,  or  whomever  you  please,  except  such  fel- 
lows as  your  ♦  *s  and  *  •s,)  and  if  they  pronounce 
this  canto  to  be  inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  preced- 
ing, I  will  not  appeal  from  their  award,  but  burn 
the  manuscript,  and  leave  things  as  they  are. 

"  Yours  very  truly. 

"  P.  S  In  answer  to  a  former  letter,  I  sent  you 
a  short  statement  of  what  I  thought  the  state  of 
•our  present  copyright  account,  viz.,  six  hundred 
#ound$  still  (or  lately)  due  on  Childe  Harold,  and 
six  hundred  guinea*,  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a 
'  /total  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  If  we 
Agree  about  the  new  poem,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
-to  reserve  the  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
-should  be  published,  viz.,  a  quarto,  certes."    *    * 

•BjHshBsaaai, 


«  La  Mkm,  Sept.  12,  IS17. 

'  I  set  out  yesterday  morning  with  the  intention 
of  pacing  my  respects,  and  availing  myself  of  your 
permission  to  walk  over  the  premises.*  On  arriv- 
ing at  Padua,  I  found  that  the  march  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  had  engrossed  so  many  horses,  that 
those  I  could  procure  were  hardly  able  to  crawl; 
and  their  weakness,  together  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  none  at  all  at  the  post-house  of  Monselice, 
and  consequently  either  not  arriving  that  day  at 
Este,  or  so  late  as  to  be  unable  to  return  home"  the 
same  evening,  induced  me  to  turn  aside  in  a  second 
visit  to  Arqua,  instead  of  proceeding  onwards ;  and 
even  thus  I  hardly  got  back  in  time. 

11  Next  week  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in  Venice  to 
meet  Lord  Kinnaird  and  his  brother,  who  are  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days.  And  this  interruption, 
together  with  that  occasioned  by  the  continued 
march  of  the  Austrians  for  the  next  f*w  days, 
will  not  allow  me  to  fix  any  precise  period  for 
availing  myself  of  your  kindness,  though  I  should 
wish  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity.  Perhaps,  if 
absent,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  one  of 
your  servants  to  show  me  the  grounds  and  house, 
or  as  much  of  either  as  may  be  convenient ;  at  any 
rate,  I  shall  take  the  first  occasion  possible  to  go 
over,  and  regret  very  much  that  I  was  on  yesterday 
prevented. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obliged,  &c" 


LETTER  CCCLIIL 


TO  MR.  HOPPKER. 


LETTER  CCCLIV 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"Sept.  IS,  HIT. 


( I  enclose  a  sheet  for  correction,  if  ever  .you  get 
to  another  edition.  You  will  observe  that  the 
blunder  in  printing  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  Cha- 
teau was  over  St.  Gingo,  instead  of  being  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Lake,  over  Clarerts.  So,  sep- 
arate the  paragraphs,  otherwise  my  topography  will 
seem  as  inaccurate  as  your  typography  on  this 
occasion. 

44  The  other  day  I  wrote  to  convey  my  proposition 
with  regard  to  the  fourth  and  concluding  canto.  I 
have  gone  over  and  extended  it  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stanzas,  which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  first 
two  were  originally,  and  longer  >*y  itself  than  any 
of  the  smaller  poems  except  the  '  Corsair.'  Mr. 
Hobhouse  has  made  some  very  valuable  and  accu- 
rate notes,  of  considerable  length,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  will  do  for  the  text  all  that  I  can  ts 
finish  with  decency.  I  look  upon  Childe  Harold  at 
my  best ;  and  as  I  begun,  I  think  of  concluding 
with  it.  But  I  make  no  resolutions  on  that  head, 
as  I  broke  my  former  intention  with  regard  to  the 
4  Corsair.'  However,  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  do 
better ;  and  yet,  not  being  thirty  years  of  age,  for 
some  moons  to  come,  one  ought  to  be  progressive, 
as  far  as  intellect  $oss,  for  many  a  good  year.  But 
I  have  had  a  devilish  deal  of  tear  and  wear  of  mind 
and  body  in  my  time,  besides  having  published  too 
often  and  much  already.  God  grant  me  some  judg- 
ment to  do  what  may  be  most  fitting  in  that  and 
every  thing  else,  for  I  doubt  ray  own  exceedingrt . 

"  I  have  read  *  Lalla  Rookh,'  but  not  with  suffi- 
cient attention  yet,  for  I  ride  about,  and  lounge, 
and  ponder,'  ana — two  or  three  other  things;  so 
that  my  reading  is  very  desultory,  and  not  so  atten- 
tive as  it  used  to  be.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  its 
popularity,  for  Moore  is  a  very  noble  fellow  in  all 


LETTERS. 
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respects,  and  will  enjoy  It  without  any  of  the  badf     "In  Coleridge's  Life  I  perceive  an  attack  upon 
feelings  which  success — good  or  evi£— sometimes  the  then  committee  of  D.  L.  Theatre  for  acting 


~-  *8— g< 

engenders  in  the  men  of  rhyme.  Of  the  poem 
itself,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion  when  I  have 
mastered  it :  I  say  of  the  poem,  for  I  don't  like 
the  prose  at  all,  at  all :  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
•  Fire- Worshippers '  is  the  best,  and  the  'Veiled 
Prophet  •  the  worst,  of  the  volume. 

"With  regard  to  poetrv  in  general,*  I  am  eon- 
Tinced  the  more  I  think  of  it,  that  he  and  all  of  us 
—Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Campbell, 
X, — are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ; 
that  we  are  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical 
system,  or  systems,  not  worth  a  damn  in  itself,  and 
from  which  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free ; 
and  that  the  present  and  next  generations  will 
finally  be  of  this  opinion.  I  am  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  by  having  lately  gone  over  some  of 
our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this 
way: — If  took  Moore  s  poems  and  my  own  and 
some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side  with 
Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  (I  ought  not  to 
hare  been  so)  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable  distance 
in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect,  and  even  imagi- 
nation, passion,  and  invention,  between  the  little 
Queen  Anne's  man,  and  oc  of  the  lower  empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian 
now  among  ns ;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  I  would 
mould  myself  accordingly.  Crabbe's  the  man,  but 
be  has  got  a  coarse  and  impracticable  subject, 
ind  Rogers  is  retired  upon  half-pay,  and  has  done 
>nough,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  did  formerly/' 


LETTER  CCCLV. 


TO  KB.  MURRAY. 


"Set*.  17,  WIT. 

*  • 


"Mr.  Hobhouse  purposes  being  in  England  in 
November;  he  will  bring  the  fourth  canto  with 
lim,  notes  and  all :  the  text  contains  one  hundred 
ind  fifty  stanzas,  which  is  long  for  that  measure. 

"  With  regard  to  the  •  Ariosto  of  the  North,'J 
mrely  their  themes,  chivalry,  war,  and  love,  were 
is  like  as  can  be ;  and  as  to  the  compliment,  if  you 
tnew  what  the  Italians  think  of  Ariosto,  you  would 
lot  hesitate  about  that.  But  as  to  their  '  measure*,' 
ou  forget  that  Ariosto's  is  an  octave  stanza,  and 
>cott's  any  thing  but  a  stanza.  If  you  think  Scott 
rill  dislike  it,  say  so,  and  I  will  expunge.  I  do  not 
all  him  the  '  Scotch  Ariosto,'  which  would  be  sad 
rovincial  eulogy,  but  the  '  Ariosto  of  the  North,* 
leaning  of  all  countries  that  are  not  the  South. 

'<  As  I  hare  recently  troubled  yon  rather  frequent- 
r,  I  will  conclude,  repeating  that  I  am 

**  Yours  ever,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCCLVI. 

TO  MB.   MURRAY. 

-Oct.  12,1817. 

"Mr.  Kmnaird  and  his  brother,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
are  been  here,  and  are  now  gone  again.  All  your 
tissives  came,  except  the  tooth-powder,  of  which 
request  farther  supplies,  at  all  convenient  oppor- 
lnities;  as  also  of  magnesia  and  soda-powders, 
oth  great  luxuries  here,  and  neither  to  be  had 
ood,  or  indeed  hardly  at  all,  of  the  natives. 


•  On  this  pangiupli,  hi  tbo  MS.  copy  of  tin  nUws  Iota*,  I  find  the 
Sowing  mmc,  fai  the  lamtwrrhiuff  of  Mr.  GMbnl :  "  Then  b  mora  good 
me,  and  feeling,  and  Judgment  hi  tills  jewmfft,  dma  In  any  other  1  e*er 
oil,  or  ImrI  lljmm  wrote."— Moor*, 
t  Sec  hmers  for  Howls*  —it  Jlsfh  wml. 
1  Sm  LttMrwutrL 


Bertram,  and  an  attack  upon  Maturin's  Bertram 
for  being  acted.  Considering  all  things,  this  is  not 
very  grateful  nor  graceful  on  the  part  of  the  worthy 
autobiographer ;  and  1  would  answer,  if  I  had  not 
obliged  him.  Putting  ray  own  pains  to  forward  Die 
views  of  Coleridge  our  of  the  question,  I  know  that 
there  was  every  disposition* on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee, to  bring  forward  any  production  of  his, 
were  it  feasible.  The  play  he  offered,  though  poeti- 
cal, did  not  appear  at  all  practicable,  and  Bertram 
did ;— and  hence  this  long  tirade,  which  is  the  last 
chapter  of  his  vagabond  life. 

"  As  for  Bertram,  Maturin  may  defend  his  own 
begotten,  if  he  likos  it  well  enough ;  I  leave  the 
Irish  clergyman  and  the  new  orator  Henley  to 
battle  it  out  between  them,  satisfied  to  have  done 
the  best  I  could  for  both.  I  may  say  this  to  you, 
who  know  it.  *  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Coleridge  may  console  himself  with  the  fer- 
vor,— the  almost  religious  fervor  of  his  and  Words- 
worth's disciples,  as  he  calls  it.  If  he  means  that 
as  any  proof  of  their  merits,  I  will  find  him  as  much 
1  fervor '  in  behalf  of  Richard  Brothers  and  Joanna 
Southcotc  as  ever  gathered  over  his  pages  or  round 
his  fireside.  •  •  ♦  ♦  * 

"  My  answer  to  your  proposition  about  the  fourth 
canto  you  will  have  received,  and  I  await  yours  ;— 
perhaps  we  may  not  agree.  I  have  since  written  a 
poem*  (of  eighty-four  octave  stanzas),  humorous, 
m  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  Whistle- 
craft  (whom  I  take  to  be  Frere),  on  a  Venetian 
anecdote  which  amused  me : — but  till  I  nave  your 
answer*  I  can  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  does  not  return  to  England  in 
November,  as  he  intended,  but  will  winter  here; 
and  as  he  is  to  convey  the  poem,  or  poems,— for 
there  may  perhaps  be  more  than  the  two  mentioned 
(which,  by-the-way,  I  shall  not  perhaps  include  in 
the  same  publication  or  agreement) — I  shall  not  be 
able  to  publish  so  soon  as  expected ;  but  I  suppose 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  delay. 

"  I  have  signed  and  sent  your  former  copyright* 
by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  but  not  tne  receipt,  because  the 
money  is  not  yet  paid.  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  a  power 
of  attorney  to  sign  for  me,  and  will,  when  necessary. 

*'  Many  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
is  very  kind  about  Manfred,  and  defends  its  origi- 
nality, which  I  did  not  know  that  any  body  had 
attacked.  I  never  read,  and  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  saw  the  'Faustus  of  Marlow,'  and  had,  and 
have,  no  dramatic  works  by  me  in  English,  except 
the  recent  things  you  sent  me ;  but  1  heard  Mr. 
Lewis  translate  verbally  some  scenes  of  Goethe's 
Faust  (which  were,  some  good  and  some  bad)  last 
summer— -which  is  all  I  know  of  the  history  of  that 
magical  personage ;  and  as  to  the  germs  of  Man- 
fred, they  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  which  I  sent 
to  Mrs.  Leigh  (part  of  which  you  saw)  when  I  went 
over  first  the  Dent  dc  Janian,  and  then  the  Wengen 
or  Wengeberg  Alp  and  Sheideck,  and  made  the  giro 
of  the  Jungfrau,  Shreckhorn,  &c,  &c,  shortly  be- 
fore I  left  Switzerland.  I  have  the  whole  scene  of 
Manfred  before  mc  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  and 
could  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and  all. 

"  Of  the  Prometheus  of  .ASschylus  I  was  passion- 
ately fond  as  a  boy  (it  was  one  of  the  Greek  plays 
we  read  thrice  a  year  at  Harrow) ;  indeed  that  and 
the  *  Medea  *  were  the  only  ones,  except  the  '  Seven 
before  Thebes,'  which  ever  much  pleased  me.  As 
to  the  '  Faustus  of  Marlow,'  I  never  read,  never 
saw,  nor  heard  of  it — at  least,  thought  of  it,  except 
that  I  think  Mr.  Gifford  mentioned,  in  a  note  of  his 
which  you  sent  me,  something  about  the  catastro- 
phe ;  but  not  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  mine, 
which  may  or  may  not  resemble  it,  for  any  thing  I 
know. 

The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  my  plan,  hw 


BYBOJTfl  WORKS. 


always  been  to  orach  la  my  head,  that  I  can  easily 
conceive  its  influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  I 
hare  written ;— but  I  deny  Marlow  ana  his  progeny, 
and  beg  that  you  will  do  the  same. 

"  If  yon  can  send  me  the  paper  in  question,* 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review  mentions,  do.  The 
review  in  the  magazine  yon  say  was  written  by  Wil- 
son ?  it  had  all  the  air  of  being  a  poet's,  ana  was  a 
Terr  good  one.  The  Edinburgh  Review  I  take  to 
be  Jeffrey's  own  by  its  friendliness.  I  wonder  flxey 
thought  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  so  soon  after  AU~ 
former ;  but  it  was  evidently  with  a  good  motive. 

"  I  saw  Hoppner  the  other  day,  whose  country- 
house  at  Este  I  have  taken  for  two  vears.  If  you 
corns  out  next  summer,  let  me  know  in  time.  Love 
to  Giflbrd.  "  Tours  ever  truly. 


the  just  paid 


An  aB  naitaam  of  wxj  putty. 

These  two  lines  are  omitted  in  your  letter  to  the 
doctor,  after— 

«  AD  dmr  mo  wbo  ■*•  ftaarwar." 


Will  yon  desire  ^Cessrs.  Morland  to  sea*  « 
whatever  additional  sums  have  or  may  be  paid  a 
credit  immediately,  always,  to  their  Venice  con* 
spondents?  It  is  two  months  ago  that  titer  sa: 
me  out  an  additional  credit  for  owe  thtm*a*df&a± 
I  was  very  glad  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  ho*  & 
devil  it  came ;  for  I  can  only  make  out  five  doliW 
of  Hanson's  payment,  and  I  had  thought  the  06s 
five  hundred  came  from  you ;  but  it  did  not,  2 
as  by  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  you  haw  oaly 
;d  the  1230/. -balance. 
Kinnaird  is  on  his  way  home  with  the  * 
aignments.  I  can  fix  no  time  for  the  aninU 
canto  fourth,  which  depends  on  the  journey  of  & 
Hobhouse  home ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  rl 
be  immediate. 

44  Yours,  in  great  haste,  and  very  troh, 

•'B. 
"  P.  8.    Marianas  have  not  yet  written  to  ay 
bankers,  apprising  the  payment  of  your  bota* 
pray  desire  them  to  do  so. 

"Ask  them  about  the  previous  thousand-d 
which  I  know  five  hundred  came  from  Hawon'^ 
and  make  out  the  other  five  hundred-that  a 
whence  it  came." 


LETTER  CCCLVH. 

TO  KB.  XtrBBAY. 

«Yaaa«,0«L9S,lS17. 

M  Your  two  letters  are  before  me,  and  our  bargain 
is  so  far  concluded.  How  sorry  I  am  to  hear  that 
Gilford  is  unwell!  Pray  tell  me  he  is  better;  I 
hope  it  is  nothing  but  cold.  As  you  say  his  illness 
originates  in  cola,  I  trust  it  will  get  no  farther. 

44  Mr.  Whistlecraft  has  no  greater  admirer  than 
myself:  I  have  written  a  story  in  eighty-nine  stan- 
zas, in  imitation  of  him,  called  Beppo  (the  short 
name  for  Giuseppe,  that  is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian 
Joseph),  which  I  shall  throw  you  into  the  balance 
of  the  fourth  canto,  to  help  you  round  to  your 
money ;  but  you  perhaps  had  better  publish  it 
anonymously :  but  this  we  will  see  to  by-and-by. 

44  In  the  notes  to  canto  fourth,  Mr.  Hobhouse 
has  pointed  out  several  error*  of  Gibbon,  You  may 
depend  upon  H.'s  research  and  accuracy.  You  may 
print  it  in  what  shape  you  please. 

11  With  regard  to  a  future  large  edition,  you  may 
print  all,  or  any  thing,  except  '  English  Bards,'  to 
the  republication  of  which  at  no  time  will  I  consent. 
I  would  not  reprint  them  on  any  consideration.  I 
don't  think  them  good  for  much,  even  in  point  of 
poetry ;  and  as  to  the  other  things,  you  are  to  recol- 
lect that  I  gave  up  the  publication  on  account  of 
the  Holland*,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  time  or 
circumstances  can  neutralise  the  suppression.  Add 
to  which,  that,  after  being  on  terms  with  almost  all 
the  bards  and  critics  of  the  day,  it  would  be  savage 
at  any  time,  but  worst  of  all  now,  to  revive  this 
foclisn  lampoon. 

•  •  •  a  a  • 

"The  review  of  Manfred  eame  very  safely,  and 
1  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  odd  that  they 
snould  say  (that  is,  somebody  in  a  magazine  whom 
the  Edinburgh  controverts),  that  it  was  taken  from 
Marlow's  Faust,  which  I  never  read  nor  saw.  An 
American,  who  came  the  other  day  from  Germany, 
told  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  Manfred  was  taken  from 
Goethe's  Faust.  The  devil  may  take  both  the 
Faustuses,  German  and  English— I  have  taken 
neither. 

"  Will  you  send  to  Hanton,  and  say  that  he  has 
not  written  since  9th  September  ?— at  least  I  have 
had  no  letter  since,  to  my  great  surprise. 


•  A  paper  to  tat  Ediobuiffa  MtguiM,  la  whkh  U  ni  aagfMtod  (hat 
Sm  fCMnl  woMpdon  af  Manfred,  tad  much  af  what  ■  asaaflaat  la  the 

■ f  of  Si  wstthm.  had  baoa  faonewad  bom  "Tot Ttagfcal Hklsty 

af  Dr.  ftotfw,"  of  Mulow. 


LETTER  CCCLVllI. 

TO  KB.  atUBBAT. 

-T«ta,Kw.ft»r- 

4  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  probably  retained  to  EngU^ 
by  this  time,  and  will  hare  conveyed  to  you  w> 
dings  you  may  wish  to  have  of  us  and  our*.  1  »* 
come  back  to  Venice  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Howms* 
will  probably  set  off  in  December,  bat  what  dir* 
week,  I  know  not.  He  is  my  opposite  neigh**'11 
present.  . 

14 1  wrote  yesterday  in  some  oerplexitr, jud  » 
very  good  humor  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  to  iawp  ■[ 
about  Newstead  and  the  Hansons,  of  whiefc  i» 
whom  I  hear  nothing  since  his  deDarture  nuo  ■* 
place,  except  in  a  few  unintelligible  words  foan  * 
unintelligible  woman.  ... 

"  I  am  as  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  PoUdoni  »«*" 
as  one  can  be  for  a  person  for  whom  oae  has  1  ** 
like,  and  something  of  contempt.  v7heag»P* 
well,  tell  me,  and  how  he  gets  on  in  the  o»  "* 
Poor  fellow !  how  came  he  to  fix  there? 

«  I  fear  the  doctor*.  atfll  at  Norvkh 
Will  audi/  «lt  dw  doctor^  ponUp. 

Methought  he  was  going  to  the  Brssus,  top** 
Portuguese  physic  (of  which  they  sre  fond  to  d«F 
ration),  with  the  Danish  consul 

•  *  *  *  •        'u 

"Your  new  canto  has  expanded  to  one  w»«J 
and  sixty-seven  stanzas.  It  will  be  1«*J*J  JJj 
and  as  for  the  notes  by  Hobhouse,  I  soip^  ,* 
will  be  of  the  heroic  sixe.  You  mast  **P  pi^, 
in  good  humor,  for  he  is  devilish  touchy  wt  a 
your  Review  and  all  which  it  inherits.  &&&** 
editor,  the  Admiralty,  and  its  bookseller,  l  *•*. 
think  that  /  was  a  good  deal  of  an  aothor  a  •JJ 
propre  and  noli  me  tangere;  but  these  prow  *■» 
are  worst,  after  all,  about  their  little  «°mforL,^ 

••  Do  you  remember  my  mentioning,  some  is« 
ago,  the  Marquis  Moncada— a  Spaniard of°»J£ 
tion  and  fourscore  years,  my  summer  BW*!,  i— 
Mira  ?  Weil,  about  six  weeks  ago.  he  »■£ 
with  a  Venetian  girl  of  family,  and  no  f*^ 
character:  took  her  into  his  mansion; f^Jl 
with  all  his  former  friends  for  giving,  htfj*^ 
(except  me  who  gave  him  none),  «*d  ""r^Ld 
present  concubine  and  future  wife  and  BJ.^ 
himself  and  furniture.  At  the  end  of  a  »$£u 
which  she  demeaned  herself  as  ill  sapoj ** 
found  out  a  correspondence  between  her  »*j 
former  keeper,  and  after  nearly  stiaagi"*'  mm 


Mr  oat  of  the  house,  to  the,  mat  scandal  of  the 
keeping  part  of  the  town,  ana  with  a  prodigious 
eclat,  which  has  occupied  all  the  canals  and  coffee- 
houses in  Venice.  He  aaid  she  wanted  to  poison 
him ;  and  she  says— God  knows  what ;  bat  between 
them  they  hare  made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  I 
know  a  little  of  both  the  parties :  Monoada  seemed 
a  very  sensible  old  man,  a  character  which  he  has 
not  quite  kept  up  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  woman 
is  rather  showy  than  pretty.  For  the  honor  of  re- 
ligion, she  was  bred  in  a  convent,  and  for  the  credit 
of  Great  Britain,  taught  by  an  Englishwoman. 

"Yours,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCCLIX. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•»  Venice,  Dm.  3,  WIT. 

"  A  Venetian  lady,  learned  and  somewhat  stricken 
in  years,  having,  in  her  intervals  of  love  and  devo- 
tion, taken  upon  her  to  translate  the  letters,  and 
jrrite  the  life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montague, — 
to  which  undertaking  there  are  two  obstacles, 
irstly,  ignorance  of  English,  and,  secondly,  a  total 
learth  of  information  on  the  subject  of  her  pro- 
jected biography,— has  applied  to  me  for  facts  or 
alsities  upon  this  promising  project.  Lady  Mon- 
ague  lived  the  last  twenty  or  more  years  of  her  life 
n  or  near  Venice,  I  believe ;  but  here  they  know 
lothing,  and  remember  nothing,  for  the  Btory  of 
o-day  is  succeeded  by  the  scandal  of  to-morrow ; 
ind  the  wit,  and  beauty,  and  gallantry,  which  might 
ender  your  countrywoman  notorious  in  her  own 
:ountry,  must  have  been  here  no  great  distinction 
-because  the  first  is  in  no  request,  and  the  two  lat- 
er are  common  to  all  women,  or  at  least  the  last  of 
hem.  If  you  can  therefore  tell  me  any  thing,  or 
jet  any  thing  told,  of  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  I 
hall  take  it  as  a  favor,  and  will  transfer  and  trans- 
ate  it  to  the  '  Dama '  in  question.  And  I  pr\y  you 
asides  to  send  me,  by  some  quick  and  safe  voy- 
ager, the  edition  of  her  letters,  and  the  stupid  life, 
»y  Dr.  Daliaway,  published  by  her  proud  and  fool- 
ih  family. 

"  The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been 
.  shock  even  here,  and  must  have  been  an  earth- 
uake  at  home.*  The  Courier's  list  of  some  three 
iuudred  heirs  to  the  crown  (including  the  house  of 
Virtemberg,  with  that  •  *  ♦,  P ,  of  disreputa- 
ble memory,  whom  I  remember  seeing  at  various 
alls  during  the  visit  of  the  Muscovites,  &c,  in 
814),  must  be  very  consolatory  to  all  true  lieges, 
s  well  as  foreigners,  except  Signor  Travis,  a  rich 
ew  merchant  of  this  city,  who  complains  griev- 
usly  of  the  length  of  British  mourning,  which  has 
onntennanded  all  the  silks  which  he  was  on  the 
oint  of  transmitting,  for  a  year  to  come.  The 
eath  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  in  every  re- 
pect,  dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in  childoed — of  a  boy, 
do,  a  present  princess  and  future  queen,  and  just 
s  she  began  to  be  happy,  and  to  enjoy  herself  and 
lie  hopes  which  she  inspired.    ••••*• 

••  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  she  is  the  first 
aval  defunct  in  childbed  upon  record  in  our  history, 
feel  sorrv  in  every  respect — for  the  loss  of  a  female 
sign,  ana  a  woman  hitherto  harmless :  and  all  the 
>st  rejoicings,  and  addresses,  and  drunkenness, 
ad  disbursements  of  John  Bull  on  the  occasion. 
•  *«•*• 

"  The  Prince  will  marry  again,  after  divorcing  his 
ife,  and  Mr.  Southey  will  write  an  elegy  now,  and 
a  ode  then;  the  Quarterly  will  have  an  article 
gainst  the  press,  and  the  Edinburgh  an  article 
ilf  and  half,  about  reform  and  right  of  divorce ; 

*  *  the  British  will  give  you  Dr.  Chalmers's 
moral  sermon  much  commended,  with  a  place  in 

to*** 


the  stars  for  daoeaaed  royalty;  and  the  Morning 
Post  will  have  already  yelled  forth  its  'syllableeof 
dolor.' 

*  Wo,  wo,  Neafllny  l-the  young  NmDJdj  I  • 

"  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  heard  from  you : 
are  you  in  bad  humor  ?  I  suppose  so.  I  have  been 
so  myself,  and  it  is  your  turn  now,  and  by-and-by 
mine  will  come  round  again.        '<  Tours  truly, 

1  P.  S.  Countess  Albrizzi,  come  back  from  Paris, 
has  brought  me  a  medal  of  herself,  a  present  from 
Denon  to  me,  and  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Rogers  (belong- 
ing to  her),  by  Denon  also." 


LETTER  CCCLX. 

TO  KB.  HOPPNBR. 

"Venk*,Dee,lS,l«7. 

14 1  should  have  thanked  you  before,  for  your 
favor  a  few  days  ago,  had  I  not  been  in  the  inten- 
tion of  paying  my  respects,  personally,  this  eve- 
ning, from  which  I  am  deterred  by  the  recollection 
that  you  will  probably  be  at  the  Count  Oocss's  this 
evening,  whicn  has  made  me  postpone  my  intrusion. 

"  I  think  your  elegy  a  remarkably  good  one,  not 
only  as  a  composition,  but  both  the  politics  and 
poetry  contain  a  far  greater  portion  of  truth  and 
generosity  than  belongs  to  the  times,  or  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  opposite  pursuits,  which  usually 
agree  only  in  one  point,  as  extremes  meet.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  wished  me  to  retain  the  copy, 
but  I  shall  retain  it  till  you  tell  me  otherwise ;  and 
am  very  much  obliged  by  the  perusal. 

"My  own  sentiments  on  Venice,  &c,  such  as 
they  are,  I  had  already  thrown  into  verse  last  sum- 
mer, in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  now  in 
•reparation  for  the  press ;  and  I  think  much  more 
ighly  of  them  for  being  in  coincidence  with  yours. 
"  Believe  me  yours,  &c." 


nil 


LETTER  CCCLXI. 


TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 


..Jan.  I,  IMS 


-My  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
Too*!*  in  a  duwi'd  hurry 

To  net  up  ifaia  uttmato  canto ; 
But  (if  they  don't  nib  ua), 
You'll  ate  Mr.  Ilobhouat 

Will  bring  h  cafe  In  hb  portmanteau. 

'*  For  the  Journal  you  hint  of, 
Aa  ready  to  print  off. 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commend  k ; 
Bat  h  yet  I  hare  writ  off 
Tbodorilnbkof 
Our  •  Bsppo ; »-- when  copied,  I'll  eend  S. 

"  Then  you're  •  •  •'•  Tour,— 
No  great  things,  to  be  mire,— 

Yon  could  nanny  begin  wfcha  lea  wwkf 
For  the  pompom  raamllian 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  mo*  haw  ep*bied  by  gima  o)irt. 
•  •••••• 

*  You  out  make  any  km  up 
With  •Sneoee*  and  bfc  goadp, 

A  wort  wbkh  muateuraty  encoeed; 
Then  CUma  Mary's  Ephthxraft, 
With  the  new  «Fytto»  of  •  WhMeeeeV 


*  Then  you/aw  General  Gordon,, 
Who  girded  hh  awwd  on, 
To  » 


Tbey  thought  abating  dak  bsttdJi  a  d 


870 


BYROH'8  WORKS. 


•  IW  drt  ftxr  mb,  'peer  mi  mrtrnd,*  ■ 


A  MDijiaol  wfchoot  mat*  dotty, 
PMmob  mom  «ich  pmk 
■tf  extant  is  Tenke; 

Btph>w,  *tr,  to  motion  your  pan.*' 


LETTER  CCCLXJI. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


"I  tend  you  the  storyf  in  three  other  separate 
•overs.  It  won't  do  for  your  Journal,  being  full  of 
political  allusions.  Print  alone,  without  name; 
alter  nothing ;  get  a  scholar  to  see  that  the  Italian 
phrase*  are  correctly  published  (your  printing,  by- 
the-way,  always  makes  me  ill  with  its  eternal  blun- 
ders, which  are  incessant),  and  God  speed  you. 
Hobhonse  left  Venice  a  fortnight  ago,  saying  two 
days.    I  have  heard  nothing  01  or  from  him. 

"Yours,  Ac. 

"  He  has  the  whole  of  the  MSS. ;  so  put  up 
prayers  in  your  back  shop,  or  in  the  printer's 
'chapel/" 


LETTER  CCCLXIII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Teniae,  Jaa.ftT,  1313. 

"  My  father— that  is,  my  Armenian  father,  Padre 
Pasquali— -in  the  name  of  all  the  others  of  our  con- 
vent, sends  you  the  enclosed,  greeting : 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  the  translators  of 
the  long-lost  and  lately-found  portions  of  the  text 
of  Eusebius  to  put  forth  the  enclosed  prospectus, 
of  which  I  send  six  copies,  you  are  hereby  implored 
to  obtain  subscribers  in  the  two  universities,  and 
among  the  learned,  and  the  unlearned,  who  would 
unlearn  their  ignorance.  This  they  (the  convent) 
request,  I  request,  and  do  you  request. 

"  I  sent  you  Beppo  some  weeks  agone.  You 
must  publish  it  alone ;  it  has  politics  and  ferocity, 
and  won't  do  for  your  isthmus  of  a  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse,  if  the  Alps  have  not  broken  his 
neck,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  swimming  with  my  com- 
mentaries and  his  own  coat  of  mail  in  his  teeth  and 
right  hand,  in  a  cork  jacket,  between  Calais  and 
Dover. 

"  It  is  the  height  of  the  Carnival,  and  I  am  in  the 
extreme  and  agonies  of  a  new  intrigue  with  I  don't 
exactly  know  whom  or  what,  except  that  she  is  in- 
satiate of  love,  and  won't  take  money,  and  has  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  are  not  common  here,  and 
that  I  met  her  at  the  masque,  and  that  when  her 
mask  is  off,  I  am  as  wise  as  ever.  I  shall  make 
what  I  can  of  the  remainder  of  my  youth." 
•  •  •  •  •  • 


LETTER  CCCLXIV. 

TO  MR.  MOORB. 

"  Venice,  Feb. «,  ttU. 

"  Your  letter  of  Dec.  8,  arrived  but  this  day,  by 
some  delay,  common,  but  inexplicable.  Your  do- 
mestic calamity  is  very  grievous,  and  I  feel  with  you 
as  much  as  I  dare  feel  at  all.  Throughout  life, 
your  loss  must  be  my  loss,  and  your  gain  my  gain ; 


and,  though  my  heart  /nay  ebb,  there  will  slims  \t 
a  drop  for  you  among  the  dregs.* 

"  I  know  how  to  feel  with  you,  because  (kM- 
ness  being  always  the  substratum  of  our  damsabfe 
clay)  I  am  quite  wrapt  up  in  my  own  children.  Be- 
sides my  little  legitimate,  I  have  made  unto  mwl' 
an  illegitimate  since  (to  say  nothing  of  one  before),: 
and  I  took  forward  to  one  of  these  as  the  pillar  £ 
my  old  age,  supposing  that  I  ever  reach— whka  I 
hope  I  never  shall — that  desolating  period.  I  sin 
a  great  love  for  my  little  Ada,  though  perhaps  & 
may  torture  me,  like  *  •  •  •  • 
•       •       ♦       » 

"Your  offered  address  will  be  as  acceptable  * 
you  can  wish.  I  don't  much  care  what  the  wnteka 
of  the  world  think  of  me— all  that'*  past.  Bui  1 
care  a  good  deal  what  you  think  of  me,  and  so,  m 
what  you  like.  You  know  that  I  am  not  rata, 
and,  as  to  being  savage,  such  things  depend  on  a 
cum  stances.  However,  as  to  being  in  good  baser 
in  your  society,  there  is  no  great  merit  in  that,  be- 
cause it  would  be  an  effort,  or  an  insanity,  to  be 
otherwise. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Murray  may  hare  been  nj- 
ing  or  quoting.  I  called  Crabbe  ana  Sam  the  fathers 
of  present  poesy ;  and  said,  that  I  thought— except 
thein— -aU  of  *  us  youth  *  were  on  a  wrong  tack.  But 
I  never  said  that  we  did  not  sail  well  Our  &■« 
will  be  hurt  by  admiration  and  imitation.  Wheal 
say  our,  I  mean  all  (lakers  included),  except  tfe 
postscript  of  the  Augustans.  The  next  generattj 
(from  tie  quantity  and  facility  of  imitation)  J* 
tumble  and  break  their  necks  off  our  Pegasus,  w 
runs  away  with  us ;  but  we  keep  the  saddle,  been* 
we  broke  the  rascal,  and  can  ride.  But  though*! 
to  mount,  he  is  the  devil  to  guide ;  and  the  m*: 
fellows  must  go  back  to  the  riding-school  ana  ae 
manage,  and  learn  to  ride  the  « great  horse.' 

41  Talking  of  horses,  by-the-way,  I  have  toy 
ported  my  own,  four  in  number,  to  the  Lido,  («** 
in  English,)  a  strip  of  some  ten  miles  alooru* 
Adriatic,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city ;  so  that  I  w* 
only  get  a  row  in  my  gondola,  but  a  spanking  P*" 
lop  of  some  miles  daily  along  a  firm  and  soiiuij 
beach,  from  the  fortress  to  Malamocco,  the  «*» 
contributes  considerably  to  my  health  and  spmts. 

"  I  have  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep  tha  w» 

Sast.  We  are  in  the  agonies  of  the  Carnnal  •  ia« 
ays,  and  I  must  be  up  all  night  sgain,  ai i«uu 
to-morrow.  I  have  had  some  curious  maska?  ■«• 
ventures  this  Carnival,  but,  as  they  are  not  Tetjwr, 
I  shall  not  say  on.  I  will  work  the  n""*"5 
youth  to  the  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  then— g000 
night.  I  have  lived,  and  am  content  ._ 
"  Hobhouse  went  away  before  the  Carnival  WJ. 
so  that  he  had  little  or  no  fun.  Besides,  it  re<gs« 
some  time  to  be  thorough-going  with  the  Venets»- 
but  of  all  this  anon,  in  some  other  letter. 

•  *  •  *  •        • 

'  I  must  dress  for  the  evening.  There  is  ancj«*. 
ridotta,  and  I  know  not  what,  besides  balls;  *** 
ever  and  ever  yours, 

"  P.  8.  I  send  this  without  revision,  so  «** 
errors.  I  delight  in  the  fortune  and  ^'^JS 
and  again  congratulate  you  on  your  well-**01* 
stfeceu." 


LETTER  CCCLXV. 

TO  ME.  MURRAY. 

«v«*»,r**lV1 

••  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Croker  te  the  snM  JJJ 

you  for  the  contents,  of  the  parcel  which  cas*  ^ 

week,  much  quicker  than  any  before,  «J,**"L  £ 

Croker's  kind  attention  and  the  official  exteiw 


•  "  Vide  joor  falter." 
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lie  bags ;  and  all  safe,  except  much  friction  among 
mgnesia,  of  which  only  two  bottles  came  entire ; 
ut  it  is  all  very  well,  and  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
o  you. 

*•  The  books  I  have  read,  or  rather  am  reading, 
'ray,  who  may  be  the  Sexagenarian,  whose  gossip 
»  very  amusing  ?  Many  of  his  sketches  I  recognize, 
articularly  Gifford,  Mackintosh,  Drummond,  Du- 
sns,  H.  Walpole,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Obie,  &c,  with 
tic  Scotts,  Loughborough,  and  most  of  the  divines 
Dd  lawyers,  besides  a  few  shorter  hints  of  authors, 
nd  a  few  lines  about  a  certain  '  noble  author,'  char- 
cterized  as  malignant  and  sceptical,  according  to 
he  good  old  story,  '  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
ow,  but  not  always  shall  be : '  do  you  know  such  a 
erson,  Master  Murray?  eh? — And  pray,  of  the 
ooksellers,  which  be  votff  the  dry,  the  dirty,  the 
onest,  the  opulent,  the  finical,  the  splendid,  or  the 
ox  comb  bookseller  ?  Stap  my  vitals,  but  the  au- 
hor  grows  scurrilous  in  his  grand  climacteric. 

*'  I  remember  to  have  seen  Person  at  Cambridge, 
a  the  hall  of  our  college,  and  in  private  parties,  but 
ot  frequently ;  and  I  never  can  recollect  nim  except 
s  drunk  or  brutal,  and  generally  both :  I  mean  in 
n  evening,  for  in  the  hall,  he  dmed  at  the  Dean's 
able,  and  I  at  the  Vicemaster's,  so  that  I  was  not 
tear  him ;  and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in 
lis  demeanor,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  excess  or  out- 
age on  his  part  in  public,— commons,  college,  or 
hapel ;  but  I  have  seen  him  in  a  private  party  of 
indergraduates,  many  of  them  freshmen  and 
trangers,  take  up  a  poker  to  one  of  them,  and 
ieard  him  use  language  as  blackguard  as  his  action. 
.  have  seen  Sheridan  drunk,  too,  with  all  the 
rorld  ;  but  his  intoxication  was  that  of  Bacchus,  and 
?orson's  that  of  Silenus.  Of  all  the  disgusting 
>rutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Porson  was 
he  most  bestial,  as  far  as  the  few  times  that  I  saw 
lim  went,  which  were  only  at  William  Bankes's 
the  Nubian  discoverer's)  rooms.  I  saw  him  once 
50  away  in  a  rage,  because  nobody  knew  the  name 
if  the  '  Cobbler  of  Messina,'  insulting  their  igno- 
ance  with  the  most  vulgar  terms  of  reprobation, 
le  was  tolerated  in  this  state  among  the  young 
nen  for  his  talents,  as  the  Turks  think  a  madman 
nspired,  and  bear  with  him.  He  used  to  recite  or 
athcr  vomit  pages  of  all  languages,  and  could  hie- 
up  Greek  like  a  Helot ;  and  certainly  Sparta  never 
hocked  her  children  with  a  grosser  exhibition  than 
his  man's  intoxication. 

"  I  perceive,  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  a  long  ac- 
•ount  of  him,  which  is  very  savage.  1  cannot 
udge,  as  I  never  saw  him  sober,  except  in  hall  or 
o m bi nation-room ;  and  then  I  was  never  near 
mough  to  hear,  and  hardly  to  see  him.  Of  his 
Irunken  deportment,  I  can  be  sure,  because  I 
aw  it. 

"With  the  Reviews,  I  have  been  much  enter- 
ained.  It  requires  to  be  as  far  from  England  as  I 
im  to  relish  a  periodical  paper  properly :  it  is  like 
oda- water  in  an  Italian  summer.  But  what  cruel 
rork  you  make  with  Lady  Morgan !  You  should 
•collect  that  she  is  a  woman ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
hey  are  now  and  then  very  provoking  ;  still  as  au- 
horesses  they  can  do  no  great  harm ;  and  I  think 
t  is  a  pity  so  much  good  invective  should  have 
wen  laid  out  upon  her,  when  there  is  such  a  fine 
ield  of  us,  Jacobin  gentlemen,  for  you  to  work 
ipon.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  bitter  a  critique  as  ever 
ras  written,  and  enough  to  make  sad  work  for 
>r.  Morgan,  both  as  husband  and  apothecary; — 
inless  she  should  say,  as  Pope  did  of  some  attack 
ipon  him,  <  That  it  is  as  good  for  her  as  a  dose  of 
vrtshorn.' 
44 1  heard  from  Moore  lately,  and  was  sorry  to  be 
aide  aware  of  his  domestic  loss.  Thus  it  is — 
medio  de  fonte  leporum  '—in  the  acme  of  his  fame 
ad  his  happiness  comes  a  drawback  as  usual. 
•  ♦  •  •  •  • 

■'  Mr.  Hoppner,  whom  I  saw  this  morning,  has 


been  made  the  father  of  a  vary  fine  boy.*— Moths* 
and  child  doing  very  well  indeed.  By  this  time 
Hobhonse  should  be  with  you,  and  also  certain  pack- 
ets, letters,  &e.,  of  mine,  sent  since  his  departure 
I  am  not  at  all  well  in  health  within  this  last  eigh 
days.  My  remembrances  to  Gifford  and  all  friends. 
"Yours,  Ac, 

"B. 

'  P.  8.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  Hanapn 
will  have  probably  to  send  off  a  clerk  with  convey* 
ancea*to  sign,  (Kewstead  being  sold  in  November 
last  for  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,) 
in  which  case  I  supplicate  supplies  of  articles  aa 
usual,  for  which,  desire  Mr.  Kinnaird  to  settle  from 
funds  in  their  bank,  and  deduct  from  my  account 
with  him. 

4  P.  S.  To-morrow  night  I  am  going  to  see 
*  Otello,'  an  opera  from  our  '  Othello,'  and  one  of 
Rossini's  best,  it  is  said.  It  will  be  curious  to  see 
in  Venice  the  Venetian  story  itself  represented, 
besides  to  discover  what  they  will  make  of  Shak 
speare  in  music. 


LETTER  CCCLXVI. 

TO  MR.  HOFPNBR. 

"Yenfc»,F*.S,llia. 

"  My  Dbar  Sis, 

"  Our  friend,  il  Conte  M.,  threw  me  into  a  cold 
sweat  last  night,  by  telling  me  of  a  menaced  ver- 
sion of  Manfred  (in  Venetian  I  hope,  to  complete 
the  thing),  by  some  Italian,  who  had  sent  it  to  you 
for  correction,  which  is  the  reason  why  I  take  the 
liberty  of  troubling  you  on  the  subject.  If  yon 
have  any  means  of  communication  with  the  man, 
would  you  permit  me  to  convey  to  him  the  offer  of 
any  price  he  may  obtain,  or  think  to  obtain,  for  his 
project,  provided  he  will  throw  his  translation  into 
the  fire,  and  promise  not  to  undertake  any  other  of 
that  or  any  other  of  my  things :  I  will  send  him 
his  money  immediately  on  this  condition. 

"  As  I  did  not  write  to  the  Italians,  nor  for  the 
Italians,  nor  of  the  Italians,  (except  m  a  poem  not 
yet  published,  where  I  have  said  all  the  good  I  know 
or  do  not  know  of  them  and  none  of  the  harm,)  I 
confess  I  wish  that  they  would  let  me  alone,  and  not 
drag  me  into  their  arena  as  one  of  the  gladiators,  in 
a  silly  contest  which  I  neither  understand  nor  have 
ever  interfered  with,  having  kept  clear  of  all  their 
literary  parties,  both  here  and  at  Milan,  and  else- 
where.— I  came  into  Italy  to  feel  the  climate  and 
be  quiet  if  possible.  Mossi's  translation  I  would 
have  prevented  if  I  had  known  it,  or  could  have 
done  so ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  in  time  to  stop 
this  new  gentleman,  of  whom  I  heard  yesterday  for 
the  first  time.  He  will  only  hurt  himself,  and  do 
no  good  to  his  party,  for  in  party  the  whole  thing 
originates.  Our  modes  of  thinking  and  writing  are  so 
unutterably  different,  that  I  can  conceive  no  greater 
absurdity  than  attempting  to  make  any  approach 
between  the  English  and  Italian  poetry  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  I  like  the  people  very  much,  and  their 
literature  very  much,  but  1  am  not  the  least  ambi- 
tious of  being  the  subject  of  their  discussions  litera- 
ry and  personal,  (which  appear  to  be  pretty  much 


On  the  birth  or  tfafe  child,  who  wae  chrietened  John  VfUDun  Rfcae, 
Lord  Byron  wrote  (he  lour  following  flnea,  which  an  io  no  other  nope* 
remarkable  than  that  they  wen  thought  worthy  of  being  metrically  tiueUted 
Into  no  lea  than  ten  different  languages ;  namely,  Greek,  Lathi,  IkUlaa, 
» In  the  Venetian  dhleet.)  Gorman,  French,  Bnanhh,  fflyrkn,  filial! 


><HhifcuWoeeiM», 

in  him,  I  hope,  will  alwaya  At  so ; 

With  (null  to  keep  him  in  good  caaej 

The  health  and  appetto  of  RJao." 
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the  tame  thing,  as  ii  the  cam  In  most  countries ;) 
and  if  you  can  aid  me  in  impeding  this  publication, 
yon  will  add  to  much  kindness  already  received  from 
yon  by  yours,  "  Ever  and  truly, 

"BYBOW. 
"P  8.  How  is  the  son,  and  mamma?    Well,  I 
dare  say." 


LETTER  CCCI.XVII. 

TO  MB.  BOOXBt. 

"Vtatoe,  AUn*  8,1818. 

"  I  hare  not.  as  you  say,  «  taken  to  wife  the  Adri- 
atic.' I  heard  of  Moore's  loss  from  himself  m  a 
letter  which  was  delsyed  upon  the  road  three  months. 
I  was  sincerely  sorry  for  it,  but  in  such  cases  what  are 
words  ?  * 

"  The  villa  yon  speak  of  is  one  at  Este,  which 
Mr.  Hoppner  (consul-general  here),  has  transferred 
to  me.  I  have  taken  it  for  two  years  as  a  place  of 
Villeggiatura.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful  in- 
deed, among  the  Euganean  hills,  and  the  house  very 
fair.  The  vines  are  luxuriant  to  a  great  degree, 
and  all  tne  fruits  of  the  earth  abundant.  It  is  close 
to  the  old  castle  of  the  Estes,  or  Ouelphs,  and  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Arqua,  which  I  have  visited  twice, 
and  hope  to  visit  often. 

"  Last  summer  (except  an  excursion  to  Rome),  I 
passed  upon  the  Brenta.  In  Venice  I  winter, 
transporting  my  horses  to  the  Lido,  bordering  the 
Adriatic,  (where  the  fort  is,)  so  that  I  get  a  gallop 
of  some  miles  daily  alone  the  strip  o&  beach  whicn 
reaches  to  Malamocco,  when  in  health ;  but  within 
these  few  weeks  I  have  been  unwell.  At  present  I 
am  getting  better.  The  Carnival  was  short  but  a 
zooaone.  I  don't  go  out  much,  except  during  the 
time  of  masks ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  conversa- 
sioni,  where  I  go  regularly,  just  to  keep  up  the  sys- 
tem, as  I  had  letters  to  tneir  givers ;  and  they  are 
particular  on  such  points ;  and  now  and  then,  though 
very  rarely,  to  the  Governor's. 

M  It  is  a  very  good  place  for  women.  I  like  the 
dialect  and  their  manner  very  much.  There  is  a 
nalvett  about  them  which  is  very  winning,  and  the 
romance  of  the  place  is  a  mighty  adjunct ;  the  bel 
tawus  is  not,  however,  now  among"  the  dam*  or 
higher  orders  ;  but  all  under  ifazzioli,  or  kerchiefs, 
(a  white  kind  of  veil  which  the  lower  orders  wear 
upon  their  heads ;)— the  vesta  zendale,  or  old  na- 
tional female  costume,  is  no  more.  The  city,  how- 
ever, is  decaying  daily,  and  does  not  gain  in  popu- 
lation. However,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  in  Italy ; 
and  here  have  I  pitched  my  staff,  and  here  do  I 

imrpose  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  un- 
ess  events,  connected  with  business  not  to  be  trans- 
acted out  of  England  compel  me  to  return  for  that 
purpose ;  otherwise  I  have  few  regrets,  and  no  de- 
sires to  visit  it  again  for  its  own  sake.  I  shall 
probably  be  obliged  to  do  so,  to  sign  papers  for  my 
affairs  and  a  proxy  for  the  Whigs,  and  to  see  Mr. 
Waite,  for  I  can't  find  a  good  dentist  here,  and  eve- 
ry two  or  three  years  one  ought  to  consult  one. — 
About  seeing  my  children,  I  must  take  my  chance. 
One  I  shall  have  sent  here;  and  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  see  the  legitimate  one  when  God  pleases, 
which  he  perhaps  will  some  day  or  other.  As  for 
my  mathematical  wife,  I  am  as  well  without  her. 

••  Your  account  of  your  visit  to  Fonthill  is  very 
striking :  could  you  beg  of  him  for  me  a  copy  in 
MS.  of  the  remaining  Tale*  f  I  think  I  deserve 
them,  as  a  strenuous  and  public  admirer  of  the  first 
one.    I  will  return  it  when  read,  and  make  no  ill 


__j  very „ 

his  permission.    In  the  mean  time,  you  could  not 


atf  Ytftek,  *  *■*.  itnifi. 


oblige  ma  more  than  by<**aeining  me  the  perusal  I 
request,  in  French  or  English,— -all's  one  for  that, 
though  I  prefer  Italian  to  either.  I  have  a  French 
copy  of  Vathek,  which  I  bought  at  Lausanne.  I 
can  read  French  with  great  pleasure  and  facility, 
though  I  neither  speak  nor  write  it.  Now  Italian 
I  eon  speak  with  some  fluency,  and  write  sufficient- 
ly for  my  purposes,  but  I  don't  like  their  madam 
£rose  at  all;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  so  different  from 
[achiavelli. 

"  They  say  Francis  is  Junius ;— I  think  it  looks 
like  it.  I  remember  meeting  him  at  Earl  Gray's  at 
dinner.  Has  not  he  lately  married  a  young  woman  ; 
and  was  not  he  Madame  Talleyrand's  cavalier*  ear- 
vent*  in  India  years  ago  ? 

*'  I  read  my  death  in  the  papers,  which  was  net 
true.  I  see  they  are  marrying  the  remaining  sings** 
nets  of  the  royal  family.  They  have  brought  out 
Fazio  with  great  and  deaervea  success  at  Covent 
Garden;  that's  a  good  sign.  I  tried,  during  the 
directory,  to  have  it  done  at  Drury  Lane,  but  was 
overruled.  If  you  think  of  coming  into  this  conn- 
try,  you  will  let  me  know  perhaps  beforehand.  I 
suppose  Moore  won't  move.  Rose  is  here.  I  saw 
him  the  other  night  at  Madame  Albrisxi's ;  he  talks 
of  returning  in  May.    My  love  to  the  Hollands. 

"  Ever,  &c 

"P.  8.  They  have  been  crucifying  Othello  into 
an  opera,  (Oteilo,  by  Rossini ;)  the  music  good,  bat 
lugubrious ;  but  as  for  the  words,  all  the  real  scenes 
with  Iago  cut  out,  and  the  greatest  nonsense  in- 
stead ;  the  handkerchief  turned  into  a  billet  dour, 
and  the  first  singer  would  not  black  his  ace,  foe 
some  exquisite  reasons  assigned  in  the  preface.  Sing- 
ing, dresses,  and  music,  very  good." 


LETTER  CCCLXVin. 

TO  MB.  MOORB. 

"V«*»,Mut*tt,am. 
"  My  Dbab  Tom, 

'*  Since  my  last,  which  I  hope  that  you  have  re- 
ceived, I  have  had  a  letter  from  our  friend  SamueL* 
He  talks  of  Italy  this  summer— won't  yon  come 
with  him  ?  I  don't  know  whether  yon  would  like 
our  Italian  way  of  life  or  not. 

•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 

"  They  are  an  odd  people.  The  other  day  I  was 
telling  a  girl,  'you  must  not  come  to-morrow,  be- 
cause Marguerita  is  coming  at  such  a  time,*— (they 
are  both  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  great 
black  eyes  and  fine  figures — fit  to  breed  gladiators 
from— *nd  I  had  some  difficulty  to  prevent  a  battle 
upon  a  rencontre  once  before)*-*  unless  von  promise 
to  be  friends,  and ' — the  answer  was  an  mtexruption 
by  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  other,  which  she 
said  would  be  a  ■Guerra  di  Candia.*  Is  it  not  odd, 
that  the  lower  order  of  Venetians  should  still  allude 
proverbially  to  that  famous  contest,  so  glorious  and 
so  fatal  to  the  Republic  ? 

"They  have  singular  expressions,  like  all  the 
Italians.  For  example,  'Viscere'— as  we  would 
say, '  my  love/  or  *  my  heart,'  as  an  expression  of 
tenderness.  Also, •  I  would  go  for  you  in  the  midst 
of  a  hundred  kmv**.'—'  Mazza  een,'  excessive  at- 
tachment,—literally,  *  I  wish  you  well  even  to  kill- 
ing.'  They  then  say,  (instead  of  our  way,  *  do  yon 
think  I  would  do  you  so  much  harm  ? ')  *do  yon 
think  I  would  assassinate  you  in  such  a  manner  ?  * 


— « Tempo  per/id*;  bad  weather ;  *  Stnde  perfidy 
bad  roads— with  a  thousand  other  allusions  and 
metaphors,  taken  from  the  state  of  society  and 
habits  in  the  middle  ages. 
14 1  am  not  so  sure  about  mazza,  whether  it  dont 
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,  i.  e.  a  mat  deal,  a  most,  instead  of 
ie  interpretation  I  hare  given  St.  But  of  the  other 
Erases  I  am  sore. 
11  Three  o'  th'  clock— I  must  «  to  bed,  to  bed,  to 
»d,'  at  mother  Siddons  (that  tragical  friend  of  the 
athematical  wife)  says,       •       •       •       •       • 

"  Have  you  erer  seen— I  forget  what  or  whom— 
>  matter.  They  tell  me  Lady  Melbourne  ia  very 
lwell.  I  shall  be  so  sorry.  She  was  my  greatest 
•tend,  of  the  feminine  gender :— when  I  say  'friend,1 
mean  not  mistress,  for  that's  the  antipodes.  Tell 
e  all  about  yon  and  every  body— how  Sam  is— how 
►u  like  your  neighbors,  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
ma,  &c,  Sec.  "  Ever,  &e." 


LETTER  CCCLXIX. 

TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 

**VMiMtBiucbs,isn. 
"  I  have  your  letter,  with  the  account  of  *  Beppo,' 
•  which  I  sent  you  four  new  stansas  a  fortnight 
o,  in  case  you  print  or  reprint. 

•  •  •  *  •  • 

"Croker's  is  a  good  guess ;  but  the  style  is  not 
owlish — it  is  Italian ;— Berni  is  the  original  of  all. 
Tiistlecraft  was  my  immediate  model;  Rose's 
Lniraali '  I  never  saw  till  a  few  days  ago,— they  are 
cellent.  But  (as  I  said  above),  Berni  is  the  father 
that  kind  of  writing,  which  I  think  suits  our 
a^uage,  too,  very  well ; — we  shall  see  by  the  ex- 
nment.  If  it  does,  I  shall  send  you  a  volume  in 
fear  or  two,  for  I  know  the  Italian  way  of  life  well, 
id  in  time  may  know  it  vet  better ;  and  as  for  the 
rse  and  the  passions,  I  nave  them  stall  in  tolera- 
e  vigor. 

"  If  you  think  that  it  will  do  you  and  the  work, 
works,  any  good,  you  may  put  my  name  to  it ; 
t  first  consult  the  knowing  on*.  It  wilL  at  any 
te,  show  them  that  I  can  write  cheerfully,  and 
pel  the  charge  of  monotony  and  mannerism. 

"Yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  CCCLXX. 

TO  MB,  MUBBAT. 

"Took*,  April  11,1818. 

"Will  you  send  me  by  letter,  packet,  or  parcel, 
If  a  dozen  of  the  colored  prints  from  Holmes's 
mature,  (the  latter  done  shortly  before  I  left  your 
on  try,  and  the  prints  about  a  year  ago ;)  I  shall 
obliged  to  you,  as  some  people  here  have  asked 
!  for  the  like.  It  is  a  picture  of  my  upright  self, 
ne  for  Scrope  £.  Da  vies,  Esq. 

♦  •  ♦  •  •  • 

'  Why  have  you  not  sent  me  an  answer,  and  lists 
subscribers  to  the  translation  of  the  Armenian 
sebiutt  of  which  I  sent  you  printed  copies  of  the 
>spectus  (in  French)  two  moons  ago.  Have  you 
d  the  letter?— I  shall  send  you  another:— you 
ist  not  neglect  my  Armenians.  Tooth-powder, 
gnesia,  tincture  of  myrrh,  tooth-brushes,  diachy- 
i  plaster,  Peruvian  Dark,  are  my  personal  de- 
mos. 

••  Stmfcui,  Tooaoa,  Llntotof  the  SnM, 
Patron  tod  pabllifaer  of  ifaymea, 
FW  dM  tho  bud  up  Plodm  rittnfta. 
My  Murray . 

**  To  Um,  wkh  bops  and  terror  daub, 
Tte  anflsdffed  M8.  antbon  eonw ; 
Thou  print**  all— «od  Kite*  mojo— 
MyMamy. 

•*  Upon  thy  taNe*i  babe  m  giwn 
Tba  bat  wr  Qnartarir  b  wmm  » 
Bat  wfcai**  thy  aowMafwfao,  , 
myUmrnjt 
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Tba «  Aft  at  Cooker/,'  and  rain*, 
My  Murray. 

"  Toon,  Travda,  Eanya,  loo,  1  wfct, 
And  Samoa*  to  thy  all  brio*  gib* ; 
ABddmUmautthe'NarrLJot,' 
My  Murray. 

•AadBoaraMadlihoaldceMlatto 
Wtfcoot  the  •  Baud  oT  Loaftade,' 
»now  paper  wuJd, 
My  Murray  I" 


LETTER  CCCLXXI. 

TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 

"Vote,  April  12,  IMS. 

"This  letter  will  be  delivered  by  Signor  Gioe. 
Bata,  Missiaglia,  proprietor  of  the  Apollo  library, 
and  the  principal  publisher  and  bookseller  now  in 
Venice,  lie  sets  out  for  London  with  a  view  to 
business  and  correspondence  with  the  English  book- 
sellers :  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  maybe  for  your 
mutual  advantage  that  I  furnish  him  with  this  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  you.  If  you  can  be  of  use  to 
him,  either  by  recommendation  to  others,  or  by  any 
personal  attention  on  your  own  part,  you  will  oblige 
nim,  and  gratify  me.  Tou  may  also  perhaps  both 
be  able  to  derive  advantage,  or  establish  some  mode 
of  literary  communication,  pleasing  to  the  public, 
and  beneficial  to  one  another. 

*  At  any  rate,  be  civil  to  him  for  my  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  publishers  and  authors 
now  and  to  come  foT  evermore. 

'*  With  him  I  also  consign  a  great  number  of  MS. 
letters,  written  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  by 
various  English  established  in  Italy  during  the  last 
century :— -the  names  of  the  writers,  Lord  Hervey, 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  (hers  are  but  few— some 
billets-doux  in  French  to  Algarotti,  and  one  letter 
in  English,  Italian,  and  all  sorts  of  jargon,  to  the 
same,  Y  Gray,  the  poet,  Tone  letter,)  Mason,  (two  or 
three,)  Garrick,  Lord  Chatham,  David  Hume,  and 
many  of  less  note,—- all  addressed  to  Count  Alga- 
rotti. Out  of  these,  I  think,  with  discretion,  an 
amusing  miscellaneous  volume  of  letters  might  be 
extracted,  provided  some  good  editor  were  disposed 
to  undertake  the  selection,  and  preface,  and  a  few 
notes,  &c. 

*  The  proprietor  of  these  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Dr. 
Aglictti, — a  great  name  in  Italy,— and  if  you  are 
disposed  to  publish,  it  will  be  for  Aw  benefit,  and  it 
is  to  and  for  him  that  you  will  name  a  price,  if  yon 
take  upon  you  the  work.  I  would  edU  it  myself, 
but  am  too  tar  off,  and  too  lazy  to  undertake  it ;  but 
I  wish  that  it  could  be  done.  The  letters  of  Lord 
Hervey,  in  Mr.  Rose's  opinion  and  mine,  are  good ; 
and  the  short  French  love-letters  certainly  are  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague's— the  French  not  good,  but  the 
sentiments  beautiful.  Gray's  letter  good;  and 
Mason's  tolerable.  The  whole  correspondence  must 
be  well  weeded;  but  this  being  done,  a  small  and 
pretty  popular  volume  might  be  made  of  it.  There 
are  many  ministers'  letters— Gray  the  ambassador 
at  Naples,  Horace  Mann,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind  of  animal. 

* 1  thought  of  a  preface,  defending  Lord  Hervey 
against  Pope's  attack,  but  Pope— quoad  Pope,  the 
poet  against  all  the  world,  in  the  unjustifiable  at- 
tempts begun  by  Warton,  and  carried  on  at  this  day 
by  the  new  school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  think 
themselves  poets  because  they  do  not  write  like  Pope. 
I  have  no  patience  with  such  cursed  humbug  and 
bad  taste ;  your#rhole  veneration  are  not  worth  a 
canto  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on 
Man,  or  the  Dunciad,  or  '  any  thing  that  is  his.* 
But  it  ia  three  in  the  matin,  and  I  must  go  ts>  bed. 
"  Yours  alway,aV" 
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BTB01T8  WORKS. 


LBTTBE  CCCLXXII. 


TO  MB.  MTTBJUT. 


"  Vote,  Apl  IT,  ISIS 

11 A  few  days  ago,  I  wrote  to  yon  a  letter  request- 
ing you  to  desire  Hanson  to  desire  his  messenger  to 
come  on  from  Geneva  to  Venice,  because  1  won't  go 
from  Venice  to  Geneva ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
messenger  may  be  damned,  with  him  who  mis-sent 
him.    r  ray  reiterate  my  request. 

44  With  the  proofs  returned,  I  sent  two  additional 
stansas  for  canto  fourth :  did  they  arrive  ? 

44  Tour  monthly  reviewer  has  made  a  mistake 
Cavatiere  alone  is  well  enough ;  '  Cavalier  eervente* 
has  always  the  e  mute  in  conversation,  and  omitted 
in  writing ;  so  that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  metre ; 
and  pray  let  Griffiths  know  this,  with  my  compli- 
ments. I  humbly  conjecture  that  I  know  as  much 
of  Italian  society  and  language  as  any  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  askea,  at 
the  Countess  Benzona's,  last  night,  the  question  of 
more  than  one  person  in  the  office;  and  of  these 
1  cavalieri  servent* '  (in  the  pluraCrecollect,)  I  found 
that  they  all  accorded  in  pronouncing  for  *  cavalier 
servent* '  in  the  tinaular  number.  I  wish  Mr.  •  •  *  * 
(or  whoever  Griffith's  scribbler  may  be)  would  not 
talk  of  -what  he  don't  understand.  Such  fellows  are 
not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  Italian,  even  in  a  quota- 
tion.      •       ••••••• 

14  Did  you  receive  two  additional  stansas,  to  be 
inserted  towards  the  close  of  canto  fourth  ?  Re- 
spond, that  (if  not)  they  may  be  sent. 

44  Tell  Mr.  *  *  and  Mr.  Hanson,  that  they  may  as 
well  expect  Geneva  to  come  to  me,  as  that  I  should 
go  to  Geneva.  The  messenger  may  go  or  return, 
as  he  pleases ;  I  won't  stir :  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
piece  of  singular  absurdity  in  those  who  know  me, 
imagining  that  I  should— not  to  say  malice,  in  at- 
tempting unnecessary  torture.  If,  on  the  occasion! 
my  interests  should  suffer,  it  is  their  neglect  that  is 
to  blame ;  and  they  may  all  be  d  d  together. 
•  •  •  ♦  •• 

44  It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  time  to  dress. 

44  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLXXIII. 

TO  HE.  MUKBAY. 

"April  SB,  ISIS. 

44  The  time  is  past  in  which  I  could  feel  for  the 
dead,— or  I  should  feel  for  the  death  of  Lady  Mel- 
bourne, the  best,  and  kindest,  and  ablest  female  I 
ever  knew,  old  or  young.  But  4 1  have  supped  full 
of  horrors ; '  and  events  of  this  kind  have  only  a 
kind  of  numbness  worse  than  pain,  like  a  violent 
blow  on  the  elbow  or  the  head.  There  is  one  link 
less  between  England  and  myself. 

41  Now  to  business.  I  presented  you  with  Bcppo, 
as  part  of  the  contract  for  canto  fourth,— consider- 
ing the  price  you  are  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  in- 
tending to  eke  vou  out  in  case  of  public  caprice  or 
my  own  poetical  failure.  If  you  choose  to  suppress 
it  entirely,  at  Mr.  •  *  •  #,s  suggestion,  you  may  do 
as  you  please.  But  recollect  it  is  not  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  garbled  or  mutilated  state.  I  reserve  to 
my  friends  and  myself  the  right  of  correcting  the 
press : — if  the  publication  continue,  it  is  to  continue 
in  its  present  form. 

44  As  Mr.  •  *  says  that  he  did  nor  write  this  let- 
tar,  ftc,  I  am  ready  to  believe  him;  but  for  the 
firmness  of  my  former  persuasion,  I  refer  to  Mr. 
•  •  •  •,  who  can  inform  vou  how  sincerely  I  erred 
on  this  point  He  has  also  the  ns>te— or,  at  least, 
Had  it,  for  I  gave  it  to  him  with  my  verbal  com- 
ments thereupon.  As  to  4  Bcppo,'  I  will  not  alter 
or  suppress  a  syllable  for  any  man's  pleasure.but  my 


44  You  may  teU  them  this;  and  add,  tfcV sefe; 
bat  force  or  necessity  shall  stir  me  one.  step  .-rod 
the  places  to  which  they  would  wring  me. 
•  •  •  •  •         • 

44  If  your  literary  matters  prosper,  let  me  kaw 
If  4Beppo*  pleases,  you  shall  have  more  in  am.' 
or  two  in  the  same  mood.  And  so, 4  Good  marc* 
to  you,  good  Master  lieutenant. 


LETTER  CCCLXXIV. 


TO  MB-  MOOHB. 


Mmlfo.CMlGMdt 
V*£Ou«t  I,  Wi 

Your  letter  is  almost  the  only  news,  u  yet  <? 
canto  fourth,  and  it  has  by  no  means  settled  it*  to. 
—at  least,  does  not  tell  me  how  the  'poeshie*  b» 
been  received  by  the  public.  But  I  suspect,  t 
great  things, — firstly,  from  Murray's  4  horrid  st*- 
ness ; '  secondly:  from  what  you  sav  about  the  «iu- 
ess  running  into  each  other,4*  which  I  take  nrt  k  -< 
vourt,  but  a  notion  you  have  binned  with  smote  w 
Blues.  The  fact  is,  that  the  teria  rima  of'tht  !u-- 
ians,  which  always  rune  on  and  in,  may  have  W* 
into  experiments,  and  carelessness  into  coLCttt— * 
conceit  into  carelessness — in  either  of  which  ere* 
failure  will  be  probable,  and  mv  fair  woman,  *& 
perne,'  end  in  a  fish ;  so  that  Childe  Harold  r2  fc 
like  the  mermaid,  my  family  crest,  with  the  fcsj- 
canto  for  a  tail  thereunto.  I  won't  quarrel  wit.  u 
public,  however,  for  the  4Bulgar8'  are  gar*-? 
right;  and  if  I  miss  now,  I  mav  hit  another  fcs* 
—and  so  4  the  gods  give  us  joy/ 

44  You  like  Beppo;  that's  right  •  •  •  •  ; 
have  not  had  the  Fudges  yet,  but  lire  in  hope* .1 
need  not  say  that  your  successes  sre  mine.  Bj-w- 
way,  Lydia  White  is  here,  and  has  jutt  borrow 
my  copy  of  4  Lalla  Rookh.* 

J      V  ♦  •  •  •        • 

Hunt's  letter  is  probably  the  exact  piece  tfj* 
gar  coxcombry  you  might  expect  from  his  stoats^ 

his 


e  is  a  good  man,  with  some  poetical  elements  b 
s  chaos ;  but  spoiled  by  the  Christ-Church  Hos- 


pital and  a  8unday  newspaper,— to  say 


the  Surry  jail,  which  conceited  him  intoa  n**?' 
But  he  is  a  good  man.  When  I  saw'to*  * 
MSS.,  I  told  him  that  I  deemed  it  good  poetry « 
bottom,  disfigured  only  by  a  strange  style-  J» 
answer  was,  that  his  style  was  a  8TstnBf0rS! 
system,  or  some  such  cant ;  and,  when  a  man  uio 
of  system,  his  case  is  hopeless :  so  I  said  do  *« 

to  him,  and  very  little  to  any  one  else.      > 

44  He  believes  his  trash  of  vulgar  phrases  tat*" 
into  compound  barbarisms  to  be  cw  Engurfi;  *£ 
may  say  of  it  as  Aimwell  says  of  Captai*  uj; 
u«v*s  regiment,  when  the  captain  calls  it  an  - 
corps,'—4  the  oldest  in  Europe,  if  I  may ; jwp ■*■ 
your  uniform.'  He  sent  out  his  4  Foliage  p f*- 
Shelley,  and,  of  all  the  ineffable  centasn i that** 
ever  begotten  by  self-love  upon  a  «^a*J~L 
think  this  monstrous  sagittary  the  most  P«ffT 
He  (Leigh  H.)  is  an  honest  charlatan,  who  h**F 
suaded  himself  into  a  belief  of  his  own  W*™Z 
and  talks  Punch  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  **£ 
himself  (as  poor  Fitzgerald  said  of  km*U  ■* 
Morning  Post)  for  Vatee  in  both  senses,  or  w 
senses,  of  the  word.  Did  you  look  at  the  m» 
tions  of  his  own  which  he  prefers  to  Pope  aw 
per,  and  says  so?— Did  you  n^tof*^ 
skamble  about  ••being  at  the  h«*4,ofJ^>  I 
profeeeum  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  i^***^ 
thought  that  poetry  was  an  art,  or  an  ^yyTiei 
not  a  pro/esiton,-^)ut  be  it  one,  it  th&t ^ 


note3* 
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*7« 


t  the  head  of  j 


e  cursed  if  he  Is  of  mine,  or  ever  shall  be.    £Ie  is 
be  only  one  ol  us  (bat  of  as  he  is  not)  whose  coro- 
ation  I  would  oppose.      Let  them  take   Scott, 
fempbell,  Crabbe,  or  you  or  me,  or  any  of  the  Unr- 
ig, and  throne  him;— but  not  this  new  Jacob 
tehmen,  this       ••••••• 

rhose  pride  might  hare  kept  him  true,  even  had 
is  principles  turned  as  perverted  as  his  towlisant 
oetar. 

"  But  Leish  Hunt  is  a  good  man,  and  a  good 
ither— see  nis  odes  to  all  the  Masters  Hunt;  a 
ood  husband— see  his  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Hunt;—* 
ood  friend— see  his  epistles  to  different  people  :— 
ad  a  great  coxcomb,  and  a  very  vulgar  person  in 
rery  thing  about  him.  But  that's  not  nis  mult, 
at  of  circumstances. 


?_IT1 1 others,  think  of  us  also?'  I  turned  round  and 
answered  her—4  Cara,  tu  sei  troppo  bella  e  giovane 
per  aver'  bisogna  del'  soccorso  nuo.'    She  answered. 


"I  do  not  know  any  good  model  for  a  life  of 
heridan  but  that  of  Savage.  Recollect,  however, 
lat  the  life  of  such  a  man  may  be  made  far  more 
musing  than  if  he  had  been  a  Wilberforce ;— and 
lis  without  offending  the  living  or  insulting  the 
ead.  The  Whigs  abuse  him ;  however,  he  never 
ift  them,  and  such  blunderers  deserve  neither 
redit  nor  compassion.  As  for  his  creditors, — re- 
lember,  Sheridan  never  had  a  shilling,  and  was 
drown,  with  great  powers  and  passions,  into  the 
tiick  of  the  world,  and  placed  upon  the  pinnacle 
f  success,  with  no  other  external  means  to  support 
im  in  his  elevation.  Bid  Fox  •  •  *  pay  hit  debts  ? 
-or  did  Sheridan  take  a  subscription  t  Was  the 
>uke  of  Norfolk's  drunkenness  more  excusable 
han  his  ?  Were  his  intrigues  more  notorious  than 
hose  of  all  his  contemporaries  ?  and  is  his  memory 
o  be  blasted,  and  theirs  respected?  Don't  let 
ourself  be  led  away  by  clamor,  but  compare  him 
irith  the  coalitioner'Fox,  and  the  pensioner  Burke, 
s  a  man  of  principle,  and  with  ten  hundred  thou- 
and  in  personal  views,  and  with  none  in  talent, 
or  he  beat  them  all  out  and  out.  Without  means, 
rithout  connexion,  without  character  (which  might 
*  false  at  first,  and  made  him  mad  afterward  from 
esperation),  he  beat  them  all,  in  all  he  ever  at- 
erupted.  But  alas,  poor  human  nature!  Good 
light — or,  rather,  morning.  It  is  four,  and  the 
lawn  gleams  over  the  Grand  Canal,  and  unshadows 
he  Rialto.  I  must  to  bed ;  up  all  night — but,  as 
Jeorge  Fhilpot  says,  '  it's  life,  though,  damme,  it's 
ife!'  "Ever  yours, 

"B." 

"  Excuse  errors — no  time  for  revision.  The  post 
;oes  out  at  noon,  and  I  shan't  be  up  then.  I  will 
rrite  again  soon  about  jouiplan  for  a  publication." 


LETTEB  CCCLXXV. 


to  < 


"  Since  you  desire  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni, 
ou  shall  be  told  it,  though  it  may  be  lengthy. 

"  Her  face  is  the  fine  Venetian  cast  of  the  old 
ime;  her  figure,  though  perhaps  too  tall,  is  not 
ms  fine-- and  taken  altogether  in  the  national 
tress. 

"  In  .  the  summer  of  1817,  •  *  *  *  •  and  myself 
>'ere  sauntering  on  horseback  along  the  Brenta  one 
veiling,  when,  among  a  group  of  peasants,  we  re- 
larked  two  girls  as  the  prettiest  we  had  seen  for 
ome  time.  About  this  period  there  had  been  great 
istress  in  the  country,  and  I  had  a  little  relieved 
ome  of  the  people.  Generosity  makes  a  great 
$ure  at  very  little  oost  in  Venetian  livres,  and 
irne  had  probably  been  exaggerated  as  an  English- 
lan's.  Whether  they  remarked  us  looking  at  them 
r  no,  I  know  not ;  but  one  of  them  called  out  to 
»e  in  Venetian,  (Why  do  not  you,  who  relieve 


If  you  saw  my  hut  and  my  food,  you  would  not 
say  so.'  All  this  passed  half  jestingly,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  her  for  some  days. 

"  A  few  evenings  after,  we  met  with  these  two 
girls  again,  and  they  addressed  us  more  seriously, 
assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  their  statement  They 
were  cousins ;  Margarita  married,  the  other  single. 
As  I  doubted  still  of  the  circumstances,  I  took  the 
business  in  a  different  light,  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  them  for  the  next  evening. 

•  *•••• 

•  In  short,  in  a  few  evenings  we  arranged 
our  affairs,  and  for  a  long  space  of  time  she  was  the 
only  one  who  preserved  over  me  an  ascendency 
which  was  often  disputed,  and  never  impaired. 

"  The  reasons  for  this  were,  firstly,  her  person  ;— 
very  dark,  tall,  the  Venetian  face,  verv  fine  black 
eyes.  She  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  *  * 
*  *  •.  She  was  besides  a  thorough  Vene- 
tian in  her  dialect,  in  her  thoughts,  in  her  counte- 
nance, in  every  thing,  with  all  their  naTvet  and 
pantaloon  humor.  Besides,  she  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  could  not  plague  me  with  letters, 
—except  twice  that  she  paid  sixpence  to  a  public 
scribe,  under  the  piaxsa,  to  make  a  letter  for  her, 
upon  some  occasion  when  I  was  ill  and  could  not 
see  her.  In  other  respects,  she  was  somewhat 
fierce  and  'prepotente,'  that  is  overbearing,  and 
used  to  walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her,  with  no 
very  great  regard  to  time;  place,  nor  persons ;  and 
if  she  found  any  women  in  her  way,  she  knocked 
them  down. 

41  When  I  first  knew  her,  I  was  in  *  relatione' 
(liaison)  with  la  Signora  *  *,  who  was  silly  enough 
one  evening  at  Dolo,  accompanied  by  some  of  her 
female  friends,  to  threaten  her;  for  the  gossips 
of  the  Villeggiatura  had  already  found  out,  by  the 
neighing  of  my  horse  one  evening,  that  I  used  to 
•ride  late  in  the  night'  to  meet  the  Fornarina 
Margarita  threw  back  her  veil  (fasxiolo),  and  replied 
in  very  explicit  Venetian :  *  You  are  not  his  wife. 
I  am  not  his  vrife :  you  are  his  Donna,  and  J  am 
his  Donna :  your  husband  is  a  becco,  and  mine  is 
another.  For  the  rest,  what  right  have  you  to 
reproach  me  ?  If  he  prefers  me  to  you,  is  it  my 
fault  ?  If  you  wish  to  secure  him,  tie  him  to  your 
petticoat-string.  But  do  not  think  to  speak  to  me 
without  a  reply,  because  you  happen  to  be  richer 
than  I  am.'  Having  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of 
eloquence  (which  I  translate  as  it  was  translated 
to  me  by  a  bystander),  she  went  on  her  way,  leaving 
a  numerous  audience,  with  Madame  *  *  to  ponder 
at  her  leisure  on  the  dialogue  between  them. 

"  When  I  came  to  Venice  for  the  winter  she  fol- 
lowed ;  and  as  she  found  herself  out  to  be  a  favor- 
ite, she  came  to  me  pretty  often.  But  she  had 
inordinate  self-love,  and  was  not  tolerant  of  other 
women.  At  the  '  Cavalchina,'  the  masked  ball  on 
the  last  night  of  the  Carnival,  where  all  the  world 
goes,  she  snatched  off  the  mask  of  Madame  Con- 
tarini,  a  lady  noble  by  birth,  and  decent  in  conduct, 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  she  happened  to 
be  leaning  on  my  arm.  You  may  suppose  what  a 
cursed  noise  this  made ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  her 
pranks. 

"  At  last  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  ( 
one  evening  ran  away  to  my  house.  I  told  her  this 
would  not  do ;  she  said  she  would  lie  in  the  street, 
but  not  go  back  to  him;  that  he  beat  her.  (the 
gentle  tigress !)  spent  her  money,  and  scandalously 
neglected  her.  As  it  was  midnight,  I  let  her  stay, 
and  next  day  there  was  no  moving  her  at  all.  Her 
husband  came  roaring  and  crying,  and  entreating 
her  to  come  back — not  she!  He  then  applied  to 
the  police,  and  they  applied  to  me:  I  told  them 
and  ner  husband  to  take  her ;  I  did  not  want  her; 
she  had  come,  and  I  could  not  fling  her  ou*  of  the 
window;  but  they  might  conduct  her  through  thai 
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or  the  door  if  they  chose  it.  She  went  before  the 
commissary,  but  was  obliged  to  return  with  that 

•  beoco  ettico,*  as  she  called  the  poor  man,  who  had 
a  phthisic.  In  a  few  days  she  ran  away  again. 
Alter  a  precious  piece  of  work,  she  fixed  herself  in 
my  house,  really  and  truly  without  my  consent, 
but,  owing  to  my  indolence,  and  not  being  able  to 
keep  my  countenance — for  if  I  began  in  a  rage,  she 
always  finished  by  making  me  laugh  with  some 
Venetian  pantaloonery  or  another;  and  the  gipsy 
knew  this  well  enough,  as  well  as  her  other  powers 
of  persuasion,  and  exerted  them  with  the  usual  tact 
ana  success  of  all  she-things ; — high  and  low,  they 
are  all  alike  for  that. 

44  Madame  Bensoni  also  took  her  under  her  pro- 
tection, and  then  her  head  turned.  She  was  always 
in  extremes,  either  crying  or  laughing,  and  so  fierce 
when  angered,  that  she  was  the  terror  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children— for  she  had  the  strength  of  an 
Amazon,  with  the  temper  of  Medea.  She  was  a 
fine  animal,  but  quite  untameable.  /  was  the  only 
person  that  could  at  all  keep  her  in  any  order,  ana 
when  she  saw  me  really  angry  (which  they  tell  me 
is  a  savage  sight),  she  subsided.  But  she  had  a 
thousand  fooleries.  In  her  fiazziolo,  the  dress  of 
the  lower  orders,  she  looked  beautiful ;  but,  alas ! 
■he  longed  for  a  hat  and  feathers ;  and  all  I  could 
say  or  do  (and  I  said  much)  could  not  prevent  this 
travestie.  I  put  the  first  into  the  fire ;  but  I  pot 
tired  of  burning  them  before  she  did  of  buying 
them,  so  that  she  made  herself  a  figure— for  they 
did  not  at  all  become  her. 

"  Then  she  would  have  her  gowns  with  a  tail— 
like  a  lady,  forsooth ;  nothing  would  serve  her  but 
1  l'abita  colla  eoua,*  or  cua  (that  is  the  Venetian  for 
'  la  cola,'  the  tail  or  train),  and  as  her  cursed  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  made  me  laugh,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  controversy,  aud  she  dragged  this 
diabolical  tail  after  her  every  where. 

"In  the  mean  time,  she  beat  the  women  and 
stopped  my  letters.  I  found  her  one  day  ponder- 
ing over  one.  She  used  to  try  to  find  out  by  their 
■hane  whether  they  were  feminine  or  no;  and  she 
usea  to  lament  her  ignorance,  and  actually  studied 
her  alphabet,  on  purpose  (as  she  declared)  to  open 
all  letters  addressed  to  me,  and  read  their  contents. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  her  housekeep- 
ing qualities.    After  she  came  into  my  house  as 

*  donna  di  governo,'  the  expenses  were  reduoed  to 
less  than  half,  and  every  body  did  their  duty  better 
—the  apartments  were  kept  in  order,  ana  every 
thing,  and  every  body  else,  except  herself. 

"That  she  had  a  sufficient  regard  for  me  in  her 
wild  way,  I  had  many  reasons  to  believe.  I  will 
mention  one.  In  the  autumn,  one  day  going  to  the 
lido  with  my  gondoliers,  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
heavy  squall,  and  the  gondola  put  in  peril— hats 
blown  away,  boat  filling,  oar  lost,  tumbling  sea, 
thunder,  rain  in  torrents,  night  coming,  ana  wind 
unceasing.  On  our  return,  after  a  tight  struggle, 
I  found  ner  on  the  open  steps  of  the  Mocenigo 
palace,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  with  her  great  black 
eyes  flashing  through  her  tears,  and  the  long  dark 
hair,  which  was  streaming,  drenched  with  rain, 
over  her  browB  and  breast.  She  was  perfectly  ex- 
posed to  the  storm ;  and  the  wind  blowing  her  hair 
and  dress  about  her  thin  tall  figure,  and  the  light- 
ning flashing  around  her,  and  the  waves  rolling  at 
«  her  feet,  made  her  look  like  Medea  alighting  from 
her  chariot,  or  the  sibyl  of  the  tempest  that  was 
foiling  around  her,  the  only  living  thing  within 
hail  at  that  moment  except  ourselves.  On  seeing 
me  safe,  she  did  not  wait  to  greet  me,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  calling  out  to  me—'  Ah ! 
can*  della  Madonna,  xe  esto  il  tempo  por  andar'  al' 
Lido  ?  •  (Ah !  dog  of  the  Virgin,  is  this  a  time  to 
go  to  Lido  ?)  ran  into  the  house,  and  solaced  her- 
self with  scolding  the  boatmen  for  not  foreseeing 
the  'temporalc.'  I  am  told  by  the  servants  that 
ahe  had  only  been  prevented  from  coming  in  a  boat 
to  look  after  me,  by  the  refusal  of  all  the  gondoliers 


of  the  canal  to  put  out  into  the  harbor  m  stent 
moment ;  and  that  then  she  sat  down  on  the  step 
in  all  the  thickest  of  the  squall,  and  would  aatbs 
be  removed  nor  comforted.  Her  joy  at  seeing  a* 
again  was  moderately  mixed  with  ferocity,  sod  grc 
me  the  idea  of  a  tigress  over  her  recovered  cubs. 

"  But  her  reign  drew  near  a  close.  She  btciar 
quite  ungovernable  some  months  after,  and  a  cos- 
currence  of  complaints,  some  true,  and  many  uke 
— *  a  favorite  haa  no  friends  '—determined  me  te 
part  with  her.  I  told  her  quietly  that  she  mad 
return  home,  (she  had  acquired  a  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  herself  and  mother,  &c,  in  my  sernee,) 
and  she  refused  to  quit  the  house.  I  was  firm,  asd 
she  went  threatening  knives  and  revenge.  I  teU 
her  that  I  had  seen  knives  drawn  before  her  trae, 
and  that  if  she  chose  to  begin,  there  was  a  knife, 
and  fork  also,  at  her  service  on  the  table,  and  thai 
intimidation  would  not  do.  The  next  day,  vhikl 
was  at  dinner,  she  walked  in,  (having  broken  opea 
a  glass  door  that  lead  from  the  hall  below  to  tke 
staircase,  by  way  of  prologue,)  and  advance* 
straight  up  to  the  table,  snatched  the  knife  froa 
my  hand,  cutting  me  slightly  in  the  thumb  in  the 
operation.  Whether  she  meant  to  use  this  agaiist 
herself  or  me,  I  know  not— probably  against  neitha 
—but  Fletcher  seized  her  by  the  arms,  and  disarmed 
her.  I  then  called  my  boatmen,  and  desired  thea 
to  get  the  gondola  ready,  and  conduct  her  to  hs 
own  house  again,  seeing  carefullv  that  she  did  her- 
self no  mischief  by  the  way.  She  seemed  quite 
auiet,  and  walked  down  stairs.  1  resumed  or 
dinner. 

"  We  heard  a  great  noise,  and  went  out,  and  «w 
them  on  the  staircase,  carrying  her  upstairs,  bat 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  canal.  That  fbe  at- 
tended to  destroy  herself,  I  do  not  believe:  W 
when  we  consider  the  fear  women  and  men  *» 
can't  swim  have  of  deep  or  even  of  shallow  «*»« 
(and  the  Venetians  in  particular,  though  ther^ 
on  the  waves,)  and  that  it  was  also  night,  aod  dart 
and  very  cold,  it  shows  that  she  had  a  devilish  tpr& 
of  some  sort  within  her.  They  had  get  her  «j 
without  much  difficulty  or  damage,  excepting  &* 
salt  water  she  had  swallowed,  and  the  wetting  d* 
had  undergone. 

"  I  foresaw  her  intention  to  refix  herself,  and  test 
for  a  surgeon,  inquiring  how  many  hours  i**?™J 
require  to  restore  her  from  her  agitation;  and  » 
named  the  time.  I  then  said,  * 1  give  J00  m 
time,  and  more  if  you  require  it;  but  at  the  enac- 
tion of  this  prescribed  period,  if  tke  does  not  1#« 
the  house,  /  will.1  , 

"  All  my  people  were  consternated.  They  t*» 
always  been  frightened  at  her,  and  were  no*  pa* 
lyzea :  they  wanted  me  to  apply  to  the  P0^' B 
guard  myself,  &c,  &c,  like  a  pack  of  sni^g 
servile  boobies,  as  they  were.  I  did  nothing  of  t» 
kind,  thinking  that  I  might  as  well  end  thatwj* 
another ;  besides,  I  had  been  used  to  satage  wooA 
and  knew  their  ways. 

"  I  had  her  sent  home  quietly  after  her  reewe?- 
and  never  saw  her  since,  except  twice  at  the  op** 
at  a  distance  among  the  audience.  She  made  astf 
attempts  to  return,  but  no  more  violent  ones--*** 
this  is  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  as  »  »  * 
relates  to  me.  t 

"I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  was  very  de™* 
and  would  cross  herself  if  she  heard  the  p*f* 
time  strike.    •  •  •  •        * 

*****        A-fl* 

« She  was  quick  in  reply ;  as,  for  in,taJ*rj2 


day  when  she  had  made  me  very  angry ' 
'  ig  somebody  or  other,  I  called  ner  a  <**»I*!? 
>4  Italian,  is  a  sad  affront.)  I  called  her  '  **£ 
She  turned  round,  curtsied,  and  answered, '  \^ 
tua,  •celenza,'  (i.  e.  eccellensa.)  «  Y9ur  cow,  f*r 
your  Excellency/    In  short,  she  was,  as  I  •«■  5 


fore,  a  very  fine  animal,  of  considerable  heaat? 


em 
ties, 


qmS* 


tergy,  with  many  good  and  several  amasuig  q*r 
M,but  wild  as  a  witch  and  fierce  as  a  deaoa.  » 
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used  to  boast  publicly  of  her  ascendancy  over  me, 
contrasting  it  with  tnat  of  other  women,  and  as- 
signing for  it  sundry  reasons,  *  *  *.  True  it  was, 
that  they  all  tried  to  get  her  away,  and  no  one 
succeeded  till  her  own  absurdity  helped  them. 

"  I  omitted  to  tell  you  her  answer,  when  I  re- 
proached her  for  snatching  Madame  Contarini's 
mask  at  the  Cavalchina.  I  represented  to  her  that 
she  was  a  lady  of  high  birth,  *  una  Dama,'  Ac. 
She  answered,  *  Se  ella  e  dama  mi  (to)  son  Vene- 
tian : ' — <  if  she  is  a  lady,  I  am  a  Venetian.'    This 


would  hare  been  fine  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  pride 
of  the  nation  rising  up  against  the  pride  of  aristoc- 
racy :•  but,  alas !  Venice,  and  her  people,  and  her 


nobles,  are  alike  returning  fast  to  the  ocean ;  and 
where  there  is  no  independence,  there  can  be  no 
real  self-respect.  I  believe  that  I  mistook  or  mis- 
stated one  of  her  phrases  in  my  letter ;  it  should 
have  been — <  Can'  della  Madonna,  cosa  rus'  tu  ? 
esto  non  e  tempo  per  andar'  a  Lido  ? ' 


LETTER  CCCLXXVI. 

TO  MB,   MURBAY. 

«  Venice,  Jane  18, 1818. 

"  Business,  and  the  utter  and  inexplicable  silence 
»f  all  my  correspondents,  renders  me  impatient  and 
troublesome.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanson  for  a  balance 
which  is  (or  ought  to  be)  in  his  hands ;— no  answer. 
E  expected  the  messenger  with  theNewstead  papers 
two  months  ago,  and  instead  of  him,  I  received  a 
requisition  to  proceed  to  Genera,  which  (from  •  *, 
who  knows  my  wishes  and  opinions  about  approach- 
ing England)  could  only  be  irony  or  insult. 

**  I  must,  therefore,  trouble  you  to  pay  into  my 
jankers  immediately  whatever  sum  or  sums  you 
ran  make  it  convenient  to  do  on  our  agreement ; 
itherwise,  I  shall  be  put  to  the  severest  and  most 
mmediate  inconvenience ;  and  this  at  a  time  when, 
>y  every*  rational  prospect  and  calculation,  I  ought 
:o  be  in  the  receipt  of  considerable  sums.  Pray  do 
lot  neglect  this ;  you  have  no  idea  to  what  incon- 
venience you  will  otherwise  put  me.  •  *  had  some 
ibsurd  notion  about  the  disposal  of  this  money  in 
innuity,  (or  God  knows  what,)  which  I  merely  lis- 
ened  to  when  he  was  here  to  avoid  squabbles  and 
ernions ;  but  I  have  occasion  for  the  principal,  and 
lad  never  any  serious  idea  of  approbating  it  other- 
rise  than  to  answer  my  personal  expenses.  Hob- 
louse's  wish  is,  if  possible,  to  force  me  back  to 
England:  he  will  not  succeed;  and  if  he  did,  I 
rould  not  stay.  I  hate  the  country,  and  like  this ; 
nd  all  foolish  opposition,  of  course,  merely  adds 
o  the  feeling.  Your  silence  makes  me  doubt  the 
uccess  of  canto  fourth.  If  it  has  failed,  I  will 
lake  such  deduction  as  you  think  proper  and  fair 
rom  the  original  agreement ;  but  I  could  wish 
rhatever  is  to  be  paid  were  remitted  to  me,  without 
elav,  through  the  usual  channel,  by  course  of  post. 

"  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
■om  England  since  very  early  in  May,  I  have  made 
tie  eulogium  of  my  friends,  or  the  persons  who  call 
icmselves  so,  since  I  have  written  so  often  and  in 
ic  greatest  anxiety.  Thank  God,  the  longer  I  am 
bscnt,  the  less  cause  I  sec  for  regretting  the 
juntry  or  its  living  cor  tents. 

"  I  am  yours,  Ac. 

»  P.  S.  Tell  Mr.  ♦  ♦  •  that  •  ♦ 

•  ••••• 

id  that  I  neveyrill  forgive  him,  (or  any  body,)  the 
:rocity  of  thcifWte  silence  at  a  time  when  I  wished 
irticularly  to  hear,  for  every  reason,  from  my 
iends." 


>fcr„i 


LETTER  CCCLXXVII. 


TO  M&.  MUB3UT. 


"  Ventoe,  July  10, 1818. 

'  I  have  received  your  letter  and  the  credit  from 
Morlands,  &c,  for  whom  I  have  also  drawn  upon 
you  at  sixty  days'  sight  for  the  remainder,  accord- 
ing to  your  proposition. 

"I  am  still  waiting  in  Venice,  in  expectancy  of 
the  arrival  of  Hanson's  clerk.  What  can  detain 
him,  I  do  not  know :  but  I  trust  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 
and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when  the  political  fit  is  abated, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  and  expedite  him, 
as  I  have  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  de- 
pending upon  the  completion  of  the  sale  and  the 
signature  of  the  papers. 

"The  draft  on  you  is  drawn  up  by  Sir!  and  Will- 
halm.  I  hope  that  the  form  is  correct.  I  signed  it 
two  or  three  days  ago,  desiring  them  to  forward  it 
to  Messrs.  Morland  and  Ransom. 

"  Your  projected  editions  for  November  had  bet- 
ter be  postponed,  as  I  have  some  things  in  project, 
or  preparation,  that  may  be  of  use  to  you,  though 
not  very  important  in  themselves.  I  have  completed 
an  ode  on  Venice.*  and  have  two  stories,  one  seri- 
ous and  one  ludicrous,  (a  la  Beppo,)  not  yet 
finished,  and  in  no  hurry  to  be  so. 

"  You  talk  of  the  letter  to  Hobhouse  being  much 
admired,  and  speak  of  prose.f  I  think  of  writing 
(for  your  full  edition)  some  memoirs  of  my  life,  to 
prefix  to  them,  upon  the  same  model  (though  far 
enough,  I  fear,  from  reaching  it),  of  Ginord,  Hume, 
&c. ;  and  this  without  any  intention  of  making  dis- 
closures, or  remarks  upon  living  people,  which 
would  be  unpleasant  to  them :  but  I  think  it  might 
be  done,  and  well  done.  However,  this  is  to  be 
considered.  I  have  materials  in  plenty,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  could  not  be  used  by  me,  nor 
for  these  hundred  years  to  come.  However,  there 
is  enough  without  these,  and  merely  as  a  literary 
man,  to  make  a  preface  for  such  an  edition  as  you 
meditate.  But  this  is  by-the-way:  I  have  not 
made  up  ray  mind. 

"I  enclose  you  a  note  on  the  subject  of  'Pari- 
*ani,'t  which  Hobhouse  can  dress  for  you.  It  is  an 
extract  of  particulars  from  a  history  of  Ferrara. 

"  I  trust  you  have  been  attentive  to  Missiaglia, 
for  the  English  have  the  character  of  neglecting 
the  Italians  at  present,  which  I  hope  you  will  re- 
deem. "  Yours  in  haste, 

"  B." 


LETTER  CCCLXXVin. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

"  V«ke,  July  IT,  ISIS. 

'  I  suppose  that  Aglietti  will  take  whatever  you 
offer,  but  till  his  return  from  Vienna  I  can  make 
him  no  proposal ;  nor,  indeed,  have  you  authorized 
me  to  do  so.  The  three  French  notes  are  by  Lady 
Mary;  also  another  half-English-French-Italian. 
They  are  very  pretty  and  passionate;  it  is  a  pity 
that  a  piece  of  one  of  them  is  lost.  Alga- 
rotti  seems  to  have  treated  her  ill;  but  she  was 
much  his  senior,  and  all  women  are  used  ill — or  say 
so,  whether  they  are  or  not. 

4 1  shall  be  glad  of  your  books  and  powders.  I 
am  still  in  waiting  for  Hanson's  clerk,  but  luckily 
not  at  Geneva.  All  my  good  friends  wrote  to  me 
to  hasten  there  to  meet  him,  but  not  one  had  the 
good  sense,  or  the  good  nature,  to  write  afterward 
to  tell  me  that  it  would  be  time  and  a  journey 


*  ewpaf«S98.    Tkatvo 


tfocta*  %«n  Musppa  and  Don  Jw 
cmoflfCUkfclfarald. 
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thrown  away,  as  he  could  not  let  off  for  some 
months  after  the  period  appointed.  If  I  had  taken 
the  journey  on  the  general  suggestion,  I  never 
would  have  spoken  again  to  one  of  you  as  long  as  I 
existed.  I  hare  written  to  request  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
when  the  foam  of  his  politics  is  wiped  away,  to  ex- 
tract a  positive  answer  from  that  *  •  •  *,  and  not 
to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  suspense  upon  the  subject. 
I  hope  that  Kinnaird,  who  has  my  power  of  attor- 
ney, keeps  a  look-out  upon  the  gentleman,  which  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  the 
idea  of  coming  over  to  look  after  him  myself. 

"  I  have  several  things  begun,  verse  and  prose, 
bat  none  in  much  forwardness.  I  have  written 
some  six  or  seven  sheets  of  a  life,  which  I  mean  to 
continue,  and  send  you  when  finished.  It  may  per- 
haps serve  for  your  projected  editions.  If  you 
would  tell  me  exactly  (for  I  know  nothing  and  have 
no  correspondents,  except  on  business)  the  state  of 
the  reception  of  our  late  publications,  and  the  feel- 
ing upon  them,  without  consulting  any  delicacies,  (I 
am  too  seasoned  to  require  them,)  I  should  know 
how  and  in' what  manner  to  proceed.  I  should  not 
like  to  give  them  too  much,  which  may  probably 
have  been  the  case  already;  but,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
know  nothing. 

"  I  once  wrote  from  the  fulness  of  my  mind  and 
the  love  of  fame,  (not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  meant,  to 
obtain  that  influence  over  men's  minds  which  is 
power  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,)  and  now 
from  habit  and  from  avarice ;  so  that  the  effect  may 
probably  be  as  different  as  the  inspiration.  I  have 
the  same  facility,  and  indeed  necessity,  of  composi- 
tion, to  avoid  idleness,  (though  idleness  in  a  hot 
country  is  a  pleasure,)  but  a  much  greater  indiffer- 
ence to  what  is  to  become  of  it,  after  it  has  served 
my  immediate  purpose.  However,  I  should  on  no 
account  like  to  ,  but  I  won't  go  on,  like  the 

archbishop  of  Granada,  as  I  am  very  sure  that  you 
dread  the  fate  of  Oil  Bias,  and  with  good  reason. 

"Yours,  &c." 
"  P.  S.  I  have  written  some  very  savage  letters  to 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  Kinnaird,  to  you,  and  to  Hanson,  be- 
cause the  silence  of  so  long;  a  time  made  me  tear 
off  my  remaining  rags  of  patience.  I  have  seen  one 
or  two  late  English  publications  which  are  no  great 
things,  except  Rob  Roy.  I  shall  be  glad  of  whis- 
tlecraft." 


LETTER  CCCLXXIX. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"YeoiM,Auf.9S,t818. 

"  You  may  go  on  with  your  edition,  without  cal- 
culating on  the  memoir,  which  I  shall  not  publish 
at  present.  It  is  nearly  finished,  but  will  be  too 
long ;  and  there  are  so  many  things,  which,  out  of 
regard  to  the  living,  cannot  be  mentioned,  that  I 
have  written  with  too  much  detail  of  that  which  in- 
terested me  least;  so  that  my  autobiographical 
essay  would  resemble  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  at  the 
country  theatre,  recited  '  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
left  out  by  particular  desire.'  I  shall  keep  it  among 
my  papers  ;  it  will  be  a  kind  of  guide-post  in  case 
of  death,  and  prevent  some  of  the  lies  which  would 
otherwise  be  told,  and  destroy  some  which  have 
been  told  already. 

"  The  tales  also  are  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  I 
can  fix  no  time  for  their  completion ;  they  are  also 
not  in  the  best  manner.  You  must  not,  therefore, 
calculate  upon  any  thing  in  time  for  this  edition. 
The  memoir  is  already  above  forty  sheets  of  very 
large,  long  paper,  and  will  be  about  fifty  or  sixty ; 
but  I  wish  to  go  on  leisurely :  and  when  finished, 
although  it  might  do  a  good  deal  for  you  at  the 
time,  lam  not  sure  that  it  would  serve  any  good 
purpose  in  the  end  either,  as  it  is  full  of  many  pas- 
sions And  prejudices,  of  which  it  hai  been  impos- 


sible for  me  to  keep  dear:— I  haie  not  the  ya 

tience. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  books  which  Dr.  Agfctt 
would  be  glad  to  receive  by  way  of  price  far  his  MS, 
letters,  if  you  are  disposed  to  purchase  at  the  rat* 
of  fifty  pounds  sterling.  These  he  will  be  glad  a 
have  as  part,  and  the  rest  /  will  give  him  in  mowy, 
and  vou  may  carry  it  to  the  account  of  boob,  *e, 
which  is  in  balance  attaint  me,  deducting  it  vrxt- 
ingly.  So  that  the  letters  are  yours,  if  ym  'Ju 
them,  at  any  rate ;  and  he  and  I  are  gom?  t» 
hunt  for  more  Lady-Montague  letters,  which  be 
thinks  of  finding.  I  write  in  haste.  Thanks  fer 
the  article,  and  believe  me,  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLXXX. 

TO  CAPT.  BASIL  HALL. 

«V«fce,A»j.31,«Si 

"  Dear  Sib, 

"Dr.  Aglietti  is  the  best  physician. not  only* 
Venice,  but  in  Italy ;  his  residence  is  on  the  Grar. 
Canal,  and  easily  found ;  I  forget  the  number.  bu 
am  probably  the  only  person  in  Venice  who  doa't 
know  it.  There  is  no  comparison  between  him  ;t* 
any  of  the  other  medical  people  here.  I  regret^ 
much  to  hear  of  your  indisposition,  and  shall  i* 
myself  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  vou  the  moma- 
I  am  up.  I  write  this  in  bed,  and  have  only  j& 
received  the  letter  and  note,  I  beg  you  to  belie*? 
that  nothing  but  the  extreme  lateness  of  my  koen 
could  have  prevented  me  from  replying  inuaedUtay. 
or  coming  in  person.  I  have  not  been  cafied  i 
minute.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly, 

"  Your  most  obedient  seront, 
"Buds." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXL 

TO  MB.  MOOBX. 

«v«i*Sflvti&ia> 

An  English  newspaper  here  would  be  a  pr**i£< 
and  an  opposition  one  a  monster;  and,  except  £«* 
extracts  from  extracts  in  the  vile,  garbled  Pens 
gazettes,  nothing  of  the  kind  reaches  the  Venrto- 
Lombara  public,  who  are  perhaps  the  raa5tJJ 
pressed  in  Europe.  My  correspondences  fttt 
England  are  mostly  on  business,  and  chiefly  ™» 
my  solicitor,  Mr.  Hanson,  who  has  no  very  cxaws 
notion,  or  extensive  conception,  of  an  w^1 
attributes ;  for  he  once  took  up  an  Edinburgh  »** 
view,  and,  looking  at  it  a  minute,  said  to  me,  w 
see  you  have  got  into  the  magazine,'  which  ;?  °J 
only  sentence  I  ever  heard  him  utter  upon  litca. 
matters,  or  the  men  thereof. 

"  My  first  news  of  your  Irish  apotheosis  has,  «*" 
sequently,  been  from  yourself.  But,  as  it  wii*  ** 
be  forgotten  in  a  hurry,  either  by  your  ^^L, 
your  enemies,  I  hope  to  have  it  more  in  drt*!}**? 
some  of  the  former,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  *** 
ou  joy  with  all  my  heart.  Such  a  moment  °s» 
aave  been  a  good  deal  better  than  W»tno*» 
Abbey, — besides  being  an  assurance  of  thai  ws». 
(many  years  hence,  I  trust)  into  the  o*1?^.^.^ 

"  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  however,  by  the  da* 
your  letter,  that  even  you  have  not  ^^^ 
•  surgit  amari,'  &c.,  and  that  your  damned  *£* 
p  ..     .  .    .  „  *    -      k  thestii^ 

Prav,?K  * 


DUlKlt    HIII«H|      GL«M|    SU1U      UIBt      J  UUJL      «*" 

has  been  gathering  such  «  dew  Apm 
Bermoothes'— or  rather  vexatioW.  J  .  ^^ 
some  items  of  the  affair,  as  you  say  it  is  &  *jr~ 
one ;  and,  if  it  grows  more  so,  you  should  »*» 
trip  over  here  for  a  few  months,  to  see  ho*  vans' 
turn  out.  I  suppose  yon  are  a  violent  adBUPLi 
England  by  your  staying  so  long  in  it   For  ay*" 
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part,  I  have  passed  between  the  age  of  one- and- 
twenty  and  thirty,  half  the  intervenient  years  out 
jf  it  without  regretting  any  thing,  except  that  I 
»ver  returned  to  it  at  all,  and  the  gloomy  prospect 
before  me  of  business  aud  parentage  obliging  me, 
>ne  day,  to  return  again, — at  least,  for  the  transac- 
tion •  of  affairs,  the  signing  of  papers,  and  inspect- 
ng  of  children. 

"  I  have  here  my  natural  daughter,  by  name  Al- 
egra,— a  pretty  little  girl  enoueh,  and  reckoned  like 
>apa.  Her  mamma  is  English,-— but  it  is  a  long 
tory,— and— -there's  an  end.  She  is  about  twenty 
ttonthsold.  •  *  •  •  • 

"  I  have  finished  the  first  canto,  (a  long  one,  of 
bout  one  hundred  and  eighty  octaves,)  of  a  poem  in 
he  style  and  manner  of  '  Beppo' encouraged  by  the 
rood  success  of  the  same.  It  is  called  '  Don  Juan,' 
nd  is  meant  to  be  a  little  quietly  facetious  upon 
very  thing.  But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  not — at 
east,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone — too  free  for  these 
ery  modest  days.  However,  I  shall  try  the  exped- 
ient, anonymously  and  if  it  don't  take,  it  will  be 
iscontinued.  It  is  dedicated  to  Southey  in  good, 
imple,  savage  verse,  upon  the  ••••»§  politics,* 
nd  the  way  he  got  them.  But  the  bore  or  copying 
t  out  is  intolerable ;  and  if  I  had  an  amanuensis  he 
rould  be  of  no  use,  as  my  writing  is  so  difficult  to 
ecipher. 

"  M7  poem*e  Epic,  and  k  meant  to  be 

Divided  Id  twelve  books,  each  book  containing 
With  lore  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  ma— 

A  Hat  of  anlpa,  and  captain*,  and  Ungi  reigning— 
New  characters,  fee.,  Ax. 

The  above  are  two  stanzas,  which  I  send  you  as  a 
rick  of  my  Babel,  and  by  which  you  can  judge  of 
he  texture  of  the  structure. 

"  In  writing  the  life  of  Sheridan,  never  mind  the 
ngry  lies  of  the  humbug  Whigs.  Recollect  that  he 
ras  an  Irishman  and  a  clever  fellow,  and  that  we 
lave  had  some  very  pleasant  days  with  him.  Don't 
orget  that  he  was  at  school  at  Harrow,  where,  in  my 
ime,  we  used  to  show  his  name — E.  B.  Sheridan, 
766— as  an  honor  to  the  walls.    Remember  ♦ 

•  *••••• 

>epend  upon  it  that  there  were  worse  folks  going, 
f  that  gang,  than  ever  Sheridan  was. 

"  What  did  Parr  mean  by  '  haughtiness  and  cold- 
less  ?  I  listened  to  him  with  admiring  ignorance, 
nd  respectful  silence.  What  more  could:  a  talker 
or  fame  have  ? — they  don't  like  to  be  answered.  It 
ras  at  Payne  Knight's  I  met  him,  where  he  gave  me 
aore  Greek  than  I  could  carry  away.  But  I  cer- 
ainly  meant  to  (and  did)  treat  him  with  the  most 
espectful  deference. 

"  I  wishyou  a  good  night  with  a  Venetian  bene- 
iction,  '  Benedetto  te,  e  la  terra  che  ti  fara !  '— 
May  you  be  blessed,  and  the  earth  which  you  will 
make  '—is  it  not  pretty  ?  Tou  would  think  it  still 
trettier  if  you  had  heard  it,  as  I  did  two  hours  ago, 
rom  the  fips  of  a  Venetian  girl,  with  large  black 
ves,  a  face  like  Faustina's,  and  the  figure  of  a 
luno— tall  and  energetic  as  a  Pythoness,  with 
yes  flashing,  and  her  dark  hair  streaming  in  the 
ooonlight— one  of  those  women  who  may  be  made 
jiv  thing.  I  am  sure  if  I  put  a  poniara  into  the 
land  of  this  one,  she  woula  plunge  it  where  I  told 
ter,— and  into  me,  if  I  offended  her.  I  like  this  kind 
if  animal,  and  am  sure  that  I  should  have  preferred 
dedea  to  any  woman  that  ever  breathed,  i  ou  may, 
►erhaps,  wonder  that  I  don't  in  that  case      • 

♦  •*♦*• 

\  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any 
hing,  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me, 
Then  I  stood  alone  upon  my  hearth,  with  my  house- 
lold  gods  shivered  around  me.*         •  •         • 

Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  it  ?  It 
las  comparatively  swallowed  up  in  me  every  other 
feeling,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth,  till 


a  tenfold  opportunity  offeas.  It  may  come  yet. 
There  are  others  more  to  be  blamed  than  *  * 
*  *,  and  it  is  on  these  that  my  eyes  are  fixed  un- 
ceasingly." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXH 

TO  MB.  MURRAY 

"Venice,  Sept.  34,1818. 

11  In  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-second  stanza  of 
canto  fourth,  the  stanza  runs  in  the  manuscript 

"  And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Ltfl  the  unbalanced  teak,  gnat  Nemesis  I 

and  not '  lost,  which  is  nonsense,  as  what  losing  a 
scale  means,  I  know  not ;  but  leaving  an  unbalanced 
scale,  or  a  scale  unbalanced,  is  intelligible.*  Correct 
this,  I  pray,— not  for  the  public,  or  the  poetry,  but  I 
do  not  choose  to  have  blunders  made  in  addressing 
any  of  the  deities  so  seriously  as  this  is  addressed. 

"  Yours,  &c. 
"  P.  S.  In  the  translation  from  the  Spanish,  alter 


to— 


"  In  increasing  squadron*  Saw, 
"  To  a  mighty  npudnm  grew. 


"  What  does  « thy  waters  toasted  them '  in  the 

canto  ?)     That  ts  not  me.f  Consult  the  MS.  always. 

(  "  I  have  written  the  first  canto  (one  hundred  and 

eighty  octave  stanzas)  of  a  poem  t  in  the  style  of 

Beppo,  and  have  Mazeppa  to  finish  besides. 

"  In  referring  to  the  mistake  in  stanza  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  desire 
that  in  future,  in  all  parts  of  my  writings  referring 
to  religion,  you  will  be  more  careful,  and  not  forget 
that  it  is  possible  that. in  addressing  the  Deity  a 
blunder  may  become  a  blasphemy;  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  suffer  such  infamous  perversions  of  my 
words  or  of  my  intentions. 

"  I  saw  the  canto  by  accident." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIH. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«Venkft,Jan.30,lSlf, 

"  The  opinions  which  I  have  asked  of  Mr.  Hob-  , 
house  and  others  were  with  regard  to  the  poetical 
merit,  and  not  as  to  what  they  may  think  due  to  the 
cant  of  the  day,  which  still  reads  the  Bath  Guide, 
Little's  Poems,  Prior,  and  Chaucer,  to  say  nothing 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  If  published,  publish  en- 
tire, with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions ;  or  you 
may  publish  anonymously,  or  not  at  all.  In  the  lat- 
ter  event,  print  fifty  on  my  account,  for  private  dis- 
tribution. "  Yours,  &c. 

" 1  have  written  to  Messrs.  Kinnaird  and  Hob- 
house,  to  desire  that  they  will  not  erase  more  than  I 
have  stated. 

"  The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  is  finished  in 
two  hundred  and  six  stanzas." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIV. 

TO  MR,  MURRAY. 

"  Venke,  Jan.  95, 1819, 

••  You  will  do  me  the  favor  to  print  privately  (for 
private  distribution)  fifty  copies  of   'Don  Juan.' 


•  Canceled  In  this  edioon. 
t  Tans  paae&ge  remain*  uneomc ad. 
tat  Don  Juan,  canto  h\,  auunm  rriM 
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The  list  of  the  men  to  whom  I  wish  it  to  be  presented. 
I  will  send  hereafter.  The  other  two  poems  had  best 
be  added  to  the  collective  edition :  I  do  not  approve 
of  their  being  published  separately.  Print  Don  Juan 
entire,  omitting,  of  course,  the  lines  on  Castlereagh, 
as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him.  I  have  a  sec- 
ond canto  ready,  which  will  be  sent  by-and-by.  By 
this  post,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  addressed 
to  your  care.  «« Tours,  Ac 

"  P.  S.  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  re- 
presentation ;  and  having  done  so,  it  is  idle  to  detail 
my  arguments  in  favor  of  my  own  self-love  and 
Poeshie  ;  but  I  protest.  If  the  poem  has  poetry,  it 
would  stand  ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  is  '  leather  and 
prunella,'  and  has  never  ret  affected  anv  human  pro- 
duction '  pro  or  con.'  Durness  is  the  only  annihilator 
in  such  cases.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despise 
it,  as  I  have  ever  done  all  its  other  finical  fashions, 
which  become  you  as  paint  became  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons. If  you  admit  this  prudery,  you  must  omit 
half  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second 
writers;*  in  short,  something  of  most  who  have 
written  before  Pope  and  are  worth  reading,  and  much 
of  Pope  himself.  Read  him — most  of  you  jfcm**— 
but  do — and  I  will  forgive  you;  though  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  would  be  that  you  would  burn  all 
I  have  ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched 
Claudians  of  the  day  (except  Scott  and  Crabbe), 
into  the  bargain.  I  wrong  Claudian,  who  was  a  poet, 
by  naming  Him  with  such  fellows ;  but  he  was  the 
'  ultimus  Romanorum,'  the  tail  of  the  comet,  and 
these  persons  are  the  tail  of  an  old  gown  cut  into  a 
waistcoat  for  lackey ;  but  being  both  tails,  I  have 
compared  one  with  the  other,  though  very  unlike, 
like  all  similes. f  I  write  in  a  passion  and  a  sirocco, 
and  I  was  up  till  six  this  morning  at  the  Carnival ; 
but  1  protest,  as  I  did  in  my  former  letter.** 


'Within  this  last  fortnight  I  have  : 
eltton  of  stoic 


indisposed  with  a  rebellion  of  stomach,  whkh  was1 
retain  nothing,  (liver,  I  suppose,)  and  an  buMfr 
or  fantasy,  not  to  be  able  to  eat  of  anv  thingiia 
relish  but  a  kind  of  Adriatic  fish  called 'soap. 
which  happens  to  be  the  most  indigestible  of  nana 
viands.  However,  within  these  last  two  dip.  I  a 
better,  and  very  truly  yours." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXTL 

TO  KB.  MURRAY. 

«v«*»,AH«,ta 
The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  wu  seats 
Saturday  last,  by  post,  in  four  packets,  two  of  ta 
and  two  of  three  sheets  each,  containing  in  all  t* 
hundred  and  seventeen  stanzas,  octave  aw*«* 
But  I  will  permit  no  curtailments,  except  tbos 
mentioned  about  Castlereagh  and      •     •    •   ' 

•  •  *You  shan't  make  canticles  of  w  fast* 
The  poem  will  please,  if  it  is  lively ;  if  H  h  rtapii 
it  will  fail :  but  I  will  have  none  of  ytrar  diaw. 
cutting  and  slashing.  If  you  please  yon  mar  pA.* 
anonymously :  it  will,  perhaps,  be  better;  t»tl«i> 
battle  my  way  against  them  all,  like  a  porcupiK 

"  So  you  and  Mr.  Foscolo,  &c,  want  me  to  rade 
take  what  you  call  a  *  great  work  ? '  an  Epic  F«a- 
I  suppose,  or  some  such  pyramid.  Ill  try  w»  *& 
thing;  I  hate  tasks.  And  then  'seven  or  «£• 
' "  God  send  us  all  well  this  dav  three  mca*. 


let  alone  years.      If  one's  years  can't  be  trt» 
employed  than    in   sweating    poesy,  «  •f3",^ 


LETTER  CCCLXXXV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Vnfae,  Frit.  1,  lBlt 

"  After  one  of  the  concluding  stansas  of  the  first 
canto  of  *  Don  Juan/  which  ends  with  (I  forget  the 
number)— 

"To  tare, 

wtmtb*  original  iadotf, 
A  oook,  ad— d  bad  picture,  and  worn  bu*,{ 

insert  the  following  stanza  :— 

"  Wlwt  an  tha  hope*  of  man,  4c 

"  I  have  written  to  you  several  letters,  some  with 
additions,  and  some  upon  the  subject  of  the  poem 
itself,  which  my  cursed  puritanical  committee  have 
protested  against  publishing.  But  we  will  circum- 
vent them  on  that  point.  I  have  not  yet  begun  to 
copy  out  the  second  canto,  which  is  finished,  from 
natural  laziness,  and  the  discouragement  of  the 
milk  and  water  they  have  thrown  upon  the  first.  I 
say  all  this  to  them  as  to  you,  that  is,  for  you  to  say 
to  them,  for  I  will  have  nothing  underhand.  If  they 
had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I  would  have 
acquiesced;  but  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then 
talk  to  me  about  morality — the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  the  word  from  any  body  who  was  not  a  rascal 
that  used  it  for  a  purpose.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
most  moral  of  poems ;  but  if  people  won't  discover 
the  moral,  that  is  their  fault  not  mine.  I  have  al- 
ready written  to  beg  that  in  any  case  you  will  print 
fifty  for  private  distribution.  I  will  send  you  the 
list  of  persons  to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent  afterward. 


1  See  Don  Juan,  canto  ir.t 


I  lalkapdaiadT 


better  be  a  ditcher.  And  works,  too  !^-is  Cb* 
Harold  nothing  ?  You  have  so  many « dime '  je**j 
is  it  nothing  to  have  written  a  human  one  ?  wtjsj 
any  of  your  worn-out  machinery.  Why,  man,  I .  «j* 
have  spun  the  thoughts  of  the  four  canto*  of  t§* 
poem  into  twenty,  had  I  wanted  to  bo©i-m*ke-** 
its  passion  into  as  many  modern  tragedies.  S** 
you  want  length,  you  shall  have  enough  of  ** 
for  III  make  fifty  cantos.* 

"  And  Foscolo,  too !  Why  docs  he  not  <to  *** 
thing  more  than  the  Letters  of  Otis,  and  •  «*£ 
and  pamphlets  ?  He  has  good  fifteen  years  ■*■ 
his  command  than  I  have :  what  has  he  done  ifltw 
time  ? — proved  his  genius,  doubtless*  bat  w*  »*■ 
its  fame,  nor  done  his  utmost.  .  . 

"  Besides,  I  mean  to  write  my  best  wort  ni» 
tan,  and  it  will  take  me  nine  years  more  w***-^ 
to  master  the  language ;  and  then  if  »T^Z  ^ 
and  I  exist  too,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  n*  J 
to  the  estimation  of  the  English  which  tot  tt»» 
let  them  calculate  what  it  is  worth,  Mo*  <*? 
insult  me  with  their  insolent  condescension- 

"  I  have  not  written  for  their  pleasure.  If  wfjj 

S leased,  it  is  that  they  chose  to  be  so;  I  haw  «J? 
attered  their  opinions,  nor  their  pride;  *f  *"b 
Neither  will  I  make  « Ladies*  books  •  «al  ***£ 
femine  e  la  plcbe.'+  I  have  written  from  the  nu 
of  my  mind,  from  passion,  from  impulse,  from**- 
motives,  but  not  for  their  « sweet  voices.' 

'« I  know  the  precise  worth  of  W^ 'PK* 
for  few  scribblers  have  had  more  of  it;  andtf  i*^ 
to  swerve  into  ttasir  paths,  I  could  retain  *«£ 
sume  it.  But  I  neither  love  ye,  nor  f*ar1'*W 
though  I  buy  with  ye,  and  sell  with  ye,  1 .mil  **£ 
eat  with  ye,  drink  with  ye,  nor  pray  with  jt.  *g 
made  me,  withotit  my  search,  a  spedes ^njj 
idol ;  they,  without  reason  or  judgment,  ^T^, 
caprice  or  their  good  pleasure,  threw  downt»  ^ 
from  its  pedestal :  it  was  not  broken  ^"P!,*- 
and  they  would,  it  seems,  again  replace  it,—*1 
shall  not.  .    ^ju^s 

"  You  ask  about  my  health :  about  the  WP£ 
of  the  year  I  was  in  a  state  of  great  n***^ 


lotto*. 


Mi 


fended  by  suoh  debility  of  stomach  that  nothing 
emained  upon  it ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  reform  017 
war  of  life,'  which  was  conducting  me  from  the 
yellow  leaf*  to  the  ground,  with  all  deliberate 
peed.  I  am  better  in  nealth  and  morals,  and  very 
nuch  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  read  Hodgson's  *  Friends.'  *  * 
*  •  He  is  right  in  defending  Pope  against  the 
isstard  pelicans  of  the  poetical  winter  day,  who  add 
osult  to  their  parricide  by  sucking  the  blood  of  the 
larent  of  English  real  poetry— poetry  without  fault 
-and  then  spurning  the  bosom  which  fed  them." 


LETTEE  CCCLXXXVH. 
to  m  BnrroB  of  oalignahi's  mbmhkgkb, 


'Sib, 


« Veafee,  April  37,1819, 


'  In  various  numbers  of  your  journal,  I  have  seen 
mentioned  a  work  entitled  '  the  Vampire/  with  the 
ddition  of  my  name  as  that  of  the  author.  I  am 
lot  the  author,  and  never  heard  of  the  work  in 
uestion  until  now.  In  a  more  recent  paper  I  per- 
eive  a  formal  annunciation  of  '  the  Vampire,*  with 
be  addition  of  an  account  of  my  '  residence  on  the 
sland  of  Mitylene/  an  island  which  I  have  occa- 
ionally  sailed  by  in  the  course  of  travelling  some 
ears  ago  through  the  Levant— and  where  I  should 
tave  no  objection  to  reside,  but  where  I  have  never 
et  resided.  Neither  of  these  performances  are  mine, 
nd  I  presume  that  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  ungracious 
0  request  that  you  will  favor  me  by  contradicting 
he  advertisement  to  which  I  allude.  If  the  book 
s  clever,  it  would  be  base  to  deprive  the  real  writer, 
rhoevex  he  may  be,  of  his  honors ;  and  if  stupid,  I 
lesire  the  responsibility  of  nobody's  dulness  but  my 
wn.  You  will  excuse  the  trouble  I  give  you ;  the 
mputation  is  of  no  great  importance,  and  as  long 
a  it  was  confined  to  surmises  and  reports,  I 
hould  have  received  it,  as  I  received  many  others, 
a  silence.  But  the  formality  of  a  public  adver- 
tsement  of  a  book  I  never  wrote,  ana  a  residence 
rhere  I  never  resided,  is  a  little  too  much ;  particn- 
irly  as  I  have  no  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  one, 
or  the  incidents  of  the  other.  I  have  besides, 
personal  dislike  to  'Vampires/  and  the  little 
cauaintance  I  have  with  them  would  by  no  means 
lduce  me  to  divulge  their  secrets.  You  did  me 
mch  less  injury  by  your  paragraphs  about  *  my  de- 
otion '  and  'abandonment  of  society  for  the  sake  of 
jligion/  which  appeared  in  your  Messenger  during 
tat  Lent,  all  of  which  are  not  founded  on  fact,  but 
ou  see  I  do  not  contradict  them,  because  they  are 
lerely  personal,  whereas  the  others  in  some  degree 
racern  the  reader.  You  will  oblige  me  by  comply- 
ig  with  my  reouest  of  contradiction — I  assure  you 
lat  I  know  notning  of  the  work  or  works  in  question, 
ad  have  the  honor  to  be  (as  the  correspondents  to 
[agazines  say)  '  your  constant  reader/  and  very 
"  Obt.  humble  servt., 

"  Bybon." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVin. 

TO  KB.  XVBBAT. 

-  V«fc«,  May  U,  Wit. 

•  •*•«* 

"  I  hare  got  your  extract,  and  the  « Vampire/*  I 
9ed  not  say  it  is  not  mine.  There  is  a  rule  to  go 
r:  you  are  my  publisher,  (till  we  quarrel,)  and 
hat  is  not  published  by  you  is  not  written  by  me. 

•  •  *>  •  ♦  ♦ 


1  By  Doctor  Pofldort. 


"  Next  week  I  aet  out  for  Romagna— at  least  U 
all  probability.  You  had  better  go  on  whh  the 
publications,  without  waiting  to  hear  farther,  for  I 
nave  other  things  in  my  head.  *  Mazeppa '  and  the 
'  Ode '  separate? — what  think  you  ?  Juan  anony* 
move,  without  the  dedication;  for  I  won't  be  shabby, 
and  attack  Southey  under  cloud  of  night. 

«  Yours  ftc." 


In  another  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Vampire, 
are  the  following  particulars. 

LETTER  CCCLXXXIX. 

TO  MB.  MT7BBAT. 

The  story  of  8heUey's  agitation  is  true,*  I 
can't  tell  what  seised  him,  for  he  don't  want  courage. 
He  was  once  with  me  in  a  gale  of  wind,  in  a  small 
boat,  right  under  the  rocks  between  Meillerie  and 
St.  Oingo.  We  were  five  in  the  boat—a  servant, 
two  boatmen,  and  ourselves.  The  sail  was  mis- 
managed, and  the  boat  was  filling  fast.  He  can't 
swim. .  I  stripped  off  my  coat,  made  him  strip  off 
his,  and  take  hold  of  an  oar,  telling  him  that  I 
thought  (being  myself  an  expert  swimmer)  I  could 
save  him,  if  he  would  not  straggle  when  I  took 
hold  of  him— unless  we  got  smashed  against  the 
rocks,  which  were  high  and  sharp,  with  an  awk- 
ward surf  on  them  at  that  minute.  We  were  then 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  the  boat 
in  peril.  He  answered  me,  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness, « that  he  had  no  notion  of  being  saved,  and 
that  I  would  have  enough  to  do  to  save  myself,  and 
begged  not  to  trouble  me.'  Luckily,  the  boat 
righted,  and,  bailing,  we  got  round  a  point  into  St. 
Qingo,  where  the  inhabitants  came  down  and  em* 
braced  the  boatmen  on  their  escape,  the  wind  hav- 
ing been  high  enough  to  tear  up  some  huge  trees 
from  the  Alps  above  us,  as  we  saw  next  day. 

"  And  yet  the  same  Shelley,  who  was  as  cool  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  in  such  circumstances,  (of 
which  I  am  no  jud^e  myself,  as  the  chance  of  swim- 
ming naturally  gives  self-possession  when  near 
shore,)  certainly  had  the  fit  of  fantasy  which  Poli- 
dori  describes,  though  not  exactly  as  he  describes  it. 

"The  story  of  the  agreement  to  write  the  ghost- 
books  is  true ;  but  the  ladies  are  not  sisters.     *    * 

•  ♦•••• 

Mary  Godwin  (now  Mrs.  Shelley Xjrrote  Franken- 
stein, which  vou  have  reviewed,  thinking  it  Shel- 
ley's. Methinka  it  is  a  wonderful  book  for  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  not  nineteen,  indeed,  at  that  time.  I  en 
close  you  the  beginning  of  mine,t  by  which  yon  will 
see  how  far  it  resembles  Mr.  Colburn's  publication. 
If  you  choose  to  publish  it,  you  may,  ttatmg  why. 


and  with  such  explanatory  proem  as  you  please.  I 
never  went  on  with  it,  as  vou  will  perceive  by  the 
date.  I  began  it  in  an  old  account-book  of  Miss 
Milbanke's,  which  I  kept,  because  it  contained  the 
word  « Household/  written  by  her  twice  on  the  in- 
side blank  page  of  the  covers,  being  the  only  two 
scraps  I  have  m  the  world  in  her  writing,  except  her 
name  to  the  deed  of  separation.  Her  letters  I  sent 
back,  except  those  of  the  quarrelling  correspond- 
ence, and  tnose,  being  documents,  are  placed  in  the 


•  Tbb*toey,aagtvanlnthePrc&c«  to  the  ••  Vampire, M  mMmf 
"  It  appear*  that  one  evening  Lord  B*  Mr.  P.  B.  Shelley,  two  tadiea,  and 
the  gentleman  bafere  allwied  to,  after  having  peraeed  a  German  work  called 
Pkaaaumaforia,  tegan  relating  gnoet  storke,  when  hb  lordabrp  barfag 
netted  the  beginning  of  Chrhtabel,  then  unpuoriahed,  the  wheel  took  » 
atreng  a  hold  of  Mr.  Shelky't  mind,  tint  he  eoddenly  Muted  op,  aad  ran 
out  of  the  room.  The  phyikfan  and  Lord  Byron  followed,  aad  dhuninS 
him  leaning  again*  a  mantle- piaos,  wfta  cold  drop  of  penphadon  tricking 
down  Bfa  be*.  After  having  given  him  ■oraetntng  to  refieah  hfcn,  open 
knotting  lata  the  cauaa  of  hi*  alarm,  Ihry  fbond  that  Us  arid  bnaftMftlea 
having  pictured  to  him  the  boaon  of  one  of  the  batten  with  evea,  (  vhk*  waa 
reported  or  a  lady  in  lbs  neighborhood  where  ha  SvedJ  ha  van  efaugad  to 

we  the  room  in  order  to  deatroy  the  imp  nadpit. " 

\  See  Fragment. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


hands  of  a  third  person,  with  copies  of  several  of 
my  own ;  so  that  I  hare  no  kind  of  memorial  what- 
ever of  her,  but  these  two  words, — and  her  actions. 
I  have  torn  the  leaves  containing  the  part  of  the 
tale  oat  of  the  took,  and  enclose  them  with  this 
sheet.  •««••*•• 

*♦  What  do  vou  mean  ?  First,  yon  seem  hurt  by 
my  letter,  ana  then,  in  your  next,  you  talk  of  its 
'power.'  and  so  forth.  « This  is  a  d— d  blind  story, 
Jack ;  bat  never  mind,  go  on.'  You  may  be  sure  I 
said  nothing  on  purpote  to  plague  you,  but  if  you 
will  put  me  '  in  a  frenzy,  I  will  never  call  you  Jack 
again.'  I  remember  nothing  of  the  epistle  at 
present. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Polidori's  Diary  t  Why, 
I  defy  him  to  say  any  thing  about  mc,  but  he  is 
welcome.  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  me  with  on 
his  score,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  that  is  not 
his  own  opinion.  But  why  publish  the  name  of  the 
two  girls  ?  and  in  such  a  manner  ?— what  a  blun- 
dering piece  of  exculpation :  He  asked  Pictet,  &c. , 
to  dinner,  and  of  course  was  left  to  entertain  them. 
I  went  into  society  solely  to  present  him,  (as  I  told 
bun,)  that  he  might  return  into  good  company  if  he 
chose ;  it  was  the  best  thing  for  his  youth  and  cir- 
cumstances: for  myself,  I  had  done  with  society, 
and,  having  presented  him,  withdrew  to  mv  own 
•  way  of  life.'  It  is  true  that  I  returned  without 
****$*%  Lady  Dalrymple  Hamilton's,  because  I  saw 
it  fulL  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Hervey  (she  writes 
novels)  fainted  at  my  entrance  into  Copet,  and  then 
came  back  again.  On  her  fainting,  the  Duchcsse  de 
Broglie  exclaimed,  « This  is  too  much  at  sixty-five 
years  of  age!'  I  never  gave  the  •Englishman 
opportunity  of  avoiding  me,  but  I  trust  that  if  ever 
I  do,  they  will  seise  it.  With  regard  to  Maseppa 
and  the  Ode,  vou  may  join  or  Separate  them,  as  you 
please,  from  the  two  cantos. 

"Don't  suppose  I  want  to  put  you  out  of  humor. 
I  have  a  great  rc«pect  for  your  good  and  irentle- 

minlw/iH.U^.w.    -...J «. _ " i    -  .  °  »    .  . 


manly  qualities,  and  return  your  personal  friendship 
toW*™  aw;  and  although  I  think  you  a  little 
■polled  by  « villainous  company,'— wits,  persons  of 
humor  about  town,  authors,  and  fashionables,  to- 
gether, with  your  « I  am  just  going  to  call  at  Carlton 
House,  are  you  walking  that  way?*— I  say,  not- 
withstanding 'pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the 
musical  glasses,'  you  deserve  and  possess  the  es- 
teem of  those  whose  esteem  is  worth  having,  and  of 
none  more  (however  useless  it  may  be)  than  yours 
very  truly,  &c.  r 

41  P.  S.  Make  my  respects  to  Mr.  Gifford.    I 

perfectly  aware  that  *  Don  Juan '  must  set  us  all  by 

♦K  A  asms      !».*  aL.x  ! -a  .  .  ,       J 

r  beginning. 

oo,  against 

^^tt        ,, —.amy hands 


of  reference  to  Hothouse's  travels,  m  canto  seam1 
and  you  will  put  as  motto  to  the  whole— 


"A  few  days  ago  I  sent  you  all  I  know  of  Pot 
dori's  Vampire.  He  may  do,  say,  or  write  whit  to 
pleases,  but  I  wish  he  would  not  attribute  to  me  ka 
own  compositions.  If  he  has  any  thing  of  mist  2 
his  possession,  the  manuscript  will  pat  it  beyosi 
controversy ;  but  I  scarcely  think  that  any  oue'trisi 
knows  me  would  believe  the  thing  in  the  &g 
to  be  mine,  even  if  they  saw  it  in  ray  oirnl 
glyphics. 

"I  write  to  Jou  in  the  agonies  of  a  sirocco,  wikh 
annihilates  me ;  and  I  have  been  fool  enough  a 
do  four  things  since  dinner,  which  are  as  well  edi- 
ted in  very  hot  weather:  firstly,  ••••;  secoaLV, 
to  play  at  billiards  from  ten  to  twelve,  onder  th§ 
influence  of  lighted  lamps,  that  doubled  the  hat 
thirdly,  to  go  afterward  into  a  red-hot  conTersacMf 
of  the  Countess  Benzoni's;  and  foarthlr,  to  begs 
this  letter  at  three  in  the  morning :  but  bong  begia. 
it  must  be  finished. 

"  Ever  very  truly  and  affectionately  josh, 

"B. 
"  P.  S.  I  petition  for  tooth-brushes,  powder,  vets- 
nesia,  Macassar  oil,  (or  Russia,)  the  sashes,  aad& 
Nl.  Wraxall's  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Times.  I  vast 
besides,  a  bull-dog,  a  terrier,  and  two  Newfotmdk^ 
dogs ;  and  I  want  (is  it  Buck  s  ?)  a  life  of  Rx& 
Third,  advertised  by  Longman,  long,  long,  km  age: 
I  asked  for  it  at  least  three  years  since,  See  !«*• 
man's  advertisement." 


LETTER   CCCXCI. 

TO  MB.   HOFPXXIL 


LETTER  CCCXC. ' 

TO  MB,  XUBJtAY. 

"VraiM.MaySS.iai*. 

•  I  have  received  no  proofs  by  the  last  post,  mad 
•&aU  probably  have  quitted  Venice  before  the  arrival 
of  the  next.  There  wanted  a  few  stanxas  to  the 
termination  of  canto  first  in  the  last  proof:  the  next 
will,  I  presume,  contain  them,  and  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  canto  second ;  but  it  will  be  idle  to  wait 
for  farther  answers  from  me,  as  I  have  directed  that 
my  letters  wait  for  my  return,  (perhaps  in  a  month, 
and  probably  so ;)  therefore  do  not  wait  for  farther 
advice  from  me.  You  may  as  well  talk  to  the  wind, 
and  better— for  it  will  at  least  convey  your  accents 
a  little  farther  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
gone  j  whereas  /  shall  neither  echo  nor  acquiesce  in 
'exquisite  reasons/    Toi  may  omit  the  note 


"  A  journey  in  an  Italian  June  is  a  conscript; 
and  if  I  was  not  the  most  constant  of  men,  I  sb*tt 
now  be  swimming  from  the  lido,  instead  of  ask- 
ing in  the  dust  of  Padua.  Should  there  be  fcttes 
from  England,  let  them  wait  my  return.  AaUa 
look  at  my  house  and  (not  lands,  bat)  waters,  w 
scold;— -and  deal  out  the  moneys  to  Edgeoosi** 
with  an  air  of  reluctance  and  a  shake  of  the  hewfr- 
and  put  queer  questions  to  him— end  turnup*® 
nose  when  he  answers. 

"  Make  my  respects  to  the  Consoless—ind  tout 
Chevalier— and  to  Scotin— and  to  all  the  wwatoad 
countesses  of  our  acquaintance. 
4 '  And  believe  me  ever 

"  Your  disconsolate  and  afieetionite,  ftc" 


LETTER  CCOTCIL 

TO  MR.  HOPPCTSS. 

"lam  at  length  joined  to  Bologna, wh«e I ■ 
settled  like  a  sausage,  and  shall  be  broiled  like  0* 
if  this  weather  continues.  Will  you. thank  M* 
galdo  on  my  part  for  the  Ferrara  aesosintia* 
which  was  a  very  agreeable  one,  I  stayed  two  *« 
at  Ferrara,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  Oet* 
Mosti.  and  the  little  the  shortness  of  the  trewF* 
mitted  me  to  see  of  his  family.  I  went  to  hb  «*" 
versaxione,  which  is  very  far  superior  to  tnT*** 
of  the  kind  at  Venice— the  women  almost  ill  7*4 
—several  pretty— and  the  men  courteous  and  dewj* 
The  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  is  young,  lately  ■*" 


led,  and  wfck  ehflt,  appeared  very  pretty  by  candle* 
ight,  (I  did  not  aee  iter  by  day,)  pleasing  in  her 
oanners,  and  very  lady-like,  or  thorough-bred,  at 
re  call  it  in  England, — a  kind  of  thing  which  re- 
ninds  one  of  a  racer,  an  antelope,  or  an  Italian 
jeyhoun<L  She  aeema  very  fond  of  her  husband, 
rho  is  amiable  and  accomplished ;  he  has  been  in 
England  two  or  three  times,  and  is  young.  The 
ister,  a  Countess  somebody — I  forget  what — (they 
re  both  Maffei  by  birth,  and  Veronese  of  course )-- 
s  a  lady  of  more  display ;  she  sings  and  plays  di- 
inely;  but  I  thought  she  was  a  d— d  long  time 
bout  it  Her  likeness  to  Madame  Flahant  (Miss 
lercer  that  was)  is  something  quite  extraordinary. 

"  I  had  but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  these  people,  and 
hall  not  probably  see  them  again ;  but  I  am  very 
Mich  obliged  to  Mengaldo  for  letting  me  see  them 
t  all.  Whenever  I  meet  with  any  thing  agreeable 
a.  this  world,  it  surprises  me  so  much,  and  pleases 
ic  so  much,  (when  my  passions  are  not  interested 
nc  way  or  the  other,)  tnat  I  go  on  wondering  for  a 
reek  to  come.  I  feel,  too,  in  great  admiration  of 
he  Cardinal  Legate's  red  stockings. 

"  I  found,  too,  such  a  pretty  epitaph  in  the  Cer- 
osa  cemetery,  or  rather  two :  one 


•MutklLoift 


he  other, 


rhat  was  all :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  two 
nd  three  words  comprise  and  compress  all  that  can 
te  said  on  the  subject,— and  then,  in  Italian,  they 
ire  absolute  music.  They  contain  doubt,  hope,  and 
lumility;  nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the 
implora '  and  the  modesty  of  the  request ; — they 


hurchyard  in  your  time,  let  me  hare  the  *  implora 
»ace,'  and  nothing  else,  for  my  epitaph.    I  never 


net  with  any,  ancient  or  modern,  tnat  pleased  me  a 
enth  part  so  much. 

"  In  about  a  day  or  two  after  you  receive  this  iet- 
er,  I  will  thank  you  to  desire  Edgecombe  to  pre- 
pare for  my  return.    I  shall  go  back  to  Venice  before 

village  on  the  Brenta.  I  shall  stay  but  a  few  days 
a  Bologna.  I  am  just  going  out  to  see  sights,  but 
hall  not  present  my  introductory  letters  lor  a  day 
x  two,  till  I  have  run  over  again  the  place  and  pic- 
ures;  nor  perhaps  at  all,  if  I  find  that  I  have 
ooks  and  sights  enough  to  do  without  the  inhabit- 
nts.  After  that,  I  shall  return  to  Venice,  where 
ou  may  expect  me  about  the  eleventh,  or  perhaps 
ooner.  Fray  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to  Men- 
aldo;  my  respects  to  the  Consuless,  and  to  Mr. 
•cott 

"  I  hope  my  daughter  is  welL 

"  Ever  yours,  and  truly. 

"  P.  S.  I  went  over  the  Ariosto  MS.,  &c,  &c, 
gain  at  Ferrara,  with  the  castle,  and  cell,  and 
ouse,  &c,  &c. 

"  One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me  if  I  knew  '  Lord 
lyron,'  an  acquaintance  of  his  now  at  Naples, 
old  him  'NoT  which  was  true  both  ways ;  for  I 
new  not  an  impostor,  and,  in  the  other,  no  one 
nows  himself.  He  stared  when  told  that  I  was 
the  real  Simon  Pure.'  Another  asked  me  if  I  had 
ot  translated  '  Tasso.'  You  see  what/om*  is !  how 
ccuraie  !  how  boundless  !  I  don't  know  how  others 
?el,  but  I  am  always  the  lighter  and  the  better 
x>ked  on  when  I  have  got  rid  of  mine ;  it  sits  on 
le  like  armor  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  champion ;  and 
got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attend- 
nt  babble,  by  answering,  that  I  had  not  translated 
'asso,  tut  a  namsesake  had ;  and  by  the  blessing  of 
leaven,  I  looked  so  little  like  a  poet,  that  every 
ody  believed  ma." 


LETTBK  COCXCm. 


TO  MB,  MU&RAY. 


•«adagw,JiM9T,ISia, 

"Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  I  wrote  to  him  a  few 
days  ago  from  Ferrara.  It  will  therefore  be  idle  in 
him  or  you  to  wait  for  any  farther  answers  or  returns 
of  proofs  from  Venice,  aa  I  have  directed  that  no 
English  letters  be  sent  after  me.  The  publication 
can  be  proceeded  in  without,  and  I  am  already  sick 
of  your  remarks,  to  which  I  think  not  the  least  at- 
tention ought  to  be  paid. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse,  that  since  I  wrote  to  him. 

had  availed  myself  of  my  Ferrara  letters,  ana 
found  the  society  much  younger  and  better  there 
than  at  Venice.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
little  the  shortness  of  my  stay  permitted  me  to  see 
of  the  Oonfaloniere  Count  Mosti,  and  his  family 
and  friends  in  general. 

"  I  have  been  picture-gazing  this  morning  at  the 
famous  Domenicnino  and  Guilo,  both  of  which  an 
superlative.  I  afterward  went  to  the  beautiful  cem- 
etery of  Bologna,  beyond  the  walls,  and  found,  be- 
sides the  superb  burial-ground,  an  original  of  a 
custode,  who  reminded  one  of  the  grave-digger  in 
Hamlet.  He  has  a  collection  of  capuchins'  skulls, 
labeled  on  the  forehead,  and  taking  down  one  of 
them,  said,  'This  was  Brother  Desiderio  Berro, 
who  died  at  forty— one  of  my  best  friends.  I  begged 
his  head  of  his  brethren  after  his  decease,  and  they 
gave  it  me.  I  put  it  in  lime,  and  then  boiled  it. 
Here  it  is,  teeth  and  all,  in  excellent  preservation. 
He  was  the  merriest,  cleverest  fellow  I  ever  knew. 
Wherever  he  went  he  brought  joy ;  and  whenever 
any  one  wa!  melancholy,  the  sight  of  him  was 
enough  to  make  him  cheerful  again.  He  walked  so 
actively,  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  dancer- 
he  joked—- he  laughed— oh !  he  was  such  a  Frate  as 
I  never  saw  before,  nor  ever  shall  again ! ' 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  himself  planted  all  the 
cypresses  in  the  cemetery ;  that  he  had  the  greatest 
attachment  to  them  and  to  his  dead  people ;  that 
since  1801  they  had  buried  fifty-three  thousand  per- 
sons. In  showing  some  older  monuments,  there 
was  that  of  a  Roman  girl  of  twenty,  with  a  bust  by 
Bernini.  She  was  a  princess  Barlorini,  dead  two 
centuries  ago :  he  said,  that  on  opening  her  grave, 
they  had  found  her  hair  complete,  and  «  as  yellow 
as  gold.'  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased 
me  more  than  the  more  splendi4  monuments  at 
Bologna;  for  instance— 


•ftfaftMLdfl 
Implonptee;' 


Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?  Those  few 
words  say  all  that  can  be  said  or  sought ;  the  dead 
had  had  enough  of  life ;  all  they  wanted  was  rest, 
and  this  they  implore !  There  is  all  the  helpless- 
ness, and  humble  hope,  and  deathlike  prayer,  that 
can  arise  from  the  grave — '  implora  pace.'  I  hope 
whoever  may  survive  me,  and  shall  see  me  put  in 
the  foreigners'  burying-ground  at  the  Lido,  within 
the  fortress  by  the  Adriatic,  will  see  those  two  words, 
and  no  more,  put  over  me.  I  trust  they  won't  think 
of  '  pickling,  and  bringing  me  home  to  Clod  or 
Blunderbuss  HaH'  I  am  sure  my  bones  would  not 
rest  in  an  English  grave,  or  my  clay  mix  with  the 
earth  of  that  country.  I  believe  the  thought  would 
drive  me  mad  on  my  death-bed,  could  I  suppose  that 
any  of  my  friends  would  be  base  enough  to  convey 
my  carcass  back  to  your  soil.— I  would  not  even  feed 
your  worms,  if  I  could  help  it. 

"  So,  as  Shakspeare  says  of  Mowbray,  the  ban* 
ished  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  at  Venice,  (seal 
Richard  2d,)  that  he,  after  fighting 


BYBOIT8  WORKS. 


T*  I**/,  *■«««■,  at  PMMtfm 


M Before  I  left  Venice,  I  had  returned  to youyour 
late,  and  Mr.  Uobhouse's,  sheets  of  Juan.  Don't 
watt  for  farther  answers  from  me,  but  address  yours 
to  Veniee,  at  usual.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own 
movements ;  I  may  return  there  in  a  few  days,  or 
not  for  some  time.  All  this  depends  on  circum 
stances.  I  left  Mr.  Hoppner  very  well.  My  daugh- 
ter AUegra  was  well  too,  and  is  growing  pretty ;  her 
hair  is  growing  darker,  and  her  eyes  are  blue.  Her 
tamper  and  her  ways,  Mr.  Hoppner  says,  are  like 
mine,  as  well  as  her  features :  she  will  make,  in  that 
ease,  a  manageable  young  lady. 

"  I  hare  never  heard  any  thing  of  Ada,  the  little 
Blectra  of  my  Myeens.  *  •  •  ♦.  But 
there  will  some  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should 
not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  Romilly* 
shivered,  who  was  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that 
man  was  doing  his  worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family, 
tree,  branch,  and  blossoms— when,  after  taking  my 
retainer,  he  went  over  to  them—when,  he  was 
bringing  desolation  on  my  hearth,  and  destruction 
on  my  household  godsf— did  he  think  that,  in  less 
than  three  years,  a  natural  event— a  severe,  domes- 
tic, but  an  expected  and  common  calamity— would 
layhis  carcass  in  a  cross  road,  or  stamp  his  name  in 
a  Verdict  of  Lunacy !  Did  he  (who  in  his  sexa- 
genary •  *  *)  reflect  or  consider  what  my  feel- 
fags  must  have  been,  when  wife,  and  child,  and 
sister,  and  name,  and  fame,  and  country,  were  to  be 
my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar— and  this  at  a  moment 
wnen  my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embar- 
rassed, and  my  mind  had  been  shaken  Dy  many  kinds 
of  disappointment— while  I  was  vet  young,  and 
might  have  reformed  what  might  be  wrong  in  my 
conduct,  and  retrieved  what  was  perplexing  in  my 
affairs !  But  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  •  •  •  *. 
What  a  long  letter  I  have  scribbled ! 

"  Tours,  Ac. 

"  P.  S.  Here,  as  in  Greece,  they  strew  flowers 
on  the  tombs.  I  saw  a  quantity  of  rose-leaves, 
and  entire  roses,  scattered  over  the  graves  at  Fer- 
rara.  It  has  the  most  pleasing  effect  you  can  im- 
agine." 


LETTER  CCCXCIV. 


at)  in  a  soaeh  and  six  hweni.  The  fret  i__ 
be,  that  he  is  completely  povenud  by  her-Hfoitk 
matter,  so  am  I.  The  people  here  don't  kaovwb: 
to  make  of  us,  as  he  had  the  character  of  jealsw? 
with  all  his  wives— this  is  the  third.  He  »  fr 
richest  of  the  Ravennese,  by  their  own  aeewnt> 
2-  not  popular  among  them. 


TO  MB.  HOPPKBR. 


»(jM»M,18!i. 


"*  1  wrote  to  you  from  Padua,  and  from  Bologna, 
and  since  from  Ravenna.  I  find  my  situation  very 
agreeable,  but  want  my  horses  very  much,  there  be- 
ing good  riding  in  the  environs.  I  can  fix  jio  time 
for  my  return  to  Venice— it  may  be  soon  or  late— -or 
not  at  all— it  all  depends  on  the  Donna.J  whom  I 
found  very  seriously  in  bed  with  a  cough  and  spit- 
ting blood,  &c,  all  of  which  has  subsided.   • 

•  •  •  •  •  e 

I  found  all  the  people  here  firmly  persuaded  that 
she  would  never  recover ;— they  were  mistaken,  how- 
ever. 

"My  letters  were  useful  as  far  as  I  employed 
them,  and  I  like  b->th  the  place  and  people,  though 
I  don't  trouble  the  latter  more  than  I  can  help. — 
She  manages  very  well—       •  •  • 

♦  ee  •  e  • 

but  if  I  come  away  with  a  stiletto  in  my  gixsard 
some  fine  afternoon,  I  shall  not  be  astonished.  I 
can't  make  Aim  out  at  all— he  visits  me  frequently, 
and  takes  me  out  (like  Whittington,  the  Lord  May- 


Now  do,  pray,  send  off  Augustine,  and  carriage  d 
cattle,  to  Bologna,  without  fail  or  delay, « I  iaE 
loose  my  remaining  shred  of  senses.  Don't  fce§« 
this.  My  coming,  going,  and  every  thing  depeei 
upon  hbr  entirely,  just  as  Mrs.  Hoppner  (to  vaa 
I  remit  my  reverences)  said  in  the  true  spirit  of  fe- 
male prophecy. 

"  Tou  are  but  a  shabby  fellow  not  to  ban  w> 
ten  before.  "  And  I  am  truly  yours,  &V 


LETTER  CCCXCV. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


"  The  letters  have  been  forwarded  from  Tens, 
but  I  trust  that  you  will  not  have  waited  for  ortie 
alterations — I  will  make  none.  Yon  ask  me » 
spare  Romilly— ask  the  worms.  His  doit  cansJff 
nothing  from  the  truth  being  spoken-sad  it 
could,  how  did  he  behave  to  met  You  may  uttw 
the  wind,  which  will  carry  the  sound— ud  to  ® 
caves,  which  will  echo  you — but  not  to  me,  osj* 
subject  of  a  *  *  •  who  wronged  me-*ke«* 
dead  or  alive. 

*•  I  have  no  time  to  return  you  the  proofe-p* 
lish  without  them.  I  am  glad  you  think  the  poo? 
good ;  and  as  to  *  thinking  of  the  effect,'  think  j* 
of  the  sale,  and  leave  me  to  pluck  the  porcspi** 
who  may  point  their  quills  at  you. 

"  I  have  been  here  (at  Ravenna)  these  tow**** 
having  left  Venice  a  month  ago ;— I  came  to «  »J 
'Arnica/  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  has  teesti* 
still  continues,  very  unwell.    •         •       * 
e  •  e  e  •       • 

She  is  only  twenty  years  old,  but  riot  of ifWf*** 
stitution.  •  •  •         *       * 

She  has  a  perpetual  cough,  and  an  arts****" 
fever,  but  bears  up  most  oaUcmtly  in  every  s**" 
the  word.    Her  husband  (this  is  his  thW  **)■ 
the  richest  noble  of  Ravenna,  and  almost  «*J 
magna ;  he  is  also  not  the  youngest,  being  4**? 
of  threescore,  but  in  good  preservatioa.  J~\3 
will  appear  strange  to  you,  who  do  not  JJt0?! 
the  meridian  morality,  nor  our  way  of  life  » '  T? 
respects,  and  I  cannot  at  present  expound  veer 
ference ;— but  you  would  find  it  much  the  »** 
these  parts.    At  Faenza  there  is  Lord  •,,trJ 
an  opera  girl ;  and  at  the  inn  in  the  same  ton  s 
Neapolitan  Prince,  who  serves  the  wife  of  the  i£ 
faloniere  of  that  city.    I  am  on  duty  her*-90  J* 
*  Cosi  fan  tuttt  e  tut**.'  „     _ 

I  have  my  horses  here,  soeUfe  u  «£"  £ 
riage,  and  ridfe  or  drive  every  day  in  the  "■Jtvi. 
Pineta,  the  scene  of  Boccaccuh  novel  *» J* 
den's  fable  of  Honoria,  &e.t  &c;  **&l!?Jr 
Dama every  day  ••••••;  butl  feel  sew** 

uneasy  about  her  health,  which  B«ems  v«7|^ 
rious.  In  losing  her,  I  should  lose  a  being  ** 
run  great  risks  on  my  account,  and  J*0"^^. 
every  reason  to  love— but  I  must  not  think^rl 
sible.  I  do  not  know  what  I  sWfl*  do  rf  * 5 
but  I  ought  to  blow  my  brains  out—and  I  Mf* 
I  should.  Her  husband  is  a  very  poK*  I**S 
but  I  wish  he  would  not  carry  me  out  in  a»  "- 
and  six  like  Whittington  and  his  cat  ... 

•'You  ask  me  if  f  mean  to  continue  Doo^ 
fto.    How  should  I  know  ?    What  eMO****** 


LBTTS01& 


10  yOTl  nV£  me,  au  Ox  you,  With  TOUT 

midery?— publish  me  two  cantot,  and  then  yon  will 
tee.  I  desired  Mr.  KinnaJrd  to  apeak  to  yon  on  a 
ittle  matter  of  bnaineaa ;  either  he  haa  not  spoken, 
nr  you  hare  not  answered.  Ton  are  a  pretty  pair, 
rat  I  will  be  even  with  yon  both.  I  perceive  that 
tfr.  Hobhonse  has  been  challenged  by  Major  Cart- 
rright.— Is  the  Major  «  so  cunning  of  fence  ?  ' — 
rhy  did  not  they  light  ?— they  ought. 

"Yours,  Ac." 


LETTER  COCXCVI. 
TO  MR.  HomrsB. 

•«  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  Madame's.  I 
rill  answer  it  directly.  Will  you  recollect  whether 
'.  did  not  consign  to  you  one  or  two  receipts  of 
dadame  Moeenigo's  for  house-rent— (I  am  not  sure 
»f  this,  but  think  I  did— if  not,  they  will  be  in  my 
Irawers) — and  will  you  desire  Mr.  Dorville*  to  have 
he  goodness  to  see  if  Edgecombe  has  receipts  to  all 
rayments  hitherto  made  by  him  on  my  account,  and 
hat  there  are  no  debts  at  Venice  ?  On  your  answer, 
;  shall  send  order  of  farther  remittance  to  carry  on 
ny  household  expenses,  as  my  present  return  to 
Venice  is  very  problematical ;  and  it  may  happen 
—but  I  can  say  nothing  positive— every  thing  with 
ne  being  indecisive  and  undecided,  except  the  dis- 
gust which  Venice  excites  when  fairly  compared 
vith  any  other  city  in  this  part  of  Italy.  When  I 
ay  Venice,  I  mean  the  Venetians— the  city  itself  is 
uperb  as  its  history— but  the  people  are  what 
!  never  thought  them  till  they  taught  me  to  think 

(O. 

"  The  best  way  will  be  to  leave  Allegra  with  An 
onio's  spouse  till  I  can  decide  something  about  her 
ind  myself— but  I  thought  you  would  have  had  an 

mswer  from  Mrs.  V r.+^-You  have  had  bore 

mough  with  me  and  mine  already. 

"  Lgreatly  fear  that  the  Guiccioli  is  going  into  a 
•onsnmption,  to  which  her  constitution  tends.  Thus 
t  is  with  every  thing  and  every  body  for  whom  I 
eel  any  thing  like  a  real  attachment ;— « War,  death, 
ir  discord,  doth  lay  seige  to  them.'  I  never  even 
ould  keep  alive  a  dog  that  I  liked  or  that  liked  me. 
ler  symptoms  are  obstinate  cough  of  the  lungs, 
.nd  occasional  fever,  &c,  Ac,  and  there  are  latent 
ausee  of  an  eruption  in  the  skin,  which  she  foel- 
shly  repelled  into  the  system  two  years  ago;  but  I 
lave  made  them  send  her  case  to  Aglietti ;  and 
tave  begged  him  to  come— if  only  for  a  day  or  two 
—to  consult  upon  her  state.  *  • 

♦  *•♦♦• 

f  it  would  not  bore  Mr.  Dorville,  I  wish  he  would 
:eep  an  eye  on  Edgecombe  and  on  my  other  raga- 
muffins. I  might  have  more  to  say,  but  I  am  ab- 
orbed  about  La  Qui.  and  her  illness.  I  cannot  tell 
on  the  effect  it  has  upon  me. 

"The  horses  came,  Ac.,  &c,  and  I  have  been  gal- 
oping through  the  pine  forest  daily. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"P.  S.  My  benediction  on  Mrs.  Hoppner,  a 
leasant  journey  among  the  Bernese  tyrants,  and 
afe  return.  You  ought  to  bring  back  a  platonic 
•ernese  for  my  reformation.  If  any  thing  happens 
o  my  present  Arnica,  I  have  done  with  the  passion 
xr  ever — it  is  my  last  love.  As  to  libertinism,  I 
ave  sickened  myself  of  that,  as  was  natural  in  the 
ay  I  went  on,  and  I  have  at  least  derived  that  ad- 
antage  from  vice,  to  love  in  the  better  sense  of  the 
ord. ,  This  will  be  my  last  adventure!— I  can  hope 
o  more  to  inspire  attachment,  and.  I  trust  never 
gain  to  feel  it.*' 


*  TV  TJMcam al  of  Mr.  Hoppoer. 

t  AjtE^SAWy.wfcopropowdlOtaf  ehuprf  AB*gn. 

itttniiMi.rafBfm. 


LETTER  COCXCVII. 


TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 


'•Rmmm,  Alga*  I,  ISlft. 

"  [Address  your  answer  to  Venice,  however.] 
"  Don't  be  alarmed.  You  will  see  me  defend  my 
self  gayly— that  is»  if  I  happen  to  be  m  spirits; 
and  by  spirits,  I  don't  mean  your  meaning  of  the  . 
word,  out  the  spirit  of  a  bull-dog  when  pinched,  or 
a  bull  when  pinned ;  it  is  then  that  they  make  beat 
sport!  and  as  my  sensations  under  an  attack  are 
probably  a  happy  compound  of  the  united  energies 
of  these  amiable  animals,  you  may  perhaps  see  what 
Marrall  calls  'rare  sport,1  and  some  good  tossing 
and  goring,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy.  But 
I  must  be  in  the  right  cue  first,  and  I  doubt  I  am 
almost  too  far  off  to  be  in  a  sufficient  fury  for  the 
purpose.  And  then  I  have  effeminated  and  ener- 
vated myself  with  love  and  the  summer  in  these 
last  two  months. 

'  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  other  day,  and 
foretold  that  Juan  would  either  fall  entirely  or  suc- 
ceed completely;  there  will  be  no  medium.  Ap- 
pearances are  not  favorable ;  but  as  you  write  the 
day  after  publication,  it  can  hardly  be  decided  what 
opinion  will  predominate.  You  seem  in  a  fright, 
and  doubtless  with  Cause.  Come  what  may,  I  never 
will  flatter  the  million's  canting  in  any  shape.  Cir- 
cumstances may  or  may  not  have  placed  me  at 
times  in  a  situation  to  lead  the  public  opinion,  but 
the  public  opinion  never  lead,  nor  even  shall  lead, 
me.  I  will  not  set  on  a  degraded  throne ;  so  pray 
put  Messrs.  •  *  or  •  •,  or  Tom  Moore,  or  •  *  •  upon 
it ;  they  will  all  of  them  be  transported  with  their 
coronation. 

<  P.  jS.    The  Conntess  Guiccioli  is  much  better 
than  she  was.    I  sent  you,  before  leaving  Venice, 
the  real  original  sketch  which  gave*  rise  to  the 
Vampire,' &c.    Did  you  get  it  ?  * 


LETTER  CCCXCVIII. 


TO  MB.  MUBBA.Y. 


Aafo*9,lSU. 
•  ••••• 

"  Talking  of  blunders  reminds  me  of  Ireland- 
Ireland  ofMoore.  What  is  this  I  see  in  Galignani 
about  '  Bermuda— agent— deputy— appeal— attach- 
ment/ &c.  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  any  thing 
in  which  his  friends  can  be  of  uso  to  him  ?  Pray 
inform  me. 

"  Of  Don  Juan  I  hear  nothing  farther  from  you; 
•  *  *,  but  the  papers  don't  seem  so  fierce  as  the 
letter  you  sent  me  seemed  to  anticipate,  by  their 
extracts  at  least  in  Galignani's  Messenger.  I  never 
saw  such  a  set  of  fellows  as  you  are !  And  then 
the  pains  taken  to  exculpate  the  modest  publisher- 
he  remonstrated,  forsooth  1  I  will  write  a  preface 
that  shall  exculpate  you  and  •  *  •,  &c.,  completely 
on  that  point ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  cut  yon 
up  like  gourds.  You  have  no  more  soul  than  the 
Count  de  Caylus  (who  assured  his  friends,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  had  none,  and  that  he  must 
know  better  than  they  whether  he  had  one  or  no), 
and  no  more  blood  than  a  water-melon !  And  I  see 
there  hath  been  asterisks,  and  what  Perry  used  to 
call   'damned  cutting  and  slashing '—but,  never 


I  write  in  haste.  To-morrow  I  set  off  for  Bo- 
logna. I  write  to  yon  with  thunder,  lightning,  &c, 
and  all  the  winds  of  heaven  whistling  through  my 
hair,  and  the  racket  of  preparation  to  boot.  '  My 
dear,  who  hath  fed  my  heart  upon  i 
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and  wine '  for  the  last  two  months,  set  off  with  her 
husband  fl/r  Bologna  this  morning,  and  it  seen 
that  I  follow  him  at  three  to-morrow  morning, 
cannot  tell  how  our  romance  will  end,  hut  it  hath 
gone  on  hitherto  most  crotically.    Such  perils  and 
escapes !    Juan's  arc  as  child's  play  in  comparison. 
The  fools  think  that  all  my  noesAu  is  always  allu- 
sive to  my  own  adventures :  I  have  had  at  one  time 
or  another  better  and  more*  extraordinary  and  peri- 
Ions  and  pleasant  than  these,  every  day  of  the  week, 
if  I  might  tell  them ;  but  that  must  never  be. 
"  I  hope  Mrs.  M.  has  accouched. 

"Yours  ever." 


LETTER  CCCXCIX. 
to  mb.  mnuuT. 

«•  Bolofm,  Aogu*  IS,  1811. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  may  be  able  to  reply  to 
your  letter,  for  I  am  not  very  well  to-day.  Last 
night  I  went  to  the  representation  of  Alfieri's 
Mirra,  the  last  two  acts  of  which  threw  me  into 
convulsions.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  word  a  lady's 
hysterics,  but  the  agony  of  reluctant  tears,  and  the 
choking  shudder,  which  I  do  not  often  undergo  for 
fiction.  This  is  but  the  second  time  for  any  thing 
under  reality :  the  first  was  on  seeing  Kean's  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  The  worst  was,  that  the  <Dama,'  in 
whose  box  I  was,  went  off  in  the  same  way,  I  really 
believe  more  from  fright  than  any  other  sympathy— 
at  least  with  the  players :  but  she  had  been  ill  and 
I  have  been  ill,  and  we  are  all  languid  and  pathetic 
this  morning,  with  great  expenditure  of  sal  volatile. 
But,  to  return  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  July. 

"You  are  right,  Gilford  is  right,  Crabbe  is  right, 
Hobhouse  is  right— you  are  all  right,  and  I  am  all 
wrong;  but  do,  pray,  let  me  have  that  pleasure. 
Cut  me  up  root  and  branch;  quarter  me  in  the 


Quarterly ;  send  round  mv  « disjecti  membra  poeta?,' 
like  those  of  the  Lcvite  s  concubine ;  make  me  if 
you  will  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels ;  but  don't 
ask  me  to  alter,  for  I  won't : — I  am  obstinate  and 
lasy— and  there's  the  truth. 

"But,  nevertheless,  I  will  answer  your  friend 
Perry,  who  objects  to  the  quick  succession  of  fun 
and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravity  did  not 
(in  intention,  at  least)  heighten  the  fun.  His  met- 
aphor is,  that  *  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched 
at  the  same  time.'  Blessings  on  his  experience! 
Ask  him  these  questions  'bout  '  scorching  and 
drenching.'  Did  he  never  play  at  cricket,  or  walk 
a  mile  in  hot  weather  ?  Did  he  never  spill  a  dish 
of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the  cup  to  bis  charm- 
er, to  the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ? 
Did  he  never  swim  in  the  sea  at  noonday  with  the 
sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  head,  which  all  the  foam 
of  ocean  could  not  cool  ?  Did  he  never  draw  his 
foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d— ning  his  eyes  and  his 
valet's?  *  *  *  •  • 

Was  he  ever  in  a  Turkish  bath— that  marble  para- 
dise of  sherbet  and  •  •  ?  Was  he  ever  in  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  oil,  like  St.  John  ?  or  in  the  sulphureous 
waves  of  h— 1  ?  (where  he  ought  to  be  for  his  « scorch- 
ing and  drenching  at  the  same  time.')  Did  he 
never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake,  fishing,  and  sit 
in  his  wet  clothes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank  after- 
ward, «  scorched  and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sports- 
man ?  *  Oh  for  breath  to  utter !  '—but  make  him 
my  compliments ;  he  is  a  clever  fellow  for  all  that— 
a  very,  clever  fellow. 

"  You  ask  me  for  the  plan  of  Donny  Johnny :  I 
have  no  plan ;  I  had  no  plan ;  but  I  had  or  have 
materials;  though  if,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  'I  am 
to  be  snubbed  so  when  I  am  in  spirits,'  the  poem 
will  be  nought,  and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If 
it  don't  take,  I  will  leave  it  off  where  it  is,  with  all 

*  Dm  hmm,  outo  sit.,  •tuna  eL 


due  respect  to  the  public ;  but  if  contmted,  it  sat 
be  in  my  own  way.  You  might  as  well  nude  Has- 
let (or  Diggory)  ■  act  mad  *  in  a  strait  waistce*  s 
trammel  my  buffoonery,  if  I  am  to  be  a  bafri; 
their  gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  enfr  be  jit* 
bly  absurd  and  ludicrously  constrained,  tfhv,  &n. 
the  soul  of  such  writing  is  its  license;  at  least  a 
liberty  of  that  license,  if  one  likes— «<X  that  m 
should  abuse  it.  It  is  like  trial  by  jury  and  pteut 
and  the  habeas  corpus — a  very  fine  thing,  but  cLssj 
in  the  reversion ;  because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tad 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  potieiaHm  d 
the  privilege. 

"  But  a  truce  with  these  reflections.  You  are  t» 
earnest  and  eager  about  a  work  never  intended  is 
be  serious.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  bra  of 
intention  but  to  giggle  and  make  giggle  h-*}h* 
ful  satire,  with  as  Tittle  poetry  as  conJd  be  heps, 
was  what  I  meant.  Ana  as  to  the  indecmq,  & 
pray,  read  in  Boswell  what  Johnson,  the  n3a 
moralist,  says  of  Prior  and  Paulo  Purgante. 

"  Will  you  get  a  favor  done  for  me  ?  You  eas,  if 
your  government  friends,  Croker,  Canning,  or  ej 
old  schoolfellow  Peel,  and  I  can't  Here  it  a- 
Will  you  ask  them  to  appoint  (without  sakty* 
emolument)  a  noble  Italian  (whom  I  will  sise 
afterward)  consul  or  vice-consul  for  Ravenna?  Hf 
is  a  man  of  very  large  property— noWe  too;  & 


he  wishes  to  have  a  British  protection  in  case 
changes.  Ravenna  is  near  the  sea.  He  wut» « 
emolument  whatever  That  his  office  might  be  w 
ful,  I  know;  as  I  lately  sent  off  from  JuTeasife 
Trieste  a  poor  devil  of  an  English  sailor,  who  hal 
remained  there  sick,  sorry,  and  pennyless  (htrisi 
been  set  ashore  in  1814),  from  the  want  of  «* 
accredited  agent  able  or  willing  to  help  him  b:>» 
wards.  Will  you  get  this  done  ?  If  yea  do,  I  »3 
then  send  his  name  and  condition,  subject  of  eoaw 
to  rejection,  if  not  approved  when  known, 

"  I  know  that  in  the  Levant  you  make  coop 
and  vioe-consuls,  perpetually,  of  foreigners.  Tia 
man  is  a  patrician,  and  has  twelve  thousand  a  toh 
His  motive  is  a  British  protection  in  case  of  w* 
invasions.  Don't  you  think  Croker  would  do  it  fir 
us  ?  To  be  sure,  my  interest  is  rare ! !  but  prhap 
a  brother  wit  in  the  tory  line  might  do  a  good  tan 
at  the  request  of  so  harmless  and  long  *te°j* 
whig,  particularly  as  there  is  no  salary  or  **"* 
of  any  sort  to  be  annexed  to  the  office. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  > 
great  obligation ;  but,  alas !  that  very  creamta*" 
may,  very  probably,  operate  to  the  contrarjr*- 
deed,  it  ought ;  but  I  have,  at  least,  been  an  k«g 
and  an  open  enemy.  Among  your  manTspktf* 
government  connxions,  could  not  yon,  think  J* 
get  our  Bibulus  made  a  consul  ?  or  make  s*  «* 
that  I  may  make  him  my  vice.  You  may  be  a> 
sured  that,  in  case  of  accidents  in  Italy,  he  *«» 
be  no  feeble  adjunct— as  you  would  think,"  J* 
knew  his  patrimony.  , 

"  What  is  all  this  about  Tom  Moore  ?  bat  why jj 
I  ask  ?  since  the  state  of  my  own  aJuurawool*** 
permit  me  to  be  of  use  to  him,  though  they  «* 
greatly  improved  since  1816,  and  May,  with  «* 
more  luck  and  a  little  prudence,  become  quia >  *J; 
It  seems  his  claimants  are  American  mercbass- 
There  goes  Nemeeie!  Moore  abused  AneoaW1 
is  always  thus  in  the  long  run :— Time,  *DClTfS 
You  have  seen  every  trampler  down,  in  *&*** 
Bonaparte  to  the  simplest  individuals.  }*Jt 
how  some  were  avenged  even  upon  mv  isig"' 
cance,  and  how  in  turn  *  •  ♦  paid  for  hi*  •**£ 
It  is  an  odd  world;  but  the  watch  has  to**" 
spring,  after  all.  ^ 

"  So  the  prince  has  been  repealing  lard  a*** 
Fitzgerald's  forfeiture  ?    Ecco  un*  mmetto! 

«  To  tn  the  fetter  of  Uw  fetheria*  *&• 

"  There,  you  dogs !  there's  a  sonnet  ferye*  J* 


XATTSB8. 


NT 


ifon't  have  men  w  that  in  a  Inmy  from  Mr.  Fit*- 
jerald.  Tou  may  publish  it  with  my  name,  an'  ye 
wool.  He  deserves  all  praise,  bad  and  good;  it 
was  a  very  noble  piece  of  principality.  Would  you 
ike  an  epigram—*  translation  ? 

«lfbra*Nr,arfarfold, 
Yoa  ooukl  mdt  in  tl 


Yetav'a  flu*  *tvouki  t»  d— —d  ugjj. 

"This  was  written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by 
Etahieres,  I  believe.  "  Touts." 


LETTEE  CCCC. 

TO  MB.  KU&BAT. 

«  Btfegna,  Auffu*  28, 1819. 

"  1  send  you  a  letter  to  Roberts,  signed  '  Wortley 
31utterbuck,*#  which  you  may  publish  in  what  form 
rou  please,  in  answer  to  his  article.  I  have  had 
nany  proofs  of  men's  absurdity,  but  he  beats  all 
n  folly.  Why,  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  has 
rumbled  into  the  very  trap !  We'll  strip  him.  The 
etter  is  written  in  great  haste,  and  amid  a  thou- 
iand  vexations.  Your  letter  only  came  yesterday, 
to  that  there  is  no  time  to  polish:  the  post  goes 
>ut  to-morrow.  The  date  is  'Little  Piolineton.' 
L.et  •  *  *  *  correct  the  press :  he  knows  ana  can 
ead  the  handwriting.  Continue  to  keep  the  anon- 
rmous  about  ( Juan ; '  it  helps  us  to  fight  against 
>verwhelming  numbers.  I  nave  a  thousand  dis- 
xactions  at  present ;  so  excuse  haste,  and  wonder 
[  can  act  or  write  at  all.    Answer  by  post,  as  usual. 

"  Yours." 

••  P.  S.  If  I  had  had  time,  and  been  quieter  and 
learer,  I  would  have  cut  him  to  hash ;  but  as  it  is, 
rou  can  judge  for  yourselves. 


LETTER  CCCCI. 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  GUICCIOLA. 

'Written  in  the  last  page  of  her  copy  of  Madame  Be 
StaeTs  "  Corinna.'*] 

"  My  dearest  Teresa, — I  have  read  this  book  in 
rour  garden ; — my  love,  you  were  absent,  or  else  I 
x>uld  not  have  read  it.  It  is  a  favorite  book  of 
fours,  and  the  writer  was  a  friend  of  mine.  You 
rill  not  understand  these  English  words,  and  others 
frill  not  understand  them, — which  is  the  reason  I 
nave  not  scrawled  them  in  Italian.  But  you  will 
recognise  the  handwriting  of  him  who  passionately 
loved  you,  and  you  will  divine  that,  over  a  book 
which  was  yours,  he  could  only  think  of  love.  In 
that  word,  beautiful  in  all  languages,  but  most  so  in 
fours — Amor  mo*— is  comprised  my  existence  here 
ind  hereafter.  I  feel  I  exist  here,  and  I  fear  that  I 
shall  exist  hereafter, — to  what  purpose  you  will 
decide ;  my  destiny  rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a 
woman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  two  out  of  a 
convent.  I  wish  that  you  had  stayed  there,  with 
ill  my  heart,— or,  at  least,  that  I  had  never  met 
you  in  your  married  state. 

"  But  all  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you,  and  you 
love  me, — at  least,  you  say  so,  and  act  as  if  you  did 
io,  which  last  is  a  great  consolation  in  all  events. 
But  I  more  than  love  you,  and  cannot  cease  to  love 
you. 

"  Think  of  me,  sometimes,  whrn  the  Alps  and  the 
ocean  divide  us, — but  .they  neve,  will,  unless  you 
wish  it.  "  Byron/' 


LETTER  OCOCTJ. 


"Bologaa.AofnrtM.lSM. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  enclosing  a  buffoon- 
ing letter  for  publication,  addressed  to  the  buffoon 
Roberts,  who  has  thought  proper  to  tie  a  canister 
to  his  own  tail.  If  was  written  off-hand,  and  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  not  very  favorable  to  face- 
tiousness,  so  that  there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  bit- 
terness than  enough  for  that  sort  of  small  add 
punch :— you  will  tell  me. 

"  Keep  the  anonymous,  in  any  case :  it  helps  what 
fun  there  may  be.  But  if  the  matter  grows  serious 
about  Don  Juan,  and  you  feel  yourself  in  a  scrape, 
or  me  either,  own  thai  I  am  the  author,  I  will  never 
shrink;  and  if  vow  do,  I  can  always  answer  you  in 
the  question  of  Ouatimosin  to  his  minister— each 
bring  on  his  own  coals.41 

41 1  wish  that  I  had  been  in  better  spirits ;  but  I 
am  out  of  sorts,  out  of  nerves,  end  now  and  then  (I 
begin  to  fear)  out  of  my  senses.  All  this  Italy  has 
done  forcne,  and  not  England.  I  defy  all  you,  and 
your  climate  to  boot,  to  make  me  mad.  But  if  ever 
I  do  really  become  a  bedlamite,  and  wear  a  strait 
waistcoat,  let  me  be  brought  back  among  you; 
your  people  will  then  be  proper  company. 

"  I  assure  you  what  I  here  say  ana  feel  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  England,  either  in  a  literary  or  per- 
sonal point  of  view.  All  my  present  pleasures  or 
plagues  are  as  Italian  as  the  opera.  And  after  all, 
they  are  but  trifles;  for  all  this  arises  from  my 
'  Dama's '  being  in  the  country  for  three  days,  (at 
Capo-fiume.)  But  as  I  could  never  live  but  for  one 
human  being  at  a  time,  (and,  I  assure  you,  that  on* 
has  never  been  myself,  as  you  may  know  by  the  con- 
sequences, for  the  se\fish  are  successful  m  life,)  1 
feel  alone  and  unhappy. 

"  I  have  sent  for  my  daughter  from  Venice,  and 
I  ride  daily,  and  walk  in  a  garden,  under  a  purple 
canopy  of  grapes,  and  sit  by  a  fountain,  and  talk 
with  the  gardener  of  his  tools,  which  seem  greater 
than  Adam's,  and  with  his  wife,  and  with  his  son's 
wife,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and,  I  think, 
talks  best  of  the  three.  Then  I  revisited  the  Cam- 
po  Santo,  and  my  old  friend,  the  sexton,  has  two— 
but  one  the  prettiest  daughter  imaginable ;  and  1 
amuse  myself  with  contrasting  her  beautiful  and 
innocent  face  of  fifteen,  with  the  skulls  with  which 
he  has  peopled  several  cells,  and  particularly  with 
that  of  one  skull  dated  1766,  which  was  once  covered 
(the  tradition  goes)  by  the  most  lovely  features  of 
Bologna— noble  and  rich.  When  I  look  at  these, 
and  at  this  girl— when  I  think  of  what  they  were, 
and  what  she  must  be— why,  then,  my  dear  Murray, 
I  won't  shock  you  by  saying  what  I  think.  It  is 
little  matter  what  becomes  ofus  '  bearded  men,'  but 
I  don't  like  the  notion  of  a  beautiful  woman's  last- 
ing less  than  a  beautiful  tree— than  her  own  pic- 
ture—her own  shadow,  which  won't  change  so  to 
the  sun  as  her  face  to  the  mirror.  I  must  wave  off, 
for  my  head  aches  consumedlv.  I  have  never  been 
Quite  well  since  the  night  of  the  representation  ot 
Alfieri's  Mirra,  a  fortnight  ago. 

"Yours  ever." 


LETTER  CCCCni. 

TO    KB.   MUBRAY. 

"  Bologna,  Aufort  »,  Ml* 

"  I  have  been  in  a  rage  these  two  days,  and  am 
still  bilious  therefrom.  You  shall  hear.  A  cap- 
tain of  dragoons,  *  *,  Hanoverian  by  birth,  in  the 
Papal  troops  at  present,  whom  I  had  obliged  by  a 
loan,  when  nobody  would  lend  him  a  paul,  recom- 
mended a  horse  to  me,  on  sale  by  a  Lieutenant  *  *, 
an  officer  who  unites  the  sale  of  cattle  to  the  pur 


•  "AalaovivpMfaf  mated  of  * 
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of  men.    1  tooth*  it    The  next  day, 

shoeing  the  hone,  we  discovered  the  f Art«A,— the 
Animal  being  warranted  sound.  I  sent  to  reclaim 
the  contract  and  the  money.  The  lieutenant  de- 
sired to  speak  with  me  in  person.  I  consented.  Be 
came.  It  was  his  own  particular  request.  He 
gen  a  >torr.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  return  the 
money.  He  said  no— but  he  would  exchange.  He 
asked  an  exorbitant  price  tor  his  other  horses.  I 
told  him  that  he  was  a  thief.  He  said  he  was  an 
o^Eeer  and  a  man  of  honor,  and  pulled  out  ft  Par- 
mesan passport  signed  by  General  Count  Neirperg. 
I  answered,  that  as  he  was  an  officer,  I  would  treat 
him  as  such ;  and  that  as  to  his  being  a  gentleman, 
he  might  prove  it  by  returning  the  money ;  as  for 
his  Parmesan  passport,  I  should  have  yalued  it 
more  if  it  had  been  a  Parmesan  cheese.  He  ans- 
wered in  high  terms,  and  said  that  if  it  were  in  the 
wiormna  (it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening) 
he  would  have  eatufactum.  I  then  lost  my  temper : 
*  As  for  that,'  I  replied, '  you  shall  hare  it  directly, 
—it  will  be  mutual  satisfaction,  I  can  assure  yon. 
Ton  are  a  thief,  and,  as  you  say,  an  officer:  my 
pistols  are  in  the  next  room,  loaded ;  take  one  of 
the  candles,  examine,  and  make  your  choice  of 
weapons.'  He  replied  that  pistol*  were  English 
weapon* ;  he  always  fought  with  the  sword.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  able  to  accommodate  him,  having 
three  regimental  swords  in  a  drawer  near  us ;  and 
he  might  take  the  longest,  and  put  himself  on 
guard. 

"  All  this  passed  in  presence  of  a  third  person. 
He  then  ssid  JVo,  but  to-morrow  morning  he  would 
give  me  the  meeting  at  any  time  or  place.  I  ans- 
wered that  it  was  not  usual  to  appoint  meetings  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  that  we  had  best 
speak  man  to  man,  and  appoint  time  and  rostra 
ments.  But  as  the  man  present  was  leaving  the 
room,  the  Lieutenant  *  •,  before  he  could  shut  the 
door  after  him,  ran  out,  roaring  'help  and  murder ' 
most  lustily,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  hysteric  in  the 
arms  of  about  fifty  people,  who  all  saw  that  I  had 
no  weapon  of  any  sort  or  kind  about  me,  and  fol- 
lowed nim,  asking  him  what  the  devil  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  Nothing  would  do:  he  ran  away 
without  his  hat,  and  went  to  bed,  ill  of  the  fright. 
He  then  tried  his  complaint  at  the  police,  which 
dismissed  it  as  frivolous.  He  is,  I  believe,  gone 
away,  or  going. 

"The  horse  was  warranted,  but,  I  believe,  so 
worded  that  the  villain  will  not  be  obliged  to  re- 
fund, according  to  law.  He  endeavored  to  raise  up 
an  indictment  of  assault  and  battery,  but  as  it  was 
in  a  public  inn,  in  a  frequented  street,  there  were 
too  many  witnesses  to  the  contrary ;  and,  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  he  has  not  cut  a  martial  figure,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  the  priests.  He  ran  off  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  left  his  hat,  and  never  missed  it  till 
he  got  to  his  hostel  or  inn.  The  facts  are  as  I  tell 
you,  I  can  assure  you.  He  began  by  '  coming  Cap- 
tain Grand  over  me,'  or  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  trving  his  «  cunning  in  fence.'  But  what  could 
I  do  r  He  talked  of  •  honor,  and  satisfaction,  and 
his  commission ; '  he  produced  a  military  passport ; 
there  are  severe  punishments  for  regular  dueu  on 
the  continent,  and  trifling  ones  for  rencontre*,  so 
that  it  is  best  to  fight  it  out  directly ;  he  had  rob- 
bed, and  then  wanted  to  insult  me ;— what  could  I 
do  ?  My  patience  was  gone,  and  the  weapons  at 
hand,  fair  and  equal.  Besides,  it  was  just  after 
dinner,  when  my  digestion  was  bad,  and  I  don't 
like  to  be  disturbed.  His  friend  •  •  is  at  Forli ;  we 
shall  meet  on  my  way  back  to  Ravenna.  The  Hano- 
verian seems  the  greater  rogue  of  the  two ;  and  if 
my  valor  does  not  ooze  away  like  Acres's— •  Odds 
flints  and  triggers !  *  if  it  should  be  a  rainy  morn- 
faff,  and  my  stomach  in  disorder,  there  may  he  some- 
thing for  the  obituary. 

"  Now,  pray,  *  Sir  Lucius,  do  not  you  look  upon 
me  as  a  very  ill-used  gentleman  ? '  I  send  my  lieu- 
tenant to  match  Mr  Hothouse's  Major  Cartwright: 
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and  to  ■goedrnmrowte  you,  gted  master  ban* 
ant.'  With  regard  to  other  things.  1  will  ** 
soon,  out  I  have  been  quarrelling  and  fooling  tSI 


can  scribble  no  more." 


LETTER  OOCCIV 

TO  MS.  HOPFVSE.  _ 

-Od.a,sm 

I  am  glad  to  hoar  of  your  return,  bat  Idoaj 
know  how  to  congratulate  you—unlest  yss  wet 
differently  of  Venice  from  what  I  think  now.ud 
you  thought  always.  I  am,  besides,  about  to  r«et 
vour  troubles  by  requesting  you  to  be  judge  betwe 
Mr.  Edgecombe  and  myself  in  a  small  matter  d 
imputed  peculation  and  irregular  accounti  on  fee 
part  of  that  phoenix  of  secretaries.  As  I  *w* '  <» 
you  had  not  parted  friends,  at  the  same  time  ttet  J 
refused  for  my  own  part  any  judgmentbut  w»tm 
offered  him  his  choice  of  any  person,  tw  «* 
scoundrel  native  to  be  found  in  Venice,  «J*J?J 
umpire;  but  he  expressed  himself  so  ©wm»<«« 
your  impartiality,  that  he  declined  any  tat  •* 
This  is  in  his  favor.  The  paper  within  will  «pba 
to  you  the  default  in  his  accounts.  You  will  few 
his  explanation,  and  decide,  if  it  so  pie**  7<"-  l 
shall  not  appeal  from  the  decision.  , 

"  As  he  complained  that  his  salary  ▼*»  »** 
cient,  I  determined  to  have  his  accounti  ****** 
and  the  enclosed  was  the  result.  It  is  ailing 
and  white  with  documents,  and  I  have  dejpefcw 
Fletcher  to  explain  {or  rather  to  perplex)  theraatter. 

•«  I  have  had  much  civility  and  lundneaoxwi » 
Dorville  during  your  journey,  and  I  thus  an 
accordingly.  , 

41  Your  letter  reached  me  at  your  deoartnrt.• «» 
displeased  me  very  much:— not  that  it  nugat  w 
be  true  in  its  statement  and  kind  in  ill  intents*, 
but  you  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  mV£ 
less  all  such  representations  ever  are  and  mas  K 
in  cases  where  the  passions  are  concerned.  To  "*" 
son  with  men  in  such  a  situation  is  like  reawaof 
with  a  drunkard  in  his  cups— the  only  answer  jw 
will  get  from  him  is  that  he  is  sober,  and  f»  * 
drunk.  _, 

Upon  that  subject  we  will  (if  youtike)*"*- 
'  - '  *    nly  say  what  would  distress  m \«* 


You  might  only  say  what  would  distress  ne  *J* 
out  answering  anv  purpose  whatever;  and  I  *je 
too  many  obligations  to  you  to  snswer  J™*;* 
same  style.  8o  that  you  should  recollect  tt*  T» 
have  also  that  advantage  over  me.  I  hspe  m  a* 
you  soon.  *»%«**. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  they  smdaOW 
that  I  was  arrested  at  Bologna  as  a  w***** 
story  about  as  true  as  their  usual  «OT?8,~:. 
Moore  haa  been  here— I  lodged  him  in  my  ksw  » 
Venice,  and  went  to  see  him  daily;  but  I  *JyJ^ 
at  that  time  quit  La  Mira  entirely.  Yon  and  i*«J 
not  very  far  from  meeting  in  Switssrland.  *■» 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  bskeven**" 
and  truly,  Ac. 

*  P.  8.  Allegra  is  here  in  good  health  and  «g* 
—I  shall  keep  her  with  me  till  I  go  to  Bog*™ 
which  will  perhaps  be  in  the  spring.  Jtb*^ 
occurred  to  me  that  you  may  not  perhaps  n» 
undertake  the  office  of  judge  between  »*•  *^ 
combe  and  your  humble  servant  Of  wtf*» 
Mr.  Liston  (the  comedian,  not  the  vaA^TZ 
says,  'it  i*  all  hoptional;'  but  I  have  no  others 


r.  «wjjyacr,  mhk*  u-  dapaitina  6mb  Voate  far  Svftff)*' 
a  tetter  to  Lord  Bynm,  entmlinf  Ma  "to  k"c*'*''L» 
T*  he  bad  a  whole  *te,  and  argfaf  Mm  not  to  rb*  the  aft?  **JT  t 
eppeaind  eaancercty  attached  to— ae  «d  aa  Ml  o**-*****""*^ 
wWch  «mM  «m>  be  a  a-cat  4  f1^ 
"  Ma  rfauaii  ■■»• 


crane.  I  d\>  s»t  wish  to  find  him  a  raeeal,  tfltonm 
e  avoided,  and  would  rather  think  him  guilty  of 
arolessnesa  than  cheating.  The  eaae  ia  uis-Htia 
,  or  not,  give  him  a  character  for  honesty  f  It  ia 
tot  my  intention  to  continue  him  in  my  service." 


LITTER  CCCCV. 

TO  MB.  BOPPXBB. 

«0tfob«9i,lsif. 

"  Ton  need  not  have  made  any  excneea  about  the 
etter:  I  never  said  but  that  you  might,  could, 
hould,  or  would  have  reaaon.  1  merely  described 
ay  own  state  of  inaptitude  to  listen  to  it  at  that 
ime,  and  in  those  circumstances.  Besides,  you  did 
Lot  apeak  from  your  own  authority— but  from  what 
ou  said  you  had  heard.  Now  my  blood  boils  to 
,ear  an  Italian  speaking  ill  of  another  Italian,  be- 
ause,  though  they  lie  in  particular,  they  speak 
ruth  in  general  by  speaking  ill  at  all— and  although 
hey  know  that  they  are  trying  and  wishing  to  lie, 
hey  do  not  succeed,  merely  because  they  can  say 
LOthing  so  bad  of  each  other,  that  it  may  not.  and 
mist  not  be  true  from  the  atrocity  of  their  iong- 
lebased  national  character. 

"  With  regard  to  Edgecombe,  you  will  perceive 
l  most  irregular,  extravagant  account,  without 
iropcr  documents  to  support  it  He  demanded  an 
ncrease  of  salary,  which  made  me  suspect  him;  he 
upported  an  outrageous  extravagance  of  expendi- 
ture, and  did  not  like  the  dismission  of  the  cook; 
le  never  complained  of  him— as  in  duty  bound— at 
he  time  of  his  robberies.  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
louse  expense  is  now  under  one-half  of  what  it  then 
vas,  as  he  himself  admits.  He  charged  for  a  comb 
eighteen  francs,— the  real  price  was  eight.  He 
:harged  a  passage  from  Fusina  for  a  person  named 
lambelli,  who  paid  it  herself,  as  she  will  prove,  if 
lecessary.  He  fancies,  or  asserts  himself,  the  vic- 
im  of  a  domestic  complot  against  him  {—accounts 
ire  accounts— prices  are  prices :— let  him  make  out 
i  fair  detail.  /  am  not  prejudiced  against  him— 
>n  the  contrary,  I  supported  him  against  the  com- 
plaints of  his  wife,  and  of  his  former  master,  at  a 
time  when  I  could  have  crushed  him  like  an  ear- 
ing, and  if  he  is  a  scoundrel,  he  is  the  greatest  of 
icoundrels,  an  ungrateful  one.  The  truth  is,  pro- 
>ably,  that  he  thought  I  was  leaving  Venice,  and 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  it  At  present  he 
keeps  bringing  in  account  after  account,  though  he 
bad  always  money  in  hand— as  I  believe  you  know 
my  system  was  never  to  allow  longer  than  a  week's 
bills  to  run.  Pray  read  him  this  letter— I  desire 
nothing  to  be  concealed  against  which  he  may  de- 
fend himself. 

"  Pray  how  is  your  little  boy  ?  and  how  are  you 
—I  shall  be  up  in  Venice  very  soon,  and  we  will  be 
Dilious  together.  I  hate  the  place  and  all  that  it 
inherits.  "  Yours,  &c" 


LETTER  CCCCVT. 

TO  MS.  XOPFVBB. 

"0*rtnrSL,lSU. 

•  •••«« 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  your 
compliment  to  Don  /nan.  I  said  nothing  to  you 
about  it,  understanding  that  it  is  a  sore  subject  with 
the  moral  reader,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
row;  but  I  am  glad  you  like  it  I  will  say  nothing 
ibout  the  shipwreck,  except  that  I  hope  you  think 
it  is  as  nautical  and  technical  as  verse  could  admit 
u  the  octave  measure. 

"The  poem  has  not  sold  well,  so  Murray  says— 

'but  the  best  judges,  Ac,  say,  &c.,'  so  says  that 

worthy  man.    I  ham  ■ever  seen  it  in  print    The 
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third  canto  is  in  advance  about  one  hundred  stan 
sas ;  but  the  failure  of  the  first  two  has  weakened 
my  estro,  and  it  will  neither  be  so  good  as  the  former 
two,  nor  completed,  unless  I  get  a  little  more  riseat- 
dato  in  its  behalf.*  I  understand  the  outcry  was 
beyond  every  thing.— Pretty  cant  for  people  who 
read  Tom  Jonea,  and  Roderick  Random,  and  the 
Bath  Guide,  and  Ariosto,  and  Dryden*  and  Pope- 
to  say  nothing  of  Little's  Poems.  Orcourse  I  re* 
fer  to  the  morality  of  these  works,  and  not  to  any 
pretension  of  mine  to  compete  with  them  in  ant 
thing  but  decency.  I  hope  yours  is  the  Paris  edi- 
tion, and  that  you  did  not  par  the  London  price. 
I  have  seen  neither,  except  in  the  newspapers. 

"  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.  H.,  and  ^ake 
care  of  your  little  boy.  All  my  household  have  the 
fever  and  ague,  except  Fletcher,  Allegra,  and  my***, 
(as  we  used  to  say  in  Nottinghamshire,)  and  the 
horses,  and  Mutz,  and  Moretto.  In  the  beginning 
of  November,  nerhapa  sooner,  I  expect  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  To-day  I  got  drenched  by 
a  thunder-storm,  and  my  horse  and  groom  too,  ana 
his  horse  all  bemired  up  to  the  middle  in  a  cross- 
road. It  was  summer,  at  noon,  and  at  five  we  were 
bewintered ;  but  the  lightning  was  sent,  perhaps,  to 
let  us  know  that  the  summer  was  not  yet  over.  11 
is  queer  weather  for  the  27th  of  October. 

"Yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  CCCCVH. 

TO  ME.  MUBBAT. 

"VmIm,  Och*ar9l,  ma, 

<  Yours  of  the  16th  came  yesterday.  I  am  sorry 
that  you  do  not  mention  a  large  letter  addressed  to 
your  care  for  Lady  Byron,  from  me,  at  Bologna,  two 
months  ago.  Pray  tell  me  was  this  letter  received 
and  forwarded  ? 

"  You  say  nothing  of  the  vice-consulate  for  the 
Ravenna  patrician,  from  which  ia  to  be  inferred  that 
the  thing  will  not  be  done. 

"I  had  written  about  a  hundred  stansas  of  a 
third  canto  to  Bon  Juan,  but  the  reception  of  the 
first  two  is  no  encouragement  to  you  nor  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"  I  had  also  written  about  six  hundred  line*  of  a 
poem,  the  Vision  (or  Prophecy)  of  Dante,  the  sub- 
ject a  view  of  Italy  in  the  ages  down  to  the  present 
— supposing  Dante  to  speak  in  his  own  person,  pre- 
vious to  his  death  and  embracing  all  topics  in  the 
way  of  prophecy,  like  Lycophron's  Cassandra ;  bnt 
this  and  the  other  are  both  at  a  stand-still  for  the 
present 

11 1  gave  Moore,  who  is  gone  to  Rome,  my  life  in 
MS.  in  seventy-eight  folio  sheets,  brought  down  to 
1816.  But  this  I  put  into  his  hands  for  his  care,  as 
he  has  some  other  MSS.  of  mine— a  journal  kept  in 
1814,  &c.  Neither  are  for  publication  during  my 
life,  but  when  I  am  cold,  you  may  do  what  you 
please.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  like  to  read  them 
you  may,  and  show  them  to  any  body  you  like— I 
care  not 

"  The  life  ia  memoranda  and  not  confessions.  I 
have  left  out  all  my  loves,  (except  in  a  general  way,) 
and  many  other  of  the  moat  important  things,  ^be- 
cause I  must  not  compromise  other  people,)  so  that 
it  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet—'  The  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted  by  particular  desire.'  But  you  will  find 
many  opinions,  and  some  fun,  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  my  marriage  and  its  consequences,  as  true 
as  a  party  concerned  can  make  such  account,  for  I 
suppose  we  are  all  prejudiced. 

"I  have  never  read  over  this  life  since  it  was) 
written,  so  that  I  know  not  exactly  what  it  may  re* 

Sat  or  contain.    Moore  and  I  passed  some  merry 
ys  together.  •  •  •  • 


J0O 


BTBoars  WORKS. 


" 1  probably  awt  return  for  business,  or  in  my 
way  to  America.  Pray,  did  yoa  get  a  letter  for  Hob- 
house,  who  will  hare  told  you  the  contents  )  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Venesnlean  commissioners  had 
orders  to  treat  with  emigrants ;  now  I  want  to  go 
there.    I  should  not  make  a  bad  South  American 

{rianter,  and  I  should  take  my  natural  daughter,  Al- 
egra,  with  me,  and  settle.  I  wrote,  at  length,  to 
Hobhouse,  to  get  information  from  Perry,  who,  I 
suppose,  is  the  best  topographer  and  trumpeter  of 
the  new  republicans.    Pray  write. 

"  Yours,  ever, 
"  P.  8.  Moore  and  I  did  nothing  but  laugh.  He 
will  tell  you  of  *  my  whereabouts,'  and  all  my  pro- 
ceedings at  this  present ;  they  are  as  usual.  You 
should,  not  let  those  fellows  publish  false  '  Don 
Juan* ;'  but  do  not  put  my  name,  because  I  mean 
to  cut  Roberts  up  like  a  gourd  in  the  preface,  if  I 
continue  the  poem." 


LETTER  CCCCVIII. 

TO  MR.  HOFFNBR. 


*'  The  Ferrara  story  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  Venetian  manufacture,*— you  may  judge :  I 
only  changed  horses  there  since  I  wrote  to  you,  after 
my  visit  in  June  last.  *  Convent,'  and  l  carry  off,* 
quotha!  and  *oirl.f  I  should  Uke  to  know  who 
has  been  carried  off,  except  poor  dear  me.  ^  I  have 
been  more  ravished  myself  than  any  body  since  the 
Trojan  war ;  but  as  to  the  arrest,  and  its  causes,  one 
is  as  true  as  the  other,  and  I  can  account  for  the 
invention  of  neither.  I  suppose  it  is  some  confu- 
sion of  the  tale  of  the  r  ornaretta  and  of  Me. 
Guiccioli,  and  half  a  dozen  more ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  unravel  the  web,  when  one  has  only  to  brush  it 
away.  I  shall  settle  with  Master  E.,  who  looks 
very  blue  at  your  in-deeision,  and  swears  that  he  is 
the  best  arithmetician  in  Europe ;  and  so  I  think 
also,  for  he  makes  out  two  and  two  to  be  five. 

"  You  mav  see  me  next  week.  I  have  a  horse  or 
two  more,  (five  in  all,)  and  I  shall  repossess  myself 
of  lido  ana  I  will  rise  earlier,  and  we  will  go  and 
shake  our  livers  over  the  beach,  as  heretofore,  if 
you  like— and  we  will  make  the  Adriatic  roar  again 
with  our  hatred  of  that  now  empty  oyster-shell, 
without  its  pearl,  the  city  of  Venice. 

"  Murray  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday :  the  impos- 
tors have  published  two  new  third  cantos  of  Don 
Juan  .-—the  devil  take  the  impudence  of  some  black- 
guard bookseller  or  other  there/or  /  Perhaps  I  did 
not  make  myself  understood ;  he  told  me  the  sale 
had  been  great,  twelve  hundred  out  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred quarto,  I  believe,  (which  is  nothing,  after,  sell- 
ing thirteen  thousand  of  the  Corsair  m  one  day;) 
but  that  the  'best  judges/  &c,  had  said  it  was 
very  fine,  and  clever,  ana  particular?  good  English, 
ana  poetry,  and  all  those  consolatory  things,  which 
are  not,  however,  worth  a  single  copy  to  a  book- 
seller :  and  as  to  the  author,  of  course  I  am  in  a 
d — ned  passion  at  the  bad  taste  of  the  times,  and 
•wear  there  is  nothing  like  posterity,  who,  of  course, 
must  know  more  of  the  matter  than  their  grand- 
fathers. There  has  been  an  eleventh  command- 
ment to  the  women  not  to  read  it,  and  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  they  seem  not  to  have  broken 
it.  But  that  can  be  of  little  import  to  them,  poor 
tilings,  for  the  reading  or  non-reading  a  book  will 
never  •••••• 

"  Count  G.  comes  to  Venice  next  week,  and  I  am 
requested  to  consign  his  wife  to  him,  which  shall  be 
done.  •  •  •  •  What  you 

sav  of  the  long  evenings  at  the  Mira,  or  Venice,  re- 
minds me  of  what  Curran  said  to  Moore :— •  So  I 
hear  you  have  married  a  pretty  woman,  and  a  very 


c,«— an  excellent  creature.  Pnv 
doyoupanyoureveningtr  It  is  siri 
of  a  question  that,  and  perhaps  as  easy  to  amm 
with  a  wife  as  with  a  mistress. 

"  If  yon  go  to  Milan,  pray  leave  at  least  a  R» 
Consul— the  only  vice  that  will  ever  be  waotiu:! 
Venice.    D* Orvule  is  a  good  fellow.    Bat  too  ibl 

St  to  England  in  the  spring  with  me,  and  piaa 
rs.  Hoppner  at  Berne  with  her  relations  for  i  fet 
months.  I  wish  you  had  been  here  (at  Venice,  I 
mean,  not  the  Mira)  when  Moore  was  here— we »« 
very  merry  and  tipsy,  fie  hated  Venice  by-the-wij, 
ana  swore  it  was  a  sad  place. 

••  So  Madame  Albrizzt's  death  is  in  danger—paer 
woman!  •  •  ♦  e         •      • 

Moore  told  me  that  at  Geneva  they  had  mad*  i 
devil  of  a  story  of  the  Fornaretta :— *  Young  Ucj 
seduced !— subsequent  abandonment !— 4eip  into  t: 
Grand  Canal/— and  her  being  in  the  'hospital; 
foue  in  consequence !'  I  should  like  to  know  wi* 
was  nearest  being  made  'fouf  and  be  d— d  fc 
them!  Don't  you  think  me  in  the  interest 
character  of  a  very  ill-used  gentleman  ?  I  bop 
your  little  boy  is  well.  AUegrina  is  nourishing  bu 
a  pomegranate  blossom.  "  Yours,  &c" 


LETTER  CCCC1X. 


TO  KB.   MUEE1T. 


"  Mr.  Hoppner  has  lent  me  a  copy  of  'Don  Join,' 
Paris  edition,  which  he  tells  me  is  read  in  Swine* 
land  by  clergymen  and  ladies,  with  considerable  if- 

Jrcobation.    In  the  second  canto,  you  must  altertk 
orty-ninth  stanza  to 

14  Twu  twfllft*,  and  the  auntm  daj  vest  dbn 

Ovw  the  wmm  of  witrn.  Use  •  wi 
Wfakh  if  withdrawn  would  bat  dfceka*  tte  ftvaa 

Of  «w  whim  hate  ■  mtfd  but  to  m!  { 
Tana  u>  thrir  bapefcM  ey«  tbt  abjbt  waaabawa, 

And  frimlr  dwfckd  o'er  (Mr  fiuaa  ptb 
And  the  dim  deaokle  deep;  cw«i*t  thy*  tad  Fob 


"I  have  been  ill  these  eight  days  with  s  tertian 
fever,  caught  in  the  country  on  horseback  in  ft 
thunder-storm.  Yesterday  I  had  the  fourth  attack : 
the  two  last  were  very  smart,  the  first  day  as  well  «J 
the  last  being  preceded  by  vomiting.  It  is  tfee 
fever  of  the  place  and  the  season.  I  feel  weakened, 
but  not  unwell,  in  the  intervals,  except  headache 
and  lassitude. 

1  Count  Guiccioli  has  arrived  in  Venice,  and  tes 
presented  his  spouse  (who  had  preceded  him  two 
months  for  her  health  and  the  prescriptions  of  D? 
Aglietti)  with  a  paper  of  conditions,  rcguUnoni  of 
hours,  and  conduct,  and  morals,  &c,  &t.  &-• 
which  he  insist  on  her  accepting,  and  she  persist?  ia 
refusing.  I  am  expressly,  it  should  seem,  exclow 
by  this  treaty,  as  an  indispensable  prshnunsrf ;  » 
that  they  are  in  high  dissension,  and  what  the  it- 
suit  may  be,  I  know  not,  particularly  as  theyiff 
consulting  friends.  % 

"To-night,  as  Countess  Guiccioli  observed  n* 
poring  over  '  Don  Juan,'  she  stumbled  by  m<f* 
chance  on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sewatk 
stanza  of  the  first  canto,  and  asked  me  whit » 
meant.  I  told  her,  *  Nothing,— but  "your  hc*; 
band  is  coming/1'  As  I  said  this  in  Italian  «« 
some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a  fright,  and  m4 
'  Oh,  my  God,  is  he  eommgr  thinking  it  was  A* 
oum,  who  either  was  or  ought  to  have  been  at  ft* 
theatre.  Tou  may  suppose  we  laughed  whea  «J 
found  out  the  mistake.  Tou  will  be  amused,  *» * 
was ;  it  happened  not  three  hours  ago. 

"I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  but  have  addd* 
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thin*  to  the  third  canto  einee  my  fever,  nor  to  '  The 
Prophecy  of  Dante.'  Of  the  former  there  are 
ibout  a  hundred  octaves  done ;  of  the  latter  about 
Ire  hundred  lines — perhaps  more.  Moore  saw  the 
hird  Juan,  as  far  as  it  then  went.  I  do  not  know 
f  my  fever  will  let  me  go  on  with  either,  and  the 
:ertian  lasts,  they  say,  a  good  while.  I  had  it  in 
tf  alta  on  my  way  home,  and  the  malaria  fever  in 
jrreece  the  year  before  that.  The  Venetian  is  not 
rery  fierce,  out  I  was  delirious  one  of  the  nights 
vitn  it,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and,  on  my  senses 
;omins  back,  found  Fletcher  sobbing  on  one  side  of 
he  bed,  and  La  Contessa  Ouiccioli  weeping  on  the 
>ther ;  so  that  I  had  no  want  of  attendance.  I  have 
tot  yet  taken  any  physician,  because,  though  I 
:hink  they  may  relieve  m  chronic  disorders,  such  as 
rout  and  the  like,  &c,  &c,  &c,  (though  they  can't 
sure  them)— just  as  surgeons  are  necessary  to  set 
>ones  and  tend  wounds— yet  I  think  fevers  quite 
>ut  of  their  reach,  and  remediable  only  by  diet  and 
lature. 

"  I  don't  like  the  taste  of  bark,  but  I  suppose 
;hat  I  must  take  it  soon. 

"  Tell  Rose  that  somebody  at  Milan  (an  Aus- 
xian,  Mr.  Hoppner  says)  is  answering  his  book, 
William  Bankes  is  in  quarantine  at  Trieste.  I  have 
lot  lately  heard  from  you.  Excuse  this  paper :  it  is 
ong  paper  shortened  for  the  occasion.  What  folly 
3  this  of  Carlisle's  trial  ?  why  let  him  have  the 
lonors  of  a  martyr  ?  it  will  only  advertise  the  books 
n  question.  "  Tours,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  As  I  tell  vou  that  the  Ouiccioli  business 
m  on  the  eve  of  exploding  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
[  will  just  add,  that  without  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  decision  of  the  Contessa,  a  good  deal  de- 
fends upon  it.  If  she  and  her  husband  make  it  up, 
rou  will  perhaps  see  me  in  England  sooner  than  you 
expect.  If  not,  I  shall  retire  with  her  to  France  or 
\mcrica,  change  my  name,  and  lead  a  quiet  pro- 
vincial life.  All  this  may  seem  odd,  but  I  have  got 
the  poor  girl  into  a  scrape;  and  as  neither  her  birth, 
aor  ner  rank,  nor  her  connexions  by^birth  or  mar- 
iage,  are  inferior  to  my  own,  I  am  in  honor  bound 
Lo  support  her  through.  Besides,  she  is  a  very 
pretty  woman— ask  Moore — and  not  yet  one-and- 
:wenty. 

4 '  If  she  gets  over  this,  and  I  get  over  my  tertian,  I 
rill  perhaps  look  in  at  Albemarle  street,  some  of 
:hcse  days,  en  passant  to  Bolivar." 


LETTER  CCCCX. 

TO    MB.    BANKS*. 

'•  VmiIk,  Noranter  90, 1819. 

44  A  tertian  ague  which  has  troubled  me  for  some 
hue,  and  the  indisposition  of  my  daughter,  have 
rre vented  me  from  replying  before  to  your  welcomr 
otter.  I  have  not  been  ignorant  of  your  progress 
ior  of  your  discoveries,  and  I  trust  that  you  are  no 
vorsc  in  health  from  your  labors.  You  may  rely 
ipon  finding  every  body  in  England  eager  to  reap 
he  fruits  of  them ;  and  as  you  have  done  more  than 
>thcr  men,  I  hope  you  will  not  limit  yourself  to 
taring  less  than  may  do  Justice  to  the  talents  and 
ime  you  have  bestowed  on  your  perilous  researches. 
The  first  sentence  of  my  letter  will  have  explained 
:o  you  why  I  cannot  join  you  at  Trieste.  I  was  on 
he  point  of  setting  out  for  England,  (before  I 
t new  of  your  arrival,)  when  my  child's  illness  has 
nade  her  and  me  dependent  on  a  Venetian  Proto- 
tfedico. 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  since  you  and  I  met; — 
rhich  time  you  have  employed  better  for  others, 
md  more  honorably  for  yourself,  than  I  have  done. 

"  In  England  you  will  find  considerable  changes, 
public  and  private,— you  will  see  some  of  our  old 
wllege  contemporaries  turned -into   lords  of  the 


treasury,  admiraHty  and  the  like,— othete  become 
reformers  and  orators, — many  settled  in  life,  as  it  la 
called,— and  others  settled  in  death;  among  the 
latter  (by-the-way,  not  our  feUow-collegians), 
Sheridan,  Curran,  Lady  Melbourne,  Monk  Xewis, 
Frederick  Douglas,  &c,  &c,  &c. ;  but  you  will  still 
find  Mr.  *  *  living  and  all  his  family,  as  also  * 

•    *       •  •  e  •  ♦ 

"  Should  you  come  up  this  way,  and  I  am  still 
here,  you  need  not  be  assured  how  glad  I  shall  be 
to  see  you ;  I  long  to  hear  some  part,  from  you,  of 
that  which  I  expect  in  no  long  time  to  set.  At 
length  you  have  had  better  fortune  than  any  tra- 
veller of  equal  enterprise,  (except  Humboldt,)  in  re- 
turning safe;  and  after  the  fate  of  the  Browne*, 
and  the  Parkes,  and  the  Burckhardts,  it  is  hardly 
less  surprise  than  satisfaction  to  get  you  back 
again.        "  Believe  me  ever 

"  And  very  affectionately  yours, 

•«  BYBOH." 


LETTER  CCCCXI. 


TO  MB.  mnuuLT. 


"  Ton  may  do  as  you  please,  but  yon  are  about  a 
hopeless  experiment.*  Eldon  will  decide  against 
you,  were  it  only  that  my  name  is  in  the  record. 
Vou  will  also  recollect  that  if  the  publication  is 
pronounced  against,  on  the  grounds  you  mention, 
as  indecent  ana  blasphemous,  that  /  lose  all  right  in 
my  daughter's  guardianship  and  education,  in  short, 
all  paternal  authority,  ana  every  thing  concerning 
her,  except  •  •  •  •  1 

It  was  so  decided  in  Shelley's  case,  because  he  had 
written  Queen  Mab,  &c,  &c.  However,  you  can 
ask  the  lawyers,  and  do  as  you  like :  I  do  not  in- 
hibit you  trying  the  question ;  I  merely  state  one 
of  the  consequences  to  me.  With  regard  to  the 
copyright,  it  is  hard  that  you  should  pay  for  a  non- 
entity :  I  will,  therefore,  refund  it,  which  I  can  very 
well  do,  not  having  spent  it,  nor  begun  upon  it ; 
and  so  we  will  be  quits  on  that  score.  It  lies  at  my 
banker's. 

"  Of  the  Chancellor's  law  I  am  no  judge ;  but  take 
up  Tom  Jones,  and  read  his  Mrs.  Waters  and  Molly 
Seagrim ;  or  Prior's  Hans  Carvel  and  Paulo  Pur- 
ganti ;  Smollett's  Roderick  Random,  the  chapter  of 
Lord  Strutwell,  and  many  others ;  Peregrine  Pickle, 
the  scene  of  the  Beggar  Girl ;  Johnson's  London, 
for  coarse  expressions ;  for  instance,  the  words  *  * 
V  and  *  *  • ; '  Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  the  « Hearken 
Lady  Betty,  hearken ; ' — take  up,  in  short,  Pope, 
Prior,  Congreve,  Drydcn,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and 
let  the  council  select  passages,  and  what  becomes  of 
their  copyright,  if  his  Wat  Tyler  decision  is  to  pass 
into  a  precedent  ?  f  I  have  nothing  more  to  say : 
you  must  judge  for  yourselves. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago.  I  have  had  a 
teritan  ague ;  my  daughter  Allegra  has  been  ill  also, 
and  I  have  been  almost  obliged  to  run  away  with  a 
married  woman ;  but  with  some  difficulty,  and  many 
internal  struggles,  I  reconciled  the  lady  with  her 
lord,  and  cured  the  fever  of  the  child  with  bark,  and 
my  own  with  cold  water.  I  think  of  setting  out  for 
England  by  the  Tyrol  in  a  few  days,  so  that  I  could 
wish  you  to  direct  your  next  letter  to  Calais.  Ex- 
cuse my  writing  in  great  haste  and  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  night,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it.  The 
third  canto  of  *  Don  Juan '  is  completed,  in  about 
two  hundred  stanzas ;  very  decent,  I  believe,  but  do 
not  know,  and  it  is  useless  to  discuss  until  it  be 
ascertained,  if  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  property. 

u  My  present  determination  to  quit  Italy  was  un- 


i  Loodoo  booknlkr,  far  a 
JtdttlonafDoaJwa. 


BTB0HT8  WORKS, 


looked  far ;  Vut  I  hate  eip*eined  the  nmodi  in  let- 
ten  Co  my  sister  and  Douglas  Kinnaird,  ft  week  or 
two  ago.  My  progress  will  depend  upon  the  snows 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  health  of  my  child,  who  is  at 
promt  quite  recovered  .—but  I  hope  to  got  on  well, 
and  am  "  Toon  ever  and  truly. 

•*  P.  8.  Many  thanks  for  your  letters,  to  which 
yon  are  not  to  consider  this  as  an  answer,  but  as  an 
acknowledgement" 


LETTER  CCCCXII. 

TO  THS  00UNTE8S  OUICCIOLI. 

''You  are,  and  ever  will  be,  my  first  thought, 
but  at  this  moment,  I  am  in  a  state  most  dreadful, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  decide;—- on  the  one 
hand,  fearing  that  I  should  compromise  you  for  ever, 
by  my  return  to  Ravenna,  and  the  consequences  of 
such  a  step,  and,  on  the  other,  dreading  that  I 
shall  lose  both  you  and  myself,  and  all  that  I  hare 
erer  known  or  tasted  of  happiness,  by  nover  seeing 
you  more.  I  pray  of  you,  I  implore  you  to  be  com- 
forted, and  to  believe  that  I  cannot  cease  to  love 
yon  but  with  my  life. 

•  ••••• 

"  I  go  to  save  yon,  and  leaveaoountry  insupport- 
able to  me  without  you.  Tour  letters  to  F  •  * 
and  myself  do  wrong  to  my  motives— but  you  will 
yet  see  your  injustice.  It  is  not  enough  that  I 
most  leave  you— from  motives  of  which  ere  long 
yon  will  be  convinced— it  is  not  enough  that  I  must 
fly  from  Italy,  with  a  heart  deeply  wounded*  after 
having  passed  all  my  days  in  solitude  since  your 
departure,  sick  both  in  body  and  mind— but  I  must 
also  have  to  endure  your  reproaches  without  an- 
swering and  without  deserving  them.  Farewell  !— 
In  that  one  word  is  comprised  the  death  of  my  hap- 


LETTER  CCCCXUL 

TO  TRB  COUNTESS  OUICCIOLI. 

"F  *  •  •  will  already  have  told  you,  vnth  her 
mccutfomed  sublimity,  that  Love  has  gained  the  vic- 
tory. I  could  not  summon  up  resolution  enough  to 
leave  the  country  where  you  are,  without,  at  least, 
once  more  seeing  you.  On  younelf,  perhaps,  it 
will  depend,  whether  I  ever  again  shall  leave  you. 
Of  the  rest  we  shall  speak  when  we  meet.  You 
ought,  by  this  time,  to  know  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  your  welfare,  my  presence  or  my  absence.— 
For  myself,  I  am  a  citisen  of  the  world — all  coun- 
tries are  alike  to  me.  Tou  have  ever  been,  since 
our  first  acquaintance,  (heeole  object  of  my  thought*. 
My  opinion  was,  that  the  best  course  I  could  adopt. 
both  for  your  peaee  and  that  of  all  your  family,  would 
have  been  to  depart  and  go  far,  far  away  from  you ; 
—since  to  have  been  near  ana  not  approach  you 
would  have  been,  for  me,  impossible.  Tou  have 
however  decided  that  I  am  to  return  to  Ravenna.  I 
ehall  accordingly  return— and  shall  do— and  be  all 
that  yon  wish.    I  cannot  say  more." 


LETTER  COCCXIY. 

TO  MB,  HOPPKEB, 

'•  My  D»a*  Horrxni, 

"  Partings  are  but  bitter  work  at  boat,  so  that  I 
•hall  not  venture  on  a  second  with  you.  Fray  make 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  and  assure  her  of  my 


revsrenee  for  the  efngular  goodness  ol 
her  disposition,  which  is  not  without  its  reward  e*e* 
in  this  world—for  those  who  are  no  groat  better** 
in  human  virtues  would  discover  enough  in  hex  w 
give  them  a  better  opinion  of  their  fellow-aeaftana, 
and— what  is  still  more  difficult— of  themselves,  at 
being  of  the  same  species,  however  inferior  in  ap- 
proaching its  nobler  models.  Make,  too,  what  ex- 
cuses yon  can  for  my  omission  of  the  ceremony  of 
leave-taking.  If  we  all  meet  again,  I  will  make 
my  humblest  apology :  if  not,  recollect  that  I  wishes 
yon  all  well:  and,  u  you  can,  forget  that  I  ha** 
given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

"Yours,  ore.,  etc.- 


LETTER  COCCXV 


TO  ME.  XUBBJLT. 


"  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  changed  nay  tods!, 
and  shall  not  come  to  England.  The  more  I  eea- 
template  the  more  I  dislike  the  place  and  the  pros- 
pect. Tou  may  therefore  address  to  me  as  usual 
here,  though  I  mean  to  go  to  another  city.  I  have 
finished  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan,  but  the  thisgi 
I  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  farther  psKi- 
cation— at  least  for  the  present.  Tou  may  try  tht 
copy  question,  but  you'U  lose  it :  the  cry-  is  up,  aad 
cant  is  up.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  retsrm 
the  price  of  the  copyright,  and  have  written  to  Mr. 
Kinnaird  by  this  post  on  the  subject.  Talk  vi& 
him. 

"  I  have  not  the  patience,  nor  do  I  fed  interest 
enough  in  the  question,  to  contend  with  the  fello** 
in  their  own  slang ;  but  I  perceive  Mr.  Blackwood's 
Magazine  and  one  or  two  others  of  your  missives 
have  been  hyperbolical  in  their  praise,  and  diaboli- 
cal in  their  abuse.  I  like  and  aomire  Wilson,  and 
As  should  not  have  indulged  himself  in  soch  outra- 
geous license. •  It  is  overdone  and  defeats  itself— 
What  would  he  say  to  the  grossnees  without  pas- 
sion and  the  misanthropy  without  feeling  of  Gul- 
liver's Travels  ?— When  he  talks  of  lady  Bvroa's 
business,  he  talks  of  what  he  knows  nothing  about : 
and  you  may  tell  him  that  no  one  can  more  desire  s 
public  investigation  of  that  affair  than  I  do, 

*« 1  sent  home  by  Moore  (Jbr  Moore  only  whs 
has  my  journal  also}  my  memoir  written  up  to 
1816,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  show  it  to  whom  he 
pleased,  but  not  to  publish,  on  any  account.  Torn 
may  read  it,  and  you  may  let  Wilson  read  it,  if  he 
likes — not  for  his  public  opinion,  but  his  private; 
for  I  like  the  man,  and  care  very  little  about  his 
magazine.  And  I  opuld  wish  Lady  B.  herself  ts 
read  it,  that  she  may  have  it  in  her  power  to  mark 
any  thing  mistaken  or  misstated ;  as  it  may  pcoba 
bly  appear  after  my  extinction,  and  it  would  be 
but  fair  she  should  see  it,— that  is  to  nay,  herswf 
willing. 

'<  Perhaps  I  may  take  a  journey  to  yon  in  the 
spring ;  but  I  have  been  ill  and  am  indolent  and  in- 
decisive, because  few  things  interest  me.  Taess 
fellows  first  abused  me  for  being  gloomy,  and  00* 
they  are  wroth  that  I  am,  or  attempted  to  be.  face- 
tious. I  have  got  such  a*  cold  and  headache  that  I 
oan  hardly  see  what  I  scrawl ; — the  winters  herein 
as  sharp  as  needles.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  jsa 
rather  rally  about  my  Italian  affairs ;  at  present  I 
can  say  no  more  except  that  you  shall  hear  farther 
by-ana-by. 

"  Tour  Blackwood  aoenaes  me  of  treating  weawa 
harshly :  it  may  be  so,  hut  I  have  been  then  nur* 


•  Ttfct«aeora»majra 
c/tttMMjopentloMladUm.    Tte| 

to  imfuloe  b  hero  attributed,  ka  mow,  d*er  Aoa  or  obot,  vm 
dw  Mtjeot  of  the  noble  pott's  chuMter  or  gwrioo,  wSkwa  gfrfcy  « 
•     -    -  MfttitiinQaofctjaaSiraarfp 
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fiyr;  my  whole  Hd  hat  bom  ■acrifload  to  them  and 
iy  them.  I  mean  to  leave  Venice  in  a  few  days,  but 

ou  will  address  your  letters  here  as  usual,    when  I 

ix  elsewhere,  you  shall  know." 


E 


LETTER  CCCCXVI. 

TO  MIL  HOprXBB. 

•  » tumult ,  d«.  n,  int. 

"  I  have  been  here  this  week,  and  was  obliged  to 
put  on  my  armor  and  po  the  night  after  my  arrival 
to  the  Marquis  Cavalh's,  where  there  were  between 
two  and  three  hundred  of  the  best  company  I  have 
seen  in  Italy,— more  beauty,  more  youth,  and  more 
diamonds  among  the  women  than  have  been  seen 
these  fifty  years  in  the  Sea-Sodom.*— I  never  saw 
such  a  difference  between  two  places  of  the  same 
latitude,  (or  platitude,  it  is  all  one,) — music,  danc- 
ing, and  play,  all  in  the  same  eaUe,  The  O.'s  object 
appeared  to  be  to  parade  her  foreign  lover  as  much 
as  possible,  and,  faith,  if  she  seemed  to  glory  in  the 
scandal,  it  was  not  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  No- 
body seemed  surprised ; — all  the  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, were,  as  it  were,  delighted  with  the  excellent 
example.  The  vice-legate,  and  all  the  other  vices, 
were  as  polite  as  could  be ;— and  I,  who  had  acted 
on  the  reserve,  was  fairly  obliged  to  take  the  lady 
under  my  arm,  and  look  as  much  like  a  cicisbeo  as 
I  could  on  so  short  a  notice, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
embarrassment  of  a  cocked  hat  and  sword,  much 
more  formidable  to  me  than  ever  it  will  be  to  the 
enemy. 

*'  I  write  in  great  haste— do  you  answer  as  hastily, 
I  can  understand  nothing  of  all  this ;  but  it  seems 
as  if  the  G.  had  been  presumed  to  be  planted,  and 
was  determined  to  show  that  she  was  not,— planta- 
tion, in  this  hemisphere,  being  the  greatest  moral 
misfortune.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  for  I  know 
nothing  about  it— except  that  every  body  are  very 
kind  to  her,  and  not  discourteous  to  me.  Fathers, 
and  all  relations,  quite  agreeable. 

"  Tours  ever, 
"B. 

•■  P.  S.    Best  respects  to  Mrs.  H. 

44 1  would  send  the  compliments  of  the  season ; 
but  the  season  itself  is  so  little  complimentary  with 
snow  and  rain  that  I  wait  for  sunshine." 


LETTER  CCCCXVII. 

TO  KB.  MOORE. 

"Juraiy«,MM> 

•*  My  Drar  Moore, 

"  •  Today  It  k  my  weddfaf-daj, 
And  all  the  folk*  would  tfan 
If  wife  abould  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Warn.' 

OrfAtt*— 

"Ham'aafaappyiMwyoarlbotwkfcaaam, 

I  bef  you'll  patmh  ma  10  aoy— 
Whh  am  mmi  tateroa  of  the  niioa 
But  aa  /cm  aa  you  plaaaa  of  (ha  aov. 

"  My  this  present  writing  is  to  direct  you  thatt 
if  the  ckootee,  she  may  see  the  MS.  memoir  in  your 
possession.  I  wish  her  to  have  fair  play  in  all  cases, 
even  though  it  will  not  be  published  till  after  my 
decease.  For  this  purpose,  it  were  but  just  that 
Lady  B.  should  know  what  is  there  said  of  her  and 
hers,  that  she  may  have  full  power  to  remark  on  or 
respond  to  any  part  or  parts,  as  may  seem  fitting 
to  herself.  Tub  is  fair  dealing,  I  presume,  in  all 
tvents. 


is  I  t  9U  flaa-Sodom  I  " 


<  To  change  the  subject,  are  you  in  England  ? 
•end  you  an  epitaph  for  Castlereagh. 

•  •  «  e    ^e  • 

Another  for  Pitt— 

"WUdaaftidoan'dtOfTanto 


Wao Media  the Caapai 

Now  Um  in  the  Abbey. 

"  The  gods  seem  to  have  made  me  poetical  th* 
day:— 

**  la  fftfgfaf  up  yoor  bonea,  Tom  Mao, 
W«L  CooWtt  hM  done  *a3 1 
Toa  vtak  him  m  earth  again. 
Ball  vUt  you  loheO. 


"Toaooroetoafan 

Hell  go  with  yon  to  faoO. 

14  Pray  let  not  these  versiculi  go  forth  witn  my 
name,  except  among  the  initiated,  because  my  friend 
Hobhouse  has  foamed  into  a  reformer,  and  I  greatly 
fear,  will  subside  into  Newgate ;  since  the  Honora- 
ble House,  according  to  Gaugnani's  Reports  of  Par 
liamentary  Debates,  are  menacing  a  prosecution  to 
a  pamphlet  of  his.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  hear  oi 
any  thing  but  good  for  him,  particularly  in  these 
miserable  squabbles  ;  but  these  are  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  taking  a  part  in  them. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  had  a  sad  scene  since  you 
went.  Count  Ou.  came  for  his  wife,  and  none  ot 
those  consequences  which  Scott  prophesied  ensued. 
There  was  no  damages,  as  in  England,  and  so  Scott 
lost  his  wager.  But  there  was  a  great  scene,  fot 
she  would  not,  at  first,  go  back  with  him — at  least, 
she  did  go  back  with  him ;  but  he  insisted,  reason- 
ably enough,  that  all  communication  should  be 
broken  off  between  her  and  me.  So,  finding  Italy 
very  dull,  and  having  a  fever  tertian,  I  packed  up 
my  valise  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps ;  but  my 
daughter  fell  ill,  and  detained  me. 

"  After  her  arrival  at  Ravenna,  the  Ouiccioli  fell 
ill  again  too  ;  and,  at  last  her  father  (who  had,  all 
along,  opposed  the  liaison  most  violently  till  now) 
wrote  to  me  to  say  that  she  was  in  such  a  state  that 
he  begged  me  to  come  and  see  her, — and  that  her 
husband  had  acquiesced,  in  consequence  of  her  re- 
lapse, and  that  he  (her  father)  would  guarantee  all 
this,  and  that  there  would  be  no  farther  scenes  in 
consequence  between  them,  and  that  I  should  not 
be  compromised  in  any  way.  I  set  out  soon  after, 
and  have  been  here  ever  since.  I  found  her  a  good 
deal  altered,  but  getting  better :— all  this  comes  of 
reading  Corinne. 

"  The  Carnival  is  about  to  begin,  and  I  saw  about 
two  or  three  hundred  people  at  the  Marquis  Cavalli's 
the  other  evening,  with  as  much  youth,  beauty,  and 
diamonds  among  the  women,  as  ever  averaged  in  the 
like  number.  Mv  appearance  in  waiting  on  the 
Guiccibli  was  considered  as  a  thing  of  course.  The 
Marquis  is  her  uncle,  and  naturally  considered  me 
as  her  relation. 

"The  paper  is  out,  and  so  is  the  letter.  Pray 
write.  Address  to  Venice,  whence  the  letters  wiu 
be  forwarded.  "  Yours,  &c,  «•  B w 


LETTER  CCCCXV1IL 

TO  MS.  HOPPWBR 

•«  Ravenna,  Jaamiy  IB,  1SB8. 

"  I  have  not  decided  any  thing  about  remaining 
at  Ravenna.  I  may  stay  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  all 
my  life;  but  all  this  depends  upon  what  I  can 
neither  see  nor  foresee.  I  came  because  I  waa 
called,  and  will  go  the  moment  that  I  perceive 
what  may  render  my  departure  proper.  My  attach- 
ment has  neither  the  olindness  of  the  beginning, 
nor  the  microscopic  accuracy  of  the  close  to  such 
liaisons',  but  'time  and  the  hour'  must  decide 
upon  what  I  do.  I  can  as  yet  say  nothing,  because 
1  nordly  know  any  thing  beyond  what  I  have  told  you 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


"I  wrote  to  you  last  post  for  my  movables,  as 
there  is  no  getting  a  lodging  with  a  chair  or  table 
here  read j ;  and  as  I  have  already  some  things  of 
the  sort  at  Bologna  which  I  had  last  summer  there 
for  my  daughter,  I  have  directed  them  to  be  moved ; 
and  wish  the  like  to  be  done  with  those  of  Venice, 
that  I  may  at  least  get  out  of  the  '  Albergo  Im- 
periale,'  which  is  imperial  in  all  true  sense  of  the 
epithet.  Buffini  may  be  paid  for  his  poison.  I 
forgot  to  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Hoppner  lor  a  whole 
treasure  of  tovs  for  Allegra  before  our  departure ;  it 
was  very  kina,  and  we  are  verf  grateful. 

"  Your  account  of  the  wedding  of  the  Governor's 
party  is  very  entertaining.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  consular  exceptions,  I  do ;  and  it  is  right 
that  a  man  of  honor,  and  a  woman  of  probity, 
should  find  it  so,  particularly  in  a  place  where  there 
are  not  'ten  righteous.1  As  to  nobility — in  Eng- 
land none  arc  strictly  noble  but  peers,  not  even 
peers'  sons,  though  titled  by  courtesy ;  nor  knights 
of  the  garter,  unless  of  the  peerage,  so  that  Castle* 
reagh  himself  would  hardly  pass  through  a  foreign 
herald's  ordeal  till  the  death  of  his  father. 

'•  The  snow  is  a  foot  deep  here.  There  is  a  thea- 
tre, and  opera, — the  Barber  of  Seville.  Balls  begin 
on  Monday  next.  Pay  the  porter  for  never  looking 
after  the  gate,  and  snip  mv  chattels,  and  let  me 
know,  or  let  Castelli  let  me  know,  how  my  lawsuits 
go  on — but  fee  him  only  in  proportion  to  his  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  we  may  meet  in  the  soring  yet,  if 
you  are  for  England.  I  see  Hobhouse  nas  got  into 
a  scrape,  which  does  not  please  me ;  he  should  not 
have  gone  so  deep  among  those  men,  without 
calculating  the  consequences.  I  used  to  think 
myself  the  most  imprudent  of  all  among  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  out  almost  begin  to  doubt  it. 

"  Yours,  &c 


LETTER  CCCCXIX. 


TO  MB.  HOFPXEB. 


11,183*. 

"  You  would  hardly  have  been  troubled  with  the 
removal  of  my  furniture,  but  there  is  none  to  be 
had  nearer  than  Bologna,  and  I  have  been  fain  to 
have  that  of  the  rooms  which  I  fitted  up  for  my 
daughter  there  in  the  summer  removed  here.  The 
expense  will  be  at  least  as  great  of  the  land  car- 
riage, so  that  you  see  it  was  necessity,  and  not 
choice.  Here  they  get  every  thing  from  Bologna, 
except  some  lighter  articles  from  Forli  or  Faenza. 

"  If  Scott  is  returned,  pray  remember  me  to  him, 
and  plead  laziness  the  whole  and  sole  cause  of  my 
not  replying :— dreadful  is  the  exertion  of  letter- 
writing.  The  Carnival  here  is  less  boisterous,  but 
we  have  balls  and  a  theatre.  I  carried  Bankes  to 
both,  and  he  carried  away,  I  believe,  a  much  more 
favorable  impression  of  the  society  here  than  that  of 
Venice— recollect  that  I  speak  of  the  native  society 
only. 

"  I  am  drilling  very  hard  to  learn  how  to  double  a 
shawl,  and  should  succeed  to  admiration  if  I  did 
not  always  double  it  the  wrong  side  out ;  and  then  I 
sometimes  confuse  and  bring  away  two,  so  as  to  put 
all  the  Serventi  out,  besides  keeping  their  Semite  in 
the  cold  till  every  body  can  get  back  their  property. 
But  it  is  a  dreadfully  moral  place,  for  you  must  not 
look  at  any  body's  wife  except  your  neighbor's, — if 
you  go  to  the  next  door  but  one,  you  are  scolded,  and 
presumed  to  be  perfidious.  And  then  a  relatione  or 
an  amiciaia  seems  to  be  a  regular  affair  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  years,  at  which  period,  if  there  occur  a 
widowhood,  it  finishes  by  a  sposalixio ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  it  has  so  many  rules  of  its  own  that  it 
is  not  much  better.  A  man  actually  beoomes  a 
piece  of  female  property,— they  wont  let  their 
Serventi  marry  until  there  is  a  vacancy  for  them- 
selves. I  know  two  instances  of  this  in  one  family 
hart* 


«  To-night  there  was  a  — *  lottery  after  ttt  eps 
it  is  an  odd  ceremony.  Bankes  and  I  took  taa 
of  it,  and  buffooned  together  verv  merrilj.  H«i 
gone  to  Firenze.  Mrs.  J  ♦  •  should  have  sat  w 
my  postscript ;  there  was  no  occasion  to  bate  kr 
you  in  person.  I  never  interfere  in  any  &t< 
squabbles, — she  may  scratch  your  face  hawi 

•'The  weather  here  has  been  dreedfol-s? 
several  feet— a  JSume  broke  down  a  bridge,  * 
flooded  heaven  knows  how  many  campi;  tha  i~ 
came— and  it  is  still  thawing—so  that  my  o& 
horses  have  a  sinecure  till  the  roads  besww  e* 

Eracticable.  Why  did  Lega  give  away  tac  pa"-  > 
lockhead— I  must  have  him  again. 
<'  Will  you  pay  Missiaglia  and  the  Baflb  Bc5l 
of  the  Gran  Bretagna  ?  I  heard  from  Mass, « 
is  at  Paris ;  I  had  previously  written  to  tea  a 
London,  but  he  has  not  yet  got  my  letter,  •£> 
rently.  "  Believe  me,  fr- 


LETTER  CCCCXX. 


TO  MX.    XUBSAT. 


«•  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  these  t*o  we*- 
but  since*  I  came  here  in  LNecember,  1819,1s* 
you  a  letter  for  Moore,  who  is  God  know  fjTA" 
in  Paris  or  London,  I  presume.  I  bate  copid  * 
cut  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  tafo  h»,  teas*- 
was  too  long ;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand,  tetf* 
in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  n*  Lf* 
two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  or--'" 
form,  and,  in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  te*; 
than  one  of  the  first :  so  remember  that  I  h*"r; 
made  this  division  to  double  uponyott;  bota*1  ' 
to  suppress  some  tediousness  m  the  aspect  of » 
thing.  I  should  have  served  you  a  prettv  tnck  1.  * 
had  sent  you,  for  example,  cantos  of  fifty  ?taa» 
each.  ^. , 

"I  am  translating  the  first  canto  of  iw. 
Morgante  Maggiore,  and  have  half  done  Jj  ~" 
these  last  davs  of  the  Carnival  confuse  aa*^ 
rupt  every  thing.  . 

"  I  have  not  vet  sent  off  the  cantos,  i»  ,-£ 
some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  pob&to,  - 
they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first  Th«  J--  -: 
has  not  frightened  but  it  has  kwt  me,  ladUJ" 
not  written  con  amore  this  time.  It  if  wf?  w™  • 
however,  and  aa  dull  as  '  the  last  new  com*"- 

"  I  think  my  translations  of  Pulci  will  **  £ 
stare.  It  must  be  put  by  the  original,  staafl  £ 
stanza,  and  verse  for  verse ;  and  you  wffl  *•*•£ 
was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and  s  W»» 
age  to  a  churchman,  on  the  score  of  iejP*i. 
and  so  tell  those  buffoons  who  accuse  me  of  sP» 
ing  the  Liturgy.  . 

"  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  befog  ttt  *» 
of  the  corso,  and  I  must  go  and  buffoon  *wj  - 
rest  My  daughter  Allegra  is  just  gone  w*  * 
Countess  G.,  in  Count  G.'s  coach  and  to*  »  £ 
the  cavalcade,  and  I  must  follow  ^""JS! 
of  the  Ravenna  world.  Our  old  caidmsl*  «T 
and  the  new  one  not  appointed  yet;  bat  tac  ssj 
ing  goes  on  the  same,  tne  vice-legate  bri°£,li 
governor.  We  have  had  hideous  ftc**  •■■-7: ' 
but  all  is  mild  again.  "  Y*»  *• 


LETTER  CCCCXXL 

TO  JUL  BANKES. 


M I  have  room  for  yon  in  the  house  n**^.  & 
in  Venice,  if  you  think  fit  to  make  ose  «  * ^ 
do  not  expect  to  find  the  same  gorged*  *J^_j 
tapestried  halls.     Neither  dangerous  nor J^ 
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leats  have  ever prevem ._ _  ,  -  __  f „    

-ou  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  why  should  the  mow 
low  ? — Italian  snow— fie  on  it ! — bo  pray  come. 
Pita's  heart  yearns  for  you,  and  mayhap  for  your 
iiver  broad  pieces :  and  tout  playfellow,  the 
donkey,  is  alone  and  inconsolable. 

"  I  forget  whether  you  admire  or  tolerate  red 
iair,  so  that  I  rather  dread  showing  you  all  that  I 
tave  about  me,  and  around  me  in  this  city.  Come, 
le-vertheless,— you  can  pay  Dante  a  morning  visit, 
nd  I  will  undertake  that  Theodore  and  Honoris 
rill  be  most  happy  to  see  you  in  the  forest  hard 
y.  We  Goths,  also,  of  Ravenna  hope  you  will  not 
espise  our  arch-Goth,  Theodorie.  I  must  leave  it 
o  these  worthies  to  entertain  you  all  the  fore  part 
f  the  day.  seeing  that  I  have  none  at  all  myself— 
he  lark,  that  rouses  me  from  my  slumbers,  being  an 
fternoon  bird.  But,  then,  all  your  evenings,  and 
h  much  as  you  can  give  me  of  your  nights,  will  be 
nine.  Ay !  and  you  will  find  me  eating  flesh,  too, 
ike  yourself  or  any  other  cannibal,  except  it  be 
tpon  Fridays.  Then,  there  are  more  cantos  (and 
e  d— d  to  them)  of  what  the  courteous  reader,  Mr. 
launders,  calls  Grub  street,  in  my  drawer,  which  I 
iave  a  little  scheme  to  commit  to  your  charge  for 
England ;  only  I  must  first  cut  up  (or  cut  a  own) 
wo  aforesaid  cantos  into  three,  because  I  am  grown 
ase  and  mercenary,  and  it  is  an  ill  precedent  to  let 
ay  Mecsnas,  Murray,  get  too  much  for  his  money. 

am  busy,  also,  with  Pulci — translating— servilely 
raaslating,  stanza  for  stanza,  and  line  for  line— 
wo  octaves  every  night, — the  same  allowance  as  at 
Venice. 

"Would  you  call  at  your  banker's  at  Bologna, 
.nd  ask  him  for  some  letters  lying  there  for  me, 
jad  burn  them  ?— or  I  will— so  do  not  burn  them, 
rut  bring  them,— and  believe  me  ever  and  very 
tfTectionately  *«  Yours, 

"  Byron. 

•*P.  8.  I  have  a  particular  wish  to  hear  from 
ourself  something  about  Cyprus,  so  pray  recollect 
JX  that  you  can.    Good  night." 


LETTER  CCCCXXII. 

TO  MB,  HURRAY. 

"  R*T«noa,  Fttgmrj  21, 1890. 

•'The  bull-dogs  will  be  very  agreeable.  I  have 
»nly  those  of  this  country,  who,  though  good,  have 
tot  the  tenacity  of  tooth  and  stoicism  in  endurance 
if  my  canine  fellow-citizens :  then  pray  send  them 
iy  the  readiest  conveyance— perhaps  best  by  sea. 
dr.  Kinnaird  will  disburse  for  them,  and  deduct 
rom  the  amount  on  your  application  or  that  of 
Japtain  Tyler. 

**  I  see  the  good  old  King  is  gone  to  his  place. 
)ne  can't  help  being  sorry,  though  blindness,  and 
gc,  and  insanity  are  supposed  to  he  drawbacks  on 
mman  felicity ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
atter  at  least  might  not  render  him  happier  than 
jay  of  his  subjects. 

*•  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  to  the  corona- 
ion,  though  I  should  like  to  see  it,  and  though  I 
tave  aright  to  be  a  puppet  in  it;  but  my  division 
nth  Lady  Byron,  which  has  drawn  an  equinoctial 
ine  between  me  and  mine  in  all  other  things,  will 
iperate  in  this  also  to  prevent  my  being  in  the  same 
trocession. 

"  By  Saturday's  post  I  sent  you  four  packetsl 
ontaining  cantos  third  and  fourth.  Recollect  that 
hese  two  cantos  reckon  only  as  one  with  you  and 
ae,  being  in  fact  the  third  canto  cut  into  two. 
lecause  I  found-it  too  long.  Remember  this,  and 
Lon't  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  other  motive. 
The  whole  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
tanzas,  more  or  less,  and  a  lyric  of  ninety-six 
bias,  m  that  they  are  no  anger  that  the  first  tingle 


cantos :  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  made  the  first  too 
long,  and  should  have  cut  those  down  also  had  I 
thought  better.  Instead  of  saying  in  future  for  s« 
many  cantos,  say  so  many  stanzas  or  pages :  it  was 
Jacob  Tonson's  way,  and  certainly  the  best;  it 
prevents  mistakes.  1  might  have  sent  you  a  dosen 
cantos  of  forty  stanzas  each, — those  of  « The  Min- 
strel '  (Beattie's)  are  no  longer, — and  ruined  you  at 
once,  if  you  don't  suffer  as  it  is.  But  recollect  that 
you  are  not  pinned  dbum  to  any  thing  you  say  in  a 
letter,  and  that,  calculating  even  these  two  cantos 
as  one  only  (whieh  they  were  and  are  to  be 
reckoned),  you  are  not  bound  by  your  offer.  Act 
as  may  seem  fair  to  all  parties. 

"  I  have  finished  my  translation  of  the  first  canto 
of  the  « Morgan  te  Maggiore*  of  Pulci,  which  I 
will  transcribe  and  send.  It  is  the  parent,  not  only 
of  Whistlecraft,  but  of  all  jocose  Italian  poetry. 
Ton  must  print  it  side  by  side  with  the  original 
Italian,  because  I  wish  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
fidelity :  it  is  stanza  for  stanza,  and  often  line  for 
line,  if  not  word  for  word. 

"  Tou  ask  mc  for  a  volume  of  manners,  &c,  on 
Italy.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  case  to  know  more  of 
them  than  most  Englishmen,  because  I  have  lived 
among  the  natives,  and  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  Englishmen  never  resided  before  (I  speak  of 
Romagna  and  this  place  particularly);  but  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  in 
print  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  lived  in  their 
nouses  and  in  the  heart  of  their  families,  sometimes 
merely  as  '  amico  di  cosa,'  and  sometimes  as  '  amico 
di  etiore '  of  the  Dama,  and  in  neither  case  do  I 
feel  myself  authorized  in  making  a  book  of  them. 
Their  moral  is  not  your  moral;  their  life  is  not 
your  life ;  you  would  not  understand  it ;  it  is  not 
English,  nor  French,  nor  German,  which  you  would 
all  understand.  The  conventual  education,  the  cav- 
alier servitude,  the  habits  of  thought  and  living  are 
so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  becomes  so 
much  more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately 
with  them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you  com- 
prehend a  people  who  are  at  once  temperate  and 
profligate,  serious  in  their  characters  and  buffoons 
m  their  amusements,  capable  of  impressions  and 
passions,  which  are  at  once  tttdden  and  durable 
(what  you  find  in  no  other  nation),  and  who  actual- 
ly have  no  society  (what  we  would  call  so),  as  you 
may  see  by  their  comedies;  they  have  no  real 
comedy,  not  even  in  Goldoni,  and  that  is  because 
they  have  no  society  to  draw  it  from. 

"  Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  at  all.  They 
go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into  company  to  hold 
their  tongues.  The  women  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the 
men  gather  into  groups,  or  they  play  at  dreary 
faro,  or  '  lotto  reale,'  for  small  sums.  Their  acade- 
mic are  concerts  like  our  own,  with  better  music 
and  more  form.  Their  best  things  are  the  carnival 
balls,  and  masquerades,  when  every  body  seems  mad 
for  six  weeks.  After  their  dinners  and  suppers 
they  make  extempore  verses  and  buffoon  one 
another;  but  it  is  in  a  humor  which  you  would 
not  enter  into,  ye  of  the  north. 

"In  their  houses  it  is  better.  I  should  know 
something  of  the  matter,  having  had  a  pretty  gene- 
ral experience  among  their  women,  from  the  fisher- 
man's wife  up  to  the  Nobil  Dama,  whom  I  serve. 
Their  system  nas  its  rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its 
decorums,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  discipline 
or  game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few  deviations, 
unless  you  wish  to  lose  it.  They  are  extremely 
tenacious,  and  jealous  as  furies,  not  permitting 
their  lovers  even  to  marry  if  they  can  help  it,  ana 
keeping  them  always  close  to  them  in  public  as  in 
private,  whenever  they  can.  In  short,  they  trans- 
fer marriage  to  adultery,  and  strike  the  not  out  of 
that  commandment.  The  reason  is,  that  they 
marry  for  their  parents,  and  love  for  themselves. 
They  exact  fidelity  from  a  lover  as  a  debt  of  honor, 
while  they  pay -the  husband  as  a  tradesman,  that  is, 
not  at  alL    You  hear  a  person's  character,  male  01 
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female  canvassed,  not  as  depending  on  their  « 
duct  to  their  husbands  or  wires,  but  to  their  mis- 
treat or  lover.  If  I  wrote  a  quarto,  I  don't  know 
that  I  could  do  more  than  amplify  what  I  hare  hero 
noted.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  they  do  all 
this,  the  greatest  outward  respect  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  husbands,  not  only  by  the  ladies,  but  by  their 
8erventi — particularly  if  the  husband  serves  no  one 
himself  (which  is  not  often  the  case,  however) ;  so 
that  you  would  often  suppose  them  relations— the 
Servcnti  making  the  figure  of  one  adopted  into  the 
family.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run  a  little  restive 
and  elope,  or  divide,  or  make  a  scene ;  but  this  is 
at  starting,  generally,  when  they  know  no  better, 
or  when  they  fall  in  love  with  a  foreigner,  or  some 
such  anomaly,— and  is  always  reckoned  unnecessary 
and  extravagant. 

"  Tou  inquire  after  Dante's  Prophecy :  I  have  not 
done  more  than  six  hundred  lines,  but  will  vatici- 
nate at  leisure. 

"Of  the  bust  I  know  nothing.  No  cameos  or 
seals  are  to  be  cut  here  or  elsewhere  that  I  know 
of,  in  any  good  style.  Hobhouse  should  write  him- 
self to  Thorwaldsen :  the  bust  was  made  and  paid 
for  three  years  ago. 

"  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Leigh  to  request  Lady  Byron  to 
urge  forward  the  transfer  from  the  funds.  I  wrote 
to  Lady  Byron  on  business  this  post,  addressed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  D.  Kinnaird." 


LETTER  CCCCXXIII. 

TO  MS.  BAKKBS. 

"  Rtvwaa,  Hbraiy  SI,  1890. 

"  Pulci  and  I  are  waiting  for  you  with  impatience ; 
but  I  suppose  we  must  give  way  to  the  attraction  of 
the  Bolognese  galleries  for  a  time.  I  know  nothing 
Df  pictures  myself,  and  care  almost  as  little ;  but  to 
me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian— above  all, 
Giorgione.  I  remember  well  his  judgment  of  Sol- 
omon in  the  Mariscalchi  in  Bologna,  The  real 
mother  is  beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful.  Buy  her, 
by  all  means,  if  you  can,  and  take  her  home  with 
you:  put  her  in  safety— for  be  assured  there  are 
troublous  times  brewing  for  Italy ;  and  as  I  never 
could  keep  out  of  a  row  in  my  life,  it  will  be  my 
fate,  I  dare  say,  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  it ;  but 
mo  matter,  these  are  the  stronger  reasons  for  com- 
ing to  see  me  soon. 

"  I  have  more  of  Scott's  novels  (for  surely  they 
are  Scott's)  since  we  met,  and  am  more  and  more 
delighted.  I  think  that  I  even  prefer  them  to  his 
poetry,  which  (by -the- way)  I  redde  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  in  your  rooms  in  Trinity  college. 

M  There  are  some  curious  commentaries  on  Dante 
preserved  here,  which  you  should  see.  Believe  me 
ever  faithfully  and  most  affectionately, 

"Yours,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCCCXXIV. 

TO  MB.  MUBJULT. 

"HiiTenm,  March  1,1880. 

"  I  sent  yon  by  last  post  the  translation  of  the 
first  canto  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and  wish  you 
to  ask  Rose  about  the  word  ■  sbergo,'  i.  e.,  '  usbergo,' 
which  I  have  translated  cuirass.  I  suspect  that  it 
means  helmet  also.  Now,  if  so,  which  of  the  senses 
is  best  accordant  with  the  text  ?  I  have  adopted 
cuirass,  but  will  be  amenable  to  reasons.  Of  the 
natives,  some  aay  one,  and  some  t'other ;  but  they 
•re  no  jfreat  Tuscans  in  Romagna.  However,  I  will 
ask  Sgricci  (the  famous  improvisatore)  to-morrow, 


who  is  a  native  of 

who  is  reckoned  a  very  cultivated  yevpg  Ur  i 
the  dictionary,  say  cvtrast.  I  have  vritta  set 
but  helmet  runs  in  my  head  nevertaeles-ai 
run  in  verse  very  well,  whilk  is  the  prifiapo!  ?* 
I  will  ask  the  Spot*  Spina  SniaeQi,  too,  tk  frl 
tine  bride  of  Count  Gabriel  Rasponi,  justs?'! 
from  Florence,  and  get  the  sense  oil  of  Hi 
body.  J 

"  I  have  just  been  visiting  the  new  eu&uL* 
arrived  the  day  before  yesterday  in  bis  kgris-  4 
seems  a  good  old  gentleman,  pious  and  as?*.  4 
not  quite  like  his  predecessor,  who  was*faK"4 
in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  words. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  recerreisae? 
ago  from  Dallas.  It  will  explain  itself.  Ib"j 
answered  it.  This  cornea  of  doing  peepk  r4 
At  one  time  or  another  (including  copynps  i 
person  has  had  about  fourteen  hundred  j*j*J 
my  money,  and  he  writes  what  he  calls  a  ?** 
mous  work  about  me,  and  a  scrubby  letter  wnsj 
me  of  treating  him  ill,  when  I  never  did  n\m 
thing.  It  is  true  that  I  left  off  letter-vntaf »[  I 
have  done  with  almost  every  body  else ;  1st  i  «*  | 
see  how  that  was  misusing  him.  j 

"  I  look  upon  his  epistle  as  the  cooseqws*! 
my  not  sending  him  another  hundred  po^ 
which  he  wrote  to  me  for  about  tiro  yeastf 
and  which  I  thought  proper  to  withhold,  k  to* 
had  his  share,  methought,  of  what  I  co»U©r* 
upon  others. 

"In  your  last  von  ask  me  after  mrajto*' 
domestic  wants :  I  believe  they  sre  as  use:  * 
bull-dogs,  magnesia,  soda-powders,  toouVpe*** 
brushes,  and  every  thins  of  the  kind  wbkaur* 
unattainable.  You  still  ask  me  to  return  (J 
land :  alas!  to  what  purpose  ?  Ton  do  orf  **' 
what  you  are  requiring.  Return  I  mast  P**8\ 
some  day  or  other  (if  I  live),  sooner  or  later;  x 
it  will  not  be  for  pleasure,  nor  can  it  end  »  {*■ 
You  inquire  after  my  health  and  sfietk  a  •» 
letters:  my  health  can't  be  very  bad,  f«  1  r- ' 
myself  of  a  sharp  tertian  ague,  in  thin  «* 
with  cold  water,  which  had  held  my  *tosi**P; 
dolier  for  months,  notwithstanding  all  the  vA  ■ 
the  apothecary,— a  circumstance  which  mif-41 
Dr.  Aglietti,  who  said  it  was  a  proof  of  &*#£ 
na,  particularly  in  so  epidemic  a  sesssa.  *** 
out  of  dislike  to  the  taste  of  bark  (waK*1.**. 
bear),  and  succeeded,  contrary  to  the  P^**;: 
every  body  by  simply  taking  nothing  at  all. *■' ~ 
spirits,  they  are  unequal,  now  high,  no*  **  ** 
other  people's,  I  suppose,  and  depending  «P*  ff 
cumstances.  «^. 

"Pray  send  me  VT.  Scott's  new  novels.  »» 
are  their  names  and  characters?  I1*"*?*!.. 
his  former  ones,  at  least  once  a  day,  ft*  ^'Z* 
so.  The  last  are  too  hurried:  he  forte t*B»*£ 
wood's  name,  and  calls  him  Edgar  and  »«■  • 
man;  and  Girder,  the  cooper,  is  styled  wb*r 
and  now  John,  and  he  don't  make  enough  w  s 
trose;  but  Dalgetty  is  excellent,  and  so  *  £_ 
Ashton,  and  the  b— h  her  mother.  Wft»fl,/* 
Host  and  what  do  you  call  his  other?  u*  °, 
two  f  Pray  make  him  write  at  least  t*o  a  F»  * 
like  no  reading  so  well.  _. 

"The  editor  of  the  Bologna  Telegraph^*; 
.-e  a  paper  with  extracts  from  Mr.  Mow  *  Jr 
name  always  reminds  me  of  Muley  Molora*1  *', 
rocco)  •  Atheism  answered,'  in  which  t*1*^. 
long  elogium  of  my  poesy,  and  a  great  **oBQ 
men  to '  for  my  misery.  I  never  could  u?~JVSp 
what  they  mean  by  accusing  me  of  ""jJJ 
However,  they  may  nave  it  their  own  **?laj, 
gentleman  seems  to  be  my  great  adnAti»*y <^ 
what  he  says  in  good  part,  as  he  «*^jJf S 
kindness,  to  which  I  can't  accuse  myeelf * *? 
invincible.  "Yen*** 


UTOLBS. 
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LETTER  CCCCXXV. 


TO  ME.  MVBBAY. 


"BartuM,  Much  1,190. 

1  In  case,  in  vour  country,  you  should  not  readily 
hands  on  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  I  send  you 

•  original  text  of  the  first  canto,  to  correspond 
h  the  translation  which  I  sent  yon  a  few  days  ago. 
s  from  the  Naples  edition  in  quarto  of  1732,— 
ed  Florence,  however,  by  a  trick  of  the  trade, 
ich  you,  as  one  of  the  allied  sovereigns  of  the 
tfession,  will  perfectly  understand  without  any 
ther  spiegazione. 

•  It  is  strange  that  here  nobody  understands  the 
il  precise  meaning  of  'sbergo,'  or  '  usbergo,'*  an 
.  Tuscan  word,  which  I  have  rendered  cuirass, 
it  am  not  sure  it  is  not  helmet.)  I  have  asked  at 
st  twenty  people,  learned  and  ignorant,  male  and 
aale,  including  poets,  and  officers  civil  and  mili- 
y.  The  dictionary  says  cuirass,  but  gives  no 
thority ;  and  a  female  friend  of  mine  says  posi- 
ely  cuirass,  which  makes  me  doubt  the  fact  still 
>re  than  before.  Qinguene  says,  '  bonnet  de  fer ' 
th  the  usual  superficial  decision  of  a  Frenchman, 
that  I  can't  believe  him :  and  what  between  the 
?tionary,  the  Italian  woman,  and  the  French- 
in,  there's  no  trusting  to  a  word  they  say.  The 
ntext  too,  which  should  decide,  admits  equally  of 
ther  meaning,  as  you  will  perceive.  Ask  Rose, 
obhouse,  Merivale,  and  Foscolo,  and  vote  with 
e  majority.  Is  Frera  a  good  Tuscan  ?  if  he  be, 
•ther  nim  too.  I  have  tried,  you  see,  to  be  as 
curate  as  I  well  could.  This  is  my  third  or  fourth 
tter,  or  packet*  within  the  last  twenty  days." 


LETTER  CCCCXXVI. 


TO  MS.  MUBBAY. 


'*  Enclosed  is  Dante's  Prophecy— Vision— ot  what 
ot.  Where  I  have  left  more  than  one  reading, 
rhich  I  have  done  often,)  you  may  adopt  that 
hich  Oifford,  Frere,  Rose,  and  Hobhouse,  and 
then  of  your  Utican  Senate  think  the  best,  or 
ast  bad.  The  preface  will  explain  all  that  is 
splicable.    These  are  but  the  first  four  cantos: 

approved,  I  will  go  on. 

'*  rray  mind  in  printing :  and  let  some  good  Ital- 
tn  scholar  correct  the  Italian  quotations. 

"  Four  days  ago  I  was  overturned  in  an  open  car- 
age,  between  the  river  and  a  steep  bank, — wheels 
ashed  to  pieces,  slight  bruises,  narrow  escape,  and 
U  that :  but  no  harm  done,  though  coachman,  foot- 
»an,  horses,  and  vehicle  were  all  mixed  together 
ko  macaroni.  It  was  owing  to  bad  driving,  as  I 
iv;  but  the  coachman  swears  to  a  start  on  the 
art  of  the  horses.  "We  went  against  a  post  on  the 
crge  of  a  steep  bank,  and  capsized.  I  usually  go 
ut  of  the  town  in  a  carriage,  and  meet  the  saddle 
ones  at  the  bridge ;  it  was  in  going  there  that  we 
otsglcd ;  but  I  got  my  ride,  as  usual,  after  the  acci- 
?nt.  They  say  here  it  was  all  owing  to  St.  Anto- 
£?  of  Padua  (serious,  I  assure  you), — who  does 
tortecn  miracles  a  day,— that  worse  aid  not  come 
*  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  being  his  four- 
eenth  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  presides 
ver  overturns  and  all  escapes  therefrom,  it  seems ; 
net  they  dedicate,  pictures,  &c,  to  him,  as  the 
ailors  once  did  to  Neptune,  after  '  the  high  Roman 
*sto°n.'  «  Yours,  in  haste." 


*   I'rfftrgDttobffcMMlytbAaUMM 
•wi»n  ha.i9.berg,  at  coratttr  of  the 

»«***'•  twfated  nH." 
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haberfoon,  te^  ad  f 
Soo  Gray'*  Bard,  "  H 


LETTER  COCCXXVU. 


TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 


"  Ravenna,  Mar**,  USB. 

11  Last  post  I  sent  you,  '  The  Vision  of  Dante,'— 
first  four  cantos.  Enclosed  you  will  find  line  for 
line,  in  third  rhyme  (terza  nmat+)  of  which  your 
British  blackguard  reader  as  yet  understands  no- 
thing, Fanny  of  Rimini.  Tou  know  that  she  was 
born  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  from  Cary,  Boyd, 
and  such  people.  I  have  done  it  into  cramp  Eng- 
lish, line  for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the 
possibility.  Tou  had  best  append  it  to  the  poems 
already  sent  by  last  three  posts.  I  shall  not  allow 
you  to  play  the  tricks  you  did  last  year,  with  the 
prose  you  txwr-scribed  to  Mazeppa,  which  I  sent  to 
you  no*  to  be  published,  if  not  in  a  periodical  paper, 
— and  there  you  tacked  it,  without  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. If  this  is  published,  publish  it  with  the 
original,  and  together  with  the  Pulci  translation,  or 
the  Dante  imitation,  I  suppose  you  have  both  bv 
now,  and  the  Juan  long  before. 


LETTER  CCCCXXVIII. 

TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 

«« RMtoaa,  Much  SB,  ISM. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th.  Besides 
the  four  packet  you  have  already  received,  I  have 
sent  the  Pulci  a  few  days  after,  and  since  (a  few 
days  ago)  the  first  four  cantos  of  Dante's  Prophecy, 
(the  best  thing  I  ever  wrote,  if  it  be  not  unintelligi- 
ble,) and  by  last  post  a  literal  translation,  word  for 
word  (versed  like  the  original)  of  the  episode  of 
Franceses  of  Rimini.  I  want  to  hear  what  you 
think  of  the  new  Juans.  and  the  translations,  and 
the  Vision.  They  are  all  things  that  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  very  different  from  one  another. 

"  If  you  choose  to  make  a  print  from  the  Vene- 
tian, you  may:  but  she  don't  correspond  at  all  to 
the  character  you  mean  her  to  represent.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Contessa  G.  does  (except  that  she  is 
fair),  and  is  much  prettier  than  the  Fornarina ;  but 
I  have  no  picture  of  her  except  a  miniature,  which 
is  very  ill  done ;  and,  besides,  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per, on  any  account  whatever,  to  make  such  a  use 
of  it,  even  if  you  had  a  copy. 

"  Recollect  that  the  two  new  cantos  only  count 
with  us  for  one.  Tou  may  put  the  Pulci  ana  Dante 
together :  perhaps  that  were  best.  So  you  have  put 
your  name  to  Juan  after  all  your  panic  Tou  are  a 
rare  fellow. — I  must  now  put  myself  in  a  passion  t* 
continue  my  prose. 

'  •  I  have  caused  H.  to  write  to  Thorwaldsen.  Pray 
be  careful  in  sending  my  daughter's  picture— I  mean, 
that  it  bo  not  hurt  in  *nc  carriage,  for  it  is  a  journey 
rather  long  and  jolting." 


LETTER  CCCCXXIX. 

TO  MB.   MVBBAX. 

f  ••  R»au»,  March  9, 189. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  « Screed  of  Doctrine '  for  you,  of 
which  I  will  trouble  you  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
by  next  post.  Mr.  Hobhouse  must  have  the  correc- 
tion of  it  for  the  press.  Tou  may  show  it  first  to 
whom  you  please. 

11 1  wish  to  know  what  became  of  my  two  epistles 
from  St.  Paul,  (translated  from  the  Armenian  three 


•  9«o  Pberaa,  p.  878. 

f  Lcflac  In  aaver  to  Mr.  Bowleg  p.  1037. 
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yean  ago  and  more,)  and  of  the  letter  to  Roberts] ones  than  any  at  Venice.  There  are  small  pan** 
of  last  autumn,  which  you  never  have  attended  to  ?  hazard,  that  is,  faro,  where  nobody  can  point  arc 
There  are  two  packets  with  this.  than  a  shilling  or  two;— other  card-tables,  asi  j 

"  P.  S.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  publishing  the  much  talk  and  coffee  as  you  please.    Even  te 
•  Hints  from  Horace.'  written  ten*  years  aeo — if  Hob-  does  and  says  what  they  please ;  and  I  do  not  raw 


house  can  rummage  them  out  of  my  papers  left  at 
his  father's, — with  some  omissions  and  alterations 
previously  to  be  made  when  I  see  the  proofs." 


LETTER  CCCCXXX. 

TO  MR,  MURRAY. 

»•  Raveoaa,  Much  3*,  1830. 

"  Herewith  you  will  receive  a  note  (enclosed)  on 
Pope,  which  you  will  find  tally  with  a  part  of  the 
text  of  last  post.  I  have  at  last  lost  all  patience 
with  the  atrocious  cant  and  nonsense  about  Pope, 
with  which  our  present  •  •»  are  overflowing,  and 
am  determined  to  make  such  head  against  it  as  an 
individual  can,  by  prose  or  verse ;  and  I  will  at  least 
do  it  with  good  will.  There  is  no  bearing  it  any 
longer ;  and  if  it  goes  on,  it  will  destroy  what  little 
good  writing  or  taste  remains  among  us.  I  hope 
there  are  still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second  me ;  but 
if  not,  I'll  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  is  in  the 
best  cause  of  English  literature. 

"I  have  sent  you  so  many  packets,  Terse  and 
prose,  lately,  that  you  will  be  tired  of  the  postage, 
fr  not  of  the  perusal.  I  want  to  answer  some  parts 
of  your  last  letter,  but  I  have  not  time,  for  I  must 
4  boot  and  saddle/  as  my  Captain  Craigcnpilt  (an 
officer  of  the  old  Napoleon  Italian  army)  is  in  wait- 
ing, and  my  groom  and  cattle  to  boot. 

"  You  have  given  me  a  screed  of  metaphor  and 
what  not  about  Pulci,  and  manners,  *  going  without 
clothes,  like  our  Saxon  ancestors.'  Now,  the  Sax- 
ons did  not  go  without  clothes;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  they  are  not  my  ancestors,  nor  yours  either ; 
for  mine  were  Norman,  and  yours,  I  take  it  by  vour 
name,  were  Gael.  And,  in  the  next,  I  differ  from 
you  about  the  '  refinement '  which  has  banished  the 
comedies  of  Congreve.  Are  not  the  comedies  of 
Sheridan  acted  to  the  thinnest  houses?  I  know  (as 
ex-committee j  that  'The  School  for  Scandal'  was 
the  worst  stock-piece  upon  record.  I  also  know  that 
Congreve  gave  up  writing  because  Mrs.  Centlivre's 
balderdash  drove  his  eomedics  off.  So  it  is  not  de- 
cency, but  stupidity,  that  does  all  this ;  for  Sheridan 
Is  as  decent  a  writer  as  need  be,  and  Congreve 
no  worse  than  Mrs.  Centlivre,  of  whom  Wilkes 
(the  actor)  said,  'not  only  her  play  would  be 
damned,  but  she  too.'  He  alluded  to  'A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife.'  But  last,  and  most  to  the  pur- 
pose, Pulci  is  not  an  indecent  writer— at  least  in  his 
first  canto,  as  you  will  have  perceived  by  this  time. 

" You  talk  of  refinement: — are  you  all  more 
moral  r  are  you  so  moral  ?  No  such  thing.  /  know 
what  the  world  is  in  England,  by  my  own  proper 
experience  of  the  best  of  it — at  least  of  the  loftiest ; 
and  I  have  described  it  every  where  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  all  places. 

"  But  to  return.  I  should  like  to  see  the  proofs 
of  mine  answer,  because  there  will  be  something  to 
omit  or  to  alter.  But  pray  let  it  be  carefully  printed. 
When  convenient  let  me  nave  an  answer. 

"Yours." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXL 

TO  MR,  HOPPNSB. 


lect  any  disagreeable  events,  except  being  lb* 
times  falsely  accused  of  flirtation,  and  once  fe£* 
robbed  of  six  sixpences  by  a  nobleman  of  the  rxt.i 
Count  •  •  •.  I  did  not  suspect  the  illustrices  > 
linouent ;  but  the  Countess  V  *  *  ♦  and  tbe  He 
quia  L  *  *  •  told  me  of  it  directly,  and  also  t»  ::;'■ 
was  a  way  he  had,  of  filching  money  when  be  ** 
it  before  him ;  but  I  did  not  ax  him  for  tbe  ^ 
but  contented  myself  with  telling  him  that  J  * 
did  it  again,  I  should  anticipate  the  law. 

"  There  is  to  be  a  theatre  in  April,  and  a  fcir.cl 
an  opera,  and  another  opera  in  June,  henfe  tk 
fine  weather  of  nature's  giving,  and  the  ridei  ^ -' 
Forest  of  Pine.  With  mj  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoff 
ner,  believe  me  ever,  &c.  **  Bin*. 

••  P.  S.  Could  yon  give  me  an  item  of  what  b*di 
remain  at  Venice  ?  I  don't  want  then,  but  wit  & 
know  whether  the  few  that  are  not  here  are  tLc. 
and  were  not  lost  by  the  way.  I  hope  and  trust  m 
have  got  all  your  wine  safe,  and  that  it  is  drinfcfc^ 
Allegra  is  prettier,  I  think,  but  as  obstinate  ui 
mule,  and  as  ravenous  as  a  vulture:  health  gwe •  * 
judge  of  the  complexion — temper  tolerable  bat  fet 
vanity  and  pertinacity.  8he  thinks  herself  has* 
some  and  will  do  as  she  ph 


•  ••••« 

"Ravenna  continues  much  the  same  as  I  do- 
lit    Conversasioni  all  Lent,  and  much  better 


LETTER  CCCCXXXU. 


TO  MR.   MUBJLAT. 


"  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  in  the  p**** 
office,  why  don't  you  write  to  acknowlw  *" 
receipt  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  packets,  i*. 
the  Pulci  translation  and  original,  the  DvtrA 
the  Observations  on,  &c.  ?  You  forget  that  tn 
keep  me  in  hot  water  till  I  know  whether  th«y  m 
arrived,  or  if  I  must  have  the  bore  of  recoprisg- 
*  •  •  •  •        • 

"  Have  you  gotten  the  cream  of  traa*^3* 
Franceses  of  Rimini,  from  the  Inferno?  M»J 
have  sent  you  a  warehouse  of  trash  within  tbe  •** 
month,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  feehag  **wS.Jj' 
a  pastry-cook  would  have  had  twice  the  pats* 
and  thanked  me  at  least  for  the  quantity. 

"To  make  the  letter  heavier,  I  endow jw  »- 
Cardinal  Legate's  (our  Campeius)  circular  »  ** 
conversazione  this  evening.  It  is  the  iB5??l- 
the  Pope's  tiara-tion,  and  all  polite  &*% 
even  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  must  go  and  be  u  ■<■ 
And  there  will  be  a  circle,  and  a  ftro-taNc,  ^ 
shillings,  that  is,  they  don't  allow  high  pp,i«* 
all  the  beauty,  nobility,  and  sanctity  of  B»t*j» 
present.  The  cardinal  himself  is  a  tot  ** 
natured  little  fellow,  bishop  of  Muda,  and  Jegvj 
here,— a  decent  believer  in  all  the  doctnnes« 
"  *  He  has  kept  his  housekeeper  these  W 
oneda  a**  a* 


church, 
years    • 


but  is  reeko 


•    • 
and  a  moral  liver. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  won't  be  «»»■*£ 
this  autumn,  for  I  find  that  business  AnJsyT 
what  with  trustees  and  lawvers-as  it  sw*** 
'  with  all  deliberate  speed.'  "They  differ  a**  ■ 
vestments  in  Ireland. 


firtweeo  the  kwjrer  and  tram, 

I  am  pnsxled ;  and  so  much  time  is  lost  i?*? 
being  upon  the  spot,  what  with  *nswec\yg  to 
rejoinders,  that  it  may  be  I  must  conw  aw  ■»  j 
it;  for  one  says  do,  and  t'other  don't,  ****L 
know  not  which  way  to  turn:  but  perhapf  iW «•" 
manage  without  me.  N  Iwrl'  * 


LETTERS. 
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P.  8.  I  hare  begun  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 
tfarino  Faliero,  the  Doge  of  Venice;  but  you 
than't  see  it  these  six  years,  if  you  don't  acknow- 
edge  my  packets  with  more  quickness  and  preci- 
don.  Always  write,  if  but  a  line,  by  return  of  post, 
vhen  any  thing  arrives,  which  is  not  a  mere  letter. 
"  Address  direct  to  Ravenna ;  it  saves  a  week's 
ame,  and  much  postage." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXIU. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"Rmwm,  April  M.U9B. 

"Pott  after  post  arrives  without  bringing  any 
icknowledgment  from  you  of  tho  different  packets 
excepting  the  first)  wnich  I  have  sent  within  the 
ast  two  months,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  arrived 
ong  ere  now ;  and  as  they  were  announced  in  other 
etters,  you  ought  at  least  to  say  whether  they  are 
:ome  or  not.  You  are  not  expected  to  write  fre- 
|uent  or  long  letters,  as  your  time  is  much  occu- 
ried ;  but  when  parcels  that  have  cost  some  pains 
n  the  composition,  and  great  trouble  in  the  copy- 
ng,  are  sent  to  you,  I  should  at  least  be  put  out  of 
tuspense,  by  the  immediate  acknowledgment,  per 
eturn  of  post,  addressed  directly  to  Kavenna.  I 
im  naturally— knowing  what  continental  posts  are 
—anxious  to  hear  that  they  are  arrived :  especially 
is  I  loath  the  task  of  copying  so  much,  that  if 
ihere  was  a  human  being  that  could  copy  my  blot- 
ted MSS.,  he  should  have  all  they  can  ever  bring 
"or  his  trouble.  All  I  desire  is  two  lines,  to  say, 
such  a  day  I  received  such  a  packet.  There  are  at 
east  six  unacknowledged.  This  is  neither  kind  nor 
:ourteous. 

"  I  have,  besides,  another  reason,  for  desiring  you 
to  be  speedy,  which  is,  that  there  is  that  brewing 
n  Italy,  which  will  speedily  cut  off  all  security  of 
communication,  and  set  all  your  Anglo-travellers 
lying  in  every  direction,  with  their  usual  fortitude 
in  foreign  tumults.  The  Spanish  and  French  af- 
fairs have  set  the  Italians  in  a  ferment;  and  no 
wonder;  they  have  been  too  long  trampled  on. 
This  will  make  a  sad  scene  for  your  exquisite  travel- 
ler, but  not  for  the  resident,  who  naturally  wishes  a 
people  to  redress  itself.  I  shall,  if  permitted  by 
the  natives,  remain  to  see  what  will  come  of  it,  and 
perhaps  to  take  a  turn  with  them,  like  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  and  his  horse,  in  case  of  business ;  for  I  shall 
think  it  by  far  the  most  interesting  spectacle  and 
moment  in  existence,  to  see  the  Italians  send  the 
barbarians  of  all  nations  back  to  their  own  dens.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  among  them  to  feel  more 
for  them  as  a  nation  than  for  any  other  people  in 
existence.  But  they  want  union,  and  they  want 
principle;  and  I  doubt  their  success.  However, 
they  will  try,  probably,  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  a 
rood  cause.  No  Italian  can  hate  an  Austrian  more 
than  I  do :  unless  it  be  the  English,  the  Austrians 
seem  to  me  the  most  obnoxious  race  under  the  sky. 

"  But  I  doubt  if  any  thing  be  done,  it  won't  be  so 
quietly  as  in  Spain.  To  be  sure,  revolutions  are 
not  to  be  made  with  rose  water,  where  there 'are 
foreigners  as  masters. 

"  Write  while  vou  can;  for  it  is  but  the  toss  ui 
of  a  paul  that  there  will  not  be  a  row  that  wil 
somewhat  retard  the  mail  by-and-by. 

"Yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  CCCCXXXIV. 

TO  MS.  HOPPNBR. 

"Rawing  April  IS,  ISM. 

•'  I  have  caused  you  to  write  to  Siri  and  Wilhalm 
lo  send  with  Vincensa,  in  a  boat,  the  camp-beds  and 


swords  left  in  their  care  when  I  quitted  Venice. 
There  are  also  several  pounds  of  M anion's  best  pow- 
der in  a  japan  case ;  but  unless  I  felt  sure  of  getting 
it  away  from  V.  without  seizure,  I  won't  have  it 
ventured.  I  can  get  it  in  here,  by  means  of  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  customs,  who  has  offered  to  get  it 
ashore  for  me  *,  but  should  like  to  be  certiorated  of 
its  safety  in  leaving  Venice.  <  I  would  not  lose  it 
for  its  weight  in  gold— there  is  none  such  in  Italy, 
as  I  take  it  to  be. 

« I  wrote  to  you  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  hope  you 
are  in  good  plight  and  spirits.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
is  here,  and  was  last  night  at  the  cardinal's.  As  I 
had  been  there  last  Sunday,  and  yesterday  was 
warm,  I  did  not  go,  which  I  should  have  done,  if  I 
had  thought  of  meeting  the  man  of  chemistry.  He 
called  this  morning,  and  I  shall  go  in  search  of  him 
at  Corso  time.  I  believe  to-day,  being  Monday, 
there  is  no  great  conversazione,  and  only  the  family 
one  at  the  Marchese  Cavalli's,  where  I  go  as  a  rela- 
tion sometimes,  so  that,  unless  he  stays  a  day  or 
two,  we  should  hardly  meet  in  public. 

"The  theatre  is  to  open  in  May  for  the  fair,  if 
there  is  not  a  row  in  all  Italy  by  that  time,— the 
Spanish  business  has  set  them  all  a  constitutioning, 
and  what  will  be  the  end  no  one  knows — it  is  also 
necessary  thereunto  to  have  a  beginning. 

"Yours,  &c." 

"  P.  S.  My  benediction  to  Mrs.  Hoppner.  How 
is  your  little  boy  ?  Allegra  is  growing,  and  has  in- 
creased in  good  looks  and  obstinacy." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Rwwuw,  April SftjlBtt. 

"The  proofs*  don't  contain  the  last  stanzas  of 
canto  second,  but  end  abruptly  with  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifth  stanza. 

'  I  told  you  long  ago  that  the  new  cantos*  were 
not  good,  and  I  also  told  you  a  reason.  Recollect, 
I  do  not  <4s)ige  you  to  publish  them ;  you  may  sup- 
press them,  if  you  like,  but  I  can  alter  nothing.  I 
nave  erased  the  six  stanzas  about  those  two  impos- 
tors, •  •  *  •  (which  I  suppose  will  give  you 
great  pleasure,)  but  I  can  do  no  more.  I  can  neither 
recast,  nor  replace ;  but  I  give  you  leave  to  put  it 
all  into  the  fire,  if  you  like,  or  not  to  publish,  and  I 
think  that's  sufficient. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  wrote  on  with  no  good-will—- 
that  I  had  been,  not  frightened,  but  hurt  by  tho 
outcry,  and,  besides,  that  when  I  wrote  last  Novem- 
ber, I  was  ill  in  body,  and  in  very  great  distress  of 
mind  about  some  private  things  of  my  own ;  but 

a  would  have  it :  so  I  sent  it  to  you,  and  to  make  it 
ter,  cut  it  in  two—but  I  can't  piece  it  together 
again.  I  can't  cobble  :  I  must  *  either  make  a  spoon 
or  spoil  a  horn,' — and  there's  an  end ;  for  there  s  no 
remeid:  but  I  leave  you  free  will  to  suppress  th» 
whole,  if  you  like  it. 

"About  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  I  won*t  have  a 
line  omitted.  It  may  circulate,  or  it  may  not ;  but 
all  the  criticism  on  earth  shan't  touch  a  line,  unless 
it  be  because  it  is  badly  translated.  Now  you  say, 
and  I  say,  and  others  6 ay,  that  the  translation  is  a 
good  one ;  and  so  it  shall  go  to  press  as  it  is.  Puld 
must  answer  for  his  own  irreligion :  I  answer  for  the 
translation  only. 

"  Pray  let  Mr.  Hobhouae  look  to  the  Italian  next 
time  in  the  proofs :  this  time,  while  I  am  scribbling 
to  you,  they  are  corrected  by  one  who  passes  for  tho 
prettiest  woman  in  Romagna,  and  even  the  Marches, 
as  far  as  Ancona,  be  the  other  who  she  may. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  answer  to  your  lnqoiiitt 


•  OtDmJmm. 


BYBON*6  WORKS. 


•boot  IteHan  society.     It  Is  fil 

something,  and  be  d— ^1  to  you. 

•«  My  lore  to  Scott.      I  thai 


It  is  fit  you  should  like 
jrou. 
shall  think  higher  of 


knighthood  ever  alter  for  his  being  dubbed*  By- 
the-way,  he  is  the  first  poet  titled  for  his  talent  in 
Britain:  it  has  happened  abroad  before  now;  but 
on  the  continent  titles  are  universal  and  worthless. 
Why  don't  you  send  me  iTanhoe  and  the  Monas- 
tery ?  I  have  never  written  to  Sir  Walter,  for  I 
know  he  has  a  thousand  things,  and  I  a  thousand 
nothings  to  do ;  but  I  hope  to  see  him  at  Abbots- 
ford  before  very  long,  and  I  will  sweat  his  claret  for 
him,  thongh  Italian  abstemiousness  has  made  my 
brain  but  a  shilpit  concern  for  a  Scotch  sitting 
*  inter  pocula.'*  I  love  Scott,  and  Moore,  and  au 
the  better  brethren ;  but  I  hate  and  abhor  that  pud- 
dle of  water-worms  whom  you  have  taken  into 
your  troop.  "  Yours,  &c 

•«  P.  S.  You  say  that  one-half  is  very  good :  you 
are  wrong ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  the  finest 
poem  in  existence.  Where  is  the  poetry  of  which 
one-half  is  good  ?  is  it  the  jSneidt  is  it  Milton' if 
is  it  Dry  den  8?  is  it  any  one's  except  Pope'*  and 
Goldsmith's,  of  which  all  is  good  ?  and  yet  these 
last  two  are  the  poets  your  pond  poets  would  ex- 
But  if  one-half  of  the  two  new  cantos  be 


good  in  your  opinion,  what  the  devil  would  you 
have  more  ?  No— no ;  no  poetry  is  generally  good 
— onlv  by  fits  and  starts— and  you  are  lucky  to  get  a 
sparkle  here  and  there.  You  might  as  well  want  a 
midnight  all  start  as  rhyme  all  perfect. 

"  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  row  here.  Last  night 
they  have  overwritten  all  the  city  walls  with  ■  Up 
the  republic ! '  and  *  Death  to  the  Pope ! '  &c,  &c. 
This  would  be  nothing  in  London,  where  the  walls 
are  privileged.  But  nere  it  is  a  different  thing : 
they  are  not  used  to  such  fierce  political  inscriptions, 
and  the  police  is  all  on  the  alert,  and  the  Cardinal 
glares  pale  through  all  his  purple. 

••  April  Stth,  189,  8  o'cfa*,  P.  K. 

"  The  police  have  been,  all  noon  and  after,  search- 
ing  for  the  inscribers,  but  have  caught  none  as  yet. 
They  must  have  been  all  night  about  it,  for  the 
*  Live  republics — Death  to  Popes  and  Priests,'  are 
innumerable,  and  plastered  over  all  t%e  palaces : 
ours  has  plenty.  Tnere  is '  Down  with  the  Nobili- 
ty,' too;  they  are  down  enough  already,  for  that 
matter.  A  very  heavy  rain  and  wind  having  come 
on,  I  did  not  go  out  and  '  skirr  the  country ; '  but 
I  shall  mount  to-morrow,  and  take  a  canter  among 
the  peasantry,  who  are  a  savage,  resolute  race,  al- 
ways riding  with  guns  in  then*  hands.  I  wonder 
they  don't  suspect  the  serenaders,  for  they  play 
on  the  guitar  here  all  night,  as  in  Spain,  to  then 
mistresses. 

"Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says, 
pray  look  at  the  conclusion  of  my  Ode  on  Waterloo, 
written  in  the  year  1815,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
Duke  de  Bern's  catastrophe  in  1820,  tell  me  if  I 
have  not  as  good  a  right  to  the  character  of  'Votes,' 
In  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitzgerald  and  Cole- 
ridge ? 

•  Crimoa  to«n  win  follow  jet—' 

and  have  not  they  ? 

"  I  can't  pretend  to  foresee  what  will  happen 
among  you  Englishers  at  this  distance,  but  I  vatici- 
nate a  row  in  Italy ;  in  whilk  case,  I  don't  know 
that  I  won't  have  a  finger  in  it.  I  dislike  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  think  the  Italians  infamously  oppressed ; 
and  if  they  begin,  why,  I  will  recommend  '  the 
erection  of  a  sconce  upon  Drumsnab,'  like  Dugald 
Palgetty." 


LBTTSB  COCCXXXVL 

TO  KB.  MUBZAT. 


"  From  your  not  having  written  again,  an  iasct 
tion  which  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo  mdk»'^i 
have  to  presume  that  the  *  Prophecy  of  Dante '  a* 
not  been  found  more  worthy  wan  its  predecww* 
in  the  eves  of  your  illustrious  synod.  In  tku  u*, 
you  will  be  in  some  perplexity ;  to  and  «fc:i. ' 
repeat  to  you,  that  you  are  not  to  consider  yoa*l 
as  bound  or  pledged  to  publish  anv  thing  bec«w  i 
is  mine,  but  always  to  act  according  to  your  *n 
views,  or  opinions,  or  those  of  your  friends;  sad i» 
be  sure  that  you  in  no  degree  offend  me  by '  deck- 
ing the  article,'  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  Ik 
prose  observations  on  John  Wilson's  attari.'  I  i 
not  intend  for  publication  at  this  time ;  and  I  «. 
a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  (they  were«riC£ 
last  year  on  crossing  the  r*o,)t  which  most  «o 
published  either.  I  mention  this,  beeairc  rr  i< 
probable  he  may  give  you  a  copy.  Pray  iw'V 
this,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and^rirti 
upon  private  feelings  and  passions.  And,  r^ 
over,  I  can't  consent  to  any  mutilations  or  oo 
sions  of  Pulei:  the  original  has  been  ever  fiwtn 
such  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  Christianity,  asi  ^ 
translation  may  be  so  in  England ;  though  yw  r . 
think  it  strange  that  they  should  have  allowed  ff- 
freedom  for  many  centuries  to  the  llorgaate.  «** 
'the  other  day  they  confiscated  the  whole  trac*1* 
tion  of  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  audi:?* 
persecuted  Leoni,  the  translator— so  he  write*  st- 
and so  I  could  have  told  him,  had  he  consulted  oc 
before  its  publication.    This  shows  howmach  s.?; 

Slitics  interest  men  in  these  parts  than  reHgkn-- 
alf  a  dozen  invectives  against  tyranny  coni-  if 
Childe  Harold  in  a  month;  and  eight-and-tvwrr 
cantos  of  quizzing  monks  and  knights,  and  catr- 
government,  are  let  loose  for  centuries.  I  copj  Lf- 
oni's  account. 

44 '  Non  ignorera  forse  che  la  xnia  verstoae  dd  *' 
canto  del  Childe  Harold  fu  confiscate  in  ©*nipsra 
ed  io  stesso  ho  dovuto  sofirir  vessaxioni  altrettut? 
ridlcole  quanto  illiberali,  ad  arte  che  alcani  ras 
fos8ero  esclusi  dalla  censura.  Ma  siecoaieil  dirieto 
non  fa  d'ordinario  che  accrescere  la  curiositi  as 
quel  cannc  sulT  Italia  e  ricercato  pki  che  msi  t 
penso  di  farlo  ristampare  in  InghUterra  tens  2i3* 
escludere.  Sciagurata  condizione  di  questo  &* 
patria !  se  patria  si  puo  chiarnore  una  tern  «» 
awilita  dalla  *  fortune,  dagli  uomini,  da  se  im4> 


Rose  will  translate  this  to  you.    Has  he  hadte 
letter  ?    I  enclosed  it  to  you  months  ago. 

"  This  intended  piece  of  publication  I  sh*Pf2 
suade  him  from,  or  he  may  chance  to  see  the  msk 
of  St.  Angelo's.  The  last  sentence  of  his  letter  is 
the  common  and  pathetic  sentiment  of  all  hk  w® 
trymen. 

"  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  here  last  fortnight,  s» 
I  was  in  his  company  in  the  house  of  a  very  pet? 
Italian  lady  of  rank,  who,  by  way  of  displaying* 
learning  in  presence  of  the  great  chemist,  tifl 
describing  his  fourteenth  ascension  of  Mount  Tea- 
vius,  asked  'if  there  was  not  a  similar  votes*  » 
Ireland  t*  My  only  notion  of  an  Irish  vatest 
consisted  of  the  lake  of  KCUamey,  which  I  »£* 
rally  conceived  her  to  mean  ;  but  on  second  thou?** 
I  divined  that  she  alluded  to  Iceland  and  to  B^ 
— and  so  it  proved,  though  she  sustained  herTok*** 
ic  topography  for  some  time  with  all  the  satf^ 
pertinacity  of  *  the  feminie.'  She  soon  after  tare? 
to  me,  and  asked  me  various  questions  ab(^» 
Humphrey's  philosophy,  and  I  explained  ***~ 
an  oracle  nis  skill  in  gasen  safety  lamps,  td  **j 
gluing  the  Pompeian  HSS.    *  But  what  de  j*s  •» 


Urn?'  Bild  she.  'A  great  chemist, 'quoth  I.  'What 
:an  he  do  ? '  repeated  the  lady.  *  Almost  any  thing,1 
laid  I.  '  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  him  to 
(ire  me  something  to  dye  my  eyebrows  black.  I 
lave  tried  a  thousand  things,  and  the  colors  all 
tome  off;  and  besides,  they  don't  grow ;'  can't  he 
nvent  something  to  make  them  grow  ? '  All  this 
nth  the  greatest  earnestness ;  and  what  you  will  be 
mrprised  at,  she  is  neither  ignorant  nor  a  fool,  but 
eally  well  educated  and  clever.  But  they  speak 
ike  children,  when  first  out  of  their  convents ; 
ind,  after  all,  this  is  better  than  an  English  blue- 
stocking. 

" 1  did  not  tell  Sir  Humphrey  of  this  last  piece  of 
>hilosophy,  not  knowing  now  he  might  take  it.— 
Davy   was   much   taken  with  Ravenna,  and  theirs 
'RiMrriYB  ItaUanism  of  the  people,  who  are  un- 
lsed  to  foreigners :  but  he  only  staid  a  day. 

"  Send  me  Scott's  novels  ana  some  news. 


"  P.  S.  I  have  begun  and  advanced  into  the 
econd  act  of  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  Doge's 
•onspiracy,  (i.  e.  the  story  of  Marino  Faliero ;)  out 
ny  present  feeling  is  so  little  encouraging  on  such 
natters  that  I  begin  to  think  I  have  mined  my  tal- 
snt  out,  and  proceed  in  no  great  phantasy  of  finding 
t  new  vein. 

"  P.  8.  I  sometimes  think  (if  the  Italians  don't 
ise)  of  coming  over  to  England  in  the  autumn 
ifter  the  coronation,  (at  which  I  would  not  appear 
>n  account  of  my  family  schism,)  but  as  yet  1  can 
Lecide  nothing.  The  place  must  be  a  great  deal 
hanged  since  I  left  it,  now  more  than  tour  years 
i^o. 


LETTER  CCCCXXXVII. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


.,  M.yflO,  1890. 

"Hurray,  my  dear,  make  my  respects  to  Thomas 
Campbell,*  and  tell  nim  from  me,  with  faith  and 
Henaship,  three  things  that  he  must  right  in  his 
>oets  :  Firstly,  he  says  Anstcy's  Bath  Guide  char- 
icters  are  taken  from  Smollett.  'Tis  impossible: 
—the  Guide  was  published  in  1766,  and  Humphrey 
blinker  in  1771 — antique,  'tis  Smollett  who  has  taken 
rom  Anstey.  Secondly,  he  does  not  know  to  whom 
2owper  alludes  when  ne  says  that  there  was  one 
vho  '  built  a  church  to  God,  and  then  blasphemed 
lis  name : '  it  was  •  Deo  ercxit  Voltaire,'  to  whom 
hat  maniacat  Calvinist  and  coddled  poet  alludes. — 
Thirdly,  he  misquotes  and  spoils  a  passage  from 
>hakspeare,  •  to  gild  refined  gold,  to  Daint  the  lily,' 
fee. ;  for  lily  he  puts  rose,  and  bedevils  in  more 
vords  than  one  the  whole  quotation. 

"  Now,  Tom  is  a  fine  fellow ;  but  he  should  be 
torrect :  for  the  first  is  an  injustice,  (to  Antsey),  the 
econd  an  ignorance,  and  the  third  a  blunder.  Tell 
lira  all  this,  and  let  him  take  it  in  good  part ;  for  I 
aight  have  rammed  it  into  a  review  and  rowed  him 
-instead  of  which,  I  act  like  a  Christian. 

"Yours,  &c* 


LETTER  CCCCXXXVIII. 

TO  KB.  MURBAT. 


,  May  30,  MM. 

*'  feint  and  foremost,  you  most  forward  my  letter 

0  Moore  dated  2d  January,  which  I  said  you  might 

1  en,  but  desired  you  to  forward.  Now,  yon  should 
eally  not  forget  these  little  things,  because  they  do 
lisehief  among  friends.    You  are  an  excellent  mi 


r.,  nonfat. 


a  great  man,  and  Hve  among  great  men,  bat  dopse? 
recollect  your  absent  friends  and  authors. 

"In  the  first  place,  your  packets;  then  a  letter 
from  Kinnaird,  on  the  most  urgent  business;  an- 
other from  Moore,  about  a  communication  to  Lady 


Byron  of  importance ;  a  fourth  from  the  mother  of 
Ailegra ;  and  fifthly,  at  Ravenna,  the  Contessa  O. 


is  on  the  eve  of  being  divorced.— But  the  Italian 
public  are  on  our  side,  particularly  the  women,— -and 
the  men  also,  because  they  say  that  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  take  the  business  up  now  after  a  year  of  tol- 
eration. All  her  relations  (who  are  numerous,  high 
in  rank  and  powerful)  are  furious  against  hem  fat 
his  conduct.  I  am  warned  to  be  on  my  guard,.**  he 
is  very  capable  of  employing  steam—  this  is  Latin 
as  well  as  Italian,  so  you  can  understand  it ;  but  I 
have  arms,  and  don't  mind  them,  thinking  that  I 
could  pepper  his  ragamuffins,  if  they  don't  come  un- 
awares, and  that  if  they  do,  one  may  as  well  end  that 
way  as  another ;  and  it  would  besides  serve  you  as 
an  advertisement. 

'  Man  may  escape  from  rop»  or  gno,  Ac., 
Bat  he  who  Ukea  woman,  rfomui,  woman,'  St. 

"  Yours." 
"  P.  8.    I  have  looked  over  the  press,  but  heaven 
knows  how.    Think  what  I  have  on  hand,  and  the 
post  going  out  to-morrow.    Do  you  remember  the 
epitaph  on  Voltaire  ? 

•ci.fkiw»i*fitftV*d. 

•Ben  lies  tbetpolMchOd 
Of  the  world  which  ha  •poBM.* 

The  original  is  in  Grimm  and  Diderot,  &o.,  etc.,  «• 


LETTER  CCCCXXXIX. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

«E»»«nm,M.y94, 1890. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  There  b  also  a 
letter  of  January  last  for  you  at  Murray's  which 
will  explain  to  you  why  I  am  here.  Murray  ought 
to  have  forwarded  it  long  ago.  I  enclose  you  an 
epistle  from  a  countrywoman  of  yours  at  Paris, 
which  has  moved  my  entrails.  You  will  have  the 
goodness,  perhaps,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  hex 
story,  and!  will  help  her  as  far  as  I  can,— though 
not  m  the  useless  way  she  proposes.  Her  letter  is 
evidently  unstudied,  aiu"  so  natural,  that  the  orthog 
raphy  is  also  in  a  state  of  nature. 

"  Here  is  a  poor  creature,  ill  and  solitary,  who 
thinks,  as  a  last  resource,  of  translating  you  or  me 
into  French !  Was  there  ever  such  a  notion  ?  It  ^ 
seems  to  me  the  consummation  of  despair.  Pray 
inquire,  and  let  me  know,  and,  if  you  could  draw  a 
bill  on  me  here  for  a  few  hundred  francs,  at  your 
banker's  I  will  duly  honor  it,— that  is,  if  she  is  not 
an  impostor.  If  not,  let  me  know,  that  I  may  get 
something  remitted  by  my  banker  Longhi,  of  Bo- 
logna, for  I  have  no  correspondence,  myself,  at  Paris; 
but  tell  her  she  must  not  translate ;— if  she  does,  It 
will  be  the  height  of  ingratitude. 

11 1  had  a  letter  (not  of  the  same  kind,  but  in 
French  and  flattery)  from  a  Madame  Sophie  Gail,  of 
Paris,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  spouse  of  a  Gallo- 
Greek  of  that  name.  Who  is  she  ?  and  what  is 
she  ?  and  how  came  she  to  take  an  interest  in  my 
poeshie  or  its  author  ?  If  you  know  her,  tell  her, 
with  my  compliments,  that,  as  I  only  read  French, 
I  have  not  answered  her  letter;  but  would  have 
done  so  in  Italian,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  would 
look  like  an  affectation.  I  have  just  been  scolding 
my  monkey  for  tearing  the  seal  of  her  letter,  ana 
spoiling  a  mock  book,  in  which  I  put  rose  leaves. 
I  had  a  civet-cat  the  other  day,  too ;  bat  it  run  away 


BTK01T8  WOfiKS. 


safer  seratehin*  my  monkey's  cheek,  and  I  am  in 
search  of  it  still.  It  was  the  fiercest  beast  I  ever 
saw,  and  like  *  •  in  the  face  and  manner. 

"  I  have  a  world  of  things  to  say ;  but  as  they  are 
not  come  to  a  denouement,  I  don't  care  to  begin 
their  history  till  it  is  wound  up.  After  you  went  I 
had  a  fever,  but  got  well  again  without  bark.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  was  here  the  other  day,  and  liked 
Ravenna  very  much.  He  will  tell  you  any  thing  you 
may  wish  to  know  about  the  place  and  your  humble 
servitor. 

"  Your  apprehensions  (arising  from  Scott's)  were 
unfounded.  There  are  no  damage*  in  this  country, 
but  there  will  probably  be  a  separation  between  them, 
as  her  family,  which  is  a  principal  one,  by  its  con- 
nexions, are  very  much  against  him,  for  the  whole 
of  his  conduct ;— and  he  is  old  and  obstinate,  and 
she  is  young  and  a  woman,  determined  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  her  affections.  I  have  {riven  her 
the  best  advice,  viz.,  to  stay  with  him,— pointing  out 
the  state  of  a  separated  woman,  (for  the  priests 
"t  let  lovers  live  openly  together,  unlets  the  hu«« 
tdmalT 


I  sanctions  it,)  and  making  the  most  exquisite 
moral  reflections,— but  to  no  purpose.  She  save, 
* 1  will  stay  with  him,  if  he  will  let  you  remain  with 
me*  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  the  only  woman  in  Ro- 
magna  who  is  not  to  have  her  Amico ;  but,  if  not,  I 
wilfnot  live  with  him ;  and  as  for  the  consequences, 
love,'  $c,  &c,  &c, — you  know  how  females  reason 
cm  such  occasions. 

••  He  says  he  has  let  it  go  on,  till  he  can  do  so  no 
longer.  But  he  wants  her  to  stay  and  dismiss  me ; 
for  he  doesn't  like  to  pay  back  her  dowry  and  to 
make  an  alimony.  Her  relations  are  rather  for  the 
separation,  as  they  detest  him — indeed,  so  does 
•very  body.  The  populace  and  the  women  are,  as 
usual,  all  for  those  who  are  in  the  wrong,  viz.,  the 
lady  and  her  lover.  I  should  have  retreated,  but 
honor  and  an  erysipelas  which  has  attacked  her, 
prevent  me, — to  say  nothing  of  love,  for  I  love  her 
most  entirely,  though  not  enough  to  persuade  her 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  frenzy.  '  I  see  how  it 
will  end ;  she  will  be  the  sixteenth  Mrs.  Shuffleton.' 

"  My  paper  is  finished,  and  so  must  this  letter. 
41  Yours  ever, 
"B. 

••  P.  8.  I  regret  that  you  have  not  completed 
the  Italian  Fudges.  Pray,  how  come  you  to  be  still 
m  Paris  ?  Murray  has  four  or  five  things  of  mine  in 
hand — the  new  Don  Juan,  which  his  back-shop  synod 
don't  admire ;— a  translation  of  the  first  canto  of 
Pulci's  Morgante  Maggiore,  excellent ;— a  short 
ditto  from  Dante,  not  so  much  approved; — the 
Prophecy  of  Dante,  very  grand  and  worthy,  &c, 
etc.,  &c. ;— a  furious  prose  answer  to  Blackwood's 
Observations  on  Don  Juan,  with  a  savage  Defence 
of  Pope—likely  to  make  a  row.  The  opinions 
above  I  quote  from  Murray  and  his  Utican  senate ; 
—you  will  form  your  own,  when  you  see  the  things. 

"  You  will  have  no  great  chance  of  seeing  me, 
for  I  begin  to  think  I  must  finish  in  Italy.  But,  if 
you  come  my  way,  you  shall  have  a  tureen  of  maca- 
roni. Pray  tell  me  about  yourself  and  your  in- 
tents. 

"  My  trustees  are  going  to  lend  Earl  Blcssington 
sixty  thousand  pounds  (at  six  per  cent.)  on  a  Dub- 
lin mortgage.  Only  think  of  my  becoming  an  Irish 


i  mortgage.  Only 
absentee 


LETTER  CCCCXL. 

TO  X&.  HOPPNXB. 


.  M»7  S 


"A  German  named  Ruppsecht  has  sent  me, 
heaven  knows  why,  several  Deutsche  Gazettes,  of 
all  which  I  understand  neither  word  nor  letter.  I 
have  sent  yon  the  enclosed  to  beg  you  to  translate 


to  mo  some  remarks,  which  appear  to  be  GaasA, 
upon  Manfred ! — and  if  I  may  Judge  by  two  notes  d 
admiration  (generally  put  after  something  lidks- 
lous  by  us),  and  the  word  '  hypocondruck,'  are  i# 
thing  but  favorable.  I  shall  regret  this,  for  I  thro 
have  been  proud  of  Goethe's  good  word;  but  I 
shan't  alter  my  opinion  of  him,  even  though  u 
should  be  savage. 

"  Will  you  excuse  this  trouble,  and  do  me  tli 
favor  ?— «never  mind — soften  nothing— I  am  Htenrf 
proof — having  had  good  and  evil  said  in  most  sw- 
orn languages.  "  Believe  me,  4c." 


LETTER   CCCCXLL 


TO  ME.  MOOSE. 


"  I  have  received  a  Parisian  letter  from  W.  *„ 
which  I  prefer  answering  through  you,  it  tier 
worthy  be  still  at  Paris,  and,  as  he  says,  in  oca- 
sional  visiter  of  yours.  In  November  last  he  *r$e 
to  me  a  well-meaning  letter,  stating,  for  son*  w 
sons  of  his  own,  his  belief  that  a  reunion  nuzbtbe 
effected  between  Lady  B.  and  myself.  Te  tli  I 
answered  as  usual ;  and  he  sent  me  a  second  letter. 
repeating  his  notions,  which  letter  I  bare  net* 
answered,  having  had  a  thousand  other  things  to 
think  of.  He  now  writes  as  if  he  believed  that  k 
had  offended  me,  by  touching  on  the  topic;  aw  I 
wish  you  to  assure'him  that  I  am  not  tt  til  »,- 
but  on  the  contrary,  obliged  by  his  ^ood-natoe. 
At  the  same  time  acquaint  him  the  tmm  «  «*¥?* 
sible.  You  know  this,  as  well  as  I,— and  there  * 
it  end. 

"  I  believe  that  I  showed  you  hi  epistle  a 
autumn  last.  He  asks  me  if  I  have  heard  of  *J 
*  laureate*  at  Paris,*— somebody  who  has  *nti«/* 
most  sanguinary  Epitre'  against  me;  but  vhetatf 
in  French,  or  Dutch,  or  on  what  score,  I  ksovsA 
and  he  don't  say, — except  that  (for  my  sntisWsaj 
he  says  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  wWs  Tohaj. 
If  there  is  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  «*?* 
know,  you  will  doubtless  tell  me.  I  suppose  ft  to 
be  something  of  the  usual  sort ;«— he  sajs,  a*®*1 
remember  the  author's  name. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  ten  days  ago,  sod  exp*» 
an  answer  at  your  leisure.  .  n 

"  The  separation  business  still  continnes,u»>u 
the  world  are  implicated,  including  priests ;*»* 
dinals.  The  public  opinion  is  furious  against  «* 
because  he  ought  to  have  cut  the  matter  sherts 
"rat,  and    not  waited  twelve   months  to  be§* 

vinir  at  e>viA*>r\i>+  hnt  CSS  £*t  ■*■ 


Jit     .    

He  has  been  trying  at  evidence,  but  can  gets 
sufficient;  for  what  would  make  fifty  di"***? 
England  won't  do  here — there  must  be  the  a**** 
rifled  proofs.  •     -      •  e 

"It  is  the  first  cause  of  the  kind  stteawt»» 
Ravenna  for  these  two  hundred  years ;  fori  JJ*^ 
they  often  separate,  they  assign  a  different  «*fl& 
You  know  that  the  continental  incontines t  «* 
more  delicate  than  the  English,  snd  don't  hup* 
claiming  their  coronation  in  a  court,  even  wneaDr 
body  doubts  it.  -. 

"All  her  relations  are  furious  agdasthinv  "J 
father  has  challenged  him— a  superflaow  TatoV* 
he  don't  fight,  though  suspected  of  two  ***£** 
tions— one  of  the  famous  Monzoni  of  Fork  »»* 
ing  was  given  me  not  to  take  such  long  ridea  a 
Pine  Forest  without  being  on  my  gnsrd;  *°  fj£ 
my  stiletto  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  ntf  r*"^ 
during  my  daily  rides. 

"  I  won't  stir  from  t 
settled  one  way  or  the  other.  She  if  "  ^T^Arf 
firm  as  possible ;  and  the  opinion  is  •oB?cbTru 
him,  that  the  advocates  decline  to  wderttf*  *• 
cause,  because  they  say  that  he  is  either  aW"^ 


from  this  place  tffl  the n»8*J 
or  the  other.    She  is  «  ten***7, 


rogue  fool,  if  he  did  nvt  discover  the  liaison  till 
now ;  and  rogue,  if  he  did  know  it,  and  waited,  for 
iome  bad  end,  to  divulge  it.  In  short,  there  has 
>een  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Guido  di  Po- 
enta's  family,  in  these  parts. 

11  If  the  man  has  me  taken  off,  like  Polonius,  '  say 
le  made  a  good  end* — for  a  melodrame.  The  prin- 
cipal security  is,  that  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
.pend  twenty  scudi — the  average  price  of  a  clean- 
landed  bravo— otherwise  there  is  no  want  of  op- 
portunity, for  I  rido  about  the  woods  every  evening, 
with  one  servant,  and  sometimes  an  acquaintance, 
who  latterly  looks  a  little  queer  in  solitary  bits  of 
/ushes.         * 

"  Good-by.— Write  to  yours  ever,  &o." 


LETTER  CCCCXLIL 


TO  MR.  MU&BAT. 


»  7,  taw. 

-  Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you, 
x>  wit,  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  of  Germany 
>erhaps  of  Europe— upon  one  of  the  great  men  of 
rour  advertisements  (all  '  famous  hands/  as  Jacob 
Tonson  used  to  say  of  his  ragamuffins) — in  short,  a 
tritique  of  Goethe'*  upon  Manfred.  There  is  the 
original,  an  English  translation,  and  an  Italian  one ; 
tcep  them  all  in  your  archives,  for  the  opinions  of 
uch  as  Goethe,  whether  favorable  or  not,  are  al- 
rays  interesting— and  this  is  more  so,  as  favorable, 
lis  Fau*t  I  never  read,  for  I  don't  know  German ; 
nit  Matthew  Monk  Lewis  in  1816,  at  Coligny, 
ranslated  most  of  it  to  me  vivi  voce,  and  I  was 
laterally  much  struck  with  it;  but  it  was  the 
yteinbach  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else, 
nuch  more  than  Faustus,  that  made  mc  write  Man- 
red.  The  first  scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faus- 
ns,  axe  very  similar.    Acknowledge  this  letter. 

"  Yours  ever. 

**P.  8.  I  have  received  Ivanhoe  ,—-good.  Pray 
tend  me  some  tooth-powder  and  tincture  of  myrrh, 
>y  Watte  f  &c,  Ricciardetto  should  have  been  trans- 
ited literally,  or  not  at  all.  As  to  puffing  Whistle- 
raft,  it  won*t  do.  I'll  tell  you  why  some  day  or 
>thcr.  Cornwall's  a  poet,  but  spoiled  by  the  de- 
estable  Bchools  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Hemans  is  a 
>oet  also,  but  too  stiltified  and  apostrophic, — and 
luite  wrong.  Men  died  calmly  before  the  Chris- 
ian  era,  and  since,  without  Christianity  '.—-witness 
he  Romans,  «nd  lately,  Thistlewood,  Sandt,  and 
^ovel — men  who  ought  to  have  been  weighed  down 
cith  their  crimes,  even  had  they  believed.  A  death- 
ted  is  a  matter  of  nerves  and  constitution,  and  not 
if  religion.  Voltaire  was  frightened,  Frederick  of 
>mssia  not;  Christians  the  same,  according  to 
heir  strength  rather  than  their  creed.  What  does 
1  *  •  H  *  •  mean  by  his  stansa  ?  which  is  octave, 
;ot  drunk,  or  gone  mad. — He  ought  to  have  his 
ars  boxed  with  Thor's  hammer  for  rhyming  so  fan- 
astically." 


LETTER  CCCCXLIIL 


TO  MB.  MOOHB. 


Music  assists  my  memory*  through  the  aw,  not 
through  the  eys ;  I  mean,  that  her  quavers  perplex 
me  boon  paper,  but  they  are  a  help  when  heard. 
And  thus  I  was  glad  to  see  the  words  without  their 
borrowed  robes ; — to  my  mind  they  look  none  the 
worse  for  their  nudity.  • 

"  The  biographer  nas  made  a  botch  of  your  life- 
calling  your  father  'a  venerable  old  gentleman,' 
and  prattling  of  «  Addison,'  and  dowager  count- 
esses.' If  that  dammed  fellow  was  to  write  mylife, 
I  would  certainly  take  his.  And  then  at  the  Dub- 
lin dinner,  you  nave  '.made  a  speech,'  (do  you  re- 
collect, at  Douglas  K.'s.  '£ir,  he  made  me  a 
speech  ?')  too  complimentary  to  the  'living  poets,' 
and  somewhat  redolent  of  universal  praise.  /  am 
but  too  well  off  in  it,  but  e  e  • 

•  •  •  • 

"  You  have  not  sent  me  any  poetical  or  personal 
news  of  yourself.  Why  don't  you  complete  an  Ital- 
ian Tour  of  the  Fudges  ?  I  have  just  been  turning 
over  Little,  which  I  knew  by  heart  in  1803,  being 
then  in  my  fifteenth  summer.  Ueigho !  I  believe 
all  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or  sung,  has 
been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  vours. 

•'  In  my  last  I  told  you  of  a  cargo  or  •  Poeshie,' 
which  I  had  sent  to  M.  at  his  own  impatient  desire ; 
—and,  now  he  has  got  it,  he  don't  like  it,  and  de- 
murs. Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  have  no  great 
opinion  of  any  of  my  last  shipment,  except  a  trans- 
lation from  Pulci,  which  is  word  for  word,  and  verse 
for  verse. 

"  I  am  in  the  third  act  of  a  tragedy ;  but  whether 
it  will  be  finished  or  not,  I  know  not :  I  have,  at 
this  present,  too  many  passions  of  my  own  on  hand 
to  do  justice  to  those  of  the  dead.  Besides  the 
vexations  mentioned  in  my  last,  I  have  incurred  a 
quarrel  with  the  Pope's  carabiniers,  or  gens- 
d'armerie,  who  have  petitioned  the  cardinal  against 
my  liveries,  as  resembling  loo  nearly  their  own  lousy 
uniform.  They  particularly  object  to  the  epaulettes, 
which  all  the  world  with  us  have  upon  gala  days. 
My  liveries  are  of  the  colors  contorming  to  my 
arms,  and  have  been  the  family  hue  ever  since  the 
year  1066. 

"  I  have  sent  a  trenchant  reply,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose; and  have  given  to  understand  that,  if  any 
soldados  of  that  respectable  corps  insult  my  ser- 
vants, I  will  do  likewise  by  their  gallant  com- 
manders ;  and  I  have  directed  my  ragamuffins,  six 
in  number,  who  are  tolerably  savage,  to  defend 
themselves,  in  case  of  agression :  ana,  on  holydays 
and  gaudy  days,  I  shall  arm  the  whole  set,  including 
myself,  in  case  of  accidents  or  treachery.  I  used 
to  play  pretty  well  at  the  broadsword,  once  upon  a 
time,  at  Angelo's ;  but  I  should  like  the  pistoL  our 
national  buccaneer  weapon,  better,  though  1  am 
out  of  practice  at  present.  However,  I  can  '  wink 
and  hold  out  mine  iron.'  It  makes  me  think  (the 
whole  thing  does)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet— 'now, 
Gregory,  remember  thy  smashing  blow.' 

"  All  these  feuds,  however,  with  the  cavalier  for 
his  wife,  and  the  troopers  for  my  liveries,  are  very 
tiresome  to  a  quiet  man,  who  does  his  best  to  please 
all  the  world,  and  longs  for  fellowship  and  good- 
will.   Pray  write.  "  I  am  yours,  &o." 


l,  lone  t,  1890. 

'*  Galignani  has  just  sent  me  the  Paris  edition  of 
rour  works,  ( which  I  wrote  to  order.)  and  I  am  glad 
o  see  my  old  friends  with  a  French  face.  I  have 
>een  skimming  and  dipping,  in  and  over  them,  like 
i  swallow,  ana  as  pleased  as  one.  It  is  the  first 
ime  that  I  had  seen  the  melodies  without  music ; 
ind  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  can't  read  in  a  mueic- 
>ook — the  crotchets  confound  the  words  in  my  head, 
though  I  recollect  them  perfectly  when  sung. 


LETTER  CCCCXLIV. 

TO  MB.  MOOBS. 


Jo*  IS,  ISM. 

"  To  remove  or  increase  your  Irish  anxiety  about 
my  being  '  in  a  whisp,'*  I  answer  your  letter  forth- 
with ;  premising  that  as  I  am  a  «  Trill  of  the  wisp,'  I 
may  chance  to  flit  out  of  it.  But,  first,  a  word  on 
the  Memoir; — I  have  no  objection,  nay,  I  would 
rather  that  one  correct  copy  was  taken  and  depos 


•  AnliMptaMSrlabf  bamst. 


BYRON*  WOBK8. 


J0# 

feed  U  honorable  hand*,  in  em  of 
happening  to  the  original;  for  you  know  that  I 
have  none,  and  have  never  even  ft-read,  nor,  indeed, 
read  at  ail  what  is  there  written ;  I  only  know  that 
I  wrote  it  with  the  foileat  intention  to  be  <  faithful 
and  true '  in  my  narrative,  but  not  impartial— no, 
by  the  Lord !  I  can't  pretend  to  be  that,  while  I 
feeL  But  I  wiah  to  give  every  body  concerned  the 
opportunity  to  contradict  or  correct  me. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  any  proper  person  seeing 
what  is  there  written,— seeing  it  was  written,  like 
every  thing  else,  for  the  purpose  of  hemp  read, 
however  much  many  writings  may  foil  in  arriving  at 
that  object. 

"With  regard  to  'the  whisp,'  the  Pope  has 
pronounced  their  separation.  The  degree  came 
yesterday  from  Babylon, — it  was  she  zxAher  friends 
Who  demanded  it,  on  the  grounds  of  her  husband's 
fche  noble  Count  Cavalier's)  extraordinary  usage. 
He  opposed  it  with  all  his  might,  because  of  the 
alimony,  which  has  been  assigned,  with  all  her 
poods,  chattels,  carriage,  &c,  to  be  restored  by 
aim.  In  Italy  they  can't  divorce.  He  insisted  on 
•  her  giving  me  up,  and  he  would  forgive  every  thing 
—even  the  adultery  which  he  swears  that  lie  can 
prove  by  '  famous  win  esses.'  But,  in  this  country, 
the  very  courts  hold  such  proofs  in  abhorrence,  the 
Italians  being  as  much  more  delicate  in  public 
than  the  English,  as  they  are  more  passionate  in 
private. 

"The  friends  and  relatives,  who  are  numerous 
tad  powerful,  reply  to  him — *  Ton  yourself  are 
either  fool  or  knave,— fool,  if  you  did  not  see  the 
consequences  of  the  approximation  of  these  two 
young  persons,— knave,  if  von  connive  at  it.  Take 
your  choice,— -but   don't   break  out  (after  twelve 


of  the  closest  intimacy,  under  vos 
•yes  and  positive  sanction)  with  a  scandal,  which 
can  only  make  you  ridiculous  and  her  unhappy.' 

"He  swore  that  he  thought  our  intercourse  was 
purely  amicable,  and  that  /  was  more  partial  to  him 
than  to  her,  till  melancholy  testimony  proved  the 
contrary.  To  this  they  answer,  that  *  Will  of  this 
wisp'  was  not  an  unknown  person,  and  that 
*  clamosa  Fama '  had  not  proclaimed  the  purity  of 
my  morals;— that  her  brother,  a  year  ago,  wrote 
from  Home  to  warn  him,  that  his  wife  would 
infallibly  be  led  astray  by  this  ignis  fatuus,  unless 
be  took  proper  measures,  all  of  which  he  neglected 
to  take,  &c,  &c. 

"  Now,  he  says,  that  he  encouraged  my  return  to 
Ravenna,  to  see  *  in  ovanti  piedi  ai  acqua  siamo,* 
and  he  has  found  enough  to  drown  him  in.  In 
short, 

"  O  iw  fat  pu  l«  tout ;  a  fcmme  w  pialfnk— 
Pnoi—ljk  ftarnvtt  ac  Joint  en  excuse  et  d<t 
duo  du  Doctrur  mioh  tout  Ie  niauroia  me'rag* ; 
Que  cet  honune  toll  km,  que  «  femmr  euit  age. 
On  flt  eaarr  le  mutefe.' 

It  is  but  to  let  the  women  alone,  in  the  way  of  con- 
flict, for  they  arc  sure  to  win  against  the  field.  She 
returns  to  her  father's  house,  and  I  can  only  see  her 
under  great  restrictions— such  is  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  relations  behaved  very  well ; — I  offered 
any  settlement,  but  thev  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
swear  she  shan't  live  with  O.,  (as  he  has  tried  to 
prove  her  faithless,)  but  that  he  shall  maintain  her; 
and,  in  fact,  a  judgment  to  this  effect  came  yester- 
day. I  am,  of  course,  in  an  awkward  situation 
efioegh. 

"  I  have  heard  no  more  of  the  carabiniers  who 
protested  against  my  liveries.  They  are  not  popu- 
lar, those  same  soldiers,  and,  in  a  small  row,  the 
other  night,  one  was  slain,  another  wounded,  and 
divers  put  to  flight,  by  some  of  the  Romagnuole 
fouth,  who  are  dexterous,  and  somewhat  liberal  of 
the  knife.  The  perpetrators  are  not  discovered,  but 
I  hope  and  believe  that  none  of  my  ragamuffins  were 
In  it,  though  they  are  somewhat  savage,  and  secret- 
ly armed,  fike  most  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  their 
way,  and  saves  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  litigation. 


"There  is  a  revolution  atXaffc*.  If  *>,'&< 
probably  leave  a  card  at  Ravenna  in  ih  way  te  !_•* 

«'  Your  publishers  seem  to  have  used  yer  '» 
mine.  Murray  has  shuffled,  and  almost  fesud 
that  my  last  productions  are  dulL  DaB,  st- 
damme,  dull !  I  believe  he  is  right  He  brc  t 
the  completion  of  my  tragedy  on  Marino  Fi> 
none  of  which  has  yet  gone  to  England.  Th  ih. 
act  is  nearly  completed,  but  it  is  dreadfully  ka- 
forty  sheets  of  long  paper,  four  pages  escb-cMt 
one  hundred  and  fifty  when  printed;  bat  'k  ii 
of  pastime  and  prodigality '  that  I  think  it  *£■. 

"  Pray  send  and  publish  your  pom  anons*;  aa 
don't  be  afraid  of  praising  me  too  highly.  I  £4 
pocket  my  blushes. 

" « Not  actionable !  '—Chantre  •"ea^r *-*?•' 
that's  '  a  speech,'  and  I  won't  put  up  with  rt  A 
pretty  title  to  give  a  man  for  doubting  if  tact  a 
any  such  place ! 

"So  my  Gail  is  gone— and  Miss  3fahftv?*=' 
take  money.  I  am  very  glad  of  it— I  liie  a  *< 
generous  free  of  expense.  But  beg  her  not » tf 
late  me. 

"  Oh,  pray  tell  Galignani  that  I  shall  seed  k=. 
screed  of  doctrine  if  ne  don't  be  store  pesrr- 
Somebody  regularly  detains  two,  snd  »**»* 
four,  of  his  messengers  by  the  way.  Do.  3*. 
entreat  him  to  be  more  precise.  fleSJisrevau 
money  in  this  remote  kingdom  of  the  Ortroprti* 

"  rt-ay,  reply.  I  should  like  much  to  aha*  «• 
of  your  champagne  and  La  Fitte,  but  I  am  lee  R*- 
ian  for  Paris  in  general.  Make  M unsy  ■»»  ■? 
letter  to  you  if  it »  full  of  epigrams. 

«Yeos.fc. 


LETTER  COCCXLV. 


TO  MB.  XVBJULT. 


i,***" 


•«  I  have  received  some  books,  sad  <**»*** 
and  Edinburgh*,  for  all  which  I  am  grateful.  ~7 
contain  all  I  know  of  England,  except  by  QmS*" 
ni's  newspaper.  . 

" The  tragedyt  is  completed, but  no* ««*r 


UC  VUiUI  VII V  MU»"»-  — 

fifty  pages,  besidea  macy  I* 
tes;whTchiinesiito«ff<;i 


or  one  hundred  and 

torical  extracts  as  notes,"  ~«^~  — - - ,-, 

History  is  closely  followed.  Dr.  Moore's  accac- » 
in  some  respects  false,  and  in  all  foolish  as*  f\ 
pant.  None  of  the  chronicles  (and  I  haw  o*^™ 
Sanuto,  Saudi,  Navagero,  and  an  anonynww  ^ 
of  Zara,  besides  the  histories  of  Laugier,  D**^. 
mondi,  &c.)  state,  or  even  hint,  that  he  ktt*4 " 
life ;  thev  merely  say  that  he  did  not  deny  tkr- 
spiracy.  "  He  was  one  of  their  great  ■'■f^S 
mander  at  the  siege  of  Zara,-beat  eighty  tks*» 
Hungarians,  killing  eight  thousand,  and  a»£ 
same  time  kept  the  town  he  was  besieging  n rons°* 
—took  Capo  d'Istria,— was  ambsssadw  »t^ 
Rome,  and  finally  Doge,  where  he  fell  t«  5*^ 
in  attempting  to  alter  the  government,  of 
Sanuto  calls  a  judgment  on  him  for,  y*?^, 
before,  (when  podesta  and  captain  of  lj**2, 
having  knocked,  down  a  bishop,  who  was  aMK^ 
in  carrying  the  host  at  a  procession.  "•J^-' 
him.'  as  Thwackum  did  Square,  'with  yjJJ"!^ 
but  he  does  not  mention  whether  he  had  be*. r" 
iahed  at  the  time  for  what  would  appear  mj  &**£ 
even  now,  and  must  have  been  still  more*  ^ 
-jc  of  papal  power  and  glory.  Ssntrto  »**  ^ 
.eaven  took  away  his  senses  for  this  otB*^ 
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aduced  Mm  to  eomiprre.  '  Fero  fa  peimesso  ehe  Q 
•'aliero  perdette  1'  intelletto,'  &c. 

"I  do  not  know  what  your  parlor-boarders  will 
hink  of  the  drama  I  have  founded  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary event.  The  only  similar  one  in  history  is 
he  story  of  Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  a  prince,  tenth 
he  commons  against  the  aristocracy,  and  losing  his 
Lfe  therefor.    Bat  it  shall  be  sent  when  copied. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  your  Quarterm? 
te  viewers,  at  the  close  of  '  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,' 
ccuse  me  of  Manicheism  ?  a  compliment  to  which 
he  sweetener  of  '  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits '  by 
io  means  reconciles  me.  The  poem  they  review  ft 
ery  noble;  but  eould  they  not  do  justice  to  the 
rriter  without  converting  him  into  my  religious 
ntidote?  I  am  not  a  Manichean,  nor  an  Any- 
hean.  I  should  like  to  know  what  harm  my 
poeshies'  have  done?  I  can't  tell  what  people 
oean  by  making  me  a  hobgoblin." 


LETTER  CCCCXLVI. 

TO  MB.  MTOBAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Augutf  Ht  100. 

"  1  have  'put  my  soul *  into  the  tragedy,  (as  you 
f  it ;)  but  you  know  that  there  are  d— d  souls  as 
veil  as  tragedies.  Recollect  that  it  is  not  a  politi- 
sl  play,  though  it  may  look  like  it :  it  is  strictly 
uatorical.    Mad  the  history  and  judge. 

'*  Ada's  picture  is  her  mother's.  I  am  glad  of  it 
—the  mother  made  a  good  daughter.  Send  me 
3ifford's  opinion,  and  never  mind  the  Archbishop. 
;  can  neither  send  you  away,  nor  give  you  a  hundred 
uatoles,  nor  abetter  taste;  I  send  you  a  tragedy, 
md  you  asked  for  '  facetious  epistles ; '  a  little  like 
rour  predecessor,  who  advised  Dr.  Prideaux  to  *  put 
\ome  more  humor  into  his  Life  of  Mahomet.' 

'•  Bankes  is  a  wonderful  fellow.  There  is  hardly 
me  of  my  school  or  college  contemporaries  that  has 
»ot  turned  out  more  or  less  celebrated.  Peel,  Pal- 
nerston,  Bankes,  Hobhouse,  Tavistock,  Bob  Mills. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  &c,  &c,  have  all  talked  and 
>een  talked  about. 

•  ••••• 

"  We  ire  here  going  to  fight  a  little  next  month, 
f  the  Huns  don't  cross  the  Po,  and  probably  if  they 
lo.  I  can't  say  more  now.  If  any  thing  happens, 
ou  have  matter  for  a  posthumous  work  in  MS. ;  so 
iray  be  civil.  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  savage 
pork,  if  once  they  begin  here.  The  French  courage 
iroceeds  from  vanity,  the  German  from  phlegm,  the 
Turkish  from  fanaticism  and  opium,  the  Spanish 
rom  pride,  the  English  from  coolness,  the  Dutch 
rom  obstinacy,  the  Russian  from  insensibility,  but 
he  Italian  from  anger;  so  you  see  that  they  will 
pare  nothing." 


LETTER  CCCCXLVII. 

TO  MB.  MOOBS. 

«  Rktom,  Aago*  SI,  UBS. 

«« J>— n  your  '  mexso  «*M«iwfa  '•-— jou  should  say 
the  prime  of  life,'  a  much  more  consolatorv  phrase, 
iesides,  it  is  not  correct.  I  was  bom  in  1788,  and 
onsequently  am  but  thirty-two.  Tou  are  mistaken 
►n  another  point.  The  « Sequin  Box '  never  came 
nto  requisition,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so.  It  were 
tetter  that  it  had,  for  then  a  man  is  not  bound,  you 
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know.  As  to  reform,  I  did  reform— -what  would  you 
have  ?  *  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  rt' 
I  verily  believe  that  nor  you,  nor  any  man  of  poeti- 
cal temperament,  can  avoid  a  strong  passion  of 
some  kind.  It  is  the  poetry  of  life.  What  should 
I  have  known  or  written,  had  I  been  a  quiet,  mer- 
cantile politician,  or  a  lord  in  waiting  r  A  man 
must  travel  and  turmoil,  or  there  is  no  existence. 
Besides,  I  only  meant  to  be  a  cavalier  servente, 
and  had  no  idea  it  would  turn  out  a  romance,  in  the 
Anglo  fashion. 

"  However,  I  suspect  I  know  a  thing  or  two  of 
Italy— more  than  Lady  Morgan  has  picked  up  in 
her  posting.  What  do  Englishmen  know  of  Ital- 
ians Deyond  their  museums  and  saloons — and  some 
hack  •  *,  en  passant  t  Now,  I  have  lived  in  the 
heart  of  their  houses,  in  parts  of  Italy  freshest  and 
least  influenced  by  strangers,— have  seen  and  be- 
come (part  magna  fui)  a  portion  of  their  hopes. 
and  fears,  and  passions,  ana  am  almost  inoculated 
into  a  family.  This  is  to  see  men  and  things  as 
they  are. 

«*You  say  that  I  called  you  « quiet  >-I  don't 
recollect  any  thing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary 
you  are  always  in  scrapes. 

"What  think  vou  of  the  Queen?  I  hear  Mr. 
Hoby  says, '  that  it  makes  him  weep  to  see  her,  she 
reminds  him  so  much  of  Jane  Shore.' 


Bflby.ttw 

MtDfO 

label, 


*  Urn  ttlok  of  Urn  SJham  j 


Pray,  excuse  this  ribaldry.    What  is  your  poem 
about  ?    Write  and  tell  me  all  about  it  and  you. 

"  Yours,  ftc." 

M  P.  8.  Did  vou  write  the  lively  quia  on  Peter 
Bell  r  It  has  wit  enough  to  be  yours,  and  almost 
too  much  to  be  any  body  else's  now  going.  It  was 
in  Galignani  the  Otner  day  or  week." 


LETTER  CCCCXLVIII. 


TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 


u  In  correcting  the  proofs  you  must  refer  to  the 
manuscript,  because  there  are  in  it  various  readings. 
Pray  attend  to  this,  and  choose  what  Oifford  thinks 
best.    Let  me  hear  what  he  thinks  of  the  whole. 

"  Tou  speak  of  Lady  *  +'s  illness ;  she  is  not  of 
those  who  die:— the  amiable  only  do;  and  those 
whose  death  would  do  good  live.  Whenever  she  is 
pleased  to  return,  it  may  be  presumed  she  will  tako 
her  'divining  rod*  along  with  her:  it  may  be  of 
use  to  her  at  home,  as  well  as  to  the  'rich  man '  of 
the  Evangelists. 

"  Pray,  do  not  let  the  papers  paragraph  me  back 
to  England.  They  may  say  what  they  please,  any 
loathsome  abuse  but  that.    Contradict  it. 

1  My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to  expect 
an  explosion  here :  it  was  primed  and  loaded,  but 
they  hesitated  to  fire  the  train.  One  of  the  cities 
shirked  from  the  league.  I  cannot  write  more  at 
large  for  a  thousand  reasons.  Our  '  puir  hill  folk* 
offered  to  strike,  and  raise  the  first  banner,  but  Bo- 
logna paused ;  and  now  'tis  autumn,  and  the  season 
half  over.  «0  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!'  The  Huns 
are  on  the  Po ;  but  if  once  they  pass  it  on  their  way 
to  Naples,  all  Italy  will  be  behind  them.  The  dogs 
— the  wolves— may  they  perish  like  the  host  of 
Sennacherib !  If  you  want  to  publish  the  Prophecy 
of  Dante,  you  never  will  have  a  better  time." 


wonfeofhfe  bttwcf  that**  J«- 
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BYRON*  WORKS. 


LETTER  CCCCXUX. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


*.  iitim. 

"  Here  is  another  historical  note  for  you.  I  want 
to  be  as  near  truth  as  the  drama  can  be. 

I  'Last  post  I  sent  you  a  note  fierce  as  Faliero 
himself,*  in  answer  to  a  trashy  tourist,  who  pre- 
tends that  he  could  haye  been  introduced  to  me. 
Let  me  hare  a  proof  of  it,  that  I  may  cut  its  lava 
into  some  shape. 

"  What  Gifford  says  is  very  consolatory,  (of  the 
first  act.)  English,  sterling  genuine  English,  is  a 
desideratum  among  you,  and.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
got  so  much  left;  though  Heaven  knows  how  I 
retain  it ;  I  hear  none  baa  from  my  valet,  and  his  is 
Nottinghamshire ;  and  I  see  none  but  in  your  new 
publications,  and  their's  is  no  language  at  all,  but 
jargon.  Even  your  •  •  •  •  is  terribly  stilted  and 
affected,  with  ■  very,  very  *  so  soft  ana  pamby. 

II  Oh !  if  ever  I  do  come  among  you  again,  I  will 
give  you  such  a  '  Baviad  and  Masviad ! '  not  as  good 
as  the  old,  but  even  better  merited.  There  never 
was  such  a  set  as  your  ragamujfins,  (I  meant  not 
yours  only,  but  every  body's.)  What  with  the 
Cockney's,  and  the  Lakers,  and  the  followers  of 
Scott,  and  Moore,  and  Byron,  you  are  in  the  very 
uttermost  decline  and  degradation  of  literature.  I 
can't  think  of  it  without  all  the  remorse  of  a  mur- 

I  wish  that  Johnson  were  alive  again  to 
them!" 


LETTER  CCCCL. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"IUtobu,  Sept  14,1*20. 

"  What !  not  a  line  ?  Well,  have  it  in  your  own 
way. 

*  I  wish  you  would  inform  Perry  that  his  stupid 
paragraph  is  the  cause  of  all  my  newspapers  being 
stopped  in  Paris.f  The  fools  believe  me  in  your 
infernal  country,  and  have  not  sent  on  their  ga- 
zettes, so  that  I  know  nothing  of  your  beastly  trial 
of  the  Queen. 

"  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Oifford's  remarks, 
because  I  have  received  none,  except  on  the  first 
act.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  So,  pray,  beg  the  editors  of  papers  to 
say  any  thing  blackguard  they  please ;  but  not  to 
put  me  among  their  arrivals.  They  do  me  more 
mischief  by  such  nonsense  than  all  their  abuse  can 
do." 


LETTER  CCCCL1. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Rarema,  Sept.  31, 1890. 

"  So  you  are  at  vour  old  tricks  again.  This  is 
the  second  packet  I  have  received  unaccompanied 
by  a  single  fine  of  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is 
strange  that  you  have  never  forwarded  any  farther 
observations  of  Oifford's.  How  am  I  alter  or 
amend,  If  I  hear  no  farther  ?  or  does  this  /silence 
mean  that  it  is  well  enough  as  it  is,  or  too  bad  to 
be  repaired  ?  if  the  last,  why  do  you  not  say  so  at 
once,  instead  of  playing  pretty,  while  you  know 
that  soon  or  late  you  must  out  with  the  truth. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.    My  sister  tells  me,  that  you  sent  to  her 


f  It  Sad  been  nportod  tfnt  ba  had  Hitffd  la  London  to  mud  Sit 
Qsm'itiW. 


to  inquire  where  I  was,  holiciissg  in  my  sum* 
4  oWt^  o  currick,' &c.,  Ac.,  into  PaUee-yari  & 
you  thmk  me  a  coxcomb  or  a  madman,  to  be  cajs 
ole  of  such  an  exhibition  ?  My  sister  k*e»  a 
better,  and  told  you,  that  could  not  be  ma  Y* 
might  as  well  have  thought  me  entering  sa  **p*i 
horse,'  like  Death  in  the  Revelations.*1 


LETTER  CCCCLQ. 

TO  MB.   MUMBA.T. 


"Get  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  send  mttfad 
(with  the  Latin)  of  my  Hints  from  Horace:  isbi 
now  the  nonum  premuture  in  annum  eoapfee  * 
its  production,  being  written  at  Athens  ia  ml  I 
have  a  notion  that,  with  some  omissions  of  sasn 
and  passages,  it  will  do ;  and  I  could  pat  bt  i* 
observations /or  Pope  among  the  notes,  vhk  tto 
date  of  1820,  and  so  on.  As  far  as  versificstis 
goes,  it  is  good ;  and  on  looking  back  to  vbs:  I 
wrote  about  that  period,  I  am  astonished  to  sees* 
little  I  have  trained  on.  I  wrote  better  the  £as 
now ;  but  that  comes  of  my  having  fallen  iisto  & 
atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times.  If  I  car  tris  i 
for  present  publication,  what  with  the  other  tsas> 
you  have  of  mine,  you  will  have  a  volume  or  tw  J< 
variety  at  least,  for  there  will  be  all  measures,  styte. 
and  topics,  whether  good  or  no.  I  am  sbxmos  * 
hear  what  Gifford  thinks  of  the  tragedy;  pmfe 
me  know.  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  tici 
myself. 

"  If  the  Germans  pass  the  Po,  they  will  be  treated 
to  a  mass  out  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rett's  Brew* 
••'sa  fool,  and  could  not  understand  the:  E»n 
wilL  It  is  as  pretty  a  conceit  as  you  would  «&  * 
see  on  a  summer's  day. 

*'  Nobody  here  believes  a  word  of  the  eri&sa 
against  the  queen.  The  very  mob  cry  shame  agsis* 
their  countrymen,  and  say  that  for  half  the  sisss? 
spent  upon  the  trial,  any  testimony  whatever  ot/ 
be  brought  out  of  Italy.  This  you  maj  rely  ep» 
as  fact.  I  told  you  as  much  before.  Asto*W 
travellers  report,  what  are  travellers  t  Now  I  ten 
lived  among  the  Italians — not  Florenced,  and  &** 
and  galleried,  and  coiivcrsationed  it  for  afewm&st** 
and  then  home  again ;  but  been  of  their  fascial 
and  friendships,  and  feuds,  and  loves,  and  cooso** 
and  correspondence,  in  a  part  of  Italy  least  ksoajj 
to  foreigners,— and  have  been  among  them  d  *■ 
classes,  from  the  Conte  to  the  Contadine;  sod  J* 
may  be  sure  of  what  I  say  to  you. 

"Yowl,**" 


LETTER  CCCCLIIL 

TO  MR,  MURRAY. 

"  I  thought  that  I  had  told  you  long  ago,  that  £ 
never  was  intended  nor  written  with  any  view  to  w 
stage.  I  have  said  so  in  the  preface  too.  It »  w 
long  and  too  regular  for  your  stage,  the  persons  & 
few,  and  the  unity  too  much  observed*  I*  **J ■*? 
like  a  play  of  Alfieri's  than  of  your  stage,  (I  JJ 
thiB  humbly  in*  speaking  of  that  great  man  yj* 
there  is  poetry,  and  it  is  equal  to  Manfred,  tbesp* 
know  not  what  esteem  is  held  of  Manfred. 

"  I  have  now  been  nearly  as  long  out  of  W? 
as  I  was  there  during  the  tune  I  saw  you  n*$*»*J 
I  came  home  July  14th,  1811,  and  left  ag*a*£ 
25th,  1816:  so  that  Sept.  28th,  1820,  fan8?*J 
within  a  very  few  months  of  the  same  durafi*  * 
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time  of  my  stay  %rd  u.y  absence.  In,  eomt*,  I  c 
tnow  nothing  of  th  j  ^iioUs  taste  and  feelings,  but 
rom  what  I  glean  u\  m  letters,  &c  Both  seem  to 
te  as  bad  as  possible. 

"I  thought  Anattatiut  excellent:  did  I  not  say 
o  ?  ,Matthews's  Diary  most  excellent ;  it,  and  For- 
yth,  and  parts  of  Hobhouee,  are  all  we  have  of 
ruth  or  sense  upon  Italy.  Tho  letter  to  Julia  very 
food  .'udeed.  I  do  not  despise  *••♦♦♦•  but  if 
he  knit  blue  stockings  instead  of  wearing  them,  it 
rould  be  better.  You  are  taken  ii  by  that  false, 
tilted,  trashy  style,  which  is  a  mixture  of  all  the 
tyles  of  the  day,  which  are  all  botxbastic,  (I  don't 
ixcept  my  own— no  one  has  done  more  through 
teglipence  to  corrupt  the  language ;)  but  it  is  neither 
Snglish  nor  poetry.    Time  will  show. 

*  *  I  am  sorry  Giflbrd  has  made  no  farther  remarks 
•eyond  the  first  act:  does  he  think  all  t\»  English 
tquaily  sterling  as  he  thought  the  first  ?  You  did 
ight  to  send  the  proofs;  I  was  a  fool;  bat  I  do 
eally  detest  the  sight  of  proofs :  it  is  an  absurdity ; 
>ut  comes  from  laziness. 

'<  You  can  steal  the  two  Juans  into  the  world 
[iiietly  tagged  to  the  others.  The  play  as  you  will 
— the  JDante  too ;  but  the  Pulei  {  am  proud  of:  it  is 
uperb;  you  have  no  such  translation.  It  is  the 
►est  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  wrote  the  play 
rom  beginning  to  end,  and  not  a  tingle  scene  with- 
out interruption,  and  being  obliged  to  break  off  in 
he  middle ;  for  I  had  my  hands  full,  and  my  head, 
oo,  just  then ;  so  it  can  be  no  great  shakes — I  mean 
he  play ;  and  the  head  too,  if  you  like. 

**P.  6.  Politics  here  still  savage  and  uncertain, 
However,  we  are  all  in  our  ( bandaliers '  to  join  the 
Highlanders  if  they  cross  the  Forth/  •'.  e.,  to  crush 
he  Austrians  if  they  pass  the  Po.  The  rascals  !— 
md  that  dog  Liverpool,  to  say  their  subjects  are 
uippy !  If  ever  I  come  back,  I'll  work  some  of 
hese  ministers. 

"Sep.* 

< '  I  open  my  letter  to  say  that  on  reading  more  of 
he  four  volumes  on  Italy,  where  the  author  says 
declined  an  introduction,'  I  perceive  (horretoo  re- 
Wens  J  it  is  written  by  a  WOMAN ! ! !  In  that 
ase  you  must  suppress  my  note  and  answer,*  and 


.11  I  have  said  about  the  \>ook  and  the  writer.  I 
icver  dreamed  of  it  until  now,  in  my  extreme  wrath 
t  that  precious  note.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
orry  that  a  lady  should  say  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
iVhat  I  would  nave  said  to  one  of  the  other  sex  you 
;now  already.  Her  book  too  (as  a  the  book)  is  not 
,  bad  one ;  out  she  evidently  don't  know  the  Ital- 
ans,  or  rather  don't  like  them,  and  forgets  the 
uuses  of  their  misery  and  profligacy,  f  Matthews 
nd  Forsyth  are  your  men  for  the  truth  and  tact,) 

nd  has  gone  oyer  Italy  in  company always  a 

ad  t>lan :  you  must  be  alone  with  people  to  know 
hem  well.  Ask  her,  who  was  the  '  descendant  of 
*ady  M.  W.  Montague,*  and  by  whom  ?  by  Alga- 
otti? 

"  I  suspect  that  in  Marino  Faliero,  you  and  yours 
ron't  like  the  politics  which  are  perilous  to  you  in 
iiese  times ;  but  recollect  that  it  is  not  a  political 
lay,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  mouths 
f  the  characters  the  sentiments  upon  which  they 
cted.  I  hate  all  things  written  Eke  Pizarro,  to 
•present  France,  England,  and  so  forth.  All  I 
ave  done  is  meant  to  be  purely  Venetian,  even  to 
le  very  prophecy  of  its  present  state. 

"  Your  Angles  in  general  know  little  of  the  ItaX- 
int,  who  detest  them  for  their  numbers  and  their 
rE.No\  treachery.  Besides,  the  English  travellers 
ave  not  been  composed  of  the  best  company.  How 
:>uld  they  ?— out  of  one  hundred  thousand,  how 
lany  gentlemen  were  there,  or  honest  men  ? 

"Mitchell's  Aristophanes  is  excellent.  Send  me 
le  re9t  of  it. 

"  These  fools  will  force  me  to  write  a  book  about 
taly  myself,  to  give  them  'the  loud  lie.'     They 


prate  about  assassination:  what  Is  It  bat  the  origiz 
of  duelling— and  '  a  wild  Justice/  as  Lord  Bacon 
calls  it  ?  It  is  the  fount  of  the  modern  point  of 
honor  in  what  the  laws  can't  or  won't  reach.  Every 
man  is  liable  to  it  more  or  less,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances or  place.  For  instance,  I  am  living 
here  exposed  to  it  daily,  for  I  have  happened  tc 
make  a  powerful  and  unprincipled  man  my  enemy ; 
—and  I  never  sleep  the  worse  for  it,  or  ride  in  less 
solitary  places,  because  precaution  is  useless,  and 
one  thinks  of  it  as  of  a  disease  which  may  or  may 
not  strike.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  those  here, 
who.  if  he  did,  would  '  live  to  think  on't ; '  but  that 
would  not  awake  my  bones :  I  should  be  sorry  if  it 
would,  were  they  once  at  rest." 


LETTER  CCCCLIV 

TO  MB.  MT7BJU.Y. 


"  You  will  have  now  received  all  the  acts,  cor- 
rected, onfhe  Marino  Faliero.  What  you  say  of 
the  '  bet  of  one  hundred  guineas/  made  by  some 
one  who  savs  that  he  saw  me  last  week,  reminds 
me  of  what  nappened  in  1810 ;  you  can  easily  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  and  it  is  an  odd  one. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  1811, 1  met  one  evening  at 
the  Alfred  my  old  school  and  form-fellow,  (for  we 
were  within  two  oieach  other,  he  the  higher,  though 
both  very  near  the  top  of  our  remove*)  Peel,  the 
Irish  Secretary.  He  told  me  that,  in  1810,  he  met 
me,  as  he  thought,  in  St.  James'  street,  but  we 

{lasted  without  speaking.  He  mentioned  this,  and 
t  was  denied  as  impossible ;  I  being  then  in  Tut 
key.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  pointed  out  to 
his  brother  a  person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way : 
— '  There,'  said  he, '  is  the  man  whom  I  took  for 
Byron.'  His  brother  instantly  answered,  '  Why  it 
is  Byron,  and  no  one  else.'  But  this  is  not  all :— I 
was  ««en  by  some  body  to.  write  down  my  name 
among  the  inquirers  after  the  king's  health,  then 
attacked  by  insanity.  Now,  at  this  very  period,  at 
nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  I  was  ill  of  a  strong 
fever  at  Patras,  caught  in  the  marshes  near  Olym- 
pia,  from  the  malaria.  If  I  had  died  there,  this 
would  have  been  a  new  ghost  story  for  you.  You 
can  easily  make  out  the  accuracy  of  this  from  Peel 
himself,  who  told  it  in  detail.  1  suppose  you  will 
be  of  the  opinion  of  Lucretius,  who  (denies  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but)  asserts  that  from  the 
<  flying  off  of  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  these  surfaces 
or  cases,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes 
seen  entire  when  they  are  separated  from  it,  so  that 
the  shapes  and  shadows  of  both  the  dead  and  living 
are  frequently  beheld.* 

I(  But  if  they  are,  are  their  coats  and  waistcoats 
also  seen  ?  I  do  not  disbelieve  that  we  may  be  two 
by  some  unconscious  process,  to  a  certain  sign,  but 
which  of  these  two  I  happen  at  present  to  be,  I 
leave  you  to  decide.  I  only  hope  that  t'other  me  be- 
haves like  a  gemman. 

"  I  wish  you  would  set  Peel  asked  how  far  I  am 
accurate  in  my  recollection  of  what  he  told  me; 
for  I  don't  like  to  say  such  things  without  author* 
ity. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  tpoken  with, 
but  this  also  you  can  ascertain.  I  nave  written 
to  you  such  letters  that  I  stop. 

"  Yours,  fte. 

"  P.  S.  Last  year  (in  June,  1819)  I  met  at  Count 
Mosti's,  at  Ferrara,  an  Italian,  who  asked  me  « if  X 
knew  Lord  Byron  ? '  I  told  him  no.  (no  one  knows 
himself,  you  know.)  '  Then,'  says  he,  *  I  do ;  I  met 
him  at  Naples  the  other  day.'  I  pulled  out  my 
card  and  asked  him  if  that  was  the  way  he  spelled 
his  name :  he  answered,  yet.  I  suspect  that  it  was 
a  blackguard  navy  surgeon,  who  attended  a  young 


BYRON*  WORKS. 


travelling  madman  about,  and  pawed  himself  for  a 
lord  at  the  post-houses.  He  was  a  vulgar  dog- 
quite  of  the  cockpit  order—and  a  precious  repre- 
sentative I  must  have  had  of  him,  if  it  was  even  so ; 
but  I  don't  know,    He  passed  himself  off  as  a  gen 


d  squired  about  8  Countess  *  •  (of  this 
place)  then  at  Venice,  an  ugly  battered  woman,  of 
bad  morals  even  for  Italy." 


LETTER  CCCCLV. 


TO  MB.  MUBRAT. 


l.  Km  So,  I 


"Foscolo's  letter  is  exactly  the  thing  wanted; 
firstly,  because  he  is  a  man  of  genius ;  and,  next, 
because  he  is  an  Italian,  and  therefore  the  best 
fudge  of  Italics.    Besides, 

•  Ht*i  mn  aa  aotiqae  Rmu  than  a  Daa*| ' 

that  is,  he  is  more  of  the  ancient  Gretfk  than  of 
the  modern  Italian.  Though  '  somewhat/  as  Du- 
gal  Dalgetty  says,  «  too  wild  and  sa/vage,  (like 
1  Ronald  of  the  Mist,')  'tis  a  wonderful  man,  and 
my  friends  Hobhouse  and  Rose  both  swear  by  him ; 
and  they  are  good  judges  of  men  and  of  Italian  hu- 
manity. 

•  Ban  an  fa  all  too  worthy  rokm  gaiaM :  • 

Giffbrd  sap  It  is  good  '  sterling,  genuine  English/ 
and  Foscoio  says  that  the  characters  are  right  Ve- 
netian. Shakspeare  and  Otway  had  a  million  of  ad- 
vantages over  me  besides  the  incalculable  one  of 
being  dead  from  one  to  two  centuries,  and  havinjr 
been  both  born  blackguards,  (which  a&b  such 
attractions  to  the  gentle  living  reader;)  let  me  then 
preserve  the  only  one  which  I  could  possibly  have — 
that  of  having  been  at  Venice,  and  entered  more 
into  the  local  spirit  of  it.    I  claim  no  more. 

*'  I  know  what  Foscoio  means  about  Calendaro's 
gritting  at  Bertram ;  that's  national— the  objection, 
I  mean.  The  Italians  and  French,  with  those  'flags 
of  abomination/  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  spit 
there,  and  here,  and  every  where  else — in  your  face 
almost,  and  therefore  object  to  it  on  the  stage  as  too 
familiar.  But  we  who  spit  nowhere— but  in  a  man's 
face  when  we  grow  savage—are  not  likely  to  feel 
this.  Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  (Hies 
Overreach— 

'  Lavd !  Aaw  1  »fU  ai  diM  aad  at  taj  counaal  I ' 

Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's  face ; 
he  spits  at  him,  as  I  have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do 
upon  the  ground  when  they  are  in  a  rage.  Again, 
he  does  not  in  fact  despise  Bertram,  though  be  affects 
it,— as  we  all  do,  when  angry  with  one  we  think  our 
Inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  being  allowed  to  die 
in  his  own  way,  (although  not  afraid  of  death;) 
and  recollect  that  ne  suspected  and  hated  Bertram 
from  the  first.  Israel  Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand, 
k  a  cooler  and  more  concentrated  fellow :  he  acts 
upon  principle  and  impulse ;  Calendaro  upon  impulse 
and  example. 

"  So  there's  argument  for  you. 

"  The  Doge  repeats ,— true,  but  it  is  from  engross- 
ing passion,  and  because  he  sees  different  persons, 
and  U  always  obliged  to  recur  to  the  cause  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  His  speeches  are  long;— true, 
but  I  wrote  for  the  closet,  and  on  the  French  and 
Italian  model  rather  than  yours,  which  I  think  not 
very  highly  of,  for  all  your  old  dramatists  who  are 
long  enough,  too,  God  knows  -.—look  into  any  of 
them. 

"  I  return  yon  Foscolo's  letter,  because  it  alludes 
also  to  his  private  affairs.  I  am  sorry  to  see  such 
a  man  in  straits,  because  I  know  what  they  are,  or 
what  they  were.    I  never  met  but  three  men  who 


would  nave  hefn  our-  a  ___~_  _~  —  —  — . 
self,  the  other  WlBhun  Benkee,  sad  the  *k> 
nobleman  long  ago  dead :  but  of  these  the  fert  is 
the  only  one  who  offered  it  while  1  nafyrami 
the  second  from  good-will— but  I  was  set  b  arf  ? 
Bankes's  aid,  and  would  not  have  accepted  $i\ 
had,  (though  I  love  and  esteem  him;)— sad  n*Aa 


o  you  see  that  I  have  seen  some  stnsgvthsi 
r  time.    As  for  your  own  oner,  H  *»b'~ 


"8o 
in  my  r 

when  I  was  m  actual  uncertainty  of  fiwpoca* 
rejected  it ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  iWas# 
you  probably  have. 

"  P.  S.  Foscolo's  Ricciardo  was  kat,  si*  ft 
leaves  uncut,  to  some  Italians,  now  in  vflk^gajaj 
so  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  beariBf  *■' 
decision,  or  of  reading  it-  They  seised  <a  s  9 
Foscolo's,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  Ac  wrt 
and  printing,  directly.  If  I  find  it  takes,  In 
reprint  it  here.  The  Italians  think  ss  fe\> 
Foscoio  as  they  can  of  any  man,  drridediM*5, 
erable  as  they  are,  and  with  neither  fesnoe  *  F* 
ent  to  read,  nor  head  nor  heart  to  judge  e.  a* 
thing  but  extracts  from  French  newspaper*  m  » 
Lugano  Gazette. 

"  We  are  all  looking  at  one  another,  Eke !»£ 
on  their  prey  in  pursuit,  only  waiting  iotmsf 
falling  on  to  do  unutterable  things.  Tbr*i 
great  world  in  chaos  or  angels  in  hell,  ****J* 
please ;  but  out  of  chaos  came  paradise,  v»  <*« 
hell— I  don't  know  what;  but  the  devil  vest* 
there,  and  he  was  a  fine  fellow  once,  yw  kaf»„ 

"  You  need  never  favor  me  with  say  Pj0* 
publication,  except  the  Edinburgh,  ^n,rte,&J? 
an  occasional  Blackwood ;  or  now  and  then  »*■£ 
ly  Review :  for  the  rest  I  do  not  fed  esn«P 
enough  to  look  beyond  their  covers.  . 

"  To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  editor  of  the  fc* 
finely.  He  fell  precisely  into  the  glaring  tnp  ** 
for  him.  It  was  inconceivable  how  he  e«W  *■ 
absurd  as  to  imagine  us  serious  with  him. 

"  Recollect,  that  if  yon  put  my  name  to  an 
Juan '  in  these  canting  days,  any  ff^^J 
pose 
ontl 

the  perils  of  a  foolish  jc— .    . ^ 

at  the  time,  but  you  will  find  it  correct,  I  w**- 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Noels  wooH**** 
slin.  Now  I  prefer  mv  child  to  a  poem  tt  uf  » 
and  so  should  you,  as  "having  half  a  dejsea. 

11  Let  me  know  your  notions.  n 

"  If  you  turn  over  the  earlier  pages  of  tfcra^ 
tingdon  peerage  story,  you  will  see  he*  **"f  i 
name  Ada  was  in  the  early  Plantsgewt  b« \j 
found  it  in  my  own  pedigree  in  the  rags  «  ' 
and  Henry,  and  gave  it  to  my  daughter.  « 
also  the  name  of  Charlemagne's  sister.  1*  *_ ■ - 
early  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  the  »*»*  *  r*^ 
of  Lamech ;  and  I  suppose  Ada  is  the  wjbq 
of  Adam.  It  is  short,  ancient, vocalic,  wjT 
been  in  my  family,  for  which  reason  I  p"«  *  < 
daughter/' 


LETTER  CCCCLVI. 

tO  KB.  MURBAT. 

«S*waa%awlfc'* 

"By  land  and  sea  carriage  a  <»n*ider^LS^ 

ty  of  books  have,  arrived ;  and  I  am  *gj^s 
grateful :  but 4 medio  de fonte leponm^^; 
aliquid/  Ac,  &c. ;  which,  being  interpreted^ 

«  Ife  tiMaaful  fct  jww  boota,  daw  Man*  J 
Butvhjnotandapott'ilSoaaaa*!' 

the  only  book  in  four  tfttay  volumes  ihsi^. 


*  The  puafnpfc  fe  toft 


ftjaalawariaslat**** 


jftrc  a  baioceio  to  *ee— *batia<j  the  net  of  the  earn* 
uthor,  and  an  occasional  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly, 
»  brief  chroniclers  of  the  tune*.  Instead  of  taw, 
tere  are  Johnny  Keats's  *  •  poetry,  and  three  nov- 
ls9  by  God  knows  whom,  except  that  there  is 
>eg  e  •  «'a  name  to  one  of  them— a  spinster  whom 

thought  we  had  sent  back  to  her  spinning.  Cray- 
n  is  very  good ;  Hogg's  Tales  rough  but  racy,  and 
re  1  come. 

•«  Books  of  travel  are  expensive,  and  I  don't  want 
hem,  having  travelled  already ;  besides,  they  lie. — 
'hank  the  author  of  'The  Profligate'  for  his  (or 
ierj  present.  Pray  send  me  no  more  poetry  but 
rhat  is  rare  and  decidedly  good.  There  is  such  a 
rash  of  Keats  and  the  like  upon  my  tables  that  I 
m  ashamed  to  look  at  them.  I  say  nothing  against 
our  parsons,  your  Smith's,  and  your  Croly's — it  is 
.11  very  fine—out  pray  dispense  me  from  the  plea- 
ure.  Instead  of  poetry  if  you  will  favor  me  with  a 
tw  soda  powders,  I  shall  be  delighted ;  but  all  prose 
'bating  travels  and  novels  not  by  Scott)  is  wel- 
ome,  especially  Scott's  Talcs  of  My  Landlord,  and 
o  on. 

«*  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may  be  as  well 
o  say  that '  Benintende '  was  not  really  of  the  Ten, 
nit  merely  Grand  Chancellor,  a  separate  office,  (al- 
hough  important:)  it  was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of 
nine.  The  Doges  too  were  all  buried  in  St.  Mark'* 
efore  Faliero.  It  is  singular  that  when  his  pre- 
Iccessor,  Andrea  Dandolo  died,  the  Ten  made  a  law 
hat  all  the  future  Dopes  should  be  buried  with  their 
families  in  their  own  churches,— one  would  think  by 
f  kind  of  presentiment.  So  that  all  that  is  said  of 
lis  ancestral  Dopes,  as  buried  at  St.  John's  and 
haul's,  is  altered  from  4the  fact,  they  being  in  St. 
Mark's.  Make  a  note  of  this,  and  put  Editor  as  the 
ubscriptiou  to  it. 

44  As  I  make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy,  I  should 
lot  like  to  be  twitted  even  with  such  trifles  on  that 
core.  Of  the  play  they  may  say  what  they  please, 
iut  not  so  of  my  costume  and  dram,  per 8.  they 
laving  been  real  existences. 

••  I  omitted  Foscolo  in  my  list  of  living  Venetian 
worthies  in  the  notes,  considering  him  as  an  Italian 
n  general,  and  not  a  mere  provincial  like  the  rest ; 
nd  as  an  Italian  I  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  pre- 
,icc  to  canto  fourth  of  Childe  Harold. 

•*  The  French  translation  of  us  ! ! !  oim>!  omit!— 
nd  the  German ;  but  I  don't  understand  the  latter, 
nd  his  long  dissertation  at  the  end  about  the 
'ansts.  Excuse  haste.  Of  politics  it  is  not  safe  to 
peak,  but  nothing  is  decided  as  yet. 

*'  I  am  in  a  very  fierce  humor  at  not  having  Scott's 
lonastery.— You  are  too  liberal  in  quantity,  and 
omewhat  careless  of  the  quality,  of  your  missives. 
ill  the  Quarterlies  (four  in  number)  I  had  had  be- 
ure  from  you,  and  two  of  the  Edinbugh ;  but  no 
latter,  we  shall  have  new  ones  by-and-by.  No 
lore  Keats,  I  entreat : — flay  him  alive ;  if  some  of 
oil  don't,  I  must  skin  him  myself.  There  is  no 
caring  the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  manikin. 

"  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  care  farther  about '  Don 
uan.'  What  do  you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian 
idy  said  to  me  the  other  day  ?  She  had  read  it  in 
he' French,  end  paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due 
rawbacks,  upon  it.  I  answered  that  what  she 
aid  was  true,  but  that  I  suspected  it  would  live 
jn<?er  than  Childe  Harold. — *  Ah,  but,'  (said  she,) 
/  tnould  rather  have  the  fame  of  Childe  Harold  for 
hrett  years  than  an  immortality  of  Don  Juan  ! ' 
'he  truth  is  that  it  is  too  true,  and  the  women 
ate  many  things  which  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  sen- 
Irnent,  and  they  are  right,  as  it  would  rob  them  of 
heir  weapons.  I  never  knew  a  woman  who  did  not 
ate  De  Grammont's  Memoirs  for  the  same  reason  : 
ven  Lady  •  *  used  to  abuse  them. 

•'  Rose's  work  I  never  received.  It  was  seized  at 
Tenice.  Such  is  the  liberality  of  the  Huns,  with 
heir  two  hundred  thousand  men,  that  they  dare 
ot  let  such  a  volume  a*  his  eiroulaU  " 


UTTER  CCOCIiVII. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  The  Abbot  has  just  arrived ;  many  thanks  j  at 
also  for  the  Monastery— tchen  you  send  it !!! 

44  The  Abbot  will  have  a  more  than  ordinary  in* 
terest  for  me,  for  an  ancestor  of  mine  by  the  mo- 
ther's side,  Sir  J.  Gordon  of  Oight,  the  handsomest 
of  his  day,  died  on  a  scaffoy  at  Aberdeen  for  his 
loyalty  to  Mary,  of  whom  he  was  an  imputed  para- 
mour as  well  as  her  relation.  His  (ate  was  much 
commented  on  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  times.  If  I 
mistake  not,  he  had  something  to  do  with  her  es- 
cape from  Loch  Leven,  or  with  her  captivity  there 
But  this  you  will  know  better  than  I. 

"  I  recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but  yesterday. 
I  saw  it  in  my  way  to  England,  in  179$,  being  then 
ten  years  ofage.  My  mother  who  was  as  naughty  as 
Lucifer  with  her  descent  from  the  Stuarts,  and  her 
right  line  from  the  old  Gordons,  not  the  Seyton  Gor- 
dons, as  she  disdainfully  termed  the  ducal  branch, 
told  me  the  story,  always  reminding  me  how  supe- 
rior her  Gordons  were  to  the  southern  Byrons,— 
notwithstanding  our  Norman,  and  always  masculine 
descent,  which  has  never  lapsed  into  a  female, 
as  my  mother's  Gordons  had  done  in  her  own  per 
son. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  so  often  lately  that  tfre. 
brevity  of  this  will  be  welcome. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCLVIU. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


»  17a,  1 


14  Enclosed  is  the  Dedication  of  Marino  Faliero 
to  Goethe.  Query, — is  his  title  Baron  or  not  ?  I 
think  yes.  Let  me  know  your  opinion,  and  so 
forth. 

P.  S.  Let  me  know  what  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
you  have  decided  about  the  two  prose  letters  and 
their  publication. 

"  I  enclose  you  an  Italian  abstract  of  the  German 
translator  of  Manfred's  Appendix,  in  which  you 
will  perceive  quoted  what  Goethe  says  of  the  whole 
body  of  English  poetry,  (and  not  of  me  in  particu- 
lar.) On  this  the  Dedication  is  founded,  as  you  will 
perceive,  though  I  had  thought  of  it  before,  for  I 
look  upon  him  as  a  great  man." 

44  4  Dedication  to  Baron  Goethe,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Sp. 
444  Sir, 

4,4  In  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately 
translated  into  German  and  published  at  Leipsic,  a 
judgment  of  yours  noon  English  poetry  is  quoted  as 
follows :  <(  That  in  English  poetry,  great  genius, 
universal  power,  a  feeling  of  profundity,  with  suffi- 
cient tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be  found;  but 
that  altogether  these  do  not  constitute  poets"  &c* 

&.C. 

I  regret  to  see  a  great  man  falling  into  a  great 
mistake.  This  opinion  of  yours  only  proves  that 
the  44  Dictionary  of  ten  thousand  living  English  au- 
thors "  has  not  been  translated  into  German.  Yon 
will  have  read,  in  your  friend  Schlegel's  version,  the 
dialogue  in  Macbeth— 

*'  There  at*  ten  thousand ! 

AvAor't  *.'• 

Now,  of  these  "ten  thousand  authors,"  there  aw 
actually  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  poeta, 
all  alive  at  this  moment,  whatever  their  works  may 
be,  as  their  booksellers  well  know ;  and  among  these 
there  are  several  who  possess  a  far  greater  repuU 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


tion  than  mine,  although  considerably  leu  than 
yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Tour  German  translators  that  yon  are  not  aware  of 
the  work*  of  ♦  •  •  •  • 

•  •. 

11  *  There  is  also  another,  named  •  •  • 

•  *•••• 

•  •  •  *. 

"  «  I  mention  these  poets  by  way  of  sample  to 
enlighten  you.  They  form  but  two  bricks  of  our 
Babel,  (Windsor  brick*,  by-the-way,)  but  may  serve 
for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

"  '  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that  "  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  the  whole  body  of  the  present 
English  poetry  is  a  disgust  and  contempt  for  life." 
But  I  rather  suspect  that,  by  one  single  work  of 
prose,  you  yourself  have  excited  a  greater  contempt 
for  life  than  all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that 
ever  were  written.  Madame  de  Sta#l  says,  that 
"Werther  has  occasioned  more  suicides  than  the 
most  beautiful  woman ;  "  and  I  really  believe  that 
he  has  put  more  individuals  out  of  this  world  than 
Napoleon  himself, — except  in  the  way  of  his  profes- 
sion. Perhaps,  illustrious  sir,  the  acrimonious 
judgment  passed  by  a  celebrated  northern  journal 
upon  you  m  particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general, 
has  rather  indisposed  you  towards  English  poetry  as 
well  as  criticism.  But  you  must  not  regard  our  crit- 
ics, who  are  at  bottom  good-natured  fellows,  con- 
sidering their  two  professions — taking  up  the  law 
in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.    No  one  can 


more  lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment,  in 
your  particular,  than  I  do ;  and  I  so  expressed  my- 
self to  your  friend  Schlegel,  in  1816,  at  Copet. 

"« In  behalf  of  my  «•  ten  thousand"  living  bre- 
thren, and  of  myself,  I  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of 
an  opinion  expressed  with  regard  to  "  English  po- 
etry9' in  general,  and  which  merited  notice,  because 
U  was  YOUKS. 

" '  My  principal  object  in  addressing  yon  was  to 
testify  my  sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a  man, 
who,  for  half  a  century,  has  led  the  literature  of  a 
great  nation,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
first  literary  character  of  his  age. 

•• '  You  have  been  fortunate,  sir,  not  only  in  the 
writings  which  have  illustrated  your  name,  but  in 
the  name  itself,  as  being  sufficiently  musical  for  the 
articulation  of  posterity.  In  this  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  your  countrymen,  whose  names 
would  perhaps  be  immortal  also—if  any  body  could 
pronounce  them. 

" '  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  appa- 
rent tone  of  levity,  that  I  am  wanting  in  intention- 
al respect  towards  you ;  but  this  will  be  a  mistake : 
I  am  always  flippant  in  prose.  Considering  you,  as 
I  really  and  warmly  do,  in  common  with  all  your 
own,  and  with  most  other  nations,  to  be  by  far  the 
first  literary  character  which  has  existed  in  Europe 
since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  I  felt,  and  feel,  desirous 
to  inscribe  to  you  the  following  work,— no*  as  being 
either  a  tragedy  or  a  poem,  (for  I  cannot  pronounce 
upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one  or  the  other, 
or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
admiration  from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who  has 
been  hailed  in  Germany  "  thb  orbat  ooBffHi." 
"  *  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  «  With  the  truest  respect, 
" '  Tour  most  obedient 

" '  And  very  humble  servant, 

"  •  By*©*.'  " 

"  Rmmw,  Sta  Mo,  lt». 

"  P.  8.  I  perceive  that  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Italy,  there  is  a  great  struggle  about  what  they  oall 
*  Classical,  and  'Romantic; —terms  which  were  not 
subjects  of  classification  in  England,  at  least  when 
I  left  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some  of  the  English 
scribblers,  it  is  true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift,  but  the 
reason  was  that  they  themselves  did  not  know  how 
to  write  either  prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  thought 


them  worth  making  a  sect  ot  Perhaps  ten* 
be  something  of  the  kind  sprang  up  Utefr,  bet 
have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it  wooM  best-; 
bad  taste  that  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  believe  iLH 


LETTER  CGOCLIX. 

TO  MB.  XOOBJL 


"  You  owe  me  two  letters— pay  them.  I  waa  o 
know  what  you  are  about  The  summer  is  eve, 
and  you  will  be  back  to  Paris.  Apropos  ot  Pri?. 
it  was  not  Sophia  Gail,  but  Sophia  (ray-tb?  l'? 
lish  word  Gay— who  was  my  correspondent  U 
you  tell  who  she  is,  as  you  did  of  the  aefoMt**: 

"Have you  gone  on  with  your  pom?  H^ 
received  the  French  of  mine.  Only  think  of  bet 
traduced  into  a  foreign  language  in  such  an  te- 
nable travesty  !  It  is  useless  to  rail,  out  oae  cul 
help  it. 

"  Have  you  got  my  memoir  copied  ?   I  hapten 
a  continuation.    Shall  I  send  it  you  as  fcr  as- 
gone  ? 

"  I  can't  say  any  thing  to  you  about  Italy,  ***• 
government  here  look  upon  me  with  &  raw** 
eye,  as  I  am  well  informed.  Pretty  fellows!-* 
I,  a  solitary  stranger,  could  do  any  mischief.  It ; 
because  I  am  fond  of  rifle  and  pistol  shootite  • 
believe ;  for  they  took  the  alarm  at  the  quantr.  e 
cartridges  I  consumed,— the  wiseacres ! 

"  You  don't  deserve  a  long  letter— nor tie"'7 :t 
all— for  your  silence.  You  have  got  s  new  Bctrte 
it  seems,  whom  they  have  christened  'Dko^o^" 
perhaps  the  honor  of  the  present  may  be  &;***• 

Did   you  write   the    good  lines  on .  *--f 

Laker?  ♦  • 

"The  queen  has  made  a  pretty  these  fe 
the  journals.  Was  there  ever  such  er^ea*  js> 
lished  ?  Why  it  is  worse  than  *  little's  P«b$  « 
*  Don  Juan.'  If  you  don't  write  soon,  I  will  ;*« 
you  a  speech.'  "  Yoois.  tt. 


LETTER  CCCCLX. 

TO  ME.  MTJKBA1 

"  Pray  forward  the  enclosed  to  Lady  Byrflt-  I; 
is  on  business.  . 

"In  thanking  you  for  the  Abbot,  I  *«'** 
grand  mistakes.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  not  0^**7 
but  of  Bogagicht,  and  a  son  of  Huntley's.  £?*£ 
fered  not  for  his  loyalty,  but  in  an  insurrection.  «f 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Loch  Leven,  harin*  *f 
dead  some  time  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's  con- 
finement :  and,  fourthly,  I  am  not  sure  that  Je  •» 
the  Queen's  paramour  or  no,  for  Bobertsoo  «** 
not  allude  to  this,  though  Walter  Scott  *o.cu; 
list  he  gives  of  her  admirers  (as  unfortouK  f 
the  close  of  *  the  Abbot.' 

"  I  must  have  made  all  these  mistakes  ia ^ 
lecting  my  mother's  account  of  the  matter,  "t*^ 
she  was  more  accurate  than  I  am,  being  Fgj 
upon  points  of  genealogy,  like  all  the  **«**;  5! 
Scotch.  She  had  a  long  list  of  ancestors,^**} 
Lucius  O'Trigger's,  most  of  whom  are  to  w  ^ 
in  the  old  Scotch  Chronicles,  Spalding,  fc:^ 
and  doing  mischief.  I  remember  well  P*5^,!^, 
Leven,  as  well  as  the  Queen's  Ferry:  we?*e 
our  way  to  England  in  1798.  "  *  Jlj 

"You  had  better  not  publish  Blaekw***~ 
the  Robert's  prose,  except  what  regaro\Pq*<  • 
have  let  the  tune  slip  by." 


LBTTKBS. 
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LB  ITER  CCCCLXL 


TO   MR.   MURRAY. 


"I  hare  received  from  Mr.  Galignani  the  en 
slosed  letters,  duplicates,  and  receipts,  which  ex 
olain  themselves.*     As  the  noemi  are  tout  nronertv 


know  not  how  far  my  compliance  with  Mr.  Galig- 
lani's  request  might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it 
.vould  not  be  honest.  In  case  you  choose  to  ar- 
range with  him,  I  enclose  the  permits  to  you,  and 
n  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business  alto- 
gether. I  sign  them  merely  to  enable  you  to  exert 
he  power  you  justly  possess  more  properly.  I  will 
iave  nothing  to  do  with  it  farther,  except,  in  my 
inswer  to  Mr.  Galignani,  to  state  that  the  letters, 
fcc,  &c,  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes  thereof. 

"  If  you  can  check  these  foreign  pirates,  do ;  if 
lot,  put  the  permissive  papers  in  the  fire.  I  can 
iave  no  view  nor  object  whatever,  but  to  secure  to 
rou  your  property.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  read  part  of  the  Quarterly  just  ar 
-ived ;  Mr.  Bowles  shall  be  answered :  he  is  not  quite 
correct  in  his  statement  about  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  They  support  Pope,  I  see,  in 
:he  Quarterly :  let  them  continue  to  do  so ;  it  is  a 
;in,  and  a  sname,  and  a  damnation  to  think  that 
Pope !  !  should  require  it — but  he  does.  Those 
niserable  mountebanks  of  the  day,  the  poets,  dis- 
crace themselves  and  deny  God  in  running  down 
Pope,  the  most  faultless  of  poets,  and  almost  of 
nen." 


LETTER  CCCCLXn. 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


a,  Nor.  S,  1*39. 

"  Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  hath  come  some- 
what costively, — but  better  late  than  never.  Of  it 
inon.  Mr.  Gkdignani,  of  the  press,  hath,  it  seems, 
>cen  sub-plantedand  sub-pirated  by  another  Parisian 
publisher,  who  has  audaciously  printed  an  edition 
>f  L.  B.'s  Works,  at  the  ultra-liberal  price  of  ten 
rancs,  and  (as  Galignani  piteously  observes)  eight 
rancs  only  for  booksellers!  'horresco  rererens.' 
Think  of  a  man's  whole  works  producing  so  little ! 

"  Galignani  sends  me,  post  haste,  a  permission 
ror  him  from  me,  to  publish,  &c,  &c,  which permit 
\  have  signed  and  sent  to  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albe- 
narle  street.  #  Will  you  explain  to  G.  that  I  have 
10  right  to  dispose  of  Murray's  works  without  his 
eave  ?  and  therefore  I  must  refer  him  to  M.  to  get 
be  permit  out  of  his  claws — no  easy  matter  I  sus- 
>oct.  I  have  written  to  G.  to  say  as  much ;  but  a 
vord  of  mouth  from  a  '  great  brother  author'  would 
tonvince  him  that  I  could  not  honestly  have  com- 
>lied  with  his  wish,  though  I  might  legally.  What 
'.  could  do  I  have  done,  viz.,  signed  the  warrant  and 
ent  it  to  Murray.  Let  the  dogs  divide  the  carcass, 
f  it  is  killed  to  their  liking. 

•*  I  am  glad  of  /our  epigram.  It  is  odd  that  we 
ihould  both  let  our  wits  run  away  with  our  senti- 
nents ;  for  I  am  sure  that  we  are  both  Queen's  men  at 
>ottom.  But  there  is  no  resisting  a  clinch— it  is  so 
lever!  Apropos  of  that— we  have  a  'dip thong' 
Jso  in  this  part  of  the  world— not  a  Greek,  but  a 
Spanish  one— do  you  understand  me?— which  is 
ibout  to  blow  up  the  whole  alphabet.  It  was  first 
>ronounced  at  Maples,  and  is  spreading ;  but  we  are 


Mr.Cm]%oul  tad  applied  to  Laid 
n  Mb  each  legal  right  ever  Owes 
n  the  aofa  patUeher  In  Pimm,  u  would 


work*  of  Ue  of  wWeh  he  had  1 


nearer  the  barbarians ;  who  are  in  great  force  on 
the  Po,  and  will  pass  It,  with  the  first  legitimate 
pretext. 

"  There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  there  is  no 
saying  who  will  or  who  will  not  be  set  down  in  his 
bill.  If  '  honor  should  come  un looked  for'  to  any 
of  your  acquaintance,  make  a  melody  of  it,  that  his 
ghost,  like  poor  Yorick's,  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  plaintively  pitied— or  still  more  nobly  com- 
memorated, like  '  Oh  breathe  not  his'  name.'  In  case 
you  should  not  think  him.  worth  it,  here  is  a  chant 
for  you  instead — 


IgU  for  at  bone, 
Let  Urn  combat  for  that  of  Ue  uehjnbom ; 
Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rom* 
And  get  knock'd  en  die  head  far  hi*  labor*. 

M  To  do  good  to  mankind  h  the  chiralroue  plan, 
Aid  hi  fctwaje  ae  nofarv  requited ; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  whnerer  you  eaa, 
And,  if  not  ahot  or  haofM,  joull  fat  knighted. 

11  So  you  have  gotten  the  letter  of  « Epigrams'— I 
am  glad  of  it.*  You  will  not  be  so,  for  I  shall  send 
you  more.  Here  is  one  1  wrote  for  the  endorse- 
ment of  '  the  Deed  of  Separation'  in  1816 ;  but  the 
lawyers  objected  to  it,  as  superfluous.  It  was 
written  as  we  were  getting  up  tne  signing  and  seal- 
ing.   *  *  has  the  original. 

"  Endorsement  to  the  Deed  of  Separation,  m  the 
April  of  m&. 

"A  year  agt  70a  swore,  fond  at*  I 
*  To  love,  to  honor,'  and  ao  forth  i 
Such  wu  the  tow  you  pledged  to  me, 
And  here's  exaoJj  what  *Ue  worth. 

"  For  the  anniversary  of  January  2, 1821, 1  have 
a  small  grateful  anticipation,  which,  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, I  add— 

"  To  Penelope,  January  2, 1821. 

"Thledey.of  all  otv  dare,  hna  done  , 

The  wont  Ibr  me  and  jott— 
Tie  Joel  ate  veaie  etnoo  we  were  one, 
Aod>e  elece  we  were  awe. 

"  Pray,  excuse  all  this  nonsense ;  for  I  must  talk 
nonsense  just  now  for  fear  of  wandering  to  more 
serious  topics,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
is  not  safe  by  a  foreign  post. 

"  I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  had  been  going  on 
with  the  'Memoirs,'  and  have  got  as  far  as  twelve 
more  sheets.  But  I  suspect  they  will  be  interrupted. 
In  that  case  I  will  send  them  on  by  post,  though  I 
feel  remorse  at  making  a  friend  pay  so  much  for 
postage,  for  we  can't  frank  here  beyond  the  frontier. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  event  of  the 
Queen's  concern.  As  to  the  ultimate  effect,  the 
most  inevitable  one  to  you  and  me  (if  they  and  we 
live  so  long)  will  be  that  the  Miss  Moores  and  Miss 
Byrons  will  present  us  with  a  great  variety  of 
grandchildren  by  different  fathers. 

"  Pray,  where  did  you  get  hold  of  Goethe's  Flo- 
rentine husband-killing  story  ?  upon  such  matters, 
in  general,  I  may  say,  with  Beau  Clincher,  in  reply 
to  Errand's  wife— 

"  '  Oh  the  villain,  he  hath  murdered  my  poor 
Timothy ! 

"  '  Clincher.  Damn  your  Timothy !— I  tell  you, 
woman,  your  husbaud  has  murdered  me— he  has 
carried  away  my  fine  jubilee  clothes.' 

"  So  Bowles  has  been  telling  a  ■tory,  too,  ('tis  in 
the  Quarterly,)  about  the  woods  of  '  Maderia,'  and 
so  forth.  I  shall  be  at  Bowles  again,  if  he  is  not 
quiet.  He  misstates,  or  mistakes,  in  a  point  or  two. 
The  paper  is  finished  and  so  is  the  letter. 

"Yours,  Ac." 
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LETTER  CCCCLXm. 


TO  MR.  MU&RAY. 


"R»veant,«*tt,UU. 

"  The  talent  you  approve  of  is  an  amiable  one, 
and  might  prove  a  4  national  service/  but  unfortu- 
nately 1  must  be  angry  with  a  man  before  I  draw 
his  real  portrait ;  and* I  can't  deal  in  *  general*?  so 
that  I  trust  never  to  have  provocation  enough  to 
make  a  gallery.  If  *  the  parson*  had  not  by  many 
little  dirty  sneaking  traits  provoked  it,  I  should 
have  been  silent,  though  t  had  observed .  him. 
Here  follows  an  alteration :  put — 

«  DerB,  with  iw*  delight  la  duiBWf, 
That  V  at  tlM  nMnccdon 
Untk  Mm  the  free  election 
Of  bfe  future  could  be  ftan, 
Tvoaid  be  niter  Hell  then  Heaven ; 

that  is  to  say,  if  these  two  new  lines  do  not  too 
much  lengthen  out  and  weaken  the  amiability  of  the 
original  thought  and  expression.  You  nave  a 
discretionary  power  about  snowing.  I  should  think 
that  Croker  would  not  disrelish  a  sight  of  these 
light  little  humorous  things,  and  may  be  indulged 
now  and  then. 

u  Why,  I  do  like  one  or  two  vices,  to  be  sure ; 
but  I  can  back  a  horse  and  fire  a  pistol  '  without 
thinking  or  blinking'  like  Major  Sturgeon ;  I  have 
fed  at  times  for  two  months  together  on  sheer  bis- 
cuit and  water,  (without  metaphor ;)  I  can  get  over 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day  riding  post,  and  swtm 
tee  at  a  stretch,  as  at  Venice,  in  1818,  or  at  least  I 
could  do,  and  have  done  it  once. 

44 1  know  Henry  Matthews ;  he  is  the  image,  to 
the  very  voice,  of  his  brother  Charles,  only  darker 
— his  cough  his  in  particular.  The  first  time  I  ever 
met  him  was  in  Scrope  Davics's  room  after  his 
brother's  death,  and  I  nearly  dropped,  thinking 
that  it  was  bis  ghost.  I  have  also  dined  with  him 
in  his  rooms  at  King's  College.  Hobhouse  once 
purposed  a  similar  memoir;  but  I  am  afraid  the 
letters  of  Charles's  correspondence  with  me  (which 
are  at  Whitton  with  my  other  papers)  would  hardly 
do  for  the  public ;  for  our  lives  were  not  over  strict, 
and  our  letters  somewhat  lax  upon  most  subjects. 
*  •  ♦  •  • 

44  Last  week  I  sent  you  a  correspondence  with 
Galignani,  and  some  documents  on  your  property. 
You  nave  now,  I  think,  an  opportunity  of  checking, 
or  at  least  limiting,  those  French  republications. 
You  may  let  all  your  authors  publish  what  they 
please  against  me  and  mine.  A  publisher  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  responsible  for  all  the  works  that 
issue  from  his  printer's. 

"  The  '  White  Lady  of  Arvenel,'  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  a  real  well  authenticated  (4  Dona  Bianca') 
white  Lady  of  Colalto,  or  spectre  in  the  Marca 
Trivigiana,  who  has  been  repeatedly  seen.  There 
is  a  man  (a  huntsman)  now  alive  who  saw  her  also. 
Hoppner  could  tell  you  all  about  her,  and  so  can 
Kose,  perhaps.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
historical  and  spectral.  She  always  appeared  on 
particular  occasions,  before  the  deaths  of  the  family, 
&c,  &c.  I  heard  Madame  Benzoni  say,  that  she 
knew  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  her  cross  his  room 
at  Colalto  Castle.  Hoppner  saw  and  spoke  with 
thf  huntsman,  who  met  her  at  the  chase,  and  never 
hunted  afterward.  She  was  a  girl  attendant,  who, 
one  day  dressing  the  hair  of  a  Countess  Colalto, 
was  seen  by  her  mistress  to  smile  upon  her  husband 
in  the  glass.  The  Countess  had  her  shut  up  in  the 
wall  of  the  castle,  like  Constance  de  Beverly.  Ever 
after,  she  haunted  them  and  all  the  Colaltos.  She 
is  described  as  v«tr  beautiful  and  fair.  It  is  well 
authenticated. 


XBTTB&  xocixnr. 


to  kb.  xtnuur. 


II  The  death  of  Waite*  is  a  shock  to  the— teen 
as  well  as  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  knew  hir 
Good  God,  he  and  Blakef  both  gone  !  I  left  thez 
both  in  the  most  robust  hearth,  and  little  timuck 
of  the  national  loss  in  so  short  a  time  as  five  yezri 
They  were  both  as  much  superior  to  Wellington  it 
rational  greatness,  as  he  who  preserves  the  hair  ut 
the  teeth  is  preferable  to  '  bloody  blustering  *£- 
rior*  who  gams  a  name  by  breaking  heads  azi 
knocking  out  grinders.  Who  succeed*  hja: 
Where  is  tooth-powder,  mild,  and  yet  efficacious— 
where  is  itiutfure-^where  are  dealing-roots  &&4 
brushes  now  to  be  obtained  ?  Pray  obtain  what :: 
formation  you  can  upon  these  *  TWculan  q3«*s- 
tions.'  My  iaws  ache  to  think  on't.  Poor  feJWi 
I  anticipated,  seeing  both  again ;  and  yet  they  as 
gone  to  that  place  where  both  teeth  and  hair  list 
longer  than  they  do  in  this  life.  I  have  seer  i 
thousand  graves  opened,  and  always  perceived,  tktf 
whatever  was  gone,  the  teeth  and  hair  remain  *i± 
those  who  hid  died  with  them.  Is  not  this  Ui i 
Thev  go  the  very  first  things  in  youth,  and  yet  L«*. 
the  longest  in  the  dust,  if  people  will  but  die  to  pre- 
serve them  !  It  is  a  queer  life,  and  a  queer  deiti, 
that  of  mortals. 

4 1  knew  that  Waite  had  married,  bet  Hrfle 
thought  that  the  other  decease  was  so  soon  to  over- 
take him.  Then  he  was  such  a  delight,  ssci  % 
coxcomb,  such  a  jewel  of  a  man  !  There  is  a  ti?** 
at  Bologna  so  like  him !  and  also  at  the  top  of  v* 
profession.  Do  not  neglect  this  commission,  Ww 
or  what  can  replace  him  ?    What  says  the  pnb&c: 

II I  remand  you  the  preface.  Zkm*t  forget  ttit  • 
the  Italian  extract  from  the  Chronicle  must  l< 
translated.  With  regard  to  what  yon  say  of  re- 
touching the  Juans  and  the  Hints,  it  is  "all  Ten 
well ;  but  I  can't  furbish.  I  am  like  the  tiger,  is 
poesy,)  if  I  miss  the  first  spring  I  go  growling  baei 
to  my  jungle.  There  is  no  second :  I  can't  correct  ; 
I  can't,  and  I  won't.  Nobody  ever  succeeds  in  ft, 
great  or  small.  Tasso  remade  the  whole  of  -> 
Jerusalem ;  but  who  ever  reads  that  version  r  ill 
the  world  goes  to  the  first.  Pope  added  to  l  let 
Rape  of  the  Lock,'  but  did  not  reduce  it  Yea 
must  take  my  things  as  they  happen  to  be.  If  tbrT 
are  not  likely  to  suit,  reduce  their  estimate  accent* 
ingly.  I  would  rather  give  them  away  than  k*ck 
and  new  them.    I  don't  say  that  yon  are  not  rig  it; 

I  merely  repeat  that  I  cannot  better  them.  I  rcost 
4  either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn;'  and  thm's 
an  end.  **  Yosts. 

41  P.  S.  Of  the  praises  of  that  little  •  *  •  Keois, 
I  shall  observe,  as  Johnson  did  when  Sheridan  tke 
actor  got  *  pension,  4  What !  has  he  got  a  pen^-a: 
Then  it  is  time  that  I  should  give  up  mine ."  >"  *• 
body  could  be  prouder  of  the  praise  of  the  Edinbuss 
than  I  was,  or  more  alive  to  their  censure,  a*  I 
showed  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewer*-  At 
present,  all  the  men  they  have  ever  praised  are  <k- 
graded  by  that  insane  article.  Why  don't  taev  re- 
view ana  praise  *  Solomon's  Guide  to  Health  : ' 
it  is  better  sense  and  as  much  poetry  as  JokaaT 
Keats. 

4  Bowles  must  be  bowled  down.  *Tis  a  sad  tnstcfc 
at  cricket  if  he  can  get  any  notches  at  Pope's  ex- 
pense. If  he  onco  get  into  *  Lord's  ground,'  iu 
continue  the  pun,  because  it  is  foolish,)  I  tbisk  1 
could  beat  him  in  one  innings.  You  did  not  feu"*- 
perhaps,  that  I  was  onoe  (not  metaphorically.  **j 
really)  a  good  cricketer,  particularly  in  hatti*£,& 
I  plaved  in  the  Harrow  match  against  the  Etisstf 
in  1805,  gaining  more  notches  (as  one  of  our  ck*** 
eleven)  than  any,  except  Lord  Ipswich  and  B0*»* 
man,  on  our  side." 
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"What  you  said  of  the  late  Charles  Skinner  Mat- 
Jiewe  has  set  me  to  my  recollections ;  bat  I  have 
not  been  able  to  torn  up  any  thing  which  would  do 
P.  r  the  purposed  memoir  of  his  brother,  even  if  he 
lad  previously  done  enough  during  his  life  to  sanc- 
tion the  introduction  of  anecdotes  so  merely  person- 
al. He  was,  however,  a  very  extraordinary  man, 
ind  would  have  been  a  great  one.  No  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  a  more  surpassing  degree  than  he  did,  as 
far  as  he  went.  He  was  indolent  too ;  but  whenever 
ae  stripped,  he  overthrew  all  antagonists.  His  con- 
quests will  be  found  registered  at  Cambridge,  partic- 
ularly his  Downing  one.  which  was  hotly  and  nighly 
:ontested,  and  yet  easily  toon.  Hobhouse  was  his 
nost  intimate  friend,  and  can  tell  you  more  of  him 
than  any  man.  William  Bankcs  also  a  great  deal. 
[  myself  recollect  more  of  his  odditicB  than  of  his 
icademicai  qualities,  for  we  lived  most  together  at  a 
rery  idle  period  of  my  life.  When  I  went  up  to 
Trinity  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  a  naif, 
[  was  miserable  and  untoward  to  a  degree.  I  was 
wretched  at  leaving  Harrow,  to  which  I  had  become 
attached  during  the  last  two  years  of  my  stay  there ; 
irretched  at  going  to  Cambridge  instea'd  of  Oxford, 
[there  were  no  rooms  vacant  at  Christ  church,) 
irretched  from  some  private  domestic  circumstances 
)f  different  kinds,  and  consequently  about  as  unso- 
cial as  a  wolf  taken  from  the  troop.  So  that,  al- 
hough  I  knew  Matthews,  and  met  him  often  then 
it  Bankes's,  (who  was  toy  collegiate  pastor,  and  mas- 
ter, and  natron,)  and  at  Rhodes's,  Milnes's,  Price's, 
Dick's,  Macnamara's,  Fan-ell's,  Galley  Knight's, 
md  others  of  that  set  of  contemporaries,  yet  I  was 
icither  intimate  with  him  nor  with  any  else,  except 
ny  old  schoolfellow  Edward  Long,  {with  whom  I 
i*ed  to  pass  the  day  in  riding  and  swimming,)  and 
William  Bankes,  wno  was  good-naturedly  tolerant 
)f  ray  ferocities. 

"  It  was  not  till  1807,  after  I  had  been  upwards  of 
i  year  away  from  Cambridge,  to  which  I  had  return- 
ed again  to  reside  for  my  degree,  that  I  became  one 
>f  Matthews's  familiars,  by  means  of  Hobhouse,  who, 
iftcr  hating  me  for  two  yeurs,  because  I  *  wore  a 
chitehat  and  a  gray  coat,  and  rode  a  gray  horse,' 
as  he  says  himself,)  took  me  into  his  good  graces 
because  I  had  written  some  poetry.  I  nad  always 
ived  a  good  deal,  and  got  drunk  occasionally,  in 
heir  company ;  but  now  we  became  really  friends  in 
i  morning.  Matthews,  however,  was  not  at  this 
>eriod  resident  in  college.  I  met  him  chiefly  in 
London,  and  at  uncertain  periods  at  Cambridge. 
Hobhouse,  in  the  mean  time,  did  great  things :  he 
bunded  the  Cambridge  'Whig  Club,'  (which  he 
teems  to  have  forgotten,)  and  the  *  Amicable  Socie- 
y,'  which  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  th*» 
nembers  constantly  quarrelling,  and  made  himself 
rery  popular  with  'us  youth,'  and  no  less  formida- 
)1e  to  all  tutors,  professors,  and  heads  of  colleges. 
William  Bankes  was  gone ;  while  he  stayed  he  ruled 
.he  roast,  or  rather  the  roasting,  and  was  father  of 
ill  mischiefs. 

"  Matthews  and  I,  meeting  in  London,  and  else- 
where, became  great  cronies.  He  was  not  good- 
empered— nor  am  I— bat  with  a  little  tact  his  tem- 
>€T  was  manageable,  and  I  thought  him  so  superior 
l  man,  that  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  something  to 
lis  humors,  which  were  often,  at  the  same  time, 
imusing  and  provoking.  What  became  of  his  pa- 
wrs,  (and  he  certainly  had  many,)  at  the  time  of  his 
leath,  was  never  known.  I  mention  this  by  the  way, 
earing  to  skip  it  over,  and  as  he  wrote  remarkably 
veil,  both  in  Latin  and  English.  We  went  down 
o  Newstead  together,  where  I  had  got  a  famous 
ellar,  and  monks'  dresses  from  a  masquerade  ware- 
house. We  were  a  company  of  some  seven  or  eight, 
rith  an  occasional  neighbor  or  so  for  visitors,  and 
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used  to  tit  up  late  in  oar  friars'  dresses,  drinking 
Burgundy,  claret,  champagne,  and  what  not,  out  ot 
the  skull-cup,  ana  all  sorts  of  glasses,  and  buffoon- 
ing all  round  the  house,  in  our  conventual  gar* 
ments.  Matthews  always  denominated  me  'the 
Abbot,*  and  never  called  me  by  any  other  name  in 
his  good  humors,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  har- 
mony of  these  our  eymposia  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted, a  few  days  after  our  assembling,  by  Mat- 
thews's threatening  to  throw  '  bold  Webster/  (as  he 
was  called,  from  winning  a  foot-match,  and  a  horse- 
match,  the  first  from'  Ipswich  to  London,  and  the 
second  from  Brightelmstone,)  by  threatening  to 
throw  '  bold  Webster '  out  of  a  window,  in  conse- 
quence of  I  know  not  what  commerce  of  jokes 
ending  in  this  epigram.  Webster  came  to  me  and 
said,  that  'his  respect  and  regard  forme  as  host 
would  not  permit  him  to  call  out  any  of  my  guests, 
and  that  he  should  go  to  town  next  morning.'  He 
did.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  that 
the  window  was  not  high,  and  that  the  turf  under 
it  was  particularly  soft.    Away  he  went. 

41  Matthews  and  myself  had  travelled  down  from 
London  together,  talking  all  the  way  incessantly 
upon  one  single  topic.  When  we  got  to  Loufrhbor 
ough,  I  know  not  what  chasm  had  made  us  diverge 
for  a  moment  to  some  other  subject,  at  which  he 
was  indignant.  '  Come,'  said  he,  '  don't  let  us  break 
through— let  us  go  on  as  we  began,  to  our  journey's 
end ; '  and  so  he  continued,  and  was  entertaining  as 
ever  to  the  very  end.  He  had  previously  occupied, 
during  my  year's  absence  from  Cambridge,  my 
rooms  in  Trinity,  with  the  furniture ;  and  Jones  the 
tutor  iu  his  odd  way,  had  said  on  putting  him  in, 
1  Mr.  Matthews,  I  recommend  to  your  attention  not 
to  damage  any  of  the  moveables,  for  Lord  Byron, 
sir,  is  a  young  man  of  tumultuous  passions.'  Mat- 
thews was  delighted  with  this ;  and  whenever  any 
body  came  to  visit  him,  begged  them  to  handle  the 
very  door  with  caution ;  and  used  to  repeat  Jones's 
admonition,  in  his  tone  and  manner.  There  was  a 
large  mirror  in  the  room,  on  which  he  remarked, 
'that  he  thought  his  friends  were  grown  uncom- 
monly assiduous  in  coming  to  see  him,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  they  only  came  to  see  themselves.' 
Jones's  phrase  of  '  tumultuous  possums,'  and  the 
whole  scene  had  put  him  into  such  good  humor,  that 
I  verily  believe,  that  I  owed  to  it  a  portion  of  his 
good  graces. 

44  When  at  Newstead,  somebody  by  accident  rub- 
bed against  one  of  his  white  silk  stockings,  one  day 
before  dinner ;  of  course  the  gentleman  apologised. 
'  Sir,'  answered  Matthews,  '  it  may  be  all  very  well 
for  you,  who  have  a  great  many  silk  stockings,  to 
dirty  other  people's ;  out  to  me,  who  have  only  this 
fme  pair,  which  I  have  put  on  in  honor  of  the 
1  Abbot'  here,  no  apology  can  compensate  for  such 
carelessness ;  besides  the  expense  of  washing.'  He 
had  the  same  sort  of  droll  sardonic  way  about  erery 
thing.  A  wild  Irishman  named  F  •  *,  one  evening 
beginning  to  say  something  at  a  large  supper  at 
Cambridge,  Matthews  roared  out  *  Silence!'  and 
then,  pointing  to  F  •  •,  cried  out,  in  the  words  of 
the  oracle, '  Orson  is  endowed  with  reason.'  Yon 
may  easily  suppose  that  Orson  lost  what  reason  he 
had  acquired,  on  hearing  this  compliment.  When 
Hobhouse  published  his  volume  of  poems,  the  Mis- 
cellany, (which  Matthews  would  call  the  '  Miss-sell- 
ony,'j  all  that  could  be  drawn  from  him  was,  that 
the  preface  was  '  extremely  like  Walsh,'  Hobhousst 
thought  this  at  first  a  compliment ;  but  we  never 
could  make  out  what  it  was,  for  all  we  know  ef 
Walsh  is  his  Ode  to  King  William,  and  Pope's  epi- 
thet of  'knowing  Walsh.'  When  the  Newstead 
party  broke  up  for  London,  Hobhouse  and  Mat- 
thews, who  were  the  greatest  friends  possible, 
agreed,  for  a  whim,  to  walk  together  to  town.  They 
qurrelled  by  the  way,  and  actually  walked  the 
latter  half  of  their  journey,  occasionally  passing 
and  repassing,  without  speaking.  When  Matthews 
had  got  to  mghgate,  he  had  spent  all  his  money  but 
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threepence  halfpenny,  and  determined  to  spend  that 
also  in  a  pint  or  beer,  which  I  believe  he  was  drink- 
ing before  a  public  house,  as  Hobhouse  passed  him 
(still  without  speaking),  for  the  last  time  on  their 
route.     Thev  were  reconciled  in  London  again.  * 

"  One  of  Matthews's  passions  was  4  the  Fancy ;  ' 
and  he  sparred  uncommonly  well.  But  he  always 
sot  beaten  in  rows,  or  combats*  with  the  bare  fist. 
In  swimming  too,  he  swam  well ;  but  with  effort  and 
labor,  and  too  high  out  of  the  water ;  so  that  Scrope 
Davies  and  myself,  of  whom  he  was  therein  some- 
what emulous,  always  told  nim  that  he  would  be 
drowned  if  ever  he  came  to  a  difficult  pass  in  the 
water.  He  was  so ;  but  surely  Scrope  and  myself 
would  have  been  most  heartily  glad  that 

"•ThaDwatadfrrod, 
And  oar  picdkdoa  proved  •  fie.' 

"  His  head  was  uncommonly  handsome,  very  like 
what  Pope's  was  in  his  youth. 

"  His  voice,  and  laugh,  and  features  are  strongly 
resembled  by  his  brother  Henry's,  if  Henry  be  he  of 
King'*  College.  His  passion  for  boxing  was  so  great, 
that  he  actually  wanted  me  to  match  him  with 
Dogherly,  (whom  I  had  backed  and  made  the  match 
for  against  Tom  Belcher,)  and  I  saw  them-  spar  to- 
gether at  my  own  lodgings,  wth  the  gloves  on.  As 
Be  was  bent  upon  it,  I  would  have  backed  Dogherty 
to  please  him,  but  the  match  went  off.  It  was  of 
course  to  have  been  a  private  fight  in  a  private 
room. 

"  On  one  occasion,  being  too  late  to  go  home  and 
dress,  he  was  equipped  by  a  friend,  (Mr.  Bailey,  I 
believe,)  in  a  magnificently  fashionable  and  some- 
what exaggerated  shirt  and  neckcloth.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Opera,  and  took  his  station  in  Fop's 
Alley.  During  the  interval  between  the  opera  and 
the  ballet,  an  acquaintance  took  his  station  by  him, 
and  saluted  him :  *  Come  round,'  said  Matthews, 
"  come  round.'  '  Why  should  I  come  round  ? '  said 
the  other ;  '  you  have  only  to  turn  yonr  head— I  am 
close  by  you.  '  That  is  exactly  what  I  cannot  do,' 
answered  Matthews :  *  den't  you  see  the  state  I  am 
in  ? '  pointing  to  his  buckram  shirt-collar,  and  in- 
flexible cravat ;  and  there  he  stood  with  his  head 
always  in  the  same  perpendicular  position  during 
the  whole  spectacle. 

"  One  evening,  after  dining  together,  as  we  were 
going  to  the  opera,  I  happened  to  have  a  spare 
opera  ticket,  (as  subscriber  to  a  box,)  and  presented 
H  to  Matthews.  'Now  sir,'  said  he  to  Hobhouse, 
afterward,  'this  I  call  courteous  in  the  Abbot — 
another  man  would  never  have  thought  that  I 
might  do  better  with  half  a  guinea  than  throw  it  to 
a  door-keeper ;  but  here  is  a  man  not  only  asks  me 
to  dinner,  but  gives  me  a  ticket  for  the  theatre.' 
These  were  only  his  oddities,  for  no  man  was  more 
liberal,  or  more  honorable  in  all  his  doings  and 
dealings  than  Matthews.  He  gave  Hobhouse  and 
me,  before  we  set  out  for  Constantinople,  a  most 
splendid  entertainment,  to  which  we  did  ample 
justice.  One  of  his  fancies  was  dining  at  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  places.  Somebody  popped  upon 
nim,  in  I  know  not  what  coffee-house  m  the  Strand 
—and  what  do  you  think  was  the  attraction  ?  Why, 
that  he  paid  a  shilling  (I  think)  to  dine  with  hie  hat 
on.  This  he  called  nis  l  hat  house,'  and  used  to 
boast  of  the  comfort  of  being  covered  at  meal- 


at  the  window  foaming  with  wrath,  and  errias « 
'I  know  you,  gentlemen,  I  know  you  '.'were  w» 
to  reply,  4  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Ltf- 
good  Lort  deliver  us ! '  f  Lort  was  his  Oris* 
name.)  As  he  was  very  free  in  his  speculate 
upon  all  kinds  of  subjects,  although  by  so  am 
either  dissolute  or  intemperate  in  nis  contort,  a 
as  I  was  no  leas  independent,  our  conversation  at 
correspondence  used  to  alarm  our  friend  Hoik* 
to  a  considerable  degree. 

"  Ton  must  be  almost  tired  of  my  packets,  ifca 
will  have  cost  a  mint  of  postage. 

"  Salute  Gifford  and  all  my  friends. 

"  Years,  4t' 


LETTER  CCCCLXTL 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  The  '  Hints,'  Hobhouse  says,  will  raqaiR ' 
good  deal  of  slashing  to  suit  the  times,  vhkl  vi 
be  a  work  of  time,  for  I  don't  feel  at  all  Ubesa 
just  now.  Whatever  effect  they  are  to  haic  *m 
perhaps  be  greater  in  a  separate  form,  sad  tbr? 
also  must  have  my  name  to  them.  Now,  if  jw 
publish  them  in  the  same  volume  with  Don  Jsa 
they  identify  Bon  Juan  as  mine,  which  I  &>} 
think  worth  a  chancery  suit  about  my  dauriwi 
guardianship,  as  in  your  present  code  a  kcet&* 
poem  is  sufficient  to  take  away  a  man's  right  <& 
nis  family. 

"  Of  the  state  of  things  here  it  would  be  ti&® 
and  not  very  prudent  to  speak  at  large,  th«  Has 
opening  all  letters.  I  wonder  if  they  can  read  &s 
when  they  have  opened  them ;  if  so,  they  marg- 
in my  MOST  LBOIBLE  HAND,  THAT  1  THIS!  TJTC* 
DAMNED  8COUNDBEL8  AND  BARBARIANS,  and  IK3 

emperor  A  fool,  and  themselves  more  fooboa 
he ;  all  which  they  may  send  to  Vienna  for  a? 
thing  that  I  care.  They  have  got  thesweW 
masters  of  the  Papal  police,  and  are  bollying'*1?- 
but  some  day  or  other  they  will  pay  for  all:  itmaf 
not  be  very  soon,  because  these  uiihappr  I&k* 
have  no  consistency  among  themselves;  ta"fB£ 
pose  that  Providence  will  get  tired  of  thes****" 
e  •  e  •  •       • 

«  Yours,  kt 


LETTER  CCCCLXVH. 


TO  MR.   MOORE. 


"When  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  expelled  from 
Cambridge  for  a  row  with  a  tradesman  named 
•Hiron  '  Matthews  solaced  himself  with  shouting 
under  Hiron's  windows  every  evening, 


'  Ab  m«  I  what  porfla  do  wvttoa 
Thi  emu  who  uwddloa  wfch  ftot  J 


"He  was  also  of  that  band  of  profane  scoffers, 
who,  under  the  auspices  of  *  •  •  *,  used  to  rouse 
Lort  Mansel  Hate  bishop  of  Bristol)  from  his  slum- 
bers in  the  lodge  of  Trinity,  and  when  he  appeared 


"  Besides  this  letter,  yon  will  reeerw  tk*  p^j 
ets,  containing,  in  all,  eighteen  more  *w*b 
Memoranda,  which,  I  fear,  will  cost  yon  IB*V: 
postage  than  they  will  ever  produce  by  bsiif  ps*- 
ed  in  the  next  century.  Instead  of  waiting  » <** 
if  you  could  make  any  thing  of  them  *«*  "Jo 
way  of  reversion,  (that  is,  after  say  death,)  I  •*•■ 
be  very  glad,— as,  with  all  due  regard  to  yonr  pj 
geny,  I  prefer  you  to  your  grandchildren.  *^J 
not  Longman  or  Murray  advance  you  a  ^J*3^. 
note,  pledging  themselves  not  to  havs  u***^ 
lished  till  after  my  decease,  think  you  J-***8* 
say  you  ?  u, 

"  Over  these  latter  sheets  I  would  l«f*2*» 
cretionary  power ;  because  they  contain,  Pjg  jf 
thing  or  two  which  is  too  sincere  for  the  P^f^ 
I  consent  to  your  disposing  of  the  i*verfi*  j 
where  would  be  the  harm  ?  Tastes  may  a***  ^ 
would,  in  your  case,  make  my  essay  to  &rLfi 
them,  not  publish,  now;  and  if  W»  (**Z* 
likely)  survive  me,  add  what  you  piss*  to*!** 


LETTEBS. 
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wn  knowledge,  and,  above  aR,  contradict  any  thing, 
'  I  have  mis-stated ;  for  my  first  object  is  the  truth, 
veil  at  my  own  expense. 

"I  have  tome  knowledge  of  your  countryman, 
tuley  Moloch,  the  lecturer.  He  wrote  to  me  ae ve- 
il letters  upon  Christianity*  to  convert  me ;  and,  if 
had  not  been  a  Christian  already,  I  should  proba- 
ly  have  been  now,  in  consequence.  I  thought 
lere  was  something  of  wild  talent  in  him,  mixed 
ith  a  due  leaven  of  absurdity,— as  there  must  be 
i  all  talent  let  loose  upon  the  world  without  a 
lartingale. 

"  The  ministers  seem  still  to  persecute  the  Queen 
•  ••♦•••  but  they  won*t  go  out,  the 
ms  of  b— es.  Damn  reform— I  want  a  place- 
hat  say  you  ?  Tou  must  applaud  the  honesty  of 
tie  declaration,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the 
itention. 

"  I  have  quantities  of  paper  in  England,  original 
nd  translated— tragedy,  &c,  &e. ;  and  am  now 
opying  out  a  fifth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  one  hundred 
nd  forty-nine  stansas.  So  that  there  will  be  near 
bree  tfun  Albemarle,  or  two  thick  volumes  of  all 
orts  of  my  Muses.  I  mean  to  plunge  thick,  too, 
ito  the  contest  upon  Pope,  and  to  lay  about  me 
ke  a  dragon  till  I  make  manure  of  •  •  *  for  the 
op  of  Parnassus. 

"  Those  rogues  are  right— we  do  laugh  at  f  others 
-eh?  don't  we?*  You  shall  see— yon  shall  see 
rhat  things  I'll  say,  an'  it  pleases  Providence  to 
save  us  leisure.  But  in  these  parts  they  are  all 
oing  to  war ;  and  there  is  to  be  liberty,  and  a  row, 
nd  a  constitution— when  they  can  get  them.  But 
won't  talk  politics— it  is  low.  Let  us  talk  of  the 
lueen,  and  her  bath,  and  her  bottle— that's  the 
>nly  motley  now-a-days. 

"  If  there  are  any  acquaintances  of  mine,  salute 
hem.  The  priests  here  are  trying  to  persecute  me, 
-but  no  matter.  "  Tours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCLXVIII. 


TO  MB.  MOORS. 


Dee.  S,  18*. 

"I  open  my  letter  to  tell  you  a  fact,  which  will 
ihow  the  state  of  this  country  better  than  I  can. 
The  tommandantf  of  the  troops  is  now  lying  dead 
n  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight 
>'clock,  about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I 
m  putting  on  my  great-coat  to  visit  Madame  la 
3ontessa  O.  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On  coming 
nto  the  hall,  I  found  all  my  servants  on  the  bai- 
-ony,  exclaiming  that  a  man  was  murdered.  I 
mmediately  ran  down,  calling  on  Tita  (the  bravest 
>f  them)  to  follow  me.  The  rest  wanted  to  hinder 
is  from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  every  body 
iere,  it  seems,  to  run  away  from  *  the  stricken  deer.' 

"  However,  down  we  ran,  and  found  him  lying  on 
lis  back,  almost,  if  not  quite,  dead,  with  five 
•rounds,  one  in  the  heart,  two  in  the  stomach,  one 
a  the  finger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  Some 
H>ldiers  cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder 
me  from  passing.  However,  we  passed,  and  I  found 
Diego,  the  adjutant,  crying  over  him  like  a  child— 
1  surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his  profession— a 
priest,  sobbing  a  frightened  prayer — and  the  com- 
mandant, all  this  tune,  on  his  back,  on  the  hard, 
cold  pavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  any 
thing  around  him  but  confusion  and  dismay. 

"  As  nobody  eould,  or  would,  do  any  thing  but 
howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stfr  a  finger  to 
bore  him,  fox  fear  of  consequences,  I  lost  my  pa- 


•h«i 


la  a  km 


utkle,  of  *UeS  I  had  told  Mm,  la 


*«**°o<l,»  Majufaie,  when  (be  porta  of  tke  <fcj 
j^r!n«TVfetrerraotu|kaBipeS|wNh  -LoriBjnm  ud  Bill*  Moon 
■"(Mtf  hehhid,  w  If  they  wvulrf  toft,"  nt  the  nalo/th-  tmtonkj. -Moon. 


tienee— made  my  servant  and  a  oonple  of  the  mob 
take  up  the  body— sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard 
—despatched  Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news, 
and  had  the  commandant  carried  up  stairs  into  my 
own  quarter.  But  it  was  too  late,  he  was  gone— 
not  at  all  disfigured— bled  inwardly — not  above  an 
ounce  or  two  came  out. 

"  I  had  him  partly  stripped— made  the  surgeon 
examine  him,  and  examined  him  myself.  He  had 
been  shot  by  cut  balls,  or  slugs.  I  felt  one  of  the 
slugs,  which  had  gone  through  him,  all  but  the 
skin.  Every  body  conjectures  why  he  was  killed, 
but  no  one  knows  how.  The  gun  was  found  close 
by  him— an  old  pun,  half  filed  down.     . 

44  He  only  said,  '  O  Dio ! '  and  ( Gesn ! '  two  or 
three  times,  and  appeared  to  have  suffered  little. 
Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  brave  officer,  but  had  made 
himself  much  disliked  by  the  people.  I  knew  him 
personally,  and  had  met  him  often  at  conversazioni 
and  elsewhere.  My  house  is  full  of  soldiers,  dra- 
goons, doctors,  priests,  and  all  kinds  of  persons,— 
though  I  have  now  cleared  it,  and  clapped  sentinels 
at  the  doors.  To-morrow  the  body  is  to  be  moved. 
The  town  is  in  the  greatest  confusion,  as  yon  may 
suppose. 

••  i  ou  are  to  know  that,  if  I  had  not  had  the  body 
moved,  they  would  have  left  him  there  till  morning 
in  the  street,  for  fear  of  consequences.  I  would  not 
choose  to  let  even  a  dog  die  in  such  a  manner, 
without  succor ;— and,  as  for  consequences,  I  cars 
for  none  in  a  duty.  "  Tours,  &c, 

"  P.  8.  The  lieutenant  on  duty  by  the  body  is 
smoking  his  pipe  with  great  composure.— A  queer 
people  this." 


LETTER  CCCCLXIX. 

TO  MIL  MOOBS. 

«RMcnm>DM.»,iHa 

( Yon  will  or  ought  to  have  received  the  packet 
and  letters  which  I  remitted  to  your  address  a  fort- 
night ago,  (or  it  may  be  more  days,)  and  I  shall  be 
glad  of  an  answer,  as,  in  these  times  and  places, 
packets  per  post  are  in  some  risk  of  not  reaching 
their  destination. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  project  for  you  and 
me,  in  case  we  both  get  to  London  again,  which  (K 
a  Neapolitan  war  don't  suscitate)  may  be  calculated 
as  possible  for  one  of  us  about  the  spring  of  1821. 
I  presume  that  you,  too,  will  be  back  by  that  time, 
or  never ;  but  on  that  you  will  give  me  some  index. 
The  project,  then,  is  for  you  and  me  to  set  up  joint- 
ly a  newspaper— nothing  more  nor  less— weekly,  or 
so,  with  some  improvement  or  modifications  upon 
the  plan  of  the  present  scoundrels,  who  degrade 
that  department,— but  a  newspaper,  which  we  will 
edit  in  due  form,  and,  nevertheless,  with  some  at- 
tention. 

"  There  must  always  be  in  it  a  pieee  of  poesy 
from  one  or  other  of  us  two,  leaving  room,  however, 
for  such  dilettanti  rhymers  as  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  appearing  in  the  same  columns ;  but  this  must  be 
a  tine  qua  turn;  and  also  as  much  prose  as  we  can 
compass.  We  will  take  an  qrtfcs— our  names  not 
announced,  but  suspected—and,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  give  the  age  some  new  lights  upon  pol- 
icy, poesy,  biography,  criticism,  morality,  theology, 
and  all  other  ism*,  aitty,  and  olooy  whatsoever. 

"  Why,  man,  if  we  were  to  take  to  this  in  good 
earnest,  your  debts  would  be  paid  off  In  a  twelve* 
month,  and  by  dint  of  a  little  diligence  and  prac- 
tice, I  doubt  not  that  we  could  distance  the  com- 
mon-place blackguards,  who  have  so  long  disgraced 
common  sense  and  the  common  reader.  They  have 
no  merit  bat  practice  and  impudence,  both  of  which 
we  may  acquire,  and,  as  for  talent  and  culture,  the 
devil's  in't  if  such  proofs  as*we  have  given  of  both 
can't  furnish  out  something  better  nan  the  *f 
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tal  baked  meats'  which  here  coldly  set  forth  the 
breakfast  table  of  all  Great  Britain  for  so  many 
Mars.  Now,  what  think  yon  ?  Let  me  know  f  and 
recollect  that,  if  we  take  to  such  an  enterprise,  we 
must  do  so  m  good  earnest  Here  is  a  hint,— do 
yon  make  it  a  plan.  We  will  modify  h  into  as  lite- 
rary and  classical  a  concern  as  you  please,  only  let 
us  put  out  our  powers  upon  it,  and  it  will  most 
likely  succeed.  But  yon  must  Kve  in  London,  and 
I  also,  to  bring  it  to  bear,  and  to*  mutt  keep  it  a 


"  As  for  the  living  in  London,  I  would  make  that 
not  difficult  to  you,  (if  you  would  allow  me,)  until 
we  could  see  whether  one  means  or  other  (the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan,  for  instance)  would  not  make  it 
Suite  easy  for  you,  as  well  as  for  your  family ;  and, 
x  any  case,  we  should  have  some  fun,  composing, 
correcting,  supposing,  inspecting,  and  supping  to- 
gether orer  our  lucubrations.  If  you  think  this 
worth  a  thought,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  begin  to 
lay  in  a  small  literary  capital  of  composition  for 
the  occasion.  "  Tours  ever,  affectionately, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  If  you  thought  of  a  middle  plan  between 
a  Spectator  and  a  newspaper,  why  not  ?— only  not 
on  a  Sunday.  Not  that  Sunday  is  not  an  excellent 
day,  but  is  engaged  already.  We  will  call  it  the 
« Tenda  Rossa,'  the  name  Tassoni  gave  an  answer 
of  his  in  a  controversy,  in  allusion  to  the  delicate 
hint  of  Timour  the  Lame,  to  his  enemies,  by  a 
« Tenda*  of  that  color,  before  he  gave  battle.  Or 
we  will  call  it  *  Oli/  or  '  I  Carbonari/  if  it  so  please 
you— or  any  other  name  roil  of  'pastime  and  prodi- 
gality,' which  you  may  prefer.  ••••*• 
Let  me  have  an  answer.  I  conclude  poetically,  with 
the  bellman,  '  A  merry  Christmas  tb  you !' " 


ADDRESS 


TO  THB  NEAPOLITAN  OOYUUrKBHT. 

(THMtota  Own  dtt  oriffaua  ItaHu.] 

"  An  Englishman,  a  friend  to  liberty,  having  un- 
derstood that  the  Neapolitans  permit  even  foreign- 
ers to  contribute  to  the  good  cause,  is  desirous  that 
they  should  do  him  the  honor  of  accepting  a  thou- 
sand louis,  which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  offering 
Having  already,  not  long  since,  been  an  ocular 
witness  of  the  despotism  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
States  occupied  by  them  in  Italy,  he  sees,  with  the 
enthusiasm  natural  to  a  cultivated  man,  the  gene- 
rous determination  of  the  Neapolitans  to  assert 
their  well-worn  independence.  As  a  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Peers,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to 
the  principles  which  placed  the  reigning  family  of 
England  on  the  throne,  if  he  were  not  grateful  for 
the  noble  lesson  so  lately  given  both  to  people  and 
to  kings.  The  offer  which  he  desires  to  make  is 
small  in  itself,  as  must  always  be  that  presented 
from  an  individual  to  a  nation ;  but  he  trusts  that 
it  will  not  be  the  last  they  will  receive  from  his 
countrymen.  His  distance  from  the  frontier,  and 
the  feeling  of  his  personal  incapacity  to  contribute 
efficaciously  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  prevents 
him  from  proposing  himself  as  worthy  of  the  low- 
est commission,  for  which  experience  and  talent 
might  be  requisite.  But  if,  as  a  mere  volunteer, 
his  presence  were  not  a  burden  to  whomsoever  he 
might  serve  under  he  would  repair  to  whatever 
place  the  Neapolitan  government  might  point  out, 
there  to  obey  the  orders  and  participate  in  the  dan- 
gers of  his  commanding  officer,  without  any  other 
motivo  than  that  of  sharing  the  destiny  of  a  bravo 
nation,  defending  itself  against  the  self-called  Holy 
Alliance,  which  but  combines  the  vice  of  hypocrisy 
Withdesiotasm" 


LETTER  CCCC1VXX. 


TO  MB.  xoou. 


<•*•.*« 


"  Tour  entering  into  mv  project  for  the  Mae 
is  pleasant  to  me.    But  1  ooubt^  (contrary  to  r 


ly  projec 
I  doubt 
dear  Mad*  MacF  *  +,  whom  I  always  lorat  an 
always  shall— not  only  because  I  really  did  fee 1  * 
tached  to  her  personally,  but  because  she  ati  tbrc 
a  dozen  others  of  that  sex  were  all  who  stock  It  s> 
in  the  grand  conflict  of  1815) — but  I  doubt  I «? 
whether  the  Memoir  could  appear  in  my  lifenav.- 
and,  indeed,  I  had  rather  it  did  not,  fcrai: 
always  looks  dead  after  his  Life  has  appeared,  d'. 
should  certes  not  survive  the  appearance  of  cr: 
The  first  part  I  cannot  consent  to  alter,  erra  al- 
though Mad*  de  StaeTs  opinion  of  Benjamin  C^- 
stant,  and  my  remarks  upon  Lady  Caroline's  be- n 
(which  is  surely  great,  and  I  suppose  that  I  b* 
said  so — at  least,  1  ought,)  should  go  down  fc.  sc 
grandchildren  in  unsophisticated  nakedness. 

"As  to  Madame  de  Stael,  I  am  by  no  n*s=i 
bound  to  be  her  beadsman— -she  was  always  r-~ 
civil  to  me  in  person  than  during  my  absence.  Ucr 
dear  defunct  friend,  Matthew  Lewis,  who  re  t  • 
great  a  bore  ever  to  lie,  assured  me,  upon  ks  £^ 
some  word  of  honor,  that,  at  Florence,  tie  ni 
Madame  de  Stael  was  open-mosdAtfe?  against  s? 
and,  when  asked,  in  Switzerland,  teky  sb»  b£ 
changed  her  opinion,  replied,  with  laudable  sfe«- 
ity,  that  I  had  named  her  in  a  sonnet  with  Veto 
Rousseau,  &c,  &c,  and  that  she  couM  not  teb  it- 
through  decency.  Now,  I  have  not  forgotten  tis, 
but  I  have  been  generous, — as  mine  acquaints:*, 
the  late  Captain  Whitby  of  the  navy,  used  to  sar  *• 
his  seamen  (when  '  married  to  the  gunner's  dar- 
ter *)— '  two  dozen,  and  let  you  off  easy.'  Tb*  *  rw 
dosen  *  were  with  the  cat-'-nine-tails ;— the  *lrt  ?* 
off  easy'  was  rather  his  own  opinion  thaaf&at J 
the  patient. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  these  terms  and  prsrtkw 
arises  from  my  having  been  much  oonvensst  **i 
ships  of  war  and  naval  heroes  in  the  yean  of  a» 
voyages  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whitby  was  re  & 
gallant  action  off  Lissa  in  1811.  He  was  brave,  J»: 
a  disciplinarian.  When  he  left  his  frigate,  a*  left  t 
parrot,  which  was  taught  by  the  crew  the  foQe*ag 
sounds (It  must  be  remarked  that  Captaia  Whit- 
by was  the  image  of  Fawcett  the  actor  in  voce,  fee, 
and  figure,  and  that  he  squinted.) 

"  The  parrot  loqmtur. 

" '  Whitby !  Whitby !  funny  eye !  funny  eye!  tw* 
dosen,  and  let  you  off  easy.    Oh.  you  — ^! * 

"  Now,  if  Madame  de  B.  has  a  parrot,  it  bad  bet- 
ter be  taught  a  French  parody  of  the  same  sosafc 

*'  With  regard  to  our  purposed  journal,  I  vtII  o^ 
it  what  you  please,  but  it  should  be  a  newspaper.  * 
make  it  pay.  We  can  call  it  « The  Harp,'  if  F= 
like— or  any  thing. 

"  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do  about  our  •art,*  bats 
comes  over  me  in  a  kind  of  rage  every  no*  «e* 
then,  like  *  •  •  •  and  then,  if  I 
don't  write  to  empty  my  mind,  I  go  mad.  As  to  tb* 
regular,  uninterrupted  love  of  writing,  whks  « 
describe  in  your  friend,  I  do  not  understand  2-  l 
feel  it  as  a  torture,  which  I  must  get  rid  ol  tat 
never  as  a  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  I  thiak  op- 
position a  great  pain. 

"  I  wish  you  to  think  seriously  of  the  jo&» 
scheme— for  I  am  as  serious  as  one  can  be,  a  ^ 
world,  about  any  thing.  As  to  matters  hot,  £?5 
are  high  and  mighty— but  not  for  paper.  **  » 
much  about  the  state  of  things  between  Cas*" 
Abel.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  law  or  g°T*raB**ii_ 
all ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  things  go  •J*' 
out  them  Excepting  a  few  occasional  »**», 
(every  body  killing  whomsoever  ho  plea**  *J* 
being  killed,  in  turn,  by  a  friend,  or  relative,  rf  »e 
defunct,)  there  is  as  quiet  a  society  and  *  ***2 
%  Carnival  as  can  be  mat  with  in  a  tow  ttasnp 
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Buope.     Hum  is  nothing  like  habit  in  these 
hings. 

41 1  shall  remain  here  till  May  or  June,  and, 
inlesi  'honor  oomea  unlooked  for/  we  may  per- 
lapa  meet,  in  France  or  England,  within  the  year. 

"Yours,  ftc. 

41  Of  coarse,  I  cannot  explain  to  you  existing 

vcumstances,  as  they  open  all  letters. 

44  Will  you   aet  me   right   about   your  cursed 

Champa  Elysees  ?  '—are  they  4es '  or  <ees'  for  the 

djective  ?    I  know  nothing  of  French,  being  all 

nderatand 

•  I  hate  it 

I  part  of  the  Memoirs  cut  what  you 


Though   I    can   read    and    unders 
French.  I  never  attempt  to  apeak  it ;  for  I  hate  it 
torn  the  second  part  of  the  M< 


LETTER  CCCCLXXI. 

TO  MB.  MXTB1U.T. 

"  Rmwom,  Juiouy  4,  1831. 

44  I  just  see,  by  the  papers  of  Galignani,  that 
here  is  a  new  tragedy  of  great  expectation  by  Barry 
Cornwall.*  Of  what  I  hare  react  of  hia  worka  I 
iked  the  Dramatic  8ketches,  but  thought  his 
Kcilian  story  and  Mercian  Colonna,  in  rhyme,  quite 
poiled,  by  I  know  not  what  affectation  of  Words- 
forth,  and  Moore,  and  myself, — all  mixed  up  into 
i  kind  of  chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely  to  produce 
t  good  tragedy,  if  he  keep  to  a  natural  style,  and 
lot  play  tricks  to  form  harlequinades  for  an  audi- 
ence. Aa  he  (Barry  Cornwall  ia  not  his  true  name) 
ras  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  I  take  more  than  com- 
mon interest  in  his  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
lear  of  it  speedily.  If  I  had  been  aware  that  he 
▼as  in  that  line,  1  should  have  spoken  of  him  in 
he  preface  to  Marino  Faliero.  He  will  do  a  world's 
fonder  if  he  produce  a  great  tragedy.  I  am,  how- 
ler, persuaded,  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
ollowing  the  old  dramatists,— who  are  full  of  gross 
suits,  pardoned  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  lan- 
guage,—but  by  writing  naturally  and  regularly,  and 
>roducing  regular  tragedies,  like  the  Greeks;  but 
tot  m  imitation,— merely  the  outline  of  their  con- 
tact, adapted  to  our  own  times  and  circumstances, 
ind  of  course  no  chorus. 

"  You  will  laugh,  and  say,  4  Why  don't  you  do 
»?'  I  have,  you  see,  tried  a  sketch  in  Marino 
faliero ;  but  many  people  think  my  talent  '  essen- 
tally  undramatic,*  ana  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that 
hey  are  not  right  If  Marino  Faliero  don't  fall— 
n  the  perusal-— I  shall,  perhaps,  try  again,  (but  not 
or  the  stage) ;  and  aa  I  think  that  love  is  not  the 
Principal  passion  for  tragedy,  (and  yet  moat  of  ours 
urn  upon  it,)  you  will  not  nna  me  a  popular  writer. 
Jnless  it  is  love,  furious,  criminal,  and  hapless,  it 
>ught  not  to  make  a  tragic  subject.  When  it  is 
netting  and  maudlin,  it  does,  but  it  ought  not  to  do ; 
t  is  then  for  the  gallery  and  second-price  boxes. 

"If  you  want  to  have  a  notion  of  what  I  am 
rying,  take  up  a  translation  of  any  of  the  Greek 
ragedians.  If  I  said  the  original,  it  would  be  an 
mpudent  presumption  of  mine;  but  the  tronsla- 
ions  are  so  inferior  to  the  originals  that  I  think  I 
nay  risk  it.  Then  judge  of  the  *  simplicity  of 
dot,'  &c.,  and  do  not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad 
dramatists,  which  is  like  drinking  usquebaugh  and 
hen  proving  a  fountain.  Tet,  after  all,  I  suppose 
hat  you  do  not  mean  that  spirits  is  a  nobler  element 
han  a  clear  spring  bubbling  in  the  sun  ?  and  this  I 
ake  to  be  the  difference  between  the  Greeks  and 
hose  turbid  mountebanks— always  excepting  Ben 
ohnson,  who  *raa  a  scholar  and  a  claasic.    Or,  take 

?a  translation  of  Allien,  and  try  the  interest,  Ac, 
these  my  new  attempts  in  the  old  line,  by  Aim  in 
English;  and  then  tell  me  fairly  your  opinion.    But 

•  iMDaft  *■*•»!•  at,  atam  Ma. 


don't  measure  me  by  totjb  own  old  or  new  tailors' 
yards.  Nothing  so  easy  as  intricate  confusion  of 
plot,  and  rant.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  in  comedy,  has  ten 
times  the  bustle  of  Congreve;  but  are  tney  to  be 
compared?  and  yet  she  drove  Congreve  from  the 
theatre." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXII. 

TO  MR.  MtrSBAT. 

"  Ravenna,  Juiouy  IS,  ttSL 

4  Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  hath  arrived.  I  mus« 
really  and  seriously  request  that  yon  will  beg  cf 
Messrs.  Harris  or  filliston  to  let  the  Doge  alone :  it 
is  not  an  acting  play ;  it  will  not  serve  their  pur- 
pose; it  will  destroy  yours,  (the  sale) ;  and  it  will 
distress  me.  It  is  not  courteous,  it  is  hardly  even 
gentlemanly,  to  persist  in  this  appropriation  of  a 
man's  writings  to  their  mountebanks. 

•*  I  have  already  sent  you  by  last  post  a  short 
protest  to  the  public,  (against  this  proceeding) ;  in 
case  that  they  persist,  which  I  trust  that  they  will 
not,  you  must  then  publish  it  in  the  newspapers.  I 
shall  not  let  them  off  with  that  only,  if  they  go  on ; 
but  make  a  longer  appeal  on  that  subject,  ana  state 
what  I  think  the  injustice  of  their  mode  of  behavior. 
It  is  hard  that  I  should  have  all  the  buffoons  in 
Britain  to  deal  with— -pirates  who  will  publish,  and 
players  who  will  act — when  there  arc  thousands  of 
worthy  men  who  can  neither  get  bookseller  nor 
manager  for  love  nor  money. 

"  You  never  answered  me  a  word  about  Galianani. 
If  you  mean  to  use  the  two  documents,  do;  if  not, 
burn  them.  I  do  not  choose  to  leave  them  in  any 
one's  possession;  suppose  some  one  found  them 
without  the  letters,  what  would  they  think  f  why, 
that  /  had  been  doing  the  opposite  of  what  I  have 
done,  to  wit,  referred  the  whole  thing  to  you— an 
act  of  civility,  at  least,  which  required  saying,  '  I 
have  received  your  letter.'  I  thought  that  you 
might  have  some  hold  upon  those  publications  by 
this  means ;  to  me  it  can  be  no  interest  one  way  or 
the  other. 

"  The  third  canto  of  Bon  Juan  is  *  dull,'  but  you 
must  really  put  up  with  it :  if  the  first  two  and  the 
two  following  are  tolerable,  what  do  you  expect? 
particularly  aa  I  neither  dispute  with  you  on  it  as  a 
matter  of  criticism  or  as  a  matter  of  business. 

44 Besides,  what  am  I  to  understand?  you,  and 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  others,  write  to  me,  that 
the  first  two  published  cantos  are  among  the  best 
that  I  ever  wrote,  and  are  reckoned  so ;  Augusta 
writes  that  they  are  thought  *  execrable'  (bitter 
word  that  for  an  author— eh,  Murray  ?)  as  a  com- 
position even,  and  that  she  had  heard  so  much 
against  them  that  she  would  never  read  them,  and 
never  has.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can't  alter ;  that  is 
not  my  forte.  If  you  publish  the  three  new  ones 
without  ostentation,  they  may  perhaps  succeed. 

"Pray  publish  the  Dante  and  the  Pulci,  (the 
Prophecy  of  Dante,  I  mean.)  I  look  upon  the  Pulci 
aa  my  grand  performance.  The  remainder  of  the 
4  Hints,  where  be  they  ?  Now,  bring  them  all  out 
about  the  same  time,  otherwise  'the  variety*  you 
wot  of  will  be  less  obvious. 

"I  am  in  bad  humor: — some  obstructions  in 
business  with  those  plaguy  trustees,  who  object  to 
an  advantageous  loan  which  I  was  to  furnish  to  a 
nobleman  on  mortgage  because  his  property  is  in 
Ireland,  have  shown  me  how  a  man  is  treated  in 
his  absence.  Oh,  if  I  do  come  back,  I  will  make 
those  who  little  dream  of  it  spin, — or  they  cr  I 
shall  go  down."         •  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 
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LBTTEB  CCCCLXXm. 


TO  MS.   MTTBRAT. 

•*JuoU7«,ini. 

"I  did  not  think  to  have  troubled  you  with  the 
plague  and  postage  of  a  double  letter  this  time,  but 
I  have  just  read  in  an  Italian  paper.  *  That  Lord 
Byron  has  a  tragedy  coming  out/  Arc.,  Ac,  &c, 
and  that  the  Courier  and  Morning  Chronicle,  &c, 
Ac,  are  pulling  one  another  to  pieces  about  him, 
Ac. 

"  Now  I  do  reiterate  and  desire,  that  every  thing 
may  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  coming  out  on  any 
theatre,  for  which  it  never  was  designed,  and  on 
which  fin  the  present  state  of  the  stage  of  London) 
It  could  never  succeed.  I  have  sent  you  my  appeal 
by  last  post,  which  yon  must  publish  in  ease  of 
need:  and  I  require  you  even  in  your  own  name  (if 
my  honor  is  dear  to  you)  to  declare  that  such 
representation  would  be  contrary  to  my  wish  and  to 
my  judament.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  drive  me  mad 
altogether,  yon  will  hit  upon  some  way  to  prevent 
this.  "  Yours,  Ac. 

"  P.  S.  I  cannot  conceive  how  Harris  or  Elliston 
should  be  so  insane  as  to  think  of  acting  Marino 
Faliero ;  they  might  as  well  act  the  Prometheus  of 
JEschylus.  I  speak  of  course  humbly,  and  with 
the  greatest  sense  of  the  distance  of  time  and  merit 
between  the  two  performances ;  but  merely  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 

"The  Italian  paper  speaks  of  a  'party  against 
it :  *  to  be  sure  there  would  be  a  party.  Can  you 
imagine,  that  after  having  never  flattered  man,  nor 
m  beast,  nor  opinion,  nor  politics,  there  would  not  be 
a  party  against  a  man,  who  is  also  a  popular  writer 
—at  least  a  successful  ?  Why,  all  parties  would  be 
a  party  against." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXIV. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


i,  Jwrauy  90, 1891. 


M  If  Harris  or  Elliston  persist,  after  the  remon- 
strance which  I  desired  you  and  Mr.  Kinnaird  to 
make  on  my  behalf,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  suffi- 
cient—but  if,  I  say,  they  do  persist,  then  I  pray  you 
to  preeent  \n  person  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain :  I  have  said  m  person,  because  other- 
wise I  shall  have  neither  answer  nor  knowledge  that 
it  has  reached  its  address,  owing  to  the  *  insolence 
of  office.' 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Lord  Holland,  and 
to  all  my  friends  and  yours,  to  interest  themselves 
in  preventing  this  cursed  attempt  at  representation. 

"  Qod  help  me !  at  this  distance,  I  am  treated 
like  a  corpse  or  a  fool  by  the  few  people  that  I 
thought  I  could  rely  upon;  and  I  was  a  fool  to 
think  any  better  of  tnem  than  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

"  Pray  write.  "  Tours,  Ac. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  (that  is,  in 
literature)  than  to  prevent  this  drama  from  going 
upon  the  stage:  in  short,  rather  than  permit  it,  it 
must  be  suppressed  altogether,  and  only  forty  copies 
fjjn*c*  off  privately  for  presents  to  my  friends, 
what  cursed  fools  those  speculating  buffoons  must 
be  not  to  see  that  it  is  unfit  for  their  fair— or  their 
tooth  I" 


LETTEK  CCCCLXXV. 

TO  MR.   MOORE. 
^^  n  Ravwtaa,  Jtnuur  «,  VKO. 

a  V***  8ft  well.  I  do  not  like  your  complaint, 
oo,  let  me  have  a  lint  to  say  you  are  up  and  doinff 
again.    To-day  I  am  thirty-three  years  of  age. 


"  Have  yon  heard  that  die  <  Branen'  Ces* 
have,  or  mean  to  present  an  address  at  Bnatebad 
house,  •  in  armor/  and  with  all  posnbfaTttknai 
splendor  of  brazen  apparel  ? 

-  TV  Bnrien,  k  mmmm,  «w  pnf«faf  •>!■» 
Aa>ddf>,»odfwwiitiiiiMiiliffli  ilkla- 
A  aqpeTfttouft  pay  in    tit,  by  a*  Lai  Buy, 
TuwyVH  Sod  when  H*j*t*  grief  Hk  rmm  *-fcj«* 

There's  an  ode  for  yon,  is  it  not?— worthy 

"  Of  •  •  •  ',  the  pud  ■■■  li  if  ■!■■!■  I  port, 
A  nu  «T  rmm.  tank,  tfaMglk  few  peep*  kmrft; 
Th»  perm]  of  wtem  (w  I  toW  jw  «  Mosft 
1  owe,  fa  gm*  put,  to  *j  fmkn  br  jmtrj. 

"  Mesti,  and  Fnsina  an  the  *  trajecta,  or  as* 
ferries,'  to  Venice ;  but  it  was  from  Funaate:*: 
and  I  embarked,  though  'the  wicked  owe*: 
rhyming '  has  made  me  press  Mestri  as  -• 
voyage. 

"  So,  you  have  had  a  book  dedicated  torn1 
am  glad  of  it,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to  «  2 
volume. 

••  I  am  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  a  trap?- 
mine,  which  is  fit  only  for  the  (•••••!  »* 
and  which  it  seems  that  the  manager*,  *sp3; 
right  over  published  poetry,  are  detaasm  '- 
enact,  whether  I  will  or  no,  with  their  c*n  iJ» 
tions  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  I  presume.  I  have  vrttta  ■ 
Murray,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  otheV' 
interfere  and  preserve  me  from  sach  as  exiis* 
I  want  neither  the  impertinence  of  their  his**** 
the  insolence  of  their  applause.  I  write  only  w  a 
reader,  and  care  for  nothing  but  the  «M  *?P* 
tion  of  those  who  close  one's  book  with  god  J** 
and  quiet  contentment.  # 

'  Now  if  you  would  also  write  to  0111  fi*J*fr 
to  beg  of  him  to  mediate  with  Harris  andEiss 
to  forbear  this  intent,  you  will  greatly  oSfip* 
The  play  is  quite  unfit  for  the  stage,  as  a  &* 

Slanoe  will  show  them,  and,  I  hope,  hot  £fj 
kern ;  and,  if  it  were  ever  so  fit,  I  will  cers  »* 
any  thing  to  do  willingly  with  the  theatres.     , 
"Yours  ever,  in  haste,** 


LETTER  CCCCLXXTL 


TO  MR.   1CUKBAT. 


♦'I differ  from  you  about  the2teaie,vbklil^ 
should  be  published  with  the  tragedy.  Bat  *» 
you  please :  vou  must  be  the  best  jndge .«  5j 
own  craft.  1  agree  with  you  about  the  (a*  * 
play  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  I  flatter  mf*\T 
it  is  original  as  a  picture  of  that  kind  of  P3*^ 
which  to  my  mind  is  so  natural,  that  I  «J»  . 
vinced  that  I  should  have  done  precisely  «*5  * 
Doge  did  on  those  provocations. 

"lam  glad  of  Foscolo'a  approbation. 

"  Excuse  haste.    I  believe  I  mentioaed  ti  P 
that— I  forget  what  it  was,  but  no  matte-      r 

"  Thanks  for  your  compliments  of  the  T*  ; 
hope  that  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  the  n*  ^ 
speak  with  reference  to  England  otyl^jL 
regards  myself,  where  I  had  every  kind « if™ 
pointment— lost    an   important  w^^T^s 
trustees  of  Lady  Byron  refusing  to  *Uo*J* 
advantageous  loan  to  be  made  from  my  Pf°P>, 
Lord  Blessington,  Ac,  Ac,  by  wayof  cljijVj 
four  seasons.    These,  and  a  hundred  °<*°j£ 
things,  made  a  veer  of  bitter  business  w  «* 
England.    Luckily,  things  were  a  little  fkjjjj 
for  me  here,  else  I  should  have  taken  the  IW 
Hannibal's  ring.  ^ 


•  Otan  is  m  **■*,  p«t  1*M> 
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•*  Pray  thank  Gn«^  for  all  his  goodnesses.  The 
nter  it  as  cold  hare  as  Parry's  polarities.  I  must 
•w  take  a  canter  in  the  forest;  my  hones  are 
dtiog.  "  Tours  ever  and  truly." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXVn. 


TO  MB.  MTJKRAY. 

«  RarwM,  Fetawy  8, 18tl. 

««  Your  letter  of  excuses  has  arrived.  I  receive 
ie  letter,  but  do  not  admit  the  excuses,  except  in 
rartesy,  as  when  a  man  treads  on  your  toes  and 
tgs  your  pardon  the  pardon  is  granted,  but  the 
int  aches,  especially  if  there  be  a  corn  upon  it. 
owever,  I  shall  scold  you  presently. 
"  In  the  last  speech  of  the  Doge,  there  occurs  (I 
link  from  memory)  the  phrase— 


L*TTKR  CCCCLXXVTTX 


TO  MB.  MUBJU.T. 


iange  this  1 


tat  is  to  say,  if  the  verse  runs  equally  well,  and 
lr.  Gifford  thinks  expression  improved.  Pray  have 
ie  bounty  to  attend  to  this.  You  are  grown  quite 
minister  of  state.  Mind  if  some  of  these  days 
ou  are  not  thrown  out.  *  *  will  not  be  always  a 
orv,  though  Johnson  says  the  first  Whig  was  the 
evil. 

"  Tou  have  learned  one  secret  from  Mr.  Galig- 
ani's  (somewhat  tardily  acknowledged)  corre- 
pondence  ;  this  is,  that  an  English  author  may  dia- 
ose  of  his  exclusive  copyright  in  France, — a  fact 
f  some  consequence  (in  time  of  peace)  in  the  case 
f  a  popular  writer.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
hall  do,  and  take  no  advantage  of  you,  though  you 
rere  scurvy  enough  never  to  acknowledge  my  letter 
or  three  months.  Offer  Oalignani  the  refusal  of 
he  copyright  in  France ;  if  he  refuses,  appoint  any 
ookseller  in  France  you  please,  and  I  will  sign  any 
asignment  you  please,  and  it  shall  never  cost  you 
.  sou  on  my  account. 

44  Recollect  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
xcept  as  far  as  it  may  secure  the  copyright  to  your- 
elf.  I  will  have  no  bargain  but  with  the  English 
booksellers,  and  I  desire  no  interest  out  of  that 
ountry. 

"  Now,  that's  fair  and  open,  and  a  little  hand- 
omer  than  your  dodging  silence,  to  see  what 
rould  come  of  it  Tou  are  an  excellent  fellow,  mio 
aro  Moray,  but  there  is  still  a  little  leaven  of 
?leet  street  about  you  now  and  then — a  cram  of 
he  old  loaf.  Tou  have  no  right  to  act  suspiciously 
nth  me,  for  I  have  given  you  no  reason.  I  shau 
dways  be  frank  with  you ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
sver  you  talk  with  the  votaries  of  Apollo  arith 
netically,  in  guineas,  not  pounds— to  poets,  as  well 
»  physicians,  and  bidders  at  auctions. 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  save  that  I  am 

"  Tours,  Ac 

"  P.  8.  If  yon  venture,  as  yon  say,  to  Ravenna 
this  year,  I  will  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality 
shile  you  live,  and  bury  you  handsomely,  (though 
lot  in  holy  ground,)  if  you  get  '  shot  or  slashed  in 
i  creagh  or  splore,'  which  are  frequent  here  of  late 
tmona  the  native  parties.  But  perhaps  your  visit 
nay  be  anticipated;  I  may  probably  come  to 
four  country ;  in  which  case  write  to  her  ladyship 
the  duplicate  of  the  epistle  the  king  of  France 
•tote  to  Prince  John." 


"H««iMM,Nkit,ian. 
In  the  month  of  Mareh  will  arrive  from  Bar* 
celona  Signer  Curiam,  engaged  for  the  opera.  He 
is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  gentlemanly 
young  man,  high  in  his  profession.  I  must  request 
your  personal  kindness  and  patronage  in  his  favor. 
Pray  introduce  him  to  such  of  the  theatrical  people, 
editors  of  papers,  and  others,  as  may  be  useful  to 
him  in  his  profession,  publicly  and  privately. 

"  The  fifth  is  so  far  from  being  the  last  of  Don 
Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I  meant  to 
take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  proper  mixture 
of  siege,  battle  end  adventure,  and  to  make  him 
finish  as  Anacharsis  Cloots,  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. To  how  many  cantos  this  may  extend,  I 
know  not  nor  whether  (even  if  I  live)  I  shall  com 
plete  it ;  but  this  was  my  notion.  -  I  meant  to  have 
made  him  a  cavalier  servente  in  Italy,  and  a  cause 
for  a  divorce  in  England,  and  a  sentimental 
Werther-faced  man'  in  Germany,  so  as  to  show  the 
different  ridicules  of  the  society  in  each  of  those 
countries  and  to  have  displayed  him  gradually  g&U 
and  bios*  as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural.  But  Inad 
not  quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  in  hell,  or 
in  an  unhappy  marriage,  not  knowing  which  would 
be  the  severest;  the  Spanish  tradition  says  hell; 
but  it  is  probably  only  an  allegory  of  the  other  state. 
Tou  are  now  in  possession  of  my  notions  on  the 
subject. 

"Ton  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular :  did  I  ever 
write  tor  popularity!  I  defy  you  to  show  a  work  of 
mine  (except  a  tale  or  two)  of  a  popular  style  or 
complexion.  Jt  appears  to  me  that  there  is  room 
for  a  different  style  of  the  drama ;  neither  a  ser- 
vile following  of  the  old  drama,  which  is  a  grossly 
erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  French,  like  those  who 
succeeded  the  old  writers.  It  appears  to  me  that 
good  English,  and  a  severer  approach  to  the  rules, 
might  combine  something  not  dishonorable  to  our 
literature.  I  have  also  attempted  to  make  a  play 
without  love,  and  there  are  neither  rings,  nor  mis- 
takes, nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  ranting  villains, 
nor  melodrama  in  it.  All  this  will  prevent  its  pop- 
ularity, but  does  not  persuade  me  that  it  is  therefore 
faulty.  Whatever  faults  it  has  will  arise  from  de- 
ficiency in  the  conduct,  rather  than  in  the  concep- 
tion, which  is  simple  and  severe. 

"  So  you  epigrammatize  upon  my  epigram  t  I  will 
pay  you  for  that,  mind  if  I  don't,  some  day.  I  never 
let  any  one  off  in  the  long  run,  {who  first  begins.) 
Remember  •  •  •,  and  see  if  I  don't  do  you  as  good 
a  turn.  Tou  unnatural  publisher !  what!  quia  your 
own  authors  ?  you  are  a  paper  cannibal ! 

"  In  the  letter  on  Bowles,  (which  I  sent  by  Tues- 
day's post,)  after  the  words  *  attempts  had  been 
made*  (alluding  to  the  republication  of  '  English 
Bards,')  add  the  words,  'in  Ireland;*  for  I  believe 
that  English  pirates  did  not  begin  their  attempts 
till  after  I  had  left  England  the  second  time.  Pray 
attend  to  this.  Let  me  know  what  you  and  your 
synod  think  on  Bowles. 

"  I  did  not  think  the  second  seal  so  bad;  surely 
it  is  far  better  than  the  Saracen's  head  with  which 
you  have  sealed  your  last  letter;  the  larger  in 
profile,  was  surely  much  better  than  that. 

"  So  Foscolo  says  he  will  get  you  a  seal  cut  better 
in  Italy  ?  he  means  a  throat'- that  is  the  only  thing 
they  do  dexterously.  The  Arts-— all  but  Canova'e, 
and  Morghen's,  and  Ovid's  (I  don't  mean  poetry)— 
are  as  low  as  need  be :  look  at  the  seal  which  I  gave 
to  William  Bankes,  and  own  it  How  came  George 
Bankes  to  quote  '  English  Bards'  in  the  .House  of 
Commons  ?  All  the  world  keep  flinging  that  poem 
in  my  face. 

<<  fielzoni  is  a  grand  traveller,  and  his  English  h 
im  prettily  broken. 

"As  for  news,  the  barbarians  are  marching  on 


MO 


BTBO1T0  WOUS. 


Naples ,  and  if  they  Iom  a  single  battle,  all  Italy 
will  be  up.    It  will  be  like  the  Spanish  row,  if  they 
have  any  bottom. 
" '  Letters  opened  ?*— to   be  sure  they  are,  and 


the  German  Austrian  scoundrels.     There  is  not 
an  Italian  who  loathes  them  more  than  I  do ; 
whatever  I  could  do  to  scour  Italy  and  the  earth  of 
their  infamous  oppression  would  be  done  con  amore 

"Yours,  Ac." 


LETTEB  CCCCLXXIX. 


that's  the  reason  why  I  always  put  in  my  opinion  of*  point  of  the  coast  which  the  swimmer  wishes  ts 
**  '     -  *  ■"  *         *  make,  but  still  bearing  up  against  it;  it  isitrtE, 

but  if  you  calculate  well,  you  may  reach  Ut 
My  own  experience  and  that  of  others  bids  me  pro- 
nounce the  passage  of  Leander  perfectly  pnefebk. 
Any  young  man,  in  good  and  tolerable  ikS  is 
swimming,  might  succeed  in  it  from  eitktr  tide.  I 
was  three  hours  in  swimming  across  the  Taga 
which  is  much  more  hazardous,  being  two  kocs 
longer  than  the  Hellespont.  Of  what  may  be  «te* 
in  swimming,  I  will  mention  one  more  instance,  h 
1818,  the  Chevalier  Mengaldo,  (a  genueraaa  e: 
Bassano,)  a  good  swimmer,  wished  to  swim  with  mi 
friend  Mr.  Alexander  Scott  and  myself.  As  fc* 
seemed  particularly  anxious  on  the  subject,  we  a- 
dulged  him.  We  all  three  started  from  the  isUd 
of  the  Lido  and  swam  to  Venice.  At  the  entraa 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  Scott  and  I  were  a  good  wit 
ahead,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  our  foreign  bvti, 
which,  however,  was  of  no  consequence,  is  there 
was  a  gondola  to  hold  his  clothes  and  pick  him  if- 
Scott  swam  on  till  past  the  Rialto,  where  he  pa 
out,  less  from  fatigue  than  from  cMU,  hariae  tea 
four  hours  in  the  water,  without  rest  or  stay,  ex- 
cept what  is  to  be  obtained  by  floating  on  one's 
back — this  being  the  condition  of  our  perforaufe 
I  continued  my  course  on  to  Santa  Chiara,  coa* 


TO  MB.  MUBKA.T. 


WWa  regard  to  1m*  dfflerenee  tf  the  rvmtf,! 

served  none;  it  is  favorable  to  the  swimmer ot 
neither  side,  but  may  be  stemmed  by  phragins  inn 
the  sea,  a  considerable  way  above  the  oppocft 


,  fVb.  ft,  1831, 

"In  the  forty-fourth  page,  volume  first,  of 
Turner's  Travels,  (which  you  lately  sent  me,)  it  is 
stated  that  '  Lord  Byron,  when  he  expressed  such 
confidence  of  its  practicability,  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  Leander  swam  ooth  ways,  with  and 
against  the  tide;  whereas  he  (Lord  Byron)  only 
performed  the  easiest  part  of  the  task  by  swim- 
ming with  it  from  Europe  to  Asia.'  I  certainly 
could  not  hare  forgotten,  what  is  known  to  every 
schoolboy,  that  Leander  crossed  in  the  night,  ana 
returned  towards  the  morning.  My  object  was,  to 
ascertain  that  the  Hellespont  could  be  crossed  at  all 
by  swimming,  and  in  this  Mr.  Ekenhead  and  myself 
both  succeeded,  the  one  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes, 
and  the  other  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes.  The 
tide  was  not  in  our  favor;  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  bear  up  against  the  current, 
which,  so  far  from  helping  us  into  the  Asiatic  side, 
set  us  dowr  right  toward  the  Archipelago.  Neither 
Mr.  Ekenhca*,  myself,  nor,  I  will  venture  to  add, 
any  person  vn  board  the  frigate,  from  Captain 
Bathurst  downwards,  had  any  notion  of  a  difference 
of  the  current  on  the  Asiatic  side,  of  which  Mr. 
Turner  speaks.  I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  mo- 
ment, or  I  would  have  taken  the  other  course, 
lieutenant  Ekenhead's  sole  motive,  and  mine  also 
for  setting  out  from  the  European  side  was,  that 
the  little  cape  above  Sestos  was  a  more  prominent 
starting-place,  and  the  frigate,  which  lay  below, 
elose  under  the  Asiatic  castle,  formed  a  better  point 
of  view  for  us  to  swim  towards ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
landed  immediately  below  it. 

"Mr.  Turner  says,  'Whatever  is  thrown  into 
the  stream  on  this  part  of  the  European  bank,  mutt 
arrive  at  the  Asiatio  shore/  This  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  it  must  arrive  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, if  left  to  the  current,  although  a  strong 
wind  in  the  Asiatic  direction  might  have  such  an 
effect  occasionally. 

"  Mr.  Turner  attempted  the  passage  from  the 
Asiatio  side,  and  failed:  'After  >e-and-twenty 
minutes,  in  which  he  did  not  advance  a  hundred 
yards,  he  gave  it  up  from  complete  exhaustion.' 
This  is  very  possible,  and  might  nave  occurred  to 
him  just  as  readily  on  the  European  side.  He 
shoula  have  set  out  a  couple  of  miles  higher,  and 
oould  then  have  come  out  below  the  European 
castle.  I  particularly  stated,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse 
has  done  so  also,  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  the 
real  passage  of  one  mile  extend  to  between  three 
*nd  four,  owing  to  the  foroe  of  the  stream.  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Turner,  that  his  success  would  have 
given  me  great  pleasure,  as  it  would  have  added  one 
more  instance  to  the  proofs  of  the  probability.  It 
b  not  quite  fair  in  him  to  infer,  that  because  K* 


failed,  Leander  could  not  succeed.  There  are  still 
four  instances  on  record;  a  Neapolitan,  a  young 
Jew,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  myself;  the  last  done  in 
the  pretence  of  hundreds  of  Bnglith  witnesses. 


•  ftvtfa  merges. 


prising  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Canal,  (besides  tte 
distance  from  the  Lido,)  and  pot  oat  where  ti» 
Laguna  once  more  opens  to  Fusma.  I  had  been  a 
the  water,  by  my  watch,  without  help  or  rest,  a» 
nerer  touchmg  ground  or  boat,  fo*r  torn  m 
twenty  minute*.  To  this  match,  and  daring  the 
greater  part  of  its  performance,  Mr.  Hoppner,  the 
consul-general,  was  witness,  and  it  is  well  ka»** 
to  many  others.  Mr.  Turner  can  easily  verify  »* 
fact,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  bv  referring  to  Mr- 
Hoppner.  The  distance  we  could  not  saW* 
ascertain ;  it  was  of  course  considerable. 

"I  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  one  hour  and ta 
minutes  only.  I  am  now  ten  years  older  in  tine  m 
twenty  in  constitution,  than  I  was  when  I  p**** 
the  Dardanelles,  and  yet  two  years  ago  I  was  »p^e 
of  swimming  four  hours  and  twenty  miiiiites;  u*» 
am  sure  that  I  could  hare  continued  two  h«* 
longer,  though  I  had  on  a  pair  of  trowters,  at  ac- 
coutrement, which  by  no  means  assists  the  per- 
formance. My  two  compauions  were  also/**"  to* 
in  the  water.  Mengaldo  might  be  sboot  tfcs? 
years  of  age ;  Scott  about  six-and-twenty. 

"  With  this  experience  in  svriinining,»tdilwj* 
periods  of  life,  not  only  upon  the  sfOT,  bot  *»• 
where,  of  various  persons,  what  is  there  to  ■*»  ■* 
doubt  that  Leander's  exploit  was  perfectly  prM* 
cable  >  If  three  individuals  did  more  than  tie 
jassage  of  the  Hellespont,  why  should  he  w« 
*ess  ?  But  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and  naturally  se* 
ing  a  plausible  reason  for  his  failure,  lay*  "Jj 
blame  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait  He  tr*« 
to  swim  directly  across,  instead  of  going  hieWJ 
to  take  the  vantage ;  he  might  as  well  have  tnrt  » 
fly  over  Mount  Athos.  . 

r  "That  a  young  Greek  of  the  heroic  naes,* 
love,  and  with  his  limbs  in  full  vigor,  ^"JJy 
succeeded  in  such  an  attempt  is  neither  w**?? 
nor  doubtful.  Whether  he  attempted  it  «  *»* 
another  question,  because  he  might  have  «*■ 
small  boat  to  aave  him  the  trouble.  . 

"IamyouTiverrW. 
'        ««  Btbo* 

« P.  8.  Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  ******? 
Europe  to  Asia  was  'the  tatittt  part  of  taeo* 
I  doubt  whether  Leander  found  it  so,  u  it  «*£ 
return ;  however,  he  had  several  hours  bet***. 


intervals.     The  argument  of  Mr.  Terser  JJ 
higher  up,  or  lower  down  the  strait  widens  «• 
siderably  that  he  oould  save  UttU  Isber  *  » 


Ml 


statin**  is  only 


for  induhnnt  swimmers; 


a  man  of  any  practice  or  skill  will  always  consider 
the  distance  less  than  the  strength  of  the  stream. 
If  Bkenhead  and  myself  had  thought  of  crossing 
at  the  narrowest  point,  instead  of  going  up  to  the 
Cape  above  it,  we  should  hare  been  swept  crown  to 
Tenedos.  The  strait,  however,  is  not  so  extremely 
wide  even  where  it  broadens  abore  and  below  the 
forts.  As  the  frigate  was  stationed  some  time  in 
the  Dardanelles  waiting  for  the  firman,  I  bathed 
often  in  the  straits  subsequently  to  our  traject,  and 
generally  on  the  Asiatic  side,  without  perceiving 
the  greater  strength  of  the  opposite  stream  by 
which  the  diplomatic  traveller  palliates  his  own 
failure.  Our  amusement  in  the  small  bay  which 
opens  immediately  below  the  Asiatic  fort  was  to 
dive  for  the  laud  tortoises,  which  we  flung  in  on 
purpose,  as  they  amphibiously  crawled  along  the 
bottom.  This  does  not  argue  any  greater  violence 
of  current  than  on  the  European  shore.    With  re~ 

gird  to  the  modest  insinuation  that  we  chose  the 
uropean  side  as  '  easier,'  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  Captain  Bathurst  if  it  be  true  or  no, 
(poor  Bkenhead  being  since  dead.)  Had  we  been 
aware  of  any  such  difference  of  current  as  is  as- 
serted, we  would  at  least  have  proved  it,  and  were 
not  likely  to  have  given  it  up  in  the  twenty-five 
minutes  of  Mr.  Turner's  own  experiment.  The 
secret  of  all  this  is,  that  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and 
that  we  succeeded ;  and  he  is  consequently  disap- 
pointed, and  seems  not  unwilling  to  overshadow 
whatever  little  merit  there  might  be  in  our  success. 
Why  did  he  not  try  the  European  side  ?  If  he  had 
succeeded  there,  after  failing  on  the  Asiatic,  his 
plea  would  have  been  more  graceful  and  gracious. 
Mr.  Turner  may  find  what  fault  he  pleases  with  my 
poetry,  or  my  politics;  but  I  recommend  him  to 
leave  aquatic  reflections  till  he  is  able  to  swim 
4  five-ana-twenty  minutes'  without  being  'exhausted,' 
though  I  believe  he  is  the  first  modern  Tory  who 
•ver  swam  'against  the  stream'  for  half  ths  time." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXX. 


TO  MR.  MOORS. 


itfUktiisn 

"  As  I  wish  the  soul  of  the  late  Antoine  Oalignani 
to  rest  in  peace,  (you  will  have  read  his  death  pub- 


subscribed  more  than  two  months  ago,  I  have  only 
received  one  number,  notwithstanding  I  have  writ- 
ten to  them  repeatedly.  If  they  have  no  regard  for 
me,  a  subscriber,  they  ought  to  have  some  for  their 
deceased  parent,  who  is  undoubtedly  no  better  off 
in  his  present  residence  for  his  total  want  of  atten- 
tion. If  not,  let  me  have  my  francs.  They  were 
paid  by  Missiaglia,  the  Venetian  bookseller.  You 
may  also  hint  to  them  that  when  a  gentleman  writes 
a  letter,  it  is  usual  to  send  an  answer.  If  not,  I 
shall  make  them  *  a  speech,'  which  will  comprise  an 
eulogy  on  the  deceased. 

"  We  are  here  full  of  war,  and  within  two  days  of 
the  seat  of  it,  expecting  intelligence  momently. — 
We  shall  now  see  if  our  Italian  friends  are  gooa  for 
any  thing  but «  shooting  round  a  corner,'  like  the 
Irishman's  gun.  Excuse  haste,— I  write  with  my 
spurs  putting  on.  My  horses  are  at  the  door,  and 
an  Italian  Count  waiting  to  accompany  me  in  my 
ride.  «  Tours,  Ac. 

,"  P.  8.  Pray,  among  my  letters,  did  you  get  one 
detailing  the  death  of  the  commandant  here  r  He 
was  killed  near  my  door,  and  died  in  my  house. 


"  BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 


To  the  air  of  '  How  note,  Madame  Flirt,9  in  the  Beg. 
gar's  Opera, 


*  Why,  bow  bow,  nicy  Torn, 
If  700  th.ro 


■  Why,  how  new,  R9y  Bowta, 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

MMu*  S,  IBM. 

♦'This  was  the  beginning  of  a  letter  which  X 
meant  for  Perry,  but  stopped  short  hoping  that  yon 
would  be  able  to  prevent  the  theatres.    Of  course 

?'on  need  not  send  it ;  but  it  explains  to  you  my 
eelings  on  the  subject.  Tou  say  that  *  there  is 
nothing  to  fear,  let  them  do  what  they  please,'  that 
is  to  say,  that  you  would  see  me  damnea  with  great 
tranquillity.    Tou  are  a  fine  fellow." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXIL 

TO  MR.  PRRRT. 

HB*Te«aa,Ju.9S,iSn. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

" 1  have  received  a  strange  piece  of  news,  which 
cannot  be  more  disagreeable  to  your  public  than  it 
is  to  me.  Letters  and  the  gasettes  do  me  the  honor 
to  say,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the  London 
managers  to  bring  forward  on  their  stage  the  poem 
of  '  Marino  Faliero,'  &c,  which  was  never  intended 
for  such  an  exhibition,  and  I  trust  will  never  under- 
go it.  It  is  certainly  unfit  for  it.  I  have  never  written 
but  for  the  solitary  reader,  and  require  no  experi- 
ments for  applause  beyond  his  silent  approbation.— 
Since  such  an  attempt  to  drag  me  fortn  as  a  gladia- 
tor in  the  theatrical  arena  is  a  violation  of  all  the 
courtesies  of  literature,  I  trust  that  the  impartial 

fiart  of  the  press  will  step  between  me  and  this  sol- 
ution. I  say  pollution,  because  every  violation  of 
a  right  is  such,  and  I  claim  my  right  as  an  authof 
to  prevent  what  I  have  written  from  being  turned 
into  a  stage-play.  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  public  to  permit  this  of  my  own  free  will.  Had 
I  sought  their  favor,  it  would  nave  been  by*  a  pan* 
tomine. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  write  only  for  the  reader.— 
Beyond  this  I  cannot  consent  to  any  publication,  or 
to  the  abuse  of  any  publication  of  mine  to  the  pur- 
poses of  histrionism.  The  applauses  of  an  audi- 
ence would  give  me  no  pleasure ;  their  disapproba- 
tion might,  however,  rave  me  pain.  The  wager  is 
therefore  not  equal.  You  may,  perhaps,  say,  «  How 
can  this  be?  if  their  disapprobation  gives  pain, 
their  praise  might  afford  pleasure  ? '  By  no  means : 
the  kick  of  an  ass  or  the  sting  of  a  wasp  may  be 
painful  to  those  who  would  And  nothing  agree- 
able in  the  braying  of  the  one  or  the  bussing  of  the 
other. 

«<  This  may  not  seem  a  courteous  comparison,  bu« 
I  have  no  otter  ready ;  and  it  occurs  naturally. 


LETTER  COOCLXXXm. 

TO  MB.  MUUU.Y. 


9M 


,4DBAlH01iTt 

"  In  my  packet  of  the  12th  instant,  in  the  last 
sheet,  (not  the  half0  sheet,)  last  page,  omit  the 
sentence  which  (denning,  or  attempting  to  define, 
what  and  who  are  gentlemen)  begins  '  I  should  say 
at  least  in  life  that  most  military  men  have  it,  and 
few  naval ;  that  several  men  or  rank  hare  it,  and 
few  lawyers,'  &&,  Ac  I  say,  omit  the  whole  of  that 
sentence,  because,  like  the  *  cosmogony,  or  creation 
of  the  world,'  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  it  is  not 
much  to  the  purpose. 

"  In  the  sentence  shore,  too,  almost  at  the  top  of 
the  same  page,  after  the  words  '  that  there  ever  wan, 
or  can  be,  an  aristocracy  of  poets,*  add  and  insert 
these  words — '  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  write 
in  the  style  of  the  song  by  a  person  of  quality,  or 
parte  euphuism ;  but  there  is  a  nobility  of  thought 
and  expression  to  be  found  no  less  in  Shakspeare, 
Pope,  and  Burns,  than  in  Dante,  Alfieri,'  &c,  Ac, 
and  so  on.  Or,  if  you  please,  perhaps  you  had  bet- 
ter omit  the  whole  of  the  latter  digression  on  the 
vulgar  poets,  and  insert  only  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  sentence  on  Pope's  Homer,  where  1  prefer  it  to 
Cowper's  and  quote  Dr.  Clarke  in  favor  of  its  accu- 
racy. 

"Upon all  these  points,  take  an  opinion;  take 
the  sense  (or  nonsense)  of  your  learned  visitants, 
and  act  thereby.    I  am  very  tractable— in  fbosb. 

"  Whether  I  have  made  out  the  case  for  Pope,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  I  have  been 
sealous  in  the  attempt.  If  it  comes  to  the  proofs, 
we  shall  beat  the  blackguards.  I  will  show  more 
imagery  in  twenty  lines  of  Pope  than  in  any  equal 
length  of  quotation  in  English  poesy,  and  that  in 
places  where  they  least  expect  it.  For  instance,  in 
nis  lines  on  &poru*t— now,  do  just  read  them  ov< 
the  subject  is  of  no  consequence  (whether  it  be 
tire  or  epic)— we  are  talking  of  poetry  and  imagery 

from  nature  and  art.    Now  mark  the  ' 

*-ately  and  arithmetically : — 

"  1.  The  thing  of  sift. 

2.  Curd  of  oat's  milk. 

3.  The  butterfly. 

4.  The  wM 

6.  Bug  with  gilded  wings. 

6.  Patnted  child  of  dirt. 

7.  Whose  oust. 

8.  Well-bred  spaniels. 

9.  Shallow  stream*  run  dimpling. 

10.  Florid  impotence. 

11.  Prompter.    Puppet  squeak*. 

12.  The  ear  of  Eve. 
13*  Familiar  toad. 

,     U.  Half  froth,  half  venom,  spite  himself  abroad. 

16.  Fop  at  the  toilet. 

16.  Flatterer  at  the  board. 

17.  Amphibious  thing. 
IS.  Now  trip*  a  lady. 

19.  Now  strut*  a  lord. 

20.  A  cherub'*  face. 

21.  A  reptile  all  the  rest. 

22.  The  Rabbins. 

23.  Pride  that  Hcke  the 


BYB02T8  WORKS. 


owtoxy  m  this  world  as  vsnx  iinlhi 
trying  against  Pope. 

"Ask  Mr.  Gtftord  iU  in  the  fifth  act  eft 
Doge,'  you  could  not  contrive  (where  me  satoi 
of  the  Veil  is  passed)  to  insert  the  fsDswiag  foa) 
Marino  Faliero's  answer  ? 


•  Bet* y  that  *oda  you,  puia  that  noW  wfl!  trail, 
Wk  tW  otn  amp,  «nd  prUU  (hat  tfdkt  lit  dm*.' 

"  Now,  is  there  a  line  of  all  the  passage  without 
the  most  forcible  imagery,  (for  his  purpose  ?)  Look 
at  the  variety— at  the  poetry  of  the  passage— at  the 
imagination:  there  is  hardly  a  line  from  which  a 
painting  might  not  be  mad*,  and  is.  But  this  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  his  higher  passages  hi 
the  Essay  on  Man,  and  many  of  his  other  poems, 
serious  and  comic.    There  never  was  such  an  unjust 


"  Tours  truly,  At 
"  P.  8.  Upon  public  matters  here  I  say  litta 
you  will  all  hear  soon  enough  of  a  general  m 
throughout  Italy.  There  never  was  a  man  &oaa 
step  than  the  expedition  to  Naples  by  these  fell** 
"I  wish  to  propose  to  ifo/met,  the  miantn 
painter,  to  come  out  to  me  this  spring.  I  mil  ptr 
his  expenses,  and  any  sum  in  reason.  1  visa  aa 
to  take  my  daughter's  picture,  (who  is  in  a  c*- 
vent),  and  the  Countess  G.'s,  and  the  head  di 
peasant  girl,  which  latter  would  make  a  itodj  fc 
Raphael.  It  is  a  complete  peasant  face,  tat  u 
Italian  peasant's  and  quite  in  the  Raphael  Rear 
rina  style.  Her  figure  is  tall,  but  rather  large,  sd 
not  at  all  comparable  with  her  face,  which  is  w& 
superb.  She  is  not  seventeen,  and  I  am  anrioas  w 
have  her  face  while  it  lasts.  Madame  G.  » a* 
very  handsome,  but  'tis  quite  in  a  different  ^In- 
completely blonde  and  fair— very  uneomown  a 
Italy ;  yet  not  an  English  fairness,  but  more  likar 
a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian.  Her  figure,  too,  parts* 
larly  the  bust,  is  uncommonly  good.  It  sw*t» 
Holme* :  I  like  him  because  he  takes  such  iff*** 
rate  likenesses.  There  is  a  war  here ;  but  a  aolioxj 
traveller,  with  but  little  baggage,  and  nothing  to  to 
with  politics,  has  nothing  to  fear.  Pack  himipu 
the  diligence.    Don't  forget." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXIY. 


to  mm,  hofpnbb. 


"  Thanks  for  the  translation.  I  have  scat  w* 
some  books,  which  I  do  not  know  whether  jw 
have  read  or  no— you  need  not  return  them,  » 
any  case.  I  enclose  you  also  a  letter  note  Pj»  ] 
have  neither  spared  trouble  nor  expense  is  the  aj 
of  the  child;  and  as  she  was  now  fear  yean0" 
complete,  and  quite  above  the  control  of  the  iff- 
vants— and  as  a  man  living  without  sny  wosjat  w 
the  head  of  his  house  cannot  much  attend  to » 
nursery— I  had  no  resource  but  to  plsee  her  fcr » 
time  (at  a  high  pension  too)  in  the  convent  of  B*p* 
Cavalli,  (twelve  miles  off,)  where  the  air  »  g^ 
and  where  she  will,  at  least,  have  her  learnra?  ** 
vanced,  and  her  morals  and  religion  beak***  ' 
had  also  another  reason ;— things  were  and  in |» 
such  a  state  here,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  look  sp» 
my  own  personal  safety  as  particultrlT  «ftsur*a?; 
and  I  thought  the  infant  best  out  of  harm'i  **J OT 
the  present.  .  — 

It  is  also  fit  that  I  should  add  mat  lb?  * 
intended,  or  intend,  to  give  a  ■**£-£* 


an  English  education,  because  with  the  A*** 
tages  of  her  birth,  her  after-settlement  *«»  " 
doubly  difficult.  Abroad,  with  a  fair  foresi  ^ 
tion  and  a  portion  of  five  or  six  thoutand  *«** 
she  might  and  may  marry  very  respectsWT. 
England  such  a  dowry  would  be  a  pitta**  *J 
elsewhere  it  k  a  fortune.  It  is.  beside*,  bit  "J 
that  she  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic  ™*i3 
upon  as  the  best  religion,  as  it  is  sssniearftW^ 


'  TamlMwaw  am  awe*  *>*»*** 


ttt 


mi  of  the  various  blanches  of  Cferistianity.  I  have 
aow  explained  my  notions  as  to  the  pJoee  where  she 
sow  is— it  is  the  best  I  could  find  for  the  present; 
but  I  have  no  prejudices  in  its  favor. 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  politics,  because  it  seems  a 
hopeless  subject,  as  long  as  those  scoundrels  are 
to  be  permitted  to  bully  states  out  of  their  inde- 
'  nee.    Believe  me 

"  Tours  ever  and  truly. 

"  P.  8.  There  is  a  report  here  of  a  change  in 
Prance ;  hut  with  what  truth  is  not  yet  known. 

"  P.  S.  My  respects  to  Mrs.  H.  I  Aow  the 'best 
minion '  of  her  countrywomen ;  and  at  my  time  of 
lie,  (three-and-thirty,  22d  January,  1821,)  that  is 
to  say,  after  the  life  I  have  led,  a  good  opinion  is 
:he  only  rational  one  which  a  man  should  entertain 
>f  the  whole  sex  :— up  to  thirty,  the  worst  possible 
>pinion  a  man  can  nave  of  tnem  in  general,  the 
>etter  for  himself.  Afterward,  it  is  a  matter  of 
10  importance  to  them,  nor  to  him  either,  what 
opinion  he  entertains— his  day  is  over,  or,  at  least 
would  be. 

"  Tou  see  how  sober  I  am  become. 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXV. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


,  April  M.18K. 

"  I  enclose  jou  another  letter  on  Bowles.  But  I 
xemise  that  it  is  not  like  the  former,  and  that  I  am 
lot  at  all  sure  how  much,  if  any,  of  it  should  be  pub- 
ished.  Upon  this  point  you  can  consult  with  Mr. 
3ifford,  and  think  twice  before  you  publish  it  at  alL 
'•Yours  truly, 
"B. 

"  P.  8.  Tou  may  make  my  subscription  for  Mr. 
Scott's  widow,  Ac,  thirty  instead  of  the  proposed 
en  pounds:  but  do  not  put  down  my  name;  put 
lown  N.  N.  only.  The  reason  is,  that,  as  I  have 
mentioned  him  m  the  enclosed  pamphlet,  it  would 
ook  indelicate.  I  would  give  more,  but  my  disap- 
pointments last  year  about  Rochdale  and  the  trans- 
er  from  the  funas  render  me  more  economical  for 
:he  present." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXVI. 

TO  MB.  8HELLBT. 

"  RftTemu,  April  St,  ISO. 

"  The  child  continues  doing  well,  and  the  accounts 
ire  regular  and  favorable.  It  is  gratifying  to  me 
:hat  you  and  Mrs.  Shelley  do  not  disapprove  of  the 
itep  which  I  have  taken,  which  is  merely  tempo- 
rary. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you  say  of  Keats— 
s  it  actually true  ?  I  did  not  think  criticism  had 
>een  so  killing.  Though  I  differ  from  you  essenti- 
iUt  iu  your  estimate  of  his  performances,  I  so  much 
ibhoT  all  unnecessary  pain,  that  I  would  rather  he 
lad  been  seated  on  the  highest  peak  of  Parnassus 
:han  have  perished  in  such  a  manner.  Poor  fellow! 
;hough  with  such  inordinate  self-love  he  would  pro- 
>ably  have  not  been  very  happy.  I  read  the  review 
>f  *  Endymion '  in  the  Quarterly.  It  was  severe,— 
>ut  surely  not  so  severe  as  my  reviews  in  that  and 
>ther  journals  upon  others. 

"  I  recollect  the  effect  on  me  of  the  Edinburgh  on 
ny  first  poem;  it  was  rage,  and  resistance,  and 
»edress— but  not  despondency  nor  despair.  I  grant 
;hat  those  are  not  amiable  feelings;  but,  in  this 
world  of  bustle  and  broil,  and  especially  in  the  ca- 
reer of  writing,  a  man  should  calculate  upon  his 
powers  of  resistance  before  he  goes  into  the  arena. 


Nor  deem  tfaa  doom  c/n 


*  Tou  know  my  opinion  of  that  second-hand  school 
of  poetry.  Tou  also  know  my  high  opinion  of  your 
own  poetry,— because  it  is  of  no  school.  I  read 
Cenci— but,  besides  that  I  think  the  subject  essen- 
tially imdramatic,  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  our  old 
dramatists,  at  models,  I  deny  that  the  English 
have  hitherto  had  a  drama  at  all.  Tour  Cenci, 
however,  was  a  work  of  power  and  poetry.  As  to 
my  drama,  pray  revenge  yourself  upon  it,  by  being 


s  free  as  I  nave  been  with  yours. 
"  I  have  Rt  ; 


yet  got  your  Prometheus,  which  I 
long  to  see.  I  have  heara  nothing  of  mine,  and  do 
not  Know  that  it  is  yet  published.  I  have  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  rope  controversy,  which  you  will 
not  like.  Had  I  known  that  Keats  was  dead— or 
that  he  was  alive  and  so  sensitive— I  should  have 
omitted  some  remarks  upon  his  poetry,  to  which  I 
was  provoked  by  his  attack  upon  Tope,  and  my  dis- 
approbation of  his  own  style  of  writing. 

"You  want  me  to  undertake  a  great  poem, — 1 
have  not  the  inclination  nor  the  power.  As  I  grow 
older,  the  indifference— no*  to  life,  for  we  love  it  by 
instinct — but  to  the  stimuli  of  life,  increases.  Be- 
sides, this  late  failure  of  the  Italians  has  latterly 
disappointed  me  for  many  reasons, — some  public, 
some  personal.    My  respects  to  Mrs.  S. 

«•  Tours  ever. 

"  P.  8.  Could  not  you  and  I  contrive  to  meet 
this  summer?  Could  not  you  take  a  run  here 
alone?" 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXVn. 

TO  MB.  MVBBAT. 

"Rmona,  April  S^MBL 

u 1  sent  you  by  last  postis  a  large  packet,  which 
will  not  do  for  publication,  (I  suspect,)  being,  as 
the  apprentices  say,  'damned  low/  I  put  on  also 
for  a  week  or  two  sending  the  Italian  scrawl  which 
will  form  a  note  to  it.  The  reason  is,  that  letters 
beingopened,  I  wish  to  '  bide  a  wee.' 

"  Well,  have  you  published  the  tragedy  ?  and  does 
the  letter  take  ? 

"  Is  it  true  what  Shelley  writes  me,  that  poor 
John  Keats  died  at  Rome  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ? 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  though  I  think  he  took  the 
wrong  line  as  a  poet,  and  was  spoiled  by  Cockney- 
fying,  and  suburbing,  and  versifying  Tooke's  Pan- 
theon and  Lempriere's  Dictionary.  I  know,  by 
experience,  that  a  savage  review  is  hemlock  to  a 
sucking  author;  and  the  one  on  me  (which  pro- 
duced the  English  Bards,  Ac.)  knocked  me  down- 
but  I  got  up  again.  Instead  of  bursting  a  blood- 
vessel, I  drank  three  bottles  of  claret,  ana  begun  an 
answer,  finding  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  article 
for  which  I  could  lawfully  knock  Jeffrey  on  the 
head,  in  an  honorable  way.  However,  I  would  not 
be  the  person  who  wrote  the  homicidal  article  for 
all  the  nonor  and  glory  in  the  world,  though  I  b* 
no  means  approve  of  that  school  of  scribbling  which 
it  treats  upon. 

*•  Tou  see  the  Italians  have  made  a  sad  business 
of  it — all  owing  to  treachery  and  disunion  among 
themselves.  It  has  given  me  great  vexation.  The 
execrations  heaped  upon  the  Neapolitans  by  the 
other  Italians  are  quite  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Tour  latest  packet  of  books  is  on  its 
way  here,  but  not  arrived.  Kenilworth  excellent 
Thanks  for  the  pocket-books,  of  which  I  have  made 
presents  to  those  ladies  who  like  cuts,  and  land- 
scapes, and  all  that.  I  have  got  an  Italian  book  ox 
two  which  I  should  like  to  send  you  if  I  had  an  op- 
portunity. 


BYROITO  IQBXSw 


*  I  am  not  at  present  in  tne  vwry  highest  health, 

■pring,  probably ;  so  I  have  lowered  my  diet  and 

taken  to  Epsom  salts. 


treat 


As  you  say  my  proee  is  pood,  why  don't  you 
with  Moore  for  the  reversion  of  the  Memoirs  ? 


—conditionally,  recollect ;  not  to  be  published  before 
decease.  He  naa  the  permission  to  dispose  of  them, 
and  I  advised  him  to  do  so.  ~ 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXVnl. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

"Imh,  April  H.1S2L 

"You  cannot  hare  been  more  disappointed  than 
myself,  nor  so  much  deceived.  I  have  been  so  at 
some  personal  risk  also,  which  is  not  yet  done  away 
with.  However,  no  time  nor  circumstances  shall 
alter  my  tone  nor  my  feelings  of  indignation  against 
tyranny  triumphant  The  present  business  has 
been  as  much  a  work  of  treachery  as  of  cowardice, 
—though  both  may  have  done  their  part.  If  ever 
you  and  I  meet  again,  I  will  have  a  talk  with  you 
upon  the  subject  At  present,  for  obvious  reasons, 
I  can  write  but  little,  as  all  letters  are  opened.  In 
mine  the?  shall  always  find  my  sentiments,  but 
nothing  tnat  can  lead  to  the  oppression  of  others. 

"  Ton  will  please  to  recollect  that  the  Neapolitans 
are  nowhere  now  more  execrated  than  in  Italy,  and 
not  blame  a  whole  people  for  the  vices  of  a  province. 
That  would  be  like  condemning  Great  Britain  be- 
cause they  plunder  wrecks  in  Cornwall. 

"  And  now  let  us  be  literary ;— a  sad  falling  off, 
but  it  is  always  a  consolation.  If  '  Othello's  occu- 
pation '  be  gone,  let  us  take  to  the  next  best ;  and, 
u  we  cannot  contribute  to  make  mankind  more  tree 
and  wise,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  and  those  who 
like  it.  what  are  you  writing  ?  I  have  been  scrib- 
bling at  intervals,  and  Murray  will  be  publishing 
about  now. 

"  Lady  Noel  has,  as  you  say,  been  dangerously 
111 ;  but  it  may  console  you  to  learn  that  she  is  dan- 
gerously well  again. 

"  I  have  written  a  sheet  or  two  more  of  Memo- 
randa for  you ;  and  I  kept  a  little  journal  for  about 
a  month  or  two,  till  I  had  filled  the  paper-book.  I 
then  left  it  off,  as  things  grew  busy,  ana,  afterward, 
too  gloomy  to  set  down  without  a  painful  feeling. 
This  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you,  if  I  had  an  op- 
portunity ;  but  a  volume,  however  small,  don't  go 
well  by  such  posts  as  exist  in  this  inquisition  of  a 
country. 

"  I  have  no  news.  As  a  very  pretty  woman  said 
to  me  a  few  nights  ago,  with  tne  tears  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  sat  at  the  harpsichord,  *  Alas  I  the  Italians 
must  now  return  to  making  operas.'  I  fear  that 
and  macaroni  are  their  forte,  and  'motley  their 
only  wear.'  However,  there  are  some  high  spirits 
among  them  still.    Pray  write, 

"And  believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXIX. 

TO  MB.  MOORS. 

«!Uf«DM,M*rS>lU. 

"  Though  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  28th  ultimo,  I 
must  acknowledge  yours  of  this  day,  with  the 
lines.*  They  are  sublime,  as  well  as  beautiful, 
and  in  your  very  best  mood  and  manner.  They  are 
also  but  too  true.  However,  do  not  confound:  the 
scoundrels  at  the  heel  of  the  boot  with  their  betters 

•  NAyldmiAStd«fn4«(l*NiHS9Ml,,K»>> 


at  the  top  of  ft.    I  assnsreyentast  tknaso 
loftier  spirits. 

"  Nothing,  however,  can  better  than  pa  p*. 
or  more  deserved  by  the  Ussaroni.  Tan  m  si 
abhorred  and  disHaimpd  nowhere  more  taafea 
We  will  talk  over  these  things  (if  *»  natla* 
day,  and  I  will  recount  my  own  aareatmwaii 
which  have  been  a  little  hazardous,  perhiot 

"80  you  have  got  the  letter  on  Bowie:  !« 
not  recollect  to  have  said  any  thing  of  r*  is 
could  offend,— certainly,  nothing  inteafconaST  Ai 
for  •  *,  I  meant  him  a  compliment  I  wes U 
whole  off-hand,  without  copy  or  eorreetwa,  eicj 
pecting  then  every  day  to  be  called  into  tie  i» 
what  nave  I  said  of  you  ?  I  am  sure  I  for*.  1 
must  be  something  of  regret  for  your  apjwUat 
of  Bowles.  And  did  you  not  approve,  asksT1- 
Would  I  had  known  that  before!  I  wuHs» 
given  him  some  more  grueL  My  mtratioa  v*J 
make  fun  of  all  these  fellows ;  but  how  I  ice«esi 
I  don't  know. 

"  As  to  Pope,  I  have  always  regarded  bia  s  *  , 
greatest  name  in  our  poetry.    Depend  upon:'.*  I 
rest  are  barbarians.     He  is  a  Greek  Teajk**  ^ 
a  Gothic  Cathedral  on  one  hand,  and  »  TcW 
Mosoue  and  all  sorts  of  fantastic  pagodas  iaa  * 
venticles  about  him.      Ton  may  call  SfciM*? 
and  Milton  pyramids,  if  you  please,  bat  1  pre«» 
Temple  of  Theseus  or  the  Parthenon  to  a  bk&» 
of  burnt  brick-work. 

<<  The  Murray  has  written  to  me  but  once,  teg 
of  its  publication,  when  it  seemed  prosperous.  W 
I  have  heard  of  late  from  England  but  ramV  * 
Murray's  other  publications  (of  mine)  I  w* 
nothing.— nor  whether  he  ha*  nublished.  H«*V 


nothing,— nor  whether  he  hat  pubusaeo.  j»t- 
to  have  done  so  a  month  ago.  I  wish  you  «■■• 
something,  or  that  we  were  together. 

••  Ever  yours  and  affectwnatdy, 


LETTER  CCOCXC. 

TO  MB.    MUBBAT. 

•«  I  haye  just  got  your  packet  I  am  otffcd  * 
Mr.  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Bowles  is  obUged  to  **» 
having  restored  him  to  good  humor.  neiito*sa 
and  you  to  publish,  what  you  please,— ■»*  * 
subject.  I  desire  nothing  but  (sir  pbifawp 
tics.  *  Of  course,  after  the  new  tone  of  »Jj?Jj 
you  will  not  publish  my  deft —  -'  niit^ni 


'GikkrX; 


dG3&*- 


rather  too  rough,  like  his  own  attack  upon  ukm*- 
You  may  tell  him  what  I  say  there  of  kit  &**" 
ry%  (it  U  praised,  as  it  deserves.)  HowwaV »J* 
there  are  any  passages  not  penoaal  to  B©**5'  ~* 


yet  bearing  upon  the  question,  yon  lnayaos  «»■ 
to  the  reprint  (if  it  is  reprinted)  of  lnTM*"^ 
to  you.  Up«n  this  consult  Oifford ;  and,  a*«£ 
don't  let  any  thing  be  added  which  can  fa**** 
affect  Mr.  Bowles. 

••In  the  enclosed  notes,  of  < 
the  democracy  of  poetry  cannot  1 
but  to  the  Cockney  and  water  f»^-- -  -    ^ 

" 1  hope  and  trust  that  BUiston  •*»'<»  F» 
ted  to  act  the  drama!  Surely  he  intent  »n* 
grace  to  wait  for  Xean's  return  before  he  •*»*C 
it;  though,  even  then,  I  should  be  a*  mock  aes* 
the  attempt  as  ever.  <^ 

"  I  have  got  a  small  packet  of  books,  but  us*" 
Waldegrave,  Oxford,  nor  Scott's  novett  **> 
them.  Why  don't  you  republish  Hodgwm  t  *fT 
Harold's  Monitor  and  Latino-mastix?  *$#" 
cellent.    Think  of  this,— they  are  all  for  F*+m 


LBTTOB0. 


fltf 


LBTTBB  OCtCXCI. 


TO  KB.  HOTOTEB. 


yll.lSn. 

11  If  I4iad  bat  known  your  notion  about  Switicr- 
and  before,  I  should  have  adopted  it  at  once.  As 
t  is,  I  shall  let  the  child  remain  in  her '  convent, 
rhere  she  seems  healthy  and  happy,  for  the  present; 
tut  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  inquire, 
then  you  are  in  the  cantons,  about  the  usual  and 
ictter  modes  of  education  there  for  females,  and  let 
ae  know  the  result  of  your  opinions.  It  is  some 
onsolation  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  have 
rritteu  to  approve  entirely  my  placing  the  child 
rith  the  nuns  for  the  present.  I  can  refer  to  mv 
rhole  conduct,  as  having  neither  spared  care,  kina- 
less,  nor  expense,  since  the  child  was  sent  to  me. 
The  people  may  say  what  they  please,  I  must  con- 
ent  myself  with  not  deserving  (in  this  instance) 
hat  they  should  speak  ill. 

"The  place  is  a  country  town,  in  a  good  air, 
rhere  there  is  a  large  establishment  for  education, 
tnd  many  children,  some  of  considerable  rank, 
ilaced  in  it.  As  a  country  town,  it  is  less  liable 
o  objections  of  every  kind.  It  has  always  appeared 
o  me,  that  the  moral  defect  in  Italy  does  not  pro- 
teed  from  a  conventual  education, — because,  to  my 
ertain  knowledge,  they  came  out  of  their  convents 
nnocent  even  to  ignorance  of  moral  evil, — but  to 
he  state  of  society  into  which  they  are  directly 
(lunged  on  coming  out  of  it.  It  is  like  educating 
in  infant  on  a  mountain-top,  and  then  taking  him 
o  the  sea  and  throwing  him  into  it  and  desiring 
lim  to  swim.  The  evil,  however,  though  still  too 
general,  is  partly  wearing  away,  as  the  women  are 
nore  permitted  to  marry  from  attachment ;  this  is, 
!  believe,  the  case  also  in  France.  And,  after  all, 
▼hat  is  the  higher  society  of  England  ?  According 
to  my  own  experience,  and  to  all  that  I  have  seen 
ind  heard,  (and  I  have  lived  there  in  the  very  high- 
at  and  what  is  called  the  best,)  no  way  of  tifo  can 
>e  more  corrupt.  In  Italy,  however,  it  is,  or  rather 
«u,  more  systematized,  but  now,  they  themselves 
ire  ashamed  of  reoular  serventism.  In  England, 
the  only  homage  which  they  pay  to  virtue  is  hypoc- 
isy.  I  speak  of  course,  of  the  tone  of  high  life, — 
the  middle  ranks  may  be  very  virtuous. 

"  I  have  not  got  any  copy  (nor  have  yet  had)  of 
the  letter  on  Bowles ;  of  course  I  should  be  delight- 
ed to  send  it  to  you.  How  is  Mrs.  H .  ?  well  again, 
t  hope.  Let  me  know  when  you  set  out.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  meet  you  in  the  Bernese  Alps  this 
tummer,  as  I  once  hoped  and  intended.  With  my 
>est  respects  to  madam,  "  I  am  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  gave  to  a  musicians  a  letter  for  you 
lomctime  ago ;  has  he  presented  himself  ?  Perhaps 
rou  could  introduce  him  to  the  Ingram*  and  other 
lilettanti.  He  is  simple  and  unassuming — two 
(trance  things  in  his  profession — and  he  fiddles 
ike  Orpheus  himself  or  Amphion ;  'tis  a  pity  that 
ie  can't  make  Venice  dance  away  from  the  brutal 
yrant  who  tramples  upon  it.'* 


LETTER  COCCXCII. 

TO  UK.  MURRAY. 

«  Map  14,18*1. 

**A  Milan  paper  states  that  the  play  has  been 
epresented  and  universally  condemned.  As  re- 
nonstrance  has  been  vain,  complaint  would  be  use- 
ess.  I  presume,  however  for  your  own  sake,  (if 
lot  for  mine,)  that  you  and  my  other  friends  will 
uve  at  least  published  my  different  protests  against 
U  being  brought  upon  the  stage  at  all ;  ana  have 
ihown  that  Elliston  (in  spite  of  the  writer)  forced 
t  upon  the  theatre.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say 
that  this  has  not  vexed  me  a  good  deal,  but  I  am 


not  dejected,  and  I  shall  not  take  the  usual  resource 
of  blaming  the  public,  (which  was  in  the  right.)  or 
my  friends  for  not  preventing— what  they  could  not 
help,  nor  I  neither— %  forced  representation  by  a 
speculating  manager.  It  is  a  pity,  that  you  did  not 
show  them  its  unftneu  for  the  stage  before  the  play 
*&a  published,  and  exact  a  promise  from  the  mana- 
gers not  to  act  it.  In  case  of  their  refusal,  we  would 
not  have  published  it  at  all    But  this  is  too  late. 

"  Yours. 

"P.  S.  I  enclose  Mr.  Bowles's  letters:  thank 
him  in  my  name  for  their  candor  and  kindness.— 
Also  a  letter  for  Hodgson,  which  pray  forward.  The 
Milan  paper  states  that  I  *  brought  forward  the 
play!!!9  This  is  pleasanter  still.  But  don't  let 
yourself  be  worried  about  it ;  and  if  (as  is  likely) 
the  folly  of  Elliston  checks  the  sale,  I  am  ready  to 
make  any  deduction,  or  the  entire  cancel  of  your 
agreement. 

"  You  will  of  course  not  publish  my  defence  of 
Gilchrist,  as  after  Bowles's  good  humor  upon  the 
subject,  it  would  be  too  savage. 

44  Let  me  hear  from  you  the  particulars ;  for,  as 
yet,  I  have  only  the  simple  fact. 

44  If  you  knew  what  I  have  had  to  go  through 
here,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  these  rascally 
Neapolitans,  you  would  be  amused :  but  it  is  now 
apparently  over.  They  seemed  disposed  to  throw 
the  whole  project  and  plans  of  these  parts  upon  me 
chiefly." 


LETTER  CCCCXCIII. 


TO  MR.   MOORE. 


w  May  14,  II 


"  If  any  part  of  the  letter  to  Bowles  has  (unin 
tentionally,  as  far  as  I  remember  the  contents) 
vexed  you,  you  are  fully  avenged  \.  for  I  see  by  an 
Italian  paper,  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  remon- 
strances through  all  my  friends,  (and  yourself 
among  the  rest,)  the  managers  persisted  in  attempt- 
ing the  tragedy,  and  that  it  has  been  4  unanimously 
hissed  ! ! '  Tnis  is  the  consolatory  phrase  of  the 
Milan  paper,  (which  detests  me  cordially,  and 
abuses  me,  on  all  occasions,  as  a  Liberal,)  with  the 
addition,  that  I  *  brought  the  play  out '  of  my  own 
good-will. 

t  "  All  this  is  vexatious  enough,  and  seems  a  sort 
of  dramatic  Calvinism  — predestined  damnation, 
without  a  sinner *8  own  fault.  I  took  all  the  pains 
poor  mortal  could  to  prevent  this  inevitable  catas- 
trophe— partly  by  appeals  of  all  kinds  up  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  partly  to  the  fellows  them 
selves.  But,  as  remonstrance  was  vain,  complaint 
is  useless.  I  do  not  understand  it— for  Murray's 
letter  of  the  24th,  and  all  his  preceding  ones,  gave 
me  the  strongest  hopes  that  there  would  be  no  re 
presentation.  As  yet,  I  know  nothing  but  the  fact, 
which  I  presume  to  be  true,  as  the  date  is  Paris,  and 
the  30th.  They  must  have  been  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry 
for  this  damnation,  since  I  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  published ;  and,  without  its  being  first  pub- 
lished, the  histrions  could  not  have  got  hold  of  it. 
Any  one  might  have  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  it  wis 
utterly  impracticable  for  the  stage ;  and  this  little 
accident  will  by  no  means  enhance  its  merit  in  the 
closet. 

44  Well,  patience  is  a  virtue,  and,  I  suppose,  prac- 
tice will  make  it  perfect.  Since  last  year,  (spring 
that  is,)  I  have  lost  a  lawsuit,  of  great  importance, 
on  Rochdale  collieries — have  occasioned  a  divorce- 
hare  had  my  poesy  disparaged  by  Murray  and  the 
critics — my  fortune  refused  to  be  placed  on  an  ad- 
vantageous settlement  (in  Ireland)  by  the  trustees 
—my  life  threatened  last  month — (they  pat  about  a 
paper  here  to  excite  an  attempt  at  my  assassination, 
ou  account  of  politics,  and  a  notion  which  the  priests 
disseminated  that  I  was  in  ft  league  against  the  Oer 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


s)~«Bd,  finally,  my  motber-m-iaw  recovered 
*  my  play  was  damned  last  week  !• 


last  fortnight,  and  my 

These  are  like  4  the  eight-and- twenty  miafortnnes  of 
Harlequin.'  But  they  must  be  dome.  If  I  give  in, 
it  shall  be  after  keeping  up  a  spirit  at  least.  I  should 
not  have  cared  so  much  about  it,  if  our  southern 
neighbors  had  not  bungled  us  all  out  of  freedom  for 
these  five  hundred  years  to  come. 

"  Did  you  know  John  Keats  ?  They  say  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  review  of  him  in  the  Quarterly — if 
he  be  dead,  which  I  really  don't  know.f  I  don't 
understand  that  yielding  sensitiveness.  What  I 
feel  (as  at  this  present;  is  an  immense  rage  for 
eiqht-and-forty  hours,  and  then,  as  usual— sinless 
this  time  it  should  last  longer.  I  must  get  on  horse- 
back to  quiet  me.  ••  Yours,  &c. 

"  Francis  I.  wrote,  after  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  '  All 
is  lost  except  our  honor.'  A  hissed  author  may  re- 
verse it — *  Nothing  is  lost  except  our  honor/  But 
the  horses  are  waiting,  and  the  paper  full.  I  wrote 
last  week  to  you." 


LETTER  CCCCXCIV. 


TO  MB.  MUBKAY. 


but  the  stage-players,  and  their  proprietors.  "1 i 
always  so  civil  to  Elliston,  personally,  that  he  esgk! 
te  have  been  the  last  to  attempt  to  injure  me. 

"  There  is  a  most  rattling  thunder-storm  peteag 
away  at  this  present  writing ;  so  that  I  write  nctki 
by  day,  nor  by  candle,  nor  torch  light,  but  bj  /%*- 
ning  fight :  the  flashes  are  as  brilliant  as  theme* 
gaseous  glow  of  the  gas-light  company.  Mre&a- 
ney  board  has  just  been  thrown  down  by  s  gust  ^ 
wind:  I  thought  it  was  the  •Bold  Thunder'  id 
'  Brisk  Lightning '  in  person. — Three  of  tu  seaM 
be  too  many.    There  it  goes— -Jheh  again !  tat 


,  M.71S,IS»1. 

"  By  the  papers  of  Thursday,  and  two  letters 
of  Mr.  Kinnaird,  I  perceive  that  the  Italian  Oasette 
had  lied  most  Italically,  and  that  the  drama  had  no* 
been  hissed,  and  that  my  friends  had  interfered  to 
prevent  the  representation.  So  it  seems  they  con- 
tinue to  act  it  In  spite  of  us  all :  for  ihis  we  must 
'  trouble  them  at  'size.'  Let  it  by  all  means  be 
brought  to  a  plea :  I  am  determined  to  try  the  right, 
and  will  meet  the  expenses.  The  reason  of  the 
Lombard  lie  was  that  the  Austrian*— who  keep  up 
an  Inquisition  throughout  Italy,  and  a  list  of  name* 
of  all  who  think  or  speak  of  any  thing  but  in  favor 
of  their  despotism— have  for  five  years  past  abused 
me  in  every  form  in  the  Gasette  of  Milan,  &c.  I 
wrote  to  you  a  week  ago  on  the  subject. 

*'  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  compensa- 
tion Mr.  Elliston  would  make  me,  not  only  for  drag- 
ging my  writings  on  the  stage  in  Jive  days,  but  for 
being  the  cause  that  I  was  kept  for  four  days  (from 
Sunday  to  Thursday  morning,  the  only  post  days) 
in  the  belief  that  the  tragedy  had  been  acted  and 
'  unanimously  hissed ;  *  and  this  with  the  addition 
that  /  *  had  Drought  it  upon  the  stage,'  and  conse- 
quently that  none  of  my  friends  had  attended  to  my 
request  to  the  contrary.  Suppose  that  I  had  burst 
a  blood-vessel,  tike  John  Keats,  or  blown  my  brains 
out  in  a  fit  of  rage —neither  of  which  would  have 
been  unlikely  a  few  years  ago.  At  present  I  am. 
luckily,  calmer  than  I  used  to  be,  and  yet  I  would 
not  pass  those  four  days  over  again  for— I  know  not 
what. 

44 1  wrote  to  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  for  re- 
proach is  useless  always,  and  irritating— but  my 
feelings  were  very  much  hurt,  to  be  dragged  like  a 
gladiator  to  the  fate  of  a  gladiator  by  that  «  retia- 
rim,'  Mr.  Elliston.  As  to  his  defence  and  offers  of 
compensation,  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  It 
Is  like  Louis  the  XIV.  who  insisted  upon  buying 
at  any  price  Algernon  8ydney's  horse,  and,  on  his 
refusal,  on  taking  it  by  force,  Sydney  shot  his 
horse.  I  could  not  shoot  my  tragedy,  but  I  would 
have  flung  it  into  the  fire  rather  than  have  had  it 
represented. 

"  I  have  now  written  nearly  three  acta  of  another, 
intending  to  complete  it  in  five,)  and  am  more  anx- 
ious than  ever  to  be  preserved  from  suoh  a  breach 
of  all  literary  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  considera- 
tion. 

"  If  we  succeed,  well ',  if  not,  previous  to  any  fu- 


ture publication  we  will  request  s,  i  nomJse  not  to  « 
.  which  I  would  even  pay  for,  fas  moseys 
their  object,)  ot  I  will  not  publish— which,  hovers. 
you  will  prooablv  not  much  regret. 

M  The  Chancellor  has  behaved  nobly.    Ton  a*n 
also  conducted  yourself  in  the  most  sansfjeten 
and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  asr  bejv 


*  I  tu  sac  yoo,  y  da 


1  never  gave  ye  /raate,  M  mil **  opoa  ym  i ' 

as  I  have  done  by  and  upon  Mr.  Elliston. 

••  Why  do  you  not  write  ?  Tou  should  at  ktft 
send  me  a  line  of  particulars:  I  know  nothing  yet 
but  by  Galignani  and  the  Honorable  Douglas. 

"  Well,  and  how  does  our  Pope  controTem  p 
on  ?  and  the  pamphlet  ?  It  is  impossible  to  vne 
any  news :  the  Austrian  scoundrels  rummage  aUk* 
ters. 

44  P.  S.  I  could  have  sent  you  a  pood  deal  of  goes? 
and  some  real  information,  were  it  not  that  all  let* 
ters  pass  through  the  barbarians'  inspection,  ami  I 
have  no  wish  to  inform  them  of  any  thins  bet  s? 
utter  abhorrence  of  them  and  theirs.  They  ban 
only  conquered  by  treachery,  however.'* 


LETTER  CCCCXCV. 

TO  THB  OOUWTBM  GUICCIOLI. 

"  You  will  see  here  confirmation  of  what  1 1& 
you  the  other  day !  I  am  sacrificed  in  every  w*. 
without  knowing  the  why  or  the  wherefore  3* 
tragedy  in  question  is  not  (nor  ever  was)  vrntes 
for,  or  adapted  to,  the  stage ;  nevertheless,  tie  P» 
is  not  romantic ;  it  is  rather  regular  than  otter- 
wise  ;— in  point  of  unity  of  time,  indeed,  perW 
regular,  and  failing  but  slightly  in  unity  of  pl*«-~ 
You  well  know  whether  it  was  ever  my  »ntent,5J5 
have  it  acted,  since  it  was  written  at  your  side,  anas 
a  period  assuredly  rather  more  tragical  to  me  au 
man  than  as  an  author  ;  (or  you  were  in  &****J*z 
peril.  In  the  mean  time,  I  learn  from  yotir  0**™ 
that  a  cabal  and  party  has  been  formed,  wbUel»£ 
self  have  never  taken  the  slightest  step  in  the  w» 
ness.  It  is  said  that  the  author  read  it  aloed! -^ 
here,  probably,  at  Ravenna  ? — and  to  whom?  P* 
haps  to  Fletcher ! !  1— that  illustrious  literary  eW 
aoter,  &.,  &c 


LETTER  CCCCXCVL 


TO  MB.  MOOBJL 


«  Knee  I  wrote  to  you  last  week  I  haw  »«j; 
English  letters  and  papers,  by  which  I  »«*"**? 
what  I  took  forao  ItaW  tort  U,  after tlUR"f 
tie  of  the  Gasette  de  France.  It  contains  tw"^ 
falsehoods  in  as  many  lines.  In  the  am  V^t 
Lord  B.  did  not  bring  forward  his  play,  *t03y 
the  same ;  and,  secondly,  itwasiirfcoadOTij'*£ 
is  continued  to  be  acted,  in  despite  of  W&* 
author,  Lord  Chancellor,  aud  (for  auffht  I  **■ 
the  contrary)  of  audience,  up  to  the  flrstof  W 
least— the  latest  date  of  mylet*HS, 


LETTERS. 
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*•  Ton  wtt  oblige  AC,  then,  by  canting  Mr.  Gt~ 
sette  of  France  to  contradict  himself,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, he  is  used  to.  I  never  answer  a  foreign  eriti- 
aem;  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  ot  fact,  and  not  of 
opinions.  I  presume  that  yon  hare  English  and 
French  interest  enough  to  do-  this  for  me — though, 
to  be  sure,  ss  it  is  nothing  and  the  truth  which  we 
wish  td  state,  the  insertion  may  be  more  difficult. 

"  As  I  have  written  to  you  often  lately  at  some 
Length,  I  won't  bore  you  farther  now,  than  by  beg- 
ging you  to  comply  with  my  request ;  and  I  presume 
the  '  esprit  du  corps,'  (is  it '  du '  or  '  de  ? '  for  this  is 
more  than  I  know)  will  sufficiently  urge  you,  as  one 
yf  '  our*,'  to  set  this  affair  in  its  real  aspect.  Be- 
tter* me  always  yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"  Bybo*." 


LETTER  CCCCXCVH. 

TO  MB.  KOFFXBS. 

«>•<«•,  M*»,1SBL 

•*  1  am  rery  much  pleased  with  what  you  say  of 
Switserland,  and  will  ponder  upon  it.  I  would 
rather  she  married  there  than  here  for  Hut  matter. 
For  fortune,  I  shall  make  it  all  that  I  oaa  spare,  (if 
[  live  and  she  is  correct  in  her  conduct,)  ana  if  I  die 
before  she  is  settled,  I  have  left  her  by  will  five 
thousand  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  provision  out  of 
England  for  a  natural  child.  I  shall  increase 
it  all  I  can,  if  circumstances  permit  me ;  but,  of 
30urse  (like  all  other  human  things)  this  is  very  un- 
sertian. 

"  Ton  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  interfering  to 
lave  the  facts  of  the  play-acting  stated,  as  these 
icoundrels  appear  to  be  organizing  a  system  of  abuse 
igainst  me  because  I  am  in  their  *  ksL*  I  oarenoth- 
■ng  for  their  criticism,  but  the  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
vritten  four  acts  of  another  tragedy,  so  you  see 
they  cant  bully  me. 

"  Tou  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  actually  keep  a 
ist  of  all  individuals  m  Italy  who  dislike  them— it 
nust  be  numerous.  Their  suspicions  and  actual 
ilanns,  about  my  conduct  and  presumed  intentions 
n  the  late  row,  were  truly  ludicrous— though,  not 
x>  bore  you,  I  touched  upon  them  lightly.  They 
relieved,  and  still  believe  nere,  or  affect  to  believe 
t,  that  the  whole  plan  and  project  of  rising  was 
tettled  by  me,  and  the  meant  furnished,  Ac,  &c. 
Ml  this  was  more  fomented  by  the  barbarian  agents, 
vho  are  numerous  here,  (one  of  them  was  stabbed 
resterday,  bv-the-way,  but  not  dangerously :) — and 
ilthough,  wnen  the  Commandant  was  shot  here  be- 
ore  my  door  in  December,  I  took  him  into  my  house, 
vhere  he  had  every  assistance  till  he  died  on  Fletch- 
er's bed ;  and  although  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
-eceive  him  into  their  nouses  but  myself,  they  leav- 
ng  him  to  perish  in  the  night  in  the  streets,  they 
rat  up  a  paper  about  three  months  ago,  denouncing 
ne  as  the  Chief  of  the  Liberals,  and  stirring  up  per- 
ions  to  assassinate  me.  But  this  shall  never  si- 
enoe  nor  bully  my  opinions.  All  this  came  from  the 
German  barbarians. 


LBTTEB  CCCCXCVIIL 

TO  Ml 


«RmM,llwM,Mn. 

•Mb,  MOULT, 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  Enclosed  a  week  ago,  and  for 
tome  weeks  before,  I  have  not  had  a  line  from  you 
low,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  principle 
>f  common  or  uncommon  feeling,  you  leave  me 
sithout  any  information  but  what!  derive  from  gar- 
bled gazettes  In  English,  and  abusive  ones  in  Ital- 
an,  (the  Germans  hating  me,  as  a  coal-heaver,} 


while  all  this  kick-up  has  been  going  on  about  the 
play  ?  You  shabby  fellow ! ! !  Were  it  not  for  twc 
letters  from  Douglas  Kinnaird,  I  should  have  beer 
as  ignorant  as  you  are  negligent. 

"  So,  1  hear  Bowles  has  been  abusing  Hobhouse  ? 
if  that's  the  case,  he  has  broken  the  truce,  like 
Morillo's  successor,  and  I  will  cut  him  out,  as 
Cochrane  did  the  Esmeralda. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  packet  I  have  com- 
pleted (but  not  copied  out)  four  acts  of  a  new 
tragedy.  When  I  have  finished  the  fifth  I  will 
copy  it  out.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  *  Sardanapalus, ' 
the  last  king  of  the  Assyrians.  The  words  Queen 
and  Pavilion  occur,  but  it  is  not  an  allusion  to  hi* 
Britannic  Majesty,  as  you  may  tremulously  imagine. 
This  you  will  one  day  seo,  (if  I  finish  it,)  as  I  have 
made  Sardanapalus  brave,  (though  voluptuous,  as 
history  represents  him,)  and  also  as  amiable  as  my 
poor  powers  could  render  him:— so  that  it  could 


neither  be  truth  nor  satire  on  any  living  monarch. 
I  have  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities  hitherto, 
and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the  fifth,  if  possible ; 
but  not  for  the  ttagv.  Tours,  in  haste  ana  hatr  " 
you  shabby  corres*  indent !  "  N  ' 


LBTTEB  CCCCXCIX. 

TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 

«  Bra*,  Miy  »,]»*. 

"  Since  my  last  of  the  26th  or  25th.  I  have  dashed 
off  my  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy  called  'Sardanap- 
alus/ But  now  comes  the  copying  over,  which 
may  prove  heavy  work— heavy  to  the  writer  as  to 
the  reader.  I  have  written  to  you  at  least  six  times 
sans  answer,  which  proves  you  to  be  a— bookseller. 
I  pray  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wrong  ham1  $ 
reformation  of  l  Lang  home' »  Fratarch.'  I  have  the 
Greek,  which  is  somewhat  small  of  print,  and  the 
Italian,  which  is  too  heavy  in  style,  and  as  false  as 
a  Neapolitan  proclamation.  I  pray  you  also  to  send 
me  a  Life,  published  some  years  ago,  of  the  Magician 
AvoUaniue  of  Tyana.  It  is  in  English,  and  I  think 
dited  or  written  by  what  Martin  Marprelate  calls 
a  bouncing  priest.*  I  shall  trouble  you  no  farther 
with  this  sheet  than  with  the  postage. 

"  Tours,  &c, 

"N. 

"  P.  8.  Sineelwrote  this^I  determined  to  enclose 
it  (as  a  half  sheet)  to  Mr.  Kinnaird.  who  will  have 
the  goodness  to  forward  it.  Besides,  it  saves  sealing- 
wax." 


LETTER  D. 

TO  MB,  MUBBAT. 

«BraM,M«rBi  an. 
"  Dbab  Mobat, 

"Tou  say  you  have  written  often:  I  have  only 
received  yours  of  the  eleventh,  which  is  very  short. 
By  this  post,  in  Jive  packets,  I  send  you  the  tragedy 
of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  written  in  a  rough  hand: 

?vhaps  Mrs.  Leigh  can  help  you  to  decipher  it. 
ou  will  please  to  acknowledge  it  by  return  of  post. 
Tou  will  remark  that  the  unitiet  are  all  strictly 
observed.  The  scene  passes  in  the  same  hall 
always:  the  time,  a  summer's  night,  about  nine 
hours,  or  less,  though  it  begins  before  sunset  and 
ends  before  sunrise.  In  the  third  act,  when  Sar- 
danapalus calls  for  a  mirror  to  look  at  himself  in 
his  armor,  recollect  to  quote  the  Latin  passage 
from  Juvenal  upon  Otho,  Ya  similar  character,  who 
did  the  same  thing :— •Giffbrd  will  help  you  to  it. 
The  trait  is  perhaps  too  familiar,  but  it  is  historical, 
(of  Otko,  at  least,)  and  natural  in  a       -     — 
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LETTER  DL 


TO  MB.  HOPFKSB. 


"IwMsllfR.ttfl. 

M 1  enclose  you  another  letter,  which  will  only 
confirm  what  I  bare  said  to  you. 

44  About  Allegra — I  will  take  some  decisive  step  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  at  present,  she  is  so  happy 
where  she  is,  that  perhaps  she  had  better  hare  her 
alphabet  imparted  in  her  convent. 

"  What  you  say  of  the  Dante  is  the  first  I  have 
ncard  of  it--all  seeming  to  be  merged  an  the  row 
about  the  tragedy.  Continue  it ! — Alas !  what  could 
Dante  himself  now  prophecy  about  Italy?  I  am 
glad  you  like  it,  however,  but  doubt  that  yon  will 
be  singular  in  your  opinion.  My  new  tragedy  is 
completed. 

"  The  Bensoni  is  right,— I  ought  to  have  men* 
tioned  her  humor  and  amiability,  but  I  thought  at 
her  sixty,  beauty  would  be  most  agreeable  or  least 
likely.  However,  it  shall  be  rectified  in  a  new 
edition ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  have  either  looks 
or  qualities  which  they  wish  to  be  noticed,  let  me 
have  a  minute  of  them.  I  have  no  private  or  per- 
sonal dislike  to  Venice,  rather  the  contrary,  but  I 
merely  speak  of  what  is  the  subject  of  all  remarks 
and  all  writers  upon  her  present  state.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  before  you  start.    Believe  me, 

44  Ever,  &c. 

44  P.  S.  Did  you  receive  two  letters  of  Douglas 
Kinnaird's  in  an  endorse  from  me  ?  Remember  me 
to  Mengaldo,  Soranzo,  and  all  who  care  that  I 
should  remember  them.  The  letter  alluded  to  in 
the  enclosed,  4  to  the  Cardinal,'  was  in  answer  to 
some  queries  of  the  government,  about  a  poor  devil 
of  a  Neapolitan,  arrested  at  Sinigaglia  on  suspicion, 
who  came  to  beg  of  me  here ;  being  without 
breeches,  and  consequently  without  pockets  for 
halfpence,  I  relieved  and  forwarded  aim  to  his 
country,  and  they  arrested  him  at  Pesaro  on  sus- 
picion, and  have  since  interrogated  me  (civilly  and 
politely,  however),  about  him.  I  sent  them  the 
poor  man's  petition,  and  such  information  as  1  had 
about  him,  which,  I  trust,  will  get  him  out  again, 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  give  him  a  fair  hearing. 

••  I  am  content  with  the  article.  Pray  did  yon 
receive,  some  posts  ago,  Moore's  lines,  whien  I 
enclosed  to  you,  written  at  Paris  ? " 


LETTER  DII. 

TO  ME.   MOORB. 

«R»«iim,j«m4,MB1. 

44  You  have  not  written  lately,  as  is  the  usual 
custom  with  literary  gentlemen,  to  console  their 
friends  with  their  observations  in  cases  of  magni- 
tude. I  do  not  know  whether  I  sent  you  my  *  Elegy 
on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Noel ; ' — 

*«  JVMd  the  bkMhijp  of  a  lucky  k*— 
My  1*7  b  damn'd,  ami  Udy  Nod  mi. 

44  The  papers  (and  perhaps  your  letters)  will  have 
nut  you  in  possession  of  Muster  Ellis  ton's  dramatic 
behavior.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  play  was 
jilted  for  the  stage  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  is  the  tailor 
upon  such  occasions,  and  will  have  taken  measure 
with  his  usual  accuracy.  I  hear  that  it  is  still  con- 
tinued to  be  performed— a  piece  of  obstinacy  for 
whioh  it  is  some  consolation  to  think  that  the 
discourteous  his  trio  will  be  out  of  pocket. 
•  "You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
finished  another  tragedy  in  Jive  acts,  observing  all 
the  unities  strictlv.  It  is  called  4  Sardanapalus,' 
and  was  sent  by  last  post  to  England.  It  is  not  for 
the  stage,  any  more  than  the  other  was  intended 


.4*  tie*  to 


for  it,— and  I  shall  take 
they  don't  get  hold  on't. 

44 1  have  also  sent,  tiro  months  ago,  i  take 
letter  on  Bowles,  Jfcc ;  but  he  seems  to  be  sotaka 
up  with  my  '  respect '  (as  he  calls  it)  towwdi  «b 
in  the  former  case,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ri 
be  published,  being  somewhat  too  full  of  'p*»tiK 
and  prodigality.'  I  learn  from  some  private  kite 
of  Bowles's,  that  you  were  *  the  eentleooE  - 
asterisks.'  Who  would  have  dreamed  it?  you  « 
what  mischief  that  clergyman  has  done  by  p-iras 
notes  without  names.     How  the  dense  was  1 1 


suppose  that  the  first  four  asterisks  meant  4C«j- 
beil '  and  not  *  Pope,'  and  that  the  blank  figuro 
meant  Thomas  Moore  ?  Tou  see  what  cemd  i 
being  familiar  with  parsons.  His  answers  bar?  a* 
yet  reached  me,  but  I  understand  from  Hobhwt 
that  he  (H.)  is  attacked  in  them.  If  that  be  & 
case,  Bowles  has  broken  the  truce,  (which  he  it- 
self proclaimed,  by- the- way,)  and  I  mutt  fore  £ 
him  again. 

44  Did  you  receive  my  letters  with  the  two  or  fita 
concluding  sheets  of  Memoranda  ? 

44  There  are  no  news  here  to  interest  much,  A 
German  spy  (boasting  himself  such)  was  »u&d 
last  week,  but  not  mortally.  The  moment  I  heard 
that  he  went  about  bullying  anjd  boasting,  it  to 
easy  for  me,  or  any  one  else,  to  foretell  what  w& 
occur  to  him,  which  I  did,  and  it  came  to  paa  i 
two  days  after.  He  has  got  off,  however,  for  a  shgk» 
incision. 

4  A  row  the  other  night,  about  a  ladjr  o>'  & 
place,  between  her  various  lovers,  occtaotdj 
midnight  discharge  of  pistols,  but  nobodv  wooiM 
Oreat  scandal,  however — planted  by  her  wrer-a* 
thrashed  by  her  husband ;  for  inconstancy  to  kr 
regular  servente,  who  is  coming  home  post  abort  & 
and  she  herself  retired  in  confusion  into  the  coa- 

S,  although  it  is  the  acme  of  the  open  «** 
1  the  women  furious  against  her  (she  bats 
having  been  censorious)  for  being  fomd  o*  ** 
is  a  pretty  woman — a  Countess  #  •  •  *— *  ***  °*" 
Visigoth  name,  or  Ostrogoth.  I 

44 The  Greeks!  what  think  you?   Theyaie»!   I 
old  acouaintanoee— but  what  to  think  I  knots*. 
Let  us  nope,  howsomever.  "  Tom*   „ 


LETTER  DHL 

TO  MB,  MOORB. 

44  Your  dwarf  of  a  letter  came  yesterday.  TW 
is  right ;— keep  to  your  *  magnum  opw '-iMjJJr 
Derate  away.  Now,  if  we  were  but  together* iWJ 
to  combine  our  4  Journal  of  Trevoux ! '  Bat" 
useless  to  sigh,  and  yet  very  natural,— fcrl'J 
you  and  I  draw  better  together,  in  the  social  m* 
than  any  two  other  living  authors. 

44 1  forgot  to  ask  you,  if  you  had  seen  j««  •" 
panegyric  in  the  correspondence  of  M*  "J 
house  and  Colonel  Berkeley  ?    To  be  on*  JT 


moral  is  not  quite  exact;  butt  . 

effective ;  and  all  poetry  of  the  Atiabe } 
mean  Asiatic,  as  the  Romans  called  '  Asiatxco^ 
ry,'  and  not  because  the  scenery  is  Oriext**""* 
be  tried  by  that  test  only.  I  am  not  quite as**; 
I  shall  allcw  the  Miss  Byrons  (leptiiwt*  cl- 
imate) to  read  Lalla  Rookh— in  the  first  ph«£ 
account  of  this  said  potion ;  and,  in  the  **" 
that  they  mayn't  discover  that  there  was  »*"- 
poet  than  papa.  ,  ju 

44  You  say  nothing  of  polities-tat  alas- 
can  be  said  ? 

«  Tas  woriS  fa  a  bowBe  offey, 
Mankind  ai*  the  «n«l»M 
Bm*  tofi  It  •  dBfciwt  «V.- 
Aad  0»  gm«M«f  ilk****1 


LETTERS. 


'*  How  do  70a  call  your  new  project  ?  I  hare 
lent  to  Murray  a  new  tragedy,  ycleped  <  8ardanap- 
ihu,'  writ  according  to  Aristotle— nil,  save  the 
horn*— I  could  not  reconcile  me  to  thut.  I  hare 
>egun  another,  and  am  in  the  second  it:  I ;— to  you 
ee  I  saunter  on  at  usual. 

"Bowles's  answers  hare  Tv-achcd  me  but  I 
an't  go  on  disputing  for  ever.— par**  imlarly  in  a 
wlite  manner.    I  suppose  he  will  take  g  silent 

or  silenced.  He  has  been  so  civil  tha  ..2*'t  find 
t  in  my  liver  to  be  facetious  with  him,-  -v  I  had  a 
avage  joke  or  two  at  his  service. 

4  ♦  e  •  •  • 

"  I  can't  send  you  the  little  journal,  because  it  is 
a  boards,  and  I  can't  trust  it  per  post.  Don't 
appose  it  is  any  thing  particular;  1»ul  it  will 
how  the  intentions  of  the  natives  at  tint  I  time— 
nd  one  or  two  other  things,  chiefly  personal,  like 
he  former  one. 

"So,  Longman  don't  bite. — It  was  my  wish  to 
lave  made  that  work  of  use.  Could  you  not  raise  a 
urn  upon  it,  (however  small,)  reserving  the  power 
i  redeeming  it  on  payment  ? 

"  Are  you  in  Paris,  or  a  villaging  ?  If  yon  are 
11  the  city,  you  will  never  resist  the  Anglo-invasion 
ou  speak  of.  I  do  not  see  an  Englishman  in  half 
.  year ;  and  when  I  do,  I  turn  my  norae's  head  the 
•tner  way.  The  fact,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
ut  note  to  the  Doge,  has  given  me  a  good  excuse 
or  quite  dropping  the  least  connexion  with  travel- 
ers. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  the  speech  yon  speak  of,  but 
uspect  it  is  not  the  Doge**s,  but  one  of  Israel  Ber- 
uccio  to  Calertdaro.  I  hope  you  think  that  Elliston 
•ehaved  shamefully— it  is  my  only  consolation.  I 
aade  the  Milanese  fellows  contradict  their  lie, 
rhioh  they  did.  with  the  grace  of  people  used  to  it. 
"Tours,  &e., 
"B." 


LETTER  DIY. 


TO  MIL   MOOKB. 


i,  juiy  s,  ran. 

"  How  could  you  suppose  that  I  ever  would  allow 
my  thins  that  could  be  said  on  your  account  to 
reigh  with  met  I  only  regret  that  Bowles  had  not 
aid  that  you  were  the  writer  of  that  note  until 
tfterward,  when  out  he  comes  with  it  in  a  private 
etter  to  Murray,  which  Murray  sends  to  me.  D — n 
he  controversy ! 

\  u  D— o  Twtefe, 

D—n  the  bell, 
And  d— o  the  fool  who  nmg  Iv-Wefl  I 
From  «D  «Kh  pbfuc* 1>u  V**<J  te  &OrmA. 

u  I  have  had  a  friend  of  your  Mr.  Irving's  •—a  very 
»etty  lad— a  Mr.  Coolidge,  of  Boston — only  some- 
•hat  too  full  of  poesy  and  '  cntusymusy.'  I  was 
err  civil  to  him  during  his  few  hours'  stay,  and 
liked  with  him  much  of  Irvine,  whose  writings  are 
iy  delight.  But  I  suspect  that  he  did  not  take 
uitc  so  much  to  me,  from  his  having  expected  to 
ieet  a  misanthropical  gentleman,  in  wolf-skin 
reeches,  and  answering  in  fierce  m  on  a  syllables, 
istead  of  a  man  of  this  world.  I  can  never  get 
eople  to  understand  that  poetry  is  the  expression 
f  excited  passion,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
1  a  life  of  passion  any  more  than  a  continuous 
Eirthquake,  or  an  eternal  fever.  Besides,  who 
ould  ever  shave  themselves  in  such  a  state. 

"I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from  a  girl 
1  England,  (I  never  saw  her,)  who  says  she  is  given 
ver  of  a  decline,  but  could  not  go  out  of  the  worid 
ithout  thanking  me  for  the  delight  which  my 
oesv  for  several  years,  &c,  &c,  &c.  It  is  signed 
imply  N.  N.  A.,  and  has  not  a  word  of  *  cant '  or 
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preachment  in  it  upon  emu  opinions.  81 
says  that  she  is  dying,  and  that  as  I  had  contribu- 
ted so  highly  to  her  existing  pleasure,  she  thought 
that  she  might  say  so,  begging  me  to  burn  her  letter 
— when,  by-the-way,  I  can  not  do,  as  I  look  upon 
•uoh  a  letter,  in  such  circumstances,  as  better  than 
a  diploma  from  Gottingen.  I  once  had  a  letter 
from  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  (but  not  from  a  dying 
woman,)  in  verse,  on  the  same  score  of  gratulation* 
These  are  the  things  which  make  one  at  times 
believe  one's  self  a  poet.*  But  if  I  must  believe 
that  ••♦••»,  and  such  fellows,  are  poets  also,  it 
1$  jetter  to  be  out  of  the  corps. 

••  I  am  now  in  the  fifth  act  of  *  Foseari,'  being  the 
third  tragedy  in  twelve  months,  besides  proses;  so 
you  perceive  that  I  am  not  at  all  idle.  And  are  you, 
too,  busy  ?  I  doubt  that  your  life  at  Paris  draws 
too  much  upon  your  time,  which  is  a  pity.  Can't 
you  divide  your  day,  so  as  to  combine  both?  I 
nave  had  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  worldly  business  on 
my  hands  last  year,— and  yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
ive  a  few  hours  to  the  Muses.    This  sentence  is  so 

ike  •  •  •  •  that "  Ever,  Ac 

14  If  wo  were  together,  I  should  publish  both  my 
plays  (periodically)  in  our  Joint  journal.  It  should 
oe  our  plan  to  publish  all  our  best  things  in  that 
way." 


ft 


LETTER  DV. 

TO  MB.  MTJ&RAT. 

mRbvmw^Jh^..  Ml. 

"In  agreement  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  it  is  my  determination  to  omit  the*  stan- 
za upon  the  horse  of  Semiramis*  in  the  fifth  canto 
of  Don  Juan.  I  mention  this,  in  case  you  are,  or 
intend  to  be,  the  publisher  of  the  remaining  oantos. 

41  At  the  particular  request  of  the  Contests  G.,  I 
have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Juan.  You  will 
therefore  look  upon  these  three  cantos  as  the  last 
of  the  poem.  Sne  had  read  the  first  two  in  the 
French  translation,  and  never  ceased  beseeching 
me  to  write  no  more  of  it.  The  reason  of  this  is 
not  at  first  obvious  to  a  superficial  observer  of  for- 
eign manners ;  but  it  arises  from  the  wish  of  all 
women  to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  and 
to  keep  up  the  illusion  which  is  their  empire. 
Now  Don  Juan  strips  off  this  illusion,  and  laughs 
at  that  and  most  other  things.  I  never  knew  a 
woman  who  did  not  protect  Rousseau,  nor  one  who 
did  not  dislike  De  Orammont,  Gil  Bias,  and  all  the 
comedy  of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally. 
But  'kings'  blood  must  keep  word,*  as  Serjeant 
Bothwell  says." 


LETTER  DVI. 

TO  MR.   MURRAT. 

"  I  trust  that  Sardanapalus  will  not  be  mistaken 
for  ti  political  play,  which  was  so  far  from  my  inten- 
tion, that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  history. 
The  Venetian  play,  too,  is  rigidly  historical.  My 
object  has  been  to  dramatize,  like  the  Greek,  (a 
modest  phrase,)  striking  passages  of  history,  as  they 
did  of  history  and  mythology.  You  will  find  all 
this  very  unlike  Shakspcare:  and  so  much  the  bet- 
ter in  one  sense,  for  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the 
worst  of  models,  though  the  most  extraordinary  of 
writers.  It  has  been  my  object  to  be  as  simple  and 
severe  as  Alneri,  and  I  hare  broken  down  the  poetry 
as  nearly  as  I  could  to  common  language.  The 
hardship  is,  that  in  these  times  one  can  nexthef 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


•peak  of  king*  or  queens  without  suspicion  of  pott« 
Oct  or  personalities.    I  intended  neither. 

"  I  am  not  very  well,  and  I  write  in  the  midst  of 
Unpleasant  scenes  here :  they  hare,  without  trial  or 
process,  banished  several  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  cities— here  and  all  aronnd  the  Roman  States 
among  them  many  of  my  personal  friends— so  that 
•very  thing  is  in  confusion  and  grief:  it  is  a  kind  of 
thing  which  cannot  be  described  without  an  equal 
pain  as  in  beholding  it. 

"  You  are  very  niggardly  in  your  letters. 

••  Yours  truly, 


LETTER  DVII. 


TO  MR.  MUBBAY. 


>,ju]ya,ien. 

"The  printer  has  done  wonders;— he  has  read 
what  I  cannot— my  own  handwriting. 

"  I  oppose  the  '  delay  till  winter ; '  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  to  print  while  the  winter  theatres  are 
efoseri,  to  gain  time,  in  case  they  try  their  former 
piece  of  politeness.  Any  loss  shall  be  considered  in 
our  contract,  whether  occasioned  by  the  season  or 
other  causes ;  but  print  away  and  publish. 

"  I  think  they  must  own  that  I  have  more  styles 
than  one.  *  Sardanapalus '  is,  however,  almost  a 
comic  character :  but  for  that  matter,  so  is  Richard 
the  Third.  Mind  the  unities,  which  are  my  great 
object  of  research.  I  am  glad  that  Gilford  likes  it : 
as  for  '  the  million,'  you  see  I  have  carefully  con- 
sulted any  thing  but  the  taste  of  the  day  for  extrav- 
agant *  coups  de  thrcatre.'  Any  probable  loss,  as  I 
ssid  before,  will  be  allowed  for  in  our  accompts. 
The  reviews  (except  one  or  two,  Blackwood's,  for 
instance)  are  cold  enough;  but  never  mind  those 
fellows :  I  shall  scud  them  to  the  right  about,  if  I 
take  it  into  my  head.  I  always  found  the  English 
baser  in  some  things  than  any  other  nation.  You 
stare,  but  it's  true  as  to  gratitude,— perhaps,  be- 
cause they  ore  prouder,  and  proud  people  hate  obli- 
gations. 

"  The  tyranny  of  the  government  here  is  break- 
fag  out.  They  have  exiled  about  a  thousand  people 
of  the  best  families  nil  over  the  Roman  States.  As 
many  of  my  friends  are  among  them,  1  think  of 
moving  too,  but  not  tiil  I  have  had  your  answers. 
Continue  your  address  to  me  here,  as  usual,  and 
qmeklv.  What  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  is, 
that  toe  poor  of  the  place,  hearing  that  I  meant  to 
go,  got  together  a  petition  to  the  Cardinal  to  re- 
quest that  he  would  request  me  to  remain.  I  only 
heard  of  it  a  day  or  two  apo,  and  it  is  no  dishonor 
to  them  nor  to  me ;  but  it  will  have  displeased  the 
higher  powers,  who  look  upon  me  as  a  chief  of  the 
coal-heavers.  They  arrested  a  servant  of  mine  for  a 
street-quarrel  with  an  officer,  (they  drew  upon  one 
another  knives  and  pistols,)  but  as  the  officer  in* 
out  of  uniform,  and  in  the  wrong  besides,  on  my 
protesting  stoutly,  he  was  released.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  affray,  which  happened  by  night  near 
my  stables.  Mv  man,  (an  Italian,)  a  very  stout 
and  not  over-patient  personage,  would  have  taken  a 
fatal  revenge  afterwards,  if  I  had  not  prevented 
him.  As  it  was,  he  drew  his  stiletto,  and,  but  for 
passengers,  would  have  carbonadoed  the  captain, 
who,  I  understand,  made  but  a  poor  figure  in  the 
quarrel,  except  by  beginning  it.  He  applied  to  me, 
and  I  offered  nim  any  satisfaction,  either  by  turning 
away  the  man,  or  otherwise,  because  he  had  drawn 
a  knife.  He  answered  that  a  reproof  would  be 
sufficient.  I  reproved  him ;  and  yet,  after  this,  the 
jbabby  dog  complained  to  the  government, — after 
,«mg  quite  satisfied,  as  he  said.  This  roused  me, 
and  I  gave  them  a  remonstrance,  which  had  some 
•mot.  The  captain  has  been  reprimanded,  the  ser- 
vintreleeeed,  and  the  business  at  present  rests  there." 


LETTER  DTTIL 


to  xm.  hopctbb. 


-Wmmm,M,%m. 

"  This  country  being  in  a  state  of  prwacoa 
and  all  my  friends  exiled  or  arretted— the  vU 
family  of  Gamba  obliged  to  go  to  Ftoraw  fa* 
present— the  father  and  son  for  politics-itx* 
Guiccioli  because  menaced  with  a  coat**,  u  fe 
father  is  not  here,)  I  have  detennmedto?es#»s 
Switserland,  and  they  also  Indeed  aw  life  &** 
not  supposed  to  be  particularly  safe—bat  ti^te 
been  the  case  for  this  twelvemonth  put  as  a 
therefore  not  the  primary  consideration. 

"  I  have  written  by  this  post  to  Mr.  H«» 
junior,  the  banker  ot  Geneva,  to  provide  (if?* 
sible)  a  house  for  me,  another  for  Gambrt  to 
(the  father,  son,  and  daughter.)  on  the  Jsw  sat* 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  furnished,  and  with  msa 
(for  me  at  least)  for  eight  horses.  I  shaS  ^ 
Allepra  with  me.  Could  you  assist  me  or  Heart 
in  hu  researches  ?  The  Gambas  are  at  Ree_s 
but  have  authorised  me  to  treat  far  the*,  p 
know,  or  do  not  know,  that  they  are  neat  p£» 
—and  both— but  the  .son  in  particBlsr-*a} <& 
fellows.  This  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  then  w* 
in  very  awkward  situations— not  pecuniar/, hi* 
sonal— and  thev  behaved  like  heroes,  natter 
ing  nor  retracting. 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  a  state  of  opp** 
this  country  is  in— they  arrested  abote «  oss^» 
of  high  and  low  throughout  Romajpia-to*1 
some  and  confined  others,  without  trial,  w««-* 
even  accusation!!  Every  body  says  the*  ** 
have  done  the  same  by  me  if  they  dam  ** 
openly.  My  motive,  however,  for  resiarniBS.»  - 
cause  every  one  of  my  acquaintance,  to  the  a**' 
of  hundreds  almost,  have  been  exiled. 

"Will  you  do  what  you  can  in  lookiag  ost  *  J 
couple  of  houses  fumuhed,  and  &DkxttS?>]T 
Hentsch  for  us  ?  We  care  nothing  ahcat  sks* 
and  are  only  anxious  for  a  temporary  aw  *&& 
asylum  and  individual  freedom.  . 

"Belkwn*,**- 

"  P.  S.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  «■£ 
ative  expenses  of  Switzerland  and  Italy ^ «*, 
have  forgotten.  I  speak  merely  of  those »*?* 
living,  horses,  *c.f  and  not  of  luxuries  *  *gi 
Do  not,  however,  decide  any  thins  F*JJ£ 


till  I  have  your  answer,  as  I  can  then  fa*V  ^ 
think  upon  these  topics  of  transnugnBOL  ** 
Ac,  Ac.1* 


LETTER  DIX. 


TO  KB.  KUBBAY. 

"  Enclosed  is  the  best  account  of  the  IJav/J 
ero,  which  was  only  sent  to  me  from ***fiml 
other  day.  Get  it  translated,  and  ■H*»;al  u 
note  to  the  next  edition.  You  wfll  .FJJJEcbt 
pleased  to  see  that  my  conceptions  of  an  *™J^£ 
were  correct,  though  I  <egret  not  bamsr  "j^^* 
this  extract  before.  You  will  perceive  **£* 
self  said  exactly  what  he  is  made  to  »."**Lfc 
Bishop  of  Treviso.  You  wffl  see  also  that  *?£ 
very  little,  and  those  only  words  °^rlfei^, 
dain/  after  his  arrest,  which  is  the  cat*  »  » g. 
except  when  he  breaks  out  at  the  close  **^."jk 
But  his  speech  to  the  conspintc«  » «*»  ^ 
MS.  than  in  the  play.  I  wish  that  I  bad  >^. 
it  in  time.    Do  not  forget  this  note,  with  aa— 

tion-  w*#rfT* 

"  In  a  former  note  to  the  Juans,  •?•*?*£*; 

take,  I  have  quoted  his  famous  (w*  *  **^ 


USTTBB8. 


9»« 


which  is  an  error;  it  should be  '  Zaire,*  vouspUurez.' 
Recollect  this. 

"  I  am  so  busy  here  about  those  poor  proscribed 
exiles,  who  are  scattered  about,  ana  with  trying  to 
^et  some  of  them  recalled,  that  I  have  hardly  time 
or  patience  to  write  a  short  preface,  which  will  be 
proper  for  the  two  plays.  However,  I  will  make  it 
out  on  receiving  the  nest  proofs. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"P.  S.  Please  to  append  the  letter  about  the 
Hellespont  as  a  note  to  your  next  opportunity  of  the 
rerses  on  Leander,  &c,  &c,  &c,  in  Childe  Harold. 
Don't  forset  it  amid  your  multitudinous  avocations, 
which  I  tnink  of  celebrating  in  a  Dithyrambic  Ode 
to  Albemarle  street. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written  an  Ele- 
nr  on  Keats,t  and  accuses  the  Quarterly  of  killing 

•Wfeokffl'dJohiiKflaB." 

'  I,'  my  tbo  OmhIj, 

Bo  iinfi  and  Tutelar  i 
4  Tvm  on*  ef  aqr  feata,' 

1  Whoabottbearnnr?' 

•  The  poot-pttM  Mflmu, 

(80  wady  to  kfll  man,) 
OrB  ~ 


"You  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  approve  of 
Seats'*  poetry,  or  principles  of  poetry,  or  of  his 
ibuse  of  Pope ;  but,  as  he  is  dead,  omit  all  that  is 
(aid  about  Aim  in  MSS.  of  mine,  or  publication. 
Sis  Hyperion  is  a  fine  monument,  and  will  keep 
lis  name.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  wrote  the 
urticle ; — you  Review-people  have  no  more  right  to 
cill  than  any  other  foot-pads.  However,  he  who 
rould  die  of  an  article  in  a  Review  would  probably 
lave  died  of  something  else  equally  trivial.  The 
i&me  thing  nearly  happened  to  Kirke  White,  who 
lied  afterward  of  a  consumption  " 


LETTER   DX. 

TO  MB.  KOOBB. 

"  Rareoaa,  August  9,  1821. 

"  I  had  certainly  answered  your  last  letter,  though 
rat  briefly,  to  the  part  to  which  you  refer,  merely 
saying, '  damn  the  controversy ; '  and  quoting  some 
rerses  of  George  Colman's.  not  as  allusive  to  you, 
rat  to  the  disputants.  Did  you  receive  this  letter  ? 
it  imports  me  to  know  that  our  letters  are  not  inter- 
cepted or  mislaid. 

"  Your  Berlin  drama}  is  an  honor,  unknown  since 
.he  days  of  Elkanah  Settle,  whose  '  Emperor  of 
Morocco'  was  represented  by  the  court  ladies,  which 
ras,  as  Johnson  says,  '  the  last  blast  of  inflamma- 
tion *  to  poor  Dryaen,  who  could  not  bear  it,  and 
ell  foul  of  Settle  without  mercy  or  moderation,  on 
tccount  of  that  and  a  frontispiece,  which  he  dared 
»  put  before  his  play. 

"  Was  not  your  showing  the  Memoranda  to  •  • 
tomewhat  perilous  ?  Is  there  not  a  facetious  allu- 
sion or  two  which  might  as  well  be  reserved  for 
posterity  ? 

"  I  know  Schlegel  well — that  is  so  say,  I  have  met 
dm  occasionally  at  Copet.  Is  he  not  also  touched 
ightly  in  the  Memoranda?  In  a  review  of  Childe 
larold,  canto  fourth,  three  years  ago,  in  Black- 
rood's  Magazine,  they  quote  some  stanzas  of  an 
tlegy  of  Schlegel's  on  Rome,  from  which  they  say 
hat  I  might  have  taken  some  ideas.  I  give  you  my 
lonor  that  I  never  saw  it  except  in  that  criticism, 


which  gives,  I  think,  three  or  lour  stanzas,  sent 
them  (tney  say}  for  the  nonce  by  a  correspondent— 
perhaps  himself.  The  fact  is  easily  proved ;  for  I 
don't  understand  German,  and  there  was,  I  believe, 
no  translation — at  least,  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  or  saw,  either  translation  or  original. 

"I  remember  haying  some  talk  with  Senlegel 
about  Alfieri,  whose  merit  he  denies.  He  was  also 
wroth  about  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Goethe,  which 
was  sharp  enough,  to  be  sure.  He  went  about  say- 
ing, too,  of  the  French — « I  meditate  a  terrible  ven- 
geance against  the  French — I  will  prove  that  Mo- 
liere  is  no  poet/       •  •  •  •  • 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  talk 'of  ■  declining.' 
When  I  saw  you,  you  looked  thinner,  and  yet 
younger,  than  you  did  when  we  parted  several  years 
before.  You  may  rely  upon  this  as  fact.  If  it  were 
not,  I  should  say  nothing,  for  I  would  rather  not  say 
unpleasant  personal  things  to  any  one— but,  as  it 
was  the  pleasant  truth,  I  tell  it  you.  If  you  had  led 
my  life,  indeed,  changing  climates  and  connexions 
—thinning  yourself  with  fasting  and  purgatives— 
besides  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vulture  passions, 
and  a  very  bad  temper,  besides,  you  might  talk  in 
this  way— but  you  f  I  know  no  man  who  looks  so 
well  for  his  years,  or  who  deserves  to  look  better 
and  to  be  better,  in  all  respects.  You  are  a  •  •  •, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  better  for  your  friends,  a  good 
fellow.  So,  don't  talk  of  decay,  but  put  in  for 
eighty,  as  you  well  may. 

14 1  am,  at  present,  occupied  principally  about 
these  unhappy  proscriptions  and  exiles,  which  have 
taken  place  here  on  account  of  politics.  It  has 
been  a  miserable  sight  to  see  the  general  desolation 
in  families.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  for  them,  high 
and  low,  by  such  interest  and  means  as  I  possess  or 
can  bring  to  bear.  There  have  been  thousands  of 
these  proscriptions  within  the  last  month  in  the 
Exarchate,  or  (to  speak  modern ly)  the  Legations. 
Yesterday,  too,  a  man  got  his  back  broken,  m  extri- 
cating a  dog  of  mine  from  under  a  mill-wheel.  The 
dog  was  killed,  and  the  man  is  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger. I  was  not  present — it  happened  before  I  was 
up,  owing  to  a  stupid  boy  taking  the  dog  to  bathe  in 
a  dangerous  spot.  I  must,  of  course,  provide  for 
the  poor  fellow  while  he  lives,  and  his  family,  if  he 
dies.  I  would  gladly  have  given  a  much  greater 
sum  than  that  will  come  to  that  he  had  never  been 
hurt.  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  excuse  haste 
and  hot  weather.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  You  may  have  probably  seen  all  sorts  of  attacks 
upon  me  in  some  gazettes  in  England  some  months 
ago.  I  only  saw  them,  by  Murray's  bounty,  the 
other  day.  They  call  me  '  Plagiary,'  and  what  not. 
I  think  I  now,  in  my  time,  have  been  accused  of 
every  thing. 

"1  have  not  given  you  details  of  little  events 
here ;  but  they  have  been  trying  to  make  me  out  to 
be  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  ana  nothing;  but  their 
want  of  proofs  for  an  English  investigation  has 
stopped  them.  Had  it  been  a  poor  native,  the  sus- 
picion were  enough,  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds. 

"  Why  don't  you  write  on  Napoleon  ?  I  have  no 
spirits,  nor  '  estro'  to  do  so.  His  overthrow,  from 
the  beginning,  was  a  blow  on  the  head  to  me. 
Since  that  period,  we  have  been  the  slaves  of  fools. 
Excuse  this  long  letter.  Ecco  a  translation  literal 
of  a  French  epigram. 

«  Effe,  beauty  and  poet,  faaa  two  Uttfeerimaa, 


f  TbJiuNai 

]  Then  had  been,  a 


tfaae  beibra,  pwfonned  at  tha  Court  of  Beitin,  a 
poem  of  Lalla  Rookh,  to  wfcfca  the  pnaMl  Bnpanr 


"  I  am  going  to  ride,  having  been  warned  not  to 
ride  in  a  particular  part  of  the  forest,  on  account  of 
the  ultra-politicians. 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  return  to  England, 
and  of  our  journal  ?  I  would  have  published  the 
two  plavs  in  it— two  or  three  scenes  per  number— 
and,  indeed,  aU  of  mine  in  it  If  you  went  to  Eng- 
land, I  would  do  so  still." 
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BYRON*  WORKS. 


LETTER  DXI. 


TO  aft.  KUBJLA.Y. 


"  Bmcbm,  Aufnt  10,  1SS1. 

"Ywr  conduct  to  Mr.  Moore  U  certainly  very 
handsome;  and  I  would  not  say  so  if  I  could  help 
it,  for  yon  are  not  at  present  by  any  means  in  my 
goodsraces. 

"  with  regard  to  additions,  ftc,  there  is  a  jour- 
nal which  1  kept  in  1814,  which  you  may  ask  him 
for ;  also  a  journal  which  you  must  get  from  Mrs. 
Leigh,  of  my  journey  in  tne  Alps,  which  contains 
all  the  germs  of  Manfred.  I  hare  also  kept  a  small 
diary  here  for  a  few  months  last  winter,  which  I 
would  send  you,  and  any  continuation.  Tou  would 
find  easv  access  to  all  my  papers  and  letters,  and  do 
not  neglect  thia  (in  case  of  accidents),  on  account  of 
the  mass  of  confusion  in  which  they  are ;  for  out  of 
that  chaos  of  papers  you  will  find  some  curious  ones 
of  mine  and  others,  if  not  lost  or  destroyed.  If 
circumstances,  however,  (which  is  almost  impos- 
sible,) made  me  ever  consent  to  a  publication  in  my 
lifetime,  you  would,  in  that  case,  I  suppose,  make 
Moore  some  advance,  in  proportion  to  the  likelihood 
or  non-likelihood  of  success.  Tou  are  both  sure  to 
survive  me,  however. 

<«  You  must  also  have  from  Mr.  Moore  the  cor- 
respondence between  me  and  Lady  Byron,  to  whom 
I  offered  the  sight  of  all  which  regards  herself  in 
these  papers.  This  is  important.  He  has  her 
letter,  and  a  copy  of  my  answer.  I  would  rather 
Moore  edited  me  than  another. 

"  I  sent  you  Valpy's  letter  to  decide  for  yourself, 
and  Stockdale's  to  amuse  you.  /am  always  loyal 
with  you,  as  I  was  in  Oaugnani*s  affair,  and  you 
with  me*— now  and  then. 

"  I  return  you  Moore's  letter,  which  is  very  credit- 
able to  him,  and  you,  and  me.       "  Tours,  ever." 


LETTER  DXII. 


TO  KB.  XUBBAY. 


tAig«tfit,ua. 

"  1  regret  that  Holmes  can't  or  won't  come :  it  is 
rather  shabby,  as  I  was  always  very  civil  and  punc- 
tual with  him.  But  he  is  but  one  *  *  more.  One 
meets  with  none  else  among  the  English. 

"  I  wait  the  proofs  of  the  MSS.  with  proper  im- 
patience. 

11  So  you  have  published,  or  mean  to  publish,  the 
new  Juans  ?  Arn't  you  afraid  of  the  Constitutional 
Assassination  of  Bridge  street  ?  When  first  I  saw 
the  name  of  Murray  i thought  it  had  been  yours ; 
but  was  solaced  by  seeing  that  your  synonyme  is  an 
attorney  and  tl.at  you  are  not  one  of  that  atrocious 


"  I  am  in  a  great  discomfort  about  the  probable 
war,  and  with  my  trustees  not  getting  me  out  of  the 
funis.  If  the  funds  break,  it  is  my  intention  to  go 
open  the  highway.  All  the  other  English  profes- 
sions are  at  present  so  ungentlemanly  by  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  follow  them,  that  open  robbing  is 
the  only  fair  resource  left  to  a  man  of  any  princi- 
ples ;  it  is  even  honest,  in  comparison,  by  being  un 
oisguised. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  to  say  that  you  had 
done  the  handsome  thing  by  Moore  and  the  Memo- 
randa. You  are  very  good  as  times  go,  and  would 
probably  be  still  better  but  for  the  'march  of 
events,'  (as  Napoleon  called  it,)  which  won't  permit 
any  body  to  be  better  than  they  should  be. 

"  Love  to  Oifford.    Believe  me,  ftc. 

"  P  8.  I  restore  Smith's  letter,  whom  thank  for 
his  rood  opinion.    Is  the  bust  by  Thorwaldsen  ar- 


LBTTER  DXIU. 


-n-wu.A^a.m 
"  Enelosed  are  the  two  acta  corrected.  Witkir 
gard  to  the  charges*  about  the  shipwreck,  I  thai 
that  I  told  both  you  and  Mr.  Hobhoase,  yon  *£. 
that  there  was  not  a  tingle  circumstance  of  it  m" 
taken  from  fact;  not,  indeed,  from  any  fays-is? 
wreck,  but  all  from  actual  facts  of  different  rob 
Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  of  n?  m. 
or  from  people  I  knew.  By-the-way,  much  of  & 
description  of  the  furniture,  in  canto  third,  is  taka 
from  TuUy't  Tripoli,  (pray  note  this,)  and  the  :* 
from  my  own  observation.  Remember,  It"? 
meant  to  conceal  this  at  all,  and  am  <rc!r  k* 
stated  it,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  pnfccc  s 
name  to  it.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to  soke  ttj 
statement,  do  so  in  your  own  way.  I  laugh  at  s~ 
charges,  convinced  that  no  writer  ever  borrj<% 
less,  or  made  his  materials  more  his  own.f  Mr- 
is  coincidence:  for  instance,  Lady  Morgaa  (2  : 
really  excellent  book,  I  assure  you  on  Italy,)  xj 
Venice  an  ocean  Rome :  I  have  the  very  same  «T~ 
sion  in  Foscari,  and  yet  you  know  that  thephf^ 
written  months  ago,  and  sent  to  England:  ty 
'  Italy'  I  received  only  on  the  16th  inst 

"  Your  friend,  like  the  public,  is  not  aware,  3* 
my  dramatic  simplicity  is  etuaumUy  Greek. J31 
I  must  continue  so ;  no  reform  ever  s ucc«c* Jj 
first.  I  admire  the  old  English  dramatist;  * 
this  is  quite  another  field,  and  hat  nothitt** 
with  theirs.  I  want  to  make  a  rtptlor  m* 
drama,  no  matter  whether  for  the  stage  or  i* 
which  is  not  my  object, — but  a  mental  theatre, 

"Toss- 

"  P.  8.  Can't  accept  your  courteous  offer. 


"FtarOtfardtadfcrWihfcfmi 
Y«a  fMi  ante*  am*  Am  m 

WfafcfafemfcidytoMro, 
MyM« 

•■  Bnmm  If  «  ■*•  do*  •*  ■*, 


■  Aad  H  m  lb*  optnioc  fn, 
▼«m  Mth  ft  beMrnh  Una ; 


MX  Man* 

-  But  now  tMr  afawt  b  neaifr  curt, 

And,  If  yen  mtf,  u  o»y  to  *■»% 
Mrktanr- 

" These   matters   must  be  wingd /*£ 
Douglas  Kinnaird.    He  is  my  trustee,  and  im* 
honor.    To  him  you  can  state  all  7^  "J^* 
reasons,  which  you  might  not  like  to  •»*jl.(- 
personally,  such  as,  « heavy  season'-*  M £»* , 


vere  criticisms,'  &c,  with  other  hints  l_- 
for  an  oration,  which  I  leave  Douglas,  ft* 
orator,  to  answer.  .  te ,  & 

'« You  can  also  state  them  more  ""ft^i,*. 
person,  as  between  you  and  ^^{.^"i^S  tt 
duce   some   smart  nostscripts,  whicn  w 
adorn  our  mutual  arcnives.  ^.thu 

I  am  sorry  for  the  Queen,  and  thati** 
you  are." 


e  oata  hid  uatmtd  u  «f  !*•*** 


LBTTBB8. 
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LBTTEBDXIY 

TO  MX.  XOOXB. 

"  Ranaaa,  A«fwt  94,  IB1. 

"  Fours  of  the  6th  only  yesterday,  whfle  I  had 
otters  of  the  8th  from  London.  Both  the  post 
latoble  into  our  letters  ?  Whatever  agreement  you 
Hake  with  Murray,  if  satisfactory  to  you,  must  be 
o  to  me.  There  need  be  no  scruple,  because, 
hough  I  used  sometimes  to  buffoon  to  myself, 
oving  a  quibble  as  well  as  the  barbarian  himself. 
Shakspeare,  to  wit)—*  that,  like  a  Spartan,  I  would 
ell  my  Ufe  as  dearly  as  possible'— it  never  was  my 
atention  to  turn  it  to  personal,  pecuniary  account, 
tut  to  bequeath  it  to  a  friend— yourself— in  the 
vent  of  survivorship.  I  anticipated  that  period, 
ecause  we  happened  to  meet,  and  I  urged  you  to 
sake  what  was  possible  now  by  it,  tor  reasons 
rhich  are  obvious.  It  has  been  no  possible  priva- 
ion  to  me,  and  therefore  does  not  require  the  ac- 
knowledgments you  mention.  So,  for  God's  sake, 
lon't  consider  it  like  *  *  *  * 

"  By-the-way-,  when  you  write  to  Lady  Morgan, 
rill  you  thank  her  for  her  handsome  speeches  in 
n  her  book  about  my  books  ?  I  do  not  know  her 
iddrese.  Her  work  is  fearless  and  excellent  on  the 
subject  of  Italy — pray  tell  her  so— and  I  know  the 
iountry.  I  wish  she  had  fallen  in  with  me,  I  could 
tave  told  her  a  thing  or  two  that  would  have  con- 
limed  her  positions. 

44 1  am  glad  that  you  are  satisfied  with  Murray, 
vho  seems  to  value  dead  lords  more  than  live  ones. 
;  have  just  sent  him  the  following  answer  to  a  pro- 
wsition  of  his  :— 

«  Per  Oifen!  and  far  Waldefnro,  S*. 

The  argument  of  the  above  is,  that  he  wanted  to 
stint  me  of  my  shrings,'  as  Lear  says— that  is  to 
tay,  not  to  propose  an  extravagant  price  for  an  ex- 
ravagant  poem,  as  is  becoming.  Pray  take  his  gui- 
leasbr  all  means — I  taught  nim  that.  He  made 
oe  a  filthy  offer  of  pounds  once,  but  I  told  him  that, 
ike  physicians,  poets  must  be  dealt  with  in  guineas, 
is  being  the  only  advantage  poets  could  have  in  the 
issociation  with  them,  as  votaries  of  Apollo.  I 
trite  to  you  in  a  hurry  and  bustle,  which  I  will  ex- 
xrand  in  my  next.  *'  Yours,  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Tou  mention  something,  of  an  attorney 
m  his  way  to  me  on  legal  business.  I  have  haa 
10  warning  of  such  an  apparition.  What  can  the 
ellow  want  ?  I  have  some  lawsuits  and  business, 
rat  have  not  heard  of  any  thing  to  put  me  to  the 
expense  of  a  travelling  lawyer.  They  do  enough, 
n  that  way  at  home. 

"  Ah,  poor  Queen !  but  perhaps  it  is  for  the  best, 
f  Herodotus's  anecdote  is  to  be  believed       *       * 

'*  Remember  me  to  any  friendly  Ancles  of  our 
autaal  acquaintance.  What  are  you  domg  ?  Here 
',  have  had  my  hands  full  of  tyrants  and  their 
-ictims.  There  never  teas  such  oppression,  even  in 
Ireland,  scarcely ! " 


LETTER  DXV. 

TO  MIL  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  AugaA  31, 1881. 

*'  1  have  received  the  Juans,  which  are  printed  so 
artlessly,  especially  the  fifth  canto,  as  to  be  dis- 
^aceful  to  me,  and  not  creditable  to  you.  It  really 
nust  be  gone  over  again  with  the  manuscript,  the 
xrors  are  so  gross j— words  added— changed— so  as 
o  make  cacophony  and  nonsense.  Tou  nave  been 
areless  of  this  poem  because  some  of  your  squad 
lon't  approve  of  it ;  but  I  tell  you  that  it  will  be 
ong  before  you  see  any  thing  half  so  good  as  poetry 
■  writing.    Upon  what  principle  have  you  omitted 


the  note  on  Bacon  and  Voltaire  ?  and  one  of  the 
concluding  stansas  sent  as  an  addition  ?— because  it 
ended,  I  suppose,  with— 


"  Now,  I  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not 
permit  any  human  being  to  take  such  liberties  with 
my  writings  because  I  am  absent.  I  desire  the 
omission  to  be  replaced  (except  the  stanza  on 
Semiramis) ,— particularly  the  stansa  upon  the 
Turkish  marriages ;  and  I  request  that  tne  whole 
be  carefully  gone  over  with  the  MS. 

"  I  never  saw  such  stuff  as  is  printed ;— GuZfeyaa 
instead  of  Gu/beyaz,  &c.  Are  you  aware  that 
Gulbeyas  is  a  real  name  and  the  other  nonsense  ? 
I  copied  the  cantos  out  carefully,  so  that  there  is  no 
excuse,  as  the  printer  read,  or  at  least  pmnts,  the 
MS.  of  the  plays  without  error. 

"  If  you  have  no  feeling  for  your  own  reputation, 
pray  have  some  little  for  mine.  I  have  read  over 
the  poem  carefully,  and  I  tell  you,  it  is  poetry, 
Tour  little  envious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say 
what  they  please :  time  will  show  that  I  am  not  in 
this  instance  mistaken. 

Desire  my  friend  Hobhouse  to  correct  the  press, 
especially  of  the  last  canto,  from  the  manuscript  as 
it  is.  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  out  of  one's  reason 
to  see  the  infernal  torture  of  words  from  the  orig- 
inal.   For  instance,  the  line— 

dfutrthdrifaymataa  Vaona  yobta  bar  dona   * 

And  pnriM  their  ibjdm^  a*.  , 

'  for  'precocious; '  and  this  lino, 


is  printed— 


Also 
stansa 


"  And  Ate  0$rmg  tttrtmt  c/M  to  aW  no  fcnjw. 


Now  do  turn  to  the  manuscript,  and 
wrote  such  a  line;  it  is  not  verse. 


if  I 


11  No  wonder  the  poem  should  fail,  (which,  how- 

er,  it  won't,  you  will  see,)  with  such  things  allowed 
to  creep  about  it.  Replace  what  is  omitted,  and  cor- 
rect what  is  so  shamefully  misprinted,  and  let  the 
poem  have  fair  play ;  ana  I  fear  nothing. 

"  I  see  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  a 
strong  itching  to  assail  me,  (see  the  review  of  *  The 
Etonian ; ')  let  it,  and  see  if  they  shan't  have 
enough  of  it.  I  do  not  allude  to  Gnfford,  who  has 
always  been  my  friend,  and  whom  I  do  not  consider 
as  responsible  for  the  articles  written  by  others. 

«  Tou  will  publish  the  plays  when  ready.  I  am 
in  such  a  humor  about  this  printing  of  lion  Juan 
so  inaccurately  that  I  must  close  this. 

"Tours. 

"  P.  S.  I  presume  that  you  have  not  lost  the 
stanza  to  which  I  allude  ?  It  was  sent  afterward : 
look  over  my  letters  and  find  it." 

•  •  ♦  •  e  e 


LETTER  DXVI.f 

TO  MB.  MURBAT. 

"  The  enclosed  letter  is  written  in  bad  humor,  but 
not  without  provocation.  However,  let  it  (that  is, 
the  bad  humor)  go  for  little ;  but  I  must  request 
your  serious  attention  to  the  abuses  of  the  printer, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted.  Tou 
forget  that  all  the  fools  in  London  (the  chief  pur- 
chasers of  your  publications)  will  condemn  in  me 
the  stupidity  of  your  printer.  For  instance,  in  the 
notes  to  canto  fifth,  '  the  Adriatic  shore  of  the  Bos 


•  CamctedlatUiadidDn. 

t  Witttealalaaenfckftaf  t*a  paoadtof  Mfe* 


V 
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BYRON'S  WO*K6. 


photos'  instead  of  the  Asiatic!  !     All  this  may  tout  difficulty  to  Don  Jos*  63 
teem  little  to  you,  so  fine  a  gentleman,  with  your  there  have  found  the  tend< 
ministerial  connexions,  but  it  is  serious  to  me,  who 
am  thousands  of  miles  off,  and  have  no  opportunity 
of  not  proving  myself  the  fool  tout  printer  makes 
me,  except  your  pleasure  and  leisure,  forsooth. 

"The  gods  prosper  you,  and  forgive  you,  fori 
can't." 


LETTER  DXVII. 


TO  MR.  MOOEB. 


*  •'Rnwiaa.Stpt.t.im. 

11  By  Mr.  Mawman,  [a  paymaster  in  the  corps,  in 
which  you  and  I  are  privates,)  I  yesterday  expedited 
to  your  address,  under  cover  one,  two  paper  books, 
containing  the  Gtoour-nal,  and  a  thing  or  two.  It 
won't  do — even  for  the  posthumous  public — but  ex- 
tracts from  it  may.  It  is  a  brief  and  faithful  chroni- 
cle of  a  month  or  so— parts  of  it  not  very  discreet, 
bnt  sufficiently  sincere.  Mr.  Mawman  saith  that  he 
will,  in  person  or  per  friend,  have  it  delivered  to  you 
In  your  Elysian  fields. 

44  If  you  have  got  the  new  Juans,  recollect  that 
there  are  some  very  gross  printer's  blunders,  partic- 
ularly in  the  fifth  canto, — such  as '  praise '  for '  pair ' 
—  'precarious'  for  'precocious'  —  'Adriatic  for 
4  Asiatic  •— -  case '  for «  chase ' — besides  gifts  of  addi- 
tional words  and  syllables,  which  make  but  a  ca- 
cophonous rbythmus.  Put  the  pen  through  the  said, 
as  I  would  mine  through  Murray's  cars  if  I  were 
along  side  of  him.  As  it  is,  I  have  sent  him  a  rat- 
tling letter,  as  abusive  as  possible.  Though  he  is 
publisher  to  the  «  Board  of  Longitude,*  he  is  in  no 
uaneer  of  discovering  it. 

"I  am  packing  for  Pisa — but  direct  ybur  letters 
here,  till  farther  notice. 

11  Yours  ever,  Ac." 

[One  of  the  "  paper  books  "  mentioned  in  this  let- 
ter as  intrusted  to  Mr.  Mawman  for  me,  contained 
a  portion,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages, 
of  a  prose  story,  relating  the  adventures  of  a  young 
Andalusian  nobleman,  which  had  been  begun  by  him, 
at  Venice,  in  1817,  of  which  the  following  it  an  ex- 
tract.— Moore.] 

"  A  few  hours  afterward  we  were  very  good  friends, 
said  a  few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Arragon,  with 
my  son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  I  did 
not  accompany  her  immediately,  having  been  in 
Arraffon  before,  but  was  to  join  tne  family  in  their 
Moorish  chateau  within  a  few  weeks. 

11  During  her  journey  I  received  a  very  affection' 
ate  letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  apprizing  me  of  the 
welfare  of  herself  and  my  son.  On  her  arrival  at 
the  chateau,  I  received  another  still  more  affection- 
ate, pressing  me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather  foolish 
terms,  to  join  her  immediately.  As  I  was  preparing 
to  set  out  from  Seville,  I  received  a  third— this  was 
from  her  father,  Don  Jose  di  Cardoso,  who  requested 
me,  in  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage. 
I  answered  him  with  equal  politeness,  that  I  would 
do  no  such  thing.  A  fourth  letter  arrived — it  was 
from  Donna  Josepha,  in  which  she  informed  me 
that  her  father's  letter  was  written  by  her  particular 
desire.  I  requested  the  reason  by  return  of  post- 
she  replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary  to  give 
any — bnt  that  she  was  an  injured  and  excellent 
woman.  I  then  inquired  why  sne  had  written  to  me 
the  two  preceding  affectionate  letters,  requesting 
me  to  come  to  Arragon.  She  answered,  that  was 
because  she  believed  me  out  of  my  senses— that, 
being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  had  only  to  set 
eut  on  this  journey  alone,  and  make  my  way  with- 


>'s,I*t* 
•t  of  wives  atft-i 
strait  waistcoat. 

I  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of  aftVetia 
but  a  reiteration  of  my  request  for  some  lights  upa 
the  subject.  I  was  answered  that  they  would  osh 
be  related  to  the  Inquisition.  In  the  nets  baa 
our  domestic  discrepancy  had  become  a  public  ton 
of  discussion ;  and  the  world,  which  always  seess 
justly,  not  only  in  Arragon  but  in  Andffcr*,  tea- 
mined  that  I  was  not  only  to  blame,  but  that  a 
Spain  could  produce  nobody  so  hlamfshlf.  Mt 
case  was  supposed  to  comprise  all  the  crime*  vtaa 
could,  and  several  which  could  not,  be  committti 
and  little  less  than  an  auto-da-fe  was  anbapstota 
the  result.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we  swabs* 
doned  by  our  friends  in  adversity— it  was  jest  tk 
reverse.  Mine  thronged  around  me  to  eoadeaa, 
advise,  and  console  me  with  their  disapprobsnoa.- 
They  told  me  all  that  was.  would,  or  cooU  fees* 
on  the  subject.  They  shook  their  headi-tiuy  ex- 
horted me—deplored  me,  with  tears  in  then  tm 
and— went  to  dinner." 


LETTER  DXVIH. 


TO  ML.  KVUUT. 


-SWM.Stfl.4BS. 

"  By  Saturday's  post,  I  sent  you  a  tew  i*i 
furibund  letter  upon  the  subject  of  the  prists^ 
blunders  in  Don  Juan.  I  must  solicit  your  amo- 
tion to  the  topic,  though  my  wrath  hats  sabsiw 
into  sullenness. 

Yesterday  I  received  Mr.  »  a  tool  f 

yours,  and  because  he  is  a  friend  of  sows;  *■»  tstfi 
more  than  I  would  do  in  an  Enghs*  case,  aotpt* 
those  whom  I  honor.  I  was  as  civil  at  I  «*** 
among  packages  even  to  the  very  chairs  and  ta»» 
for  I  am  going  to  Pisa  in  a  few  weeks,  and  *w 
sent  and  am  sending  off  my  chattels.  It  reP*J<7 
me  that,  my  books  and  every  thing  being  psaei ' 
could  not  send  you  a  few  things!  meant  far  «a; 


but  they  were  aft  sealed  and  haggaged,  sou  » ■** 
made  it  a  month's  work  to  get  at  them  aft*  * 
gave  him  an  envelope,  with  tne  Italian  scrap  it  A. 
alluded  to  in  my  Gilchrist  defence.  HobhowjJ1 
make  it  out  for  you,  and  it  will  make  roe  tag* 
and  him  too,  the  spelling  particularly.  The  '**+ 
cam*,'  of  whom  they  call  me  the  *  Capo,'  («  day 
mean  *  Americans,  which  is  the  name  {?*& a 
Romaona  to  a  part  of  the  Carbonari;  that  is  toaj. 
to  the  popular  part,  the  troope  of  the  Carbaaev- 
They  are  originally  a  society  of  hunters  mtheiw 
est,  who  took  the  name  of  Americans,  but  at  Pf 
ent  comprise  some  thousands,  &c ;  but  I  ihail  ■* 
you  farther  into  the  secret,  which  mar  be  P*^f ' 
pated  with  the  post  masters.  Why  the?  tivsp 
me  their  chief,  I  know  not:  their  cbko  aiti* 
•  Legion,  being  many.'  However,  it  is  *  r^t 
more  honor  than  profit,  for,  now  that  they  are  pa* 
secuted,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  aid  them;  a*1** 
have  done,  as  far  as  my  means  would  permit.  ib<9 
will  rise  again  some  day,  for  these  fools  of  ntefT 
eminent  are  blundering :  they  actually  *****  ™JJ 
nothing,  for  they  have  arrested  and  bsniihfs  *»7 
of  their  own  party,  and  let  others  escape  who***1 
their  friends. 

"  What  think'st  thou  of  Greece?  ^ 

"  Address  to  me  here  as  usual,  till  J***** 
ther  from  me.  w    , 

"  By  Mawman  I  have  sent  a  Journal  **Jj 
but  it  won't  do  for  the  public,— at  least  s  p***^ 
of  it  won't ;— parte  may.  m^tmm 

"  I  read  over  the  Juans,  which  are  at^L^ 
Your  squad  are  quite  wrong ;  and  so  yon  «* 


'  Anumjmoaikttarwfafcfcfaatadnorivad,* 


**•»» 
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,y-and-by.  I  legist  that  1 do  sat  go  on  with  it,  tar 
had  all  the  plan  for  several  cantos,  and  different 
ountries  and  dines.  Ton  soy  nothing  of  the  note 
enclosed  to  yon,  which  will  explain  why  I  agreed 
o  discontinue  it,  (at  Madame  Guicoioli's  request ;) 
ut  you  are  so  grand,  and  sublime,  and  occupied, 
hat  one  would  think,  instead  of  publishing  for 
the  Board  of  Longitude,'  that  you  were  trying  to 
iscorer  it. 

"  Let  me  hear  that  Giflbrd  is  better.    He  can't  be 
pared  either  by  you  or  me." 


LETTER  DXIX. 


TO  MB.  KVBBAY. 


1.13,18*1. 

"By  Tuesday's  post,  I  forwarded,  in  three  pack- 
ti,  the  drama  of  Cain  in  three  acts,  of  which  I  re- 
aest  the  acknowledgment  when  arrived.  To  the 
LSt  speech  of  Eve,  in  the  last  act,  (i.  e.  where  she 
irses  Cain,)  add  these  three  lines  to  the  conclud- 
ig  ones — 

••  May  the  gnat  wither  from  thy  foot  I  lbs  wood* 
Deny  due  abater  I  earth  a  home  I  the  duat 
AfAftt  tbaKinhfcUjbtl  andHaawoberGodl 

"  There's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  imprecation  fbr  you, 
hen  joined  to  the  lines  already  sent,  as  you  may 
ish  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  business. — 
ut  don't  forget  the  addition  of  the  above  three 
lies,  which  are  clinchers  to  Eve's  speech. 
"  Let  me  know  what  Gilford  thinks,  (if  the  play 
rrives  in  safety;)  for  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the 
iece,  as  poetry ;  it  is  in  my  gay  metaphysical  style, 
ad  in  the  Manfred  line. 

"  You  must  at  least  commend  my  faculty  and  va- 
ety,  when  you  consider  what  I  have  done  within 
le  last  fifteen  months,  with  my  head,  too,  full  of 
ther  and  of  mundane  matters.  But  no  doubt  you 
ill  avoid  saying  any  good  of  it,  for  fear  I  should 
use  the  price  upon  you :  that's  right :  stick  to  bu- 
ll ess.  Let  me  Know  what  your  other  ragamuffins 
e  writing,  for  I  suppose  you  don't  like  starting  too 
any  of  your  vagabonds  at  once.  You  may  give 
lem  the  start  for  any  thing  I  care. 
"  Why  don't  you  publish  my  Pulci— the  very  best 
ling  I  ever  wrote, — with  the  Italian  to  it  ?  I  wish 
was  alongside  of  you  ;  nothing  is  ever  done  in  a 
ian's  absence;  every  body  runs  Sounter,  because 
ley  can.  If  ever  I  do  return  to  England,  (which 
shan't,  though,)  I  will  write  a  poem  to  which 
English  Bards,'  &c,  shall  be  new  milk,  in  com- 
urison.  Your  present  literary  world  of  mounte- 
mks  stand  in  need  of  such  an  Avatar.  But  I  am 
ot  yet  quite  bilious  enough :  a  season  or  two  more, 
id  a  provocation  or  two,  will  wind  me  up  to  the 
Dint,  and  then  have  at  the  whole  set ! 
"  I  have  no  patience  with  the  sort  of  trash  you 
;nd  me  out  by  way  of  books ;  except  Scott's  nov- 
is,  and  three  or  four  other  things,  I  never  saw  such 
ork,  or  works.  Campbell  is  lecturing-— Moore 
Iling— Southey  twaddling-rWordsworth  drivelling 
•Coleridge  muddling—*  *  piddling— Bowles  quie- 
ting, squabbling,  and  snivelling.  *  +  will  do,  if  he 
Mrt  cant  too  much,  nor  imitate  Southey ;  the  fel- 
iw  has  poesy  in  him ;  but  he  is  envious  and  unhap- 
r,  as  all  the  envious  are.  Still  he  is  among  the 
est  of  the  day.  Barry  Cornwall  will  do  better  by- 
ad-by,  I  dare  say,  if  he  don't  get  spoiled  by  green 
;a,  and  the  praises  of  Pentonville  and  Paradise- 
>w.  The  pity  of  these  men  is,  that  they  never 
ved  in  high  life,  nor  in  solitude :  there  is  no  medi- 
al for  the  knowledge  of  the  busy  or  the  still  world. 
f  admitted  into  high  life  for  a  season,  it  is  merely 
s  spectators — they  form  no  part  of  the  mechanism 
lereof.  Now,  Moore  and  t,  the  one  by  circum- 
tances,  and  the  other  by  birth,  happened  to  be  free 


of  the  corporation,  and  to  have  entered  into  its 
pulses  and  passions,  quorum  parte*  fuimus.  Both 
of  us  have  learned  by  this  much  which  nothing  else 
could  have  taught  us.  "  Yours. 

"  P.  S.  I  saw  one  of  your  brethren,  another  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  of  Grub  street,  the  other  day, 
Mawman  the  Great,  by  whom  I  sent  due  homage  to 
your  imperial  self.  To-morrow's  post  may  perhaps 
bring  a  letter  from  you,  but  yon  are  the  most  un- 
grateful and  ungracious  of  correspondents.  But 
there  is  some  excuse  for  you,  with  your  perpetual 
levee  of  politicians,  parsons,  scribblers,  and  loun- 
gers. Some  day  I  will  give  you  a  poetical  catalogu* 
of  them.*' 


LETTER  DXX. 


TO  MS.  MOOBS. 


«.1T,IS2L 

11  The  enclosed  lines,*  as  you  will  directly  per- 
ceive, are  written  by  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Bowles.  Of 
course  it  is  for  him  to  deny  them  if  they  are  not. 

"  Believe  me  yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  Can  you  forgive  this  ?  It  is  only  a  reply 
to  your  lines  against  my  Italians.  Of  course  I  will 
stand  by  my  lines  against  all  men ;  but  it  is  heart- 
breaking to  see  such  things  in  a  people  as  the  re- 
ception of  that  unredeemed  ******  in  an  op- 
pressed country.  Tour  apotheosis  is  now  reduced  to 
a  level  with  his  welcome,  and  their  gratitude  to 
Grattan  is  cancelled  by  their  atrocious  adulation  of 
this,  &c,  &c,  &c." 


LETTER  DXXI. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

"Ravenna,  Sept.  IS,  ISO. 

"  I  am  in  all  the  sweat,  dust,  and  blasphemy  of  a 
universal  packing  of  all  my  things,  furniture,  &c, 
for  Pisa,  whither  I  go  for  the  winter.  The  cause 
has  been  the  exile  of  all  my  fellow  Carbonies,  and, 
among  them,  of  the  whole  family  of  Madame  G., 
who,  you  know,  was  divorced  from  her  husband  last 
week,  *  on  account  of  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  parish/ 
and  who  is  obliged  to  join  her  father  and  relatives, 
now  in  exile  there,  to  avoid  being  shut  up  in  a  mo- 
nastery, because  the  Pope's  decree  of  separation  re- 
quired her  to  reside  in  casa  paterna,  or  else,  for 
decorum's  sake,  in  a  convent.  As  I  could  not  say, 
with  Hamlet,  '  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,'  I  am  prepar- 
ing to  follow  them. 

"  It  is  awful  work,  this  love,  and  prevents  all  a 
man's  projects  of  good  or  glory.  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Greece  lately  (as  every  thing  seems  up  here)  with 
her  brother,  who  is  a  very  fine,  brave  fellow,  (I  have 
seen  him  put  to  the  proof,)  and  wild  about  liberty. 
But  the  tears  of  a  woman  who  has  left  a  husband 
for  a  man,  and  the  weakness  of  one's  own  heart, 
are  paramount  to  these  projects,  and  I  can  hardly 
indulge  them. 

11  We  were  divided  in  choice  between  Switzerland 
and  Tuscany,  and  I  give  my  vote  for  Pisa,  as  nearer 
the  Mediterranean,  which  I  love  for  the  sake  of  the 
shores  which  it  washes  and  for  my  young  recollec- 
tions of  1809.  Switzerland  is  a  cursed,  selfish, 
swinish  country  of  brutes,  placed  in  the  most  ro- 
mantic region  of  the  world.    I  never  could  bear  the 


•  "  Tba  Irbfa  Antcr,"  Poeme,  p.  873.  In  thfa  copy,  the  fottevfag  mm 
toon  (taken  from  a  letter  of  Curran,  tn  the  ebfe  Ldo  of  U»t  true  liWuaaa 
by  hja  eon)  b  prefixed  aa  a  motto  to  the  poem— "  Aad  lariaad,  Ska  a  baa* 
tndoed  elephant,  kneeling  to  receive  the  paltry  rider."— UOtr  «/  Cmrmm 
Ity,  voL  S.,  p.  8BS.  At  the  end  of  too  wa«a  oi*  titan  veids :("  SJgnwfc 
W.  L.B"  •,  M.  A.,  aDd  wtk<«  wfca  a  vfaw  w  a  Bln*>i)oafcw- Miora. 
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BYEOH**  WORKS. 


•nhabrtanta,  end  still  less  their  Engbeh  visitors ;  for 
which  reason,  after  writing  for  some  information 
about  houses,  upon  hearing  that  there  was  a  colony 
of  English  all  over  the  cantons  of  Genera,  Ac.,  I 
Immediately  gave  np  the  thought,  and  persuaded 
the  Gambas  to  do  the  same. 

"  By  last  post  I  sent  you  '  the  Irish  Avatar,'— 
what  think  you?  The  last  line— *  a  name  never 
spoke  but  with  curses  or  jeers  '—must  run  either 

*  a  name  only  uttered  with  curses  or  jeers,'  or  '  a 
wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  or  jeers.'  Be* 
cam  as  Aw,  *  spoke '  is  not  grammar,  except  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
say  *  a  name  spoken,'  for  mentioned.  I  have  some 
doubts,  too,  about  '  repay,' — *  and  for  murder  repay 
with  a  shout  and  a  smile.'  Should  it  not  be,  '  and 
for  murder  repay  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile/  or 
'  reward  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile  ? ' 

"  So,  pray  put  your  poetical  pen  through  the  MS. 
and  take  the  least  bad  of  the  emendations.  Also, 
if  there  be  any  farther  breaking  of  Priscian's  head, 
will  you  apply  a  plaster  ?  I  wrote  in  the  greatest 
hurry  and  fury,  and  sent  it  to  you  the  day  after ;  so, 
doubtless,  there  will  be  some  awful  constructions, 
and  a  rather  lawless  conception  of  rhythmus. 

"  With  respect  to  what  Anna  Seward  calls  '  the 
liberty  of  transcript,' — when  complaining  of  Miss 
Matilda  Muggleton,  the  accomplished  daughter  of 
a  choral  vicar  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  who  had 
abused  the  said  '  liberty  of  transcript,'  by  inserting 
in  the  Malvern  Mercury,  Miss  Seward's  *  Elegy  on 
the  South  Pole,'  as  her  own  production,  with  her 
own  signature,  two  years  after  having  taken  a  copy, 
by  permission  of  the  authoress— with  regard,  I  say, 
to  the  *  liberty  of  transciipt,'  I  by  no  means  oppose 
an  occasional  copy  to  the  benevolent  few,  provided 
it  does  not  degenerate  into  such  licentiousness  of 
verb  and  noun  as  may  tend  to  '  disparage  my  parts 
of  speech*  by  the  carelessness  of  the  transcnbblers. 

"I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  danger  of  the 
'King's  Press  being  abmed'  upon  the  occasion,  if 
the  publishers  of  journals  have  any  regard  for  their 
remaining  liberty  of  per*  n.  It  is  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  invective  as  ever  put  publisher  in  the  way  to 
♦Botany.'  Therefore,  if  they  meddle  with  it,  it  is 
st  their  peril.  As  for  myself,  I  will  answer  any 
jontleman— though   I  hy  no   means   recognize  a 

*  right  of  search '  into  an  unpublished  production 
ana  unavowed  poem.  The  same  applies  to  things 
published  $dns  consent.  I  hope  you  like,  at  least, 
the  concluding  lines  of  the ] ocmt 

" What  arc  you  doing,  rnd  where  are  you?  in 
England  ?  Nad  Murray— nail  him  to  his  own  coun- 
ter, till  he  shells  out  the  thirteen*.  Since  I  wrote 
to  you,  I  have  sent  him  another  tragedy—'  Cain ' 
by  name— making  three  in  MS.  now  in  his  hands, 
or  in  the  printer's.  It  is  in  the  Manfred,  metaphys- 
ical style,  and  full  of  some  Titanic  declamation ; — 
Lucifer  being  one  of  the  dram.  pers.  who  takes 
Cain  a  voyage  among  the  stars,  and,  afterwards, 
to  'Hades,'  where  he  shows  the  phantoms  of  a 
former  world,  and  its  inhabitants.  I  have  gone 
upon  the  notion  of  Cuvier,  that  the  world  has  been 
destroyed  three  or  four  tinw  s,  and  was  inhabited  by 
mammoths,  behemoths,  and  what  not*,  but  not  by 
man  till  the  Mosaic  period,  as,  indeed,  is  proved  by 
the  strata  of  bones  tound ; — those  of  all  unknown 
animals,  and  known,  being  dug  out,  but  none  of 
mankind.  I  have,  therefore,  supposed  Cain  to  be 
shown,  in  the  rational  Preadamites,  being  endowed 
with  a  higher  intelligence  than  man,  but  totally 
unlike  him  in  form,  and  with  much  greater  strength 
of  mind  and  person.  You  may  suppose  the  small 
talk  which  takes  place  between  him  and  Lucifer 
upon  these  matters  is  not  quite  canonical. 

41  The  consequence  is,  that  Cain  comes  back  and 
kills  Abel  in  a  fit  of  dissatisfaction,  partly  with  the 
politics  of  Paradise,  which  had  driven  them  all  out 
of  it,  and  partly  because  (as  it  is  written  in  Genesis) 
Abel's  sacrifice  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Dei- 
ty.   I  trust  that  the  Rhapsody  has  arrived— it  is  in 


I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Get  me  twenty  copies 
of  the  whole  carefully  and  privately  printed  oft,  as 
your  lines  were  on  the  Naples  afrair.  Send  me  s&>, 
and  distribute  the  rest  according  to  you  own  plea- 
sure. 

"  I  am  in  a  fine  vein,  '  so  full  of  pastime  and  prod- 
igality ! ' — So,  here's  to  your  health  in  a  glass  rf 
grog.  Pray  write,  that  I  may  know  by  return  of 
post — address  to  me  at  Pisa.  The  gods  give  you 
joy! 

M  Where  are  you  ?  in  Paris  ?  Let  us  hear.  Tea 
will  take  care  that  there  be  no  printer's  name,  as* 
author's,  as  in  the  Naples  stanzas,  at  least  for  the 
present* 


LETTER  DXXIU. 

TO  MS.  MURBAY. 


three  acta,  and  entitled  •  A  Mystery,' 
the  former  Christian  custom,  and  in  ho 
it  probably  will  remain  to  the  reader. 

♦«  Yours,  aW 


LETTER  DXXIL 

TO  BTJ 


"  After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  concluding  witi 
'His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied.' 
will  it  please  you  to  cause  the  printer  to  insert  the 
following  *  Addenda,'  which  I  dreamed  of  during 
to-day's  1 ' 


"  You  need  not  send  '  the  Blues,'  which  is  a  1 
buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publication.* 

"  The  papers  to  which  I  allude,  in  case  of  k 
vorship,  are  collections  of  letters,  &c,  since  I  was 
sixteen  years  old,  contained  in  the  trunks  in  the 
core  of  Mr.  Hobhouse.    This  collection  is  at  least 
doubled  by  those  I  have  now  here,  all  received  since 
my  last  ostracism.    To  these  I  should  wish  tLe 
editor  to  have  access,  not  for  the  purpose  of  asmsy 
confidences,  nor  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  emu- 
spondents  living,  nor  the  memories  of  the  dead; 
but  there  are  things  which  would  do  neither,  that  I 
have  left  unnoticed  or  unexplained,  and  which  (like 
all  such  things)  time  only  can  permit  to  be  noticed 
or  explained,  though  some  are  to  my  credit.    TV 
task  will  of  course  require  delicacy ;  but  that  wiH 
not  be  wanting,  if  Moore  and  Hobhouse  survive  me, 
and,  I  may  add,  yourself;  and  that  you  may  all 
three  do  so  is,  I  assure  you,  my  very  sincere  wist. 
I  am  not  sure  that  long  life  is  desirable  for  one  of 
rav  temper  and  constitutional  depressions  of  spirits, 
which  of  course  I  suppress  in  society ;  but  which 
breaks  out  when  alone,  and  in  my  writings,  in  spits 
of  myself.    It  has  been  deepened,  perhaps,  by  zoom 
long-past  events,  (I  do  not  allude  to  my  marrisfc, 
Ac. — on  the  contrary,  that  raised  them  by  thescr- 
secution  giving  a  fillip  to  my  spirits ;)  but  I  call  it 
constitutional,  as  I  have  reason  to  think  it.    To* 
know,  or  you  do  not  know,  that  my  maternal  graac- 
father,  (a  very  clever  man,  and  amiable,  I  am  ?oMJ 
was  strongly  suspected  of  suicide,  (he  was  foead 
drowned  in  the  Avon  at  Bath,)  and  that  aaotbe: 
yerv  near  relative  of  the  same  branch  took  poise*. 
ana  was  merely  saved  by  antidotes.    For  the  fint  A 
these  events  there  was  no  apparent  cause,  as  he  w 
rich,  respected,  and  of  considerable  intellect**!  «• 
sources,  hardly  forty  years  of  age,  and  not  it  is 
addictea  to  any  unhinging  vice.     It  was,  hovrf** 


'•Mhwiptsm, 


_J' 
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rat  a  strong  suspidian,  owing  to  the  manner  of  big 
Loath  and  nis  melancholy  temper.  The  second  had 
i  cause,  but  it  doe*  not  become  me  to  touch  upon 
t:  it  happened  when  I  was  far  too  young  to  be 
ivrare  of  it,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  till  after  the 
leath  of  that  relative,  many  yean  afterward.  I 
hink,  then,  that  I  may  call  this  dejection  constitu- 
icnal.  I  had  always  been  told  that  I  resembled 
aore  my  maternal  grandfather  than  any  of  my 
other's  family— that  is,  in  the  gloomier  part  of  his 
emper,  for  he  was  what  you  call  a  good-natured 
aan,  and  I  am  not. 

44  The  journal  here  I  sent  to  Moore  the  other  day ; 
tut  as  it  is  a  mere  diary,  only  parts  of  it  would  ever 
Lo  for  publication.  The  other  journal  of  the  tour 
a  18  lo,  I  should  think  Augusta  might  let  you  have 
k  copy  of. 

"lam  much  mortified  that  Gifford  don't  take  to 
ay  new  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite 
o  the  English  drama  as  one  thing  can  be  to  an- 
other ;  but  I  hare  a  notion  that,  if  understood,  their 
rill  in  time  find  favor  (though  not  on  the  stage) 
rith  the  reader.  The  simplicity  of  plot  is  inten- 
ional,  and  the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  as  also  the 
compression  of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe 
situations.  What  I  seek  to  show  in  *  the  Foscaris 
s  the  suppressed  passions,  rather  than  the  rant  of 
.he  present  day.    For  that  matter— 

•Nay.iTihoaltiMMih, 
H  mm  m  veil  m  thou'— 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  in 
ny  younger  productions, — not  dramatic  ones,  to  be 
ture.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  mortified  that 
jKfford  don't  like  them ;  but  I  see  no  remedy,  our 
lotions  on  that  subject  being  so  different.  How  is 
le? — well,  I  hope;— let  me  know.  I  regret  his 
Lemur  the  more  that  he  has  been  always  my  grand 
>atron,  and  I  know  no  praise  which  would  compen- 
sate me  in  my  own  mind  for  his  censure.  I  do  not 
nind  Reviews,  as  I  can  work  them  at  their  own 
veapons.  "  Yours,  &c" 

"Address  to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am  going, 
rhe  reason  is,  that  all  my  Italian  friends  here  have 
>een  exiled,  and  are  met  there  for  the  present,  and 
*  go  to  join  them,  as  agreed  upon,  for  the  winter/' 


LETTER  DXXIV. 


TO  MX.  MTOBAY. 


h.m.mu. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  our  late  correspond- 
nee,  and  wish  to  propose  to  you  the  following 
jticles  for  our  future : 

"  lstly.  That  you  shall  write  to  me  of  yourself, 
f  the  health,  wealth,  and  welfare  of  all  friends ;  but 
-f  me  f  quoad  me)  little  or  nothing. 

"2dly.  That  you  shall  send  me  soda-powders, 
ooth-powder,  tooth-brushes,  or  any  such  anti- 
idontalgic  or  chemical  articles,  as  heretofore,  '  ad 
ibitum,    upon  being  reimbursed  for  the  same. 

44  3dly.  That  you  shall  not  send  me  any  modern, 
»r  (as  they  are  called)  new  publications,  ui  English 
whatsoever,  save  and  excepting  any  writing,  prose  or 
erse,  of  (or  reasonably  presumed  to  be  of)  Walter 
icott,  Crabbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Gifford, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Irving,  (the  American,)  Hon,  Wil- 
on,  (the  Isle  of  Palms  man,)  or  any  especial  single 
rork  of  fancy  which  is  thought  to  be  of  considera- 
te merit ;  voyage*  and  Travels,  provided  that  they 
xe  neither  m  Greece,  Spam,  Asia  Minor,  Albania, 
tor  Italy,  wQl  be  welcome.  Having  travelled  the 
tountries  mentioned,  I  know  that  what  is  said  of 
hem  can  convey  nothing  farther  which  I  desire  to 
enow  about  them.— No  other  English  works  what- 
soever. 

44  4thly.    That  you  send  ma  no  periodical  works 

m 


whatsoever— no  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  M 
nor  anv  review,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  Engl 
or  foreign,  of  any  description. 

"5thly.  That  you  send  me  no  opinions  whatso 
ever,  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  yourself,  or 
your  friends,  or  others,  concerning  any  work,  or 
works,  of  mine,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

"  6thly.  That  all  negotiations  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness between  you  and  me  pass  through  the  medium 
of  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  my  mend  and  trus- 
tee, or  Mr.  Hobhouse,  as  4  Alter  ego,'  and  tanta 
mount  to  myself  during  my  absence— or  presence. 

44  Some  of  these  propositions  may  at  first  seem 
strange,  but  they  are  founded.  The  quantity  of 
trash  I  have  received  as  books  is  incalculable,  and 
neither  amused  nor  instructed.  Reviews  and  mag- 
azines are  at  the  best  but  ephemeral  and  superficial 
reading  .*— «Ao  thinks  of  the  grand  article  of  last 
year  in  any  given  Review  t  In  the  next  place.*  if 
they  regard  myself,  they  tend  to  increase  egotism. 
If  favorable,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  praise  elates, 
and  if  unfavorable,  that  the  abuse  irritates.  The 
latter  may  conduct  me  to  inflict  a  species  of  satire^ 
which  would  neither  do  good  to  you  nor  to  your 
friends :  they  may  smile  now,  and  so  may  you*;  but 
if  I  took  you  all  in  hand,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
cut  vou  up  like  gourds.  I  did  as  much  by  as  pow- 
erful people  at  nineteen  years  old,  and  I  know  little 
as  yet,  in  three-and-thirty,  which  should  prevent 
me  from  making  all  your  ribs  gridirons  for  your 
hearts,  if  such  were  my  propensity:  but  it  is  not; 
therefore  let  me  hear  none  of  your  provocations. 
If  any  thing  occurs  so  very  gross  as  to  require  my 
notice,  I  shall  hear  of  it  from  my  legal  friends.  For 
the  rest,  I  merely  request  to  be  left  in  ignorance. 

"  The  same  applies  to  opinions,  good,  bad,  or  *»• 
different,  ot  persons  in  conversation  or  correspond- 
ence. These  do  not  interrupt,  but  they  soil,  the 
current  of  my  mind.  I  am  sensitive  enough,  but 
not  till  I  am  troubled;  and  here  I  am  beyond  the 
touch  of  the  short  arms  of  literary  England,  except 
the  few  feelers  of  the  polypus  that  crawl  over  the 
channels  in  the  way  of  extract. 

41  All  these  precautions  in  England  would  be  use- 
less ;  the  libeller  or  the  flatterer  would  there  reach 
me  in  spite  of  all ;  but  in  Italy  we  know  little  of 
literary  England,  and  think  less,  except  what 
reaches  us  through  some  garbled  and  brief  extract 
in  some  miserable  gazette.  For  two  years  (except- 
ing two  or  three  articles  cut  out  and  sent  to  you  oy 
the  post)  I  never  read  a  newspaper  which  was  not 
forced  upon  me  by  some  accident,  and  know,  upon 
the  whole,  as  little  of  England  as  you  do  of  Italy, 
and  God  knows  that  is  little  enough,  with  all  your 
travels,  &c,  &c,  &c.  The  English  travellers  know 
Italy  as  you  know  Guernsey :  how  much  is  thatt 

"If  any  thing  occurs  so  violently  cross  or  person* 
al  as  requires  notice,  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  will  let 
me  know;  but  of  praise,  I  desire  to  hear  nothing. 

44  You  will  say,  •  to  what  tends  all  this  ? '  I  will 
answer  that  ; — to  keep  my  mind  free  and  unbiased 
by  all  paltry  and  personal  irritabilities  of  praise  or 
censure — to  let  my  genius  take  its  natural  direction, 
while  my  feelings  are  like  the  dead,  who  know 
nothing  and  feel  nothing  of  all  or  aught  that  is 
said  or  done  in  their  regard. 

44  If  you  can  observe  these  conditions,  you  will 
spare  yourself  and  others  some  pain ;  let  me  not  be 
worked  upon  to  rise  up  ;  for  if  I  do.  it  will  not  be 
for  a  little.  If  you  eannot  observe  these  conditions, 
we  shall  cease  to  be  correspondents,— but  not 
friends,  for  I  shall  always  be  yours  and  ever  truly, 

•'Btbok. 

44  P.  S.  I  have  taken  these  resolutions,  not  from 
any  irritation  against  you  or  yours,  but  simply  upon 
reflection  that  all  leading,  either  praise  or  censure, 
of  myself  has  done  me  harm.  When  I  was  in 
Switzerland  and  Greece,  I  was  out  of  the  way  of 
hearing  either,  and  how  I  wrote  there/— in  Italy  ) 
am  out  of  the  way  of  it  too ;  but  latterly,  partly 
through  my  fault,  and  partly  through  your  kindness 
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in  wishing  to  send  me  the  newett  and  moat  periods- 
eel  publications,  I  have  had  a  crowd  of  Reviews, 
Ac,  thrust  upon  me,  which  have  bored  me  with 
their  jargon,  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  taken  off 
my  attention  from  greater  objects.  You  have  also 
sent  me  a  parcel  of  trash  of  poetrv,  for  no  reason 
that  I  can  conceive,  unless  to  provoke  me  to  write 
a  new  *  English  Bards.'  Now  this  I  wish  to  avoid : 
for  if  ever  I  do,  it  will  be  a  strong  production ;  and 
I  desire  peace  as  long  as  the  fools  will  keep  their 
i.  out  of  my  way." 


LETTER  DXXV. 

TO  KB.  XOOBS. 

-■iys»iiiit7,18g. 

"  It  was  not  Murray's  fault.  I  did  not  send  the 
M8.  overture,  but  I  send  it  now,*  and  it  may  be 
restored ;— or,  at  any  rate,  you  may  keep  the  orig- 
inal, and  give  any  copies  you  please.  I  send  it,  as 
written,  and  as  I  read  it  to  you— I  hare  no  other 
copy. 

"  By  last  week's  two  posts,  in  two  packets,  I  sent 
to  your  address,  at  Pans,  a  longish  poem  upon  the 
late  Irishism  of  tout  countrymen  in  their  reception 
of  •  •  *.  Pray,  nave  you  received  it  ?  It  is  in  •  the 
high  Roman  fashion,'  and  full  of  ferocious  fantasy. 
As  you  could  not  well  take  up  the  matter  with 
Paddy,  (being  of  the  same  nest,)  I  have;— but  I 
hope  still  that  I  have  done  justice  to  his  great  men 
ana  his  pood  heart.  As  for  ♦♦♦,  you  will  find  it 
laid  on  with  a  trowel.  I  delight  in  your  '  fact  his- 
torical '—if  it  a  fact  ?  "  Tours,  arc 

*'  P.  8.  You  have  not  answered  me  about  Schlegel 
—why  not  ?  Address  to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am 
going,  to  join  the  exiles — a  pretty  numerous  body, 
at  present.  Let  me  hear  how  you  are,  and  what 
you  mean  to  do.  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  re- 
crossing  the  Alps  ?  If  the  G.  Rex  marries  again, 
let  him  not  want  an  Epithalamium — suppose  a 
joint  concern  of  you  and  me,  like  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins ! " 


LETTER  DXXVI. 


TO  MIL  MUBJLAY. 


"I  add  another  cover  to  request  you  to  ask 
Moore  to  obtain  (if  possible)  my  letters  to  the  late 
Lady  Melbourne  from  Lady  Cowper.  They  are 
very  numerous,  and  ought  to  hpve  been  restored 
long  ago,  as  I  was  ready  to  give  back  Lady  Mel- 
bourne s  in  exchange.  These  latter  are  m  Mr. 
Hobhousc's  custody  with  my  other  papers,  and 
shall  be  punctually  restored  if  required.  I  did  not 
choose  before  to  apply  to  Lady  Cowper,  as  her 
mother's  death  naturally  kept  me  from  intruding 
upon  her  feelings  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Some  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is  essential 
that  I  should  have  my  own  epistles.  Thev  are 
essential  as  confirming  that  part  of  the  'Mem- 
oranda' which  refers  to  the  two  periods  (1912  and 
1814)  when  my  marriage  with  her  neice  was  in  con- 
templation, and  will  tend  to  show  what  my  real 
views  and  feelings  were  upon  that  subject. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed ;  the  '  fourteen  years '  f 
will  hardly  elapse  without  some  mortality  among  us : 


•  TV  Unm  "  Oh  Wcflutftoo,"  Dm  Jmn,  canto  la.,  ovum  L,  **., 
wfcfch  I  had  ouojoJ  in  their  orlflaoJ  pboa  at  *»  opmtaf  of  On  thwd  «*■■•, 
■ad  took  for  (rooted  that  the?  had  been  aupproml  bf  h»  pHUWwr.— Afepr*. 

t  Bo  bore  alladei  to  a  poorinff  remark  in  ooo  of  Mr.  Murray'*  fettera, 
feat,  mUb  lontaMpt  «  Mcmunnda  "  won  oot  to  bo  pubnabod  to  Wa  Bft> 
•no,  tho  own  bow  paid  for  dw  work,  SUNK.,  would,  moat  probably,  npoa  a 
MMiWi  catculadoa  of  aurvfrgnaip.  ammut  u.Jnotel/  w  do  kw  Swot 


H  it  a-  long  lens*  of  fife  to  speeds**  i 


&w* 
calculation  will  not  be  in  so  much  eera,  at  t» 
'anrosie'  will  sink  before  that  time,  and 'the  »waa 
of  flesh '  be  withered  previously  to  you  bear » 
long  out  of  a  return, 

"  I  also  wish  to  give  yon  a  hint  or  two,  (a  m 
have  really  behaved  very  handsomely  to  Mow  n 
the  business,  and  are  a  fine  fellow  m  your  liaMfe 
your  advantage.  If  by  your  own  manageawit  «a 
can  extract  any  of  my  epistles  from  Lady  — 
(»•••••  »f)  they  naight  be  close  awe 
collection,  (sinking  of  course  the  nosuf,  and  & 
ntcA  curumttancm  as  might  hurt  fc'way  feeling,  e 
thoae  of  mrvivcn;)  they  treat  of  more  topes  ua 
love  occasionally. 

•  •  •  e  •        • 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  may  happen  to  have  ksj 
letters  of  mine  in  their  possessirtn :  Lord  Pww 
court,  some  to  his  late  brother;  Mr.  Long  crfnl 
forget  his  place)— but  the  father  of  Edward  Leaf 
of  the  Guards,  who  was  drowned  in  grin*  to  Lswa 
early  in  1809;  Miss  Elizabeth  Pigot,  of  SmtrieE. 
Notts,  (she  may  be  Mistrett  by  this  time,  fcr  sat 
had  a  year  or  two  more  than  I :)  tkty  were  art  lew- 
letters,  so  that  you  might  have  them  wsbott 
scruple.  There  are,  or  might  he,  some  to  tat  b* 
Rev.  J.  C.  Tattersall,  in  the  hands  of  a»  lro6a 
(half-brother)  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  rendu  aear  Ca* 
terbury,  I  think.  There  are  some  of  Charles  Garia, 
now  at  Dulwich  ;  and  some  few  to  Mrs.  Chaweta; 
but  these  latter  are  probably  destroyed  or  itaew- 


"  I  mention  these  people  and  particulara  b«J 
as  chances.  Most  of  them  have  probahly  destwra 
the  letters,  which  in  fact  are  of  little  import,  naj 
of  them  written  when  very  young,  and  several  it 
school  and  college. 

«*Peel(the##cc^brotlheroftheSemtiiT)«j 
correspondent  of  mine,  and  also  Porter,  the  wj 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher ;  Lord  Clare  a  verv  toss- 
inous  one ;  William  Harness  (a  friend  of  HOma" 
another ;  Charles  Drummond,  (son  of  the  baste; ; 
William  Bankes  (the  voyager)  your  friend;  &  <-• 
Dallas,  Esq.;  Hodgaon ;  Hesiy  Brury ;  Hotta* 
yon  are  already  aware  of. 

"  I  have  gone  through  this  long  list  of 
•  The  cold,  the  fkkhkom,  osd  th«  dood,* 

because  I  know  that,  like   *  the  cariom  is  **• 
sauce,'  you  are  a  researcher  of  such  things. 

"Besides  these,  there  are  other  occaassal <s* 
to  literary  men  and  so  forth*  eomplimestarr^ 
&c,  &c,  not  worth  much  more  than  the  rest  Tm" 
are  some  hundreds,  too,  of  Italian  notes  of  suae, 
scribbled  with  a  noble  contempt  ef  the  &****[ 
and  dictionary,  in  very  English  Btwem; w* 
•peak  Italian  very  fluently,  but  writs  it  eaietoej 
and  incorrectly  to  a  degree." 


LETTER  DXXVIL 

TO  MB.  XOOBS. 

-Bop-tar*.* 

" I  send  yon  two  rough  things,  prossasdvew, 
not  much  tn  themselves,  but  which  wfll  stoj»  "J 
of  them  the  state  of  the  country,  sad  the  rtbjr" 
your  friend's  mind,  when  they  were  written.  a*"* 
of  them  were  sent  to  the  person  concerted, ,■» 
you  will  see,  by  the  style  of  them,  that  &!** 
sincere,  as  I  am  in  signing  myself 

w  Youiw  ever  sad  TOTj 

[Of  the  two  enclosures,  mentioned  is  tljjj 
going  note,  one  was  a  letter  intended  te  be  ** 
Lady  Byron,  relative  to  his  money  infeftw  »  ™ 
funds,  of  which  the  following  are  wxtrsets.] 


LHTTBBS. 


'*  I  hare  received  your  message,  through  my 
feter's  letter,  about  English  security,  &c,  &c.    It 

•  considerate,  (and  true,  even,)  that  tuch  is  to  be 
bund— but  not  that  I  shall  find  it.  Mr.  •  ♦,  for 
lis  own  views  and  purposes,  will  thwart  all  such 
tttexnpts  till  he  has  accomplished  his  own,  vis.,  to 
oake  me  lend  my  fortune  to  some  client  of  his 
hoosing. 

"At  this  distance— after  this  absence,  and  with 
ay  utter  ignorance  of  affairs  and  business— with 
ay  temper  and  impatience,  I  have  neither  the 
aeons  nor  the  mind  to  resist.  *  •  * 

*  •  ♦  Thinking  of  the  funds  as  I 
lo,  and  wishing  to  secure  a  reversion  to  my  sister 
ind  her  children,  I  should  jump  at  most  expedients. 

"  What  I  told  you  is  come  to  pass — the  Noapol- 
tan  war  is  declared.  Tour  funds  will  fall,  and  I 
hall  be  in  consequence  ruined.  That's  nothing — 
tut  my  blood-relations  will  be  so.  Tou  and  your 
:hild  are  provided  for.  Live  and  prosper— I  wisn  so 
auch  to  both.  Live  and  prosper— you  have  the 
neans.  I  think  but  of  my  real  kin  and  kindred, 
rho  may  be  the  victims  of  this  accursed  bubble. 

"You  neither  know  nor  dream  of  the  con- 
equencea  of  this  war.  It  is  a  war  of  men  with 
uonarchs,  and  will  spread  like  a  spark  on  the  dry, 
ank  grass  of  the  vegetable  desert.  What  it  is 
rith  you  and  your  English,  vou  do  not  know,  for 
re  sleep.  What  it  is  with  us  nere,  I  know,  for  it  is 
>efore,  and  around,  and  within  us. 

"  Judge  of  my  detestation  of  England  and  of  all 
hat  it  inherits,  when  I  avoid  returning  to  your 
lountry  at  a  time  when  not  only  my  pecuniary 
nterest,  but,  it  may  be,  even  my  personal  security 
equire  it.  I  can  say  no  more,  for  all  letters  are 
>pened.  A  short  time  will  decide  upon  what  is  to 
)«  done  here,  and  then  you  will  learn  it  without 
)cing  more  troubled  with  me  or  my  correspondence. 
Whatever  happens  an  individual  is  little,  so  that 
the  cause  is  forwarded. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  on  the  score  of 
iffairs  or  any  other  subject." 

[The  second  enclosure  in  the  note  consisted  of 
some  verses,  written  by  him,  December  10th,  1820, 
m  seeing  the  following  paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 
11  Lady  Byron  is  this  year  the  lady  patroness  at  the 
annual  Charity  Ball,  given  at  the  Town  Hall  at 
Hincklv,  Leicestershire,  and  Sir  O.  Crewe,  Bart, 
the  principal  steward."  These  verses  are  full  of 
strong  ana  indignant  feeling,— every  stansa  con- 
chiding  pointedly  with  the  words  "  Charity  Ball,"— 
and  the  thought  that  predominates  through  the 
whole  may  be  collected  from  a  few  of  the  opening 
lines.— Moore.] 

"  Wbml  matter  th»  paaga  of  a 

irUaMCNwataexBflbe 


JJSTTEB  DXXVIII. 


TO  MB.  MOOBB. 


"Sep* 


oo    October  lt  1 


*'  1  have  written  to  you  lately,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  at  great  length,  to  Paris  and  London.  I 
presume  that  Mrs.  Moore,  or  whoever  is  your  Paris 
wputyf  will  forward  my  packets  to  you  in  London. 

"  I  am  setting  off  for  Pisa,  if  a  slight  incipient 
intermittent  fever  do  not  prevent  me.  I  fear  it  is 
not  strong  enough  to  give  Murray  much  chance  of 
zeattsinir  his  tairtstna  again,   I  hardly  should  regret 


it.  I  think,  psovided  yon  raised  your  price  upon 
ami— as  what  Lady  Holderness  (my  sister's  grand* 
mother,  a  Dutch  woman)  used  to  call  Augusta,  hex 
Reeidee  Legatoo—eo  as  to  provide  for  us  all;  my 
bones  with  a  splendid  and  larmoyante  edition,  and 
you  with  double  what  is  extractable  during  my  life- 
time. 

"  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  (bating  some 
out-of-the-way  accident)  you  will  survive  me.  The 
difference  of  eight  years,  or  whatever  it  is  between 
our  ages,  is  nothing.  I  do  not  feel  (nor  am,  indeed 
anxious  to  feel)  the  principles  of  life  in  me  tend  to 
longevity.  My  father  and  mother  died,  the  one  at 
thirty-five  or  six,  and  the  other  at  forty-five ;  and 
Doctor  Bush,  or  somebody  else,  says  that  nobody 
lives  long,  without  having  one  parent,  at  least,  an 
old  stager. 

'• 1  eAould,  to  be  sure,  like  to  see  out  my  eternal 
mother-in-law,  not  so  much  for  her  heritage,  but 
from  my  natural  antipathy.  But  the  indulgence  of 
this  natural  desire  is  too  much  to  expect  from  the 
Providence  who  presides  over  old  women.  I  bore 
you  with  all  this  about  lives  because  it  has  been 
put  in  my  way  by  a  calculation  of  insurances  which 
Murray  has  sent  me.  I  reaUy  think  you  should 
have  more,  if  I  evaporate  within  a  reasonable  time. 

"  I  wonder  if  my  *  Cain '  has  got  safe  to  Eng- 
land. I  have  written  since  about  sixty  stanxas  of  a 
poem,  in  octave  stanxas/  (in  the  Pulci  style,  which 
the  fools  in  England  think  was  invented  by  Whistle- 
craft— it  is  as. old  as  the  hills  in  Italy,)  called  *  The 
Vision  of  Judgment,  by  Quevedo  Redivivus,'  with 
this  motto— 

•  A  DuU  com  to  judgment,  jm, a  DuM  i 
I  thank  law,  Jaw,  fer  i—ttihif  aw  lhai  word.' 

"  In  this  it  is  my  intent  to  put  the  said  George's 
Apotheosis  in  a  Whig  point  of  view,  not  forgetting 
the  Poet  Laureate  for  his  preface  and  his  other 
demerits. 

"I  am  just  got  to  the  pass  where  Saint  Peter, 
hearing  that  the  royal  defunct  had  opposed  Catholio 
Emancipation,  rises  up  and,  interrupting  Satan's 
oration,  declares  he  will  change  places  with  Cer- 
berus sooner  than  let  him  into  heaven,  while  he  has 
the  keys  thereof. 

"  I  must  go  and  ride,  though  rather  feverish  and 
chilly.  It  is  the  ague  season ;  but  the  agues  do  me 
rather  good  than  harm.  The  feel  after  the  It  is  as 
if  one  had  got  rid  of  one's  body  for  good  ana  all. 

"  The  gods  go  with  you !— Address  to  Pisa. 

"  Ever  yours. 

"  P.  S.  Since  I  came  back  I  feel  better,  though  I 
stayed  out  too  late  for  this  malaria  season,  under 
the  thin  crescent  of  a  very  young  moon,  and  got  off 
my  horse  to  walk  in  an  avenue  with  a  Signora  for 
an  hour.    I  thought  of  you  and 

When  at  •»•  Umm  rovoat 
By  lot  alar  thou  kwML* 

But  it  was  not  in  a  romantic  mood,  as  I  should  have 
been  once ;  and  yet  it  was  a  new  woman,  (that  is, 
new  to  me,)  and,  of  course,  expected  to  be  made 
love  to.  But  I  merely  made  a  few  common-place 
speeches.  I  feel  as  your  poor  friend  Curran  said, 
before  his  death,  'a  mountain  of  lead  upon  my 
heart/  which  I  believe  to  be  constitutional,  ana 
that  nothing  will  remove  it  but  the  same  remedy  " 


LETTER  DXXIX. 

TO  KB.  MOOBB. 

M0«ofaarl,ntl. 

"  By  this  post  I  have  sent  my  nightmare  to  bal- 
ance the  incubus  of  Southey's  impudent  anticipation 
of  the  Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third.    I  should 


'  *m  Dm  iota,  • 


MO 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


like  yon  to  take  a  lcc*  over  it,  an  I  think  there  are 
-  two  or  three  things  in  it  which  might  please  '  our 
pair  hill  folk/ 

"  By  the  last  two  or  three  posts  I  have  written  to 
you  at  length.  My  ague  bows  to  me  every  two  or 
three  days,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  upon  intimate 
•peaking  terms.  I  hare  an  intermittent  generally 
every  two  years,  when  the  climate  is  favorable,  (as 
it  is  here,)  but  it  does  me  no  harm.  What  I  find 
e,  and 


I  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  growing  depres- 
sion of  my  spirits,  without  sufficient  cause.  I  riae— I 
am  not  intemperate  in  eating  or  drinking— and  my 
general  health  is  as  usnal,  except  a  slight  ague, 
which  rather  does  good  than  not.  It  must  be  con- 
stitutional; for  I  know  nothing  more  than  usual  to 
depress  me  to  that  degree. 
>  "  How  do  you  manage  ?  I  think  you  told  me,  at 
Venice,  that  your  spirits  did  not  keep  up  without  a 
little  claret.  I  can  drink  and  bear  a  good  deal  of 
wine,  (as  you  may  recollect  in  England;)  but  it 
don't  exilirate — it  makes  me  savage  and  suspicious, 
and  even  Quarrelsome.  Laudunum  has  a  similar 
effect;  but  I  can  take  much  of  it  without  any  effect 
at  all.    The  thing  that  gives  me  the  highest  spirits 

St  seems  absurd,  but  true)  is  a  dose  of  salts— I  mean 
the  afternoon,  after  their  effect.    But  one  can't 
take  them  like  champagne. 

44  Excuse  this  old  woman's  letter ;  but  my  lemon- 
choly  don't  depend  upon  health,  for  it  is  just  the 
same,  well  or  ul,  or  here  or  there. 

"  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  DXXXL 

TO  MB.   XUKSAY. 


LETTER  DXXX. 


TO  MX.  MUBJULT. 


October  »,  1821. 

11  Ton  will  please  to  present  or  convey  the  enclosed 

tem  to  Mr.  Moore.    I  sent  him  another  copy  to 

iris ;  but  he  has  probably  left  that  city. 

••  Don't  forget  to  send  me  my  first  act  of  '  Wer- 
ner,' (if  Hobhouse  can  find  it  among  my  papers)— 
send  it  by  the  post  to  (Pisa);  ana  also  cut  out 
Sophia  Lee's  *  German's  Tale '  from  the  '  Canterbury 
Tales,*  and  send  it  in  a  letter  also.  I  began  that 
tragedy  in  1815. 

M  By-the-way,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  my  prose 
tracts  in  MS.  ?  Let  me  have  proofs  of  them  all 
again— I  mean  the  controversial  ones,  including  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  time.  Another  question  ! 
—The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  which  I  translated  from 
the  Armenian,  for  what  reason  have  you  kept  it  back , 
though  you  published  that  stuff  which  gave  rise  to 
the  '  Vampire  ? '  Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  to  print 
any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  cant  of  the  Quarterly 
about  Maniehelsm  ?  Let  me  have  a  proof  of  that 
epistle  directly.  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  those 
parsons  of  yours,  though  not  paid  for  being  so. 

"  Send— Faber's  Treatise  on  the  Cabiri. 

"  Saint  Croix's  Mysteree  du  Paganisme,  (scarce, 
perhaps,  but  to  be  round,  as  Mitford  refers  to  his 
work  frequently.) 

"  A  common  Bible,  of  good  legible  print,  (bound 
in  Russia.)  I  have  one ;  out  as  It  was  the  last  gift 
of  my  sister,  (whom  I  shall  probably  never  see 
again,)  I  can  only  use  it  carefully,  and  less  fre- 
quently, because  I  like  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 
Don't  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader  and 
admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read  them  through 
and  through  before  I  was  eight  years  old, — that  is  to 
say,  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  New  struck  men  as 
a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I  speak  as  a 
boy  from  the  recollected  impression  of  that  period 
at  Aberdeen  in  1796. 

"  Any  novels  if  Scott,  or  poetry  of  the  same. 
Ditto  of  Crabbe,  Moore,  and  the  Elect;  but  none  of 
your  cursed  common-place  trash,— unless  something 
•tarts  up  of  actual  merit,  which  may  very  well  be, 
lor 'tis  time  it  should." 


•'  If  the  errors  an  in  the  MS.,  write  me  den  a 
ass !  they  are  not,  and  I  am  content  to  vndogo  m 
penalty  if  they  be.  Besides,  the  omttei  <tua 
(last  but  one  or  two,)  sent  afterward,  wu  tht  s 
the  MS.  too  ? 

"  As  to  '  honor,'  I  will  trust  no  man's  honor  & 
affairs  of  barter.  I  will  tell  you  why:  a  itattrf 
bargain  is  Hobbes's  *  state  of  nature-*  stai  i 
war.'  It  is  so  with  all  men.  If  I  come  to  a  frsi 
and  say,  '  Friend,  lend  me  five  hundred  peaads.- 
he  either  does  it,  or  says  that  he  can't  or  woe'!;* 
if  I  come  to  Ditto,  and  say,  '  Ditto,  I  hare  ao  «* 
lent  house,  or  horse,  or  carriage,  or  MSS.,  erta^ 
or  pictures,  or  &c,  &c,  &c,  &c,  honestly  **tk  i 
thousand  pounds,  you  shall  have  them  for  fa 
hundred,  what  does  Ditto  say  ?  why,  he  locks  £ 
them,  he  hums,  he  haws, — he  humbugs,  tfhttis-Z 
get  a  bargain  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  Deeaate  «*«» 
bargain.  This  is  in  the  blood  and  bone  ofnunkiei 
and  the  same  man  who  would  lend  another  a  tee- 
sand  pounds  without  interest,  would  not  tan  a  kit 
of  him  for  half  its  value  if  he  could  help  it  it  a 
so :  there's  no  denying  it ;  and  therefore  I  will  tots 
as  much  as  I  can,  and  you  will  give  as  link,  el 
there's  an  end.  All  men  are  intrinsic*!  rascals,  o£ 
I  am  only  sorry  that,  not  being  a  dog,  I  cast  te 
them. 

41 1  am  filling  another  book  for  yon  with  lisle 
anecdotes,  to  my  own  knowledge,  oi  veil  tstbofr 
cated,  of  Sheridan,  Curran,  &c,  and  such  c& 
public  men  as  I  recollect  to  have  been  aeqsao*. 
with,  for  I  knew  most  of  them,  more  or  lea.  I  »- 
do  what  I  can  to  prevent  your  losing  by  my  obse- 
quies. *»  xonri,  4-" 


LETTER  DXXXTL 

TO  MB.  KOOBBS. 

•'RMm.OeriffB.I*' 

"  I  shall  be  (the  gods  willing)  in  Bote**  * 
Saturday  next.  This  is  a  curious  answer  to  tf? 
letter ;  but  I  have  taken  a  house  in  Pisa  for  the  ma- 
ter, to  which  all  my  chattels,  furniture,  horse*  * 
riages,  and  live  stock  are  already  remofed,  aadlis 
preparing  to  follow. 

"  The  cause  of  this  removal  is,  shortly,  the ■** 
or  proscription  of  all  my  friends'  relations  and  <** 
nexions  here  into  Tuscany,  on  account  of  oar  ^ 
politics ;  and  where  they  go,  I  accompany  thest  * 
merely  remained  till  now  to  settle  some  amBp 
ments  about  my  daughter,  and  to  ghe  tune  ««: 
furniture,  fto.,  to  precede  me.  I  nave  not  bat » 
seat  or  a  bed  hardly,  except  some  jury  chair*  >* 
tables,  and  a  mattress,  for  the  week  to  come- 

"  If  you  will  go  on  with  me  to  Pw*'Ies?fx 
you  for  as  long  as  you  like,  (they  write  f»t  u« 
house,  the  Palaxso  Lanfranchi,  is  sparioui:  it»JJ 
the  Amo ;)  and  I  have  four  carriages,  and  as  n^. 
saddle  horses,  (such  as  they  are  in  these  Vf*>-£ 
all  other  conveniences  at  vour  command,  a»  *- 
their  owner.  If  you  could  do  this,  we  may,  »*  *J\ 
cross  the  Apennines  together;  or  if  you  arc \m 
by  another  road,  we  shall  meet  at  Bologna,  I W: 
I  address  this  to  the  post-office,  (as  youdesue,)  w» 
you  will  probably  find  me  at  the  Albexgo  di  ^ 
Marco.  If  you  arrive  first,  wait  till  I  •"■"•"J 
which  will  be  (barring  accidents)  on  Satonaj 
Sunday  at  farthest.  ««ai 

■•  I  presume  you  are  alone  in  y001  ^^JK 
Moore  is  in  Lonaon  1*000.,  according  to  mf  **■ 
advices  from  those  climates.  .  ~t 

"It  is  better  than  a  lustre,  (^T^J?!* 
months  and  some  days,  more  or  less,)  ?m«  7  ' 
and,  like  the  man  from  Tadcutei  m  *•  w 


LETTERS. 


941 


,g  LoTe  laughs  at  Locksmith's/)  whose  acquaint- 
in  ses,  including  the  cat  and  the  terrier,  '  who  caught 
i  halfpenny  in  his  mouth,'  were  all '  gone  dead,'  but 
;oo  many  of  our  acquaintances  have  taken  the  same 
>ath.  Lady  Melbourne,  Grattan,  Sheridan,  Curran, 
fcc,  &c,  almost  every  body  of  much  name  of  the 
>ld  school.  But *"  so  am  not  I,  said  the  foolish  fat 
tcullion,'  therefore  let  us  make  the  most  of  our 
-emoinder. 

* '  Let  me  find  two  lines  from  you  at '  the  hostel 
k»"  inn.*  "Yours  ever,  &c, 

"B/ 


LETTER  DXXXIIL 

TO  ME.  MOORE. 

"Rvreiu»,Otf.  28,1821. 

**  *  'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock,' 
md  in  three  hours  more  I  have  to  set  out  on 
tkj  way  to  Pisa—- sitting  up  all  night  to  be  sure  of 
ising.  I  have  just  made  them  take  off  my  bed- 
lothes — blankets  inclusive — in  case  of  temptation 
rom  the  apparel  of  sheets  to  my  eyelids. 

44  Samuel  Rogers  is— or  is  to  be — at  Bologna,  as 
ie  writes  from  Venice. 

"  I  thought  our  Magniflco  would  '  pound  you/  if 
>ossible.  He  is  trying  to  '  pound '  me,  too :  out  I'll 
pecie  the  rogue— or,  at  least,  I'll  have  the  odd  shil- 
ings  out  of  him  in  keen  iambics. 

"  Your  approbation  of  '  Sardanapalus  •  is  agree* 
tble,  for  more  reasons  than  one.     Hobhouse  is 


as  I  exorted  you  to  do  before,)  did  or  doth  cQspa- 
■ape  it — '  stinting  me  in  my  sizings.'  His  notable 
> pinions  on  the  '  Foscari '  and  '  Cain '  he  hath  not 
is  yet  forwarded ;  or,  at  least,  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived, them,  nor  the  proofs  thereof,  though  promised 
>y  last  post. 

«'  I  see  the  way  that  he  and  his  Quarterly  people 
ire  tending — they  want  a  row  with  me,  ana  they 
(hall  have  it.  I  only  regret  that  I  am  not  in  Eng- 
and  for  the  nonce ;  as,  here,  it  is  hardly  fair  ground 
or  me,  isolated  and  out  of  the  way  of  prompt  re- 
oinder  and  information,  as  I  am.  But,  though 
tacked  bv  all  the  corruption,  and  infamy,  and  pat- 
onage  of  their  master  rogues  and  slave  renegadoes, 
f  they  do  once  rouse  me  up, 

•Ttay  had  bed*  pfl  d»  dt-ll,  SklUbmy.* 

44 1  have  that  for  two  or  three  of  them,  which 
hey  had  better  not  move  me  to  put  in  motion  *, — 
nd  yet,  after  all,  what  a  fool  1  am  to  disquiet  my- 
elf  about  such  fellows  !  It  was  all  very  well  ten 
ir  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  *  curled  darling,' 
.nd  minded  such  things.  At  present,  I  rate  them 
t  their  true  value ;  but,  from  natural  temper  and 
►ile,  am  not  able  to  keep  quiet. 

«♦  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  your  return  from  Ire- 
and,  which  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  see  you,  after 
ier  Brunswick  blarney.  I  am  of  Longman's  opinion, 
hat  you  should  allow  your  friends  to  liquidate  the 
Bermuda  claim.  Why  should  you  throw  away  the 
vro  thousand  pounds  (of  the  non-guinea  Murray) 
ipon  that  cursed  piece  of  treacherous  inveiglement  r 
;  think  you  carry  the  matter  a  little  too  far  and 
icrupulously.  When  we  see  patriots  begging  pub- 
icly,  and  know  that  Grattan  received  a  fortune 
ram  his  country,  I  really  do  not  see  why  a  man,  in 
io  whit  inferior  to  any  or  all  of  them,  should  shrink 
rom  accepting  that  assistance  from  his  private 
Tiends,  which  every  tradesman  receives  from  his 
sonneiions  upon  much  less  occasions.  For,  after 
ill,  it  was  not  your  debt — it  was  a  piece  of  swindling 
igainst  you.  As  to  •  •  •  *,  and  the  *  what  noble 
sreaturesl'  &c,  &c,  it  is  all  very  fine  and  very 
well,  but  till  you  can  persuade  me  that  there  is  no 


credit  and  no  self+pplause  to  be  obtained  by  being 
of  use  to  a  celebrated  man,  I  must  retain  the  same 
opinion  of  the  human  species,  which  I  do  of  oui 
friend  M*-  Specie. 


LETTER  DXXXIV. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


"The  two  passages  cannot  be  altered  without 
making  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
which  would  not  be  in  the  character  of  the  former. 
The  notion  is  from  Cuvier,  (that  of  the  old  worlds,) 
as  I  have  explained  in  an  additional  note  to  the 
preface.  The  other  passage  is  also  in  character :  if 
nonsense,  so  much  the  better,  because  then  it  can  do 
no  harm,  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for 
every  body.  As  to  'alarms/  &c,  do  you  really 
think  such  things  ever  led  any  body  astray  ?  Are 
these  people  more  impious  than  Milton's  Satan  ?  or 
the  Prometheus  of  JSschylus  ?  or  even  than  the  Sad- 
ducees  of  Milman,  the'* Fall  of  Jerusalem'**? 
Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as  pious  as 
the  catechism? 

Oifford  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that  such 
things  can  have  any  serious  effect :  who  was  ever 
altered  by  a  poem  ?  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
there  is  no  creed  nor  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  in 
all  this ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer 
talk  consistently,  and  surely  this  has  always  been 
permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man :  if  Luci- 
fer promised  nim  Kingdom,  &c,  it  would  elate  him : 
the  object  of  the  Demon  is  to  depress  him  still  far- 
ther in  his  own  estimation  than  he  was  before,  by 
showing  him  infinite  things,  and  his  own  abase- 
ment, till  he  falls  into  the  frame  of  mind  that  leads 
to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  internal  irritation. 
not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  Abel,  (which  would 
have  made  him  contemptible,)  but  from  rage  and 
fury  against  the  inadequacy  of  his  state  to  his  con- 
ceptions, and  which  discharges  itself  rather  against 
life,  and  the  Author  of  life,  than  the  mere  living. 

"  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  effect  of 
looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  been 
neaitated,  his  repentance  would  have  been  tardier. 
Either  dedicate  it  to  Walter  Scott,  or,  if  you 
think  he  would  like  the  dedication  of ( the  Foscaris ' 
better,  put  the  dedication  to.  '  the  Foscaris.'  Ask 
him  which. 

"  Your  first  note  was  queer  enough ;  but  your  two 
other  letters,  with  Moore's  and  Gilford's  opinions, 
set  all  right  again.  I  told  you  before  that  I  can 
never  recast  any  thing.  I  am  like  the  tiger :  if  I 
miss  the  first  spring,  I  go  grumbling  back  to  my 
jungle  again ;  but  if  I  do  Jut,  it  is  crushing.  *  • 
*  You  disparaged  the  last  three  cantos  to  me,  and 
kept  them  back  above  a  year ;  but  I  have  heard 
from  England  that  (notwithstanding  the  errors  of 
the  press),  they  are  well  thought  of;  for  instance, 
by  American  Irving,  which  last  is  a  feather  in  my 
(fool's)  cap. 

"You  have  received  my  letter  (open)  throng* 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  so,  pray,  send  me  no  more  re 
views  of  any  kind.  I  will  read  no  more  of  evil  ox 
good  in  that  line.  Walter  Scott  has  not  read  a 
review  of  himself  Tor  thirteen  years. 

"  The  bust  is  not  my  property,  but  Hobhouses's. 
I  addressed  it  to  you  as  an  Admiralty  man,  great  at 
the  custom-house.  Fray  deduct  the  expense  of  the 
same,  and  all  others.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DXXXV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«  Ft*,  Mor.  8,18*1. 

"  I  never  read  the  Memoirs  at  all,  not  even  since 
they  were  written  j  and  I  never  will :  the  pain  o/ 
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writing  them  wn  enough ;  you  may  spare  me  that 
of  a  perusal.  Mr.  Moore  baa  (or  may  have)  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  omit  any  repetition  or  expres- 
eiona  which  do  not  seem  good  to  Asm,  who  is  a  better 
judge  than  you  or  I. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical  drama,  (entitled  '  a  Mys- 
tery,* from  its  subject,)  which,  perhaps,  may  arrive 
in  time  for  the  volume.  Tou  will  find  it  puna 
enough,  I  trust— at  least  some  of  the  chorus  might 
have  been  written  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  them* 
selves  for  that,  and  perhaps  for  melody.  As  it  is 
longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek  than  I  intended 
at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into  acts,  but  called 
what  I  have  sent  Part  First,  as  there  is  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  action,  which  may  either  close  there 
without  impropriety,  or  be  continued  in  a  way  that 
I  have  in  view.  I  wish  the  first  part  to  be  pub- 
lished before  the  second,  because,  if  it  don't  suc- 
ceed, it  is  better  to  stop  there  than  to  go  on  in  a 
fruitless  experiment. 

"  I  desire  you  to  acknowledge  the  arrival  of  this 
packet  by  return  of  post,  if  you  can  conveniently, 
with  a  proof.  "  Tour  obedient,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  My  wish  is  to  have  it  published  at  the 
tame  time,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same  volume, 
with  the  others,  because,  whatever  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  these  pieces  may  be,  it  will  perhaps  be 
allowed  that  eacn  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  in  a 
different  style ;  so  that,  including  the  prose  and  the 
Don  Juans,  &c,  I  have  at  least  sent  you  variety 
during  the  last  year  or  two." 


LETTER  DXXXVI. 

TO  MB.  XOOKB. 

"  Fha,  Nov.  M,  1821. 

"  There  is  here  Mr.  Taafe,  an  Irish  genius,  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  He  hath  written  a 
really  excellent  commentary  on  Dante,  full  of 
new  and  true  information,  and  much  ingenui- 
ty. But  his  verse  is  such  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
endue  him  withal.  Nevertheless,  he  is  so  firmly 
pursuaded  of  its  equal  excellence,  that  he  won't  di- 
vorce the  commentary  from  the  traduction,  as  I 
ventured  delicately  to  nint, — and  not  having  the  fear 
of  Ireland  before  my  eyes,  and  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  having  shotten  very  well  in  his  presence 
(with  common  pistols,  too,  not  with  my  Manton's) 
the  day  before. 

"  But  he  is  eager  to  publish  all,  and  must  be  grat- 
ified, though  the  reviewers  will  make  him  suffer 
more  tortures  than  there  are  in  his  original.  Indeed, 
the  notee  are  well  worth  publication ;  but  he  insists 
upon  the  translation  for  company,  so  that  they  will 
come  out  together,  like  Lady  C  *  *  t  chaperoning 
Miss  *  *.  I  read  a  letter  of  yours  to  him  yesterday, 
and  he  begs  me  to  write  to  you  about  his  poeshie. — 
He  is  really  a  good  fellow,  apparently,  and  I  dare 
say  that  his  verse  is  very  good  Irish. 

"  Now,  what  shall  we  do  for  him  ?  He  says  that 
he  will  risk  part  of  the  expense  with  the  publisher. 
He  will  never  rest  till  he  is  published  and  abused— 
for  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself— and  I  see 
nothing  left  but  to  gratify  him  so  as  to  have  him 
abused  as  little  as  possible ;  for  I  think  it  would  kill 
him.  Tou  must  write,  then,  to  Jeffrey  to  bee  him 
not  to  review  him,  and  I  will  do  the  same  to  Glfrbrd, 
through  Murray.  Perhaps  they  might  notice  the 
comment  without  touching  the  text.  But  I  doubt 
the  dogs— the  text  is  too  tempting,  •  • 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  again,  as  I  believe  I  did 
before,  for  your  opinion  of  *  Cain,'  &c 

"  Tou  are  right  to  allow  — —  to  settle  the  claim ; 
but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  repay  him  out  of 
your  legacy— at  least  not  yat,  Jf  you  feel  about  it, 
\m  yon  are  ticklish  on  such  points,)  pay  him  the 


Interest  now,  and  fee  principal  when  jw  m 
strong  in  cash ;  or  pay  him  by  mstahneatB;  * pij 
him  as  I  do  my  creditors— that  is,  not  nil  they  biu 
me. 

"  I  address  this  to  yon  at  Paris,  as  yoadeaa- 
Reply  soon,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c  * 

"  P.  S.  What  I  wrote  to  you  about  lew  sjsnsa, 
however,  very  true.  At  present,  owing  to  lis  v 
mate,  &c.,  (I  can  walk  down  into  my  ginks,  ft! 
pluck  my  own  oranges,  and,  by-the-way,  hate  gc  i 
diarrhoea  in  consequence  of  indulging  in  tab  s» 
ridian  luxury  of  proprietorship,)  my  spin:*  a 
much  better.  Tou  seem  to  think  that  I  code  t-i 
have  written  the  *  Vision/  Arc,  under  the  mfcen. 
of  low  spirits ; — but  I  think  there  yoo  err.  A*ii> 
poetry  is  a  distinct  faculty,  or  soul,  and  hn  » 
more  to  do  with  the  every-oay  individual  than  & 
Inspiration  with  the  Pythoness  when  reaorei  fas 
her  tripod." 

2b  Lord  Byron. 


. ,n*.a,iB. 

"  Mt  Lord, 

"  More  than  two  years  since,  a  lovely  and  btk-nsi 
wife  was  taken  from  me,  by  lingering  disease,  site 
a  very  short  union.  She  possessed  untanin*  :*=• 
tleness  and  fortitude,  and  a  piety  so  retire  * 
rarely  to  disclose  itself  in  words,  but  so  mfcitiL 
as  to  produce  uniform  benevolence  of  conduct  ir 
the  last  hour  of  life,  after  a  farewell  look  on :  Ut 
ly  born  and  only  infant,  for  whom  she  had  erir>. 
inexpressible  affection,  her  lost  whispers  *r. 
*  God's  happiness  !  God's  happiness ! '  Sa«  - 
second  anniversary  of  her  decease,  I  haTe reads** 
papers  which  no  one  had  seen  during  her  life. r- 
which  contain  her  most  secret  thoughts.  I  a=  c* 
duced  to  communicate  to  your  lordship  a  ja*'-1 
from  these  papers,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  re^ 
to  yourself;  as  I  have  more  than  once  heiny-- 
writer  mention  your  agility  on  the  rocks  it  Bs- 
tings.  iV 

"  *  Oh,  my  God,  I  take  encouragement  fira  ~ 
assurance  of  Thy  Word,  to  pray  to  Thee  in  ml 
of  one  for  whom  I  have  lately  been  mnehiatee«< 
May  the  person  to  whom  I  allude  (and  v/ho  ?  r.*. 
we  fear,  as  much  distinguished  for  his  MgkV; 
Thee  as  for  the  transcendent  talents  Thou  m*"" 
stowed  on  him)  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  bs  f* 
danger,  and  led  to  seek  that  peace  ofnunCa.| 
proper  sense  of  religion,  which  he  has  ^^H 
world's  enjoyments  unable  to  procure!  D*  »*;, 
grant,  that  his  future  example  may  be  pod***  * 
far  more  extensive  benefit  than  his  past  condsctK' 
writing  have  been  of  evil ;  and  may  thf  5jb  * 
righteousness,  which,  we  trust,  will,  at  some  few 
period,  arise  on  him,  be  bright  in  propornon  t»  w 
darkness  of  those  clouds  which  rait  has n*> 
around  him,  and  the  balm  which  it  Bestows,  bea~* 
and  soothing  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  cf  t"- 
agony  which  the  punishment  of  his  view  ■»  *; 
flicted  on  him !  May  the  hope  that  the  «**■•?' 
my  own  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  holiness,  » 
the  approval  of  my  own  love  to  the  great  Astt^ 
religion,  will  render  this  prayer,  and  every  otfc*£ 
the  welfare  of  mankind*  more  effi<^^"7** 
me  in  the  path  of  duty  ;— but  let  me  netl wr* 
that,  while  we  are  permitted  to  animate  ow8*^ 
exertion  by  every  innocent  motive,  these  an  • 
the  lesser  streams  which  may  serve  to  "j3**^ 
current,  but  which,  deprived:  of  the  grand  w*»* 
of  good,  (a  deep  conviction  of  inborn  am,  **"* 
belief  in  ihe  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  ta»e?f! 
tion  of  those  who  trust  in  him,  snd  w^^, 
serve  him,)  would  soon  dry  up,  and  leaTe  w  **"* 
of  every  virtue  as  before. 

"« July  31st,  1814. 
"•Hastings/"  ^ 

"  There  is  nothing,  my  lord,  in  this  extract,  »k*j 
in  a  literary  sense,  can  at  all  interest  J*****^ 
may,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  worthy  afroa**— 
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low  deep  tad  expansive  a  concern  for  the  happi- 
iese  of  others  the  Christian  faith  can  awaken  in  the 
nidst  of  youth  and  prosperity.  Here  if  nothing 
toetical  and  splendid,  as  in  the  expostulatory  horn- 
tge  of  M.  Delamartine  ?  hut  here  is  the  sublime, 
ny  lord ;  for  this  intercession  was  offered,  on  your 
ccount,  to  the  supreme  Source  of  happiness.  It 
pranff  from  a  faith  more  confirmed  than  that  of  the 
nrencn  poet ;  and  from  a  charity  which,  in  combi- 
lation  with  faith,  showed  its  power  unimpaired 
mid  the  languors  and  pains  of  approaching  disso- 
ution.  I  will  hope  that  a  prayer,  which  I  am 
ure,  was  deeply  sincere,  may  not  be  always  unavail- 

"  It  would  add  nothing,  my  lord,  to  the  fame  with 
rhich  your  genius  has  surrounded  you,  for  an  un- 
:nown  and  obscure  individual  to  express  his.admi- 
ation  of  it.  I  had  rather  be  numbered  with  those 
rho  wish  and  pray,  that  '  wisdom  from  above,'  and 
peace,'  and  'joy,' may  enter  such  a  mind. 

"  John  Sheppabd." 


LETTER  DXXXVII. 


TO  MB,  BHBPPABD. 


**  Tk*,  Dtwrtwi  8,  ISW. 

Sib, 

" 1  hare  received  tout  letter.  I  need  not  say, 
lat  the  extract  which  it  contains  has  affected  me, 
ecause  it  would  imply  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  have 
>ad  it  with  indifference.  Though  I  am  not  quite 
tre  that  it  was  intended  by  the  writer  for  me,  yet 
le  date,  the  place  where  it  was  written,  with  some 
ther  circumstances  that  you  mention,  render  the 
llusion  probable.  But  for  whomever  it  was  meant, 
have  read  it  with  all  the  pleasure  which  can  arise 
om  so  melancholy  a  topic.  I  say  pleasure— be- 
tuse  your  brief  and  simple  picture  of  the  life  and 
emeanor  of  the  excellent  person  whom  I  trust  you 
ill  again  meet,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
le  admiration  due  to  her  virtues  ana  her  pure  and 
apretending  piety.  Her  last  moments  were  par- 
cularly  striking ;  and  I  do  not  know  that,  in  the 
>urse  of  reading  the  story  of  mankind,  and  still 
iss  in  my  observations  upon  the  existing  portion,  I 
rer  met  with  any  thing  so  unostentatiously  beauti- 
il.  Indisputably,  the  firm  believers  in  the  gospel 
ave  a  great  advantage  over  all  others, — for  this 
raple  reason,  that,  if  true,  they  will  have  their  re- 
ard  hereafter ;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they 
in  be  but  with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep,  hav- 
tg  had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted  hope,  through 
fe,  without  subsequent  disappointment,  since  (at 
>e  worst  for  them)  '  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can 
rise,'  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  man's  creed  does  not 
?pend  upon  himself:  who  can  say,  I  will  believe 
us,  that,  or  the  other?  and,  least  of  all,  that 
hich  he  least  can  comprehend.  I  have,  however, 
Merved,  that  those  who  have  begun  life  with  ex- 
erne  faith,  have  in  the  end  greatly  narrowed  it,  as 
hillingworth,  Clarke,  (who  ended  as  an  Arian,) 
ayle,  and  Gibbon,  (once  a  Catholic,)  and  some 
there ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
minion  than  for  the  early  skeptic  to  end  in  a  firm 
jlief,  like  Maupertuis  and  Henry  Kirk  White. 
"  But  my  business  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter, 
id  not  to  make  a  dissertation.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
r  your  good  wishes,  and  more  than  obliged  by  the 
ctractfrom  the  papers  of  the  beloved  object  whose 
lalities  you  have  so  well  described  in  a  few  words.  I 
in  assure  you,  that  all  the  fame  which  ever  cheated 
umanity  into  higher  notions  of  its  own  importance 
ould  never  weigh  in  my  mind  against  the  pure 
id  pious  interest  which  a  virtuous  being  may  be 
leased  to  take  in  my  welfare.  In  this  point  of 
ew,  I  would  not  exchange  the  prayer  of  the  de- 
based in  my  behalf  for  the  united  glory  of  Homer, 
ssaar,  and  Napoleon,  could  such  oe  accumulated 


upon  a  living  head.    Do  me  at  least  the  justice  to 
suppose,  that 

*  VMm  ratHon  proooque,' 

however  the  '  deteriora  sequor,'  may  have  been  ap 
plied  to  my  conduct. 

"  I  nave  the  honor  to  be 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
"  Btrox. 
11  P.  8.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  addressing  a 
clergyman ;  but  I  presume  that  you  will  not  be  af- 
fronted by  the  mistake  (if  it  is  one)  on  the  address 
of  this  letter.  One  who  has  so  well  explained,  and 
deeply  felt  the  doctrines  of  religion,  will  excuse  the 
error  which  led  me  to  believe  him  its  minister.' ' 


LETTER  DXXXVIIL 

TO  MB.  MURBAY. 

»  PIm,  Dteemter  i,  IBS!. 

"By  extracts  in  the  English  papers,— in  your 
holy  ally,  Oalignani's  'Messenger,' — I  perceive  that 
'  the  two  greatest  examples  of  human  vanity  in  the 
present  age '  are  firstly,  '  the  ex -emperor  Napoleon,* 
and,  secondly,  '  his  lordship,  &c,  the  noble  poet/ 
meaning  your  humble  servant,  'poor  guiltless  I.' 

"  Poor  Napoleon  !  he  little  dreamed  to  what  vile 
comparisons  the  turn  of  the  wheel  would  reduce 
him  1 

"  I  have  got  here  into  a  famous  old  feudal  palaxzo, 
on  the  Arno,  large  enough  for  a  garrison,  with  dun- 
geons below  and  cells  in  the  walls,  and  so  full  of 
ghosts  that  the  learned  Fletcher  (my  valet)  has 
begged  leave  to  change  his  room,  and  then  refused 
to  occupy  his  new  room,  because  there  were  more 
ghosts  there  than  in  the  other.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  are  most  extraordinary  noises,  (as  in  all  old 
buildings,)  which  have  terrified  the  servants  so  as 
to  incommode  me  extremely.  There  is  one  place 
where  people  were  evidently  walled  up,  for  there  is 
but  one  possible  passage,  broken  through  the  wall, 
and  then  meant  to  be  closed  again  upon  the  inmate. 
The  house  belonged  to  the  Lanfranchi  family,  (the 
same  mentioned  by  Ugolino  in  his  dream,  as  his 
persecutor  with  Sismondi,)  and  has  had  a  fierce 
owner  or  two  in  its  time.  The  staircase,  &c,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Michel  Angelo.  It  is  not  yet 
cold  enough  for  a  fire.    What  a  climate ! 

"  I  am,  nowever,  bothered  about  these  spectres, 
as  they  say  the  last  occupants  were,  too,)  of  whom 
[  have  as  yet  seen  nothing,  nor,  indeed,  heard 
(myself ) ;  but  all  the  other  ears  have  been  regaled 
by  all  Kinds  of  supernatural  sounds.  The  first  night 
I  thought  I  head  an  odd  noise,  but  it  has  not  been 
repeated.    1  have  now  been  here  more  than  a  mon  th. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DXXXIX. 

TO  MB.  XUBBAT. 

«Pta»,  DMMter  M,  1SB1. 

"This  day  and  this  hour,  (one,  on  the  clock,)  my 
daughter  is  six  years  old.  I  wonder  when  I  shall 
see  her  again,  or  if  ever  I  shall  see  her  at  all. 

"  I  have  remarked  a  curious  coincidence,  whieh 
almost  looks  like  a  fatality. 

44  My  mother,  my  wife,  my  daughter,  my  half 
sister,  my  sister* s  mother,  my  natural  daughter,  (as 
far  at  least  as  /  am  concerned,)  and  myself,  are  all 
only  children. 

"  Mv  father,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady  Con- 
vers,  (an  only  child,)  had  only  my  sister ;  and  by 
his  second  marriage  with  an  only  child,  an  onlv 
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child  again.  ^  Lady  Byron,  aa  yon  know,  was  one 

also,  and  so  is  my  daughter,  Ac. 

'*  Is  not  this  rather  odd — such  a  complication  of 
only  children  ?  By-the-way,  send  me  my  daughter 
Ada's  miniature.  I  hare  only  the  print,  which 
gives  little  or  no  idea  of  her  complexion. 

"  Yours,  ftc, 
"  B." 


LETTER  DXL. 


TO  MK.  MOORE. 


"PW,Dmnfaff  18,1881. 

"  What  you  say  about  Oalignani*s  two  biogra- 
phies is  very  amusing ;  and,  if  I  were  not  lazy,  I 
would  certainly  do  what  you  desire.  But  I  doubt 
my  present  stock  of  facctiousness — that  is,  of  good 
seriates  humor,  so  as  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.*  I  wish  you  would  undertake  it.  I  will  for- 
give and  indulge  you  (like  a  pope)  beforehand,  for 
any  thiug  ludicrous,  that  might  Keep  those  fools 
in  their  own  dear  belief  that  a  man  is  a  loup  garou. 

"  I  suppose  I  told  you  that  the  Oiaour  story  had 
actuallv  some  foundation  on  facts ;  or,  if  I  did  not, 
you  will  one  day  find  it  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Sligo's, 
written  to  me  after  the  publication  of  the  poem.  I 
should  not  like  marvels  to  rest  upon  any  account  of 
my  own,  and  shall  say  nothing  about  it.  However, 
the  real  incident  is  still  remote  enough  from  the 
poetical  one,  being  just  such  as,  happening  to  a 
man  of  any  imagination,  might  suggest  such  a 
composition.    The  worst  of  any  real  adventures  is, 

that  they  involve  living  people— else  Mrs. s 

— 's,  &c,  are  as  *  gertnan  to  the  matter'  aa  Mr. 
Maturin  could  desire  for  his  novels. 
«  «  «  «  « 

"The  consummation  you  mentioned  for  poor 
Taafe  was  near  taking  place  yesterday.  Riding 
pretty  sharply  after  Mr.  Mcdwm  and  myself,  in 
turning  the  corner  of  a  lane  between  Pisa  and  the 
hills,  he  was  spilt,— and,  besides  losing  some  claret 
on  the  spot,  bruised  himself  a  good  deal,  but  is  in 
no  danger.  He  was  bled,  and  keeps  his  room.  As 
I  was  a-head  of  him  some  hundred  yards,  I  did  not 
tee  the  accident ;  but  my  servant,  who  was  behind, 
did,  and,  says  the  hone  did  not  fall— the  usual  ex- 
cuse  of  floored  equestrians.  As  Taafe  piques  him- 
self upon  his  horsemanship,  and  his  horse  is  really 
a  pretty  horse  enough,  I  long  for  his  personal  nar- 
rative,— as  I  never  yet  met  the  man  who  would 
fairly  claim  a  tumble  as  his  own  property. 

"  Could  not  you  send  me  a  printed  copy  of  the 
1  Irish  Avatar  V — I  do  not  know  what  has  become 
of  Rogers  since  we  parted  at  Florence. 

"Don't  let  the  Angles  keep  you  from  writing. 
8am  told  me  that  yon  were  somewhat  dissipated  in 
Paris,  which  I  can  easily  believe.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  at  your  best  leisure. 

**  Ever,  and  truly,  &c. 


"P.  8.    December  It. 

'*  I  enclose  yon  some  lines,  written  not  long  ago, 
which  you  may  do  what  you  like  with,  as  they  are 
very  harmlesB.t  Only,  if  copied  or  printed,  or  set. 
I  could  wish  it  more  correctly  than  in  the  usual 
way,  in  whioh  one's  '  nothings  are  monstered,'  as, 
Coriolanus  says.  « 

"  You  must  really  get  Taafe  published — he  never 
will  rest  till  he  is  so.    He  is  just  gone  with  his 


*  Mr.  Gtllgnanl  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be  tarnished  wfeh  •  tort 
Memoir  of  I*mi  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  prelxing  U  to  to  Fnneh  edition 
jf  bU  works  I  had  said  JeeUngly  in  a  preceding  letter  to  hi*  lordship,  that  h 
would  be  but  a  Cdr  satire  on  the  disposition  of  the  world  to  "  brruHuter  Ms 
Matures,  ••  if  be  would  wrhe  lor  the  puUfe,  English  at  well  as  Preach,  a  tort 
of  mock-heroic  account  or  himself,  outdoing,  hi  borron  and  wooden,  all  that 
•ad  been  vet  related  or  baBorsd  of  him,  fern!  leaving  even  Ooeihet  starr  of 
Om  doable  mauler  at  Kloreoea  far  behind.-  Moor*. 

1  tiuutt—  written  on  the  toad  between  FIimwih  and  Pha  pagof7*. 


broken  head  to  Lueea,  at  my  desire,  to  try  to  five 
a  man  from  being  burnt.  The  SparJsh  •  •  •,  that 
has  her  petieoata  over  Lucca,  had  actuallv  coa- 
damned  a  poor  devil  to  the  stake,  for  stealing  the 
wafer-box  out  of  a  church.  Shelley  and  I,  of 
course,  were  up  in  arms  against  this  piece  of  piety, 
and  have  been  disturbing  every  body  to  get  the  sen- 
tence changed.  Taafe  is  gone  to  see  what  can  be 
done. 


LETTER  DXLI. 
to  mx.  shrixrt. 

"  My  Drab.  8hbllsy, 

"  Enclosed  is  a  note  for  you  from  — .  His  rea- 
sons are  all  very  true,  I  dare  say,  and  it  might  sod 
may  be  of  personal  inconvenience  to  ns.  fiat  that 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  reason  to  allow  a  being 
to  be  burnt  without  trying  to  save  him.  To  save  him 
by  any  means  but  remonstrance,  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  temperate  remon- 
strance sh6uld  hurt  any  one.  Lord  Guflfard  is  the 
man,  if  he  would  undertake  it.  He  knows  the 
Grand  Duke  personally,  and  might,  perhaps,  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  interfere.  But,  as  he  rocs  to-mor- 
row, you  must  be  quick  or  it  will  be  useless.  Hake 
any  use  of  my  name  that  you  please. 

••  Tours  ever,  *a" 


LETTER  DXLLL 

TO  MK.  MOORB. 

"  I  send  you  the  two  notes,  which  will  tell  yw 
the  story  I  allude  to  of  the  Auto  da  Fe.  Shclley'j 
allusion  to  his  *  fellow-serpent'  is  a  buffoonery  of 
mine.  Goethe's  Mephistofilus  calls  the  **[•*{ 
who  tempted  Eve  '  my  aunt*  the  renowned  snake;' 
and  I  always  insist  that  Shelley  is  nothing  baton 
of  her  nephews,  walking  about  on  the  Up  of  ha 
tail." 

TO  LORD   BYRON. 

*»  8  o'clock,  Toads/  Jtaafc*. 

"  My  Dear  Lord, 

"Although  strongly  persuaded  that  the  star; 
must  be  either  an  entire  fabrication,  or  so  *ro*  aa 
exaggeration  as  to  be  nearly  so ;  yet,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  discover  the  truth  beyond  all  doubt,  and  to 
set  your  mind  quite  at  rest,  I  have  taken  the  deter- 
mination to  go  myself  to  Lucca  this  morning. 
Should  it  prove  less  false  than  I  am  convinced  it  »t 
1  shall  not  fail  to  exert  myself  in  every  way  thai  I 
can  imagine  may  have  any  success.  Be  assured  « 
this.  '« Your  lordship's  most  truly,   ^ 

"P.  S.  To  prevent  bavardage,  I  prefer  gotata 
person  to  sending  my  servant  with  a  letter.  « >» 
better  for  you  to  mention  nothing  (except  « 
course,  to  Shelley)  of  my  excursion.  The  pew)*1 
visit  there  is  one  on  whom  I  can  have  every d*P*J" 
ence  in  every  way,  both  as  to  authority  and  trata. 


TO  LORD  BTROK. 


"My  Dear  Lord  Btron, 

"  I  hear  this  morning  that  the  design,  wk 
tainlyhad  been  in  contemplation,  of  "B/a?*^ 
fellow-serpent,  has  been  abandoned,  w  "»lJJ 
has  been  condemned  to  the  galleys.   Lar40on*w 


uftoas. 
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•  at  Leghorn ;  and as  your  courier  apntied  tome  to 
know  whether  he  ought  to  leave  your  letter  for  him 
>r  not,  I  have  thought  it  beet  since  this  information 


to  tell  him  to  take  It  back. 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  F.  B.  SUBLLBY. 


LETTER  DXLIII. 

TO  BIB  WALTB&  SOOTT,  BABT. 


"  Mt  Drab  8m  Waltmb, 

(( I  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  letter 
tat  I  mnit  own  my  ingratitude  in  not  having  writ- 
ten to  you  again  long  ago.  Since  I  left  England, 
'and  it  it  not  for  all  the  usual  term  of  transporta- 
tion,) I  have  scribbled  to  five  hundred  blockheads 
m  business,  &c,  without  difficulty,  though  with 
10  great  pleasure ;  and  yet,  with  the  notion  of  ad- 
Iressing  you  a  hundred  times,  in  my  head  and  al- 
ways in  my  heart,  I  have  not  done  what  I  ought  to 
lave  done.  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  same 
principle  of  tremulous  anxiety  with  which  one 
lometimes  makes  love  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  our 
>wn  degree,  with  whom  one  is  enamored  in  good 
earnest ;  whereas  we  attack  a  fresh  colored  house- 
naid  without  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  earlier  times) 
tny  sentimental  remorse  or  mitigation  of  our  virtu- 
es purpose. 

"  I  owe  to  you  far  more  than  the  usual  obligation 
for  the  courtesies  of  literature  and  common  friend- 
thip,  for  you  went  out  of  your  way  in  1817  to  do  me 
i  service,  when  it  required  not  merely  kindness, 
mt  courage  to  do  so ;  to  have  been  recorded  by  you 
n  such  a  manner  would  have  been  a  proud  memo- 
rial at  any  time,  but  at  such  a  time  when  '  all  the 
irorld  and  hie  wife,'  as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trying 
:o  trample  upon  me,  was  something  still  higher  to 
ny  self-esteem,— I  allude  to  the  Quarterly  Review 
)f  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  whicn  Murray 
told  me  was  written  by  you, — and  indeed,  I  should 
lave  known  it  without  his  information,  as  there 
:ouId  not  be  fieo  who  could  and  would  have  done 
his  at  the  time.  Had  it  been  a  common  criticism, 
lowever  eloquent  or  panegyrical,  I  should  have  felt 
>leased,  undoubtedly,  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the 
extent  which  the  extraordinary  good-heartedness  of 
he  whole  proceeding  must  induce  in  any  mind  ca- 
>able  of  such  sensations.  The  very  tardiness  of 
Ms  acknowledgment  will,  at  least  show  that  I 
lave  not  forgotten  the  obligation ;  and  I  can  assure 
ou  that  my  sense  of  it  has  been  out  at  compound 
nterest  during  the  delay.  I  shall  only  add  one 
rord  upon  the.  subject,  which  is,  that  I  think  that 
ou,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  were  the  only 
iterary  men,  of  numbers  whom  I  know,  (and  tome 
>f  whom  I  have  served,)  who  dared  venture  even  an 
nomymous  word  in  my  favor  just  then ;  and  that 
•f  those  three,  I  had  never  seen  one  at  all— of  the 
econd  much  less  than  I  desired — and  that  the  third 
ras  under  no  kind  of  obligation  to  me  whatever ; 
rhtle  the  other  two  had  been  actually  attacked  by 
ae  on  a  former  occasion ;  one,  indeed,  with  some 
revocation,  but  the  other  wantonly  enough.  8o 
ou  see  you  have  been  heaping  «  coals  of  fire,*  &c, 
n  the  true  gospel  manner,  and  I  can  assure  you 
hat  they  have  Wnt  down  to  my  very  heart. 

"lam  glad  that  you  accepted  the  inscription.  I 
leant  to  have  inscribed  '  the  Foscarini'  to  you  in- 
tcad ;  but  first,  I  heard  that  *  Cain'  was  thought 
he  least  bad  of  the  two  as  a  composition ;  and, 
dly,  I  have  abused  Southey  like  a  pickpocket,  in  a 
ote  to  the  Foscarini,  and  I  recollected  that  he  is  a 
iend  of  yours,  (though  not  of  mine,)  and  that  it 
ould  not  be  the  nandsome  thing  to  dedicate  to  one 
riend  any  thing  containing  such  matters  about  an- 
ther. However,  I'll  work  the  Laureate  before  I 
ave  done  with  him,  as  soon  as  I  can  muster  Bil- 


lingsgate therefor.  I  like  a  row,  and  always  did 
from  a  boy,  In  the  course  of  which  propensity,  1 
must  needs  say,  that  I  have,  found  it  the  most  easy 
of  all  to  be  gratified,  personally  and  poetically.  Ton 
disclaim  'jealousies ;  but  I  would  ask,  as  Boswcll 
did  of  Johnson,  ' of  whom  could  you  be  jealous* 
of  none  of  the  living,  certainly,  ana  (taking  all  and 
all  into  consideration)  of  which  of  the  dead  ?  I 
don't  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotch  novels,  (as 
they  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  wholly 
English,  and  the  rest  half  so,)  but  nothing  can  or 
could  ever  persuade  me,  since  I  was  the  first  ten 
minutes  in  your  company,  that  you  ate  not  the  man. 
To  me  those  novels  have  so  much  of  *  Auld  lang 
syne,  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scott  till  ten  years  old,) 
tnat  I  never  move  without  them ;  and  when  I  re- 
moved from  Ravenna  to  Pisa,  the  other  dav,  and 
sent  on  my  library  before,  they  were  the  only  nooks 
that  I  kept  by  me,  although  I  already  have  them  by 
heart. 

"  JanuatT  W,  1822. 

"  I  delayed  till  now  concluding,  in  the  hope  that 
I  should  have  got  *  the  Pirate,'  who  is  now  under 
way  for  me,  but  has  not  yet  hove  in  sight.  I  hear 
that  your  daughter  is  married,  and  I  suppose  by 
thie  time  you  are  half  a  grandfather— a  young  one, 
by-the-way.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Mrs. 
Lockhart's  personal  and  mental  charms,  and  much 
good  of  her  lord :  that  you 
novel  Scotts  as  there  are 


good  of  her 'lord :  that  you  may  live  to  see  as  many 
novel  Scotts  as  there  are  Scots'  novels,  is  *k*  very 
bad  pun,  but  sincere  wish  of 


Yours  ever  most  affectionately,  &c. 
P.  S.  Why  don't  you  take  a  turn  in  Italy  ?  You 
would  find  yourself  as  well  known  and  as  wel- 
come as  in  the  Highlands  among  the  natives.  As 
for  the  English  you  would  be  with  them  as  in  Lon- 
don; and  I  need  not  add,  that  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you  again,  which  is  far  more  than  1 
shall  ever  feel  or  say  for  England,  or  (with  a  few 
exceptions  'of  kitd,  kin,  and  allies')  any  thing 
that  it  contains.  But  my  ■  heart  warms  to  the  tar- 
tan,' or  to  any  thing  of  Scotland,  which  reminds 
me  of  Aberdeen  and  other  parts,  not  so  far  from 
the  Highlands*  as  that  town,  about  Invercauld  and 
Braemar,  where  I  was  sent  to  drink  goat's  fey  in 
1795-6,  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  decline  after 
the  scarlet  fever.  But  I  am  gossipping ;  so,  good 
night — and  the  gods  be  with  your  dreams ! 

"  Pray  present  my  respects  to  Lady  Scott,  who 
may  perhaps  recollect  having  seen  me  in  town  in 
1815. 

"I  see  that  one  your  supporters  (for,  like  Sir 
Hildebrand,  I  am  fond  of  Ouilin)  is  a  mermaid:  it 
is  my  crest  too,  and  with  precisely  the  same  curl  o! 
tail.  There's  concatenation  for  you !— I  am  build 
ing  a  little  cutter  at  Genoa,  to  go  a  cruising  in  the 
summer.    I  know  you  like  the  sea  too." 


LETTER  DXLIV. 

TO  DOUGLAS  XINNAIBD. 

"  PIm,  Febraaqr  8, 1S23. 

' '  Try  back  the  deep  lane,'  till  we  find  a  pub- 
lisher for  '  the  Vision ; '  and  if  none  such  is  to  be 
found,  print  fifty  copies  at  my  expense,  distribute 
them  among  my  acquaintance,  and  you  will  soon 
see  that  the  booksellers  will  publish  them,  even  if 
we  oppose  them.  That  they  are  now  afraid  is  natu- 
ral ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  ought  to  give  way  on 
that  account.  I  know  nothing  of  Rivington's  '  Re- 
monstrance' by  the  '  eminent  Churchman ; '  but  I 
suppose  he  wants  a  living.  I  once  heard  of  a 
preacher  at  Kentish  Town  against  '  Cain.'  The 
same  outcry  was  raised  against  Priestly,  Hume* 


i  to  «  Tte  Mud." 
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Gibbon,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  men  who  dared  to  put 
tithes  to  the  question. 

"  I  hare  got  Southey's  pretended  reply,  to  which  I 
am  surprised  that  you  do  not  allude.  What  re- 
mains to  be  done  is,  to  call  him  out.  The  question 
is,  would  he  come  ?  for,  if  he  would  not,  the  whole 
thing  would  appear  ridiculous,  if  I  were  to  take  a 
longand  expensive  journey  to  no  purpose. 

41  You  must  be  my  second,  and.  as  such,  I  wish  to 
consult  you. 

"  I  apply  to  you  as  one  well  Tersed  in  the  duello, 
or  monomachie.  Of  course  I  shall  come  to  Eng- 
land as  privately  as  possible,  and  leave  it  (sup- 
posing that  I  was  the  survivor)  in  the  same  manner ; 
Laving  no  other  object  which  could  bring  me  to  that 
country  except  to  settle  quarrels  accumulated 
during  my  absence. 

"  By  the  last  post  I  transmitted  to  you  a  letter 
upon  some  Rochdale  toll  business,  from  which 
there  are  moneys  in  prospect.  My  agent  says  two 
thousand  pounds,  but  supposing  it  to  be  only  one, 
or  even  one  hundred,  still  they  be  moneys ;  and  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  have  an  exceeding  re- 
spect for  the  smallest  current  coin  of  any  realm,  or 
the  least  sum,  which,  although  I  may  not  want  it 
myself,  may  do  something  for  others  who  may  need 
it  more  than  I. 

44  They  say  that  *  Knowledge  is  Power ;  '—I  used 
to  think  so;  but  I  now  know  that  they  meant 
*  money  f  and  when  Socrates  declared,  '  that  all  he 
knew  was,  that  he  knew  nothing,'  he  merely  in- 
tended to  declare,  that  he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the 
Athenian  world. 

44  The  circular*  are  arrived,  and  circulating  like 
the  vortices  (or  vortexes)  of  Descartes,  still  I 
have  a  due  care  of  the  needful,  and  keep  a  look-out 
ahead,  as  my  notions  upon  the  score  of  moneys  co- 
incide with  yours,  and  with  all  men's  who  have 
lived  to  see  that  every  guinea  is  a  philosopher's 
stone,  or  at  least  his  tauch-Btone,  You  will  doubt 
me  the  less,  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  belief,  that 
Cash  is  Virtue. 

"  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  much  expendi- 
ture :  my  only  extra  expense  (and  it  is  more  than  I 
have  spent  upon  myself  J  being  a  loan  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  Hunt;  and  fifty 
pounds'  worth  of  furniture  which  I  have  bought  for 
nim;  and  a  boat  which  I  am  building  for  myself 
at  Genoa,  which  will  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds 


'But  to  return.  I  am  determined  to  have  all 
the  moneys  I  can,  whether  by  my  own  funds,  or 
succession,  or  lawsuit,  or  MSS.,  or  any  lawful 
means  whatever. 

"  I  will  pay  (though  with  the  aincerest  reluctance) 
my  remaining  creditors,  and  every  man  of  law,  by 
instalments  from  the  award  of  the  arbitrators. 

44 1  recommend  to  you  the  notice  in  Mr.  Han- 
eon's  letter,  on  the  demand  of  moneys  for  the 
Rochdale  tolls. 

44  Above  all,  I  recommend  my  interests  to  your 
honorable  worship. 

44  Recollect,  too,  that  I  expect  some  moneys  for 
the  various  MSS.,  (no  matter  what;)  and,  in  short, 
*  Rem,  mtocunque  modo,  Rem !  '—the  noble  feeling 
of  cupidity  grows  upon  us  with  our  years. 

44  Yours  ever,  ore." 


LETTER  DXLV. 

TO  MH.  MUMULT. 

"Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected,  but  I 
perceive  one  upon  you  in  the  papers,  which  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  expect.  How,  or  in  what  manner, 
uou  can  be  considered  responsible  for  what  I  pub- 
lish, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

44 If  'Cain'  be  'blasphemous,'  Paradise  Lost  is 


blasphemous ;  and  the  very  words  of  mt  Oxfas 
gentleman,  *  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,'  arc  ta  as 
very  poem,  from  the  mouth  of  Satan;  sadista 
anything  more  in  that  of  Lucifer  in  the  Myiter* 
Cam  is  nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a  km \. 
argument  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  t»  fer. 
murderur  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  sappoos  r 
speak,  surely  all  the  rest  of  the  personage*  talk  u* 
according  to  their  characters— and  the  stronger* 
sions  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  drama. 

44 1  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity  a  * 
Scripture,  (though  Milton  does,  and  not  Terr  *»> 
either. J  but  have  adopted  his  angel  as  sent  tc '.  r. 
instead,  on  purpose  to  avoid  shocking  any  ft*  jp 
on  the  subject  by  falling  short  of  what'al!  =* 
spired  men  must  fall  short  in,  vis.,  giros  a 
adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  pmei>-  * 
Jehovah.  The  old  Mysteries  introduced  him  *V 
rally  enough,  and  all  this  is  avoided  in  the  nev  n 

44  The  attempt  to  bully  you,  because  they  th<u : 
won't  succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me  as  atrociiwc 
attempt  as  ever  disgraced  the  times.  What!  <ra 
Gibbon's,  Hume's,  Priestley's,  and  Drammcs^ 
publishers  have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  pe&s  :':' 
seventy  years,  are  vou  to  be  singled  oat  forawtt 
of  Jictum,  not  of  history  or  argument  ?  Then  st»: 
be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this  some  pen* 
enemy  of  your  own :  it  is  otherwise  incrafctk. 

44 1  can  only  say,  *  Me,  me ;  en  adsum  qui  fee; 
—that  any  proceedings  directed  against  rot  I  a* 
may  be  transferred  to  me,  who  am  wiUbg.  ^ 
ought,  to  endure  them  all ;  that  if  too  bin  >' 
money  by  the  publication,  I  will  refund  any  «  t± 


of  the  copyright ;  that  I  desire  you  will  »y  & 
both  you  and  Mr.  Gifford  remonstrated  agaurt  &' 
publication,  as  also  Mr.  Hobhouse;  that  /  ttet 
occasioned  it,  and  I  alone  am  the  pereon  »* 
either  legally  or  otherwise,  should  bear  the  tan* 
If  they  prosecute,  I  will  come  to  England-tte* 
if  by  meeting  it  in  my  own  person,  I  «a  «w 

Furs.    Let  me  know.    Ton  shan't  ssi a  for  nt L 
can  heip  it.    Make  any  use  of  this  letter  j« 
please.  4<  Tours  era,  & 

44  P.  8.  I  write  to  vou  about  all  this  tow  of  ai 
passions  and  absurdities,  with  the  mmmtr  dock 
(for  here  our  winter  is  clearer  than  vow  doHi.n 
lighting  the  winding  Arno,  with  all  her  bciW 
and  bridges,— «o  quiet  and  still !— What  a«fcaj» 
are  we  before  the  least  of  these  stars ! " 


LETTER  DXLVI. 

TO  HE.  KOORB. 

"I  am  rather  surprised  not  to  haw  had  a 
kswer  to  my  letter  and  packets.  Ladv  >*t » 
dead,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  «*?**"*!, 
to  England  to  settle  the  division  of  the  Wcntwff- 
property,  and  what  portion  Lady  B.  is  to  u"';. 
ft ;  all  which  was  left  undecided  by  the  •**" 
separation.  But  I  hope  not,  if  it  can  *  "=; 
without,— and  I  have  written  to  Sir  Fno*^ 
dett  to  be  my  referee,  as  he  knows  the  pwpf^  j 


44  Continue  to  address  here,  as  I  sua"  «»»  »:.-  r 
can  avoid  it— at  least,  not  on  that  acconnt.  JJ 
may  on  another ;  for  I  wrote  to  Douglas  KjJJjJ., 
convey  a  message  of  invitation  to^.  SosujT 
meet  me,  either  in  England,  or  (as  leaiubletc^ 
ruption)  on  the  coast  of  France.  This  w*  »•* 
fortnight  ago,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  W  »» 
the  answer.  However,  vou  shall  haw  due  w»" 
therefore  continue  to  address  to  Pisa.  ♦, 

44  My  agents  and  trustees  have  written  »j* 
desire  that  I  would  take  the  name  directly,  a  *- 
I  am  yours  very  truly  and  affectionately, 

P.S.  IhaTehmdnonewinwB^^ 
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m  tnufaMM ;  and  merely  know,  from  some  abase  in 
hat  faithful  ex  and  da-tractor,  Galignani,  that  the 
ilergy  are  up  against  'Cain/  There  is  (if  I  am 
lot  mistaken)  some  good  church  preferment  on  the 
ffentworth  estates ;  and  I  will  show  them  what  a 
rood  Christian  I  am  by  patronising  and  preferring 
he  most  pious  of  their  order,  should  opportunity 
>ccur. 

"  M.  and  I  am  but  little  in  correspondence,  and  I 
mow  nothing  of  literary  matters  at  present.  I 
tave  been  writing  on  business  only  lately.  What 
ire  you  about  ?  Be  assured  that  there  is  no  such 
oaution  as  you  apprehend." 


LETTER  DXLVH. 

TO  KB.  MOOR*. 

"Fta,Peb.»,lS».* 

11  Tour  letter  arrived  since  1  wrote  the  enclosed. 
it  is  not  likely,  as  I  have  appointed  agents  and 
trbitrators  for  the  Noel  estates,  that  I  should  pro- 
seed  to  England  on  that  account, — though  I  may 
lpon  another,  within  stated.  At  any  rate,  continue 
rou  to  address  here  till  you  hear  further  from  me. 
[  could  wish  you  still  to  arrange  for  me,  either  with 
k  London  or  rails  publisher,  for  the  things,  &c.  I 
(hall  not  quarrel  with  any  arrangement  you  may 
ilease  to  make. 

"  I  have  appointed  Sir  Francis  Burdett  my  arbi« 
xator  to  decide  on  Lady  Byron's  allowance  out  of 
he  Noel  estates,  which  are  estimated  at  seven 
housand  a  year,  and  rents  very  well  paid,— a  rare 
hing  at  this^  time.  It  is,  however,  owing  to  their 
wisuting  chiefly  in  pasture  lands,  and  therefore 
ess  affected  by  corn  bills,  &c,  than  properties  in 
ilkge. 

'  Believe  me  yours  ever  most  affectionately, 

"Nobl  Byron. 

"  Between  my  own  property  in  the  funds,  and  my 
fife's  in  land,  I  do  not  know  which  tide  to  cry  out 
m  in  politics. 

"  There  is  nothing  against  the  immortality  of  the 
mil  in  *  Cain '  that  I  recollect.  1  hold  no  such 
•pinions ;— but,  in  a  drama,  the  first  rebel  and  the 
Irst  murderer  must  be  made  to  talk  according  to 
heir  characters.  However,  the  parsons  are  all 
reaching  at  it,  from  Kentish  Town  and  Oxford  to 
Pisa;— the  scoundrels  of  priests,  who  do  more  harm 
-o  religion  than  all  the  infidels  that  ever  forgot  their 
atehism. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Lady  Noel's  death  announced 
n  Galignani.— How  is  that  ? " 


LBTTEB  DXLVIII. 


••Pb,FAS,l38. 

1 1  begin  to  think  that  the  packet  (a  heavy  one) 
>f  five  acts  of  *  Werner,'  &c,  can  hardly  have 
•eached  you,  for  your  letter  of  last  week  (which  I 
inswered)  did  not  allude  to  it,  and  yet  I  insured  it 
it  the  post-office  here. 

"  I  have  no  direct  hews  from  England,  except  on 
the  Noel  business,  which  is  proceeding  quietly,  as  I 
lave  appointed  a  gentleman  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  for 
ny  arbitrator.  They,  too,  have  said  that  they  will 
•©call  the  lawyer  wnom  they  had  chosen,  and  will 
lame  a  gentleman  too.  This  is  better,  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  estates  and  of  Lady's  B.'s 
tUowance  will  thus  be  settled  without  quibbling. 


*  The  pneadfaf  letter  «un 


My  lawyers  are  taking  out  a  license  for  the  name 
and  arms,  which  it  seems  I  am  to  endue. 

"  By  another,  and  indirect  quarter,  I  hear  that 
'Cain  has  been  pirated,  and  that  the  Chancellor 
ha*  refused  to  give  Murray  any  redress.  Also,  that 
G.  R.+  {jfow  friend  'Ben*),  has  expressed  great 
personal  indignation  at  the  said  poem.  All  this  is 
curious  enough,  I  think, — after  allowing  Priestly, 
Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Voltaire 
to  be  published,  without  depriving  the  booksellers 
of  their  rights.  I  heard  from  Rome  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  •  •  • 

••  Yours,  Ac  " 


LETTER  DXLIX. 

TO  KB.  MOOR*. 

"PtM,Mucfal,IS«. 

"  As  I  still  have  no  news  of  my  *  Werner,'  &c, 
packet,  sent  to  you  on  the  29th  of  January,  I  con- 
tinue to  bore  you,  ( for  the  fifth  time,  I  believe,)  to 
know  whether  it  nas  not  miscarried.  As  it  was 
fairly  copied  out,  it  will  be  vexatious  if  it  be  lost. 
Indeed,  I  insured  it  at  the  post-office  to  make 
them  take  more  care,  and  directed  it  regularly  to 
you  at  Paris. 

"  In  tbe  impartial  Galignani  I  perceive  an  extract 
from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  there  are  people  who  have  discovered  that  you 
and  I  are  no  poets.    With  regard  to  one  of  us,  1 
know  that  this  north-west  passage  to  my  magnetic 
pole  had  been  long  discovered  by  some  sages  and  I 
leave  them  the  full  benefit  of  their  penetration.    I 
think,  as  Gibbon  says  of  his  History,  '  that,  per- 
haps a  hundred  years  Hence  it  may  still  continue  to 
be  abused.'    However,  I  am  Car  from  pretending  to 
compete  or  compare  with  that  illustrious  literary 
oharacter. 

But,  with  regard  to  you,  I  thought  that  you 
had  always  been  allowed  to  be  a  poet,  even  by  the 
stupid  as  well  as  the  envious — a  bad  one,  to  be  sure 
—immoral,  florid,  Asiatic,  and  diabolically  popular, 
—but  still  always  a  poet,  mem.  con.   This  discovery, 
therefore,  has  to  me  all  the  grace  of  novelty,  as 
well  as  of  consolation  (according  to  Rochefoucault) 
to  find  myself  no-poetized  in  such  good  company. 
I  am  content  to  '  err  with  Plato ; '  and  can  assure 
you  very  sincerely,  that  I  would  rather  be  received 
a  non  poet  with  you,  than  be  crowned  with  all  the 
bays  of  (the  yet-uncrowned)  Lakers  in  their  society. 
I  believe  you  think  better  of  those  worthies  than  I 
do.    I  know  them       •••••• 

As  for  Southey,  the  answer  to  my  proposition 


accepts,  I  slydl  have  to  go  to  England ;  but  if  not, 
I  do  not  think  the  Noel  affairs  will  take  me  there, 
as  the  arbitrators  can  settle  them  without  my 
presence,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  difficul- 
ties. The  license  for  the  new  name  and  armorial 
bearings  will  be  taken  out  by  the  regular  applica- 
tion, in  such  cases,  to  the  Crown,  and  sent  to  me. 

"Is  there  a  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Italy  again 
ever  ?  What  are  you  doing  ?— $crerf  by  me,  I  know ; 
but  I  have  explained  why  before.  I  have  no  cor- 
respondence now  with  London,  except  through 
relations  and  lawyers,  and  one  or  two  friends.    My 

Seatest  friend,  Lord  Clare,  is  at  Rome :  we  met  on 
e  road,  and  our  meeting  was  quite  sentimental— 
really  pathetic  on  both  sides.  I  nave  always  loved 
him  oetter  than  any  male  thing  in  the  world. 

[The  preceding  was  enclosed  in  that  which  fol- 
lows.] 


>n»n«. 
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LBTTBR  DL. 


TO  Ma  VOORB. 


••Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed,  I  hare  waited 
another  poet,  and  now  have  your  aniwer  acknow- 
ledging the  arrival  of  the  packet—a  troublesome 
one,  I  fear,  to  yon  in  more  wars  than  one,  both 
from  weight  external  and  internal 

"The  unpublished  things  in  your  hands,  in 
Douglas  K/s,  and  Mr.  John  Murray's,  are, 
*  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  lyrical  kind  of  Drama  upon 
the  Deluge,  Ac. ; '— •  Werner,'  now  with  you ;— a 
translation  of  the  first  canto  of  the  Morgante  Mag- 
giore ;— -ditto  of  an  Episode  in  Dante ;— some  stan- 
zas to  the  Po,  June  1st,  1819 ;— Hints  from  Horace, 
written  in  1811,  but  a  good  deal,  rince,  to  be  omit- 
ted ; — several  prose  things,  which  may,  perhaps,  as 
well  remain  unpublished ;— '  The  Vision,  &c,  of 
Quevedo  Redivivus '  in  verse. 

•«  Here  you  see  is  *  more  matter  for  a  May  morn- 
ing ; '  but  how  much  of  this  can  be  published  is  for 
consideration.  The  Queredo  (one  of  my  best  in 
that  line)  has  appalled  the  Row  already,  and  must 
take  its  chance  at  Paris,  if  at  all.  The  new 
Mystery  is  less  speculative  than  *  Cain/  and  very 
pious;  besides,  it  is  chiefly  lyrical.  The  Morgante 
is  the  beat  translation  that  ever  was  or  wfii  be 
made;  and  the  rest  are—whatever  you  please  to 
think  them. 

«« I  am  sorry  vou  think  Werner  even  approaching 
to  any  fitness  for  the  stage,  which  with  my  notions 
upon  it,  is  very  far  from  my  present  object.  With 
regard  to  the  publication,  I  have  already  explained 
that  I  have  no  exorbitant  expectations  of  either 
fame  or  profit  in  the  present  instances ;  but  wish 
them  published  because  they  are  written ;  which  is 
the  common  feeling  of  all  scribblers. 
# "  With  respect  to  '  Religion/  can  I  never  con- 
vince you  that  /  have  no  such  opinions  as  the 
characters  in  that  drama,  which  seems  to  have 
frightened  every  body  ?  Yet  they  are  nothing  to 
the  expressions  in  Goethe's  Faust,  (which  are  ten 
tiroes  hardier,)  and  not  a  whit  more  bold  than  those 
of  Milton's  Satan.  My  ideas  of  a  character  ro».y 
run  away  with  me :  like  all  imaginative  men,  I,  of 
course,  embody  myself  with  the  character  while  I 
draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  from  off 
the  paper. 

"lam  no  enemy  to  religion,  but  the  contrary. 
As  a  proof,  I  am  educating  my  natural  daughter  a 
strict  Catholic  m  a  convent  of  Romagna,  for  I 
think  people  can  never  hare  enough  of  religion,  if 
they  are  to  have  any.  I  incline,  myself,  very  much 
to  the  Catholic  doctrines ;  but  if  I  am  to  write  a 
drama,  I  must  make  my  characters  speak  as  I  con- 
ceive  them  likely  to  argue. 

"  As  to  poor  Shelley,  who  is  another  bugbear  to 
tdu  and  toe  world,  be  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
leaet  selfish  and  the  mildest  of  men— a  man  who 
has  made  more  sacrifices  of  his  fortune  and  feelings 
for  others  than  any  I  ever  heard  of.  With  his 
speculative  opinions  I  have  nothing  in  common, 
nor  desire  to  have. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  you  live  near  the 
ttove  of  society,  where  you  are  unavoidably  influ- 
enced by  its  neat  and  its  vapors.  I  did  so  once— 
and  too  much — and  enough  to  give  a  color  to  my 
whole  future  existence.  As  my  success  in  society 
was  not  inconsiderable,  I  am  surely  not  a  prejudiced 
judge  upon  the  subject,  unless  in  its  favor ;  but  I 
think  It,  as  now  constituted,  fatal  to  all  great 
original  undertakings  of  every  kind.  I  never  courted 
it  then,  when  I  was  young  and  high  in  blood,  and 
one  of  its  '  curled  darlings ; '  and  do  you  think  I 
would  do  so  now,  when  I  am  living  in  a  clearer  at- 
mosphere ?  One  thing  only  might  lead  me  back  to 
H,  and  that  is,  to  try  once  more  if  I  could  do  any 
good  in  politic*  ;  but  not  in  the  petty  politics  I  see 
now  preying  upon  our  miserable  couatxy.  ' 


"Do not  let  me  bemisunda«tood,hoitnt  Ii 
you  speak  your  own  opinions,  they  ever  bd,  sn 
will  have,  the  greatest  weight  with  sac.  B*  ii  jsi 
merely  echo  the  '  monde/  (and  it  is  difficult  vf.  n 
do  so,  being  in  its  favor  and  its  ferment)  I  cc 
onlv  regret  that  you  should  ever  repeat  tsytbajti 
which  I  cannot  pay  attention. 

"  But  I  am  prosing.  The  gods  go  with  yoa,  ni 
as  much  immortality  of  all  kmds  as  may  stit  jw 
present  and  all  other  existence. 

M  Tom,  At" 


LETTER  DLL 

TO  MB.  MOOBJL 

"  The  enclosed  letter  from  Murray  bath  ■& 
me ;  though  I  think  it  is  against  hiswrn  interests 
wish  that  I  should  continue  his  connenoiL  Trc 
may,  therefore,  send  him  the  packet  of '  wear, 
which  will  save  you  all  further  trouble.  And  jm. 
eon  you  forgive  me  for  the  bore  and  expeaselfc*? 
already  put  upon  you  ?  At  least,  ssy  to-fcr  I  *■•• 
ashamed  of  having  given  you  so  men  for  «i 
nonsense. 

11  The  fact  is,  I  cannot  keep  my  rwsR»** 
though  violent  enough  in  their  onset  Besak*,^* 
that  all  the  world  are  at  Murray  on  my  aecoct,. 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  leave  him;  antes,*' 
really  thought,  it  were  better  for  kirn  that  1  sta& 

"  I  have  had  no  other  news  from  England  errfp 
a  letter  from  Barry  Cornwall,  the  berfi,  udisr^ 
schoolfellow.  Though  I  have  sickened  yt»  «fc 
letters  lately,  believe  me  M  Yens,  ft. 

"P.  S.  In  your  last  letter  you  say,  speskiag  rf 
Shelley,  that  you  would  almost  prefer  the  'tea 
bigot  *  to  the  « annihilating  infidel/  Shelley  M*w 
in  immortality,  however — but  this  bv-the-wj.  £ 
you  remember  Frederick  the  Great' s  answer t»» 
remonstrance  of  the  villagers,  whose  curate  preute 
against  the  eternity  of  hell's  torments?  It** 
thus :— *  If  my  faithful  subjects  of  Sduwsesitt*" 
sen  prefer  being  eternally  damned,  let  them!' 

"Of  the  two,  I  should  think  the  long  ike*** 
ter  than  the  agonized  vigil.  But  men,  nu*13*?* 
they  are,  cling  so  to  any  thing  Uke  life,  that  &7 
probably  would  prefer  damnation  to  quiet  Bear* 
they  think  themselves  so  important  in  the  antt®. 
that  nothing  less  can  satisfy  their  pride-***' 
sects ! " 


LETTER  DUI. 


TO  MB.  XTO&AY. 

-Fta,  ***«■* 

Yon  will  long  ago  have  received  a  letter  fi» 
me,  (or  should,)  declaring  my  opinion  of  the  «■ 
ment  you  have  met  with  about  the  recent  pac- 
tion. I  think  it  disgraceful  to  those  who  h*«  F 
secuted  you.  I  make  peace  with  yea,  thoegb  m 
war  was  for  other  reasons  than  this  sts*  w*£ 
versy.  I  have  written  to  Moore  by  this  pott  tj  * 
ward  to  you  the  tragedy  of  « Werner.'  l&f  * 
make  or  propose  any  present  bargain  show ■ " 
the  new  Mystery  till  we  see  if  they  sacesed-  U  w 
don't  sell,  (which  is  not  unlikely,)  yon  *»*  #i 
and  I  suppose  this  is  fair  play,  if  you  choose*** 

"Bartolini,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  i"****? 
to  desire  to  take  my  bust:  1  consented,  on  «r 
tion  that  he  also  took  that  of  the  Countess  (**° 
oli.  He  has  taken  both,  and  I  think  it  ■*  * 
allowed  that  hen  is  beautiful.  I  «**"  *?*Vv» 
present  of  them  both,  to  show  that  I  «*£"  4 
malice,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  trow 


LETTERS. 


94SL 


iquabbie  you  had  about  Thorwaldaen's.  Of  my  own 
:  can  hardly  speak,  except  that  it  it  thought  very 
ike  what  I  now  am,  which  is  different  from  what 
'.  was,  of  coarse,  since  you  saw  me.  The  sculptor 
s  a  famous  one ;  and  as  it  was  done  by  his  own 
particular  request,  will  be  done  well,  probably. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  about  Taafe  and  his  Com- 
aentary  ?  He  will  die,  if  he  is  not  published ;  he 
rill  be  damned  if  he  is;  but  that  he  don't  mind. 
rVe  must  publish  him. 

"  All  the  row  about  me  has  no  otherwise  affected 
ne  than  by  the  attack  upon  yourself,  which  is  un- 
generous in  Church  and  State :  but  as  all  violence 
aust  in  time  have  its  proportionate  reaction,  you 
rill  do  better  by-and-by.  "  Yours  very  truly, 
'*  Noel  Bybon 


LETTER  DLIII. 


shall  be  in  print.  Heiasuchagood-natjurcd,  heavy 
*  *  Christian,  that  we  must  give  him  a  shove 
through  the  press.  He  naturally  thirsts  to  be  in 
author,  and  has  been  the  happiest  of  men  for  these 
two  months,  printing,  correcting,  collating,  dating, 
Anticipating,  and  adding  to  his  treasures  of  learn- 
ing. Besides,  he  has  nad  another  fall  from  his 
horse  into  a  ditch  the  other  day,  while  riding  our 
with  me  into  the  country/' 


to  : 


MOOKB. 


LETTER  DUV. 

TO  MB.  MURBAY. 

"H»,  March  If,  ISA 

"  1  am  glad  that  you  and  your'friends  approve  ot 
my  letter  of  the  8th  ultimo.  You  may  give  it  what 
ublicity  you  think  proper  in  the  circumstances.  I 
ave  since  written  to  you  twice  or  thrice. 

"As  to  •  a  poem  in  the  old  way,'  I  shall  attempt 
of  that  kind  nothing  further.  I  follow  the  bias  of 
my  own  mind,  without  considering  whether  women 
or  men  are  or  are  not  to  be  pleased:  but  this  is 
nothing  to  my  publisher,  who  must  judge  and  act 
according  to  popularity. 

"  Therefore  let  the  things  take  their  chance :  if 
they  nay,  you  will  pay  me  in  proportion;  and  if 
they  don't,  I  must. 

"  The  Noel  affairs,  I  hope,  will  not  take  me  to 
England.  I  have  no  desire  to  revisit  that  country, 
unless  it  be  to  keep  you  out  of  a  prison,  (if  this  can 
be  effected  by  my  taking  your  place,)  or  perhaps  to 
get  myself  into  one,  by  exacting  satisfaction  from 
one  or  two  persons  who  take  advantage  of  my  ab- 
sence to  abuse  me.  Further  than  this,  I  have  no 
business  nor  connexion  with  England,  nor  desire  to 
have,  out  of  my  own  family  and  friends,  to  whom  I 
wish  all  prosperity.  Indeed,  I  have  lived  upon  the 
whole  so  little  in  England,  (about  five  years  since  I 
was  one-and-twenty ,J  that  my  habits  are  too  con- 
tinental, and  your  climate  would  please  me  as  little 
as  the  society. 

'  I  saw  the  Chancellor's  Report  in  a  French  pa- 
per. Pray,  why  don't  they  prosecute  the  transla- 
tion of  Lucretius  f  or  the  original  with  its 

•  Pntntu  n  one  Den  Teat  Timor, 
*  Tuitnm  Reilgio  potait  ■unrtav  mfttoram  .* ' 

"You  must  really  get  something  done  for  Mr 
Taafe's  Commentary ;  what  can  I  say  to  him  ? 

"  Your*,  &c" 


"  Pta,  Much  8, UBS. 

*'  You  will  have  had  enough  of  my  letters  by  this 
ime — yet  one  word  in  answer  to  your  present  mis- 
ive.  You  are  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  your 
advice '  had  offended  me ;  but  1  have  already  re- 
»Ued(if  not  answered)  on  that  point. 

"  With  regard  to  Murray,  as  I  really  am  the 
aeekest  and  mildest  of  men  since  Moses,  (though 
he  public  and  mine  '  excellent  wife '  cannot  find  it 
ut,)  I  had  already  pacified  myself  and  subsjded 
<ack  to  Albemarle  street,  as  my  yesterday's  yepistle 
nil  have  informed  you.  But  I  thought  that  I  had 
xplained  my  causes  of  bile — at  least  to  you. 

"  Some  instances  of  vacillation,  occasional  neg- 
cct,  and  troublesome  sincerity,  real  or  imagined, 
jre  sufficient  to  put  your  truly  great  author  and  man 
nto  a  passion.  But  reflection,  with  some  aid  from 
lellebore,  hath  already  cured  me  '  pro  tempore ; ' 
jid,  if  it  had  not,  a  request  from  you  and  Henhouse 
tould  have  come  upon  me  like  two  out  of  the  'tribus 
Lnticyris,'— with  which,  however,  Horace  despairs 
if  purging  a  poet.  I  really  feel  ashamed  of  having 
>ored  you  so  frequently  and  fully  of  late.  But  what 
ould  I  do  ?  You  are  a  friend — an  absent  one,  alas  ! 
-and  as  I  trust  no  one  more,  I  trouble  you  in  pro- 
portion. 

"  This  war  of  '  Church  and  State '  has  astonished 
ne  more  than  it  disturbs ;  for  I  really  thought  'Cain' 
.  speculative  and  hardy,  but  still  a  harmless  pro- 
tuction.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  really  a  great  ad- 
nirer  of  tangible  religion ;  and  am  breeding  one  of 
ay  daughters  a  Catholic,  that  she  may  have  her 
lands  full.  It  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  worship, 
tardly  excepting  the  Greek  mythology.  What  with 
ncense,  pictures,  statues,  altars,  shrines,  relics,  and 
he  real  presence,  confession,  absolution, — there  is 
iomethinff  sensible  to  grasp  at.  Besides,  it  leaves 
io  possibility  of  doubt ;  for  those  who  swallow  their 
Deity  really  and  truly,  in  transubstantiation,  can 
lardly  find  any  thing  else  otherwise  than  easy  of 
Ingestion. 

"I  am  afraid  that  this  sounds  flippant,  but  I 
lon't  mean  it  to  be  so ;  only  my  turn  of  mind  is  so 
riven  to  taking  things  in  the  absurd  point  of  view, 
that  it  breaks  out  in  spite  of  me  every  now  and 
hen.  Still,  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  a  very  good 
Christian.  Whether  you  will  believe  me  in  this,  I 
io  not  know ;  but  I  trust  you  will  take  my  word  for 
icing       "  Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours,  &c. 

"  F.  S.  Do  tell  Murray  that  one  of  the  conditions 
jf  peace  is,  that  he  publisheth  (or  obtaineth  a  pub-  . 

iisher  for)  Taafe's  Commentary  on  Dante,  against:  upon  as  good,  and  'Werner'  too,  and  I  expect  that 
which  there  appears  in  the  trade  an  unaccountable  you  will  publish  them  speedily.    You  need  not  put 


LETTER  DLV. 
TO  ¥JL  KUBB*Y. 

"Pha,  April  IS,  1883. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  writes  that  there  has  been  an  *  ex- 
cellent defence'  of  'Cain,'  against  ' Oxoniensis : ' 
you  have  sent  me  nothing  but  a  not  very  excellent 
o/- fence  of  the  same  poem.  If  there  be  such  a 
'Defender  of  the  Faith,'  you  may  send  me  his 
thirty-nine  articles,  as  a  counterbalance  to  some  ot 
your  late  communications. 

"  Are  you  to  publish,  or  not,  what  Moore  and  Mr. 
Kinnaira  have  in  hand,  and  the  '  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment ? '  If  you  publish  the  latter  in  a  very  cheap 
edition,  so  as  to  baffle  the  pirates  by  a  low  price, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  do.    The  « Mystery '  I  look 


repugnance.  It  will  make  the  man  so  exuberantly  your  name  to  Quevedo,  but  publish  it  as  a  foreign 
He  dines  with  me  and  half  a  dozen  English '  edition,  and  let  it  make  its  way.  Douglas  Khmafrd 
and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  now 


to-day. 

the  bibliopolar  world  shrink  from  his  Commentary . 
—and  yet  it  is  full  of  the  most  orthodox  religion 
and  monlity.    In  shorty  I  make  it  a  point  that  ho 


has  it  still,  with  the  preface,  I  believe. 

"  I  refer  you  to  him  for  documents  on  the  kite 
row  here.    I  sent  them  a  week  ago. 

"YoutwAo** 


MO 


BYRON'8  WORKS. 


LETTER  DLVI. 


TO  MB.  MtUUT. 


«?K  April  It,  MSB. 

M I  have  received  the  Defence  of  '  Cain/  Who  is 
nry  Warburton  h— for  ho  has  done  for  me  what  the 
bishop  did  for  the  poet  against  Crousax.  His  reply 
seems  to  me  conclusive :  and  if  Ton  understood  your 
own  interest,  you  would  print  it  together  with  the 


"  It  is  verr  odd  that  I  do  not  hear  from  you.  I 
hare  forwarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  docu- 
ments on  a  souabble  here,  which  occurred  about  a 
month  ago.  The  affair  is  still  going  on ;  but  their 
make  nothing  of  it  hitherto.  I  think,  what  with 
home  and  abroad,  there  has  been  hot  water  enough 
for  one  while.  Mr.  Dawkins,  the  English  minister, 
has  behaved  in  the  handsomest  and  most  gentle- 
manly manner  throughout  the  whole  business. 

"Yours  ever,  8tc. 

M  P.  S.  I  have  got  Lord  Gienbervie's  book,  which 
is  very  amusing  and  able  upon  the  topics  which  he 
touches  upon,  and  part  of  the  preface  pathetic. 
Write  toon." 


LETTER  DLVTI. 


TO  MB.  MVBBAT. 

"Ptaa,  April  82,  IBM. 

"You  will  regret  to  hear  that  I  have  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  daughter  Allegra 
of  a  fever,  in  tho  convent  of  Bagna  Cavallo,  where 
she  was  placed  for  the  last  year,  to  commence  her 
education.  It  is  a  heavy  blow  for  many  reasons, 
but  must  be  borne,  with  tune. 

"It  is  my  present  intention  to  send  her  remains 
to  England  for  sepulture  in  Harrow  church,  (where 


I  once  hoped  to  hare  laid  my  own,)  and  this  is  my 

*"ng  you  with  this  notice.    I  wish 

very  private.    The  body  is  em- 


reason  for  troubling  you 

the  funeral  to  be  very  j , 

balmed,  and  in  lead,  it  will  be  embarked  from 
Leghorn.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  give 
the  proper  directions  on  its  arrival  ? 

••  I  am  yours,  Ac. 

"  N.  B. 
"  P.  8.    You  are  aware  that  Protestants  are  not 
allowed  holy  ground  in  Catholic  countries." 


LETTER  DLVIII. 

TO  MB.  gHBXLZT. 

MApritU,I8B. 

"  The  blow  was  stunning  and  unexpected ;  for  I 
thought  the  danger  over,  oy  the  long  interval  be- 
tween her  stated  amelioration  and  the  arrival  of  the 
express.  But  I  have  borne  up  against  it  as  I  best 
can,  and  so  far  successfully,  that  I  can  go  about  the 
usual  business  of  life  witn  the  same  appearance  of 
composure,  and  even  greater.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  your  coming  to-morrow ;  but,  perhaps,  to- 
day, and  vester-evening,  it  was  better  not  to  have 
met.  I  ao  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  to  re- 
proach in  my  conduct,  and  certainly  nothing  in  my 
feelings  and  intentions  towards  the  dead.  But  it  is 
a  moment  when  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  if  this  or 
that  had  been  done,  such  event  might  have  been 
prevented;  though  every  day  and  hour  shows  us 
that  they  are  the  most  natural  and  inevitable.  I 
suppose  that  Time  will  do  his  usual  work— Death 
has  done  his.  "  Yours  ever, 

•N.B." 


LETTER  DUX. 


TO  SIB  TTAJLTXB  SOOTT. 


"  My  Dbab  Sib  Waxtbb, 

"  Your  account  of  your  family  is  very  pta*?' 
would  that  I  *  could  answer  this  comfort  witi  a 
like ! '  but  I  have  just  lost  my  natural  daughter,  AJ- 
legra,  by  a  fever.  The  only  consolation,  sit?  cm. 
is  the  reflection,  that  she  is  either  at  rest  or  b^, 
for  her  few  years  (only  five)  prevented  her  &■ 
having  incurred  any  bid,  except  what  we  assfc 
from  Adam. 


"  I  need  not  say  that  your  letters  are  psrtusfcrlr 
welcome,  when  they  do  not  tax  your  time  tad  p 
tience ;  and  now  that  our  correspondence  is  nssssi, 
I  trust  it  will  continue. 

"  I  have  lately  had  some  anxiety,  rather  tin 
trouble,  about  an  awkward  affair  here,  vnka  j« 
may  perhaps  have  heard  of:  but  our  mixustt  w 
behaved  very  handsomely,  and  the  Tuscan  Gcre* 
ment  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  gorerssest 
to  behave,  which  is  not  saying  much  forth* Utter. 
Some  other  English,  and  Scots,  and  myseU,fe** 
brawl  with  a  dragoon,  who  insulted  one  of  the  pat*, 
and  whom  we  mistook  for  an  officer,  as  he  was  erf- 
ailed  and  well  mounted,  &c. ;  but  he  turned  «t  a 
be  a  sergeant-major.  He  called  out  the  wad  ** 
the  gates  to  arrest  us,  (we  being  unarmed  ;)«pa 
which  I  and  another  (an  Italian)  rode  throefk  w 
said  guard;  but  they  succeeded  in  detaining fitben 
of  the  party.  I  rode  to  my  house,  and  tot  at 
secretary  to  give  an  account  of  the  attempted  * 
illegal  arrest  to  the  authorities,  and  then,  vitlbsj 
dismounting,  rode  back  towards  the  gates,  v» 
arc  near  mv  present  mansion.  Half  way  1  net  *T 
man,  vaporing  away,  and  threatening  to  dn*  "F* 
me,  (who  had  a  cane  in  my  hand,  and  *<>JJ2 
arms.)  I,  still  believing  him  an  officer,  d«»J»J 
his  name  and  address,  and  gave  him  oy  test » 
glove  thereupon.  A  servant  of  mine  ttraitfi*' 
tween  us,  (totally  without  orders,) but  let  hj*f 
on  my  command.  He  then  rode  off  at  fall  sp**< 
but  about  forty  paces  further  was  stabbed,  ad  «! 
dangerously,  (so  as  to  be  in  peril,)  by  some  fta* 
Beg  or  other  of  my  people,  (for  I  have  some  teg 
handed  folks  about  me,)  I  need  hardly  say  «$** 
my  direction  or  approval.  The  said  drag*®  fc*j 
been  sabring  our -unarmed  countrymen,  A0VC!f'!l 
the  gate,  after  they  were  in  arrest,  and  held  *  d 
guards,  and  wounded  one,  Captain  Hay,  T0T*J 
verely.  However,  he  got  his  paiks,  harifig  *** 
like  an  assassin,  and  being  treated  like  ob***? 
wounded  him,  though  it  was  done  before  thosswi 
of  people,  they  have  never  been  able  to  Mca**J « 
prove,  nor  even  the  tceapon;  some  said  *£*r? 
air-gun,  a  stiletto,  a  sword,  a  lance,  a  P«M* 
and  what  not.  They  have  arrested  and  exuDO* 
servants  and  people  of  all  descriptions,  bate*1 
make  out  nothing.  Mr.  Dawkins,  our  mn»» 
assures  me,  that  no  suspicion  is  entertained  of  bj 
man  who  wounded  him  having  been  instigated . 
me,  or  any  of  the  party.  I  enclose  you  j3*Jf 
the  depositions  of  those  with  us,  and  Dr.  «»*£ 
a  canny  Scot,  {not  an  acquaintance,)  who  s»»01 
latter  part  of  the  affair.    They  are  in  Italias-^ 

"These  are  the  only  literary  matters  k*"" 
have  been  engaged  since  the  pubheatwe  ■» ** 
about  ■ Cain ; p but  Mr.  Murray  has  ****£ 
of  mine  in  his  obstetrical  hands.  Another  vf™ 
—a  Vision— a  Drama— and  the  like.  Batf«**j 
tell  me  what  you  are  doing;  however,  I  •■"■J 

Su  out,  write  what  you  wilL  YousaytatUtf** 
Le  your  son-in-law;  it  would  be  verr  sn6«3fj 
me  to  dislike  any  one  connected  with  J^H^ 
have  no  doubt  that  bis  own  qualities  sis*"*-* 
you  describe.  ~»_ji  «« 

••I  am  sorry  yon  don't  like  Lord ***■*»*• 


LBTTEBS. 


9*1 


vork  My  aristocracy,  which  is  very  fierce,  makes 
iiin  a  favorite  of  mine. .  Eecollect  that  those  'little 
actions'  comprised  Lord  Chatham  and  Fox,  the 
ather,  and  that  we  live  in  gigantic  and  exaggerated 
imes,  which  make  all  under  Gog  and  Magog  app< 
ugmean.  After  having  seen  rfapolean  begin  like 
Lamerlane  and  end  like  Bajazet  in  our  own  time, 
re  have  not  the  same  interest  in  what  would  other- 
rise  have  appeared  important  history.  But  I  must 
include. . 

"  Believe  me  ever  and  most  truly  yours, 

"  Norl  Bybov.' 


LETTER  DLX. 

TO  MB.   MURRAY. 

»Pta,M«yI7,  wm 
•♦I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  has  attacked  the 
three  dramas,  which  is  a  bad  business  for  you;  and 
[  don't  wonder  that  it  discourages  you.  However, 
hat  volume  may  be  trusted  to  f*me,— depend  upon 
t.  I  read  it  over  with  some  attention  since  it  was 
mblished,  and  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  it 
rill  be  preferred  to  my  other  writings,  though  not 
mmediately.  I  say  this  without  irritation  against 
he  critics  or  criticism,  whatever  they  may  be,  (for  I 
tave  not  seen  them;)  and  nothing  that  has  or  may 
ippear  in  Jeffrey's  Review  can  make  me  forget  that 
le  stood  by  me  for  ten  good  years  without  any  mo- 
ire to  do  so  but  his  own  good-will. 

"  I  hear  Moore  is  in  town ;  remember  me  to  him, 
ind  believe  me  "  Yours  truly, 

"N.  B 

"  F.  S.  If  you  think  it  necessary,  you  may  send 
ne  the  Edinburgh.  Should  there  be  any  thins  that 
requires  an  answer,  I  will  reply,  but  temperately  and 
eehnicaily :  that  is  to  say,  merely  with  respect  to 
he  principles  of  the  criticism,  and  not  personally  or 
>ffenaively  as  to  its  literary  merits." 


LETTER  DLXL 


TO  MB.  MOOBB. 


riT.i 


"  I  hear  you  are  in  London.  Tou  will  have  heard 
Vom  Douglas  Kinnaird  (who  tells  me  you  have  dined 
nth  him)  as  much  as  you  desire  to  know  of  my 
iffairs  at  home  and  abroad.  I  have  lately  lost  my 
ittle  girl  Allegra  by  a  fever,  which  has  been  a  sen- 
>us  blow  to  me. 

"  I  did  not  write  to  you  lately,  (except  one  letter 
•o  Murray's,)  not  knowing  exactly  your  *  where- 
abouts.' Douglas  K.  refused  to  forward  my  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  8outhey— icAy,  he  himself  can  explain. 

"  You  will  have  seen  the  statement  of  a  squab- 
>le,  &c,  &c.+  What  are  you  about  }  Let  me  hear 
rom  you  at  your  leisure,  and  believe  me  ever  yours, 

"N.B." 


LETTER  DLXII. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"Matoneto.tMtrat.lSn, 


"  The  body  la  embarked,  in  what  ship  I  know  not, 
leither  could  I  enter  into  the  details :  out  the  Coun- 


t  A  Ida,  due*  or  hag  nflee  ftwn  Lagboro,  muck  i 


dtoaaapiaae  a/ 


tess  O.  O.  has  had  the  goodness  to  give  the  : 

sary  orders  to  Mr.  Dunn,  who  superintends  the 
embarkation,  and  will  write  to  you.  I  wish  it  to 
buried  in  Harrow  church. 

"  There  is  a  spot  in  the  churchyard,  near  the  foot* 
path,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking  towards  Wind- 
sor, and  a  tomb  under  a  large  tree,  (bearing  the 
name  of  Peachie,  or  Peachey,)  where  I  used  to  sit 
for  hours  and  hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my 
favorite  spot ;  but  as  I  wish  to  erect  a  tablet  to  her 
memory,  the  body  had  better  be  deposited  in  the 
church.  Near  the  door,  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
enter,  there  is  a  monument  with  a  tablet  containing 
these  words  :— 

'  Whan  Snnw  waepa  o*ar  Vkfta't  aamd  dart, 
Onr  Mai  beeome  ae,  and  our  grief  ie  Jmt : 
Both  vm  to  lean  ebeehed,  who  fnaeful  pajs 
Thai  laatead  tribute  of  bar  lev*  and  pndae.' 

I  recollect  them,  (after  seventeen  years,)  not  from 
any  thing  remarkable  in  them,  but  because  from  my 
seat  in  the  gallery  I  had  generally  my  eyes  turned 
towards  that  monument.  As  near  it  as  convenient 
I  could  wish  Allegra  to  be  buried,  and  on  the  wall 
a  marble  tablet  placed,  with  these  word  :— 

»"In  Memory  of 

Allegra, 

Daughter  of  O.  G.  Lord  Byron, 

who  died  at  Bagna  Cavallo, 

in  Italy,  April  20th,  1822, 

aged  Ave  years  and  three  months. 

M  ataU  gala- bar,  b«  ate  *a0i»xn«n  »»■»*.' 
fldSaaMai.zi.aS. 

"  The  funeral  I  wish  to  be  as  private  as  is  consis- 
tent with  decency ;  and  I  could  hope  that  Henry 
Drurv  will,  perhaps,  read  the  service  over  her.  if 
he  should  decline  it,  it.  can  be  done  by  the  usual 
minister  for  the  time  being.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  add  more  just  now. 

"  Since  I  came  here,  I  have  been  invited  by  the 
Americans  on  board  their  squadron,  where  I  was 
received  with  all  the  kindness  which  I  could  wish, 
and  with  more  ceremony  than  I  am  fond  of.  I 
found  them  finer  ships  than  your  own  of  the  same 
class,  well  manned  and  officered.  A  number  of 
American  gentlemen  also  were  on  board  at  the 
time,  and  some  ladies.  As  I  was  taking  leave,  an 
American  lady  asked  me  for  a  rote  which  I  wore, 
for  the  purpose,  she  said,  of  sending  to  America 
something  which  I  had  about  me,  as  a  memorial.  1 
need  not  add  that  I  felt  the  compliment  properly. 
Captain  Chauncey  showed  me  an  American  and 
very  pretty  edition  of  my  poems,  and  offered  me  a 
passage  to  the  United  States,  if  I  would  go  there. 
Commodore  Jones  was  also  not  less  kind  and  atten- 
tive. I  have  since  received  the  enclosed  letter,  de- 
siring me  to  sit  for  my  picture  for  some  Americans. 
It  is  singular  that,  in  the  same  year  that  Lady  Noel 
leaves  by  will  an  interdiction  for  my  daughter  to  see 
her  father's  portrait  for  many  years,  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  not  remarkable  for  then*  liking  to  the 
English  in  particular,  nor  for  flattering  men  in  gen- 
eral, request  me  to  sit  for  my  *  pourtraicture,  as 
Baron  Bradwardine  calls  it.  I  am  also  told  of 
considerable  literary  honors  in  Germany.  Goethe, 
I  am  told,  is  my  professed  patron  ana  protector. 
At  Leipsic.  this  year,  the  highest  prize  was  proposed 
for  a  translation  of  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  was  at  Leipsie,  but  Mr.  Bow- 
croft  was  my  authority— a  good  German  scholar,  (a 
young  American,)  and  an  acquaintance  of  Goethe's. 

44  Goethe  and  the  Germans  are  particularly  fond 
of  Don  Juan,  which  they  judge  of  as  a  work  of  art 
I  had  heard  something  cf  this  before,  through  Baron 
Lutzerode.  The  translations  have  been  very  fre- 
quent of  several  of  the  works,  and  Goethe  made  a 
comparison  between  Faust  and  Manfred. 

"  All  this  is  some  compensation  for  your  English 


ro 


BYROZTO  WORKS. 


native  brutality,  to  tally  displayed  this  year  to  its 
highest  extent. 

••  I  forgot  to  mention  a  little  anecdote  of  a  differ 
ent  kind.  I  went  over  the  Constitution,  (the  Com- 
modore's flag-chip,)  and  saw,  among  other  things 
worthy  of  remark,  a  little  hoy  born  on  board  of  her 
by  a  sailor's  wife.  They  had  christened  him  •  Con- 
stitution Jones.'  I,  of  coarse,  approved  the  name ; 
and  the  woman  added,  *  Ah,  sir,  if  he  turns  out  bat 
half  as  good  as  his  name! ' 

"Yours  ever,  Ac" 


LETTER  DLXIII. 

TO  MR,  MURJLAY. 

"MooMwm,  mh  Leftm,  Ma^Sf,  1822. 

"  I  return  you  the  proofs*  revised.  Tour  printer 
has  made  one  odd  mistake: — 'poor  as  a  mouse/ 
instead  of  'poor  as  a  miser.'  The  expression  may 
teem  strange,  but  it  is  only  a  translation  of  <  sem- 
per avarus  eget/  You  will  add  the  Mystery,  and 
publish  as  soon  is  you  can.  I  care  nothing  for  your 
'season,'  nor  the  blue  approbations  or  disapproba- 
tions. All  that  is  to  be  considered  by  you  on  the 
subject  is  as  a  matter  of  buiineu  %  and  if  I  square 
that  to  your  notions,  (even  to  the  running  the  risk 
entirely  myself,)  you  may  permit  me  to  choose  my 
own  time  and  mode  of  publication.  With  regard 
to  the  late  volume,  the  present  run  against  it  or  me 
may  impede  it  for  a  time,  but  it  has  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  permanency  within  it,  as  you  may  perhaps 
one  day  discover.  I  wrote  to  you  on  another  sub- 
ject a  few  days  ago.  "  Yours, 

"N.B. 

"P.  8.  Please  to  send  me  the  Dedication  of 
Sardanaparas  to  Goethe.  I  shall  prefix  it  to  Wer- 
ner, unless  you  prefer  my  putting  another,  stating 
that  the  former  had  been  omitted  by  the  publisher. 

"  On  the  title-page  of  the  present  volume,  put 
' Published  for  the  Author  by  J.  MV  " 


but  in  the  proofa:  fa*  at  the  eaten  sad  d*Xa\ 
themselves.  Whatever  fialts  they  have  mnsi?rag 
from  carelessness,  and  not  from  labor.  They  hb 
the  same  of  *  Lara,'  which  I  wrote  wade  nudities, 
after  coming  home  from  balk  and  mftssnrriin  t 
the  year  of  revelry,  18H.  "  Yem. 


"  You  give  me  no  explanation  of  your  isterai 
as  to  the  '  Vision  of  Quevedo  Rcdfvivut,'  onegls* 
best  things :  indeed,  you  ire  altogether  setters 
and  undecided  lately,  that  I  tappose  you  meca 
to  write  *  John  Murray,  Esq.,  a  Mystery,'— a  «£*■ 
sition  which  would  not  displease  the  clergy  s«  as 
trade.  I  by  no  means  wish  yon  to  do  whatm&tf 
like,  but  merely  to  say  what  you  will  do.  ik  Ta- 
lon must  be  published  by  some  one.  As  t»  'do* 
ors,'  the  die  ts  cast;  and  ' come  one,  come  £' « 
will  fight  it  out— at  least  one  of  as.** 


LETTEE  DtXY. 


TO  MIL  MOOM. 


LETTER  DLXIV. 


TO  M&.  KUEBAT. 


"  Mcnteneio,  foghorn,  June  S,  1822. 

M I  return  you  the  revise  of  Werner,  and  expect 
Ike  rest.  With  regard  to  the  lines  to  the  Po,  per- 
haps you  had  better  put  them  quietly  in  a  second 
edition  (if  you  reach  one,  that  is  to  say)  than  in 
the  first ;  because,  though  they  have  been  reckoned 
fine,  and  I  wish  them  to  be  preserved,  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  attract  immediate  observation,  on  account 
of  the  relationship  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  arc  ad- 
dressed with  the  first  families  in  Romagna  and  the 
Marches. 

14  The  defender  of  '  Cain  *  may  or  may  not  be,  as 
you  term  him,  '  a  tryo  in  literature : '  however,  I 
think  both  you  and  I  are  under  great  obligation  to 
him.  I  have  read  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  Galig- 
nani's  Magasine,  and  hare  not  yet  decided  whether 
to  answer  them  or  not;  for,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  me  not  '  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines,' 
by  pulling  down  a  house  or  two ;  since,  when  I  once 
take  pen  m  hand,  I  must  say  what  comes  upper- 
most, or  fling  it  away.  I  have  not  the  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  impartiality,  nor  the  temper  (as  it  is  called) 
to  keep  always  from  saying  what  may  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  hearer  or  reader.    What  do  they  mean 

5ttra*omf*r  Wh7»  y°«  know  *»*  *ey  were 
written  as  fast  as  I  could  put  pen  to  paper,  and 
*****  fr0»  tk«  original  MfeS.,  and  never  revised 


The  whole  volume  was  written  with  the  kw?| 
rapidity,  in  the  midst  of  evolutions  andre*"^* 
and  persecutions,  and  proscriptions  of  ansa**1? 
rested  me  in  Italy.  They  said  the  same  of '  ^ 
which  you  know,  was  written  amid  balk  ■■•jJl 
cries,  and  after  coming  home  from  mtfQ1,5? 


r  of  the 


and  routs,  in  the 
I  have  ever  writti 
lessly  composed ;  and  their  faults, 


<X* 


I  have  ever  written,  they  are  perhaps  tta*09**^ 


"  Mnatenwa,  VBk  Poppy,  mm  T  iffcM,  J— 1. » 

"  I  have  written  to  you  twice  through  the  stfei 
of  Murray,  and  on  one  subject,  trite  eaocgkH* 
loss  of  poor  little  Allegra  by  a  fever;  «a  *b3 
topic  I  shall  say  no  more— there  is  sotfcisg  & 
time. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  my  earliest  and  dearer*  fes* 
Lord  Clare,  came  over  from  Geneva  on  purpose  a 
see  me  before  he  returned  to  England.  As  I  la* 
always  loved  him  (since  I  was  thirteen,  at  Bin**' 
better  than  any  (male)  thing  in  the  world,  I  *w 
hardly  say  what  a  melancholy  pleasure  it  vat  »  * 
him  for  a  day  only ;  for  he  was  obliged  »  iw«w 
his  journey  immediately         *  •         * 

I  have  heard,  also,  many  other  things  of  ear  «• 
quaintances  which  I  did  not  know;  among  *»* 
that    •  ••••• 

•  •  ♦  e        DoyoawnQ^ 

in  the  year  of  revelry,  1814,  the  pleasantest  paw 
and  balls  all  over  London  ?  and  not  the  Usui  »  " 
*  *'s.  Do  you  recollect  your  singing  duets  wa 
Lady  •  •,  and  my  flirtation  with  Lady  ♦  •,«■*  « 
the  other  fooleries  of  the  time  ?  while  *  *  *j* 
sighing,  and  Lady  *  *  ogling  him  with  her  ** 
hasel  eyes.    But  eight  years  have  passed,  and  so* 

that  time,  ••has  •♦♦••♦  ; -b*/8* 

away  with  •••**;  and  myten  (an  my  &»£ 
hamshire  friends  call  themselves)  might  «  ** 
have  thrown  myself  out  of  the  window  wbfc  F* 
were  singing,  as  intermarried  where  I  <&  *  * 
and  *  •  •  •  •  have  come  off  the  best  of «•  ] 
speak  merely  of  my  marriage  and  its  coaieowtfj 
distresses,  and  calumnies ;  for  I  have  bees  *** 
more  happy,  on  the  whole,  sine* ,  than  1  etc  i*f 
hare  been  with        •  •  •         ♦     .  ' 

"  I  have  read  the  recent  article  of  JeSrej  D* 
faithful  transcription  of  the  impartial  Galigna^ 
I  suppose  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  th»the«*f 
to  provoke  me  to  reply.  But  I  won't,  for  1°**~7 
a  good  turn  still  for  his  kindness  by-gone-  W8* 
I  presume  that  the  present  opportunity  of  *J*f* 
ing  me  again  was  irresistible ;  and  I  cao't  be» 
him,  knowing  what  human  nature  is.  I  saw  ""J 
but  one  remark : — what  does  he  mean  by  eldx***:    ' 


LETTERS. 


W3 


be,  are  those  of  negligence,  and  not  of  labor.    I  do 
not  think  this  a  merit,  but  it  is  ft  fact. 

"  Tours  ever  and  truly. 
"K.B. 
"  P.  S.  Ton  see  the  great  advantage  of  my  new 
signature :  It  may  either  stand  for  '  Nota  Bene '  or 
'  Noel  Byron/  and,  as  such,  will  save  much  repeti- 
tion, in  writing  either  books  or  letters.  Since  I 
came  here,  I  have  been  invited  on  board  of  the 
American  squadron,  and  treated  with  all  possible 
honor  and  ceremony.  They  have  asked  me  to  sit 
for  my  picture ;  ana,  as  1  was  going  away,  an  Amer- 
ican lady  took  a  rose  from  me,  (which  had  been 
given  to  me  by  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady  that  very 
morning,)  because  she  said,  *  She  was  determined 
to  send  or  take  something  which  I  had  about  me  to 
America/  There  is  a  kind  of  Leila  Rookh  incident 
for  you!  However,  all  these  American  honors 
arise,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  their  enthusiasm 
for  my  '  poeshie,'  as  their  belief  in  my  dislike  to  the 
English,— in  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  coin- 
cide with  them.  I  would  rather,  however,  have  a 
nod  from  an  American,  than  a  snuff-box  from  an 
emperor." 

LETTER  DLXVI. 

TO  MB.  BLLICB. 

"Moutwio,  Leghorn,  June  M,  1893. 

"MyDbabElxioi, 

"  It  if  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but 
I  have  not  forgotten  your  kindness,  and  I  am  now 
going  to  tax  it— I  hope  not  too  highly— but  don't 
be  alarmed,  it  is  not  a  loan,  but  information  which 
I  am  about  to  solicit.  By  your  extensive  connex- 
ions, no  one  can  have  better  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  real  state  of  South  America— I  mean  Boli- 
var's country.  I  have  many  years  had  transatlantic 
projects  of  settlement,  and  what  I  could  wish  from 
yon  would  be  some  information  of  the  best  course 
to  pursue,  and  some  letters  of  recommendation  in 
case  I  should  sail  for  Angostura.  I  am  told  that 
land  is  very  cheap  there ;  but  though  I  have  no 
great  disposable  funds  to  vest  in  such  purchases,  yet 
my  income,  such  as  it  is,  would  be  sufficient  in  any 
country,  (except  England,)  for  all  the  comforts  of 
lite,  ana  for  most  of  its  luxuries.  The  war  there  is 
now  over,  and  as  I  do  not  go  there  to  speculate,  but 
to  settle  without  any  views  but  those  of  independ- 
ence and  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  civil  rights, 
I  should  presume  such  an  arrival  would  not  be  un- 
welcome. 

"  All  I  request  of  you  is,  not  to  cfocourage  nor 
encourage,  but  to  give  me  such  a  statement  as  you 
think  prudent  and  proper.  I  do  not  address  my 
other  friends  upon  this  subject,  who  would  only 
throw  obstacles  m  my  way,  and  bore  me  to  return 
to  England;  which  I  never  will  do,  unless  compel- 
led by  some  insuperable  cause.  I  have  a  quantity  of 
furniture,  books,  Ac,  &c,  &c,  which  I  could  easily 
ship  from  Leghorn ;  but  I  wish  to  *  look  before  I 
leap  '  over  the  Atlantic.  Is  it  true  that  for  a  few 
thousand  dollars  a  huge  tract  of  land  may  be  ob- 
tained ?  I  speak  of  South  America,  recollect.  I 
have  read  some  publications  on  the  subject,  but  they 
seemed  violent  and  vulgar  party  productions. — 
Please  to  address  your  answer  to  me  at  this  place, 
and  believe  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  fto." 


LETTER  DLXVII. 
to  hju  xrnuuT. 

-Pta,  JaJyt,lS«. 

•«  I  return  you  the  revise.*    I  have  softened  the 
part  to  which  Gifford  objected,  and  changed  the 


name  of  Michael  to  Raphael,  who  was  an  angel  Of 

Sentler  sympathies.  By-the-way,  recollect  to  alter 
Kiohael  to  Raphael  in  the  scene  itself  throughout, 
for  I  have  only  had  time  to  do  so  in  the  list  of  the 
dramatis  persona?,  and  scratch  out  aU  the  pencu 
marks,  to  avoid  puzzling  the  printers.  I  have  given 
the  'visiottof  Quevedo  Redivivus'  to  John  Hunt, 
which  will  relieve  you  from  a  dilemma.  He  must 
publish  it  at  his  own  risk,  as  it  is  at  his  own  desire. 
Give  him  the  corrected  copy  which  Mr.  Kinnaird 
had,  aa  it  is  mitigated  partly,  and  also  the  preface. 

M  Tours,  &c  M 


LETTER  DLXVin. 

TO  MX.  MURRAY. 

"Ph^juij^isa. 

*  Last  week  I  returned  you  the  packet  of  proofs. 
Ton  had  perhaps  better  not  publish  in  the  same  vol- 
ume the  jPo  and  Rimini  translation. 

"  I  have  consigned  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Hunt  for 
the  *  Vision  of  Judgment,'  which  you  will  hand  over 
to  him.  Also  the  '  Fulci,'  original  and  Italian,  and 
any  prose  tracts  of  mine ;  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hnnt  is 
arrived  here,  and  thinks  of  commencing  a  periodi- 
cal work,  to  which  I  shall  contribute.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  you  to  be  the  publisher,  because  I  know 
that  you  are  unfriends ;  but  all  things  in  your  care, 
except  the  volume  now  in  the  press,  and  the  manu^ 
script  purchased  of  Mr.  Moore,  can  be  given  for 
this  purpose  according  as  they  are  wanted. 

"  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  your  '  want 
of  memory, *  I  can  only  remark  that  you  inserted 
the  note  to  Marino  Faliero  against  my  positive  re- 
vocation, and  that  you  omitted  the  Dedication  of 
Sardanapalus  to  Goethe,  (place  it  before  the  volume 
now  in  the  press,)  both  of  which  were  things  not 
very  agreeable  to  me,  and  which  I  could  wish  to  be 
avoided  in  future,  as  they  might  be  with  a  very 
little  care,  or  a  simple  memorandum  in  your  pocket- 
book. 

'  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  hare  three  or 
four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  by  autumn,  or  a 
little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  permission  from  my  die- 
tatress  to  continue  it,— -provided  always  it  was  to  be 
more  guarded  and  decorous  and  sentimental  in  the 
continuation  than  in  the  commencement.  How  far 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  may  be  seen, 
perhaps,  by-and-by;  but  the  embargo  was  only 
taken  off  upon  these  stipulations.  Tou  can  answer 
at  your  leisure.  "  Tours,  Ac." 


LETTER  DLXIX. 


•  Of'tHttTmaMlEjuuu" 


TO  KB.  KOORB. 


t,  July  W,  I 


120 


1 1  have  written  to  you  lately,  but  not  in  answer 
to  your  last  letter  of  about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  wish 
to  know  (and  request  an  answer  to  that  point)  what 
became  of  the  stanzas  to  Wellington,*  (intended  to 
open  a  canto  of  Don  Juan  with,)  which  I  sent  you 
several  months  ago  ?  If  they  have  fallen  into  Mur- 
ray's hands,  he  and  the  Tories  will  suppress  them, 
as  those  lines  rate  that  hero  at  his  real  value.  Pray 
be  explicit  on  this,  as  I  have  no  other  copy,  having 
sent  you  the  original ;  and  if  you  have  them,  let  me 
have  that  again,  or  a  copy  correct.        •        •       • 

"I  subscribed  at  Leghorn  two  hundred  Tuscan 
crowns  to  your  Irishism  committee :  it  is  about  a 
thousand  francs,  more  or  less.  As  Sir  C.  8.,  who 
receives  thirteen  thousand  a  year  of  the  jmbiie 
money,  could  not  afford  more  than  a  thousaneuiwe* 
out  of  his  enormous  salary,  it  would  have  appeared 
ostentatious  m  a  private  individual  to  pretend  Is 
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surpass  him;  and  therefore  I  bare  tent  bat  the 
above  sum,  as  you  will  tee  by  the  enclosed  receipt. 

"  Leigh  Hunt  is  here,  after  a  voyage  of  eight 
months,  during  which  he  has,  I  presume,  made  the 
Periplus  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  with 
much  the  same  speed.  He  is  setting  up  a  Journal, 
to  which  1  hare  promised  to  contribute  ;  and  in  the 
first  number  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment,  by  Queve- 
$o  Redivivus,'  will  probably  appear  with  other  ar- 


"Can  you  give  us  anything?  He  seems  sanguine 
about  the  matter,  but  (entre  nous)  I  am  not.  I  do 
not,  however,  like  to  put  him  out  of  spirits  by  say- 
ing so ;  for  he  is  bilious  and  unwell.  Vo,  pray,  an- 
swer this  letter  immediately. 

"  Do  send  Hunt  any  thing,  in  prose  or  verse,  of 
yours,  to  start  him  handsomely— any  lyrical,  meal, 
or  what  you  please. 

"  Has  not  your  potato  committee  been  blunder- 
ing ?  Your  advertisement  savs,  that  Mr.  L.  Calla- 
ghan  (a  queer  name  for  a  banker)  hath  been  dispos- 
ing of  money  in  Ireland  '  sans  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee. '  I  suppose  it  will  end  in  Callaghan's  calling 
out  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  carries 
pistol's  in  his  pocket,  of  course. 

"When  you  can  spare  time  from  duetting,  co- 
quetting ana  clareting  with  your  Hibernians  of  both 
sexes,  let  me  have  a  line  from  you.  I  doubt  whether 
Paris  is  a  good  place  for  the  composition  of  your 
new  poesy." 


LETTER  DLXX. 
TO  MB-  voobb. 

•«  You  will  have  heard  bv  this  time  that  Shelley 
and  another  gentleman  (Captain  Williams)  were 
drowned  about  a  month  ago,  (a  month  yesterday,) 
in  a  squall  off  the  Gulf  of  Spesia.  There  is  thus 
another  man  gone,  about  whom  the  world  was  ill- 
naturedly,  and  ignorantly,  and  brutally  mistaken. — 
It  will,  perhaps,  do  him  justice  note,  when  he  can 
be  no  better  for  it  '  You  were  all  mistaken  about 
Shelley,  who  was,  without  exception,  the  best  and 
least  selfish  man  I  ever  knew.' 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  thing  you  mention,*  and 
only  heard  of  it  casually,  nor  nave  I  any  desire.— 
The  price  is,  ss  I  saw  in  some  advertisements,  four- 
teen shillings,  which  is  too  much  to  pay  for  a  libel 
on  one's  self.  Some  one  said  in  a  letter,  that  it  was 
a  Doctor  Watkins,  who  deals  in  the  life  and  libel 
line.  Jt  must  have  diminished  your  natural  pleas- 
ure, as  a  friend,  (vide  Rochefoucault,)  to  see  your- 
self in  it. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Blackwood  fellows,  I  never 
published  any  thing  against  them ;  nor,  indeed,  have 
seen  their  Magazine  (except  in  Galignani's  extracts) 
for  these  three  years  past.  I  once  wrote,  a  good 
while  ago,  some  remarket  on  their  renew  of  Don 
Juan,  but  saying  very  little  about  themselves, — and 
these  were  not  published.  If  yon  think  that  I  ought 
to  follow  your  example^  (and  I  like  to  be  in  your 
company  when  I  can)  in  contradicting  their  impu- 
dence, you  may  shape  this  declaration  of  mine  into 
a  similar  paragraph  for  me.  It  is  possible  that  you 
may  have  seen  the  little  I  did  write  (and  never  pub- 
lished) at  Murray's ;  it  contained  much  more  about 
8outhey  than  about  the  Blacks. 

"  If  you  think  that  I  ought  to  do  any  thing  about 
Watkins's  book,  I  should  not  care  much  about  pub- 
lishing my  memoir  now,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
counteract  the  fellow.    But  in  that  case,  I  should 


like  to  look  over  the  mat  myself!  Iyst  me  fast 
what  you  think,  or  whether  I  had  better  met ;— t 
least,  not  the  second  part,  which  touches  can* 
actual  confines  of  still  existing  matter*. 

44 1  have  written  three  more  cantos  of  Don  Jssa, 
and  am  hovering  on  the  brink  of  another,  ide 
ninth.)  The  reason  I  want  the  stanzas  again  wiiu 
I  sent  you  is,  that  as  these  cantos  contain  a  ££ 
detail  (like  the  storm  in  canto  second)  of  the  seer 
and  assault  of  Ismael  with  much  of  saxcasa  a 
those  butchers*  in  large  business,  roar  merctss? 
soldiery,  it  is  a  good  opportunity"  of  Braon?  tbs 
poem  with  •  *  •  •  •.  With  t&ea 
things  and  these  fellows,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  pres- 
ent clash  of  philosophy  and  tyranny,  to  throw  i«it 
the  scabbard.  I  know  it  is  against  fearful  odd/: 
but  the  battle  must  be  fought ;  and  it  will  be  eter- 
nally for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatever  it  may  it 
for  the  individual  who  risks  himself. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  your  Irish  bishop  ?   Bo 
you  remember  Swift's  line,  '  Let  me  have  a  %arr&& 
—a  fig  for  the  clergy.*    This  seems  to  have  beea  bJ 
reverence's  motto.        •       •       e>        •       •      s 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

«« Yours,  kcm 


LETTER  DLXXI. 

TO  KB.  MOOBB. 


It  is  boring  to  trouble  you  with  'each  ssuS 
gear ; '  but  it  must  be  owned  that  I  should  be  gtsdfl 
you  would  inquire  whether  my  Irish  snbecnptxm 
ever  reached  the  committee  in  Paris  from  Leches- 
My  reasons,  like  Vellum's,  *  are  threefold : '  First.  I 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  almoners,  or  remitteri  sf 
benevolent  cash :  second,  I  do  suspect  that  the  sod 
served  its  1 


•  A  book  which  had  hat  appMiwd,  Mitkfed  «  Mcmotn  of  tta  Right  Bon. 
umdBjrtm." 

f  BwLtffcmistotEdftamof  fik 

t  h  tod  bam  Mwted,  bah* 
BrraaBdnvMl/wmaroaferadia 


committee  having  in  part  served  its  time  to  t 
serving,  may  have  kept  back  the  achnowlc 
of  an  obnoxious  politician's  name  in  their- 
and,  third,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  I  shall  one  day  be 
twitted  by  the  government  scribes  for  having  bees 
a  professor  of  love  for  Ireland,  and  not  coming  for- 
ward with  the  others  in  her  distresses. 

"  It  is  not,  as  you  may  opine,  that  I  am  ambitioss 
of  having  my  name  in  the  papers,  as  I  can  fean 
that  any  day  in  the  week  gratis.  All  I  want  ■>  to 
know  if  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hall  did  or  did  set 
remit  my  subscription  (two  hundred  scudi  of  1st* 
cany,  or  about  a  thousand  francs,  more  or  less)  w 
the  coniinitiee  at  Paris. 

"  The  other  day  at  Viareggio,  I  thought  proper 
to  swim  off  to  my  schooner  (the  Bolivar)  m  tfcs 
offing,  and  thence  to  shore  again-— about  three  nuTei, 
or  better,  in  alL  As  it  was  at  midday,  under  a  broil- 
ing sun,  the  consequence  has  been  a  feverish  attack, 
and  my  whole  skin  s  coming  off,  after  going  thrsstt 
the  process  of  one  large  continuous  blister,  raised 
by  the  sun  and  sea  together.  I  have  suffered  Bases 
pain ;  not  being  able  to  lie  on  my  back,  or  ens 
side ;  for  my  shoulders  and  arms  were  equally  St 
Bartholomewed.  But  it  is  over,— and  I  have  got  » 
new  skin,  and  am  as  glossy  as  a  snake  in  its  ace 
suit. 

*'  We  have  been  burning  tho  bodies  of  Sbelkr 
and  Williams  on  the  sea-shore,  to  render  then  it 
for  removal  and  regular  interment.  Ton  can  saw 
no  idea  what  an  extraordinary  effect  such  a  fuaal 
pile  has,  on  a  desolate  shore,  with  mountains  is  &* 
background  and  the  sea  before,  and  the  singahr 
appearance  the  salt  and  frankincense  gave  to  tat 
flame.  All  of  Shelley  was  consumed,  except  k* 
heart,  which  would  not  take  the  name,  and  u  as* 
preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 

"Your  old  acquaintance,  Londonderry,  hssasiKv 
died  at  North  Cray  1  and  the  virtuous  De  Witts* 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace !    What  a  lucky  •  a 
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*  ♦  •  the  Irishman  has  been  in  hit  life  and  end.* 
[n  him  your  Irish  Franklin  est  mort ! 

"Leigh  Hunt  is  sweating  articles  fo»  his  new 
Journal;  and  both  he  and  I  think  it  somewhat 
ihabby  in  you  not  to  contribute.  Will  700  become 
me  of  the  properrieton  t  *  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.' 
[  recommend  you  to  think  twice  before  you  respond 
n  the  negative. 

"  I  have  nearly  (eyUe  three)  four  new  cantos  of 
Don  Juan  ready.  I  obtained  permission  from  the 
emale  censor  morum  of  my  morals  to  continue  it, 
jrovided  it  were  immaculate;  so  I  have  been  as 
lecent  as  need  be.  There  is  a  deal  of  war— a  siege, 
ind  all  that,  in  the  style,  graphical  and  technical, 
>f  the  shipwreck  in  canto  second,  which  •  took/  as 
hey  say,  in  the  Row.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"P.S.  That  ♦  •  *  Oalignani has  about  ten  lies 
a  one  paragraph.  It  was  not  a  Bible  that  was 
bund  in  Shelley's  pocket,  but  John  Keats's  poems. 
However,  it  would  not  have  been  strange,  for  he 
raa  a  great  admirer  of  scripture  as  a  composition. 
r  did  not  send  my  bust  to  the  academy  of  New- 
fork  ;  but  I  sat  for  my  picture  to  young  West,  an 
American  artist,  at  the  request  of  some  members  of 
hat  academy  to  him  that  he  would  take  my  portrait, 
-for  the  academy,  I  believe. 

"  I  had,  and  still  have,  thoughts  of  South 
America,  but  am  fluctuating  between  it  and  Greece. 
;  should  have  gone,  long  ago,  to  one  of  them,  but 
or  my  liaiaon  with  the  Countess  GM- ;  for  love,  in 
hese  days,  is  little  compatible  with  glory.  She 
rould  be  delighted  to  go  too,  but  I  do  not  choose 
o  expose  her  to  a  long  voyage,  and  a  residence  in 
a  unsettled  country,  where  I  shall  probably  take  a 
art  of  some  sort." 


LBTTBK  DLXXII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

»0»n,Oflioiwr%IS9a 

"  1  have  received  your  letter,  and  as  you  explain 
t,  I  have  no  objection,  on  your  account,  to  omit 
hose  passages  in  the  new  Mystery,  (which  were 
narked  in  the  half-sheet  sent  the  other  day  to  Pisa,) 
>r  the  passage  in  Cain, — but  why  not  be  open,  and 
ay  so  at  first  1  You  should  be  more  straight- 
orward  on  every  account. 

"  I  have  been  very  unwell— four  days  confined  to 
nv  bed,  in  *  the  worst  inn's  worst  room/  at  Lerici, 
nth  a  violent  rheumatic  and  bilious  attack,  consti- 
pation, and  the  devil  knows  what :— no  physician, 
xcept  a  young  fellow,  who,  however,  was  kind  and 
autious,  and  that's  enough. 

"  At  last  I  seised  Thompson's  book  of  r/rescrip- 
ions,  (a  donation  of  yours,)  and  physicked  myself 
rith  the  first  dose  I  found  m  it ;  and  after  under- 
ling the  ravages  of  all  kinds  of  decoctions,  sallied 
rom  bed  on  the  fifth  day  to  cross  the  Gulf  to  Sestri. 
The  sea  revived  me  instantly ;  and  I  ate  the  sailors' 
old  fish,  and  drank  a  gallon  of  country  wine,  and 
;ot  to  Genoa  the  same  night  after  landing  at  Sestri, 
nd  have  ever  since  been  Keeping  well,  but  thinner, 
ad  with  an  occasional  cough  towards  evening. 

"  1  am  afraid  the  Journal  i»  a  bad  business,  and 
ron't  do ;  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  myself  for  others 
-/  can  have  no  advantage  in  it.  I  believe  the 
rothen  Hunts  to  be  honest  men ;  I  am  sure  that 
hey  are  poor  ones:  they  have  not  a  nap.  They 
tressed  me  to  engage  in  this  work,  and  in  an  evu 
tour  I  consented.    Still  I  shall  not  repent,  if  I  can 

0  them  the  least  service.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for 
*eigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here ;  but  it  is  almost 
iseless : — his  wife  is  ill,  his  six  children  not  very 
ractable,  and  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  he  himself 

1  a  child.    The  death  of  Shelley  left  them  totally 


»  Tk.  puttMiasoriMi  «f«*  kad,tlli«fUN|,»t7«  meted  hinu- 


ajrround;  and  I  could  not  see  them  in  sueh  a  state 
without  using  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  what  means  were  in  my  power,  to  set  them 
afloat  again. 

"  So  Douglas  Kinnaird  is  out  of  the  way  ?  He 
was  so  the  last  time  I  sent  him  a  parcel,  and  he 
gives  no  previous  notice.  When  is  he  expected 
again  ?  "  Yours,  &c. 

"P.  S.  Will  you  say  at  once— do  you  publish 
Werner  and  the  Mystery,  or  not  ?  You  never  once 
allude  to  them. 

"  That  cursed  advertisement  of  Mr.  J.  Hunt  is 
out  of  the  limits.  I  did  not  lend  him  my  name  to 
be  hawked  about  in  this  way. 

•  ••••• 

"However,  I  believe— at  least,  hope— that  after 
all  you  may  be  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  and  it  is  on 
this  presumption  that  I  now  write  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  a  poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Youy,  who 
is,  or  was,  an  author  of  yours,  as  she  says,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Switzerland,  in  1816,  patronized 
by  the  *  Court  and  Colonel  M'Mahon.'  But  it  seems 
tnat  neither  the  Court  nor  the  Colonel  could  get 
over  the  portentous  price  of  '  three  pounds  thirteen 
and  sixpence/  which  alarmed  the  too  susceptible 
public;  and,  in  short,  'the  book  died  away,  and 
what  is  worse,  the  poor  soul's  husband  died  too, 
and  she  writes  with  the  man  a  corpse  before  her ; 
but  instead  of  addressing  the  bishop  or  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  she  hath  recourse  to  that  proscribed,  atheisti- 
cal, syllogistic*!,  philogistical  person,  myeen,  as  they 
say  in  Notts.  It  is  strange  enough,  but  the  rascaille 
English,  who  calumniate  me  in  every  direction  and 
on  every  score,  whenever  they  are  in  great  distress 
recur  to  me  for  assistance.  If  I  have  had  one  ex- 
ample of  this,  I  have  had  letters  from  a  thousand, 
ana  as  far  as  is  in  my  power  have  tried  to  repay  good 
for  evil,  and  purchase  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation 
as  long  as  my  pocket  can  hold  out. 

"  Now,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for  this  un- 
fortunate person ;  but  her  situation  and  her  wishes 
(not  unreasonable,  however)  reouire  more  than  can 
be  advanced  by  one  individual  like  myself;  for  I 
have  many  claims  of  the  same  kind  just  at  present, 
and  also  some  remnants  of  debt  to  pay  in  England—* 
God,  he  knows,  the  latter  how  reluctantly!  Can 
the  Literary  Fund  do  nothing  for  her  ?  By  your 
interest,  which  is  great  among  the  pious,  I  dare  say 
that  something  might  be  collected.  Can  you  get 
any  of  her  books  published  ?  Suppose  you  took  her 
as  author  in  my  place,  now  vacant  among  your  raga- 
muffins: she  is  a  moral  and  pious  person,  and  will 
shine  upon  your  shelves.  But,  seriously,  do  what 
yon  can  for  her." 
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"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  parcel  of  books,  which 
are  very  welcome,  especially  Sir  Walter's  gift  of 
*  Halidon  Hill.'  You  nave  sent  me  a  copy  of  *  Wer- 
ner/ but  without  the  preface.  If  you  nave  pub- 
lished it  without,  you  will  have  plunged  me  into  a 
very  disagreeable  dilemma,  because  I  shall  be  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism  from  Miss  Lee's  German's 
Tales,  whereas  I  have  fully  and  freely  acknowledged 
that  the  drama  is  entirely  taken  from  the  story. 

"  I  return  you  the  Quarterly  Beview,  uncut  and 
unopened,  not  from  disrespect,  or  disregard,  or 
pique,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  reading  which  I  have  some 
time  disused,  as  I  think  the  periodical  style  of 
writing  hurtful  to  the  habits  of  the  mind  by  present- 
ing the  superfioes  of  too  many  things  at  once.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  contains  any  thing  disagreeable  to 
me— it  may  or  it  may  not;  nor  do  I  return  it  on  ac- 
count that  there  may  be  an  article  which  you  hinted 
at  in  one  of  your  late  letters,  but  because  I  have  left 
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eff  wading  these  kind  of  wars*,  and  should  equally 
have  returned  you  any  other  number. 

11 1  am  obliged  to  take  in  one  or  two  abroad,  be- 
cause solicited  to  do  so.  The  Edinburgh  came 
before  me  by  mere  chance  in  Galignani's  picnic  sort 
ef  gazette,  where  he  had  inserted  a  part  of  it. 

"  Ton  will  have  received  various  letters  from  me 
lately,  in  a  style  which  I  used  with  reluctance ;  but 
you  left  me  no  other  choice  by  your  absolute  refusal 
to  communicate  with  a  man  you  did  not  like  upon 
the  mere  simple  matter  of  transfer  of  a  few  papers 
of  little  consequence,  (except  to  their  author,}  and 
which  could  be  of  no  moment  to  yourself. 

"  I  hope  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  better.  It  is  strange 
that  you  never  alluded  to  his  accident,  if  it  be  true, 
as  stated  in  the  papers. 

"I  am  yours,  &c,  &c. 

u 1  hope  that  you  have  a  milder  winter  than  we 
have  had  here.  We  have  had  inundations  worthy 
of  the  Trent  or  Po,  and  the  conductor  (Franklin's! 
of  my  house  was  struck  (or  supposed  to  be  stricken) 
by  a  thunderbolt.  I  was  so  near  the  window  that  I 
was  dazzled,  and  my  eyes  hurt  for  several  minutes, 
and  every  body  in  tne  house  felt  an  electric  shock  at 
the  moment.  Madame  Ouiccioli  was  frightened,  as 
you  may  suppose. 

"I  have  thought  since  that  your  bigots  would 
have  *  saddled  me  with  a  judgment,*  (as  Thwackum 
did  Square  when  he  bit  his  tongue  in  talking  meta- 
physics,) if  any  thing  had  happened  of  consequence. 
These  fellows  always  forget  Christ  in  their  Christ- 
ianity, and  what  he  said  when  '  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell/ 

"  To-day  is  the  9th,  and  the  10th  is  my  surviving 
daughter's  birth-day.  I  have  ordered,  as  a  regale,  a 
mutton  chop  and  a  bottle  of  ale.  She  is  seven  years 
old,  I  believe.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  the  day  I 
came  of  age  I  dined  on  eggs  ana  bacon  and  a  bottle 
of  ale  ?  For  once  in  a  way  they  are  my  favorite 
dish  and  drinkable,  but  as  neither  of  them  agree 
with  me,  I  never  use  them  but  on  great  jubilees — 
once  in  four  or  five  years  or  so. 

14 1  see  somebody  represents  the  Hunts  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  as  living  in  my  house ;  it  is  a  falsehood. 
They  reside  at  some  distance,  and  I  do  not  see  them 
twice  in  a  month.  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Hunt  a 
dosen  times  since  I  came  to  Genoa,  or  near  it. 

"  Yours  ever,  Ac." 


LETTER  DLXXIV. 


TO  JUL  KUB&AT. 


"  I  had  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  peru- 
sal, having  resolved  to  read  no  more  reviews,  good, 
baa,  or  indifferent ;  but '  who  can  control  his  rate  ?' 
Galignani,  to  whom  my  English  studies  are  con- 
fined, has  forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least  one-half  of 
it  in  his  indefatigable  catch-penny  weekly  compila- 
tion ;  and  as,  *  like  honor,  it  came  unlooked  for,'  I 
have  looked  through  it.  I  must  say  that,  upon  the 
whole,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  kalfvthich  I  have 
read,  (rot  the  other  half  is  to  be  the  segment  of 
Galignani's  neat  week's  circular,)  it  is  extremely 
handsome,  and  any  thing  but  unkind  or  unfair.  As 
I  take  the  good  in  good  part,  I  must  not,  nor  will 
not,  quarrel  with  the  bad.  What  the  writer  says  of 
Don  Juan  is  harsh,  but  it  is  inevitable.  He  must 
follow,  or  at  least  not  directly  onpose,  the  opinion 
of  a  prevailing  and  yet  not  very  firmly  seated  party. 
A  review  may  and  will  direct  and  *  turn  awry '  the 
currents  of  opinion,  but  it  must  not  directly  oppose 
them.  Don  Juan  will  be  known,  by-ana-by,  for 
what  it  is  intended,  a  Satire  on  aousst  of  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  not  an  eulogy  of  vice.*  It 
may  be  now  and  then  voluptuous :— I  can't  help 
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that  Axiosto  is  worse :  Sraollett  (see  Lead  Strt: 
well  in  vol.  it  of  Roderick  Random)  ten  taa 
worse :  and  Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  p* 
be  seduced  by  reading  Don  Juan:— no,  no;  sis 
will  go  to  Little's  poems  and  Rousseau's  Remsst 
for  that,  or  even  to  the  immaculate  De  Sts£L  TV? 
will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don,  who1ngb£ 
that,  and— and — most  other  things.  But  iters 
Doind— cairo/ 

•   -       •  «  •  •        • 

11  Now,  do  you  see  what  you  and  your  friends  t 
by  your  injudicious  rudeness  ? — actually  ceoati 
sort  of  connexion  which  you  strove  to  prevent,  asl 
which,  had  the  Hunts  prospered,  would  not  is  d 
probability  have  continued.  As  it  is,  I  will  not  ^ 
them  in  their  adversity,  though  it  should  cost  a 
character,  fame,  money,  and  the  usual  d  eeten 

"  My  original  motives  I  already  explained,  { It  & 
letter  which  you  thought  proper  to  show:)  th« 
are  the  true  ones,  and  I  abide  by  them,  as  I  telkes. 
and  I  told  Leigh  Hunt  when  ne  questioned  n?<a 
the  subject  of  that  letter.  He  was  vioienth  bat 
and  never  will  forgive  me  at  bottom;  tat  last 
help  that.  I  never  meant  to  make  a  parade  of  it: 
but  if  he  chose  to  question  me,  I  could  only  usw 
the  plain  truth ;  and  I  confess  I  did  not  we  oj 
thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  I  said  he ■» 
•  a  bore, '  which  I  don't  remember.    Had  their  Jounul 

gone  on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  makes 
etter  for  them,  I  should  then  have  left  then,  ate 
my  safe  pilotage  off  a  lee  shore,  to  maksapiospe* 
ous  voyage  by  themselves.  As  it  is,  I  can't,  m 
would  not  if  I  could,  leave  them  among  the  break* 
"  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought * 
opinion  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  thee  is  jit* 
or  none.  "We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever ;  but  I  taw 
him  a  good-principled  and  able  man,  and  mast  *: 
as  I  would  be  done  by.  I  do  not  know  what  *»* 
he  has  lived  in,  but  I  have  lived  in  three  or  four.  ^ 
none  of  them  like  his  Keats  and  kangaroo  tern 
incognito.  Alas !  poor  Shelley !  how  we  nw 
have  laughed  had  he  lived,  and  how  we  usd  » 
laugh  now  and  then  at  various  things  whim  a* 
grave  in  the  suburbs  !  . 

"You  are  all  mistaken  about  Sheflty.  W® 
not  know  how  mild,  how  tolerant,  how  good  he  va 
in  society ;  and  as  perfect  a  gentleman  is*** 
crossed  a  drawing-room,  when  he  nhed,  sad  *»* 

liked-  >     « 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  run  om  » 
Naples  (eoltu,  or,  at  most,  cum  toU)  tab  *«*• 
and  writing,  when  I  have  studied  the  county } 
fifth  and  sixth  canto  of  Childe  Harold:  bat  the  J 
merely  an  idea  for  the  present,  and  I  ^"fr, 
excursions  and  voyages  in  my  mind.  The  Bass' 
are  finished :  are  you  worthy  of  them? 

"  P.  S.  Mrs.  ahelley  is  residing  wita  the jh* 
at  some  distance  from  me.  I  see  them  rerTsetf** 
and  generally  on  account  of  their  business.  *» 
Shelley,  I  believe,  will  go  to  England  in  the  •>** 

"  Count  Gambia's  family,  the  mther  •*  ■*? 
and  daughter,  are  residing  with  me  by  Mr.  H"1  *~" 
minister's)  recommendation,  as  a  safer  asylum  «*» 
the  political  persecutions,  than  they  coaW  »« ■ 
another  residence;  but  they  occupy  «■•#",:., 
large  house,  and  I  the  other,  and  our  estabbsaa*'' 
are  quite  separate.  .  ..  ^     , 

"Since  I  have  read  the  Quarterly,  I  inw  *T     : 
two  or  three  passages  in  the  latter  six  "***£!,     ! 
tos,  in  which  I  had  lightly  stroked  over  ^"JS 
of  your  authors ;  but!  will  not  return  eulw^ 
I  liked  what  I  read  of  the  article  much.  - 

••  Mr.  J.  Hunt  is  most  likely  the  pabbshti^ 
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lew  cantos ;  with  what  prospects  of  success  I  know 
lot,  nor  does  it  very  much  matter,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned ;  but  I  hope  it  may  be  of  use  to.  him,  for 
le  is  a  stiff,  sturdy,*  conscientious  man;  and  I  like 
lini :  he  is  such  a  one  a  Prynne  or  Pym  might  be, 
[  bear  you  no  ill-will  for  declining  the  Don  Juans. 

"Have  you  aided  Madame  de  Yossy,  as  I  re- 
vested ?  I  sent  her  three  hundred  francs.  Recom- 
nend  her,  will  you,  to  the  Literary  Fund,  or  to 
tome  benevolence  within  your  circles."    • 


LETTER  DLXXV. 


"Aftu»,Nor.lO,  MM. 

11  The  Chevalier  persisted  in  declaring  himself  an 
11-used  gentleman,  and  describing  you  as  a  kind 
)f  cold  Calypso,  who  lead  astray  people  of  an  ama- 
:ory  disposition  without  giving  them  any  sort  of 
compensation,  contenting  yourself,  it  seems,  with 
mly  making  one  fool  instead  of  two,  which  is  the 
nore  approved  method  of  proceeding  on  such  occa- 
sions. For  my  part,  I  think  you  are  quite  right ; 
ind  be  assured  from  me  that  a  woman  (as  society  is 
instituted  in  England),  who  gives  any  advantage 
o  a  man  may  expect  a  lover,  but  will  sooner  or 
ater  find  a  tyrant ;  and  this  is  not  the  man's  fault 
sither,  perhaps,  but  is  the  necessary  and  natural 
vault  of  the  circumstances  of  society  which,  in 
act,  tyrannize  over  the  man  equally  with  the  woman, 
hat  is  to  say,  if  either  of  them  have  any  feeling  or 
lonor. 

"  You  can  write  to  me  at  your  leisure  and  inclrna- 
ion.  I  have  always  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  and 
bund  it  justified  by  experience,  that  a  man  and  a 
roraan  make  far  better  friendships  than  can  exist 
>etween  two  of  the  same  sex ;  but  theae  with  this 
condition,  that  they  never  hare  made,  or  are  to 
nake,  love  with  each  other.  Lovers  may,  and, 
ndeed,  generally  are  enemies,  but  they  never  can 
>e  friends;  because  there  must  always  be  a  spice 
>f  jealousy  and  a  something  of  sell  in  all  tneir 
ipeculatians. 

"  Indeed,  I  rather  look  upon  love  altogether  as  a 
tort  of  hostile  transaction,  very  necessary  to  make 
>r  to  break  matches,  and  keep  the  world  going, 
)ut  by  no  means  a  sinecure  to  the  parties  concerned. 

"Now,  as  my  love-perils  are,  I  believe,  pretty 
»rell  over,  and  yours,  by  all  accounts,  are  never  to 
>egin,  wc  shall  be  the  best  friends  imaginable  as  far 
m  both  are  concerned,  and  with  this  advantage, 
hat  we  may  both  fall  to  loving  right  and  left 
hrough  all  our  acquaintance,  without  either  sullen- 
iess  or  sorrow  from  that  amiable  passion  which  are 
ts  inseparable  attendants. 

"  Believe  me,  fcc." 


LETTER  DLXXVI. 


TO  MR.   1'ROCTOR. 

"PlM,/«i.,  1828. 

"  Had  I  been  aware  of  jour  tragedy  when  I  wrote 
ay  note  to  '  Marino  Faliero,*  although  it  is  a  mat- 
er of  no  consequence  to  you,  I  should  certainly  not 
lave  omitted  to  insert  your  name  with  those  of  the 
>ther  writers  who  still  ao  honor  to  the  drama.  My 
>wn  notions  on  the  subject  altogether  are  so  differ- 
;nt  from  the  popular  ideas  of  the  day,  that  we  dif- 
fer essentially,  as  indeed  I  do  from  our  whole  Eng- 
ish  literati  upon  that  topic.  But  I  do  not  contend 
hat  I  am  right — I  merely  say  that  such  is  my 
•pinion,  and  as  it  is  a  solitary  one,  it  can  do  no 
peat  harm.  But  it  does  not  prevent  me  from  doing 
ustice  to  the  powers  of  those  who  adopt  a  different 
ystem." 


«G«M»,fto.9l!StB. 

"My  Dbar  Tom, 

"  I  must  again  refer  you  to  those  two  letters  ad 
dressed  to  you  at  Passy  before  I  read  your  speech 
in  Galignani,  &c,  and  which  you  do  not  seem  to 
have  received. 

"  Of  Hunt  I  see  little— once  a  month  or  so,  and 
then  on  his  own  business,  generally.  You  may 
easily  suppose  that  I  know  too  little  of  Hampstead 
and  nis  satellites  to  have  much  communion  or  com- 
munity with  him.  My  whole  present  relation  to 
him  arose  from  Shelley's  unexpected  wreck.  You 
would  not  have  had  me  leave  him  in  the  street  with 
his  family,  would  you  ?  and  as  to  the  other  plan  you 
mention,  you  forget  how  it  would  humiliate  him — 
that  his  writings  should  be  supposed  to  be  dead 
weight !  Think  a  moment — ho  is  perhaps  the  vain- 
est man  on  earth,  at  least  his  own  friends  say  so 
pretty  loudly ;  and  if  he  were  in  other  circumstances, 
I  might  be  tempted  to  take  him  down  a  peg ;  but 
not  now,— it  would  be  cruel.  It  is  a  cursed  busi- 
ness ;  but  neither  the  motive  nor  the  means  rest 
upon  ray  conscience,  and  it  happens  that  he  and  his 
brother  hare  been  so  far  benefitted  by  the  publica- 
tion in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  His  brother  is  a 
steady,  bold  fellow,  such  as  Prynne,  for  example, 
and  full  of  moral,  and,  I  hear,  physical  courage. 

"  And  you  are  really  recanting,  or  softening  to 
the  clergy !  It  will  do  little  good  for  you— it  is  you, 
not  the  poem,  they  are  at.      They  will  say  they 


frightened  you — forbid  i 


LETTER  DLXXVII. 


TO  MR.  MOORS. 


"  Yours  over, 


"N.B." 


LETTER  DLXXVIII. 


'  I  presume  that  you,  at  least,  know  enough  of 
me  to  be  sure  that  I  could  have  no  intention  to  in- 
sult Hunt's  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  I  honor  him 
for  it ;  for  I  Know  what  it  is,  having  been  as  much 
embarrassed  as  ever  he  was,  without  perceiving 
aught  in  it  to  diminish  an  honorable  man's  self- 
respect.  If  you  mean  to  say  that,  had  he  been  a 
wealthy  man,  I  would  have  joined  in  this  Journal, 
I  answer  in  the  negative.  *  *  *  I  engaged  in  the 
Journal  from  good-will  towards  him,  added  to  re- 
spect for  his  character,  literary  and  personal ;  and 
no  less  for  his  political  courage,  as  well  as  regret  for 
his  present  circumstances :  I  did  this  in  the  hope 
that  he  might,  with  the  same  aid  from  literary 
friends  of  literary  contributions,  (which  is  requisite 
for  all  journals  of  a  mixed  nature,)  render  himself 
independent. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

'  I  have  always  treated  him,  in  our  personal  in- 
tercourse, with  such  scrupulous  delicacy,  that  I  have 
foreborne  intruding  advice,  which  I  thought  might 
be  disagreeable,  lest  he  should  impute  it  to  what  is 
called  '  taking  advantage  of  a  man's  situation.' 

"  As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  propensity  in  which  mr 
enius  is  very  limited.  I  do  not  know  the  male 
juman  being,  except  Lord  Clare,  the  friend  of  my 
infancy,  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  that  deserves  the 
name.  A 11  my  others  are  men-of-the-world  friend- 
ships. I  did  not  even  feel  it  for  Shelley,  however 
much  I  admired  and  esteemed  him ;  so  that  von 
see  not  even  vanity  could  bribe  me  into  it,  for,  of  all 
men,  Shelley  thought  highest  of  my  talents,— and, 
perhaps,  of  my  disposition. 

<<  I  will  do  ray  duty  by  my  intimates,  upon  the 

Srinciple  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by.    I  have 
one  so,  I  trust,  in  most  instances.     I  may  be 
pleased  with  their  conversation— rejoice  in  theit 
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•aeceu— be  glad  to  do  them  a  service,  or  to  receive 
their  counsel  and  assistance  in  return.  But,  as  for 
friends  and  friendship,  I  have  (as  I  already  said) 
named  the  only  remaining  male  for  whom  I  feel  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  excepting,  perhaps,  Thomas 
Moore.  1  hare  had,  and  may  have  still,  a  thousand 
friends,  as  they  are  called,  in  life,  who  are  like  one's 
partners  in  the  waits  of  this  world,  not  much  re- 
membered when  the  ball  is  oyer,  though  very 
pleasant  for  the  time.  Habit,  business,  and  com- 
panionship in  pleasure  or  in  pain,  are  links  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  the  same  faith  in  politics  is 
another."       *       •       • 


LETTER  DLXXIX. 

TO  LADY  «    •    •  . 

"Owot,  Man*  91,180. 
•  ••••• 

"  Mr.  Hill  is  here :  I  dined  with  him  on  Saturday 
Defore  last;  and  on  leaving  his  house  at  S.  P. 
d' Arena,  my  carriage  broke  down.  I  walked  home, 
•boat  three  miles,— no  very  great  feat  of  pedestrian- 
ism  ;  but  either  the  coming  out  of  hot  rooms  into  a 
bleak  wind  chilled  me,  or  the  walking  up-hill  to 
Albaro  heated  me,  or  something  or  other  set  me 
wrong,  and  next  day  I  had  an  inflammatory  attack 
in  the  face,  to  which  I  have  been  subject  this  win- 
ter for  the  first  time,  and  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
pain,  but  no  peril.  My  health  is  now  much  as 
usual.  Mr.  Hill  is,  I  believe,  occupied  with  his 
diplomacy.  I  shall  give  him  your  message  when  I 
see  him  again.* 

"  My  name,  I  see  in  the  papers,  has  been  dragged 
into  the  unhappy  Portsmouth  business,  of  which 
all  that  I  know  is  very  succinct.  Mr.  Hanson  is  my 
solicitor.  I  found  him  so  when  1  was  ten  years  old 
—at  my  uncle's  death — and  he  was  continued  in  the 
management  of  my  legal  business.  He  asked  me, 
by  a  civil  epistle,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  his 
family,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  Miss  Han- 
son. I  went  very  reluctantly,  one  misty  morning 
(for  I  had  been  up  at  two  balls  all  night),  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  which  I  could  not  very  well  refuse 
without  affronting  a  man  who  had  never  offended 
me.  I  saw  nothing  particular  in  the  marriage.  Of 
course  I  could  not  know  the  preliminaries,  except 
from  what  he  said,  not  having  been  present  at  the 
wooing,  nor  after  it,  for  1  walked  home,  and  they 
went  into  the  country  as  soon  as  they  had  promised 
and  vowed.  Out  of  this  simple  fact  I  hear  the 
Debate  de  Paris  has  quoted  Miss  H.  as  *  autrefois 
tree  liee  avee  le  celebre,'  &c,  &c.  I  am  obliged  to 
him  for  the  celebrity,  but  beg  leave  to  decline  the 
liaison,  which  is  quite  untrue ;  my  liaison  was  with 
the  father,  in  the  unsentimental  snape  of  long  law- 
yers' bills,  through  the  medium  of  which  I  have 
had  to  pay  him  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds 
within  these  few  years.  She  was  not  pretty,  and  I 
suspect  that  the  indefatigable  Mr.  A was  (like 


8witserland,  chiefiv  at  Madame  de  StaeTt,  what  1 
went  sometimes,  till  I  grew  tired  of  conferanaa1 
and  carnivals,  with  their  appendages ;  a&d  the  tar 
is,  that  if  you  go  once,  you  ase  expected  to  be  tie? 
daily,  or  rather  nightly.  I  went  the  round  of  tfe 
most  noted  soirees  at  Venice  or  elsewhere  (vtot ! 
remained  not  any  time)  to  the  Benzona/aadta 
Albrixxi,  and  the  Michelli,  &c,  Ac,  and  to  the  » 
dinals  and  the  various  potentates  of  the  Legale 
in  Romagna  (that  is  Ravenna),  and  only  retdsi 
for  the  sake  of  quiet  when  I  came  into  Tosem 
Besides,  if  I  go  into  society,  I  generally  get.  is  ts 
long  run,  into  some  scrape  of  some  kind  or  offer 
which  don't  occur  in  my  solitude.  However,  1  a 
pretty  well  settled  now,  by  time  and  temper,  vlki 
is  so  far  lucky  as  it  prevents  restlessness;  bit, * ! 
said  before,  as  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  I  *£i  * 
ready  and  willing  to  know  yonr  friends.  He  &::  a 
a  sort  of  connexion  for  aught  I  know ;  for  s  Pa- 
cini, of  Bologna,  I  believe,  married  a  distant  reb- 
tive  of  mine  half  a  century  ago.  I  happen  to  lw 
the  fact,  as  he  and  his  spouse  had  an  iecu:^ 
five  hundred  pounds  on  my  uucle's  property.  «:•-- 
ceased  at  his  demise,  though  I  recollect  hearing  tie* 
attempted,  naturally  enough,  to  make  it  nnro 
him.  If  I  can  do  any  thing  for  vou  here,  or  d** 
where,  pray  order,  ana  be  obeyed. 


LETTER  DLXXX. 


TO  Ml.  VOGUE. 


mF»«.» 


all  her  people)  more  attracted  by  her  title  than  her 
charms.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  present  at 
the  prologue  to  the  happy  state  of  horsewhipping 
and  black  jobs,  &c,  Ac,  but  I  could  not  foresee  that 
a  man  was  to  turn  out  mad,  who  had  gone  about 
the  world  for  fifty  years,  as  competent  to  vote,  and 
walk  at  large ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  me  more  insane 
than  any  other  person  going  to  be  married. 

" 1  have  no  objection  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Marquis  Palavicmi,  if  he  wishes  it.  Lately,  I  have 
gone  little  into  society,  English  or  foreign,  for  I  had 
seen  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  the  former  before 
I  left  England,  and  at  the  time  of  life  when  I  was 
more  disposed  to  like  it ;  and  of  the  latter  I  had  a 
sufficiency  in  the  first  few  years  of  my  residence  in 


•  TteUdaTPonHMwlh  inarrtod  M 
*Mttafe  *■»  la  fb>  Rnftt*  otrim  to  pvtt  Mm  Imum 


"  I  have  just  seen  soute  friends  of  youri,  sb 
paid  me  a  visit  yesterday,  which,  in  honor  of  tk«a 
and  of  you,  I  returned  to-day ;— as  I  resent  bt 
bear-skin  and  teeth,  and  paws  and  daws,  for  <* 
enemies.  . 

"  I  have  also  seen  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Hoiks" 
son,  whom  I  had  not  looked  upon  since  I  left  aioa 
prettv  mild  boy  without  a  neckcloth,  in  s  jut* 
and  in  delicate  health,  seven  long  years  as^ l' 
the  period  of  mine  eclipse— the  thud.  I  beDen,» 
I  have  generally  one  every  two  or  three  w*b-  l 
think  that  he  has  the  softest  and  most  amufe*  ex- 
pression of  countenance  I  ever  saw,  and  nu-^ 
correspondent.  If  to  those  he  can  add  hereof 
talents,  he  will  keep  the  name  of  Fox  in  *H  »* 
freshness  for  half  a  century  more,  I  hope  I  *J*»j 
from  a  transient  glimpse— hut  I  love  soil  to  «»a 
to  such  impressions ;  for  I  have  ever  fo*»  &] 
those  1  liked  longest  and  best,  I  took  to  it  fo< 
sight ;  and  I  always  liked  that  boy ;  periapt  a 
part,  from  some  resemblance  in  the  less  formu 
part  of  our  destinies ;  1  mean,  to  aroid  aiitw^ 
his  lameness.  But  there  is  this  difference,  flat * 
appears  a  halting  angel,  who  has  tripped  app" ' 
star:  while  1  am  Le DiabU  Botfew,^  «w^*; 
which,  I  marvel  that,  among  their  variww  h***** 
-umbra,  the  Orthodox  have  not  hit  upon. 

••  Your  other  allies,  whom    I  hare  found  mj 
agreeable  personages,  and  Milor  Blessingtw  iw 
Spouse,  travelling  with  a  very  handsome  «**??;     i 
in  the  shape  of  a  'French  Count,'  (to use  FW'    I 
phrase  in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,)  who  has  &u  » 
air  of  a  Cupidon  (VcAaine,  and  is  °» <*<**[ 
specimens  I  have  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a  Fh*o*J 
before  the  Revolution— an  old  friend  *"■■■[, 
face,  upon  whose  like  1  never  thought  tad  " 
should  look  again.    Miladi  seems  highly  bm«!£ 
which,  and  your  honor's  acquaintance  *** 
family,  I  attribute  the  pleasure  of  hsruur  sees  ^ 
8he  is  also  very  pretty,  even  in  a  niornfflfo*^^.     | 
des  of  beauty  on  which  the  sun  of  W  *?J/ 
shine  so  frequently  as  the  chandelier,  <***: 
Englishwomen  wear  better  than  their  w"6*^. 
neighbors  of  the  same  sex.  M  ♦♦seerm iwry|*» 
natured,  but  is  much  tamed,  since  I  "c0^ct-zL 
ail  the  glory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes,  and  os^9 
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fend  theatricals,  and  speeches  in  our  house— '  I 
mean,  of  peers'  (I  must  refer  you  to  Pope — whom 
rou  don't  read,  and  won't  appreciate—for  that 
juotation,  which  you  must  allow  to  be  poetical), 
ind  sitting  to  StroeUns,  the  painter  (do  you  remem- 
ser  our  visit  with  Leckie,  to  the  German  ?)  to  be 
lepicted  as  one  of  the  *  heroes  of  Agincourt,'  with 
iiis  long  sword,  saddle,  bridle,  whack  fal  de/  ftc, 
&c. 

"  I  hare  been  unwell— caught  a  cold  and  inflaxr 
nation,  which  menaced  a  conflagration,  after 
lining  with  our  ambassador,  Monsieur  Hill, — not 
>wing  to  the  dinner,  but  my  carriage  broke  down 
m  the  way  home,  and  I  had  to  walk  some  miles, 
ip  hill  partly,  after  hot  rooms,  in  a  very  bleak 
ivindy  evening,  and  over-hotted,  or  over-colaed  my- 
self. I  have  not  been  so  robustious  as  formerly, 
jver  since  the  last  summer,  when  I  fell  ill  after  a 
long  swim  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  never 
>een  quite  right  up  to  this  present  writing.  1  am 
thin,— perhaps  thinner  than  you  saw  me,  when  I 
raa  nearly  transparent,  in  1812, — and  am  obliged 
to  be  moderate  of  my  mouth,  which  nevertheless, 
won't  prevent  me  (the  gods  willing)  from  dining 
irithyour  friends  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

44  They  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  you,  and 
rf  your  nearly  '  Emprisoned  Angels.'  But  why  did 
rou  change  your  title?— you  will  regret  this  some 
lay.  The  bigots  are  not  to  be  conciliated ;  and  if 
they  were,  are  they  worth  it  ?  Isuspect  that  I  am  a 
more  orthodox  Christian  than  you  are ;  and,  when- 
ever I  see  a  real  Christian,  either  in  practice  or  in 
theory,  (for  I  never  yet  found  the  man  who  could 
>roduce  either,  when  put  to  the  proof,)  1  am  his 
lisciple.  But,  till  then,  I  cannot  truckle  to  tithe- 
nongers,  nor  can  I  imagine  what  has  made  you  oir- 
ramcise  your  6eraphs. 


LETTER  DLXXXI. 

TO  THE  EARL  O?  BLB88XNOT0K. 

"AprilS,  ISO. 

*  My  Dbas  Lord, 

"  How  is  your  gout  ?  or  rather,  how  are  you  ?  I 
eturn  the  Count  *  •'■  Journal,  which  is  a  very  ex- 
raordinary  production,*  and  of  a  most  melan- 
choly truth  in  all  that  regards  high  life  in  England. 
L  know,  or  knew,  personally  most  of  the  personages 
rod  societies,  which  he  describes ;  and  after  reading 
lis  remarks  have  the  sensation  fresh  upon  me  as  I 
tad  seen  them  yesterday.  I  would,  however,  plead 
n  behalf  of  some  few  exceptions,  which  I  will  men- 
ion  by-and-by.  The  most  singular  thing  is,  how 
le  should  have  penetrated  not  the  fact,  but  the 
nyetery  of  the  English  ennui  at  two-and-twenty. 
:  was  about  the  same  age  when  I  made  the  aame 
liscovery,  in  almost  precisely  the  same  circles— (for 
here  is  scarcely  a  person  mentioned  whom  I  did 
tot  see  nightly  or  daily,  and  was  acquainted  more 
►r  less  intimately  with  most  of  them) — but  I  never 
ould  have  described  it  so  well.  II  faut  itre  Fran- 
a  is,  to  effect  this. 

44  But  he  ought  also  to  have  been  in  the  country 
luring  the  hunting  season,  with  '  a  select  party  of 
Listinguished  guests,'  as  the  papers  term  it.  He 
tught  to  have  seen  the  gentlemen  after  dinner,  (on 
he  hunting  days,)and  the  soiree  ensuing  thereupon 
—and  the  women  looking  as  if  they  had  hunted, 
ir  rather  been  hunted ;  and  I  could  have  wished 
hat  he  had  been  at  a  dinner  in  town,  which  I  recol- 
ect  at  Lord  C  •  «'s— small,  but  select,  and  com- 
>os*d  of  the  most  amusing  people.  The  dessert 
vas  hardly  on  the  table,  when,  out  of  twelve  I 
ounte&JiQe  asleep;  of  that  five,  there  were  Tier- 


la  mother  totter  to  Lorf  Winston,  tomytt  USf  patkou,  • 

am  u>  hm  all  tt»  qudiOM  nquWte  to  bin  afond  b  hh  b 


ney,  Lord  •  •,— I  forget  the  other  two,  but  they 
were    either  wits  or  orators — perbips  poets. 

•'My  residence  in  the  East  and  in  Italy  has 
made  me  somewhat  indulgent  of  the  siesta — but 
then  they  set  regularly  about  it  in  warm  countries, 
and  perform  it  in  solitude,  (or  at  most  in  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  a  proper  companion,)  and  retire  quietly 
to  their  rooms  to  get  out  of  the  sun's  way  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

"  Altogether,  your  friend's  journal  is  a  very  for- 
midable production.  Alas!  our  dearly-beloved 
countrymen  have  only  discovered  that  they  arc 
tired,  and  not  that  they  are  tiresome ;  and  I  sus- 
pect that  the  communication  of  the  latter  unpleas- 
ant verity  will  not  be  better  received  than  truths 
usually  are.  I  have  read  the  wholo  with  great  at- 
tention and  instruction.  I  am  too  good  a  patriot 
to  say  pleasure— at  least  I  won't  say  so,  whatever  I 
may  think.  I  showed  it  (I  hope  no  breach  of  con 
fidence,)  to  a  young  Italian  lady  of  rank  tret  in- 
struite  also ;  and  who  passes,  or  passed,  for  being 
one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  belles  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Italy,  where  her  families  and  connexions 
resided  in  less  troublesome  times  as  to  politics, 
(which  is  not  Oenoa,  by- the- way,)  and  she  was  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  says  that  she  has  derived  a  bet- 
ter notion  of  English  society  from  it  than  from  all 
Madame  de  StaeTs  metaphysical  disputations  on 
the  same  subject,  in  her  work  on  the  Revolution.  I 
beg  that  you  will  thank  the  young  philosopher,  and 
make  my  compliments  to  Lady  B.  and  her  sister 
"  Believe  me  your  very  obliged  and  faithful 

•'  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  There  is  a  rumor  in  letters  of  some  dis- 
turbance or  complot  in  the  French  Pvrenean  army 
— generals  suspected  or  dismissed,  ana  ministers  of 
war  travelling  to  see  what's  the  matter.  *  Marry, 
(as  David  says,)  this  hath  an  angry  favor.' 

"  Tell  Count  *  *  that  some  of  the  names  are  not 
quite  intelligibly,  aspecially  of  the  clubs ;  he  speaks 
of  Watt*— perhaps  he  is  right,  but  in  my  time 
Waiters  was  the  Dandy  Club,  of  which  (though  no 
dandy)  I  was  a  member,  at  the  time  too  of  its 
greatest  glory,  when  Brummell  and  Mildmay, 
Avanley  and  Pierrepoint,  gave  the  dandy  balls; 
and  we  (the  blub,  that  is,)  got  up  the  famous  mas- 
querade at  Burlington  House  and  Garden  for  Wel- 
lington. He  does  not  speak  of  the  Alfred,  which 
was  the  most  recherche"  and  most  tiresome  of  any, 
as  I  know  by  being  a  member  of  that  too." 


LETTER  DLXXXII. 

TO  THE  BABX  07  BLES8INQTON. 

«  Afrit  S,UBL 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  words  on  such  occasions, 
in  me  to  attempt  to  express  what  I  ought  to  feel, 
and  do  feel  for  the  loss  you  have  sustained ;•  and  I 
must  thus  dismiss  the  subject,  for  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  further  with  it  for  your  sake,  or  for  my  own. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  see  you  as  soon  as  it  may  not  ap- 
pear intrusive.  Pray  excuse  the  levity  of  my  yes- 
terday's scrawl— I  little  thought  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  would  find  you. 

"  I  have  received  a  very  handsome  and  flattering 
note  from  Count  *  *.  He  must  excuse  my  appa- 
rent rudeness  and  real  ignorance  in  replying  to  it 
in  English,  through  the  medium  of  your  kind  inter- 
pretation. I  would  not  on  any  account  deprive  him 
of  a  production,  of  which  I  really  think  more  than 
I  have  even  said,  though  you  are  good  enough  not 
to  be  dissatisfied  even  with  that;  but  whenever  it  is 
completed,  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
have  a  copy— but  how  to  keep  it  secret !   literary 
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secret!  are  like  others.  By  changing  the  names,  or 
at  least  omitting  several,  and  altering  the  circum- 
stances indicative  of  the  writer's  real  station,  the 
author  would  render  it  a  most  amusing  publication. 
His  countrymen  have  not  been  treated  either  in  a 
literary  or  personal  point  of  view  with  such  defer* 
ence  in  English  recent  works,  as  to  lay  him 
under  any  very  great  national  obligation  of  for- 
bearance ;  and  really  the  remarks  are  so  true  and  so 
piquantc  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  wish  their 
suppression ;  though,  as  Dangle  says,  *  He  is  my 
friend,'  many  of  these  personages  *were  my 
friends /  but  much  such  friends  as  I) angle  and  his 
allies. 

"  I  return  you  Dr.  Parr's  letter— I  have  met  him 
at  Payne  Knight's  and  elsewhere,  and  he  did  me 
the  honor  once  to  be  a  patron  of  mine,  although  a 
great  friend  of  the  other  branch  of  the  House  of 
Atreus,  and  the  Greek  teacher  (I  believe)  of  my 
moral,  Clytemnestra— I  say  moral,  because  it  is 
true,  and  so  useful  to  the  virtuous,  that  it  enables 
them  to  do  any  thing  without  the  aid  of  an 
JEgisthus. 

*'  I  beg  my  compliments  to  Lady  B.,  Miss  P.,  and 
to  your  Alfred.  I  think,  since  his  Majesty  of  the 
same  name,  there  has  not  been  such  a  learned  sur- 
veyor of  our  Saxon  society. 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly, 
"N.  B.." 

-April, 9,  l**. 

"My  DbajlLord 

•  «•••• 

"  P.  S.  I  salute  Miladi,  Madamoiselle  Mama,  and 

the  illustrious  Chevalier  Count  •  •  who,  I  hope,  will 
continue  his  history  of  '  his  own  times.'  There  are 
some  strange  coincidences  between  a  port  of  his 
remarks  and  a  certain  work  of  mine,  now  in  MS. 
in  England,  (I  do  not  mean  the  hermetically  sealed 
Memoirs,  but  a  continuation  of  certain  cantos^of  a 
certain  poem,)  especially  in  tchafa.  man  may  do  in 
London  with  impunity  where  he  is  'a  la  mode;' 
which  I  think  it  well  to  state,  that  he  may  not  sus- 
pect me  of  taking  advantage  of  his  confidence. 
The  observations  are  very  general  " 


LETTER  DLXXXHI. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BLE88INOT02C. 


'*  1  am  trulv  sorry  that  I  cannot  accompany  you 
in  your  ride  this  morning,  owing  to  a  violent  pain 
in  my  face,  arising  from  a  wart  to  which  I  by  medi- 
cal advice  applied  a  caustic.  Whether  I  put  too 
much,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  consequence  is,  not 
only  I  have  been  put  to  some  pain  but  the  peccant 
part  and  its  immediate  environ  are  a*  black  as  if 
the  printer's  devil  had  marked  me  for  an  author. — 
As  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  your  horses,  or  their 
riders.  I  shall  postpone  waiting  upon  you  until  six 
o'clock,  when  I  hope  to  have  subsided  into  a  more 
Chri*tianlikc  resemblance  to  mv  fellow-creatures. 
My  infliction  has  partially  extended  even  to  my  fin- 
gers for  on  trying  to  get  the  black  from  off  my 
upper  lip  at  least,  I  have  only  transfused  a  portion 
thereof  to  my  right  hand,  and  neither  leraon-iuice 
nor  cau  de  cologne,  nor  any  other  eau,  have  been 
able  as  yet  to  redeem  it  also  from  a  more  inky  ap- 
pearance than  is  either  proper  or  pleasant.  But 
*  out  damn'd  spot  '—you  may  have  perceived  some- 
thing of  the  kind  yesterday,  for  on  my  return,  I 
saw  that  during  my  visit  it'  had  increased,  was  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished ;  and  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  figure  I  must  have  cut 
before  you.  At  any  rate,  I  snail  be  with  you  at  six 
with  the  advantage  of  twilight. 

«  Ever  most  truly,  ftc. 


"P.  S.  I  wrote  the  above  at  three  this 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  sarin  of  sheet 
an  tnch  square  above  my  upper  lip  baa  coxae  of. » 
that  I  cannot  even  shave  or  masticate,  and  I  sb 
eoually  unfit  to  appear  at  your  table,  and  to  partake 
of  its  hospitality.  Will  you  therefore  pardon  a*. 
and  not  mistake  this  rueful  excuse  for  a  'make, 
believe,'  as  you  will  soon  recognise  whenever  1  hsr« 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again,  and  I  will  au 
the  moment  I  am,  in  the  nursery  phrase,  •  fit  to  be 
n.'  Tell  Lady  B.  with  my  compliments,  that  I 
am  rummaging  my  papers  for  a  Mo.  worthy  of  ka 
acceptation.  I  have  just  seen  the  younger  Coast 
Gamba,  and  as  I  cannot  prevail  on  his  infinite  mod- 
esty to  take  the  field  without  me,  I  most  take  this 
Siece  of  diffidence  on  myself  also,  and  beg  veer  a 
ulgence  for  both." 


LETTER  DLXXXIV. 

TO  THB  OOTJHT  •  •. 

'  My  dear  Count  *  •,  (if  you  will  permit  ■«  e 
address  you  so  familiarly,)  you  should  be  center! 
with  writing  in  your  own  language,  Uke  Gno- 
mon*, and  succeeding  in  London  as  nobody  has 
succeeded  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second  sad 
the  records  of  Antonio  Hamilton,  without  sWrianeg 
into  our  barbarous  language,— which  yon  vnaar- 
stand  and  write,  however  much  better  than  it  dt- 


"  My  *  approbation,'  as  you  are  pleased  to  tens  it. 
was  very  sincere,  but  perhaps  not  very  nnnartu:, 
for  though  I  love  my  country,  I  do  not  love  »? 
countrymen,  at  least,  such  as  they  now  are.  And  be- 
sides the  seduction  of  talent  and  wit  in  your  w<a, 
I  fear  that  to  me  there  was  the  attraction  of  ven- 
geance. I  have  teen  and  feU  much  of  what  ycc 
have  described  so  well.  I  have  known  the  penes*, 
and  the  reunions  so  described— (many  of  them  ttit 
is  to  say,) — and  the  portraits  are  so  like  that  I  ear- 
not  but  admire  the  painter  no  less  than  his  per- 
formance. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  for  if  you  are  so  «e3 
acquainted  with  life  at  your  age,  what  wiD  bredse 
of  you  when  the  illusion  is  stul  more  dfesipatea  ? 
but  never  mind — en  avant! — live  while  yea  caa; 
and  that  you  may  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
many  advantages  of  youth,  talent,  and' figure,  whkk 
you  possess,  Is  the  wish  of  an— Englishman  — 1 
suppose,— but  it  is  no  treason ;  for  my  mother  wu 
Scotch,  and  my  name  and  my  family  are  both  5*" 
man :  and  as  for  myself,  1  am  of  no  country.  Is 
for  my  *  Works,'  which  you  are  pleased  to  meatioa, 
let  them  go  to  the  devil,  from  whence  (if  you  sebew  I 
many  persons)  they  came. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obliged,  Ac  *e.~ 


LETTER  DLXXXV. 
to  tbi  oountbsb  of  blbssihotoa 

Deab  Ladt  *  *, 

"  My  request  would  be  for  a  copy  of  the  minutsff 
of  Lady  B.,  which  I  have  seen  in  possession  of  t^e 
late  Lady  Noel,  as  I  have  no  picture,  or  iaa*» 
memorial  of  any  kind  of  Lady  B.,  as  all  her  letts* 
were  in  her  own  possession  before  I  left  Es$b» 
and  we  have  had  no  correspondence  since— at  feat* 
on  her  part. 

"  My  message,  with  regard  to  the  infant,  sms*- 
ply  to  this  effect — that  in  the  event  of  anv  ***~J 
occurring  to  the  mother,  and  my  remalnia|  «* 
survivor,  it  would  be  my  wish  to  have  her  p* 
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irried  into  ©fleet,  both  with  regard  to  the  education 
f  the  child,  and  the  person  or  persona  under  whose 
ire  Lady  B.  might  be  desirous  that  she  should  be 
laced.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  interfere  with  her 
1  any  way  on  the  subject  during  her  life ;  and  I 
resume  that  it  would  be  some  consolation  to  her  to 
now,  (if  she  is  in  ill  health,  as  I  am  given  to  lin- 
ers t  and,)  that  in  no  case  would  any  thing  be  done, 
8  for  as  I  am  concerned,  but  in  strict  conformity 
nth  Lady  B.'s  own  wishes  and  intentions— left  in 
'hat  manner  she  thought  proper. 
''Believe  me,  dear  Lady  JB.,  your  obliged,  &o." 


LETTER  DLXXXVI. 

TO  THIS  COUNTE88  OF  •  *  •. 

"  Attwro,  May  *,  lOS. 

'My  Dbab  Lady  *  •  ♦, 

"  I  send  you  the  letter  which  I  had  forgotten,  and 
he  book,*  which  I  ought  to  have  remembered.  It 
ontains  (the  book,  I  mean)  some  melancholy 
ruths ;  though  I  believe  that  it  is  too  triste  a  work 
▼er  to  have  been  popular.  The  first  time  I  ever 
ead  it,  (not  the  edition  I  send  you,— for  I  got  it 
ince,)  was  at  the  desire  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
ras  supposed  by  the  good-natured  world  to  be  the 
leroine ;— which  she  was  not,  however,  and  was 
orious  at  the  supposition.  This  occurred  in  Swit- 
erland,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  and  the  last  season 
a  which  I  ever  saw  that  celebrated  person. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  friend  Alfred, 
since  he  has  not  disdained  the  title,)  viz.,  that  he 
rould  condescend  to  add  a  cap  to  the  gentleman  in 
he  jacket,— it  would  complete  his  costume,— and 
mooth  his  brow,  which  is  somewhat  too  inveterate 
i  likeness  of  the  original,  Ood  help  me  1 

"  I  did  well  to  avoid  the  water-party, — why,  is  a 
aystery,  which  is  not  less  to  he  wondered  at  than 
11  my  other  mysteries.  Tell  Hilar  that  I  am  deep 
a  his  MSS.,  and  will  do  him  justice  by  a  diligent 
►erusal. 

11  The  letter  which  I  enclose  I  was  prevented  from 
ending,  by  my  despair  of  its  doing  any  good.  I 
ras  perfectly  sincere  when  I  wrote  it,  and  am  so 
till.  But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  withstand  the 
bouaand  provocations  on  that  subject,  which  both 
riends  and  foes  have  for  seven  years  been  throwing 
a  the  way  of  a  man  whose  feelings  were  once 
[trick,  and  whose  temper  was  never  patient.  But 
returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.'  I  feci  this 
^  much  as  ever  Macbeth  did ;  and  it  is  a  drearv 
ensation,  which  at  least  avenges  the  real  or  imagi- 
•ar?  wrongs  of  one  of  the  two  unfortunate  persona 
Thorn  it  concerns. 

"  But  I  am  going  to  be  gloomy ; — so  •  to  bed,  to 
*cd-'  Good  night,— or  rather  morning.  One  of 
he  reasons  why  I  wish  to  avoid  society  is,  that  I 
an  never  sleep  after  it,  and  the  plcasanter  it  has 
wen,  the  less  I  rest. 

"  Ever  most  truly,  &o.,  Ac." 


LETTER  DLXXXVILf 

TO  LADY  BYRON. 

fTo  the  care  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  London.] 

••pin,  No*,  n,  ran. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  '  Ada's 

[air,1  which  is  very  soft  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as 

lark  already  as  mine  was  at  twelve  years  old,  if  I 

nay  judge  from  what  I  recollect  of  some  in  Augus- 
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ta's  possession,  taken  at  that  age.    But  it  don't 
curl, — perhaps  from  its  being  let  grow. 

"  I  also  tfrank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  date 
and  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  why ; — I  believe  that 
they  are  the  only  two  or  three  words  of  your  hand- 
writing in  my  possession.  For  your  letters  I  re- 
turned, and  except  the  two  words,  or  rather  the  one 
word,  '  Household,'  written  twice  in  an  old  account- 
book,  I  have  no  other.  I  burnt  your  last  note,  for 
two  reasons :— Istlv,  it  was  written  in  a  style  not 
very  agreeable ;  ana,  2dly,  I  wished  to  take  your 
word  without  documents,  which  are  the  wordly  re 
sources  of  suspicious  people. 

"  I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you  some- 
where about  Ada's  birthday — the  10th  of  December, 
I  believe.  She  will  then  be  six,  so  that  in  about 
twelve  more  I  shall  have  some  chance  of  meeting 
her ; — perhaps  sooner,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Eng- 
land by  business  or  otherwise.  Recollect,  however, 
one  thing,  either  in  distance  or  nearness ;— every 
day  which  keeps  us  asunder  should,  after  so  long  a 
period,  rather  soften  our  mutual  feelings,  which 
must  always  have  one  rally ing-point  as  long  as  our 
child  exists,  which  I  presume  we  both  hope  will  be 
long  after  either  of  her  parents. 

"  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separa- 
tion, has  been  considerably  more  than  the  whole 
brief  period  of  our  union,  and  the  not  much  longer 
one  of  our  prior  acquaintance.  We  both  made  a 
bitter  mistake ;  but  now  it  is  over,  and  irrevocably 
so.  For,  at  thirty-three  on  my  part,  and  a  few 
years  less  on  yours,  though  it  is  no  very  extended 
period  of  life,  still  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and 
thought  are  generally  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  no 
modification;  and  as  we  could  not  agree  when 
younger,  we  should  with  difficulty  do  so  now. 

"  I  say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you  that,  not- 
withstanding every  thing,  I  considered  our  reunion 
as  not  impossible  for  more  than  a  year  after  the 
separation ; — but  then  I  gave  up  the  hope  entirely 
and  for  ever.  But  this  yerj  impossibility  of  reunion 
seems  to  me  at  least  a  reason  why,  on  all  the  few 
points  of  discussion  which  can  arise  between  us,  we 
should  preserve  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  as  much 
of  its  kindness  as  people  who  are  never  to  meet  may 
preserve,  perhaps  more  easily  than  nearer  connex- 
ions. For  my  own  part  I  am  violent,  but  not  ma- 
lignant ;  for  only  fresh  provocations  can  awaken  my 
resentments.  To  you,  who  are  colder  and  more 
concentrated,  I  would  just  hint,  that  you  may  some- 
times mistake  the  depth  of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity, 
and  a  worse  feeling  for  duty.  I  assure  you  that  I 
bear  you  now  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  re- 
sentment whatever.  Remember,  that  if  you  have 
injured  me  in  aught,  this  forgiveness  is  something ; 
and  that,  if  I  have  injured  yott,  it  is  something  more 
still,  if  it  be  true,  as  tne  moralists  say,  that  the  most 
offending  are  the  least  forgiving. 

"  Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on  my  side, 
or  reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to 
reflect  upon  any  but  two  things,— viz.,  that  you  are 
the  mother  of  my  child,  and  that  we  shall  never 
meet  again.  I  think  if  you  also  consider  the  two 
corresponding  points  with  reference  to  myself,  ix 
will  be  better  for  all  three.       "  Yours  ever, 

"  Nobl  Byboh." 


LETTER  DLXXXVIII. 

TO  MR.  BUkQUIBRB. 

"AS**,  April  f,uae. 
"  Dbajl  Sir, 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  your  Greek 
friend;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  have  been 
expecting  you  for  some  time,— you  will  find  me  at 
home,  f  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  feel 
interested  in  the  cause ;  and  nothing  but  the  hopes 
I  entertained  of  witnessing  the  liberation  of  Italy 
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Itself,  prevented  me  long  ago  from  returning  to  do 

what  little  I  could,  is  an  Individual,  in  that  land 

wfckh  it  is  an  honor  even  to  hare  visited. 

••  Ever  yours,  truly, 

••  Nobl  Byhox/ 


LETTER  DLXXXIX. 


TO  KB.  BOWKXXO. 


••Om^M^tS,! 


"8a, 

"I  hare  great  pleasure  In  acknowledging  tout 
letter,  and  the  honor  which  the  committee  nave 
done  me ; — I  shall  endeavor  to  deserve  their  confi- 
dence hy  everr  means  in  my  power.  My  first  wish 
is  to  go  up  into  the  Levant  in  person,  where  I 
might  be  enabled  to  advance,  if  not  the  cause,  at 
least  the  means  of  obtaining  information  which  the 
committee  might  be  desirous  of  acting  upon ;  and 
mv  former  residence  in  the  country,  my  familiarity 
with  the  Italian  language,  (which  is  there  univer- 
sally spoken,  or  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as 
French  in  the  more  polished  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, J  and  my  not'  total  ignorance  of  the  Romaic, 
would  afford  me  some  advantages  of  experience. 
To  this  project  the  only  objection  is  of  a  domestic 
nature,  ana  I  shall  try  to  get  over  it — if  I  fail  in 
this,  I  must  do  what  I  can  where  I  am ;  but  it  will 
be  always  a  source  of  regret  to  me,  to  think  that  I 
might  perhaps  have  done  more  for  the  cause  on  the 
■pot. 

"  Our  last  information  of  Captain  Blaquiere  is 
from  Ancona,  where  he  embarked  with  a  fair  wind 
for  Corfu,  on  the  loth  ult. ;  he  h  now  probably  at 
his  destination.  My  last  letter  from  him  personally 
was  dated  Rome ;  he  had  boon  refused  a  passport 
through  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  returnea  to 
strike  up  through  Romagna  for  Ancona:  little  time, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  lost  bv  the  delay. 

"The  principal  material  wanted  oy  the  Greeks 
appears  to  be,  first,  a  pork  of  field  artillery — light, 
and  fit  for  mountain-service ;  secondly,  gunpowder ; 
thirdly,  hospital  or  medical  stores.  The  readiest 
mode  of  transmission  is,  I  hear,  by  Idra,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Negri,  the  minister.  I  meant  to  send  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  two  latter — no  great  deal — 
but  enough  for  an  individual  to  show  his  good 
wishes  for  the  Greek  success ;  but  am  pausing,  be- 
cause, in  case  I  should  go  myself,  I  can  take  them 
with  me.  I  do  not  want  to  limit  my  own  contribu- 
tion to  this  merely,  but  more  especially,  if  I  can  get 
to  Greece  myself,  I  should  devote  whatever  re- 
sources I  can  muster  of  my  own,  to  advancing  the 
great  object.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Siguor 
Nicolas  Karrcllas,  (well  known  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,) 
who  is  now  at  Pisa ;  but  his  latest  advice  merely 
Stated,  that  the  Greeks  are  at  present  employed  in 
organizing  their  internal  government,  and  the  de- 
tails of  its  administration ;  this  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate security,  but  the  war  is  however  far  from  being 
terminated. 

"  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate  race,  as  all  former 
wars  have  proved  them,  and  will  return  to  the 
charge  for  rears  to  come,  even  if  beaten,  as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  be.  But  in  no  case  can  the 
labors  of  the  committee  be  said  to  be  in  vain,  for  in 
the  event  even  of  the  Greeks  being  subdued  and 
dispersed,  the  funds  which  could  be  employed  in 
succoring  and  gathering  together  the  remnant,  so 
as  to  alleviate  in  part  their  distresses,  and  enable 
them  to  find  or  make  a  country,  (as  so  many  emi- 
grants of  other  nations  have  been  compelled  to  do.) 
"would  bless  « both  those  who  gave  and  those  who 
♦°°*V  as  the  bounty  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

"With  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  brigade, 
(which  Mr.  Hobhouse  hints  at  in  his  short  letter 
t*  this  day's  receipt,  enclosing  the  one  to  which  Ii 
have  the  honor  to  reply,)  I  would  presume  to  sug- 


gest—but  merely  as  an  opinion,  resolute  nt* 
from  the  melancholy  experience  of  the  hot 
embarked  in  the  Columbian  service,  than  k0 
experiment  yet  fairly  tried  in  Games- tfcat  ta 
attention  of  the  committee  had-  better  scrkap  s 
directed  to  the  employment  of  oJEcert  of  eoe> 
ence  than  the  enrolment  of  raw  British  latin 
which  latter  are  apt  to  be  unruly,  sad  set  w 
serviceable,  in  irregular  warfare,  by  tat  aoW  It 
signers.  A  small  body  of  good  officers  e*pg& 
artillery ;  an  engineer,  with  a  Quantity  (sgcbuv 
committee  might  deem  requisite)  of  store*,  affc 
nature  which  Captain  Blaquiere  indicated  as  wx 
wanted,  would,  I  should  conceive,  be  a  hifhh  w- 
ful  accession.  Officers,  also,  who  had  preroc* 
served  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  prefab 
as  some  knowledge  of  Italian  is  nearly  kei^et 
sable. 

"  It  would  also  be  as  well  that  they  ttaJd  bt 
aware  that  they  are  not  going  *  to  rourh  it « i 
beef- steak  and  bottle  of  port, —but  that  Gn«t- 
never,  of  late  years,  very  plentifully  stocked faia* 
— is  at  present  the  country  of  all  Kinds  of  pxntim 
This  remark  may  seem  superfluous;  but  I  jx* 
been  led  to  it,  by  observing  that  m*vrfonis*&- 
cers,  Italians,  French,  and  even  Gemots,  bs 
fewer  of  the  latter, J  have  returned  in  disco?'**' 
agining  either  that  they  were  going  up  to  Bib* 
party  of  pleasure,  or  to  enjoy  full  pay,  speedy  a** 
motion,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  dnty.  f^T 
complain,  too,  of  having  been  ill  itemed  ty  tfe 
government  or  inhabitants ;  but  numbers  cf  tie* 
complainants  were  mere  adventurers,  attrartei  h 
the  hope  of  command  and  plunder,  and  disappear 
of  both.  Those  Greeks  I  have  seen  strew*? 
deny  the  charge  of  inhospitality,  and  oedare  ia: 
they  shared  their  pittance  to  the  last  eromb  «*> 
their  foreign  volunteers. 

••I  need  not  suggest  to  the  committee  tarts? 
great  advantage  which  must  accrue  to  Grot  «■ 
tain  from  the  success  of  the  Greeks,  aad  4a 
probable  commercial  relations  with  Esgissi 1b 
consequence ;  because  I  feel  persuaded  that  tk  &* 
object  of  the  committee  is  their  emasofatk*. 
without  any  interested  views.  But  the  consider*8* 
might  weigh  with  the  English  people  in  £«*» 
in  their  their  present  passion  for  every  sod* 
speculation, — they  need  not  cross  the  Asff** 
seas,  for  one  much  better  worth  their  *W*v*: 
nearer  home.  The  recourccs,  even  for  an  f^P* 
population  in  the  Greek  island  alone,  tie  rM«7~ 
be  paralleled;  and  the  cheapness  of  every  fcsi, « 
not  only 
luxury  of 

oi  peace,  •»*«?  ■»  ^  i  uuu  »ui»9v  v»  w-  -— r  ,  » 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  the  other  pUcei  "J* 
uge,  which  the  English  population  arc  sis*-3* 
for  over  the  waters.  '       . 

"  I  beg  that  the  Committee  will  command  v*  * 
any  and  every  way.  If  I  am  favored  «n»  «. 
instructions,  1  shall  endeavor  to  obey  them  ti  t» 
letter,  whether  conformable  to  my  own  v&* 
opinion  or  not.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  P***"*?* 
respect  for  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  the  W* 
of  addressing.  .  . 

"  And  am,  sir,  your  oWig*i  & 

" P.  8.  The  best  refutation  of  Gell  trill  to* 
active  exertions  of  the  Committee ;— I  sp  J*  «J 
a  controversialist;  sad  I  suspect  that  &**[■  JLu 


lleled;  and  the  cheapness  of  every  e»*  * 
y  necessary,  but  luxury,  (that  »  to  *J. 
)f  nature,)  fruits,  wine,  ou\  *e.,  ia  *  *» 
e,  are  far  beyond  those  of  the  Cape.** 


house  have  taken  him  in  hand,  there  *-3I  be  B* 
occasion  for  me  to  *  encumber  him  with  ■"p-K, 
go  up  into  the  country,  I  will  endeavor  to  traa^ 
as  accurate  and  impartial  an  account  at  &&* 
stances  will  permit.  . • u. 

«  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  KarreUas.  I  «P*jS 
ligence  from  Captain  Blaquiere,  who  has  pi^g 
me  some  early  intimation  from  the  *e*t*  jf 
Provisional  Government  I  gave  him  *JjTwt 
introduction  to  Lord  Sidney  Osborne,  at  &*> 
as  Lord  S.  is  in  the  government  service,  «  ■*- 
his  reception  could  only  be  a  oststiow  ess- 
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LETTER  DXC. 


TO  MB.  BOWBDTQ. 


«0«M,lt«y91,lSS3. 

*  an, 

"  I  received  yesterday  the  letter  of  the  Commit- 
ee,  dated  the  14th  of  March.  What  has  occasioned 
he  delay,  I  know  not.  It  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Ga- 
ignani,  from  Paris,  who  stated  that  he  had  only  had 
t  in  his  charge  four  days,  and  that  it  was  delivered 
o  him  by  a  Mr.  Orattan.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
;ladly  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  Committee, 
md  hold  myself  highly  honored  by  being  deemed 
rorthy  to  be  a  member.  I  have  also  to  return  my 
hanks,  particularly  to  yourself,  for  the  accompany- 
ng  letter,  which  is  extremely  flattering. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  through  the  medium 
»f  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  hare  received  and  forwarded  a 
etter*from  Captain  Blaquiere  to  me,  from  Corfu, 
rhich  will  show  how  he  gets  on.  Yesterday  I  fell 
n  with  two  young  Germans,  survivors  of  General 
formann's  band.  They  arrived  at  Genoa  in  a  most 
Leplorable  state — without  food— without  a  sou — 
rithout  shoes.  The  Austrians  had  sent  them  out  of 
heir  territory  on  their  landing  at  Trieste :  and  they 
tad  been  forced  to  come  down  to  Florence,  and  had 
ravelled  from  Leghorn  here,  with  four  Tuscan 
ivret  (about  three  francs)  in  their  pockets.  I  have 
;iven  them  twenty  Genoese  scudi,  (about  a  hundred 
md  thirty-three  livres,  French  money,)  and  new 
hoes,  which  will  enable  them  to  get  to  8witserland, 
rhere  they  say  that  they  have  friends.  AU  that  they 
ould  raise  in  Genoa,  besides,  was  thirty  sous.  They 
lo  not  complain  of  tbe  Greeks,  but  say  that  they 
lave  suffered  more  since  their  landing  in  Italy. 

"I  tried  their  veracity,  firstly,  by  their  pass- 
K>rts  and  papers;  secondly,  by  topography,  oross- 
[uestioning  them  about  Arta,  Argos,  Athens, 
uusolonghi,  .Corinth,  &c. ;  and,  thirdly,'  in  Romaic, 
»f  which  I  found  (one  of  them  at  least)  knew  more 
han  I  do.  One  of  them  (they  are  both  of  good 
amilies)  is  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow  of  three- 
ind-twenty— a  Wirtembergher,  and  has  a  look  of 
%mdt  about  him — the  other  a  Bavarian,  older,  and 
Ut-faced,  and  less  ideal,  but  a  great,  sturdy,  soldier- 
ike  personage.  The  Wirtembergher  was  in  the 
iction  at  Arta,  where  the  Philhellenists  were  cut  to 
>ieces  after  killing  six  hundred  Turks,  they  them- 
■elves  being  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
apposed  to  six  or  seven  thousand ;  only  eight 
scaped,  and  of  them  about  three  only  survived ;  so 
hat  General  Normann  *  posted  his  ragamuffins 
rhere  they  were  well  pepperea— not  three  of  the 
mndred  and  fifty  left  ahve — and  they  are  for  the 
own's  end  for  life/ 

"  These  two  left  Greece  by  the  direction  of  the 
Greeks.  When  Churschid  Pacha  overrun  the  Morea, 
he  Greeks  seem  to  have  behaved  well,  in  wishing 
o  save  their  allies,  when  they  thought  that  the 
;ame  was  up  with  themselves.  This  was  in  Sep- 
ember  last,  (1822;)  they  wandered  from  island  to 
sland,  and  got  from  Milo  to  Smyrna,  where  the 
French  consul  gave  them  a  passport,  and  a  charita- 
»le  captain  a  passage  to  Ancona,  whence  they  got  to 
Trieste,  and  were  turned  back  by  the  Austrians. 
rhey  complain  only  of  the  minister,  (who  has 
•lways  been  an  indifferent  character ;)  say  that  the 
Jreeks  fight  well  in  their  own  way,  but  were  at 
trst  afraid  to  fire  their  own  cannon — but  mended 
rith  practice. 

"Adolphe  (the  younger)  commanded  at  Navarino 
°r  a  short  time ;  the  other,  a  more  material  person, 
the  bold  Bavarian  in  a  luckless  hour,'  seems  chiefly 
o  lament  a  fast  of  three  days  at  Argos,  and  the 
oss  of  twenty-fiveparas  a  day  of  pay  in  arrear,  and 
•erne  baggage  at  Tripoli tza;  but  takes  his  wounds, 
ind  marches,  and  battles  in  very  good  part.  Both 
ire  very  simple,  full  of  narvete,  and  quite  unpre- 
tending :  they  say  the  foreigners  quarrelled 


themselves,  particularly  tne  French  with  the  Ger- 
mans, which  produced  duels. 

"The  Greeks  accept  muskets,  but  throw  away 
bayonets,  and  will  not  be  disciplined.  When  these 
lads  saw  two  Piedmontese  regiments  yesterday 
they  said,  « Ah,  if  we  had  had  but  these  two,  we 
should  have  cleared  the  Morea : '  in  that  case  the 
Piedmontese  must  have  behaved  better  than  they 
did  against  the  Austrians.  They  seem  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  a  few  regular  troops— say  that  the 
Greeks  have  arms  ana  powder  in  plenty,  but  want 
victuals,  hospital  stores,  and  lint  and  linen,  Ac.,  and 
money  very  much.  Altogether,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  more  practical  philosophy  than  this  remnant 
of  our  '  puir  hill  folk'  have  done;  they  do  not 
seem  the  least  cast  down,  and  their  way  or  present- 
ing themselves  was  as  simple  and  natural  as  could 
be.  They  said,  a  Dane  here  had  told  them  that  an 
Englishman,  friendly  to  the  Greek  cause,  was  here, 
and  that,  as  they  were  reduced  to  beg  their  way 
home,  they  thought  they  might  as  well  begin  with 
me.  I  write  in  haste  to  snatch  the  post.—- Believe 
me,  and  truly,  "Your  obliged,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  have,  since  I  wrote  this,  seen  them 
again.  Count  P.  Gamba  asked  them  to  breakfast. 
One  of  them  means  to  publish  his  Journal  of  the 
campaign.  The  Bavarian  wonders  a  little  that  the 
Greeks  are  not  quite  the  same  with  them  of  the 
time  of  Themistocles,  (they  were  not  then  very 
tractable,  by-the-by),  and  at  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
ciplining them;  but  he  is  a  'bon  homme'  and  a 
tacticia,  and  a  little  like  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who 
would  insist  upon  the  erection  of  '  a  sconce  on  the 
hill  of  Drumsnab,'  or  whatever  it  was ;  the  other 
seems  to  wonder  at  nothing." 


LETTER  DXCI. 


TO  KB.  CBUBCR,  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  OBHOA* 


*  The  accounts  are  so  contradictory,  as  to  what 
mode  will  be  best  for  supplying  the  Greeks,  that  I 
have  deemed  it  better  to  take  up,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  supplies,)  what  casn  and  credit  I  can 
muster,  rather  than  lay  them  out  in  articles  that 
might  be  deemed  superfluous  or  unnecessary.  Here 
we  can  learn  nothing  but  from  some  of  the  refugees, 
who  appear  chiefly  interested  for  themselves.  My 
accounts  from  an  agent  of  the  Committee,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  lately  gone  up  to  Greece,  are  hitherto 
favorable,  but  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  seat  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  I  am  anxiously 
expecting  further  advice. 

*'  An  American  has  a  better  right  than  any  other, 
to  suggest  to  other  nations  the  mode  of  obtaining 
that  liberty  which  is  the  glory  of  his  own." 


LETTER  DXCII. 


TO  M.  H.  BIYLB, 

Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris. 


'Sifi, 


"0mm,  lay  »,  NHL 


At  present,  that  I  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  a  flattering  mention  in  the*  *  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Florence,  in  1817,  by  Mons.  Stendhal,'  it  is  fit  that 
I  should  return  my  thanks  (however  undesired  or 
undesirable)  to  Mons.  Beyle,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  acquainted  at  Milan  in  1816.  Tom 
only  did  me  too  much  honor  in  what  you  wen 
pleased  to  say  in  that  work;  bat  it  has  hardly 
given  me  less  pleasure  than  the  puis*  itseU;  te 
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become  at  length  aware  (which  I  hare  done  by 
mere  accident)  that  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  one  of 
whose  good  opinion  I  was  really  ambitions.  So 
many  changes  nave  taken  place  since  that  period  in 
the  Milan  circle,  that  I  hardly  dare  recur  to  it ; — 
some  dead,  some  banished,  ana  some  in  the  Austrian 
dungeons.  Poor  Pellico !  I  trust  that,  in  his  iron 
solitude,  his  Muse,  is  consoling  him  in  part— -one 
day  to  delight  us  again,  when  both  she  and  her  poet 
are  restoreo  to  freedom. 

11  Of  your  works  I  hare  only  seen  *  Rome,  &c,' 
the  Lives  of  Haydn  and  M  ox  art,  and  the  brochure 
on  Racine  and  Shakspeare.  The  'Historic  de  la 
Peinture,'  I  have  not  yet  the  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess. 

"  There  is  one  part  of  your  observations  in  the 
pamphlet  which  I  shall  venture  to  remark  upon ;  it 
regards  Walter  Scott.  Tou  say  that  '  his  character 
is  little  worthy  of  enthusiasm/  at  the  same  time 
that  you  mention  his  productions  in  the  manner 
they  deserve.  I  have  known  Walter  Scott  loi 
and:  well,  and  in  occasional  situations  which  ci 
forth  the  real  character— and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
his  character  is  worthy  of  admiration ; — that  of  all 
men  he  is  the  most  open,  the  most  honorable,  the 
most  amiable.  With  his  politics,  I  have  nothing  to 
do ;  they  differ  from  mine,  which  renders  it  difficult 
for  me  to  speak  of  them.  But  he  is  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  them ;  and  sincerity  may  be  humble,  but  she 
cannot  be  servile.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  correct 
Dr  soften  that  passage.  You  may,  perhaps,  attri- 
bute this  officiousness  of  mine  to  a  false  affectation 
of  candor,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  writer  also.  At- 
tribute it  to  what  motive  yon  please,  but  believe  the 
truth.  I  say  that  Walter  Scott  is  as  nearly  a 
thorough  good  man  as  man  can  be,  because  I  know 
it  by  experience  to  be  the  case. 

"  If  you  do  me  the  honor  of  an  answer,  may  I 
request  a  speedy  one  ?  because  it  is  possible  (though 
not  yet  decided)  that  circumstances  may  conduct 
me  once  more  to  Greece.  My  present  address  is 
Genoa,  where  an  answer  will  reach  me  in  a  short 
time,  or  be  forwarded  to  me  wherever  I  may  be. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  with  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  our  brief  acquaintance,  and  the  hope  of  one 
day  renewing  it, 

,  u  Your  ever  obliged. 

"  And  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  No*l  Byboic." 


LETTER  DXCIII. 


••  Mar  17, 188*. 

'My  voyage  to  Greece  will  depend  upon  the 
Greek  Committee  (in  England)  partly,  and  partly 
on  the  instructions  which  some  persons  now  in 
Greece  on  a  private  mission  may  be  pleased  to  send 
me.  I  am  a  member,  lately  elected,  of  the  said 
Committee ;  and  my  object  in  going  up  would  be  to 
do  any  little  good  in  my  power ;  but  as  there  some 
pros  and  cons  on  the  subject,  with  regard  to  how  far 
the  intervention  of  strangers  may  be  advisable,  I 
know  no  more  than  I  tell  you ;  out  we  shall  prob- 
ably hear  something  soon  from  England  and  Greece, 
which  may  be  more  decisive. 

•'With  regard  to  the  late  person  (Lord  London- 
derry) wjiom  yon  hear  that  I  have  attacked,  I  can 
only  say  that  a  bad  minister's  memory  is  as  much 
an  object  of  investigation  as  his  conduct  while 
alive, — for  his  measures  do  not  die  with  him  like  a 
private  individual's  notions.  He  is  matter  of  history: 
and,  wherever  I  find  a  tvnnt  or  a  villain,  I  will 
mark  him.  I  attacked  him  no  more  than  I  had 
been  wont  to  do.  As  to  the  Liberal,— it  was  a 
publication  set  up  for  the  advantage  of  a  persecuted 
author  and  a  very  worthy  man.  But  it  was  foolish 
in  me  t?  engage  in  it;  and  so  it  has  turned  out— for 


I  have  hurt  myself  without  doing  such  r*c  t- 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

"  Do  not  defend  me— it  will  never  do-ro  rl 
only  make  yourself  enemies. 

"  Mine  are  neither  to  be  diminished  nor  nftoai. 
but  they  may  be  overthrown ;  and  there  are  rcsj 
which  may  occur  less  improbable  than  thovv&r 
have  happened  in  our  time,  that  but  mese  & 
present  state  of  things— nous  verrons.       •      * 

"  I  send  you  this  gossip  that  you  may  Usr.  t 
H,  which  is  all  it  is  good  for,  if  it  is  evear**is 
so  much.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  job  sfs- 
but  it  will  be  melancholy,  should  it  be  oalysr* 
moment.  "  Ever  yoan, 


LETTER  DXCTV. 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  BUE88I5GT0S 

"My  Dea*  Lady  B  •  ♦, 

"I  am  superstitious,  and  have  recollected  & 
memorials  with  &  point  are  of  less  fortunate  assm 
I  will,  therefore  request  you  to  accept,  iosta:  c 
the  pin,*  the  enclosed  chain,  which  is  of » s!s!-t» 
value  that  you  need  not  hesitate.  Aatoq^^ 
for  something  worn,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  has "wa 
worn  oftener  and  longer  than  the  other.  It  *  ■' 
Venetian  manufacture ;  and  the  only  pttt£^~r 
about  it  is,  that  it  could  only  be  obtained  a*,  ■' 
from,  Venice.  At  Genoa  they  have  none  d  a' 
same  kind.  I  also  enclose  a  ring,  which  I  ¥-1- 
wish  Alfred  to  keep ;  it  is  too  large  to  wear;  tas 
formed  of  lava,  and  so  far  adapted  to  the  ire  *  t> 
years  and  character.  You  will  perhaps  have  n* 
goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  :— 
and  send  back  the  pin,  (for  good  lack's  sik 
which  I  shall  value  much  more  for  having  ^ l 
night  in  your  custody. 

"  Ever  and  faithfully  your  obliged,  £t 

"  P.  S.  I  hope  your  nerves  are  well  today,* 
will  continue  to  flourish." 


LETTER  DXCV. 


to  mb.  Bow&nro. 


«J*T,I 


"  We  sail  on  the  12th  for  Greece.— I  have  hsjj 
letter  from  Mr.  Blaquiere,  too  long  for  p«*J 
transcription,  but  very  satisfactory.  The  Gw» 
government  expects  me  without  delay. 

"  In  conformity  to  the  desires  of  rfr.  B.  sad  «w 
correspondents  in  Greece,  I  have  to  suggest,  «o  i 
deference  to  the  committee,  that  a  remittal  & 
even  •  ten  thousand  pounds  only '  (Mr.  B.'s  «FT 
sion)  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  fr** 
Government  at  present.  I  have  also  to  recoct 
strongly  the  attempt  of  a  loan,  for  which  there*- 
be  offered  a  sufficient  security  by  deputies  w*  » 
their  way  to  England.  In  tne  mean  time,  U1^ 
that  the  committee  will  be  enabled  to  do  corned 
effectual. 

For  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  carry  °P»  a^J 


must  necessarily  reserve  a  portion  i 

subsistence  of  myself  and  suite ;  the  rest  I  ■■  ■ - 
ling  to  apply  in  the  manner  which  seems  most  J*. 
to  be  useful  to  the  cause— having,  of  cow*^^; 
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guarantee  or  assurance,  that  it  will  not  be  misap- 
plied to  any  individual  speculation. 

If  I  remain  in  Greece,  which  will  mainly  depend 
upon  the  presumed  probable  utility  of  my  presence 
there,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  themselves 
as  to  its  propriety— in  short,  if  I  am  welcome  to 
them,  I  shall  continue,  during  my  residence  at  least. 
to  apply  such  portions  of  my  income,  present  and 
future,  as  may  forward  the  object — that  is  to  say, 
what  I  can  spare  for  that  purpose.  Privations  I  can, 
or  at  least  could  once,  bear—abstinence  I  am  accus- 
tomed to — and,  as  to  fatigue,  I  was  once  a  tolerable 
traveller.  What  I  may  be  now,  I  cannot  tell — but  I 
will  try. 

•' 1  await  the  commands  of  the  committee.— 
Address  to  Genoa— the  letters  will  be  forwarded  to 
me,  wherever  I  may  be,  by  my  bankers,  Messrs. 
"Webb  and  and  Barry.  It  would  have  given  me 
pleasure  to  have  had  some  more  defined  instructions 
before  I  went,  but  these,  of  course,  rest  at  the 
option  of  the  committee. 

"  I  hare  the  honor  to  be 

"  Your  obedient,  &c. 

"P.  8.  Great  anxiety  is  expressed  for  a  printing 
press  and  types,  &c.  I  nave  not  the  time  to  provide 
them,  but  recommend  this  to  the  notice  of  the 
committee.  I  presume  the  types  must,  partly  at 
least,  be  Greek :  they  wish  to  publish  papers,  and 
perhaps  a  journal,  probably  in  Romaic  with  Italian 
translations." 


LETTER  DXCVI. 

TO  GOBTHB. 

"  Leghorn,  July  91, 1838. 

I1XU8T3UOUS  Sir, 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  as  you  ought  to  be  thanked 
for  the  lines  which  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Sterling, 
sent  me  of  yours ;  and  it  would  but  ill  become  me 
to  pretend  to  exchange  verses  with  him  who,  for 
fifty  years,  has  been  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
European  literature.  Tou  must  therefore  accept 
my  most  sincere  acknowledgements  in  prose— and  in 
hasty  prose  too ;  for  I  am  at  present  on  my  voyage 
to  Greece  once  more,  and  surrounded  by  hurry  and 
bustle,  which  hardly  allow  a  moment  even  to  grati- 
tude and  admiration  to  express  themselves. 

••  I  sailed  from  Genoa  some  days  ago,  and  was 
driven  back  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  nave  since  sailed 
again  and  arrived  here,  '  Leghorn,'  this  morning,  to 
receive  on  board  some  Greek  passengers  for  their 
struggling  country. 

"  Here  also  I  found  your  lines  and  Mr.  Sterling's 
letter,  and  I  could  not  have  had  a  more  favorable 
omen,  a  more  agreeable  surprise,  than  a  word  of 
Goethe  written  by  his  own  hand. 

"  I  am  returning  to  Greece,  to  see  if  I  can  be 
of  any  little  use  there :  if  ever  I  come  back,  I  will 
pay  a  visit  to  Weimar,  to  offer  the  sincere  homage 
of  one  of  the  many  millions  of  your  admirers.  I 
hare  the  honor  to  be,  ever  and  most. 

"Your  obliged, 

"Norl  Byrow." 


and  division  in  the  reports  of  the  state  of  the  Greeks. 
I  shall  fulfil  the  object  of  my  mission  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  return  into  Italy.  For  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that,  as  an  individual^  can  be  of  use 
to  them ; — at  least  no  other  foreigner  has  yet  ap- 
peared to  be  so,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  any  will 
be  at  present. 

"Pray  be  as  cheerful  and  tranquil  as  you  can; 
and  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing  here  that  can 
excite  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  be  with  you  again,— 
though  we  are  very  sjindly  treated  by  the  English 
here  of  all  descriptions.  Of  the  Greeks,  I  oan't 
say  much  good  hitherto,  and  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
ill  of  them,  though  they  do  of  one  another." 

"October  2S. 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  the  moment  I  can  join 
you  again  will  be  as  welcome  to  me  as  at  any  period 
of  our  recollection.  There  is  nothing  very  attrac- 
tive here  to  divide  my  attention ;  but  I  must  attend 
to  the  Greek  cause,  both  from  honor  and  inclina- 
tion. Messrs.  B.  and  T.  are  both  in  the  More*, 
where  they  have  been  very  well  received,  and  both 
of  them  write  in  good  spirits  and  hopes.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  how  the  Spanish  cause  will  be  arranged, 
as  I  think  it  may  have  an  influence  on  the  Greek 
contest.  I  wish  that  both  were  fairly  and  favorably 
settled,  that  I  might  return  to  Italy,  and  talk  over 
with  you  our,  or  rather  Pietro's,  adventures,  some  of 
which  are  rather  amusing,  as  also  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  our  voyages  and  travels.  But  I  reserve 
them,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  laugh  over  them 
together  at  no  very  distant  period." 


HOTRS  TO  THE  COU2TTBM  OUIOOIOLX. 


"  Pietro  has  told  you  all  the  gossip  of  the  island, 
—our  earthquakes,  our  politics,  and  present  abode 
in  a  pretty  village.  As  his  opinions  and  mine  on 
the  Greeks  are  nearly  similar,  I  need  say  little  on 
that  subject.  I  was  a  fool  to  come  here ;  out,  being 
here,  I  must  see  what  is  to  be  done." 


"  We  are  still  in  Cephalonia,  waiting  for  news  of 
ax  more  accurate  description ;  for  all  is  contradiction 


LETTER  DXCVH. 

TO  MR.   BOWRINO. 

"fere  89, 1SB. 

"  This  letter  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Browne,  who  precedes  or  accompanies  / 
the  Greek  deputies.  He  is  both  capable  and  desi- 
rous of  rendering  any  service  to  the  cause,  and  in- 
formation to  the  committee.  He  has  already  been 
of  considerable  advantage  to  both,  of  my  own 
knowledge.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  to  whom  he 
is  related,  will  add  a  weightier  recommendation  than 
mine. 

"  Corinth  is  taken,  and  a  Turkish  squadron  said 
to  be  beaten  in  the  Archipelago.  The  public  pro- 
gress of  the  Greeks  is  considerable,  but  their  inter- 
nal dissentions  still  continue.  On  arriving  at  the 
seat  of  Government,  I  shall  endeavor  to  mitigate  or 
extinguish  them— though  neither  is  an  easy  task. 
I  have  remained  here  till  now,  partly  in  expectation 
of  the  squadron  in  relief  of  Missolonghi,  partly  ot 
Mr.  Parry's  detachment,  and  partly  to  receive  from 
Malta  or  Zante  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  I  have  advanced  for  the  payment  of 
the  expected  squadron.  The  bills,  are  negotiating, 
and  will  be  cashed  in  a  short  time,  as  they  would 
have  been  immediately  in  any  other  mart ;  but  the 
miserable  Ionian  merchants  nave  little  money,  and 
no  great  credit,  and  are  besides,  politically  thy  on 
this  occasion ;  for,  although  I  had  letters  of  Messrs. 
Webb,  I  one  of  the  strongest  houses  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,) and  also  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  there  is  no 
business  to  be  done  on  fair  terms  except  through 
English  merchants.  These,  however,  have  proved 
both  able  and  willing, — and  upright,  as  usual. 

"  Colonel  Stanhope  has  armed,  and  will  proceed 
immediately ;  he  snail  have  my  cooperation  in  all 
his  endeavors;  but  from  every  thing  that  I  can 
learn,  the  formation  of  a  brigade  at  present  will 
be  extremely  difficult,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  reception  of  foreigners,— at  least  ot 
foreign  officers, — I  refer  you  to  a  passage  in  Prince 
Mavrocordato's  recent  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed in  my  packet  sent  to  the  deputies.     It  is  mj 
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Intention  to  proceed  by  tea  to  Napeti  di  Romania 
as  soon  as  I  hare  arranged  this  business  for  the 
Greeks  themselves— -I  moan  the  advance  of  two 
hundred  thousand  piastres  for  their  fleet. 

"  My  time  here  has  not  been  entirely  lost,— as  you 
will  perceive  by  some  former  documents  that  any 
advantage  from  my  then  proceeding  to  the  Morea 
was  doubtfuL  We  have  at  last  moved  the  deputies, 
and  I  have  made  a  strong  remonstrance  on  their  di- 
visions to  Mavrocordato,  which,  I  understand,  was 
forwarded  by  the  legislative  tg>  the  Prince  With  a 
loan  they  may  do  much,  which  is  all  that  /,  for 
particular  reasons,  can  say  on  the  subject. 

"  I  regret  to  hear  from  Colonel  Stanhope  that  the 
committee  hare  exhausted  their  funds.  Is  it  sup' 
posed  that  a  brigade  can  be  formed  without  them  ? 
or  that  three  thousand  pounds  would  be  sufficient  ? 
It  is  true  that  money  will  go  farther  in  Greece  than 
in  most  countries ;  but  tne  regular  force  must  be 
rendered  a  national  concern,  ana  paid  from  a  nation- 
al fund ;  and  neither  individuals  nor  committees,  at 
least  with  the  usual  means  of  such  as  now  exist, 
will  find  the  experiment  practicable. 

"  I  beg  once  more  to  recommend  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Browne,  to  whom  I  have  also  personal 
obligations  for  his  exertions  in  the  common  cause, 
and  nave  the  honor  to  be 

"Yours  Tory  truly.' 


LETTER  DXCVIII. 

TO  TBB  OBNBBAX  OOTBSNKXXT  OF  GREECE. 


"  The  affair  of  the  loan,  the  expectation  so  long 
and  vainly  indulged  of  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
and  the  danger  to  which  Missolonghi  is  still  exposed. 
have  detained  me  here,  and  will  still  detain  me  till 
some  of  them  are  removed.  But  when  the  money 
shall  be  advanced  for  the  fleet,  I  will  start  for  the 
Morea,  not  knowing,  however,  of  what  use  my  pres- 
ence can  be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  We 
have  heard  some  rumors  of  new  dissensions,  nay, 
of  the  existence  of  a  civil  war.  With  all  my  heart, 
I  pray  that  these  reports  may  be  false  or  exag- 

8  crated ;  for  I  can  imagine  no  calamity  more  serious 
lian  this ;  and  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  unless 
union  and  order  are  established,  all  hopes  of  a  loan 
will  be  in  vain ;  and  all  the  assistance  which  the 
Greeks  could  expect  from  abroad — an  assistance 
neither  trifling  nor  worthless— will  be  suspended  or 
destroyed ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  of  whom  no  one  was  an  enemy  to  Greece, 
but  seemed  to  favor  her  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent power,  will  be  persuaded  that  the  Greeks 
are  unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  will,  perhaps, 
themselves  undertake  to  settle  your  disorders  in 
such  a  way  as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes  of  your- 
selves and  of  your  friends. 

"  Allow  me  to  add,  once  for  all,— I  desire  the 
well 'being  of  Greece,  and  nothing  else;  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  secure  it :  but  I  cannot  consent,  I  never 
will  consent,  that  the  English  public,  or  English 
individuals,  should  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greek  affairs.  The  rest,  gentlemen,  depends  on 
you.  You  have  fought  gloriously ;— act  honorably 
towards  your  fellow-citisens  and  the  world,  and  it 
will  then  no  more  be  said,  as  has  been  repeated  for 
two  thousand  years  with  the  Roman  historians  that 
Fhilopcemen  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians.  Let  not 
calumny  itself  (and  it  is  difficult,  I  own,  to  guard 
against  it  in  so  arduous  a  struggle)  compare  the 
patriot  Greek,  when  resting  from  nis  labors,  to  the 
Turkish  pacha,  whom  his  victories  have  extermi- 
nated. 

"  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  my  sentiments  as  a 
sincere  proof  of  my  attachment  to  your  real  inter- 
ests, and  to  believe  that  I  am,  and  always  shall  be, 

"  Yours,  eW' 


LETTER  DXGDL 

TO  PRXXCB  MATBOCOEDATO. 

_  «GefftalH*StDK,>n 

Prince, 

"  The  present  will  be  put  into  your  hands  far  ft! 
Stanhope,  son  of  Mayor-General  the  Bail  of  Ha 
rington,  &c,  &c.  Re  has  arrived  from  Loodot  a 
fifty  days,  after  having  visited  all  the  eonunitttad 
Germany.  He  is  charged  by  our  committee  toast 
in  concert  with  me  for  the  liberation  of  Greece.  1 
conceive  that  his  name  and  his  mission  wiD  be  i 
sufficient  recommendation,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  other  from  a  foreigner,  although  one  who,  k 
common  with  ail  Europe,  respects  and  admins  tat 
courage,  the  talents,  and  above  all,  the  probity  d 
Prince  Mavrocordato. 

*'  I  am  very  uneasy  at  hearing  that  the  dissesfiosJ 
of  Greece  still  continue,  and  at  a  moment  when  & 
might  triumph  over  every  thing  in  general,  is  & 
has  already  triumphed  in  part.  Greece  is,  at  pre- 
ent,  placed  between  three  measures:  either  to  re- 
conquer her  liberty,  to  become  a  dependence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a  Ti'tish 
province.  She  has  the  choice  only  of  these  three 
alternatives.  Civil  war  is  but  a  road  which  leads c 
the  two  latter.  If  she  is  desirous  of  the  for  of 
Walachia  and  the  Crimea,  she  may  obtain  it  to- 
morrow; if  of  that  of  Italy,  the  day  after;  bat  if 
she  wishes  to  become  truly  Greece,  free  and  iceV 
pendent,  she  must  resolve  to-day,  or  she  will  n*1* 
again  have  the  opportunity. 

"  I  am,  with  all  respect, 
'*  Your  Highnesses's  obedient  servant, 

"  P.  S.  Your  Highness  will  already  have  btm 
that  I  have  sought  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Greek 
Government,  as  much  as  it  lay  in  my  power  te*> 
so;  but  I  should  wish  that  the  fleet  so  long  art* 
vainly  expected  were  arrived,  or,  at  least,  that  it 
were  on  the  way;  and  especially  that  yoar  Hip; 
ncss  should  approach  these  parts  either  oo  bos* 
the  fleet,  with  a  public  mission,  or  m  sens  sts* 
manner." 


LETTER  DC. 

TO  MB.   BOWXIKO.  #  — 

«Wm1,m> 

•• 1  confirm  the  above  ;•  it  is  eeitainly myopia* 
that  Mr.  Millingen  is  entitled  to  the  tames** 
with  Mr.  TindaU,  and  his  service  in  likely  tot* 
harder.  u 

••  I  have  written  to  you  (as  to  Mr.  Hobhn*/* 
your  perusal)  by  various  opportunities,  «om"?F" 
vate ;  also  by  the  deputies,  and  by  Mr-  H*™"3 
Browne. 

"  The  public  success  of  the  Greeks  has  bees  m 
siderable;  Corinth  taken,  Missolonghi  ^JZ 
and  some  ships  in  the  Archipelago  taken  turn  Jf 
Turks ;  but  there  is  not  only  dissennoD  is  w 
Morea,  but  civil  war,  by  the  latest  acconctsjfw 

who  «w  ibo*  w  Job,  la  tab  medal  capdiy,  *»  **■»»•**•?,- 
leqoMMd  of  tin  coramtttM  u  boom  of  p«j.   l***^** 

•**•**■•*!*?,* 


On 

Lord 
They 

tarn 

fTb. 


■uUfttfcoow.  Muob m«*y mjaot ■•«SgW"fc-,^li#^. 
n»  Uftafalto  ud  Em— A-  bod*  w*«r  *■»•  *»  "T^  * 
0*kOKi»d  rthng»i— rtrf »»hh— . ■*— ""^ 


rhat   extent  we  do  not  yet   know,  bat   hope 

rifling. 
"  For  six  weeks  I  here  been  expecting  the  fleet, 
rhich  has  not  arrived,  though  I  here,  at  the  re- 
uest  of  the  Greek  Government,  advanced— that  is, 
repared,  and  have  in  hand,  two  hundred  thousand 
iastres  (deducting  the  commission  and  bankers' 
barges),  of  my  own  moneys  to  forward  their  pro- 
set*.  The  Sulfates  (now  in  Acamania)  are  very 
nxious  that  I  should  take  them  under  my  direc- 
ions,  and  go  over  and  put  things  to  rights  in  the 
loreo,  which,  without  a  force,  seems  impracticable ; 
nd  really,  though  very  reluctant  (as  my  letters  will 
are  shown  you)  to  take  such  a  measure,  there 
eems  hardly  any  milder  remedy.  However,  I  will 
ot  do  any  thing  rashly;  and  have  only  continued 
ere  so  long  in  tne  hope  of  seeing  things  reconciled, 
nd  have  done  all  in  my  power  thereto.  Had  I  gone 
zoner,  they  would  have  forced  me  into  one  party  or 
ther,  and  I  doubt  as  much  now ;  but  we  will  do  our 
est.  "Yours,  &c* 


LETTER  DCI. 


TO  MB.  BOWBJNO. 


"  Colonel  Napier  will  present  to  you  this  letter, 
)f  his  military  charaoter  it  were  superfluous  to 
peak ;  of  his  personal,  I  can  say,  from  my  own 
nowledge,  as  well  as  from  all  public  rumor  or  pri- 
ate  report,  that  it  is  as  excellent  as  his  military ; 
1  short,  a  better  or  a  braver  man  is  not  easily  to  be 
rand.  He  is  our  man  to  lead  a  regular  force,  or  to 
rganize  a  national  one  for  the  Greeks.  Ask  the 
may— ask  any  one.  He  is  besides  a  personal  friend 
f  both  Prince  Mavrocordato,  Colonel  Stanhope, 
nd  myself,  and  in  such  concord  with  all  three  that 
re  should  all  put  together — an  indispensable,  as  well 
s  a  rare  point,  especially  in  Greece  at  present 

"  To  enable  a  regular  force  to  be  properly  organ-* 
sed,  it  will  be  reouisite  for  the  loan-holders  to  set 
part  at  least  50,000/.  sterling  for  that  particular 
purpose — perhaps  more— but  Dy  so  doing  they  will 
uaranty  their  own  moneys,  'and  make  assurance 
oubly  sure.'  They  can  appoint  commissioners  to 
ee  that  part  properly  expended— and  I  recommend 

similar  precaution  tor  the  whole. 

"  I  hope  that  the  deputies  have  arrived,  as  well  as 
ome  of  my  various  despatches  (chiefly  addressed 
o  Mr.  Hobhouse)  for  the  committee.  Colonel 
Napier  will  tell  you  the  recent  special  interposition 
f  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks — who  seem  to 
iave  no  enemies  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  be  dreaded, 
ut  their  own  tendency  to  discord  among  them- 
elves.  But  these,  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
aitigated,  and  then  we  can  take  the  field  on  the 
{Tensive,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  petite 
tterre  of  defending  the  same  fortresses  year  after 
ear,  and  taking  a  few  ships,  and  starving  out  a 
astle,  and  making  more  fuss  about  them  than 
Alexander  in  his  cups,  or  Bonaparte  in  a  bulletin. 
>ur  friends  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  the 
spartan*—  (though  not  one-tenth  of  what  is  told)— 
tut  havs  not  yet  inherited  their  style. 

"  Believe  me  yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DCII. 


TO  KB.  BOWBI2CO. 


"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  10th  instant,  the 
ong-desired  squadron  has  arrived  in  the  waters  of 
tf  issolonghi  and  intercepted  two  Turkish  corvettes 
—ditto  transports— destroying  or  taking  all  four— 
jxoept  some  of  the  crews  escaped  on  shore  in  Ithaca 
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—and  an  unarmed  vessel,  with 
into  a  port  on  the  opposite  side  of 
The  Greeks  had  fourteen  sail,  the  Turks  „ 
the  odds  don't  matter— the  victory  will  make  a  very 
good  puff,  and  be  of  some  advantage  besides.  1 
expect  momentarily  advices  from  Pnnoe  Mavrooor- 
dato.  who  is  on  board,  and  has  (I  understand)  des- 
patches from  the  Legislative  for  me;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  after  paying  the  squadron,  (lor 
which  I  have  prepared,  ana  am  preparing,)  I  shall 
probably  join  him  at  sea  or  on  shore. 

"  I  add  the  above  communication  to  my  letter  by 
Col.  Napier,  who  will  inform  the  committee  of  every 
thing  in  detail  much  better  than  I  can  do. 

"The  mathematical,  medical,  and  musical  prepa- 
rations of  the  committee  have  arrived,  and  in  good 
condition,  abating  some  damage  from  wet,  and  some 
ditto  from  a  portion  of  the  letter-press  being  spilt 
in  landing— <1  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  press 
—but  forgot  it  a  moment— excuse  the  same)— they 
are  excellent  of  their  kind,  but  till  we  have  an  en- 
gineer and  a  trumpeter  (we  have  chirurgeons  al- 
ready) mere  'pearls  to  swine/  as  the  Greeks  are 
quite  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  have  a  bad  ear 
for  our  music.  The  maps,  ftc,  I  will  pnt  into  use 
for  them,  and  take  care  that  ail  (with  proper  cau- 
tion) are  turned  to  the  intended  uses  of  tne  com- 
mittee—but I  refer  you  to  Colonel  Napier,  who  wui 
tell  you,  that  much  of  your  really  valuable  supplies 
should  be  removed  till  proper  persons  arrive  to 
adapt  them  to  actual  service. 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be,  ftc. 

"P.  8.  Private.— I  have  written  to  our  friend 
Douglas  Kinnaird  on  my  own  matters,  desiring  him 
to  send  me  out  all  the  further  credits  I  can  com- 
mand,—end  I  have  a  year's  income  and  the  sale  of 
a  manor  besides,  he  tells  me,  before  me, — for  till  the 
Greeks  get  their  loan,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall 
have  to  stand  partly  paymaster— ah  far  as  I  am  'good 
upon  Change*  that  is  to  say.  I  pray  you  to  repeat 
as  much  to  him,  and  say  that  I  must  in  the  interim 
draw  on  Messrs.  Ransom  most  formidably.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  do  not  grudge  it,  now  the  fellows  have 
begun  to  fight  again— and  still  more  welcome  shall 
they  be  if  they  will  go  on.  But  they  have  had,  or 
are  to  have,  some  four  thousand  pounds  (besides 
some  private  extraordinaries  for  widows,  orphans, 
refugees,  and  rascals  of  all  descriptions)  of  mine  at 
one  '  swoop ; '  and  it  is  to  be  expected  tne  next  will 
be  at  least  as  much  more.  Ana  how  can  I  refuse  it 
if  they  will  fight  ?— and  especially  if  I  should  hap- 
pen ever  to  be  in  their  company  ?  I  therefore  re- 
quest and  require  that  you  should  apprise  my  trusty 
and  trustworthy  trustee  and  banker,  and  crown  ana 
sheet  anchor,  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  Honorable, 
that  he  prepare  all  moneys  of  mine,  including  the 
purchase-money  of  Rochdale  manor  and  mine  in- 
come for  the  year  ensuing,  A.  D.  1824,  to  answer, 
or  anticipate,  any  orders  or  drafts  of  mine  for  the 
good  cause,  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  stJreat 
Britain,  &e.,  &c.  May  you  live  a  thousand  years ! 
which  is  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  longer  than 
the  Spanish  Cortes  Constitution." 


LETTER  DCIII. 

TO  TBB  HONQBABLB  MB.  DOUGLAS  XIXHAJBD. 

*  CqSaJenfc,  Dm.  SB,  MSB. 

"  I  shall  be  as  saving  of  my  purse  and  person  at 
on  recommend,  but  you  know  that  it  is  as  well  to 
je  in  readiness  with  one  or  both,  in  the  event  of 
either  being  required. 

"  I  presume  that  some  agreement  has  been  con- 
cluded with  Mr.  Murray  about '  Werner.'  Although 
the  copyright  should  only  be  worth  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds,  I  will  tell  you  what  can  be  done 
with  them.    For  three  hundred  pound*  I  can  mam 


BYROHY  WORKS. 


tain  in  Greece,  at  mora  than  the  Jtslhef  pay  of  the 

Provisional  Government,  rations  mended,  one 
hundred  armed  men  for  three  month*.  You  may, 
judge  of  this  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  four  thousand  j 
pounds  advanced  by  me  to  the  Greeks  is  likely  to 
eet  a  fleet  and  an  army  in  motion  for  some  months* 

11 A  Greek  vessel  has  arrived  from  the  squadron 
to  convey  me  to  Missolonghi,  where  Mavrocordato 
now  is,  and  has  assumed  the  command,  so  that  I 
expect  to  embark  immediately.  Still  address,  how- 
ever, to  Cephalonia,  through  Messrs.  Welch  and 
Barry  of  Genoa,  as  usual ;  and  get  together  all  the 
means  and  credit  of  mine  you  can,  to  face  the  war 
establishment,  for  it  is  •  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound/  and  I  muit  do  all  that  I  can  for  the  ancients. 

"  I  hare  been  laboring  to  reconcile  these  parties, 
and  there  is  note  some  nope  of  succeeding.  Their 
public  affairs  go  on  well.  The  Turks  have  retreated 
from  Acarnania  without  a  battle,  after  a  few  fruit- 
less attempts  on  Anatoliko.  Corinth  is  taken,  and 
the  Greeks  have  gained  a  battle  in  the  Archipelago. 
The  squadron  here,  too,  has  taken  a  Turkish  cor- 
vette, with  some  money  and  a  cargo.  In  short,  if 
they  can  obtain  a  loan,  1  am  of  opinion  that  matters 
will  assume  and  preserve  a  steady  and  favorable 
aspect  for  their  independence. 

"  In  the  mean  time  1  stand  paymaster,  and  what 
not ;  and  lucky  it  is  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
warfare  and  of  the  country,  the  resources  even  of 
an  individual  can  be  of  a  partial  and  temporary  ser- 
vice. 

••  Colonel  Stanhope  is  at  Missolonghi.  Probably 
we  shall  attempt  Patras  next.  The  Sulfates,  who 
are  friends  of  mine,  seem  anxious  to  have  me  with 
them,  and  so  is  Mavrocordato.  If  I  can  but  suc- 
ceed in  reconciling  the  two  parties  (and  I  have  left 
no  stone  unturned)  it  will  be  something ;  and  if 
not,  we  must  go  over  to  the  Morea  with  the  western 
Greeks— -who  are  the  bravest,  and  at  present  the 
strongest,  having  beaten  back  the  Turks— and  try 
the  effect  of  a  little  physical  advice,  should  they 
persist  in  rejecting  moral  persuasion. 

"  Once  more  recommending  to  you  the  reinforce- 
ment of  my  strong-box  and  credit  from  all  lawful 
sources  ana  resources  of  mine  to  their  practicable 
extent— for,  after  all,  it  is  better  playing  at  nations 
than  gaming  at  Almack's  or  Newmarket— and  re- 
questing you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can, 
'*  I  remain  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  DCIV. 

TO  MR.  BOWBINO. 

*•  lOfan  95,  MB. 

M  Little  need  be  added  to  the  enclosed,  which 
arrived  this  day,  except  that  1  embark  to-morrow 
for  Missolonghi.  The  intended  operations  are  de- 
tailed in  the  annexed  documents.  I  have  only  to 
request  that  the  committee  will  use  every  exertion 
to  forward  our  views  by  all  its  influence  and  credit. 

"  I  have  also  to  request  jompersonally  from  my- 
self to  urge  my  friend  and  trustee,  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  (from  whom  I  have  not  heard  these  four 
months  nearly,)  to  forward  to  me  all  the  resources 
of  my  own  we  can  muster  for  the  ensuing  year, 
'  is  no  time  to  mrnager  jntrse,  or,  perhaps. 
person.    I  have  advanced,  and  am  advancing,  all 


Greece;  for  instance,  tbc  PMtthemstifaliiattraae» 
are  thrown  away — none  of  the  Greeks  knt.«»>> 
blem  from  a  poker— we  meet  conquer  Ant,  a*  ?j 
afterward.  The  use  of  the  trumpets,  too,  a*r  * 
doubted,  unices  Constantinople  were  Jtri*s*,a* 
the  Hellenists  hare  no  ears  for  bugles,  set  jn 
must  send  us  somebody  to  listen  to  then. 

*'  We  will  do  our  beet— and  1  pray  y«  Js  as 
your  English  hearts  at  home  to  more  eestrsl  na- 
tion ;  for  mv  part,  I  will  stick  by  the  caasevkBrt 
flank  remains  which  can  be  homort&hf  cteagt  2 
quit  it,  it  will  be  by  the  Greeks'  conduct,  catf 
the  Holy  Allies  or  the  holier  MsassliBaafr-tei* 
us  hope  better  things.  "  Ever  toss 

"  P.  S.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Colonel  ba&r 
Stanhope  and  myself  ere  acting  in  perfect  ia.- v 
together — he  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  Via 
the  cause  and  to  the  committee,  and  is  pubL  J*  * 
well  as  personally  a  very  valuable  acquifiboQ  t:  x 

Sarty  on  every  account.  He  came  up  (ss  thj^ 
o  who  have  not  been  in  the  country  befot!  5*- 
some  high-flown  notions  of  the  sixth  fom  ai  «*• 
row  or  Eaton,  Ac. ;  but  CoL  Napier  and  I  «** w 
to  rights  on  those  points,  which  is  absolutely  »*• 
sary  to  prevent  disgust,  or  perhaps  return;  WW 
we  can  set  our  shoulders  toberiv  to  the  vietl.*** 
out  quarrelling  with  the  mud  which  may  dc,T.ar 
casionally. 

•'  I  can  assure  you  that  CoL  Xanser  and  &**■ 
are  as  decided  for  the  cause  as  any  Oennan  stria! 
of  them  all ;  but  like  men  who  have  seen  tk  ess* 


since  it  is  no  time  to  mrnager  jntrse,  or,  perhaps, 
person,  I  have  advanced,  and  am  advancing,  all 
that  I  have  in  hand,  but  I  shall  require  all  that  can 
be  got  together— and,  (if  Douglas  has  completed 
the  sale  of  Rochdale,  that  and  my  year's  income  for 
next  year  ought  to  form  a  good  round  sum) — as  you 
may  perceive  that  there  will  be  little  cash  of  their 
own  among  the  Greeks,  (unless  they  get  the  loan.) 
it  is  the  more  necessary  that  those  or  their  friends 
who  have  any  should  risk  it. 

"  The  supplies  of  the  committee  are,  some  useful, 
end  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  occasionally 
hardly  practical  enough,  in  the  present  state  of  I 


try  and  human  life,  there  and  elsewhere,  «*  -> 
be  permitted  to  view  it  in  its  truth,  with  its  fcw 
as  well  as  beauties, — more  especially  as  succrtt  v. 
remove  the  former  gradually.  %.  . 

"P.  8.  As  much  of  this  letter  at  yoa  &*} 
for  the  committee,  the  rest  may  be  '  autre  float 


LETTER  DCV. 

TO  MB.  MOOKS. 


"  I  received  a  letter  from  you  some  *"■■!£  t 
have  been  too  much  employed  latterly  to  write  »* 
could  wi6h,  and  even  now  must  write  m  ***kjka 

"  I  embark  for  Missolonghi  to  join  Mawoccrw 
in  four-and-twenty  hours.      The  state  of  P*jf 
(but  it  were  along  story)  haa  kept  me  *««  t*~; 
but  now  that  Mavrocordato  (their  ▼■^■fJjS 
their  Kosciusko)  is  employed  again,  I  etn  * r 
a  safe  conscience.    I  carry  money  to  par  the  H 
ron,  &c,  and  I  have  influence  with  the  wo* 
supposed  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  ^°^^ 
some  of  the  dissentients ; — for  there  are  p»k. 
differences,  but  trifling.  #  -a- 

"It  is  imagined  that  we  shall  attemp  ** 
Patras  or  the  castles  on  the  Straits;  enoitst** 
by  most  accounts,  that  the  Greeks,-*!  •*?£, 
the  Suliotes,  who  are  in  affinity  with  me  of  ** 
and  salt,'— expect  that  I  should  march  «ft JJTi 
and— be  it  even  so!  If  any  thing  in  J»  "L 
fever,  fatigue,  famine,  or  otherwise,  w*1^^ 
the  middle  age  of  a  brother  warbler,-hke  W^ 
de  la  Vega,  Xleist,  Horner,  Kutonski.  (»*"■£ 
nightingale— eec  Bowring's  Anthology,)*  ^TTj 
•  °        °  mAK»t»  ~i«_>«it  never  «fflBi 


der,  or,"^>r,— somebody  else— but  never  «»^ 
pray  you  to  remember  me  in  your   smuw 
wine.'  „,  ^— *a  # 

"  I  have  hopes  that  ~ rtl  #^"oft•   ' 

whether  it  does  or  no, 
as  strictly  as  a  milk  diet.' 


it  the  cause  wffl  **Z£iu 
o,  still 'Honor  mart  be  fl^ 

diet.'    I  trust  to  o^** 


'«*** 


LSTT2BS. 
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LETTBE  DCVI. 


TO  THB  HOBOBABX.B  OOLOICEL  8TANHOFB. 


J.  81,1 

-'  My  Dbas  Stanhopb, 

"  We  are  just  arrived  here,  that  is,  part  of  my 
people  and  I,  with  some  things,  &c,  and  which  it 
may  be  as  well  not  to  specify  In  a  letter,  (which  has 
a  nsk  of  being  intercepted,  perhaps ;  V— but  Gamba 
and  m?  horses,  negro,  steward,  and  the  press,  and 
and  all  the  committee  things,  also  some  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  of  mine  (but  never  mind  we  have  more 
left,  do  yon  understand  ?)  are  taken  by  the  Turkish 
frigates,  and  my  party  and  myself,  in  another  boat, 
have  had  a  narrow  escape  last  night,  (being  close 
under  their  stem  and  hailed,  but  we  would  not  an- 
swer, and  bore  away,)  as  well  as  this  morning.— 
Here  we  are,  with  sun  and  clearing  weather,  within 
a  pretty  little  port  enough :  but  whether  our  Turk- 
ish  friends  may  not  send  in  their  boats  and  take  us 
out,  (for  we  have  no  arms  except  two  carbines  and 
some  pistols,  and,  I  suspect,  not  more  than  four 
fighting  people  on  board,)  is  another  question,  es- 
pecially if  we  remain  long  here,  since  we  are  blocked 
out  of  Missolonghi  by  the  direct  entrance. 

"  Tou  had  better  send  my  friend  George  Brake 
(Draco,)  and  a  body  of  Sulfates,  to  escort  us  by 
land  or  by  the  canals,  with  all  convenient  speed.— 
Gamba  and  our  Bombard  are  taken  into  Patras,  I 
suppose ;  and  we  must  take  a  turn  at  the  Turks  to 
get  them  out :  but  where  the  devil  has  the  fleet 
gone? — the  Greek,  I  mean;  leaving  us  to  get  in 
without  the  least  intimation  to  take  heed  that  the 
Moslems  were  out  again. 

11  Make  my  respects  to  Mavrocordato,  and  say, 
that  I  am  here  at  his  disposal.  I  am  uneasy  at 
being  here ;  not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  on 
that  of  a  Greek  boy  with  me,  for  you  know  what 
his  fate  yould  be :  and  I  would  sooner  cut  him  in 
pieces,  and  myself  too,  than  have  him  taken  out 
by  those  barbarians.    We  are  all  very  well. 

"N.  B. 

"  The  Bombard  was  twelve  miles  out  when  taken ; 
at  least  so  it  appeared  to  us,  (if  taken  she  actu- 
ally be,  for  it  is  not  certain ;)  and  we  had  to  escape 
from  another  vessel  that  stood  right  between  us  and 
the  port." 


LBTTEB  DCVII. 

TO  MB.  MTJIB. 

"  PwjpmMrt,  Jtn.  S,  WSt. 

"MtDbabMuib, 

"  I  wish  you  many  returns  of  the  season  and  hap- 
piness therewithal.  Gamba  and  the  Bombard,  (there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe,)  are  carried  into  Patras  by 
a  Turkish  frigate,  which  we  saw  chase  them  at 
dawn  on  the  31st;  we  had  been  close  under  the 
stern  in  the  night,  believing  her  a  Greek  till  within 
pistol-shot,  and  only  escaped  by  a  miracle  of  all  the 
Saints,  (our  captain  says,)  and  truly  I  am  of  his 
opinion,  for  we  should  never  have  got  away  of  our- 
selves. They  were  signalising  their  constat  with 
lights,  and  had  illuminated  the  ship  between  decks, 
and  were  shouting  like  a  mob ;— but  then  why  did 
they  not  fire  r  Perhaps  they  took  us  for  a  Greek 
britlot  and  were  afraid  of  kindling  us— they  had  no 
colors  flying  even  at  dawn  nor  after. 

"  At  daybreak  my  boat  was  on  the  coast,  but  the 
wind  unfavorable  for  the  port,— -a  large  vessel  with 
tho  wind  in  her  favor  standing  between  us  and  the 
Gulf,  and  another  in  ehase  of  the  Bombard  about 
twelve  miles  off  or  so.  Soon  after  they  stood  (i.  e. 
the  Bombard  and  frigate),  apparently  towards  Pa- 
tras, and  a  Zantiote  boat  making  signals  to  us  from 
the  shore  to  get  away.  Away  we  went  before  the 
wind,  and  ran  into  a  creek  called  Scrofes,  I  believe, 
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where  I  landed  Luke*  sad  another,  (as  Luke'i  life 
was  in  most  danger,)  with  some  money  for  them- 
selves, and  a  letter  for  Stanhope,  and  sent  them  up 
the  country  to  Missolonghi,  where  they  would  be  in 
safety,  as  the  place  where  we  were,  could  be  assailed 
by  armed  boats  in  a  moment,  and  Gamba  had  all  our 
arms  except  two  carbines,  a  fowling-piece,  and  some 
pistols. 

"  In  less  than  an  hour  the  vessel  in  chase  neared 
us,  and  we  dashed  out  again,  and  showing  our  stern, 
(our  boat  sails  very  well,)  got  in  before  night  to 
Dragomestri,  where  we  now  are.  But  where  is  the 
Greek  fleet  ?  I  don't  know— do  you  ?  I  told  our 
master  of  the  boat  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  the 
two  large  vessels  (there  were  none  else  in  sight), 
Greeks.  But  he  answered  *  they  are  too  large — why 
don't  they  show  then*  colors  ? '  and  his  account  was 
confirmed,  be  it  true  or  false,  by  several  boats  which 
we  met  or  passed,  as  we  could  not  at  any  rate  have 
got  in  with  that  wind  without  beating  about  for  a 
long  time;  and  as  there  was  much  property  and 
some  lives  to  risk  (the  boy's  especially)  without  any 
means  of  defence,  it  was  necessary  to  let  our  boat- 
men have  their  own  way. 

"I  despatched  yesterday  another  messenger  to 
Missolonghi  for  an  escort,  out  we  have  yet  no  an- 
swer. We  are  here  (those  of  my  boat)  for  the  fifth 
day  without  taking  our  clothes  off,  and  sleeping  on 
deck  in  all  weathers,  but  are  all  very  well,  and  m  good 
spirits.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  government 
will  send,  for  their  own  sakes,  an  escort,  as  I  have 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  on  board,  the  greater  part 
for  their  service.  I  had  (besides  personal  property 
to  the  amount  of  about  five  thousand  more),  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  specie  of  my  own,  without 
reckoning  the  committee's  stores,  so  that  the  Turks 
will  have  a  good  thing  of  it  if  the  prise  be  good. 

"  I  regret  the  detention  of  Gamba,  &c,  but  the 
rest  we  can  make  up  again,  so  tell  Hancock  to  set 
my  bills  into  cash  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Corgia- 
legno  to  prepare  the  remainder  of  my  credit  with 
Messrs.  Webb  to  be  turned  into  moneys.  I  shall 
remain  here,  unless  something  extraordinary  occurs, 
till  Mavrocordato  sends,  and  then  go  on,  and  act 
according  to  circumstances.  My  respects  to  the 
two  colonels,  and  remembrances  to  all  friends.  Tell 
1  Ultima  Analise  'f  that  his  friend  Raidi  did  not 
make  his  appearance  with  the  brig,  though  I  think 
that  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  with  us  in  or  off 
Zante,  to  give  us  a  gentle  hint  of  what  we  had  to 
expect.  "  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  Excuse  my  scrawl  on  account  of  the  pen 
and  the  frosty  morning  at  daybreak.  I  write  in 
haste,  a  boat  starting  for  Kalamo.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  detention  of  the  Bombard,  (if  she  be 
detained,  for  I  cannot  swear  to  it,  and  I  can  only 
judge  from  appearances,  and  what  all  these  fellows 
say,)  be  an  affair  of  the  government,  and  neutrality, 
and,  &c, — but  she  woe  stopped  at  least  twelve jnile* 
distant  from  any  port,  ana  had  all  her  papers  regu- 
lar from  Zante  for  Kalamo,  and  toe  also.  I  did  not 
land  at  Zante,  being  anxious  to  lose  as  little  time 
as  possible,  but  Sir  F.  S.  came  off  to  invite  me,  &e.» 
and  every  body  was  as  kind  as  could  be,  even  in 
Cephalonia." 


LBTTEB  DCVIII. 

TO    MB.    0.    HANCOCK. 

_  «DnfwnMtri,JMi.f,lSM. 

"  Dbab  Sib  « AwoocxVi 

"  Remember  me  to  Dr.  Muir  and  everybody.    I 
have  still  the  sixteen  thousand  dollars  with  me,  the 


>  ACh^7<>atl>whmh«h^tmg1*»ttbK)^M*e,fa»0q*>. 


t  Count  Ddkdeotma,  to  whom  ho  gtaa  Cbh  bum  m  onumjuuw  of  ■ 
hook  which  that  fondomta  had  of  oinf  0»  phnao  "n  ultima  aaoJba  » 


i  property,  a  paatoHlpt  to  «m  wWah  Dr.  B»  ■*» 


MO 


BYROM»8  WORKS. 


rest  were  on  board  the  Bombard*.  Hera  we  are— 
the  Bombards  taken,  or  at  Least  missing,  with  all 
the  committee  stores,  my  friend  Gamba,  the  hones, 
negro,  bull-dog,  steward,  and  domestics,  with  all 
our  implements  of  peace  and  war,  also  eight  thou- 
sand dollars ;  but  whether  sjie  will  be  lawful  prise 
or  no,  is  for  the  decision  of  the  governor  of  the 
Seven  Islands.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Muir,  by  way 
of  Kalamo,  with  all  particulars.  We  are  in  good 
condition ;  and  what  with  wind  and  weather,  and 
being  hunted  or  so,  little  sleeping  on  deck,  &c,  are 
in  tolerable  seasoning  for  the  country  and  circum- 
stances. But  I  foresee  that  we  shall  nave  occasion 
for  all  the  cash  I  can  muster  at  Zante  and  else- 
where.  Mr.  Barff  gave  us  eight  thousand  and  odd 
dollars ;  so  there  is  still  a  balance  in  my  favor.  We 
are  not  quite  certain  that  the  vessels  were  Turkish 
which  chased ;  but  there  is  strong  presumption  that 
they  were,  and  no  news  to  the  contrary.  At  Zante, 
every  body,  from  the  resident  downwards,  were  as 
kind  as  could  be,  especially  your  worthy  and  courte- 
ous partner. 

"  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  we 
may  yet  do  well.  I  disembarked  the  boy  and  another 
Greek,  who  were  in  most  terrible  alarm— the  boy,  at 
least,  from  the  Morea— -on  shore  near  Anatoliko,  I 
believe,  which  put  them  in  safety ;  and  as  for  me 
and  mine,  we  must  stick  by  our  goods. 

"I  hope  that  Gamba's  detention  will  only  be 
temporary.  As  for  the  effects  and  moneys, — if  we 
have  them,  well ;  if  otherwise,  patience.  I  wish  you 
a  happy  new  year,  and  all  our  friends  the  same. 

"Yours,  &c" 


LETTER  DCIX. 

tO  MB.  CHAJtLM  HANCOCK. 

"MfaolMtU,  lu.lt,  UN. 

"DbabSib, 

"Many  thanks  for  yours  of  the  5th:  ditto  to 
Muir  for  his.  You  will  have  heard  that  Oamba  and 
my  vessel  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Turks  safe 
and  intact ;  nobody  knows  well  how  or  why,  for 
there's  a  mystery  in  the  story  somewhat  melodra- 
matic. Captain  Valsamachi  has,  I  take  it,  spun  a 
long  yarn  by  this  time  in  Argostoli.  I  attribute 
their  release  entirely  to  Saint  Dionisio,  of  Zante, 
and  the  Madonna  of  the  Rock,  near  Cephalonia. 

"  The  adventures  of  my  separate  luck  were  also 
not  finished  at  Dragomestri ;  we  were  conveyed  out 
by  some  Greek  gun-boats,  and  found  the  Leonidas 
bng-of-war  at  sea  to  look  after  us. — But  blowing 
weather  coming  on,  we  were  driven  on  the  rocks 
twice  in  the  passage  of  the  Scrophes,  and  the  dol- 
lars had  another  narrow  eseape.  Two-thirds  of  the 
crew  got  ashore  over  the  bowsprit :  the  rocks  were 
rugged  enough,  but  water  very  deep  close  in  shore, 
so  that  she  was,  after  much  swearing  and  some  ex- 
ertion, got  off  again,  and  away  we  went  with  a  third 
of  our  crew,  leaving  the  rest  on  a  desolate  island, 
where  they  might  have  been  now,  had  not  one  of 
the  .gun-boats  token  them  off,  for  we  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  take  them  off  again. 

44  Tell  Muir  that  Dr.  Bruno  did  not  show  much 
fight  on  the  occasion,  for  besides  stripping  to  his 
flannel  waistcoat,  and  running  about  like  a  rat  in  an 
emergency,  when  I  was  talking  to  a  Greek  boy,  (the 
brother  of  the  Greek  girls  in  Argostoli,)  and  telling 
him  of  the  «*aot  that  there  was  no  danger  for  the 
passengers,  whatever  there  might  be  for  the  vessel, 
and  assuring  him  that  I  could  save  both  him  and 
myself  without  difficulty,  (though  he  can't  swim,) 
as  the  water,  though  deep,  was  not  very  rough,— the 
wind  net  blowing  right  on  shore,  (it  was  a  blunder  of 


«j  kb  onlen,  written  to  Mr.  Htncodt,  wfch  some  partkulm  of  JMr  nqr*fi : 
•ad  ffeia  Doctor  fevtnf  befuu  kb  latter,  "  Pwgiauno,  /%r.  Attack, "  .tad 
"•Miamk 


the  Greeks  who  missed  stays,)  the  doctor  exclaimed 
*  Save  him,  indeed !  by  G— d !  save  me  rather— 1*1 
be  first  if  I  can '—a  piece  of  egotism  which  he  pro 


.  .  .  -^, pro 

nounced  with  such  emphatical  simplicity  as  to  set  «X 
who  had  leisure  to  hear  him  laughing,  and  in  a  min- 
ute after  the  vessel  drove  off  again  after  striking 
twice.  She  sprung  a  small  leak,  but  nothing  fur- 
ther happened,  except  that  the  eaptsin  was  very  ner- 
vous afterward. 

To  be  brief,  we  had  bad  weather  almost  always, 
though  not  contrary ;  slept  on  deck  in  the  wet  gen- 
erally for  seven  or  eight  nights,  but  never  was  k 
better  health  (I  apeak  personally)— so  much  sq, 
that  I  actually  bathed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  en 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  instant  in  the  see  (to 
kill  the  fleas,  and  other  &c.,)  and  was  all  the  better 
for  it. 

44  We  were  received  at  Missolonghi  with  a'l  kinds 
of  kindness  and  honors ;  and  the  sight  of  the  fleet 
saluting,  &c,  and  the  crowds  and  different  cos- 
tumes, was  really  picturesque.  We  think  of  under- 
taking an  expedition  soon,  and  I  expect  to  be  or- 
dered with  the  Suliotes  to  join  the  army. 

44  All  well  at  present.  We  found  Gamba  al- 
ready arrived,  and  every  thing  in  good  condition. 
Remember  me  to  all  friends. 

"Yours  ever, 

"N.B. 

44  P.  S.  You  will,  I  hope,  use  every  exertion  to 
realise  the  assets.  For  besides  what  I  have  alreadr 
advanced,  I  have  undertaken  to  maintain  the  Suli- 
otes for  a  year,  (and  will  accompany  them,  either 
as  a  chief,  or  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
government,)  besides  sundries.  I  do  not  under- 
stand Brown's  'letter*  of  credit.*  I  neither  gate 
nor  ordered  a  letter  of  credit  that  I  know  of;  tad 
though  of  course,  if  you  have  done  it,  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible, I  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  except  that 
I  would  have  backed  his  bills,  which  you  said  was 
unnecessary.  As  to  ordert  1  ordered;  nothing  bet  . 
some  red  cloth  and  oil  cloths,  both  of  which  I  am  ' 
ready  to  receive ,  but  if  Gamba  has  exceeded  mv 
commission,  the  other  things  muat  be  went  back  Jiff  7 
cannot  permit  any  thing  of  the  kind,  nor  will.  The 
servants*  journey  will  of  course  be  paid  for,  though 
that  is  exorbitant.  As  for  Brown's  letter,  I  oo 
not  know  any  tiling  more  than  I*  hare  said,  and  I 
really  cannot  defray  the  charges  of  half  Greece,  sad 
the  Frank  adventures  besides.  Mr.  Barff  most  send 
us  some  dollars  soon,  for  -the  expenses  foil  on  me  fo 
the  present. 

-jM.ru,  a*. 

44  P.  S.  Will  you  tell  Saint  (Jew)  Oeronhso 
Corgialegno  that  f  mean  to  draw  for  the  balance  of 
my  credit  with  Messrs.  Webb  ft  Co.  I  shall  draw 
for  two  thousand  dollars,  (that  being  about  the 
amount,  more  or  less ;)  but  to  facilitate  the  business, 
I  shall  make  the  draft  payable  also  at  Messrs.  Ran- 
som &  Co.,  Pali-Mall  East,  London.  I  beliere  I 
already  showed  you  my  letters,  (hut  if  net,  I  ban 
them  to  show,)  by  whioh,  besides  the  credits  now 
realising,  you  will  have  perceived  thai  I  am  set 
limited  to  any  particular  amount  of  credit  with  sir 
bankers.  The  Honorable  Douglas,  my  friend  sad 
trustee,  is  a  principal  partner  in  that  house,  and 
having  the  direction  of  my  affairs,  is  aware  to  what 
extent  my  present  resources  may  go,  and  the  letter* 
in  oueetiou  were  from  him.  I  can  merely  say,  that 
within  the  current  year,  1824,  besides  the  mosey 
already  advanced  to  the  Greek  government,  and  the 
credits  now  in  your  hands  and  your  partner's,  (Mr. 
Barff,)  which  are  all  from  the  income  of  1833, 1 
have  anticipated  nothing  from  that  of  the  pretest 
year  hitherto.  I  shall  or  ought  to  have  at  nff 
disposition  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  sw- 
lars,  (including  my  income,  and  the  purchase  on** 
eye  of  a  manor  lately  sold,)  and  r^SP*  ?** 
without  infringing  on  my  income  for  lfiw,  and  sot 
including  the  remaining  balance  of  1823. 

"Xot»«rsr« 
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*•  I  have  answered,  at  some  length,  your  obliging 
etter,  and  true t  that  you  have  received  my  reply  by 
aeans  of  Mr.  Tindal.  I  will  also  thank  you  to  re- 
nind  Mr.  Tindal  that  I  would  thank  him  to  furnish 
ou,  on  my  account,  with  an  order  of  the  eommittee 
or  one  hundred  dollars,  which  I  advanced  to  him  on 
heir  account  through  Sipnor  Corgialegno's  agency 
,t  Zante  on  his  arrival  m  October,  as  it  is  but  fair 
hat  the  said  committee  should  pay  their  own  ex- 
tenses.  An  order  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  money 
aight  be  inconvenient  for  Mr.  T.  at  present  to  dis- 
urse. 

"  I  have  also  advanced  to  Mr.  Blackett  the  sum 
f  fifty  dollars,  which  I  will  thank  Mr.  Stevens  to 
iay  to  you,  on  my  account,  from  moneys  of  Mr. 
Uackett,  now  in  his  hands.  I  have  Mr.  B.'s  ae- 
:nowledgment  in  writing. 

"  As  the  wants  of  the  State  here  are  still  pressing, 
nd  there  seems  very  little  specie  stirring  except 
nine,  I  still  stand  paymaster,  and  must  again  re- 
uest  you  and  Mr.  Barff  to  forward  by  a  $aje  Chan- 
el (if  possible)  all  the  dollars  you  can  collect  on 
he  Dills  now  negotiating.  I  have  also  written  to 
targialegno  for  two  thousand  dollars,  being  about 
lie  balance  of  my  separate  letter  from  Messrs. 
Vebb  and  Co.,  making  the  bills  also  payable  at 
Unsom's  in  London. 

"  Things  are  going  on  better,  if  not  well ;  there  is 
ome  order,  and  considerable  preparation.  I  expect 
o  accompany  the  troops  on  an  expedition  shortly, 
rhich  makes  me  particularly  anxious  for  the  remain- 
tig  remittance,  as  '  money  is  the  sinew  of  war,'  and 
f  peace,  too,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  I  am  sure  there 
rould  be  no  peace  here  without  it.  However,  a 
ittle  does  go  a  good  way,  which  is  a  comfort.  The 
overnment  of  the  Morea  and  of  Candia  have  writ- 
en  to  me  for  a  further  advance  from  my  own  pecu- 
ium  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  which 

demur  for  the  present,  (having  undertaken  to  pay 
he  Suliotes  as  a  free  gift  and  other  things  already, 
esides  the  loan  which  I  have  already  advanced,) 
ill  I  receive  letters  from  England,  which  I  have 
eason  to  expect. 

"  When  the  expected  credits  arrive,  I  hope  that 
ou  will  bear  a  hand,  otherwise  I  must  have  recourse 
o  Malta,  which  will  be  losing  time  and  taking 
rouble ;  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  more  than  is 
erfectly  agreeable  to  Mr.  Barff  and  to  yourself.  I 
m  very  well,  and  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
•ith  my  personal  treatment,  or  with  the  posture  of 
ublic  affairs— others  must  speak  for  themselves. 
"  Yours  ever  and  truly,  &c. 

"P.  S.  Hespects  to  Colonels  Wright  and  Duffle, 
nd  the  officers  civil  and  military ;  also  to  my  friends 
luir  and  Stevens  particularly,  and  the  Dellade- 

ima  " 
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TO  KB.  CBAXUBB  HANCOCK. 

«  MtaoUogU,  Jm.  It,  IBM. 

"  Since  I  wrote  on  the  17th,  I  have  received  a  let- 
er  from  Mr.  Stevens,  enclosing  an  account  from 
Jorfu,  which  is  so  exaggerated  m  price  and  quan- 
ity,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire 
Jamba's  folly,  or  the  merchant's  knavery.  All  that 
'requested  Ganiba  to  order  was  red  cloth,  enough 
o  make  &  jacket,  and  some  oil-skin  for  trousers.  &c 
-the  latter  has  not  been  senfc— the  whole  could  not 
tave  amounted  to  fifty  dollars.  The  account  is  six 
tundred  and  forty-five ! ! !  I  will  guaranty  Mr.  Ste- 
'ens  against  any  loss,  of  course,  out  I  am  not  dis- 
used to  take  the  articles,  (which  I  never  ordered,) 


sot  to  pay  the  amount.  I  will  take  one  hundsed 
dollars  worth ;  the  rest  may  be  sent  back,  and  I  wOl 
make  the  merchant  an  allowance  of  so  much  pel 
cent. :  or  if  that  is  not  to  be  done,  you  must  sell 
the  whole  by  auction  at  what  price  the  things  may 
fetch,  for  I  would  rather  incur  the  dead  loss  of  pari, 
than  be  encumbered  with  a  quantity  of  things,  to 
me  at  present  superfluous  or  useless.  Why,  I  could 
have  maintained  three  hundred  men  for  a  month  for 
the  sum  in  Western  Greece ! 

"  When  the  dogs,  and  the  dollars,  and  the  negro, 
and  the  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  I 
acquiesced  with  patience,  as  you  may  have  per- 
ceived, because  it  was  the  work  of  the  elements,  ot 
war,  or  of  Providence ;  but  this  is  a  piece  of  mere 
human  knavery  or  folly,  or  both,  and  I  neither  can 
nor  will  submit  to  it.  I  have  occasion  for  every  dol- 
lar I  can  muster  to  keep  the  Greeks  together,  and  I 
do  not  grudge  any  expense  for  the  cause;  but  to 
throw  away  as  much  as  would  equip,  or  at  least 
maintain,  a  corps  of  excellent  ragamuffins  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  furnish  Gamba  and  the 
doctor  with  blank  bills,  (see  list,)  broadcloth,  Hes- 
sian boots,  and  horsewhips,  (the  loiter  I  own  that 
they  have  richly  earned,)  is  rather  beyond  my  en- 
durance, though  a  pacific  person,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  or  at  least  my  acquaintances.  I  pray  you 
to  try  to  help  me  out  of  this  damnable  cemmercisu 
speculation  of  Gamba's,  for  it  is  one  of  "those  pieces 
of  impudence  or  folly  which  I  don't  forgive  him  m 
a  hurry.  I  will,  of  course,  see  Stevens  free  of  ex- 
pense out  of  the  transaction;—  by-the-way,  the 
Greek  of  a  Corfiote  has  thought  proper  to  draw  a 
bill,  and  set  it  discounted  at  twenty-four  dollars : 
if  I  had  been,  there,  it  should  have  been  protested 
also. 

*  Mr.  Blackett  is  here  ill,  and  wilf  soon  set  out 
for  Cephalonia.  He  came  to  me  for  some  pills,  and 
I  gave  him  some  reserved  for  particular  friends,  and 
which  I  never  knew  any  body  recover  from  under 
several  months ;  but  he  is  no  better,  and  what  it) 
odd,  no  worse ;  and  as  the  doctors  have  had  no  bet- 
ter success  with  him  than  I,  he  goes  to  Argostoli, 
sick  of  the  Greeks  and  of  a  constipation. 

"  I  must  reiterate  my  request  for  specie,  and  that 
speedily,  otherwise  public  affairs  will  be  at  a  stand- 
still here.  I  have  undertaken  to  pay  the  Suliotes 
for  a  year,  to  advance  in  March  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides,  to  the  government  for  a  balance  due 
to  the  troops,  and  some  other  smaller  matters  for 
the  Germans,  and  the  press,  &c,  &c,  &c. ;  so  what 
with  those,  and  the  expenses  of  my  suite  which, 
though  not  extravagant,  is  expensive  with  Gamba's 
d — -d  nonsense,  I  shall  have  occasion  for  all  the 
moneys  I  can  muster,  and  I  have  credits  where- 
withal to  face  the  undertakings,  if  realised,  and 
expect  to  have  more  soon. 

"  Believe  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  &cM 


LEtTER  DCXIL 

to  •  •  •  ♦. 

"  MioobngM,  Jw.  M,  ISM. 

"  The  expedition  of  about  two  thousand  men  fa 
planned  for  an  attack  on  Lepanto ;  and  for  reasons 
of  policy  with  regard  to  the  native  Capitani,  who 
would  rather  be  (nominally  at  least)  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  foreigner,  than  one  of  their  own  body, 
the  direction,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  given  to  me.  There 
is  also  another  reason,  which  is,  that  if  a  capitula- 
tion should  take  place,  the  Mussulmans  might  per- 
haps, rather  have  Christian  faith  with  a  Frank  than 
with  a  Greek,  and  so  be  inclined  to  accede  a  point 
or  two.  These  appear  to  be  the  most  obvious  mo- 
tives for  such  an  appointment,  as  for  as  I  can  con 
jecture,  unless  there  be  one  reason  more,  vis.,  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  no  one  else  (not  eveo 
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Mavrocordato  himself)  seems  disposed  to  accept 
juch  a  nomination— and  though  my  desires  are  as 
far  as  my  deserts  upon  this  occasion,  I  do  not  de- 
cline it,  being  willing  to  do  as  I  am  bidden ;  and  as 
I  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  clans,  I  may  as  well 
see  what  they  are  likely  to  do  for  their  money ;  be- 
tides I  am  tired  of  hearing  nothing  but  talk.  *  * 
"  I  presume,  from  the  retardment,  that  he*  is  the 
lame  Parry  who  attempted  the  North  Pole,  and  is 
(it  may  be  supposed)  now  essaying  the  South." 


LETTER  DCXHI. 

TO  MR.   CHUBXB8  HAJfCOCX. 

-  IflMoloofM,  Feb.  I,  ISM. 

"Dr.  Muir's  letter  and  touts  of  the  23d  reached 
me  some  days  ago.  Tell  Muir  that  I  am  glad  of  his 
promotion  for  his  sake,  and  of  his  remaining  near 
us  for  all  our  takes :  though  I  cannot  but  regret  Dr. 
Kennedy's  departure,  which  accounts  for  toe  pre- 
vious earthquakes  and  the  present  English  weather 
in  this  climate.  With  all  respect  to  my  medical, 
pastor,  I  have  to  announce  to  him,  that  among 
other  firebrands,  our  fire-master  Parry  (just  landed) 
has  disembarked  an  elect  blacksmith,  entrusted  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  Greek  Testaments. 
I  hare  given  him  all  facilities  in  my  power  for  his 
works  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  if  ne  can  settle 
matters  as  easily  with  the  Greek  Archbishop  and 
hierachy,  I  trust  that  neither  the  heretic  nor  the 
supposed  skeptic  will  be  accused  of  intolerance. 

"  By- the- way,  I  met  with  the  said  Archbishop  at 
Anatolico  (where  1  went  by  invitation  of  the  Pri- 
mate a  few  days  ago,  and  was  received  with  a 
heavier  cannonade  than  the  Turks,  probably)  for 
the  second  time,  (I  had  known  him  nere  before ;) 
and  he  and  P.  Marrocordato,  and  the  Chiefs  and 
Primates  and  I,  all  dined  together,  and  I  thought 
the  metropolitan  the  merriest  of  the  party,  and  a 
very  good  Christian  for  all  that.  But  Gamba  (we 
got  wet  through  in  our  way  back)  has  been  ill  with 
a  fever  and  colic ;  and  Luke  has  been  out  of  sorts 
too,  and  so  have  some  others  of  the  people,  and  I 
have  been  very  well,— except  that  I  caught  cold 
yesterday  with  swearing  too  much  in  the  nun  at  the 
Greeks,  who  would  not  bear  a  hand  in  landing  the 
committee  stores,  and  nearly  spoiled  our  combusti- 
bles ;  but  I  turned  out  in  person,  and  made  such  a 
row  as  set  them  in  motion,  blaspheming  at  them 
from  the  government  downwards,  till  they  actually 
did  tome  part  of  what  they  ought  to  have  done  sev- 
eral days  before,  and  this  is  esteemed,  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  a  wonder. 

"Tell  Muir  that,  notwithstanding  his  remon- 
strances, which  I  receire  thankfully,  it  is  perhaps 
best  that  I  should  advance  with  the  troops ;  for  if 
we  do  not  do  something  soon,  we  shall  only  have  a 
third  year  of  defensive  operations  and  another  siege, 
and  ail  that.  We  hear  that  the  Turks  are  coming 
down  in  force,  and  sooner  than  usual ;  and  as  these 
fellows  do  mind  me  a  little,  it  is  the  opinion  that  1 
should  $o, — firstly,  because  they  will  sooner  listen 
to  a  foreigner  than  one  of  their  own  people,  out  of 
native  jealousies ;  secondly,  because  tne  Turks  will 
sooner  treat  or  capitualate  (if  such  occasion  should 
happen)  with  a  Frank  than  a  Greek :  and,  thirdly, 
because  nobody  else  seems  disposed  to  take  the 
responsibility— Mavrocordato  being  very  busy  here, 
the  foreign  military  men  too  young  or  not  of  author- 
ity enough  to  be  obeyed  by  the  natives,  and  the 
chiefs  (as  aforesaid)  inclined  to  obey  any  one  ex- 
cept, or  rather  than,  one  of  their  own  body.  As  for 
me,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  am  bidden,  and  to 
follow  my  instructions.  I  neither  seek  nor  shun 
that  nor  any  thing  else  they  may  wish  me  to  at- 
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tempt ;  and  as  for  personal  safety,  berida  tat  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  consideration,  I  take  il  oar » 
man  is  on  the  whole  as  aafe  in  one  place  at  aftfcff 
and,  after  all,  he  had  better  end  with  tbolkttk 
bark  in  his  body.  If  we  are  not  taken  of  win  * 
sword,  we  are  like  to  inarch  off  with  aa  agae  is  & 
mud-basket;  and  to  conclude  with  a  very  bad  pe* 
to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye,  better  arte^ 
than  marth-aliy  ,*— the  situation  of  Mimsk&ffci 
not  unknown  to  you.  The  dykes  of  Holland,  via 
broken  down,  are  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  fa  drja* 
in  comparison. 

"  And  now  for  the  sinews  of  war.  I  thsak  m 
and  Mr.  Barff  for  your  ready  answers,  vbkt  x£ 
to  ready  money,  is  a  pleasant  thing.  Beads  & 
assets,  and  balance,  and  the  relics  of  the  C*r* 
legno  correspondence  with  Leghorn  and  Geo*  ll 
sold  the  dog  flour,  tell  him,  but  not  at  to  pot,)  I 
shall  request  and  require,  from  the  btcasa*  d 
March  ensuing,  about  five  thousand  doOars  fey 
two  months,  i.  e.,  about  twenty-five  tboeasJ  va- 
in the  current  year,  at  regular  intervals,  mfcpeftxd 
of  the  sums  now  negotiating.  I  can  show  yes  &ra* 
raents  to  prove  that  these  are  considenbiy  ri& 
my  supplies  for  the  year  in  more  ways  ttas  «« 
but  I  do  not  like  to  tell  the  Greeks  exactfrvb:! 
could  or  would  advance  on  an  emergency,  Waus. 
otherwise,  they  will  double  and  triple  then  tessk 
(a  disposition  that  they  hare  already  miae* 
shown ;)  and  though  I  am  willing  to  do  ill  I  as 
when  necessary,  yet  I  do  not  see  why  they  *bos^ 
not  help  a  little,  for  they  are  not  quite  to  bin  a 
they  pretend  to  be  by  some  accounts. 

"  I  have  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  PriJ. 
and  afterward  by  the  retain  of  Hesketh,  who  * 
not  brought  an  answer  to  my  epistles,  which  nte 
surprises  me.  You  will  write  soon  I  *uppo«-  fr 
ry  seems  a  fine  rough  subject,  but  wul  barely  {* 


department.  He  complains  grievously  of  the  a* 
can  tile  and  enthueymusy  part  of  the  committ*.  & 
greatly  praises  Gordon  and  Hume.  Gordon  ««* 
have  given  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  ts-i  eat 
out  himself,  but  Kennedy  or  somebody  else  &ra* 
ed  him,  and  thus  they  have  spoiled  part  of  a* 
subscription  and  cramped  their  operaooM.  Piirry 
says  Bowring  is  a  humbug,  to  which  I  sai  bo^* 
He  sorely  laments  the  printing  and  rivta?* 
penses,  and  wishes  that  there  was  not  a  &»? 
school  in  the  world,  or  any  school  here  at  prce&t 
save  and  except  always  an  academy  for  aitiUffT 
ship. 

'*  Ho  complained  also  of  the  cold,  alittktoa? 
surprise ;  firstly,  because,  there  being  no  caiE«J*- 
I  have  used  myself  to  do  without  other  wanntfc  aa 
the  animal  heat  and  one's  cloak,  in  the*  parte-' 
and  secondly,  because  I  should  as  soon  la*  a' 
pec  ted  to  hear  a  volcano  sneeze,  as  a  fir**** 
(who  is  to  burn  a  whole  fleet)  exclaim  against  tat 
atmosphere.      I  fully  expected  that  Kb  «ry  «? 

S roach  would  have  scorched  up  the  town  hke  «* 
urning-glasses  of  Archimedes.  .    . 

Well,  it  seems  that  I  am  to  be  Ctanaandcr-n 


chief,  and  the  post  is  by  i 
we  are  not  what  Major  Stu 


j  no  means  a  sinecort,  ■ 

—  Major  Sturgeon  calls  « a  set  of* 

most  amicable  officers. *  Whether  we  shall  w*1 
*  boxing  'bout  between  Captain  8heer  and  theC««> 
nel/  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  between  Snliote  e&* 
German  barons,  English  volunteers,  and  m*\ 
turers  of  all  nations,  we  are  likely  to  fag* 
goodly  an  allied  army  as  ever  quarrelled  besesa 
the  same  banner.  — 

Interrupted  again  by  business  yesterday,  tf*J 
is  time  to  conclude  my  letter.  I  drew  some  w» 
since  on  Mr.  Barff  for  a  thousand  dollars,  to  <*£ 
plete  some  money  wanted  by  the  goverameat  *» 
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Btid  government  got  cash  on  that  Mil  here  and  at 
a  profit ;  hat  the  very  same  fellow  who  gave  it  to 
them,  after  proposing  to  give  me  money  for  other 
bills  on  Barn  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hundred 
dollars,  either  could  not,  or  thought  better  of  it.  I 
had  written  to  Barff  advising  him,  but  had  after- 
ward to  write  to  tell  him  of  the  fellow's  having  not 
come  up  to  time.  You  must  really  send  me  the 
balance  soon.  I  have  the  artillerists  and  my  Suli- 
otes  to  pay,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides,  and 
as  every  tiring  depends  upon  punctuality,  all  our 
operations  will  be  at  a  stand-still  unless  you  use 
despatch.*  I  shall  send  to  Mr.  Barff  or  to  you  fur- 
ther bills  on  England  for  three  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  negotiated  as  speedily  as  you  can.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  here  and  formerly  the  sums  I  can 
command  at  home  within  the  year, — without  in- 
cluding my  credits,  or  the  bills  already  negotiated 
or  negotiating,  as  Corgialegno's  balance  of  Mr. 
Webb*s  letter,— and  my  letters  from  my  friends 
(received  by  Mr.  Parry's  vessel),  confirm  what  I 
have  already  stated.  How  much  I  may  require  in 
the  course  of  the  year  I  can't  tell,  but  I  will  take 
care  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  means  to  supply  it. 
"  Tours  ever, 

"N.  B. 
■•  P.  S.  I  have  had,  by  desire  of  a  Mr.  Jerostati, 
to  draw  on  Demetrius  Delladecima  (is  it  our  friend 
in  ultima  analise  ?)  to  pay  the  committee  expenses. 
I  really  do  not  understand*  what  the  committee 
mean  by  some  of  their  freedoms.  Parry  and  I  get 
on  very  well  hitherto;  how  long  this  may  last, 
Heaven  knows,  but  I  hope  it  will,  for  a  good  deal 
for  the  Greek  service  depends  upon  it,  but  he  has 
already  had  some  miffs  with  Col.  S.,  and  I  do  all  I 
can  to  keep  the  peace  among  them.  However, 
Parry  is  a  fine  fellow,  extremely  active,  and  of 
strong,  sound,  practical  talents,  by  all  accounts. 
Enclosed  are  bills  for  three  thousand  pounds,  drawn 
in  the  mode  directed,  (i.  e.  parcelled  out  in  smaller 
bills.)  A  good  opportunity  occurring  for  Cephalo- 
nia  to  send  letters  on,  I  avail  myself  of  it.  Re- 
member me  to  Stevens,  and  to  all  friends.  Also 
my  compliments  and  every  thing  kind  to  the 
colonels  and  officers. 

"  Fehcnaiy  »,  IS24. 

"  P.  S.  2d  or  3d.  I  have  reason  to  expect  a  per- 
son from  England  directed  with  papers  (on  busi- 
ness) for  me  to  sign,  somewhere  in  the  islands,  by- 
and-by ;  if  such  should  arrive,  would  you  forward 
him  to  mc  by  a  safe  conveyance,  as  the  papers  re- 
gard a  transaction  with  regard  to  the  adjustment  of 
a  lawsuit,  and  a  sum  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
which  I,  or  my  bankers  and  trustees  for  me,  may 
have  to  receive  (in  England)  in  consequence.  The 
time  of  the  probable  arrival  I  cannot  state,  but  the 
date  of  my  letters  is  the  2d  Nov.,  and  I  suppose  that 
he  ought  to  arrive  soon." 


LETTER  DCXIV. 

to  andrew  z.ondo.* 

•*  Dbar  Fbisnd, 

"The  sight  of  your  handwriting  gave  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Greece  has  ever  heen  for  me,  as 
it  must  be  for  all  men  of  any  feeling  or  education, 
the  promised  land  of  valor,  of  the  arts,  and  of  lib- 
erty ;  nor  did  the  time  I  passed  in  my  youth  in 
travelling  among  her  ruins  at  all  chill  my  affection 
for  the  birth-place  of  heroes.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
am  bound  to  yourself  by  ties  of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude- for  the  hospitailty  which  I  experienced  from 
you  during  my  stay  in  that  country,  of  which  you 
are  now  become  one  of  the  first  defenders  and  or- 
naments.   To  see  myself  serving,  by  your  side  and 


>  OatortttOiMirchitfc. 


under  your  eyes,  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  will  be  tt 
me  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  my  life.    In  the 
mean  time,  with  the  hope  of  our  again  meeting, 
"I  am  as  ever  Ac." 


LETTER  DCXV. 

TO  HIS  HIGHNESS  YUS8UPF  PACHA. 

"MkeolongM,  3M  Jan.  IBM. 
"  HIGHNE8S  ! 

'  A  vessel,  in  which  a  friend  and  some  domestics 
of  mine  were  embarked,  was  destined  a  few  days 
ago  and  released  by  order  of  your  Highness.  I  have 
now  to  thank  you;  not  for  liberating  the  vessel, 
which,  as  carrying  a  neutral  flag,  and  being  under 
British  protection,  no  one  had  a  right  to  detain; 
but  for  having  treated  my  friends  with  so  much 
kindness  while  they  were  in  your  hands. 

"  In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether displeasing  to  your  Highness,  I  have  re- 
quested the  governor  of  this  place  to  release  four 
Turkish  prisoners,  and  he  has  humanely  consented 
to  do  so.  I  lose  no  time,  therefore,  in  sending  them 
back,  in  order  to  make  as  early  a  return  as  I  could 
for  your  courtesy  on  the  late  occasion.  These  pri- 
soners are  liberated  without  any  conditions:  but, 
should  the  circumstance  find  a  place  in  your  recol- 
lection, I  venture  to  beg  that  your  Highness  will 
treat  such  Greeks  as  may  henceforth  fall  into  your 
hands  with  humanity;  more  especially  since  the 
horrors  of  war  are  sufficiently  great  in  themselves, 
without  being  aggravated  by  wanton  cruelties  on 
either  side.  "  Noel  Byron  " 


LETTER  DCXVI. 

TO  MB.  BARFF. 

"Feb.  91. 

°  I  am  a  good  deal  better,  though  of  course 
weakly ;  the  leeches  took  too  much  blood  from  my 
temples  the  day  after,  and  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  stopping  it,  but  I  have  since  been  up  daily,  and 
out  in  boats  or  on  horseback.  To-day  I  have  taken 
a  warm  bath,  and  live  as  temperately  as  can  well  be, 
without  any  liquid  but  water,  and  without  animal 
food. 

"  Besides  the  four  Turks  sent  to  Patras,  I  have 
obtained  the  release  of  four-and-twenty  women 
and  children,  and  sent  them  at  my  own  expense  to 
Prevesa,  that  the  English  consul-general  may  con- 
sign them  to  their  relations.  I  did  this  by  their 
own  desire.  Matters  here  are  a  little  embroiled 
with  the  Suliotes  and  foreigners,  Ac,  but  I  still 
hope  better  things,  and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as 
long  as  my  health  and  circumstances  will  permit  me 
to  be  supposed  useful.* 

"lam  obliged  to  support  the  government  here  for 
the  present." 

[The  prisoners  mentioned  in  this  letter  as  having 
been  released  by  him  and  sent  to  Prevesa  had  been 
held  in  captivity  at  Missolonghi  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  The  following  was  the  letter 
which  he  forwarded  with  .them  to  the  English  Con- 
sul at  Prevesa.] 


LETTER  DCXVII. 

to  mr.  mater. 

'Sir, 

"  Coming  to  Greece,  one  of  my  principal  objects 
was  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  miseries  in- 


fo a  letter  to  the  Mine  jpnOriNin,  dated  January  97,  be  had  ahead} 
aakt,  *'  I  hope  that  thing*  hen  will  goon  well  mm  time  or  other.    1  wS 
t  bj  the  came  ae  lonf  at  a  a 
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BYRON**  WORKS. 


eident  to  a  warfare  so  cruel  as  the  present.  When 
the  dictates  of  humanity  are  in  question.  I  know  no 
difference  between  Turks  and  Greeks,  ft  is  enough 
that  those  who  want  assistance  are  men,  in  order  to 
claim  the  pity  and  protection  of  the  meanest  pre- 
tender to  humane  feelings.  I  have  found  here 
twenty-four  Turks,  including  women  and  children, 
who  haye  long  pined  in  distress,  far  from  the  meant 
of  support  ana  the  consolations  of  their  home. 
The  government  has  consigned  them  to  me-:  I 
transmit  them  to  P  rev  esa,  whither  they  desire  to  be* 
sent.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  object  to  take  care 
that  they  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
that  the  Governor  of  your  town  may  accept  of  my 
present.  The  best  recompense  I  can  nope  for 
would  be  to  And  that  I  had  inspired  the  Ottomau 
commanders  with  the  same  sentiments  towards 
those  unhappy  Greeks  who  may  hereafter  fall  into 
their  hands.  "  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER  DCXVm. 

TO  TBS  HONORABLE  DOUGLAS  KIXXAIBD. 
«  MbnloagU,  Feb.  11,  IBM. 

"  I  have  received  touts  of  the  2d  of  November. 
It  is  essential  that  the  money  should  be  paid,  as  I 
have  drawn  for  it  all,  and  more  too,  to  help  the 
Greeks.  Parry  is  here,  and  he  and  I  agree  very 
well ;  and  all  is  going  on  hopefully  for  the  present, 
considering  circumstances. 

"  We  shall  have  work  this  year,  for  the  Turks 
are  coming  down  in  force ;  and,  as  for  me,  I  must 
stand  by  the  cause.  I  shall  shortly  march  (accord- 
ing to  orders)  against  Lepanto,  with  two  thousand 
men*  I  have  been  here  some  time,  after  some  nar- 
row escapes  from  the  Turks,  and  also  from  being 
shipwrecked.  We  were  twice  upon  the  rocks,  but 
this  you  will  have  heard,  truly  or  falsely,  through 
other  channels,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  bore  you  with 
a  long  story. 

••  So  far  1  have  succeeded  in  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Western  Greece,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  dissolved.  If  you  have  received  the 
eleven  thousand  and  odd  pounds,  these,  with  what 
I  have  in  hand,  and  my  income  for  the  current  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  contingencies,  will,  or  might, 
enable  me  to  keep  the  •  sinews  of  war*  properly 
strung.  If  the  deputies  be  honest  fellows,  and  ob- 
tain the  loan,  they  will  repay  the  4000/.  as  agreed 
upon  ;  and  even  then  I  shall  save  little,  or  indeed 
less  than  little,  since  I  am  maintaining  nearly  the 
whole  machine— in  this  place,  at  least — at  my  own 
cost.  But  let  the  Greeks  only  succeed,  and  I  don't 
care  for  myself. 

"  I  have  been  very  seriously  unwell,  but  am  get- 
ting better,  and  can  ride  about  again ;  so  pray  quiet 
our  friends  on  that  score. 

11  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  did,  will,  voould,  could, 
or  should  write  a  satire  against  Gifford,  or  a  hair  of 
hig  head.  I  always  considered  him  as  my  literary 
father,  and  myself  as  his  'prodigal  son ;  and  if  I 
have  allowed  his  *  fatted  caff  to  srow  to  an  ox  be- 
fore he  kills  it  on  my  return,  it  is  only  because  I 
prefer  beef  to  veaL  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DCX1X 

TO  MM.  BAJUPF. 


improving,  especially    from 
bath.     Six  Englishmen  will 


My  health 
"iding  and  the  warm  bat! 

de  soon  in  quarantine  at  Zante ;  they  are  artificers, 
and  huve  had  enough  of  Greece  in  fourteen  days. 
If  you  could  recommend  them  to  a  passage  home,  I 
rould  thank  you  j  they  are  good  men  enough,  but 


do  not  quite  understand  the  little  discrepancy  n 
these  countries,  and  are  not  need  to  see  sheets? 
and  slashing  in  a  domestic  quiet  way,  or  (as  it 
forms  here)  a  part  of  housekeeping. 

"  If  they  should  want  any  thing  daring  tfesr 

3uarantine,  yon  can  advance  tnera  not  mere  tatsi 
ollar  a  day  (among  them)  for  that  period,  to  far- 
chase  them  some  little  extras  as  comforts,  (ss  they 
are  quite  out  of  their  element.)  I  cannot  afford  then 
more  at  present." 

LETTER  DCXX.  « 

TO  MB.  MUWU.T. 


Furnas. 

"  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kimnird  tkt 
you  state  'a  report  of  a  satire  on  Mr.  Gifod 
having  arrrived  from  Italy,  $aid  to  be  written  br  me ! 
but  that  you  do  not  believe  it.'  I  dare  say  ra  da 
not,  nor  any  body  else,  I  should  think.  tffWw 
asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  saraus* 
of  the  kind  on  Gifford  lies  in  his  throat  If  m 
such  composition  exists  it  is  none  of  mine,  ft* 
know  as  well  as  any  body  upon  whom  I  have  or  k«* 
not  written ;  and  you  also  know  whether  they  do  « 
did  not  deserve  that  same.  And  so  mmch  for  sacs 
matters. 

"  Yon  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  hear  some  *r*i 
from  this  part  of  Greece,  ( which  is  the  most  liable 
to  invasion ;)  but  you  will  near  enough  through  peb- 
lic  and  private  channels.  I  will,  however,  p*t  j«a 
the  events  of  a  week,  mingling  my  oira  pirate  pe- 
culiar with  the  public,  for  we  are  here  a  little  jun- 
bled  together  at  present. 

"  On  Sunday,  (the  15th,  I  believe,)  I  had  astro* 
and  sudden  convulsive  attack,  which  left  me  speech- 
less, though  not  motionless — for  some  strong  oa 
could  not  hold  me;  but  whether  it  was  epflrptT, 
catalepsy,  cachexy,  or  apoplexy,  or  what  other 
exy  or  epay,  the  doctors  have  not  decided;  or 
whether  it  was  spasmodic  or  nervous,  £c ;  bat  ft 
was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly  carried  me  oi,  nsd 
all  that.  On  Monday,  they  put  leeches  to  my  tea- 
pies,  no  difficult  matter,  but  the  blood  could  not  I* 
stopped  till  eleven  at  night,  (they  had  son*  w 
near  the  temporal  artery  for  nay  temporal  »&*,) 
and  neither  styptic  nor  caustic  would  canted*?  tte 
orifice  till  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

"  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig-of-war  ran  on  itae- 
On  Wednesday,  great  preparations  being  made  ta 
attack  her,  though  protected  by  her  consorts,  the 
Turks  burned  her  and  retired  to  Patras.  Ob  Then- 
day  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  Suliotes  and  the 
Frank  guard  at  the  arsenal :  a  Swedish  officer  *u 
killed,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wounded,  and  a  get* 
era!  fight  expected,  and  with  some  difficulty  pre- 
vented. On  Friday,  the  officer  was  buried;  «» 
Captain  Parry's  English  artificers  mutinied,  soda 
the  pretence  that  their  lives  are  in  danger,  ud  fit 
for  quitting  the  country : — they  may. 

"  On  Saturday,  we  had  the  smartest  shock  of  tf 
earthquake  which  I  remember,  (and  I  bsve  fe» 
thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  different  period* ;  the? 
are  in  the  Mediterranean, )  and  the  whole  army  te- 
charged  their  arms,  upon  the  same  priaeipte  tost 
the  savages  beat  drums,  or  howl,  during  aa  edi?* 
of  the  moon:— it  was  a  rare  .scene  altogether--^ 
you  had  but  seen  the  English  Johnnies,  vfeo  h* 
never  been  out  of  a  workshop  before.1— <*  «* 
again,  if  they  can  help  it— and  on  Sunday,  « 
heard  that  the  Vuder  is  come  down  to  Larissa,  e» 
one  hundred  and  odd  thousand  men. 

"  In  coming  here,  I  had  two  escapes,  one  frea 
the  Turks,  (one  of  my  vessels  was  taken,  but  aft* 
ward  released,)  and  the  other  from  shipwreck.  «/ 
drove  twice  on  the  rocks  near  the  Scropbe*  (istf* 
near  the  coast.)  . 

"  I  have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the  rel***  « 
eight-and-twenty  Turkish  prisoners,  mea>  woe** 


V  Front  lord  Bym*  laspitHerioJfrjfurr^ 
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aid  children,  and  sent  them  to  Patraa  and  Prevesa* 
it  my  own  charges.  One  little  girl  of  nine  years 
>id,  who  prefers  remaining  with  me,  I  shall  (if  I 
ive)  send,  with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy,  or 
o  England.  Her  name  is  Hato,  or  Hetasee.  8he 
s  a  very  pretty,  lively  child.  All  her  brothers  were 
tilled  by  the  Greeks,  and  she  herself  and  her 
nother  merely  spared  by  special  favor  and  owing  to 
ier  extreme  youth,  she  being  then  but  five  years 
•Id. 

"  My  health  is  now  better,  and  I  ride  about  again. 
i y  office  here  is  no  sinecure,  so  many  parties  and 
itficulties  of  every  kind;  but  I  will  do  what  I  can. 
*rince  Mavrocordato  is  an  excellent  person,  and 
loes  all  in  his  power,  but  his  situation  is  perplexing 
a  the  extreme.  Still  we  have  great  hopes  of  the 
uccess  of  the  contest.  You  will  hear,  however, 
aore  of  public  news  from  plenty  of  quarters,  for  I 
lave  little  time  to  write. 

41  Believe  me  yours,  &c,  &c, 
"N.  Bn." 


LETTER  DCXXI. 

TO  MB.  MOOBB. 
••  MlMaiMfV,  WeMi  Giteee,  Max*  4,  !8M. 

1  Mt  Dbab  MOOBB, 

"  Your  reproach  is  unfounded— I  have  received 
wo  letters  from  vou,  and  answered  both  previous 
o  leaving  Cephalonia.  I  have  not  been  '  quiet '  in 
.n  Ionion  island,  but  much  occupied  with  business, 
-as  the  Greek  deputies  fif  arrived)  can  tell  you. 
Neither  have  I  continued  'Don  Juan/  nor  any 
»ther  poem.  You  go,  as  usual,  I  presume,  by  some 
tewspaper  report  or  other. 

"  When  the  proper  moment  to  be  of  some  use. 
irrived,  I  came  nere ;  and  am  told  that  my  arrival 
with  some  other  circumstances)  has  been  of,  at 
east,  temporary  advantage  to  the  cause.  I  had  a 
larrow  escape  from  the  Turks,  and  another  from 
(hipwreck  on  my  passage.  On  the  15th  (or  16th) 
if  February  I  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy, 
-the  physicians  have  not  exactly  decided  which, 
>ut  the  alternative  is  agreeable.  My  constitution, 
herefore,  remains  between  the  two  opinions,  like 
Vlahomet'a  sarcophagus  between  the  magnets.  All 
:hat  I  can  say  is,  that  they  nearly  bled  me  to  death, 
>y  placing  the  leeches  too  near  the  temporal  artery, 
io  that  the  blood  could  with  difficulty  be  stopped, 
sven  with  caustic.  I  am  supposed  to  be  getting 
)etter,  slowly,  however.  But  my  homilies  will,  I 
iresume,  for  the  future,  be  like  the  Archbishop  of 
Grenada's— in  this  case,  'I  order  you  a  hundred 
lucats  from  my  treasurer,  and  wish  you  a  little 
nore  taste.' 

"For  public  matters  I  refer  you  to  Col.  Stan* 
lope's  and  Capt.  Parry's  reports, — and  to  all  other 
eports  whatsoever.  There  is  plenty  to  do— war 
rithout,  and  tumult  within— they  'kill  a. man  a 
reek,'  like  Bob  Acres  in  the  country.  Parry's 
trtificers  have  gone  away  in  alarm,  on  account  of  a 
lispute,  in  which  some  of  the  natives  and  foreigners 
vere  engaged,  and  a  Swede  was  killed,  and  a  Sulfate 
rounded.  In  the  middle  of  their  fight  there  was  a 
itrong  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  so,  between  that 
md  the  sword,  they  boomed  off  in  a  hurry  in  despite 
>f  all  dissuasions  to  the  contrary.  A  Turkish  brig 
ran  ashore,  &c,  &c,  &c  + 

"  You,  I  presume,  are  either  publishing  or  medi- 
tating that  same.  Let  me  hear  from  and  of  you, 
ind  believe  me,  in  all  events, 

"  Ever  and  affectionately  yours. 

"N.  B.» 


•  What  k  omkttd  hen  k  but  a  repetition  of  tin  varlooi  pardcokn,  n- 
ipectinf  all  Siat  Md  happened  aioea  hk  arrival,  whkh  bi««  alraadj  beta 
(too  in  the  kttan  to  hk  other 


"  P.  S.  Tell  Mr.  Murray  tbat  I  wrote  U  him  the 
other  day,  and  hope  that  he  has  received,  or  will 
receive,  the  letter. 


LETTER  DCXXn. 

TO  DB.  KBXHBDT. 

*'  MkMkmfU,  March  4,  ISM. 

"Mt  Dbab  Doctob, 

"I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  two  very  kinc 
letters,  both  received  at  the  same  time,  and  ons 
long  after  its  date.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
precarious  state  of  my  health,  nor  am,  nor  have 
been,  deceived  on  that  subject.  But  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  remain  in  Greece ;  and  it  were  better 
to  die  doing  something  than  nothing.  My  presence 
here  has  been  so  far  useful  as  to  nave  prevented 
confusion  from  becoming  worse  confounded,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Should  I  become,  or  be  deemed, 
useless  or  superfluous,  I  am  ready  to  retire ;  but  in 
the  interim  1  am  not  to  consider  personal  con- 
sequences ;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
— as  indeed  are  all  things.  I  shall,  however, 
observe  your  instructions,  and  indeed  did  so,  as  far 
as  regards  abstinence,  for  some  time  past. 

"  Besides  the  tracts,  Ac,  which  you  have  sent 
for  distribution,  one  of  the  English  artificers  (night 
Brownbill,  a  tinman),  left  to  my  charge  a  number 
of  Greek  Testaments,  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
distribute  properly.  The  Greeks  complain  that  the 
translation  is  not  correct,  nor  in  good  Romaic: 
Bambas  can  decide  on  that  point.  1  am  trying  to 
reconcile  the  clergy  to  the  distribution,  which 
(without  due  regard  to  their  hierarchy)  they  might 
contrive  to  impede  or  neutralize  in  the  effect,  from 
their  power  over  their  people.    Mr.  Brownbill  has 

gone  to  the  islands,  having  some  apprehension  for 
is  life,  (not  from  the  priests,  however,)  and  ap- 
parently preferring  rather  to  be  a  saint  than  a 
martyr,  although  his  apprehensions  of  becoming 
the  latter  were  probably  unfounded.  All  the  Eng- 
lish artificers  accompanied  him,  thinking  themselves 
in  danger,  on  account  of  some  troubles  here,  which 
have  apparently  subsided. 

<  I  have  been  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Prince 
Mavrocordato  and  others  since  I  began  this  letter, 
and  must  close  it  hastily,  for  the  boat  is  announced 
as  ready  to  sail.  Your  future  convert,  Hato,  or 
Hatagee,  appears  to  me  lively,  and  intelligent,  and 
promising,  and  possesses  an  interesting  counte- 
nance. With  regard  to  her  disposition,  I  can  say 
little,  but  Millingen,  who  has  the  mother  (who  is  a 
middle-aped  lady  of  good  character)  in  his  house  as 
a  domestic,  (although  the  family  was  in  good  worldly 
circumstances  previous  to  the  Revolution,)  speaks 
well  of  both,  and  he  is  to  be  relied  on.  As  far  as  I 
know,  I  have  only  seen  the  child  a  few  times  with 
her  mother,  aiyl  what  I  have  seen  is  favorable,  or  I 
should  not  take  so  much  interest  in  her  behalf.  If 
she  turns  out  well,  my  idea  would  be  to  send  her  to 
my  daughter  in  England,  (if  not  to  respectable 
persons  in  Italy,)  and  so  to  provide  for  her  as  to 
enable  her  to  live  with  reputation,  either  singly  or 
in  marriage,  if  she  arrive  at  maturity.  I  will  make 
proper  arrangements  about  her  expenses  through 
Messrs  Barff  and  Hancock,  and  the  rest  I  leave  to 
your  discretion  and  to  Mrs.  K.'s,  with  a  great  sense 
of  obligation  for  your  kindness  in  undertaking  her 
temporary  superintendence. 

"Of  public  matters  here,  I  have  little  to  add 
to  what  you  will  already  have  heard.  We  are  going 
on  as  well  as  we  can,  and  with  the  hope  ana  the 
endeavor  to  do  better.    Believe  me, 

''Ever  and  truly,  fee." 
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LETTER  DCXXm. 


TO  KB.   BAJUPF. 


(<  If  Sisseni*  is  sincere,  he  will  be  treated  with, 
and  well  treated;  if  he  is  not,  the  sin  and  the 
shame  may  lie  at  his  own  door.  One  great 
object  is  to  heal  those  internal  dissensions  for  the 
future,  without  exacting  too  rigorous  an  account  of 
the  past.  Prince  Mavrocordato  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  whoever  is  disposed  to  act  fairly  will  be 
fairly  dealt  with,  l  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Sis- 
seni,  but  not  a  deal  of  good;  however,  I  never  judge 
from  report,  particularly  in  a  revolution.  Person- 
ally, I  am  rather  obliged  to  him,  for  he  has  been 
very  hospitable  to  all  friends  of  mine  who  have 
passed  through  his  district.  You  may  therefore 
assure  him  that  any  overture  for  the  advantage  of 
Greece  and  its  internal  pacification  will  be  readily  'will 
and  sincerely  met  here.  I  hardly  think  that  he  * 
would  have  ventured  a  deceitful  proposition  to  me 
through  you,  because  he  must  be  sure  that  in  such 
a  case  it  would  eventually  be  exposed.  At  any 
rate,  the  healing  of  these  dissensions  is  so  impor- 
tant a  point,  that  something  must  be  risked  to  ob- 
tain it.^ 


LETTER  DCXXIV. 


TO  MR.  BAKFP 


"  Enclosed  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Parrnea's  letter, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  assure  him  from  me,  that  I 
have  done  and  am  doing  all  I  can  to  reunite  the 
Greek*  with  the  Greeks. 

*•  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  offer  of  your 
country-house  (as  for  all  kindness)  in  case  that  my 
health  should  require  my  removal;  but  I  cannot 
quit  Greece  while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of 
anv  (even  supposed)  utility : — there  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can  stand  at  all, 
1  must  stand  by  the  cause.  When  I  sav  this,  I  am 
-  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
sensions, and  defects  of  the  Greeks  themselves; 
but  allowance  must  be  made  for  them  by  all  reason- 
able people. 

"  My  chief,  indeed  nine-tenths  of  my  expenses 
here  are  solely  in  advances  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks,  and  objects  connected  with  their  independ- 
ence." 


LETTTER  DCXXV. 


TO  •&.  PAJUIUCA. 


w,  la 


"Sin, 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  answering  your  letter.  My 
first  wish  has  always  been  to  bring  the  Greeks  to 
agree  among  themselves.  I  came  here  by  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Greek  Government,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  abandon  Roumeali  foV  the  Pelopon- 
nesus until  that  Government  shall  desire  it ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  this  part  is  exposed  in  a  greater  de- 
gree to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  if  my  presence 
can  really  be  of  any  assistance  in  uniting  two  or 
more  parties,  I  am  ready  to  go  any  where,  either  as 
a  mediator,  or,  if  necessary,  as  a  hostage.  In  these 
affairs,  I  have  neither  private  views,  nor  private  dis- 
like of  any  individual,  but  the  sincere  wish  of 
deserving  the  name  of  the  friend  of  your  country, 
and  of  her  patriots. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &o." 


•  ThU  Simml,  who  tu  the  CfapiMno  of  the  rich  dietfkt  about  OartouoJ, 
«nd  had,  for  eon.0  tlrnc,  held  out  agnliMt  the  fenenl  government,  wm  now, 
m  apfMMii  by  the  »U»*  •  letirr,  moklnf  overturn,  through  M.  JferiT,  of  adhe- 
ekm.  A*  •  proof  of  hie  ancei-itv,  it  wu  required  by  Lord  Bttco  that  he 
»  Unhand*  of  ibefwernmcnt  tin  foitrcn  of  Chaieiia.-- 


LBTTER  DCXXYL 


TO  SOU  OKABXn  HAKOOCX. 


"8IB, 

"I  sent  by  Mr.  «T.  M.  Hodges  a  till  drawn  « 
Signer  C.  Jerostatti  for  three  nundrei  and  eighty- 
six  pounds,  on  account  of  the  Hon.  the  Greek  cod* 
mittee,  for  carrying  on  the  service  at  this  place 
But  Count  Delladecima  sent  no  more  than  tu* 
hundred  dollars  until  he  should  receive  instruction 
from  C.  Jerostatti.  Therefore  I  am  obliged  to  ad- 
vance that  sum  to  prevent  a  positive  stop  bang 
put  to  the  laboratory  service  at  this  place,  &c.  U 

"  I  beg  you  will  mention  this  business  to  Cou&t 
Delladecima,  who  has  the  draft  and  every  accomt, 
and  that  Mr.  Barff,  in  conjunction  with  yourself, 
will  endeavor  to  arrange  this  money  account,  aad, 
when  received  forward  tae  name  to  MissolooghL 
"  I  am,  air,  yours  verj  truly. 

"  So  far  is  written  by  Captain  Parry ;  bot  I  w 
that  I  must  continue  the  letter  myself.  I  under- 
stand little  or  nothing  of  the  business,  saving  aad 
exeept  that,  like  most  of  the  present  affairs  here,  it 
will  be  at  a  stand-still  if  moneys  be  not  sdraued, 
and  there  are  few  here  so  disposed ;  so  that  I  nut 
take  the  chance  as  usual 

"  Tou  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  Dellade- 
cima  and  Jerostatti,  and  remit  the  ram,  that  we 
may  have  some  quiet;  for  the  committee  ban 
somehow  embroiled  their  matters,  or  chosen  Greek 
correspondents  more  Grecian  than  ever  the  Grab 
are  wont  to  be.  •'  Yours  ever, 

"  P.  S.  A  thousand  thanks  to  Muir  for  his  eai 
flower,  the  finest  I  ever  saw  or  tasted,  and  1  before, 
the  largest  that  ever  grew  out  of  Paradise  or  Scot- 
land. I  have  written  to  quiet  Dr.  Kennedy  aboat 
the  newspaper,  (with  which  I  have  nothing  to  dots 
a  writer,  please  to  recollect  and  say.)  1  told  the 
fools  of  conductors  that  their  motto  would  play  the 
devil ;  but,  like  all  mountebanks,  they  persist*. 
Oamba,  who  is  anv  thing  but  lucky,  had  somethinf 
to  do  with  it ;  ana,  as  usual,  the  moment  he  had, 
matters  went  wrong.  It  will  be  better,  perhaps,* 
time.  But  I  write  in  haate,  and  have  only  ma*  to 
say,  before  the  boat  sails,  that  I  am  ever 

7  "Tows, 

"H.Bs. 

"  P.  S.  Mr.  Findlay  is  here,  and  has  neem** 
money.*1 


LETTER  DCXXYH. 


TO  DE.  ranf&DY. 


"Dbab  Sir, 

<<Tou  could  not  disapprove  of  the  motto  to  At 
Telegraph  more  than  I  did,  and  do ;  but  this  » the 
land  of  liberty,  where  most  people  do  as  they  pfe*** 
and  few  as  they  ought.  .    . 

"  I  have  not  written,  nor  am  inclined  to  *n^»^ 
that  or  any  other  paper,  but  have  suggested  w 
them,  over  and  over,  a  change  of  the  motto  art 
style.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  tan 
out  either  an  irreligious  or  a  levelling  pabkeaiaj 
and  they  promise  due  respect  to  both  churches  m 
things,  t.  e.  the  editors  do.  . , 

"  If  Bambas  would  write  for  the  Greek  Chrome, 
he  might  have  his  his  own  price  for  articles. 

"  There  is  a  slight  demur  about  Hato'i  ye«$t 
her  mother  wishing  to  go  with  her,  which  is  qo* 
natural,  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  refute  it;  * 
even  Mahomet  made  a  law,  that  in  the  divis*?* 
captives,  the  child  should  never  be  separated  ^ 
the  mother.  But  this  may  make  a  difference  *£ 
arrangement,  although  the  poor  woman  (who  ■*> 
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tost  half  her  family  in  the  war)  is,  aa  I  said,  of  good 
character,  and  of  mature  age,  so  aa  to  render  her 
respectability  not  liable  to  suspicion.  She  has 
heard,  it  seems,  from  Preresa,  that  her  husband  is 
no  longer  there.  I  have  consigned  your  Bibles  to 
Dr.  Meyer ;  and  I  hope  that  the  said  Doctor  may 
justify  your  confidence ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  keep 
an  eye  upon  him.  You  may  depend  upon  my  giving 
the  society  as  fair  play  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself 
would :  and  any  other  commisssion  for  the  good  of 
Greece  will  meet  with  the  same  attention  on  my  part. 

«« I  am  trying,  with  some  hope  of  eventual  suc- 
cess; to  reunite  the  Greeks,  especially  as  the  Turks 
are  expected  in  force,  and  that  shortly.  We  must 
meet  them  aa  we  may,  and  fight  it  out  as  we  can. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  school  prospers,  and 
I  assure  you  that  your  good  wishes  are  reciprocal. 
The  weather  is  so  much  finer,  that  I  get  a  good  deal 
of  moderate  exercise  in  boats  and  on  horseback, 
and  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  my  health  is  not 
worse  than  when  you  kindly  wrote  to  me.  Dr. 
Bruno  can  tell  you  that  I  adhere  to  your  regimen, 
and  more,  for  I  do  not  eat  any  meat,  even  fish. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  The  mechanics  (six  in  number)  were  all 
pretty  much  of  the  same  mind.  Brownbill  was  but 
one.  Perhaps  they  are  less  to  blame  than  is  imag- 
ined, since  Colonel  Stanhope  is  said  to  have  told 
them,  'that  he  could  not  positively  say  their  lives 
were  safe.*  I  should  like  to  know  where  our  life  is 
safe,  either  here  or  any  where  else  ?  With  regard 
to  a  place  of  safety,  at  least  such  hermetically- 
sealea  safety  as  these  persons  appeared  to  desider- 
ate, it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Greece,  at  any  rate  ;  but 
Missolonghi  was  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
they  would  be  useful,  and  their  risk  was  no  greater 
than  that  of  others." 


LETTER  DCXXVIII. 

TO  COLONBL  STANHOPE. 

"  MhMbmghi,  March  IS,  1834. 

"Mt  Dsab  Stanhope, 

"  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  myself  will  go  to  Sa- 
lon a  to  meet  Ulysses,  and  you  may  be  very  sure 
that  P.  M.  will  accept  any  proposition  for  the  advan- 
tage of  Greece.  Parry  is  to  answer  for  himself  on 
his  own  articles ;  if  I  were  to  interfere  with  him,  it 
would  only  stop  the  whole  progress  of  his  exertion, 
and  he  is  really  doing  all  that  can  be  done  without 
more  aid  from  the  government. 

•«  What  can  be  spared  will  be  sent ;  but  I  refer 
you  to  Captain  Humphries'*  report,  and  to  Count 
Gambsfs  letter  for  details  upon  all  subjects. 

"In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon,  and  deferring 
xiach  that  will  be  to  be  said  till  then, 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

•*  P.  S.  Your  two  letters  (to  me)  are  sent  to  Mr. 
BarfF,  as  you  desire.  Pray  remember  me  particu- 
larly to  Treawnev,  whom  I  shall  be  very  much 
pleased  to  see  again." 


LETTER  DCXXIX. 

TO  MR.  BAJLFF. 

"  March  18. 

*'  As  Count  Mercati  is  under  some  apprehensions 
of  a  direct  answer  to  him  personally  on  Greek  affairs, 
I  reply  (as  you  authorized4  me)  to  you,  who  will  have 
the  goodness  to  communicate  to  nim  the  enclosed. 
It  is  the  joint  answer  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  and 
of  myself,  to  Signor  Georgio  Sisseni's  propositions. 
You  may  also  add,  both  to  him  and  to  Parruca,  that 
I  am  perfectly  sincere  in  desiring  the  most  amicable 
termination  of  their  internal  dissensions,  and  that 
I  believe  P.  Mavrocordato  to  be  so  also,  otherwise  I 
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would  not  act  with  him,  or  any  other,  whether  na- 
tive or  foreigner. 

"  If  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Zante,  or,  if  he  is  not,  if 
Signor  Tricupi  is  there,  you  would  oblige  me  by 
presenting  my  respects  to  one  or  both,  and  by  telling 
them,  that  from  the  very  first  I  foretold  to  Colonel 
Stanhope  and  to  P.  Mavrocordato,  that  a  Greek 
newspaper  (or  indeed  any  other)  in  the  present  state 
of  Greece  might  and  probably  would  tend  to  much 
mischief  and  misconstruction,  unless  under  some 
restrictions,  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  either,  as  a  writer  or  otherwise,  except  as  a  pe- 
cuniary contributor  to  their  support  on  the  outset, 
which  I  could  not  refuse  to  the  earnest  request  of 
the  projectors.  Col.  Stanhope  and  myself  had  con- 
siderable  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
(what  will  appear  laughable  enough)  to  such  a  de- 

free  that  he  charged  me  with  despotic  principles,  and 
Aim  with  ultra-radicalism. 

"  Dr.  ♦  ♦,  the  editor,  with  his  unrestrained  free 
dom  of  the  press,  and  who  has  the  freedom  to  exer- 
cise an  unlimited  discretion,  —  not  allowing  any 
article  but  his  own  and  those  like  them  to  appear,— 
and  in  declaiming  against  restrictions,  cuts,  carves, 
and  restricts  (as  they  tell  me),  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure.  He  is  the  author  of  an  article  against 
monarchy,  of  which  he  may  have  the  advantage  and 
fame — but  they  (the  editors)  will  get  themselves  into 
a  scrape,  if  they  do  not  take  care. 

'•  Of  all  petty  tyrants,  he  is  one  of  the  pettiest, 
as  are  most  demagogues,  that  ever  I  knew.  He  is 
a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  a  Greek  by  assumption,  having 
married  a  wife,  and  changed  his  religion. 

"  1  shall  be  very  glad,  and  am  extremely  anxious 
for  some  favorable  result  to  the  recent  pacific  over- 
tures of  the  contending  parties  in  the  Peloponneee." 


LETTER   DCXXX. 

TO  MB.   BARFF. 

"March  M. 

11  If  the  Greek  deputies  (as  seems  probable)  have 
obtained  the  loan,  the  sums  I  have  advancea  mar 
perhaps  be  repaid ;  but  it  would  make  no  great  dif- 
ference, as  I  should  still  spend  that  in  the  cause,  and 
more  to  boot — though  I  should  hope  to  better  pur- 
pose than  paying  off  arrears  of  fleets  that  sail  away, 
and  Suliotes  that  won't  march,  which,  they  say. 
what  has  hitherto  been  advanced  has  been  employed 
in.  But  that  was  not  my  affair,  but  of  those  who 
had  the  disposal  of  affairs,  and  I  could  not  decently 
say  to  them, '  You  shall  do  so  and  so,  because,  &c, 

"  In  a  few  days,  P.  Mavrocordato  and  myself,  with, 
a  considerable  escort,  intend  to  proceed  to  Salona  at 
the  request  of  Ulysses  and  the  chiefs  of  Eastern 
Greece,  and  take  measures  offensive  and  defensive 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mavrocordato  is  almost 
recalled  by  the  new  government  to  the  Morea  (to 
take  the  lead,  I  rather  think),  and  they  have  written 
to  propose  to  me,  to  go  either  to  the  Morea  with 
him,  or  to  take  the  general  direction  of  affairs  in 
this  quarter — with  General  Londo,  and  any  other  I 
may  choose,  to  form  a  council.  A.  Londo  is  my  old 
friend  and  acquaintance  since  we  were  lads  in 
Greece  together.     It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 

rsitive  answer  till  the  8alona  meeting  is  over,*  but 
am  willing  to  serve  them  in  any  capacity  they 
please,  either  commanding  or  commanded— it  is 
much  the  same  to  me,  as  long  as  I  can  be  of  any 
presumed  use  to  them. 

"Excuse  haste;  it  is  late,  and  I  have  been  sev- 
eral hours  on  horseback  in  a  country  so  miry  after 


*  To  thb  oSit  of  the  Government  to  appoint  hhn  Gorernor'Oeneral  ef 
Greece,  (that  to,  of  the  enrranchhvd  part  of  the  Continent,  whh  Uwexcepdoa 
of  the  Mora*  ami  tba  ialaads.)  bit  answer  waa,  that  "  hi  vtffc  trat  gofaif  la 
SaJooa,  and  that  aftmrard  be  wookl  be  at  their  command* ;  that  he  eoold 
hare  no  ctifncoJtv  in  accepting;  any  ofVoe,  provided  he  cook!  penuade  htraeatf 
that  aaj  food  would  moult  from  *."— Afeer*. 
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the  rains,  that  erery  hundred  yards  brings  yon  to  a 
ditch,  of  whose  depth,  width,  color,  and  contents, 
both  my  horses  and  their  riders  have  brought  away 
many  tokens." 


LETTER  DCXXXI. 

TO  MB.   BAJLFF. 

"MuchS. 

"Since  your  intelligence  with  regard  to  the 
Greek  loan,  P.  Mavrocordato  has  shown  to  me  an 
extract  from  some  correspondence  of  his,  by  which 
it  would  appear  that  three  commissioners  are  to 
be  named  to  see  that  the  amount  is  placed  in  proper 
hands  for  the  service  of  the  country,  and  that  my 
name  is  among  the  number.  Of  this,  however,  we 
hare  as  yet  only  the  report. 

"This  commission  is  apparently  named  by  the 
committee  or  the  contracting  parties  in  England. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  commission  will  be 
necessary,  out  the  office  will  be  both  delicate  and 
difficult.  The  weather,  which  has  lately  been  equi- 
noctial, has  flooded  the  country,  and  will  probably 
retard  our  proceeding  to  Salona  for  some  a  ays,  till 
the  road  becomes  more  practicable. 

"  You  were  already  apprized  that  P.  Mavrocordato 
and  myself  had  been  invited  to  a  conference  by 
Ulysses  and  the  chiefs  of  Eastern  Greece.  I  hear 
(and  am  indeed  consulted  on  the  subject)  that  in 
case  the  remittance  of  the  first  advance  of  the  loan 
should  not  arrive  immediately,  the  Greek  General 
Government  mean  to  try  to  raise  some  thousand 
dollars  in  the  islands  in  the  interim,  to  be  repaid 
from  the  earliest  instalments  on  their  arrival.  What 
prospect  of  success  they  may  have,  or  on  what  con- 
ditions, yon  can  tell  better  than  me :  I  suppose,  if 
the  loan  be  confirmed,  something  might  be  done  by 
them,  but  subject  of  course  to  the  usual  terms. 
Tou  can  let  them  and  me  know  your  own  opinion. 
There  is  an  imperious  necessity  for  some  national 
fund,  and  that  speedily,  otherwise  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  The  auxiliary  corps  of  about  two  hundred 
men  paid  by  me,  are,  I  believe,  the  sole  regularly 
and  properly  furnished  with  the  money,  due  to  them 
weekly,  ana  the  officers  monthly.  It  is  true  that 
the  Greek  government  gives  their  rations,  but  we 
have  had  three  mutinies,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  bread,  which  neither  native  nor  stranger  could 
masticate  (nor  dogs  either),  and  there  is  still  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them  even  provisions  of  any 
kind. 

"  There  is  a  dissension  among  the  Germans  about 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  their  committee,  and 
an  examination  among  themselves  instituted.  What 
the  result  may  be,  cannot  be  anticipated,  except 
that  it  will  end  in  a  row,  of  course,  as  usual. 

44  The  English  are  all  very  amicable,  as  far  as  I 
know ;  we  get  on  too  with  the  Greeks  very  tolerably, 
always  making  allowance  for  circumstances;  ana 
we  have  no  quarrels  with  the  foreigners." 


LETTER  DCXXXII. 


first  time  that  you  had  placed  them  in  similar  ds» 
cumstances.  Neither  Sir.  Hesketh  nor  in}  self 
could  imagine  that  you  were  in  bed,  as  we  had  been 
assured  of  the  contrary,  and  certainly  such  a  situa- 
tion was  not  contemplated.  But  Mr.  Hesketh  had 
positive  orders  to  conduct  you  from  your  quarters  to 
those  of  the  Artillery  Brigade,  at  the  same  time 
being  desired  to  use  no  violence,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  was  had  recourse  to.  This  measure  was 
adopted,  because  your  landlord  assured  me  when  I 
proposed  to  put  off  the  inquiry  until  the  next  day, 
that  he  could  not  return  to  his  house  without  a 
guard  for  his  protection,  and  that  he  had  left  his 
wife,  and  daughter,  and  family  in  the  greatest  alarm, 
and  on  that  account  putting  them  under  our  imme- 
diate protection.  The  case  admitted  of  no  delay. 
As  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hesketh  exceeded  his 
orders,  I  cannot  take  any  measures  to  punish  him, 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  examine  minutely  into 
his  conduct.  You  ought  to  recollect  that  entering 
into  his  Auxiliary  Greek  corps  now  under  my  orders, 
at  your  own  sole  request  and  positive  desire,  yon 
incurred  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
country  as  well  as  those  of  the  service. 

14 1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  &e., 

"  Noel  Brmox.' 


LETTER  DCXXXIII. 

TO  MR.   BARTF. 

There  is  a  quarrel,  not  yet  settled,  between  tbe 
citizens  and  some  of  CariascachTs  people,  vhieh 
has  already  produced  some  blows.  I  keep  my  peo 
pie  quite  neutral ;  but  have  ordered  them  to  be  aa 
their  guard. 

"  Some  days  ago  we  had  an  Italian  private  soldier 
drummed  out  for  thieving.  The  German  officers 
wanted  to  flog  him ;  but  I  flatly  refused  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  stick  or  whip,  ana  delivered  him  over 
to  the  police.  Since  then  a  Prussian  officer  rioted 
in  his  lodgings ;  and  I  put  him  under  arrest,  ac- 
cording to  the  order.  This,  it  appears,  did  not 
please  his  German  confederation :  but  I  stack  by 
my  text;  and  have  given  them  plainly  to  under- 
stand, that  those  who  do  not  choose  to  be  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  service,  may  retire; 
but  that  in  all  that  I  have  to  do,  I  will  sec  th«a 
obeyed  by  foreigner  or  native. 

"  I  wish  something  was  heard  of  the  arrival  °< 
part  of  the  loan,  for  there  is  a  plentiful  dearth  & 
every  thing  at  present." 


LETTER  DCXXXIV. 


TO  •    •    ♦    ♦    ♦  ,  A  PRUSSIAN  OFFICER. 

MApdlt,10C 

"tat, 

"  I  hare  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  this 
day.  In  consequence  of  an  urgent,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, a  well-founded  complaint  made  to  me 
yesterday  evening,  I  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Hesketh,* 
to  proceed  to  your  quarters  with  the  soldiers  of  his 
guard,  and  to  remove  you  from  your  house  to  the 
seraglio,  because  the  owner  of  your  house  declared 
himself  and  his  family  to  be  in  immediate  danger 
from  your  conduct,  and  added  that  it  was  not  the 


TO  MR.  BAJLFF. 


"  Since  I  wrote,  we  have  had 

ith  the  cdtiicne  and  Cariaseacl 

are  under  arms,  our  boys  and  alL 


tumult  kert 
andtU 


with  the  cdtiicne  and  Cariaseachi's  people, 

Theynea 
on  me  and  fifty  of  my  lads,*  by  mistake,  as  we 


hey  nearly  foed 

v , ,    _rf ake,  aswe*«« 

taking  our  usual  excursion  into  the  country.  X°* 
day  matters  are  settled,  or  subsiding ;  but  about  «a 
hour  ago,  the  father-in-law  of  the  landlord  oi  t* 
house  where  I  am  lodged  (one  of  the  prinuta  tsi 
said  landlord  is)  was  arrested  for  high-treasos. 

«■  They  are  in  condlaTe  still  with  MaTrocort»»: 
and  we  have  a  number  of  new  faces  from  th#  *3» 
come  to  assist,  they  say.  Gun-boats  and  batten* 
all  ready,  Ac. 

"  The  row  has  had  one  good  effect— it  hat  pm 
them  on  the  alert.  What  is  to  become  of  the  <***«• 
in-law,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  what  he  has  dost*  ei 
actly;  bat 

*  ThatvjSMi 
To  *  raj; 


*  A  — ff  jSy  ■«*!■,* Mj  imS 
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i  the  man  in  Bluebeard  says  and  sings.  I  wrote  to 
>u  upon  matters  at  length,  some  days  ago ;  the 
tter,  or  letters,  you  will  receive  with  this.  We  are 
ssirous  to  hear  more  of  the  loan ;  and  it  is  some 
me  since  I  have  had  any  letters  (at  least  of  an  in- 
vesting description)  from  England,  excepting  one 
T  4th  Feb.,  from  Bowring  (of  no  great  import- 
ace).  My  latest  dates  are  of  9"*  or  of  the  6th 
)**■  four  months  exactly.  1  hope  you  get  on  well 
i  the  islands :  here  most  of  us  are,  or  nave  been, 
iore  or  less  indisposed,  natives  as  well  as  foreign- 


LETTEE  DCXXXV. 

TO  JUL  BARF*. 


April  T. 


"  The  Greeks  here  of  the  government  have  been 
>ring  me  for  more  money.    As  I  have  the  brigade 


to  maintain,  and  the  campaign  is  apparently  now  to 
open,  and  as  I  have  already  spent  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  three  months  upon  them  in  one  way  or 
other,  and  more  especially  as  their  public  loan  has 
succeeded,  so  that  they  ought  not  to  draw  from  indi- 
viduals at  that  rate,  I  have  given  them  a  refusal, 
and— as  they  would  not  take  that,— another  refusal 
in  terms  of  considerable  sincerity. 

"  They  wish  now  to  try  in  the  islands  for  a  few 
thousand  dollars  on  the  ensuing  loan.  If  you  can 
serve  them,  perhaps  you  will,  (in  the  way  of  inforn 
mation,  at  any  rate,)  and  I  will  see  that  you  have 
fair  play,  but  still  I  do  not  advise  you,  except  to  act 
as  you  please.  Almost  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  arrival,  and  the  speedy  arrival,  of  a  portion  of 
the  loan  to  keep  peace  among  themselves.  If  they 
can  but  have  sense  to  do  this,  I  think  that  they  wiL 
be  a  match  and  better  for  any  force  that  can  be 
brought  against  them  for  the  present.  We  are  all 
doing  as  well  as  we  can." 


EXTRACTS   FROM   A  JOURNAL, 


BEGUN    NOVEMBER   14,   1813. 


'•  Ip  this  had  been  began  ten  years  ago,  and  faith- 

iUv  kept ! ! !— heigho !  there  are  too  many  things  I 

ish  never  to  have  remembered,  as  it  is.    Well, — I 

ive  had  my  share  of  what  are  called  the  pleasures 

'  this  life,  and  I  have  seen  more  of  the  European 

id  Asiatic  world  than  I  have  made  a  good  use  of. 

hey  say  *  virtue  is  its  own  reward,' — it  certainly 

lould  be  paid  well  for  its  trouble.    At  five-and- 

renty,  when  the  better  part  of  life  is  over,  one 

iould  be  something; — and  what  am  I  ?  nothing  but 

e-and-twenty-  -and  the  odd  months.    What  nave 

seen  ?  the  same  man  all  over  the  world, — ay,  and 

>man  too.    Give  me  a  Mussulman  who  never  asks 

testions,  and  a  she  of  the  same  race  who  saves 

e  the  trouble  of  putting  them.    But  for  this  same 

ague — yellow-fever— and  Newstead  delay,  I  should 

ve  been  by  this  time  a  second  time  close  to  the 

nine.     If  I  can  overcome  the  last,  I  don't  so 

ich  mind  your  pestilence ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 

ring  shall  see  me  there, — provided  I  neither  marry 

fseif  nor  unmarry  any  one  else  in  the  interval.    I 

sh  one  was— I  don't  know  what  I  wish.    It  is  odd 

lever  set  mvself  seriously  to  wishing  without  at- 

ining  it — ana  repenting.    I  begin  to  believe  with 

t  good  old  Magi,  that  one  should  only  pray  for 

e  nation,  and  not  for  the  individual ; — but,  on  my 

suciple,  this  would  not  be  very  patriotic. 

'*  No  more  reflections.— Let  me  see— last  night  I 

Ished  '  Zuleika,'*  my  second  Turkish  Tale,     I 

lieve  the  composition  of  it  kept  me  alive— for  it 

t  written  to  drive  my  thoughts  from  the  recollec- 

n  of— 

*  Dear,  Mtrad  bum,  nrt « 


rating  a  romance,  or  rather  a  tale,  in  prose;— tat 
what  romance  could  equal  the  events- 


least,  even  here,  my  hand  would  tremble  to  write 

This  afternoon  I  nave  burned  the  scenes  of  my 

nmeneed  comedy.    I  have  some  idea  of  expecto- 


>  ThaMteof  Abj*a. 


"  To-day  Henry  Byron  called  on  me  with  my  little 

>usin  Eliza.     She  will  grow  up  a  beauty  and  a 

plague ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  the  prettiest 


cousin  Eliza.  She  will  grow  up  a  beauty  and  a 
dague ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  the  prettiest 
child !  dark  eyes  and  eyelashes,  black  and  long  as 


the  wing  of  a  raven.  I  think  she  is  prettier  even 
than  my  niece,  Oeorgiana, — yet  I  don't  like  to  think 
so  neither ;  and,  though  older,  she  is  not  so  clever. 

"Dallas  called  before  I  was  up,  so  we  did  not 
meet.  Lewis,  too— who  seems  out  of  humor  with 
every  thing.  What  can  %e  the  matter  ?  he  is  not 
married— has  he  lost  his  own  mistress,  or  any  other 
person's  wife  ?  Hodgson,  too,  came.  He  is  going 
to  be  married,  and  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  will 
be  the  happier.  He  has  talent,  cheerfulness,  every 
thing  that  can  make  him  a  pleasing  companion; 
and  his  intended  is  handsome  and  young,  and  all 
that.  But  I  never  see  any  one  much  improved  by 
matrimony.  All  ray  coupled  contemporaries  are 
bald  and  discontented.  W.  and  S.  have  both  lost 
their  hair  and  good-humor ;  and  the  last  of  the  two 
had  a  good  deal  to  lose.  But  it  don't  much  signify 
what  falls  off  a.  man's  temples  in  that  state. 

"  Mem.  1  must  get  a  toy  to-morrow  for  Eliza, 
and  send  the  device  for  the  seals  of  myself  and  *  * 
♦  •  ♦.  Mem.  too,  to  call  on  the  Stael  and  Ladv 
Holland  to-morrow,  and  on  *  •,  who  has  advised 
me  (without  seeing  it,  by-the-by)  not  to  publish 
'Zuleika;'  I  believe  he  is  right,  but  experience 
might  hare  taught  him  that  not  to  print  wphyi- 
eauy  impossible.  No  one  has  seen  it  but  Hodgson 
and  Mr.  Gifford.  I  never  in  my  life  read  a  compo- 
sition, save  to  Hodgson,  as  he  pays  me  in  kind.  It 
k  a  horrible  thing  to  do  too  frequently :— better  print, 
and  they  who  like  may  read,  and,  if  they  don't  like* 
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yon  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
bare,  at  least,  purchased  the  right  of  saying  so. 

"  I  hare  declined  presenting  the  Debtor's  Peti- 
tion, being  sick  of  parliamentary  mummeries.  I 
have  spoken  thrice ;  out  I  doubt  my  ever  becoming 
an  orator.  My  first  was  liked ;  the,  second  and  third 
—I  don't  know  whether  they  succeeded  or  not.  I 
hare  never  yet  set  to  it  eon  amove;  one  must  have 
some  excuse  to  oneself  for  laziness,  or  inability,  or 
both,  and  this  is  mine.    *  Company,  villanous  com- 

Eny,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me;' — and  then,  I 
ve    « drunk   medicines,'    not  to  make  me  love 
others,  but  certainly  enough  to  hate  myself. 

"  Two  nights  ago,  I  saw  the  tigers  sup  at  Exeter 
'Change.  Except  Veli  Pacha's  lion  in  the  Morea, 
--who  followed  the  Arab  keeper  like  a  dog,— the 
fondness  of  the  hysena  for  her  keeper  amused  me 
most.  Such  a  conversazione!  There  was  a  *  hip- 
popotamus,' like  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  face ;  and 
the  *  Ursine  Sloth '  hath  the  very  voice  and  manner 
of  my  valet— but  the  tiger  talked  too  much.  The 
elephant  took  and  gave  me  my  money  again— took 
off  my  hat— opened  a  door—trunked  a  whip — and 
behaved  so  well,  that  I  wish  he  was  mv  butler.  The 
handsomest  animal  on  earth  is  one  of  the  panthers ; 
but  the  poor  antelopes  were  dead.  I  should  hate  to 
see  one  here : — the  sight  of  the  camel  made  me  pine 
again  for  Asia  Minor.    '  Oh  quando  te  aspiciam  ?  * 


"  Went  last  night  with  Lewis  to  see  the  first  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  was  admirably  got  up, 
and  well  acted— a  salad  of  Shakspeare  and  Dry  den. 
Cleopatra  strikes  me  as  the  epitome  of  her  sex — 
fond,  lively,  sad,  tender,  teasing,  humble,  haughty, 
beautiful,  the  devil !— coquettish  to  the  last,  as  well 
with  the  'asp'  as  with  Antony.  After  doing  all 
she  can  to  persuade  him  that— but  why  do  they 
abuse  him  for  cutting  off  that  poltroon  Cicero's 
head  ?  Did  not  Tully  tell  Brutus  it  was  a  pity  to 
have  spared  Antony?  and  did  he  not  speak  the 
Philippics?  and  are  not  'words  things?1  and  such 
'words'  very  pestilent  'thing*'  too?  If  he  had 
had  a  hundred  heads,  they  deserved  (from  Antony) 
a  rostrum  (his  was  stuck  up  there)  a-piece — though, 
after  all,  he  might  have  as  well  have  pardoned  him, 
for  the  credit  of  the  thing.  But  to  resume — Cleopa- 
tra, after  securing  him,  says,  *  yet  go '— '  it  is  vour 
interest,*  &c. ;  how  like  the  sex !  and  the  questions 
about  Octavia— it  is  woman  all  over. 

•«  To-day  received  Lord  Jersey's  invitation  to  Mid- 
dleton— to  travel  sixty  miles  to  meet  Madame  de 
Start  !  I  once  travelled  three  thousand  to  get 
among  silent  people  j  and  this  same  lady  writes 
octavos  and  talks  folios.  I  have  read  her  books — 
like  most  of  them,  and  delight  in  the  last :  bo  I 
won't  hear  it,  as  well  as  read.  ••••••• 

"  Read  Burns  to-day.  What  would  he  have  been, 
if  a  patrician  ?  We  should  have  had  more  polish — 
less  force— just  as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality 
—«  divorce  and  a  duel  or  two,  the  which  had  he 
survived,  as  his  potations  must  have  been  less  spir- 
ituous, he  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Sheridan, 
md  outlived  as  much  as  poor  Brinslev.  What  a 
wreck  is  that  man !  and  all  from  bad  pilofage ;  for 
no  one  had  ever  better  gales,  though  now  and  then 
a  little  to  squally.  Poor  dear  Sherry !  I  shall  never 
forget  the  flay  he,  and  Rogers,  and  Moore,  and  I 
passed  together ;  when  he  talked,  and  we  listened, 
without  one  yawn,  from  six  till  one  in  the  morning. 

"  Got  my  seals  •  •••••>.    Have  again  forgot  a 

plaything  for  my  petite  coueine  Eliza ;  but  I  must 
send  for  it  to-morrow.  I  hone  Harry  will  bring  her 
to  me.  I  sent  Lord  Holland  the  proofs  of  the  last 
•Giaour,'  and  the  'Bride  of  Abydos.'  He  won't 
like  the  latter,  and  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  long. 
It  was  written  in  four  nights  to  distract  my  dreams 
from  •  *.    Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never  been  com- 

r>sed ;  and  had  I  not  done  something  at  that  time, 
must  have  gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart- 


bitter  diet!  Hodgson  likes  it  better  than  tta 
Giaour,  bat  nobody  else  will,— and  he  never  likes 
the  Fragment.  I  am  sure,  had  it  not  been  for  Mar 
ray,  that  would  never  have  been  published,  though 
the  circumstances  which  are  the  groundwork  nuke 
it    ♦    ♦    ♦    heigh-ho! 

"  To-night  I  saw  both  the  sisters  of  •  * ;  nxy 
God ;  the  youngest  so  like !  I  thought  I  should  have 
sprung  across  the  house,  and  am  so  glad  no  one  was 
with  me  in  Lady  Holland's  box.  I  Date  those  like- 
nessess — the  mock-bird,  but  not  the  nightingale— 
so  like  as  to  remind,  so  different  as  to  be  painful 
One  quarrels  equally  with  the  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  distinction. 

«35*.IT. 

"  No  letter  from  *  * ;  but  I  must  not  complain. 
The  respectable  Job  says,  '  Why  should  a  Uxvy 
man  complain  ? '  I  really  don't  know,  except  it  be 
that  a  dead  man  ean't;  and  he,  the  said  patriarch, 
did  complain,  nevertheless,  till  his  friends  were 
tired,  and  his  wife  recommended  that  pious  pro- 
logue, '  Curse— and  die ; '  the  only  time,  1  suppose, 
when  but  little  relief  is  to  be  found  in  swearing.  I 
have  had  a  most  kind  letter  from  Lord  HolUno.  on 
'  The  Bride  of  Abydos/  which  he  likes,  and  so  d<«w 
Lady  H.  This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from 
whom  I  don't  deserve  any  quarter.  Tet  I  did  thiak, 
at  the  time,  that  my  cause  of  enmity  proceeded  ton 
Holland  House,  and  am  glad  I  was  wrong,  and  vish 
I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  with  that  confounded 
satire,  of  which  I  would  suppress  even  the  memory; 
—but  people,  now  they  can't  get  it,  make  a  fuss.  I 
verily  believe,  out  of  contradiction. 

"George  Kllis  and  Murray  have  been  talking 
something  about  Scott  and  me,  George  pro  Scoto. 
—and  very  right  too.  If  they  want  to  depose  him, 
I  only  wish  they  would  not  set  me  up  as  a  competi- 
tor. Even  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather  be  the 
earl  of  Warwick  than  all  the  kings  he  ever  made! 
Jeffrey  and  Gifford  I  take  to  be  the  monarch-maker! 
in  poetry  and  prose.  The  British  Critic,  in  their 
Rokeby  Review,  have  presupposed  a  comparison, 
which  I  am  sure  my  friends  never  thought  of;  sad 
W.  Scott's  subjects  are  injudicious  in  descending 
to.  I  like  the  man— and  admire  his  works  to  what 
Mr.  Braham  calls  eniusymusy.  All  such  stuf  cap 
only  vex  him,  and  do  me  no  good.  Many  hate  hi* 
politics, — (I  hate  all  politics ;)  and,  here,  a  nua'i 
politics  are  like  the  Greek  sou/— an  «****•»,  besides 
God  knows  what  other  soul;  but  their  estimate  of 
the  two  generally  go  together. 

"  Harry  has  not  brought  ma  petite  eomsatt.  1 
want  us  to  go  to  the  play  together ;  she  has  been 
but  once.  Another  short  note  from  Jersey,  inri:* 
ing  Rogers  and  me  on  the  23d.  I  must  see  or 
agent  to  night  I  wonder  when  that  Newsteaa 
business  will  be  finished.  It  cost  me  more  tfcsa 
words  to  part  with  it— and  to  have  parted  with  it ' 
What  matters  it  what  I  do?  or  what  becomes  of 
me  ? — but  let  me  remember  Job's  saying,  and  cos- 
sole  myself  with  being  *  a  living  i 


it  fhrx& 


"  I  wish  I  could  settle  to  reading  again ;  my  life  is 
monotonous,  and  yet  desultory.  i  take  up  books, 
and  fling  them  down  again.  I  began  a  comedy  *si 
burned  it  because  the  scene  ran  into  reality  ,•  a  fe»ei 
for  the  same  reason.  In  rhyme,  I  can  keep  ntf* 
away  from  facts;    but  the  thought   always  roai 

through,  through .yes,  yes,  through.    I ***** 

had  a  letter  from  Lady  Melbourne,  the  i 
I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  the  cleverest  of  i 

"  Not  a  word  from  *  •.  Have  they  set  out  fro* 
•  *  ?  or  has  my  last  precious  epistle  fallen  into  tse 
lion's  jaws  ?  If  so— and  this  silence  looks  ssspt- 
cious— I  must  clap  on  'my  musty  morion'  *=■ 
4  hold  out  my  iron.'  I  am  out  of  practice,  bat  I 
won't  begin  again  at  Manton'a  now.  Besides  1 
would  not  return  his  shot  I  was  once  a  &■*•* 
wafer-splitter ;  but  then  the  bullies  of  society  sads 
it  necessary.  Sver  since  I  began  to  feel  that  I  sso 
a  bad  cause  to  support,  I  have  left  off  the  exeross. 

"  What  strange   tidings  from  that  An***  at 
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naxchy— Bonaparte !  Ever  since  I  defended  my 
ust  of  him  at  Harrow  against  the  rascally  time- 
ervers,  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1803,  ne  has 
een  a  *  Heros  de  Roman '  of  mine,  on  the  conti- 
ent;  I  don't  want  him  here.  But  I  don't  like 
hose  same  flights,  leaving  of  armies,  &c,  &c.  I 
m  sure  when  I  fought  for  his  bust  at  school,  I  did 
tot  think  he  would  run  away  from  himself.  But  I 
hould  not  wonder  if  he  banged  them  yet.  To  be 
eat  by  men  would  be  something ;  but  by  three  sta- 
id, legitimate-old-dynasty  boobies  of  regular-bred 
overeigns — O-hone-a-rie  J — O-hone-a-rie  I  It  must 
e,  as  Cobbet  says,  his  marriage  with  the  thick- 
ipped  and  thick-headed  Autrichienne  brood.  He 
tad  better  have  kept  to  her  who  was  kept  by  Barras. 

never  knew  any  good  to  come  of  your  young  wife, 
nd  legal  espousals,  to  any  but  your  *  sober-blooded 
»oy,'  who  '  eats  fish '  and  drinketh  *  no  sack.*  Had 
ie  not  the  whole  opera  ?  all  Paris  ?  all  France  ? 
Jut  a  mistress  is  just  as  perplexing— that  is,  one, — 
wo  or  more  are  manageable  by  division. 

•• 1  have  begun,  or  had  begun  a  song,  and  flung 
t  into  the  fire.  It  was  in  remembrance  of  Mary 
)uff,  my  first  of  flames,  before  most  people  begin  to 
•urn.  I  wonder  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
ae !  I  can  do  nothing,  and— fortunately  there  is 
tothing  to  do.  It  has  lately  been  in  my  power  to 
nake  two  persons  (and  their  connexions;  comforta- 
ile,  pro  tempore,  and  one  happy  ex  tempore, — I  re- 
oice  in  the  last  particularly  as  it  is  an  excellent 
nan.  I  wish  there  had  been  more  inconvenience 
.nd  less  gratification  to  my  self-love  in  it,  for  then 
here  had  been  more  merit.  We  are  all  selfish 
-and  I  believe,  ye  gods,  of  Epicurus !  I  believe 
n  Rochefoncault  above  men,  ana  in  Lucretius,  (not 
3usby*s  translation,)  about  yourselves.  Your  bard 
tas  made  you  very  nonchalant  and  blest ;  but  as  he 
tas  excused  «l  from  damnation,  I  don't  envy  you 
'our  blessedness  much — a  little,  to  be  sure.  I  re- 
aember  last  year,  •  *  said  to  me  at  •  •,  «  Have  we 
tot  passed  our  last  month  like  the  gods  of  Lucre- 
iusr*  And  so  we  had.  She  is  an  adept  in  the 
ext  of  the  original,  (which  I  like  too ;)  and  when 
hat  booby  Bus.  sent  nis  translating  prospectus,  she 
iubscribea.  But,  the  devil  prompting  him  to  add  a 
pecimen,  she  transmitted  him  a  subsequent  answer, 
aying,  that, '  after  perusing  it,  her  conscience  would 
tot  permit  her  to  allow  her  name  to  remain  on  the 
ist  of  subscribers.'  •  •  •  • 

•  •  Last  night,  at  Lord  Holland's 
-Mackintosh,  the  Ossulstones,  Puysegur,  &c, 
here— I  was  trying  to  recollect  a  quotation  (as  / 
hink)  of  Staers,  from  some  Teutonic  sophist  about 
xchitecture.  '  Architecture,'  says  this  Macoronica 
Tedcscho,  '  reminds  me  of  frozen  music'  It  is 
omewhere — but  where  ? — the  demon  of  perplexity 
oust  know  and  won't  tell.  I  asked  Moore,  and  he 
aid  it  was  not  in  her ;  but  P  r  said  it  must  be 
\en,  it  was  so  like.      •        •  •  • 

•  •  *  *  H.  laughed,  as  he 
ioes  at  all  <  De  l'Allemagne,'— in  which,  however,  I 
hink  he  goes  a  little  too  far.  B.,  I  hear,  contemns 
t  too.  But  there  are  fine  passages ;— and  after  all, 
rhat  is  a  work— any— or  every  work— but  a  desert 
rilh  fountains,  and,  perhaps,  a  grove  or  two,  every 
lay's  journey  r  To  be  sure,  in  Madame,  what  we 
ften  mistake,  and  '  pant  for,'  as  the  '  cooling 
tream,'  turns  out  to  be  the  ' mirage,*  (critice, 
erbiaffe ;)  but  we  do,  at  last,  get  to  something  like 
he  temple  of  Jove  Amnion,  and  then  the  waste 
re  have  passed  is  only  remembered  to  gladden  the 
ontrast. 

•  ••*•* 

"Called  on  C  •  *,  to  explain  •  ♦  •  •.  She  is 
err  beautiful,  to  my  taste,  at  least ;  for  on  coming 
tome  from  abroad,  1  recollect  being  unable  to  look 
t  any  woman  but  her— they  were  so  fair,  and  un- 
meaning, and  blonde.  The  darkness  and  regularity 
<f  her  features  reminded  me  of  my  '  Jannat  al 
Idon.'  But  this  impression  wore  off;  and  now  I 
t-\  look  at  a  fair  woman  without  longing  for  a 


Houri.     She  was  very  good-tempered,  and  every 
thing  was  explained. 

"To-day,  great  news, — 'the  Dutch  have  taken 
Holland,' — which,  I  suppose,  will  be  succeeded  by 
the  actual  explosion  of  the  Thames.  Five  provinces 
have  declared  for  young  Stadt,  and  there  will  be 
inundation,  conflagration,  constirpation,  conster- 
nation, and  every  sort  of  nation  ana  nations,  fight- 
ing away  up  to  their  knees,  in  the  damnable  quags 
of  this  will-o'-the-wisp  abode  of  Boors.  It  is  said* 
Bernadotte  is  among  them,  too ;  and,  as  Orange 
will  be  there  soon,  they  will  have  (Crown)  Prince 
Stork  and  King  Log  in  their  Loggery  at  the  same 
time.    Two  to  one  on  the  new  dynasty ! 

"  Mr.  Murray  has  offered  me  one  thousand  guineas 
for  the  '  Giaour '  and  the  '  Bride  of  Abvaos.'  I 
won't — it  is  too  much,  though  I  am  strongly  tempt- 
ed, merely  for  the  eay  of  it.  No  bad  price  for  a 
fortnight's  (a  week  each}  what  ?— the  gods  know- 
it  was  intended  to  be  called  poetry. 

'*  I  have  dined  regularly  to-day,  for  the  first  time 
since  Sunday  last — this  being  Sabbath,  too.  All  the 
rest,  tea  and  dry  biscuits— six  per  diem.  I  wish  to 
God  I  had  not  dined  now !  It  kills  me  with  heavi- 
ness, stupor,  and  horrible  dreams : — and  yet  it  was 
but  a  pint  of  bucellas  and  fish. — Meat  I  never  touch, 
— nor  much  vegetable  diet.  I  wish  I  were  in  the 
country,  to  take  exercise, — instead  of  being  obliged 
to  cool  by  abstinence,  in  lieu  of  it.  I  should  not  so 
much  mind  a  little  accession  of  flesh,— my  bones  can 
well  bear  it.  But  the  worst  is,  the  devil  always 
came  with  it, — till  I  starve  him  out, — and  I  will  not  - 
be  the  slave  of  any  appetite.  If  I  do  err,  it  shall 
be  my  heart,  at  least,  that  heralds  the  way.  Oh 
my  nead — how  it  aches  ! — the  horrors  of  diges- 
tion !  I  wonder  how  Bonaparte's  dinner  agrees  with 
him? 

"Mem.  I  must  write  to-morrow  to  'Master 
Shallow  who  owes  me  a  thousand  pounds,'  and 
seems,  in  his  letter  afraid  that  I  should  ask  him  for 
it ;— as  if  I  would !— I  don't  want  it  (just  now,  at 
least),  to  begin  with;  and  though  I  have  often 
wanted  that  sura,  I  never  asked  for  the  repayment 
of  10/.  in  my  life— from  a  friend.  His  bond  is  not 
due  this  year ;  and  I  told  him  when  it  was,  I  should 
not  enforce  it.  How  often  must  he  make  me  say 
the  same  thing  ? 

"  I  am  wrong — I  did  once  ask  •  •  •  to  repay  me. 
But  it  was  under  circumstances  that  excused  me  to 
him,  and  would  to  any  one.  I  took  no  interest,  nor 
required  security.  He  paid  me  soon — at  least,  his 
padre.  My  head !  I  believe  it  was  given  me  to  ache 
with.    Good  even. 

"Not.  22,1118. 

"  *  Orange  Boven !  *  So  the  bees  have  expelled 
the  bear  that  broke  open  their  hive.  Well,— if  we 
are  to  have  new  De  Witts  and  De  Ruyters,  God 
Bpeed  the  little  republic!  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Hague  and  the  village  of  Brock,  where  they 
have  such  primitive  habits.  Yet,  I  don't  know, 
— their  canals  would  cut  a  poor  figure  by  the  memo- 
ry of  the  Bosphorus ;  ana  the  Zuyder  Zee  look 
awkwardly  after  'Ak  Degnity.'  fco  matter,— the 
bluff  burghers,  puffing  freedom  out  of  their  short 
tobacco-pipes  might  be  worth  seeing ;  though  I  pre- 
fer a  cigar  or  a  hooka,  with  the  rose-leaf  mixed  with 
the  milder  herb  of  the  Levant.  I  don't  know  what 
liberty  means, — never  having  seen  it, — but  wealth 
is  power  all  over  the  world  ;  and  as  a  shilling  per- 
forms the  duty  of  a  pound  (besides  sun  and  sky  and 
beauty  for  co thing)  in  the  East, — that  is  the  coun- 
try. How  I  envy  Herodes  Atticus !— more  than 
Pomponius.  And  yet  a  little  tumult,  now  and  then, 
is  an  agreeable  quickener  of  sensation ;  such  as  a 
revolution,  a  battle,  or  an  aventure  of  any  lively 
description.  I  thmk  I  rather  would  have  been  Bon- 
neval,  Ripperda,  Alberoni,  Hayreddin,  or  Horuo 
Barbaroasa,  or  even  Wortley  Montague,  than  Ma- 
homet himself. 

"  Rogers  will  be  in  town  eoon !— the  23d  is  fixed 
for  our  Middleton  visit.     Shall  I  go  ?  umph  *.  -In 
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thie  island,  when  one  can't  ride  out  without  over- 
taking the  sea,  it  don't  much  matter  where  one 

goea. 

•  *  •  •  •  e 

"  I  remember  the  effect  of  the  Jirst  Edinburgh 
Review  on  me.  I  heard  of  it  six  week  before, — 
read  it  the  day  of  its  denunciation, — dined  and 
drank  three  bottles  of  claret,  (with  S.  B.  Davies,  I 
think,) — neither  ate  nor  slept  the  less,  but  never- 
theless, was  not  easy  till  I  had  vented  my  wrath 
and  my  rhyme,  in  the  same  pages,  against  every 
thing  and  every  body.  Like  George,  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  '  the  fate  of  my  paradoxes '  would 
allow  me  to  perceive  no  merit  in  another.  I  re- 
membered only  the  maxim  of  my  boxing-master, 
which,  in  my  youth  was  found  useful  in  all  general 
riots,—1  Whoever  is  not  for  you  is  against  you — 
mill  away  right  and  left/  and  so  I  did; — like 
Ishmael,  my  hand  was  against  all  men,  and  all 
men's  anent  me.  I  did  wonder,  to  be  sure  at  my 
own  success— 

•AadnmhaimMhwttfaallftfeowa.' 

at  Hobhouse  sarcastically  says  of  somebody,  (not 
unlikely  myself,  as  we  are  ola  friends ;)— but  were 
it  to  come  over  again,  I  would  not.  I  have  since 
redde*  the  cause  of  my  couplets,  and  it  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  effect.  C  *  *  told  me  that  it  was  be- 
lieved I  alluded  to  poor  Lord  Carlisle's  nervous  dis- 
order in  one  of  the  lines.  I  thank  heaven  I  did  not 
know  it — and  would  not,  could  not,  if  I  had.  I  must 
naturally  be  the  last  person  to  be  pointed  on  defects 
or  maladies. 

"  Rogers  is  6ilent,— and,  it  is  said,  severe.  When 
He  does  talk,  he  talks  well ;  and,  on  all  subjects  of 
taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  pure  as  his  poe- 
try. If  you  enter  his  house — his  drawing-room — 
his  library — you  of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the 
dwelling  of  a  common  mind.  Tnere  is  not  a  gein, 
a  coin,  a  book,  thrown  aside  on  his  chimney-piece, 
his  sofa,  bis  table,  that  does  not  bespeak  an  almost 
fastidious  elegance  in  the  possessor.  But  this  very 
delicacy  must  be  the  misery  of  his  existence.  On 
the  jarrings  his  disposition  must  have  encountered 
through  life ! 

14  Southey  1  have  not  seen  much  of.  His  appear- 
ance is  Epic;  and  he  is  the  only  existing  entire  man 
of  letters.  All  the  others  have  some  pursuit  an- 
nexed to  their  authorship.  His  manners  are  mild, 
but  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents 
of  the  first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  his 
poetry  there  are  various  opinions :  tnere  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  of  it  for  the  present  generation  ; — poster- 
ity will  probably  select.  He  has  postages  equal  to 
any  thing.  At  present,  he  has  a  party,  but  no  nub- 
lie— except  for  his  prose  writings.  The  life  of  Nel- 
son is  beautiful. 

"  •  •  is  a  Litterateur,  the  Oracle  of  the  Coteries, 
of  the  •  •s,  L  •  W  ♦,  (Sidney  Smith's  « Tory  Vir- 
gin,') Mrs.  Wilmot,  (she,  at  least,  is  a  swan,  and 
might  frequent  a  purer  stream,)  Lady  B  *  *,  and  all 
the  Blues,  with  Lady  Caroline  at  their  head — but  I 
say  nothing  of  her, — « look  in  her  face,  and  you  for- 
get them  all,'  and  every  thing  else.  Oh  that  face ! 
—by  *  te,  Diva  potens  Cypri,'  I  would,  to  be  be- 
loved by  that  woman,  build  and  burn  another 
Troy. 

"  Moore  has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or  rather  tal- 
ents,—poetry,  music,  voice,  all  his  own ;  and  an  ex- 
pression in  each,  which  never  was,  nor  will  be,  pos- 
sessed by  another.  But  he  is  capable  of  still  higher 
flights  in  poetry.  By-the-by,  what  humor,  what — 
every  thing  in  the  '  Post- Bag ! '  There  is  nothing 
Moore  may  not  do,  if  he  will  but  seriously  set  about 
it  In  society,  he  is  gentlemanly,  gentle,  and  alto- 
gether more  pleasing  than  any  individual  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  For  his  honor,  principle, 
and  independence,  his  conduct  to  •  *  *  *  speaks 
1  trumpet-tongued.*  He  has  but  one  fault— and 
that  one  I  daily  regret— he  is  not  here. 


"Ward— IlikeWard^  By  Mahomet!  I  ben 
to  think  I  like  every  body ;  a  disposition  art  to  w 
encouraged ;  a  sort  of  social  gluttony,  that  swaflwi 
every  thing  set  before  it.  But  I  like  Ward.  Hea 
piquant;  and  in  my  opinion,  will  stand  very  highk 
the  House  and  every  where  else— if  he  apptisi  «p 
uiarly.  By-the-by,  I  dine  with  him  to-swmw, 
which  may  nave  some  influence  on  my  opinion,  it 
is  as  well  not  to  trust  one's  gratitude  aft*  din- 
ner. I  have  heard  many  a  host  libelled  bj  hsgte*. 
with  his  burgundy  yet  reeking  on  their  rsfcaty 
lips. 

♦  •  *  «e« 

"  I  have  taken  Lord  Salisbury's  box  at  Great 
Garden  for  the  season ; — and  now  I  mast  go  m 
prepare  to  join  Lady  Holland  and  party,  is  than, 
at  Dniry  Lane,  questa  sera. 

"  Holland  doesn't  think  the  man  it  /«*«;  h* 
that  the  yet  unpublished  journal  throws  great  m} 
on  the  obscurities  of  that  part  of  George  the  Secosd'i 
reign.— What  is  this  to  George  the  Third's  Mte  t 
know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Juris*  be  g 
dead  ?  If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  be  rest  ia  m 
grave  without  sending  his  it&»\<iv  to  shout  is  ttt 
ears  of  posterity,  •  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.,  Esq.,  tea** 
in  the  parish  of  •  •  *.  Repair  his  monument,  jt 
church -wardens !  Print  a  new  edition  ef  hi*  tettes, 
ye  booksellers ! '  Impossible ;  the  man  most  be 
alive,  and  will  never  4ie  without  the  diselossre.  1 
like  him  ;  he  was  a  good  hater. 

"  Came  home  unwell  and  went  to  bed,— eot  ie 
sleepy  as  might  be  desirable. 


"  I  awoke  from  a  dream— well !  and  bate  aot  oth- 
ers dreamed  ? — Such  a  dream !  but  she  did  notwef- 
take  me.  I  wish  the  dead  would  rest,  howew.- 
Ugh  !  how  my  blood  chilled— and  I  could  not  n» 
— and— and— -heigho  ! 


Have  •trock  more  torn*  to  the  ml  «f  Bktar*. 
Than  coald  the  eubelance  of  lea  Ihu  iinit  *  '  K 
Ara'd  afl  ia  proof,  and  led  bj  ahaltov  *  *.' 

I  do  not  like  this  dream,— I  hate  its  «  forsgost  ex- 
clusion.' And  am  I  to  be  shaken  by  shadow  ?  A*. 
when  they  remind  us  of — no  matter— tat,  *  l 
dream  thus  again,  I  will  try  whether  aU  ^*pj* 
the  like  visions.  Since  I  rose  I've  been  ia  eaaaksir 
ble  bodily  pain  also ;  but  it  is  gone,  and  »*>  ■** 
Lord  Ogleby,  I  am  wound  up  for  the  day. 

"  A  note  from  Mountnorris — I  dine  *ifc^J«: 
Canning  is  to  be  there,  Ferere,  and  Shsrpe,pera*?» 
GifFord.  I  am  to  be  one  of  « the  five,*  (orntttf 
six,)  as  Lady  •  *  said,  a  little  aneeringlv, yerterig 
They  are  all  good  to  meet,  particularly  (Tanning.** 
—Ward,  when  he  likes.  I  wish  I  may  be  weD  e*w$i 
to  listen  to  these  intellectuals. 

•  No  letters  to-day ;  so  much  the  better,  there* 
no  answers.  1  must  not  dream  again;  it  «j»* 
even  reality.  I  will  go  out  of  doors,  and  see**1* 
the  fog  will  do  for  me.  Jackson  has  been  ben; 
the  boxing  world  much  as  usual ;  but  the  elsb  «■ 
creases.  I  shall  dine  at  Crib's  to-mono*:  It** 
energy,  even  animal  energy,  of  all  kinds;***} 
have  need  of  both  mental  and  corporeal  I  &***** 
dined  out,  nor,  indeed,  at  all,  lately;  haTefleg* 
no  music,  have  seen  nobodv.  Now  "for  apk*?^ 
high  life   and   low  life.     'Amant  atom*  Caar 

I  have  burned  my  Roman,  as  I  did  thi J* 
scenes  and  sketch  of  my  comedy— and,  for  tap*1 
see,  the  pleasure  of  burning  is  quite  as  gr**» 
that  of  printing.  These  two  last  would  not  Vr. 
done.  I  ran  into  realitim  more  than  ew?_»g 
some  would  have  been  recognised  and  others  gea** 
at. 
"  Redde  the  Ruminator,  a  collection  of  ess** 


a  strange,  but  able,  old  man  (Sir 
and  a  half-wild  young  one,  anther 
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Sighlands,  called  'OhUde  Alarique.'  The  word 
sensibility,'  (always  my  aversion)  occurs  a  thou- 
tand  times  in  these  essays ;  and,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
in  excuse  for  all  kinds  of  discontent.  This  young 
nan  can  know  nothing  of  life ;  and,  if  he  cherishes 
he  disposition  that  runs  through  his  papers,  will 
>ecome  useless,  and,  perhaps,  not  even  a  poet,  after 
dl  whioh  he  seems  determined  to  be.  God  help 
lim !  no  one  should  be  a  rhymer  who  could  be  any 
:hing  better.  And  this  is  what  annoys  one,  to  see 
Scott  and  Moore,  and  Campbell  and  Rogers,  who 
night  all  have  been  agents  and  leaders,  now  mere 
tpectators.  For,  though  they  may  have  other  os- 
ensible  avocations,  these  last  are  reduced  to  a  sec- 
mdary  consideration.  *  *,  too,  frittering  away  his 
ime  among  dowagers  and  unmarried  girls.  If  it 
tdvanced  any  serious  affair,  it  were  some  excuse ; 
)ut,  with  the  unmarried,  that  is  a  hazardous  specu- 
ation,  and  tiresome  enough,  too;  and,  with  the 
i-eterans,  it  is  not  much  worth  trying, — unless,  per- 
laps,  one  in  a  thousand. 

"  If  I  had  any  views  in  this  country,  they  would 
>robably  be  parliamentary.  But  I  have  no  ambition ; 
it  least,  if  any,  it  would  be  '  aut  Coesar  aut  nihil.' 
My  hopes  are  limited  to  the  arrangement  *f  my  af- 
"airs,  and  settling  either  in  Italy  or  the  East,  (rather 
the  last,)  and  drinking  deep  of  the  languages  and 
literature  of  both.  Pasfrevents  have  unnerved  me  ; 
ind  all  I  can  now  do  is  to  make  life  an  amusement, 
ind  look  on,  while  others  play.  After  all — even  the 
Highest  game  of  crowns  and  sceptres,  what  is  it  ? 
Vide  Napoleon's  last  twelvemonth.  It  has  com 
pletcly  upset  my  system  of  fatalism.  I  thought,  if 
crushed,  he  would  have  fallen,  when  'fractus  illa- 
batur  orbis,'  and  not  have  been  pared  away  to  grad- 
ual insignificance ; — that  all  this  was  not  a  mere  jeu 
of  the  gods,  but  a  prelude  to  greater  changes  and 
mightier  events.  But  men  never  advance  beyond  a 
certain  point ; — and  here  we  are,  retrograding  to  the 
dull,  stupid,  old  system, — balance  of  Europe— pois- 
ing straws  upon  kings'  noses,  instead  of  wringing 
them  off!  Give  me  a  republic,  or  a  despotism  of 
one,  rather  than  the  mixed  government  of  one,  two, 
three.  A  republic !— look  in  the  history  of  the 
Earth — Rome,  Greece,  Venice,  Prance,  Holland, 
America,  our  short  (eheu!)  commonwealth,  and 
compare  it  with  what  they  did  under  masters.  The 
Asiatics  are  not  qualified  to  be  republicans,  but  thev 
have  the  liberty  of  demolishing  despots,— which 
is  the  next  thing  to  it.  To  be  the  first  man— not 
the  Dictator— not  the  Sylia,  but  the  Washington  or 
the  Aristides— the  leader  in  talent  and  truth— is 
next  to  the  divinity !  Franklin,  Penn,  and,  next  to 
these,  either  Brutus  or  Cassius — even  Mirabeau— or 
St.  Just.  I  shall  never  be  any  thing,  or  rather  al- 
wavs  be  nothing.  The  most  I  can  l^ope  is,  that  some 
will  say,  '  He  might,  perhaps,  if  he  would.' 

« «,  Midnight. 

"  Here  are  two  confounded  proofs  from  the  prin- 
ter. I  have  looked  at  the  one,  but,  for  the  soul  of 
me,  I  can't  look  over  that '  Giaour '  again, — at  least, 
just  now,  and  at  this  hour— and  yet  there  is  no 
moon. 

"  Ward  talks  of  going  to  Holland,  and  we  have 
partly  discussed  an  ensemble  expedition.  It  must 
oe  in  ten  days,  if  at  all,  if  we  wish  to  be  in  at  the 
revolution.  And  why  not  ?  •  *  is  distant,  and  will 
be  at  •  ♦,  still  more  distant,  till  spring.  No  one 
else,  except  Augusta,  cares  for  me — no  ties— no 
trammels — andiamo  dunque—ee  torniamo,  bene—se 
nan  ch%  importa  t  Old  William  of  Orange  talked  of 
dying  in  '  the  last  ditch '  of  his  dingy  country.  It  is 
lucky  I  can  swim,  or  I  suppose  I  should  not  well 
weather  the  first.  But  let  us  see.  I  have  heard 
hyenas  and  jackals  in  the  ruins  of  Asia ;  and  bull- 
frogs in  the  marshes,  besides  wolves  and  angry  Mus- 
sulmans. Now,  I  should  like  to  listen  to  the  shout 
of  a  free  Dutchman. 

"  Alia  !  Viva !  For  ever !  Hourra !  Husza !  — 
wiich  is  the  most  rational  or  musical  of  these 


cries?  'Orange  Boxen,'  according  to  the  Morning 
Post. 

"Wedowtay,**. 

"  No  dreams  last  night  of  the  dead  nor  the  liv- 
ing—so— I  am  '  firm  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the 
rock ' — till  the  next  earthquake. 

u  Ward's  dinner  went  off  well.  There  was  not  a 
disagreeable  person  there — unless  I  offended  any 
body,  which  lam  sure  I  could  not  by  contradiction, 
for  I  said  little,  and  opposed  nothing.  Sharpe  fa 
man  of  elegant  mind,  and  who  has  lived  much  with 
the  best— Fox,  Home  Tooke,  Windham,  Fitzpat- 
rick,  and  all  the  agitators  of  other  times  and 
tongues}  told  us  the  particulars  of  his  last  interview 
with  Windham,  a  few  days  before  the  fatal  opera- 
tion, which  sent  '  that  gallant  spirit  to  aspire  tbt 
skies.'  Windham, — the  first  in  one  department  of 
oratory  and  talent,  whose  only  fault  was  his  refine- 
ment beyond  the  intellect  of  half  his  hearers, 
Windham,  half  his  life  an  active  participator  in  the 
events  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  those  who  governed 
nations, — he  regretted,  and  dwelt  much  on  that 
regret,  that '  he  had  not  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
literature  and  science !  1 ! '  His  mind  certainly 
wduld  have  carried  him  to  eminence  there,  as  else- 
where ;  but  I  cannot  comprehend  what  debility  of 
that  mind  could  suggest  such  a  wish.  I,  who  have 
heard  him,  cannot  regret  any  thing  but  that  I  shall 
never  hear  him  again.  What !  would  he  have  been 
a  plodder  ?  a  metaphysician  ? — perhaps  a  rhymer  ?  a 
scribbler  ?  Such  an  exchange  must  hate  been  sug- 
gested by  illness.  But  he  is  gone,  and  Time  *  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

"lam  tremendously  in  arrear  with  my  letters,*-* 
except  to  *  •,  and  to  her  my  thoughts  overpower 
me,— my  words  never  compass  them.  To  Lady 
Melbourne  I  write  with  most  pleasure— and  her 
answers,  so  sensible,  so  tactique—I  never  met  with 
half  her  talent.  If  she  had  been  a  few  years 
younger,  what  a  fool  she  would  have  made  of  me. 
had  she  thought  it  worth  her  while, — and  I  should 
have  lost  a  valuable  and  most  agreeable  friend. 
Mem.-— a  mistress  never  is  nor  can  be  a  friend. 
While  you  agree,  you  are  lovers ;  and,  when  it  is 
over,  any  thing  but  friends. 

"  I  have  not  answered  W.  Scott's  last  letter, — but 
I  will.  I  regret  to  hear  from  others  that  he  has 
lately  been  unfortunate  in  pecuniary  involvements. 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  monarch  of  Parnassus,  and 
the  most  English  of  bards.  I  should  place  Rogers 
next  in  the  living  list — (I  value  him  more  as  the 
last  of  the  best  school)— Moore  and  Campbell  both 
third— Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge-* 
the  rest,  it  woMqi— thus : 

W.  SCOTT.  * 


There  is  a  triangular  « Gradus  ad  Parnassnm ! »  Th€ 
names  are  too  numerous  for  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
Poor  Thurlow  has  gone  wild  about  the  poetry  of 
Queen  Bess's  reign— c*est  dommage.  I  have  ranked 
the  names  upon  my  triangle  more  upon  what  I  be 
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Here  popular  opinion  than  any  decided  opinion  of 
my  own.  For,  to  me,  some  of  Moore's  last  Erin 
sparks—'  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters ' — 
'When  he  who  adores  thee  *— •  Oh  blame  not  * — and 
*  Oh  breathe  not  his  name  '—are  worth  all  the  Epics 
that  ever  were  composed. 

"  •  •  thinks  the  Quarterly  will  attack  me  next. 
Let  them.  I  have  been  '  peppered  so  highly '  in  my 
time,  both  ways,  that  it  must  be  cayenne  or  aloes  to 
make  me  taste.  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  am  not 
rery  much  alive  now  to  criticism.  But — in  tracing 
this— I  rather  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  my  not 
attaching  that  importance  to  authoiship  which  many 
do,  and  which,  when  young,  I  did  also.  '  One  gets 
tired  of  every  thing,  my  angel/  says  Valmont.  The 
'  angels '  are  the  only  things  of  which  I  am  not  a 
little  sick— but  I  do  think  the  preference  of  writers 
to  apents— the  mighty  stir  made  about  scribbling  and 
scribes,  by  themselves  and  others — a  sign  of  effemi- 
nacy, degeneracy,  and  weakness.  Who  would  write, 
Who  had  any  thing  better  to  do  ?  '  Action '— '  ac- 
tion '— •  action  * — said  Demosthenes :  *  Actions— ac 
tions,'  I  say,  and  not  writing. — least  of  all  rhyme. 
Look  at  the  querulous  and  monotonous  lives  of  the 
'  genus ;  '—except  Cervantes,  Tasso,  Dante,  Ari- 
osto,  Kleist,  (who  were  brave  and  active  citizens,) 
JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  some  other  of  the  an- 
tiques also— wnat  a  worthless,  idle  brood  it  is ! 

"  12,  Mem  notta. 

"  Just  returned  from  dinner  with  Jackson  (the 
emperor  of  pugilism)  and  another  of  the  select,  at 
Cribb's  the  champion's.  I  drank  more  than  I  like 
and  have  brought  away  some  three  bottles  of  very 
fair  claret — for  I  have  no  headache.  Wc  had  Tom 
Cribb  up  after  dinner  ;  —  very  facetious,  though 
somewhat  prolix.  He  don't  like  his  situation — 
wants  to  ftjjnt  again — pray  Pollux  for  Castor,  if  he 
was  the  muter)  he  may  !  Tom  has  oeen  a  sailor — a 
coal-heaver — and  some  other  genteel  professions, 
before  he  took  to  the  cestus.  Tom  has  been  in  ac- 
tion at  sea,  and  is  now  only  three-and-thirty.  A 
great  man  !  has  a  wife  and  a  mistress,  and  conver- 
sations well— bating  some  sad  omissions  and  mis- 
applications of  the  aspirate.  Tom  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine ;  I  have  seen  some  of  his  best  battles  in 
my  nonage.  He  is  now  a  publican,  and,  I  fear,  a 
sinner;— -for  Mrs.  •  •  is  on  alimony,  and  •  *'s 
daughter  lives  with  the  champion.  This  •  ♦  told 
me, — Tom  having  an  opinion  of  my  morals,  passed 
her  off  as  a  legal  spouse.  Talking  of  her,  he  said, 
1  she  was  the  truest  of  women  ' — from  which  I  im- 
mediately inferred  she  could  not  be  his  wife,  and  so 
It  turned  out. 

"  These  panegyrics  don't  belong  to  matrimony  ; 
for  if  '  true,'  a  man  don't  think  it  necessary  to  say 
ap ;  and  if  not,  the  leas  he  says  the  better.  •  •  *  • 
is  the  only  man,  except  *  *  *  *,  I  ever  heard  ha- 
rangue upon  his  wife's  virtue ;  and  I  listened  to  both 
with  great  tredence  and  patience,  and  stuffed  my 
handkerchief  into  my  mouth,  when  I  found  yawning 
irresistible.  By-the-by,  I  am  yawning  now — so, 
good-night  to  thee,  Nukh^w*. 

«  Ttiund»7, 9Sth  November. 

"  Awoke  a  little  feverish,  but  no  headache — no 
dreams  neither — thanks  to  stupor!  Two  letters, 
one  from  •  *  •  *,  the  other  from  Lady  Melbourne 
—both  excellent  in  their  respective  styles.  *  *  •  *'s 
contained  also  a  very  pretty  lyric  on  'concealed 
griefs  '-4f  not  her  own,  yet  very  like  her.  Why 
did  she  not  say  that  the  stansas  were,  or  were  not, 
of  her  composition  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  to 
wish  them  ken  or  not.  I  have  no  great  esteem  for 
poetical  persons,  particularly  women  .—they  have 
so  much  of  the  ( ideal '  in  practics,  as  well  as  ethics. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary 
Duff.  How  very  odd  that  I  should  have  been  so 
utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at  an  age  when 
I  could  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Ana  the  effect ! — My  mother  used 
always  to  rally  me  about  this  childish  amour ;  and, 


at  last,  many  years  after,  when  I  wa»  miroi,  u« 
told  me  one  day,  (  Oh,  Byron,  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss  Abercromby,  and  your 
old  sweetheart  Mary  Duff  is  married  to  a  Mx.  Co*-' 
And  what  was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot  explain 
or  account  for  my  feelings  at  that  moment;  bat 
they  nearly  threw  me  into  convulsions,  and  alarmed 
my  mother  to  much,  that,  after  I  grew  better,  she 
generally  avoided  the  subject — to  me — end  con- 
tented herself  with  telling  it  to  all  her  acquaint- 
ance. Now,  what  could  this  be  ?  I  had  never  seen 
her  since  her  mother's  faux-pas  at  Aberdeen  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  removal  to  her  grandmother's 
at  Banff;  we  were  both  the  merest  children.  I  had 
and  have  been  attached  fifty  times  since  that  period; 
yet  I  recolleet  all  we  said  to  each  other,  all  our  ca- 
resses, her  features,  my  restlessness,  sleeplessness, 
my  tormenting  my  mother's  maid  to  write  for  me  to 
her,  which  she  at  last  did,  to  quiet  me.  Poor  Nancy 
thought  I  was  wild,  and,  as  I  could  not  write  for 
myself,  became  my  secretary.  I  remember,  too,  our 
walks,  and  the  happiness  of  sitting  by  Mary,  in  the 
children's  apartment,  at  their  house  not  tar  from 
the  Plainstones  at  Aberdeen,  while  her  leas  sister 
Helen  played  with  the  doll,  and  we  sat  gravely 
making  love,  in  our  way. 

"How  the  deuce  did  all  this  occur  so  early?' 
where  could  it  originate  ?  I  certainly  had  no  sexual 
ideas  for  years  afterward ;  and  yet  my  misery,  my 
love  for  that  girl  were  so  violent,  that  I  sometimes 
doubt  if  I  have  ever  been  really  attached  since.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  hearing  of  her  marriage  several  years 
after,  was  like  a  thunder-stroke — it  nearly  choked 
me — to  the  horror  of  my  mother  and  the  astonish- 
ment and  almost  incredulity  of  every  body.  And  it 
is  a  phenomenon  in  my  existence  (for  It  was  not 
eight  years  old)  which  has  puzzled,  and  will  puzzle 
me  to  to  the  latest  hour  of  it ;  and  lately,  1  know 
not  why,  the  recollection  (not  the  attachment)  has 
recurred  as  forcibly  as  ever.  I  wonder  if  she  can 
have  the  least  remembrance  of  it  or  me  ?  or  remem- 
ber her  pitying  sister  Helen  for  not  having  an  ad- 
mirer too  ?  How  very  pretty  is  the  perfect  ravage  of 
her  in  my  memory — her  brown  dark  hair,  and  base! 
eyes — her  very  dress !  I  should  be  quite  grieved  to 
see  her  now ;  the  reality,  however  beautiful,  would 
destroy,  or  at  least  confuse,  the  features  of  the 
lovely  Peri  which  then  existed  in  her,  and  still  lives 
in  my  imagination,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
sixteen  years.  I  am  now  twenty-five  and  odd 
months 

"  I  think  my  mother  told  the  circumstances  (on 
my  hearing  of  her  marriage)  to  the  Parkynsifcs,  and 
certainly  to  the  Pigot  family,  and  probably  men- 
tioned it  in  her  answer  to  Miss  A.,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  my  childish  penchant,  and  had  sent 
the  news  on  purpose  for  me, — and,  thanks  to  her ! 

44  Next  to  the  beginning,  the  conclusion  has  often 
occupied  my  reflections,  in  the  way  of  investigation. 
That  the  facts  are  thus,  others  know  as  well  as  I. 
and  my  memory  yet  tells  me  so,  in  more  than  a 
whisper.  But,  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am 
bewildered  to  assign  any  cause  for  this  precocity  of 
affection. 

44  Lord  Holland  invited  me  to  dinner  to-day ;  bat 
three  days'  dining  would  destroy  me.  So,  without 
eating  at  all  since  yesterday,  I  went  to  my  box  at 
Co  vent  Garden. 

•  ♦  *  •  •  • 

"  Saw  *  •  •  •  looking  very  pretty,  though  quite  a 
different  style  of  beauty  from  the  other  two.  She 
has  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world,  out  of  which  sbs 
pretends  not  to  see,  and  the  longest  eyelashes  I  ever 
saw,  since  Leila's  and  Phannio's  Moslem  curtabu 
of  the  light  She  has  much  beauty,— just  enough, 
— but  is  I  think,  mechanic. 

•  *  e  e  e  • 
44 1  have  been  pondering  on  the  miseries  of  sepa- 
ration, that— oh  how  seldom  we  see  those  we  low  I 
yet  we  live  ages  in  moments,  token  met.    The  oalj 
thing  that  consoles  me  during  absence  ia  the  re*e*> 
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ion  that  no  mortal  or  personal  estrangement, 
mnui  or  disagreement,  can  take  place;— and  when 
>eople  meet  hereafter,  even  though  many  changes 
nay  hare  taken  place  in  the  mean  time,  still— unless 
hey  are  tired  of  each  other— they  are  ready  to  re- 
mite,  and  do  not  blame  each  other  for  the  circunv 
itances  that  severed  them. 


b4y,  a  gale  of  wind 
I  believe,  with  Clym 


>y,gth,  (lbrfare    octuharwnfaiJ— fc, 
which  k  iht  m  pl«  aha  of  Mtol  fctfh). 

"I  have  misted  a  day;  and,  as  the  Irishman 
taid,  or  Joe  Miller  says  for  him,  'hare  gained  a 
088,'  or  by  the  loss.  Every  thing  is  settled  for 
Holland,  and  nothing  but  a  cough,  or  a  caprice  of 
oy  fellow-traveller's,  can  stop  us.  Carriage  ordered 
-funds  prepared— and,  probabl; 
nto  the  bargain.    JVY 

»'  the  Clow,  or  Robin  Hood,  •  By  our  Mary  (dear 
tame!)  that  art  both  Mother  and  Mav,  I  think  it 
lever  was  a  man's  lot  to  die  before  his  day.'  Heigh 
or  Helvoetsluys,  and  so  forth  ! 

44  To-night  I  went  with  young  Henry  Fox  to  see 
Nourjahad  '—a  drama,  which  the  Morning  Post 
lath  laid  to  my  charge,  but  of  which  I  cannot  even 
piess  the  author.  I  wonder  what  they  will  next 
nflict  upon  me.  They  cannot  well  sink  below  a 
nelodrama;  but  that  is  better  than  a  satire,  (at 
east,  a  personal  one,)  with  which  I  stand  truly  ar- 
aigned,  and  in  atonement  of  which  I  am  resolved 
o  bear  silently  all  criticisms,  abuses,  and  even 
>raises  for  bad  pantomimes  never  composed  by  me, 
—without  even  a  contradictory  aspect.  I  suppose 
he  root  of  this  report  is  my  loan  to  the  manager  of 
ny  Turkish  drawings  for  nis  dresses,  to  which  he 
vas  more  welcome  than  to  my  name.  I  suppose  the 
<eal  author  will  soon  own  it,  as  it  has  succeeded;  if 
tot,  Job  be  my  model,  and  Lethe  mv  beverage. 

««••••  has  received  the  portrait  safe ;  and,  in 
mswer,  the  only  remark  she  makes  upon  it  is,  *  in- 
Leed  it  is  like  '—and  again,/  indeed  it  is  like.'  •  •  • 
rVith  her  the  likeness  *  covered  a  multitude  of  sins ;' 
or  I  happen  to  know  that  this  portrait  was  not  a 
latterer,  but  dark  and  stern,— even  black  as  the 
aood  in  which  my  mind  was  scorching  last  July 
rhen  I  sate  for  it  All  the  others  of  me— like  most 
Kirtraits  whatsoever— are,  of  course,  more  agreea- 
)le  than  nature. 

"Redde  the  Ed.  Review  of  Rogers.  He  is 
miked  highly— but  where  he  should  be.  There  is  a 
ummary  view  of  us  all — Moore  and  mo  among  the 
est ;  and  both  (thejsrrf  justly)  praised ;  though,  by 
mplication  (justly  again)  placea  beneath  our  mem- 
•rable  friena.  Mackintosh  is  the  writer,  and  also 
»f  the  critic  on  the  8tael.  His  grand  essay  on 
3urke,  I  hear,  is  for  the  next  number.  But  I  know 
lothing  of  the  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  other  Review, 
tut  from  rumor ;  and  have  long  ceased— indeed,  I 
ould  not,  in  justice,  complain  of  any,  even  though 

were  to  rate  poetry  in  general,  and  my  rhymes  in 
(articular,  more  highly  than  1  really  do.  To  with- 
Iraw  myself  from  myself  (oh  that  cursed  selfish- 
tess  !)  has  ever  been  my  sole,  my  entire,  my  sincere 
aotive  in  scribbling  at  all ;  and  publishing  is  also 
he  continuance  of  the  same  object,  by  the  action  it 
fforda  to  the  mind,  which  else  recoils  upon  itself, 
f  I  valued  fame,  I  should  natter  received:  opinions, 
rhich  have  gathered  strength  by  time,  and  will  yet 
rear  longer  than  any  living  works  to  the  contrary. 
Jut,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  and  will  not  give 
he  lie  to  my  own  thoughts  and  doubts,  come  what 
nay.  If  I  am  a  fool,  it  Is,  at  least,  a  doubting 
ne ;  and  I  envy  no  one  the  certainty  of  his  self- 
pproved  wisdom. 

14  All  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they  covet,  from 


I  have  no  conception  of  any  existence  which  dura- 
tion would  render  tiresome.  How  else  'fell* the 
angels,'  even  according  to  your  creed !  They  were 
immortal,  heavenly,  and  happy  as  their  apostate 
Abdiel  is  now  by  his  treachery.  Time  must  decide  ; 
and  eternity  won't  be  the  less  agreeable  or  more 
horrible  because  one  did  not  expect  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  am  grateful  for  some  good,  and  tol- 
erably patient  under  certain  evils— grace  a  Dieu  et 
mon  bon  temperament. 

"Sunday,  28th. 

"Monday,  29th. 

MTNKkySftk 

"  Two  days  missed  in  my  log-book ;  hiatus  hand 
deflendus.  They  were  as  little  worth  recollection 
as  the  rest,  and,  luckily,  laziness  or  society  pre 
vented  me  from  notching  them. 

"Sunday,  I  dined  with  Lord  Holland  in  St. 
James's  Square.  Large  party— among  them  Sir  8. 
Romily  and  Lady  Ry. ;  General  Sir  Somebody 
Bentham,  a  man  of  science  and  talent,  I  am  told ; 
Horner— Ms  Horner,  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  an 
excellent  speaker  in  the  '  Honorable  House,'  very 
pleasing,  too,  and  gentlemanly  in  company,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen — Sharpe— Phillips  of  Lancashire- 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  others,  'good  men  and 
true.'  Holland's  society  is  very  good ;  you  always 
see  someone  or  other  in  it  worth  knowing.  Stuffed 
myself  with  sturgeon,  and  exceeded  in  champagne 
and  wine  in  general,  but  no  confusion  of  head. 
When  I  do  dine,  I  gorge  like  an  Arab  or  a  boa 
snake,  on  fish  and  vegetables,  but  no  meat.  I  am 
always  better,  however,  on  my  tea  and  biscuit  than 
any  other  regimen, — and  even  that  sparingly. 

"  Why  does  Lady  H.  always  have  that  dammed 
screen  between  the  whole  room  and  the  fire  ?  I 
who  bear  cold  no  better  than  an  antelope,  and  nevei 

Iret  found  a  sun  quite  done  to  my  taste,  was  abso- 
utely  petrified,  and  could  not  even  shiver.  All  the 
rest,  too,  looked  as  if  they  were  just  unpacked,  like 
salmon  in  an  ice-basket,  and  set  down  to  table  for 
that  day  only.  When  she  retired,  I  watched  their 
looks  as  I  dismissed  the  screen,  and  every  cheek 
thawed  and  every  nose  reddened  with  the  antici 
pated  glow. 

"  Saturday,  I  went  with  Harry  Fox  to  see  Nour- 
jahad ;  and,  I  believe,  convinced  him,  by  incessant 
yawning,  that  it  was  mine.  I  wish  the  precious 
author  would  own  it  and  release  me  from  his  fame. 
The  dresses  are  pretty,  but  not  in  costume — Mrs. 
Home's,  all  but  the  turban,  and  the  want  of  a 
small  dagger,  (if  she  is  a  Sultana,)  perfect.  I  never 
saw  a  Turkish  woman  with  a  turban  in  my  life— -nor 
did  any  one  else.  The  Sultanas  have  a  small 
poniard  at  the  waist.  The  dialogue  is  drowsy— the 
action  heavy — the  scenery  fine— the  actors  tolerable. 
I  can't  say  much  for  their  seraglio ;  Teresa,  Phan 
nio,  or  •  *  •  •  worth  them  alL 

•'  Sunday,  a  very  handsome  note  from  Mackin- 
tosh, who  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  union  of  very 
transcendent  talent  and  great  good-nature.  To- 
day, (Tuesday ,)  a  very  pretty  billet  from  M.  la  Ba- 
ronne  de  8taei  Holstein.  She  is  pleased  to  be  much 
pleased  with  my  mention  of  her  and  her  last  work 
In  my  notes.  I  spoke  as  I  thought.  Her  works 
are  my  delight,  and  so  is  she  herself,  for — half  an 
hour.  I  don't  like  her  politics— at  least,  her  having 
changed  them;  had  she  been  qnaUe  ab  mcepto, it 
were  nothing.  But  she  is  a  woman  by  herself,  and 
has  done  more  than  all  the  rest  of  them  together, 
intellectually,— she  ought  to  have  been  a  man.  She 


rho  made  it,  to  prolong  that  spark  of  celestial  fire 
rhich  illuminates,  yet  burns,  this  frail  tenement: 
ut  I  see  no  such  horror  in  a  '  dreamless  sleep,'  ana 
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lottery-ticket  up  to  a  passport  to  Paradise ;  in  flatter*  me  very  prettily  in  her  note;— but  I  know  it. 


lie,  to  make  us  their  friend :— that  is  their  concern. 

"  *  *  is,  I  hear,  thriving  on  the  repute  of  a  pun 

(which  was  mine  at  Mackintosh's  dinner  some  tune 
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back)  on  Ward,  who  was  asking   'how  orach  it 

would  take  to  re-v>hig  him  ? '     I  answered   that, 

Kobably,  he  '  must  first,  before  he  was  re-tokimd, 
re-warded. '  This  foolish  quibble,  before  the  Stael 
and  Mackintosh  and  a  number  of  conversationers, 
has  been  mouthed  about,  and  at  last  settled  on  the 
head  of  *  *,  where  Ions  may  it  remain ! 

"  George*  is  returned  from  afloat  to  get  a  new 
•Hip.  He  looks  thin,  but  better  than  I  expected.  I 
like  George  much  more  than  most  people  like  their 
heirs.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  every  inch  a  sailor. 
I  would  do  any  thing,  but  apostatize,  to  get  him  on 
in  his  profession. 

"  Lewis  called.  It  is  a  good  and  good-humored 
man,  but  pestilently  prolix,  and  paradoxical,  and 
pergonal,  if  he  would  but  talk  half,  and  reduce  his 
visits  to  an  hour  he  would  add  to  his  popularity. 
As  an  author,  he  is  very  good,  and  his  vanity  is 
ouverte,  like  Erskine's,  and  yet  not  offending. 

11  Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Annabella,t 
which  I  answered,  what  an  odd  situation  and 
friendship  is  ours !  without  one  spark  of  love  on 
either  side,  and  produced  by  circumstances  which 
in  general  lead  to  coldness  on  one  side,  and  aversion 
on  the  other.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman,  and 
very  little  spoiled,  whioh  is  strange  in  an  heiress— a 
£irf  of  twenty — a  peeress  that  is  to  be,  in  her  own 
right — an  only  child,  and  a  savante,  who  has  al- 
ways had  her  own  way.  She  is  a  poetess— -a  mathe- 
matician—a  metaphysician;  and  yet,  withal,  very 
kind,  generous,  and  gentle,  with  verv  little  preten- 
sion. Any  other  head  would  be  turned  with  half 
her  acquisitions,  and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages. 


•«  Wadnnfejr,  Dmriter  1,  IU9. 

"  To-day  responded  to  La  Baronne  de  Stael  Hoi 
stein,  and  sent  to  Leigh  Hunt  (an  acquisition  to  my 
acquaintance—- through  Moore— of  last  summer)  a 
copy  of  the  two  Turkish  tales.  Hunt  is  an  extra- 
ordinary character  and  not  exactly  of  the  present 
age.  He  reminds  me  more  of  the  JPym  and  Hamp- 
ien  times — much  talent,  great  independence  of 
spirit,  and  an  austere,  yet  not  repulsive,  aspect.  If 
he  noes  on  qualis  ab  incepto,  I  know  few  men  who 
wilfdeserve  more  praise  or  obtain  it.  I  must  go  and 
tee  him  again ;  the  rapid  succession  of  adventure 
since  last  summer,  added  to  some  serious  uneasiness 
and  business,  have  interrupted  our  acquaintance; 
but  he  is  a  man  worth  knowing ;  and  though,  for 
nis  own  sake,  I  wish  him  out  of  prison,  I  like  to 
study  character  in  such  situations.  He  has  been 
unshaken,  and  will  continue  so.  I  don't  think  him 
deeply  versed  in  life;— he  is  the  bigot  of  virtue, 
(not  religion,)  and  enamored  of  the  beauty  of 
that  empty  name,  as  the  last  breath  of  Brutus  pro* 
Bounced,  and  every  day  proves  it.  He  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  ooinionateo,  as  au  men  who  are  the  centre  of 
circles,  wide  or  narrow— the  Sir  Oracles,  in  whose 
name  two  or  three  are  gathered  together— must  be, 
and  as  even  Johnson* was;  but,  withal,  a  valuable 
man,  and  less  vain  than  success  and  even  the 
consciousness  of  preferring  *  the  right  to  the  expe- 
dient' might  excuse. 

"  To-morrow  there  is  a  party  of  punk  at  the 
•blue'  Miss  ♦  •  *"s.  Shall  I  go?  um!  I  don't 
much  affect  your  blue-bottles ;  but  one  ought  to  be 
civil.  There  will  be,  <  I  guess  now,'  (as  the  Amer- 
icans say,)  the  Steels  and  Mackintoshes  good— 
the  •  •  *  s  and  *  *  «s— noftoo  good— the  *  *  *s, 
&c,  &c— good  for  nothing.  Perhaps  that  blue- 
winged-Kashmirian  butterfly  of  book-learning, 
Lady  •  •  •  «♦,  will  be  there.  I  hope  so ;  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  look  upon  that  most  beautiful  of  faces. 

"  Wrote  to  Hodgson ;  he  has  been  teUinff  that 
I— ,t  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  did  not  mention  it, 


•  Bbwarfa(«AflnmdLflrdBymi. 
t  Mm  MUteate,  afennni  Udj  Byron. 
%  Two  or  Da*  wufr  *r»  bere  -smefaed  out  in  t»  nwMCripl,  bat  lb- 

taBpat  oT  the  acntence  evidently  U,  that  Mr.  Budpou  (to  v  bom  the  pong* 

*  n)  ltd  been  mealing  to  some  frfcnde  the  •eaetofLotdBriOu'a  Uodmoj 


snd  I  wish  he  had  not.  He  Is  a  good  feBow,  sad  i 
obliged  myself  ten  times  more  by  being  of  us*  ta« 
I  did  him ;  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

"Baldwin  is  boring  me  to  present  their  King\ 
Bench  petition.  I  presented  Cartwright's  last  year; 
and  Stanhope  and  I  stood  against  the  whole  House, 
and  mouthed  it  valiantly— and  had  some  fun  and  a 
little  abnse  for  our  opposition.  But  'I  am  not  i 
the  vein'  for  this  business.  Now,  had  •  •  been 
here,  she  would  have  made  me  do  it  Then  ii  a 
woman,  who,  amid  all  her  fascination,  always  wged 
a  man  to  usefulness  or  glory.  Had  she  remained, 
she  had  been  my  tutelar  genius.  *  •  • 

"  Baldwin  is  very  importunate— but,  poor  feDow,  4 
can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out— said  the  starling.'  As, 
I  am  as  bad  as  that  dog  Sterne,  who  preferred  whining 
over  *  a  dead  ass  to  relieving  a  living  mother'— villus 
—hypocrite— slave— sycophant !  but /am  no  better. 
Here  I  cannot  stimulate  myself  to  a  speech  for 
the  sake  of  these  unfortunates,  and  three  words  and 
half  a  smile  of  *  ♦,  had  she  been  here  to-  urge  it, 
(and  urge  it  she  infallibly  would— at  least,  she  al- 
ways pressed  me  on  senatorial  duties,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  cause  of  weakness,)  would  hate  made 
me  an  advocate,  if  not  an  orator.  Curse  on  Roche* 
foucault  for  being  always  right !  In  him  a  lie  wen 
virtue,— or,  at  least,  a  comfort  to  bis  readers. 

"  George  Bvron  has  not  called  to-dav ;  I  hope  he 
will  be  an  admiral,  and,  perhaps,  Lord  Byrca  into 
the  bargain.  If  he  would  but  marry,  I  would  en- 
gage never  to  marry,  myself,  or  cut  him  oat  of  the 
heirship.  He  would  he  happier,  and  I  should  like 
nephews  better  than  sons. 

••  I  shall  soon  be  six-and-twenty,  (January  224, 
1814.)  Is  there  anv  thing  in  the  future  that  can 
possibly  console  us  for  notbeing  always  tmsMffissI 

•ObGlmma! 
Oh  Primeven  I  GJovemu  ddT  earn. 
OhOtovwiKiil  primarcr*  <Wh  **•.' 
•  •        •  •  •  • 

r.fta-l 


•  Dallas's  nephew  (son  to  the  American  Attorney- 
General)  is  arrived  in  this  country,  snd  tells  pallas 
that  my  rhymes  are  very  popular  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  first  tidings  that  ban  ever 
sounded  like  fame  to  my  ears— to  be  redde  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio !  The  greatest  pleasure  I  ever 
derived,  of  this  kind,  was  from  an  extract,  in  Cooke 
the  actor's  life,  from  his  journal,  stating,  that  in 
the  reading-room  of  Albanv,  near  Washington,  he 
perused  English  Bards  and'  Scotch  Reviewers.  To 
be  popular  in  a  rising  and  far  country  has  a  kind  of 
posthumous  feel,  very  different  from  the  ephemeral 
eclat  and  fcte-ing,  buzzing  and  party-ing  compli- 
ments of  the  well-dressed  multitude.  I  can  sold* 
say  that,  during  my  reign  in  the  spring  of  1812, 1 
regretted  nothing  but  its  duration  of  six  weeks  m 
stead  of  a  fortnight,  and  was  heartily  glad  to  re- 

•  Last  night  I  supped  with  Lewis ;— and,  at  usual, 
though  I  neither  exceeded  in  solids  nor  fluid*,  haw 
been  half  dead  ever  since.  My  stomach  is  entimr 
destroyed  by  long  abstinence,  and  the  rest  vtii 
probably  follow.  Let  it— I  only  wish  the /wj «*• 
The  « leap  in  the  dark'  is  the  least  to  be  dreaded. 

"The  Duke  of  «  •  called.  I  have  told  *<» 
forty  times  that,  except  to  half-a-dosen  old  asfl 
specified  acquaintances,  I  am  invisible.  His  pace 
is  a  good,  noble,  ducal  person ;  but  I  am  content  to 
think  so  at  a  distance,  and  so— I  was  not  at  home. 

«« Gait  called.— Mem.— to  ask  some  one  to  spew 
to  Raymond  in  favor  of  his  play.  We  are  old  ft* 
low  travellers,  and,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  w 
has  much  strong  sense,  experience  °f^*?!jr 
and  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  good-natured  patf£ 
sophicai  fellow.  I  showed  him  SKgo's  letters  « 
the  report  of  the  Turkish  girl's  avenhrs  «t  AtW" 
soon  after  it  happened.  He  and  brito*™ 
Lewis,  and  Moore,  and  Rogers,  snd  UdvMelwj" 
have  seen  it.  Murray  has  a  copy.  I  wggVT 
had  ben  unknown,  and  wish  It  were;  hut  ftf** 
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ived  only  some  days  after,  and  the  rumors  are  the 
ubieet  of  his  letter.  That  I  shall  preserve— it  is  as 
oeu.  Lewis  and  Gait  were  both  horrified  ^  and  L. 
rendered  I  did  not  introdnee  the  situation  into 
the  Giaour.*  He  may  wonder— he  might  wonder 
nore  at  that  production's  being  written  at  all.  But 
o  describe  the  feeling*  of  that  situation  were  im- 
tossible— it  is  try  even  to  recollect  them. 

"  The  Bride  of  Abydos  was  published  on  Thurs- 
lay  the  second  of  December ;  but  how  it  is  liked  or 
lisliked,  I  know  not.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not 
8  no  fault  of  the  public,  against  whom  I  can  hare 
to  complaint.  But  I  am  much  more  indebted  to 
he  tale  than  I  can  ever  be  to  the  most  partial 
eader ;  as  it  wrung  my  thoughts  from  reality  to  im- 
tgination — from  selfish  regrets  to  vivid  recollections 
-and  recalled  me  to  a  country  replete  with  the 
lightest  and  darkest,  but  always  most  lively  colors 
»f  my  memory.  Sharp©  called,  but  was  not  let  in, 
rhich  I  regret. 

•  e  e  •  •  • 

"  Saw  *  *  yesterday.  I  have  not  kept  my  ap- 
tointment  at  Middleton,  which  has  not  pleased 
rim,  perhaps;  and  my  projected  voyage  with  *  * 
rill,  perhaps,  please  him  less.  But  I  wish  to  keep 
veil  with  both.  They  are  instruments  that  don't 
lo,  in  concert;  but,  surely,  their  separate  tones 
ire  very  musical,  and  I  won't  give  up  either. 

"  It  is  well  if  I  don't  jar  between  these  great  die- 
:ords.  At  present,  I  stand  tolerably  well  with  all, 
rat  I  cannot  adopt  their  dislikes?— so  many  sets. 
ftolland's  is  the  first;— every  thing  distingue"  is 
velconie  there,  and  certainly  the  ton  of  his  society 
s  the  best.— Then  there  is  M*.  de  StaeTa— there  I 
lever  go,  though  I  might,  had  I  courted  it.  It  is 
composed  of  the  •  •  s  and  the  *  *  family,  with  a 
itrauge  sprinkling,— orators,  dandies,  ana  all  kinds 
>f  bitu,  from  the  regular  Grub  street  uniform, 
lown  to  the  azure  jacket  of  the  Literateur.  To 
tee  *  *  and  *  *  sitting  together,  at  dinner,  always 
eminds  me  of  the  grave,  where  all  distinctions  of 
riend  and  foe  are  levelled ;  and  they— the  Reviewer 
ind  Reviewee,  the  rhinoceros  ana  elephant,  the 
nammoth  ana  Megalonyx— all  will  lie  quietly  to- 
gether. They  now  sit  together,  as  silent,  but  not 
to  quiet,  as  if  they  were  already  immured. 

*  •  •  *  e  • 

"  I  did  not  go  to  the  Berry's  the  other  night. 
Hie  elder  is  a  woman  of  much  talent,  and  both  are 
landsome,  and  must  have  been  beautiful.  To-night 
isked  to  Lord  H.'s— ehall  I  go  ?  um !  perhaps. 

M  Morubf ,  two  o'clock. 

"Went  to  Lord  H.'s— party  numerous— milady 
n  perfect  good  humor,  and  consequently  perfect, 
So  one  more  agreeable,  orperhaps  so  much  so, 
rhen  she  will.  Asked  for  Wednesday  to  dine  and 
neet  the  Steel ;— asked  particularly,  I  believe,  out 
>f  mischief,  to  see  the  first  interview  after  the  notef 
rith  which  Corinne  professes  herself  to  be  so  much 
aken.  I  don't  much  like  it ;— she  always  talks  of 
rtyself  or  Aerself,  and  I  am  not  ( except  in  eolilo- 
|uy,  as  now)  much  enamored  or  either  subject— 
(specially  one's  works.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say 
ibout  '  De  V Allemagne  ? '  I  like  it  prodigiously ; 
>ut  unless  I  can  twist  my  admiration  into  some  fan- 
astical  expression,  she  won't  believe  me;  and  I 
enow,  by  experience,  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with 
ine  things  about  rhyme,  &c,  &c.  The  lover,  Mr. 
rtocia,  was  there  to-night,  and  Campbell  said, *  it 
vaa  the  only  proof  he  had  seen  of  her  good  taste.' 
Monsieur  LrAmant  is  remarkably  handsome ;  but  I 
lon't  think  more  so  than  her  book. 

'  'Campbell  looks  well— seemed  pleased,  and  dressed 
o  sprucery.  A  blue  coat  becomes  him.  so  does  his 
lew  wis.  He  really  looked  as  if  Apollo  had  sent 
kirn  a  birth-day  suit,  or  a  wedding-garment,  and  was 
ritty  and  lively.  •  •  •  He  abused  Corinne's  book, 
rhich  I  regret;  because,  firstly,  he  understands 
German,  and  is,  consequently,  a  fair  judge ;  and, 
iscondly,  he  ajtrst-rate,  and,  consequently,  the  best 


of  judges.  I  reverence  and  admire  him ;  but  I  won't 
give  up  my  opinion— why  should  I  ?  I  read  her  again 
and  again,  and  there  can  be  no  affectation  in  this.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  (except  in  taste)  in  a  book  1 
read  and  lay  down,  and  take  up  again ;  and  no  book 
can  be  totally  bad,  which  finds  one,  even  one  reader, 
who  can  say  as  much  sincerely. 

•' Campbell  talks  of  lecturing  next  spring;  his 
last  lectures  were  eminently  successful.  Moore 
thought  of  it,  but  gave  it  up,  I  don't  know  why. 
•  *  had  been  prating  dignity  to  him,  and  such  stuff; 
as  if  a  man  disgraced  himself  by  instructing  and 
pleasing  at  the  same  time. 

"  Introduced  to  Marquis  Buckingham— saw  Lord 
Gower— he  is  going  to  Holland;  Sir  J.  and  Lady 
Mackintosh  and  Horner,  G.  Lamb,  with,  I  know 
not  how  many,  fR.  Wellesley,  one— a  clever  man,) 
grouped  about  tne  rooni.  Little  Henry  Fox,  a  fine 
boy,  and  very  promising  in  mind  and  manner, — he 
went  away  to  bed,  before  I  had  time  to  talk  to  him. 
I  am  sure  I  had  rather  hear  him  than  all  the  savant. 

"MomkftDecS. 

11  Murray  tells  me  that  Croker  asked  him  why  the 
thing  was  called  the  Bride  of  Abydos?  It  is  a 
cursed  awkward  question,  being  unanswerable.  She 
is  not  a  bride,  only  about  te  be  one ;  but  for,  &c. 
Sec,  Ac. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the  bull;  but 
the  detection  *  *  *  is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I  was 
a  great  fool  to  make  it,  and  am  ashamed  of  not  being 
an  Irishman.  «  •  e  e 

"  Campbell  last  night  seemed  a  little  nettled  at 

miethinff.  or  other— I  know  not  what.  We  were 
standing  in  the  ante-saloon,  when  Lord  H.  brought 
out  of  the  other  room  a  vessel  of  some  composition 
similar  to  that  which  is  used  in  Catholic  churches, 
and,  seeing  us,  he  exclaimed,  *  Here  is  some  incense 
for  you.'  Campbell  answered— « Carry  it  to  Lord 
Byron— As  is  used  to  it.* 

"  Now,  this  comes  of  *  bearing  no  brother  near  the 
throne/  I,  who  have  no  throne,  nor  wish  to  have 
one  now— whatever  I  may  have  done— am  at  perfect 
peace  with  all  the  poetical  fraternity ;— or,  at  least, 
if  I  dislike  any,  it  is  not  poetically,  but  personalty. 
Surely,  the  field  of  thought  is  infinite ;— what  does 
it  signify  who  is  before  or  behind  in  a  race  where 
there  is  no  aoalt  The  temple  of  Fame  is  like  that 
of  the  Persians,  the  Universe ; — our  altar,  the  tops 
of  mountains.  I  should  be  equally  content  with 
Mount  Caucasus  or  Mount  Anything;  and  those 
who  like  it  may  have  Mont  Blanc  or  Chimboraso, 
without  my  envy  of  their  elevation. 

"  1  think  I  may  now  speak  thus ;  for  I  have  just 
published  a  poem,  and  am  quite  ignorant  whether  it 
is  likely  to  be  liked  or  not.  I  have  hitherto  heard 
little  in  its  commendation,  and  no  one  can  down- 
right  abuse  it  to  one's  face,  except  in  print.  It  can't 
be  good,  or  I  should  not  have  stumbled  over  the 
threshold,  and  blundered  in  my  very  title.  But  I 
begun  it  with  heart  full  of  •  •  ♦,  and  my  head  of 
onentialttie*,  (I  can't  call  them  isms,)  and  wrote  on 
rapidly. 

"  This  journal  is  a  relief.  When  I  am  tired— as 
I  generally  am— out  comes  this,  and  down  goes  every 
thing.  But  I  can't  read  it  over ;— and  God  knows 
what  contradictions  it  may  contain.  If  I  am  sincere 
with  myself,  (but  I  fear  one  lies  more  to  one's  self 
than  to  any  one  else,)  every  page  should  confute, 
refute,  and  utterly  abjure  its  predecessor. 

44  Another  scribble  from  Martin  Baldwin  the  peti- 
tioner: I  have  neither  head  nor  nerves  to  present 
it.  That  confounded  supper  at  Lewis's  has  spoiled 
my  digestion  and  my  philanthropy.  I  have  no  more 
charity  than  a  cruet  of  vinegar.  Would  I  were  an 
ostrich,  and  dieted  on  fire-irons— or  any  thing  that 
my  gizzards  could  get  the  better  of. 

"To-day  saw  W.  His  uncle  is  dying,  and  W. 
don't  much  affect  our  Dutch  determinations.  I  dine 
with  him  on  Thursday,  provided  Voncte  is  not  dined 
upon,  or  peremptorily  bespoke  by  the  posthuaoof 
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tpicures,  before  that  day.  I  with  he  m&y 
not  for  our  dinner's  sake,  bat  to  disappoint  the  un- 
dertaker, and  the  rascally  reptiles  that  may  well 
wait,  since  they  unit  dine  at  last. 

« « Oell  called— he  of  Troy— after  I  was  out.  Mem. 
—to  return  his  visit.  But  my  Mems.  are  the  very 
landmarks  of  forgetfulness :— something  like  alight- 
house,  with  a  ship  wrecked  under  the  nose  of  its 
lantern.  I  never  look  at  a  Mem.  without  seeing  that 
I  have  remembered  to  forget.  Mem. — I  have  for- 
gotten to  pay  Pitt's  taxes,  and  suppose  I  shall  be 
surcharged.  *  An*  I  do  not  turn  rebel  when  thou  art 
king  '— oons  !  I  believe  my  very  biscuit  is  leavened 
with  that  impostor's  imposts. 

11  \j.  M«.  returns  from  Jersey's  to-morrow;— I 
must  call.  A  Mr.  Thomson  has  sent  a  song,  which 
I  must  applaud.  I  hate  annoying  them  with  cen- 
sure or  silence,  and  yet  I  hate  lettering. 

"Saw  Lord  Glenbervie  and  his  prospectus,  at 
Murray's,  of  a  new  Treatise  on  Timber.  Now  here 
is  a  man  more  useful  than  all  the  historians  and 
rhymers  ever  planted.  For,  by  preserving  our 
woods  and  forests,  he  furnishes  materials  for  all  the 
history  of  Britain  worth  reading,  and  all  the  odes 
worth  nothing. 

"  Redde  a  good  deal,  but  desultorily.  My  head 
is  crammed  with  the  most  useless  lumber.  It  is 
odd  that  when  I  do  read,  I  can  only  bear  the  chicken- 
broth  of— any  thing  but  novels.  It  is  many  a  year 
since  I  have  looked  into  one,  (though  they  are  some- 
times ordered,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  never 
taken,)  till  I  looked  yesterday  at  the  worst  parts  of 
the  Monk.  These  descriptions  ought  to  have  been 
written  by  Tiberias  at  Caprea— they  are  forced— 
the  phiUrod  ideas  of  a  jaded  voluptuary.  It  is  to 
me  mconceivable  how  they  could  have  been  com- 
posed by  a  man  of  only  twenty— his  age  when  he 
wrote  them.  They  have  no  nature— all  the  sour 
cream  of  canthariues.  I  should  have  suspected 
Buffon  of  writing  them  on  the  death-bed  of  his  de- 
testable dotage.  I  had  never  redde  this  edition,  and 
merely  looked  at  them  from  curiosity  and  recollec- 
tion of  the  noise  they  made,  and  the  name  they 
have  left  to  Lewis.  But  they  could  do  no  harm 
except  •  •  *. 

"  Called  this  evening  on  my  agent— my  business 
as  usual.    Our  strange  adventures  are  the  only  in- 
heritances of  our  family  that  have  not  diminished. 
•  •  e  e  *     •      • 

"  I  shall  now  smoke  two  cigars,  and  get  me  to 
bed.  The  cigars  don't  keep  well  here.  They  get 
as  old  as  a  donna  di  quaranti  anni  in  the  sun  of 
Africa.  The  Havana  are  the  best ; — but  neither  are 
so  pleasant  as  a  hooka  or  chibouque.  The  Turkish 
tobacco  is  mild,  and  their  horses  entire — two  things 
as  they  should  be.  I  am  so  far  obliged  to  this  jour- 
nal, that  it  preserves  me  from  verse,— at  least  from 
it.    I  have  just  thrown  a  poem  into  the 


fire  (which  it  has  relighted  to  my  great  comfort), 
and  nave  smoked  out  of  my  head  the  plan  of  an- 
other. I  wish  I  could  as  easily  get  rid  of  thinking, 
or,  at  least,  the  confusion  of  thought. 

"TMd»r,DK.7. 

"  Went  to  bed,  and  slept  dreamlessly,  but  not 
refreshingly.  Awoke  and  up  an  hour  before  being 
called ;  but  dawdled  three  hours  in  dressing.  When 
one  subtracts  from  life  infancy  (which  is  vegetation) 
—-sleep,  eating,  and  swilling— buttoning  and  unbut- 
toning— how  much  remains  of  downright  existence  ? 
The  summer  of  a  dormouse.        *        •       *        * 

"  Redde  the  papers  and  foo-ed,  and  soda-watered, 
and  found  out  that  the  fire  was  badly  lighted.  Ld. 
Glenbervie  wants  me  to  go  to  Brighton— um ! 

"  This  morning  a  very  pretty  billet  from  the  8tacl 
•bout  meeting  her  at  La.  H.'s  to-morrow.  She  has 
written,  1  dare  say,  twenty  sueh  this  morning  to 
different  people,  all  equally  flattering  to  each.  So 
much  the  better  for  her  and  those  who  believe  all 
she  wishes  them,  or  they  wish  to  believe.  She  has 
bean  phased  to  be  pleased  with  my  slight  eulogy  in 
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the  note  annexed  to  the  '  Bride.'  This  is  to  be  ec 
counted  for  in  several  ways :— firstly,  all  women  like 
all,  or  any  praise;  secondly,  this  was  unexpected, 
because  I  have  never  courted  her ;  and,  thirdly,  as 
Scrub  says,  those  who  have  been  all  their  lives  regu- 
larly praised,  by  regular  critics,  like  a  little  variety, 
and  are  glad  when  any  one  soes  out  of  his  way  ts 
say  a  civil  thing ;  and,  fourthly,  she  is  a  very  good- 
natured  creature,  which  is  the  best  reason,  after  all, 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  one. 

"  A  knock— knocks  single  and  double.  Bland 
called.  He  says  Dutch  society  (he  has  been  in  Hol- 
land) is  second-hand.  French ;  but  the  women  are 
like  women  every  where  else.  This  is  a  bore ;  I 
should  like  to  see  them  a  little  unlike ;  but  that 
can't  be  expected. 

"  Went  out — came  home — this,  that,  and  the 
other— and  '  all  iB  vanity,  saith  the  preacher,*  and 
so  say  I,  as  part  of  his  congregation.  Talking  of 
vanity — whose  praise  do  I  prefer  ?  Why,  Sirs. 
Inchbald's,  and  that  of  the  Americans.  The  first, 
because  her  '  8imple  Story '  and  ' Nature  and  Art' 
are,  to  me,  true  to  their  title*;  and  consequently, 
her  short  note  to  Rogers  about  the  *  Giaour '  de- 
lighted me  more  than  any  thing,  except  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  I  like  the  Americans,  because  J 
happened  to  be  in  Asia,  while  the  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers  were  redde  in  America.  If  I 
could  have  had  a  speech  against  the  Slam  Trade, 
in  Africa,  and  an  epitaph  on  a  dog,  in  Europe,  (i. 
e.  in  the  Morning  Post,)  my  vertex  eubbrnu  would 
certainly  have  displaced  stars  enough  to  overthrow 
the  Newtonian  system. 

"Friday, Dm.  IS, BUS. 

"  I  am  ennuye  beyond  my  usual  tense  of  that 

Fiwning  verb,  which  I  am  always  conjugating ;  sad 
don't  find  that  society  much  mends  the  matter. 
I  am  too  lasy  to  shoot  myself— and  it  would  annoy 
Augusta,  and  perhaps  *  * ;  but  it  would  be  a  Rood 
thing  for  George,  on  the  other  side,  and  no  baa  one 
for  me ;  but  I  won't  be  tempted. 

"  I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  from  Moore. 
do  think  that  man  is  the  best-hearted,  the  onir 
hearted  being  I  ever  encountered ;   and  then,  h» 
talents  are  equal  to  his  feelings. 

44  Dined  on  Wednesday  at  Lord  H.'s— the  Staf- 
fords,  Steels,  Cowpers,  Ossulstones,  Melbourne, 
Mackintoshes,  &c,  &c.,— and  was  introduced  m 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,— an  un- 
expected event.  My  quarrel  with  Lord  Carlisle 
(their  or  his  brother-in-law)  having  rendered  it  im- 
proper, I  suppose,  brought  it  about.  But,  if  it  was 
to  happen  at  all,  I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  before. 
She  is  handsome,  and  must  have  been  beautiful — 
and  her  manners  arc  prince* sly.  •  •  • 

44  The  Suel  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
less  loquacious  than  heretofore.  We  are  now  very 
good  friends;  though  she  asked  Lady  Melbourne 
whether  I  had  really  any  bonhommie.  She  might  as 
well  have  asked  that  question  before  she  toM  C.  L. 
'  e'est  un  demon.'  True  enough,  but  rather  prema- 
ture, for  the  could  not  have  found  it  out,  and  so— 
she  wants  me  to  dine  there  next  Sunday. 

"  Murray  prospers,  as  far  as  circulation.  For  my 
part,  I  adhere  (in  liking)  to  my  Fragment.  It  is  ce 
wonder  that  I  wrote  one— my  mind  is  a  fragment- 

44  Saw  Lord  Gower,  Tierney,  &c,  in  the  square. 
Took  leave  of  Lord  Or.,  who  is  going  to  Holland 
and  Germany.  He  tells  me,  that  he  carries  with 
him  a  parcel  of  '  Harolds  *  and  •  Giaours,*  te-.  Car 
the  readers  of  Berlin,  who,  it  seems,  read  Engnsk, 
and  have  taken  a  caprice  for  mine.  TJm !— have  I 
been  German  all  this  time,  when  I  thought  myself 
oriental?        see 

"Lent  Tierney  my  box  for  to-morrow;  and  re- 
ceived a  new  comedy  sent  by  Lady  C.  A.— bat  esf 
her*.  I  must  read  it,  and  endeavor  not  to  dispkest 
the  author.  I  hate  annoying  them  with  cavil ;  Nf 
a  comedy  I  take  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  < 
sitions,  more  so  than  tragedy. 

"Gait  says  there  is  a  coincidence 
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Irst  part  of  'the  Bride'  and  some  story  of  his— 
whether  published  or  not,  I  know  not,  never  having 
seen  it.  He  is  almost  the  last  person  on  whom  any 
one  would  commit  literary  larceny,  and  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  writing  thefts  on  any  of  the  genus. 
As  to  originality,  all  pretensions  are  ludicrous,— 
'  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.' 

"Went  last  night  to  the  place.  *  *  •  • 
Invited  oat  to  a  party,  but  did  not  go ; — right.  Re- 
fused to  go  to  Lady  •  •'s  on  Monday ; — right  again. 
If  I  must  fritter  away  my  life,  I  would  rather  do  it 
alone.  I  was  much  tempted; — C  *  •  looked  so 
Turkish  with  her  red  turban,  and  her  regular  dark 
and  clear  features.  Not  that  she  and  I  ever  were, 
or  could  be,  any  thing ;  but  I  love  any  aspect  that 
reminds  me  of  the  *  children  of  the  sun.1 

"To  dine  to-day  with  Rogers  and  Sharpe,  for 
which  I  have  some  appetite,  not  having  tasted  food 
for  the  preceding  forty-eight  hours.  -  I  wish  I  could 
leave  off  eating  altogether. 

»B*tmrJ«y,  Dee.  11. 
"Sood«7,  Deal* 

"  By  Gait's  answer,  I  find  it  is  some  story  in  real 
life,  and  not  any  work  with  which  my  late  composi- 
tion coincides.  It  is  still  more  singular,  for  mine  is 
drawn  from  existence  also. 

"  I  have  sent  an  excuse  to  M.  de  StaeL  I  do  not 
feel  sociable  enough  for  dinner  to-day ;  and  I  will 
not  go  to  Sheridan's  on  Wednesday.  Not  that  I  do 
not  admire  and  prefer  his  unequalled  conversation ; 
but — that  'but'  must  only  be  intelligible  to  thoughts 
I  cannot  write.  Sheridan  was  in  good  talk  at  Bog* 
era's  the  other  night,  but  I  only  stayed  till  nine. 
All  the  world  are  to  be  at  the  Stall's  to-night,  and 
I  am  not  sorry  to  escape  any  part  of  it.  I  only  go 
out  to  get  me  a  fresh  appetite  for  being  alone. 
Went  out— did  not  go  to  the  StaeTs,  but  to  Ld. 
Holland's.  Party  numerous— conversation  general. 
Stayed  late — made  a  blunder— got  over  it — came 
home  and  went  to  bed,  not  having  eaten.  Rather 
empty,  but  fresco,  which  is  the  great  point  with  me. 

"  Monday,  Dec  13, 1813. 

"  Called  at  three  places— read,  and  got  ready  to 
leave  town  to-morrow.  Murray  has  had  a  letter 
from  his  brother  Bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who  says 
'  he  is  ltreky  in  having  such  9.  poet ' — something  as 
if  one  was  a  pack-horse,  or  '  ass,  or  any  thinjp  that 
is  his : '  or,  like  Mrs.  Pack  wood,  who  replied  to 
some  inquiry  after  the  Odes  on  Razors,  '  Law,  sir, 
we  keeps  a  Poet.'  The  same  illustrious  Edinburgh 
bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  books,  poesy,  and 
cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript—*  The  Har- 
old and  Cookery  are  much  wanted.'  Such  is  fame, 
and,  after  all,  quite  as  good  as  any  other  ( life  in 
other's  breath.'  'Tis  much  the  same  to  divide  pur- 
chasers with  Hannah  Glasse  or  Hannah  More. 

"  Some  editor  of  some  Magazine  has  announced 
to  Murray  his  intention  of  abusing  the  thing  'with- 
out reading  it*  So  much  the  better ;  if  he  redde  it 
first,  he  would  abuse  it  more. 

"  Allen  (Lord  Holland's  Allen — the  best  informed 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know — a  perfect  Mag- 
liabecchi— a  devojirer,  a  Hciluo  of  books,  and  an 
observer  of  men)  has  lent  me  a  quantity  of  Burns's 
unpublished,  and  never-to-be-published,  letters. 
They  are  full  of  oaths  and  obscene  songs.  What 
an  antithetical  mind ! — tenderness,  roughness— del- 
icacy, coarseness— sentiment,  sensuality— soaring 
and  grovelling,  dirt  and  deity — all  mixed  up  in  that 
one  compound  of  inspired  clay ! 

"  It  seems  strange ;  a  true  voluptuary  will  never 
abandon  his  mind  to  the  grossness  of  reality.  It  is 
by  exalting  the  earthly,  the  material,  the  physique 
of  our  pleasures,  by  veiling  these  ideas,  by  forget- 
ting them  altogether,  or,  at  least,  never  naming 
them  hardly  to  one's  self,  that  we  alone  can  prevent 
them  from  disgusting. 


"Dec  14,  If,  16. 

"Much  done,  but  nothing  v»  record.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  set  down  my  thoughts ;  my  actions  will 
rarely  bear  retrospection. 

«  Dec.  17, 18. 

"  Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  piece  of  senti- 
mentality in  Sheridan.  The  other  night  we  were 
all  delivering  our  respective  and  various  opinions 
on  him  and  other  hommes  marquans,  and  mine  was 
this.  '  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to 
do,  has  been,  par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its 
kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy,  (School  fot 
Scandal,)  the  best  drama,  (in  my  mind,  far  before 
that  St.  Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggar's  Opera,)  th# 
best  farce,  (the  Critic — it  is  only  too  good  for  » 
farce,)  and  the  best  address,  (Monologue  on  Gar 
rick,)  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very  best 
oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived 
or  heard  in  this  country.'  Somebody  told  S.  this 
the  next  day,  and  on  hearing  it,  he  burst  into  tears ! 

"  Poor  Brinsley !  if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  I 
would  rather  have  said  these  few,  but  most  sincere 
words,  than  have  written  the  Iliad,  or  made  his  own 
celebrated  Philippic.  Nay,  his  own  comedy  never 
gratified  me  more  than  to  near  that  he  had  derived 
a  moment's  gratification  from  any  praise  of  mine, 
humble  as  it  must  appear  to  my  elders  and  my  bet* 
ters. 

"Went  to  my  box  at  Co  vent  Garden  to-night; 
and  my  delicacy  felt  a  little  shocked  at  seeing 
S  *  *  *Js  mistress  (who,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
was  actually  educated,  from  her  birth,  for  her  pro- 
fession) sitting  with  her  mother,    '  a  three-piled 


_,  _  _  Major  to  the  army,'  in  a  private 
box  opposite.  I  feft  rather  indignant;  but,  casting 
my  eyes  round  the  house,  m  the  next  box  to  me, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  were  the  most  distin- 


both  divorceabl*—*Mrs.  •  *,  in  the  next,  the  like, 
and  still  nearer  ••••••?    What  an  assemblage 

to  me,  who  know  all  ttfeir  histories.  It  was  as  if 
the  house  had  been  divided  between  your  public  and 
your  understood  courtesans;  but  the  intriguantes 
much  outnumbered  the  regular  mercenaries.  On 
the  other  side  were  only  Pauline  and  her  mother, 
and,  next  box  to  her,  three  of  inferior  note.  Now, 
where  lay  the  difference  between  her  and  mamma, 
and  Lady  *  •  and  daughter  ?  except  that  the  two 
last  may  enter  Carleton  and  any  other  house,  and 
the  two  first  are  limited  to  the  opera  and  b— 
house.  How  I  do  delight  in  observing  life  as  it 
really  is !  and  myself,  after  all,  the  worst  of  any. 
But,  no  matter,  I  must  avoid  egotism,  which,  just 
now,  would  be  no  vanity.  * 

"  I  have  lately  written  a  wild,  rambling,  unfin- 
ished rhapsody,  called  'The  Devil's  Drive,'f  the 
notion  of  which  I  took  from  Porson's  *  Devil's 
Walk.' 

"  Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets  on 
•  *  m.%  I  never  wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and 
that  was  not  in  earnest,  and  many  years  ago,  as  an 
exercise — and  I  will  never  write  another.  They  are 
the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  platonic  com- 
positions. I  detest  the  Petrarch  so  much,  that  I 
would  not  be  the  man  even  to  have  obtained  his 
Laura,  which  the  metaphysical,  whining  dotard 
never  oould 


"  To-morrow  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days.  I  saw 
Lewis  to-day,  who  has  just  returned  from  Oatlanda, 
where  he  has  been  squabbling  with  Mad.  de  Stag 
about  himself,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Mackintosh,  and 


•  Then  nam  meO  left  Uuk  fa  fhtOfifkaL 
f  Bee  Poeme,  p.  SSI. 
j  Bee  Poena,  p.  848. 
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me.  My  homage  has  never  been  paid  in  that  Quar- 
ter, or  we  would  have  agreed  still  worse.  I  don't 
talk— I  can't  flatter,  and  won't  listen,  except  to  a 
pretty  or  a  foolish  woman.  She  "bored  Lewis  with 
praises  of  himself  till  he  sickened — found  out  that 
Clarissa  was  perfection,  and  Mackintosh  the  first 
man  in  England.  There  I  agree,  at  least,  one  of 
the  first— but  Lewis  did  not.  As  to  Clarissa,  I 
leave  to  those  who  can  read  it  to  judge  and  dispute. 
I  could  not  do  the  one,  and  am,  consequently,  not 
qualified  for  the  other.  She  told  Lewis  wisely,  he 
being  my  friend,  that  I  was  affected,  in  the  first 
place ;  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  I  committed  the 
heinous  offence  of  sitting  at  dinner  with  my  eves 
shut,  or  half  shut.  •  ♦  ♦  I  wonder  if  I  really 
hare  this  trick.  I  must  eve  myself  of  it,  if  true. 
One  insensibly  acquires  awkward  habits,  which 
should  be  broken  in  time.  If  this  is  one,  I  wish  I 
had  been  told  of  it  before.  It  would  not  so  much 
signify  if  one  was  always  to  be  checkmated  by  a 
plain  woman,  but  one  may  as  well  see  some  of  one's 
neighbors,  as  well  as  the  plate  upon  the  table. 

"  I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to  hare  heard  the 
AmabflQAn  eclogue  between  her  and  Lewis,— both 
obstinate,  clever,  odd,  garrulous,  and  shrill.  In 
fact,  one  could  have  heard  nothing  else.  But  they 
fell  out,  alas!— and  now  they  will  never  quarrel 
again.  Could  not  one  reconcile  them  for  the 
*  nonce?'  Poor  Corinne,— she  will  find  that  some 
of  her  fine  sayings  won't  nit  our  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

«« I  am  getting  rather  into  admiration  of  *  *,  the 
youngest  sister  of  ♦  •.  A  wife  would  be  my  salva- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  wires  of  my  acquaintances 
have  hitherto  done  me  little  good.  •  •  is  beautiful, 
but  very  young,  and,  I  think,  a  fool.  But  I  have 
not  seen  enough  to  judge ;  besides,  I  hate  an  esprit 
in  petticoats.  That  she  won't  love  me  is  very  pro- 
bable, nor  shall  I  love  her.  But  on  my  system,  and 
the  modern  system  in  general,  that  don't  signify. 
The  business  (if  it  came  to  business)  would  proba- 
bly be  arranged  between  papa  and  me.  She  would 
have  her  own  way ;  I  am  good-humored  to  women, 
and  docile1!  and,  if  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her, 
which  I  should  try  to  prevent,  we  should  be  a  very 
comfortable  couple.  As  to  conduct,  that  she  must 
look  to.  •  •  •  •  *  But  •/ 1  love,  I  shall  be  jeal- 
ous ;  —and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  be  in  love. 
Though,  after  all,  I  doubt  my  temper,  and  fear  I 
should  not  be  so  patient  as  becomes  the  bienstance 
of  a  married  man  in  my  station.  •  •  •  •  •  Divorce- 
ruins  the  poor /emme,  and  damages  are  a  paltry 
compensation.  I  do  fear  my  temper  would  lead  me 
into  some  of  our  oriental  tricks  of  vengeance,  or, 
at  any  rate,  into  a  summary  appeal  to  the  court  of 
twelve  paces.  So  *  I'll  none  on  V  but  e'en  remain 
single  and  solitary ;— though  I  should  like  to  hare 
somebody,  now  and  then,  to  yawn  with  one. 

"  Ward,  and,  after  him,  *  +,  has  stolen  one  of  mv 
buffooneries  about  Mde.  de  Steel's  Metaphysics  ana 
the  Fog,  arid  passed  it,  by  speech  and  letter,  as 
their  own.  As  Gibbet  says,  '  the?  are  the  most  of 
a  gontleman  of  any  on  the  road.'  W.  is  in  sad 
enmity  with  the  whigs  about  this  review  of  Fox,  (if 
he  did  review  him;)— all  the  epigrammatists  and 
essayists  are  at  him.  I  hate  odds,  and  wish  he  may 
beat  them.  As  for  me.  by  the  blessing  of  indiffer- 
ence, I  have  simplified  my  politics  into  an  utter 
detestation  of  all  existing  governments ;  and,  as  it 
is  the  shortest  and  most  agreeable  and  summary 
feeling  imaginable,  the  first  moment  of  a  universal 
republic  would  convert  me  into  an  advocate  for  sin- 
gle and  uncontradicted  despotism.  The  fact  is, 
riches  are  power,  and  poverty  is  slavery,  all  over 
the  earth,  and  one  sort  of  establishment  is  no  bet- 
ter, nor  worse,  for  a  people  than  another.  I  shall 
adhere  to  my  party,  because  it  would  not  be  honor- 
able to  apt  -otherwise ;  but,  as  to  opinion*,  I  don't 
think  politics  worth  an  opinion.  Conduct  is  another 
thing :— if  you  begin  with  a  party,  go  on  with  them. 
I  have  no  consistency,  except  in  polities,  and  thai 


"  Began  a  letter,  which  I  threw  into  the  fire. 
Redde — but  to  little  purpose.  Did  not  visit  Hob- 
house,  as  I  promised  ana  ought.  No  matter,  the 
loss  is  mine.    Smoked  cigars. 

"  Napoleon ! — this  week  will  decide  his  fate.  All 
seems  against  him ;  but  I  believe  and  hoy  he  will 
win— at  least,  beat  back  the  invaders.  What  right 
have  we  to  prescribe  sovereigns  to  France  ?  Oh  for 
a  republic!  'Brutus,  thou  sleepest.'  Hobhoose 
abounds  in  continental  anecdotes  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man ;  all  in  favor  of  his  intellect  and  courage, 
but  against  his  bonhommie.  No  wonder; — how 
should  he,  who  knows  mankind  well,  do  other  than 
despise  and  abhor  them. 

"The  greater  the  equality,  the  more  impartially 
evil  is  distributed,  and  becomes  lighter  by  the  di- 
vision among  so  many— therefore,  a  republic ! 

"More  notes  from  Mad.  de  Stael  unanswered-* 
and  so  they  shall  remain.  I  admire  her  afaOxties, 
but  really  her  society  is  overwhelming — an  avalanche 
that  buries  one  in  glittering  nonsense  all  snow  and 
sophistry. 

"  8hall  I  go  to  Mackintosh's  on  Tuesday  ?  urn  *— 
I  did  not  go  to  Marquis  Lansdowne'a,  nor  to  Misi 
Berry's,  though  both  are  pleasant.  So  is  Sir  James's* 
—but  I  don't  know— I  believe  one  is  not  the  betas? 
for  parties :  at  least,  unless  some  regnant*  is  thera. 

"I  wonder  how  the  deuce  any  body  could  ssast 


probably  arises  from  my  indifference  on  the  subject 
altogether. 

"  Better  than  a  month  since  I  last  journalized  :— 
most  of  it  out  of  London,  and  at  Notts.,  but  a  busy 
one  and  a  pleasant,  at  least  three  weeks  of  it.  On 
my  return,  I  find  all  the  newspapers  in  hysterics, 
and  town  in  an  uproar,  on  the  avowal  ana  repub- 
lication of  two  stanzas  on  Princess  Charlotte's 
weeping  at  Regency's  speech  to  Lauderdale  in  1312. 
They  are  daily  at  it  still ; — some  of  the  abuse  good, 
all  of  it  hearty.  They  talk  of  a  motion  in  our 
House  upon  it — be  it  so. 

•*  Got  up— read  the  Morning  Post  containing  ths 
battle  of  Bonaparte,  the  destruction  of  the  Custom- 
house, and  a  paragraph  on  me  as  long  as  my  pedi 
gree,  and  vituperative,  as  usual.        •        •        • 

"  Hobhouse  is  re  turned  to  England.  He  is  my 
best  friend,  the  most  lively,  and  a  man  of  the  most 
sterling  talents  extant. 

" '  The  Corsair  *  has  been  conceived,  written,  pub- 
lished, &c,  since  I  last  took  up  this  journal.  They 
tell  mc  it  has  great  success ; — it  was  written  con 
amove,  and  much  from  existence.  Murray  is  satis- 
fied with  its  progress ;  and  if  the  public  are  equally 
so  with  the  perusal,  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 

"  Been  to  Hanson's  on  business.  Saw  Rogers* 
and  had  a  note  from  Lady  Melbourne,  who  says,  it 
is  said  that  I  am  *  much  out  of  spirits.'  I  wonder 
if  I  really  am  or  not  ?  I  have  certainly  enough  of  I 
*  that  perilous  stuff  which  weighs  upon  the  heart,' 
and  it  is  better  they  should  believe  it  to  bo  the  re- 
sult of  these  attacks  than  of  the  real  cause ;  but— 
ay,  av,  always  but,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.    *    • 

44  dobhouse  has  told  me  ten  thousand  anecdotes 
of  Napoleon,  all  good  and  true.  My  friend  H.  is 
the  most  entertaining  of  companions,  and  a  fine 
fellow  to  boot. 

"  Redde  a  little— wrote  notes  and  letters,  and  am 
alone,  which,  Locke  says,  is  bad  company.  *  Be  not 
solitary,  be  not  idle  !*— Urn ! — the  idleness  is  trouble- 
some ;  but  I  can't  see  so  much  to  regret  in  the  soli- 
tude. The  more  I  see  of  men,  the  less  I  like  them. 
If  I  could  but  say  so  of  women,  too,  all  would  be 
well.  Why  can't  I?  I  am  now  six-and- twenty ; 
my  passions  have  had  enough  to  cool  them:  mv 
affections  more  than  enough  to  wither  them,— ana 
yet— and  yet— always  yet  and  eart— « Excellent  well, 
you  are  a  fishmonger— get  thee  to  a  nunnery.' 
'  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.' 
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men  a  world;  for  what  purpose  dandies,  for  in- 


'  Dte««  ptboo*  rntw  ab  Imcho, 

ND  MmK,  «  |»opw,  at  kiSmA 

Ds  fvnte,  sub  dto  materia, 

■  (M. 


"Is  there  anything  beyond ?— toAo knows ?  Be 
hit  can't  tell.  Who  tells  that  there  tit  He  who 
lon't  know.  And  when  shall  he  know?  perhaps, 
rhen  he  don't  expect,  and,  generally,  when  ne  don't 
rish  it.  In  this  last  respect,  however,  all  are  not 
like:  it  depends  a  good  deal  npon  education, — 
omething  upon  nerves  and  habits— but  most  npon 
ligestion. 

"  Just  returned  from  seeing  Kean  in  Richard.  By 
Fove,  he  is  a  soul!  life — nature — truth — without 
txaggeration  or  diminution.  Kemble's  Hamlet  is 
tcrfect ! — but  Hamlet  is  not  Nature.  Richard  is  a 
nan ;  and  Kean  is  Richard.  Now  to  my  own  con- 
eras. 

•  ••••• 

"Went  to  Waite's.  Teeth  all  right  and  white; 
tut  he  says  that  I  grind  them  in  my  sleep  and  chip 
he  edges.  That  same  sleep  is  no  friend  of  mine, 
hough  I  court  him  sometimes  for  half  the  twenty- 
our. 

"PetrouySQ. 

"  Got  up  and  tore  out  two  leaves  of  this  Journal 
-I  don't  know  why.  Hodgson  just  called  and 
(one.  He  has  much  bonhommie  with  his  other 
;ood  qualities,  and  more  talent  than  he  has  yet 
lad  credit  for  beyond  his  circle. 

"  An  invitation  to  dine  at  Holland  House  to  meet 
lean.  He  is  worth  meeting:  and  I  hope,  by  get- 
ins  into  good  society,  he  will  be  prevented  from 
ailing  like  Cooke.  He  is  greater  now  on  the  stage, 
md  off  he  should  never  be  less.  There  is  a  stupid 
md  underrating  criticism  upon  him  in  one  of  the 
newspapers.  I  thought  that,  last  night,  though 
jxeat,  he  rather  underacted  more  than  the  first 
ime.  This  may  be  the  effect  of  these  cavils ;  but  I 
lope  he  has  more  sense  than  to  mind  them.  He 
tannot  expect  to  maintain  his  present  eminence,  or 
o  advance  still  higher,  without  the  envy  of  his 
p-een-room  fellows,  and  the  nibbling  of  their  ad- 
nirers.  But,  if  he  don't  beat  them  all,  why,  then— 
nerit  hath  no  purchase  in  *  these  coster-monger 
lays/ 

u  I  wish  that  I  had  a  talent  for  the  drama ;  I 
rould  write  a  tragedy  note.  But  no,— it  is  gone. — 
iodgson  talks  of  one, — he  will  do  it  well ;— end  I 
hink  Moore  should  try.  He  has  wonderful  powers, 
md  much  variety ;  besides,  he  has  lived  ana  felt.— 
To  write  so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  heart,  the  heart 
uust  have  been  tried,— but,  perhaps,  ceased  to  be 
o.  While  you  are  under  the  influence  of  passions, 
ou  only  feel,  but  cannot  describe  them,— any  more 
ban,  wnen  in  action,  you  could  turn  round,  and  tell 
he  story  to  your  next  neighbor !  When  all  is  over, 
-ell,  all,  and  irrevocable,— trust  to  memory—- she  is 
hen  but  too  faithful. 

"  Went  out,  and  answered  some  letters,  yawned 
tow  and  then,  and  redde  the  Robbers.  Fine, — but 
?iesco  is  better ;  and  Alfieri  and  Monti's  Aristode- 
qo  best.  They  are  more  equal  than  the  Tedeschi 
Lramatists. 

"  Answered— or,  rather,  acknowledged— the  re- 
eipt  of  young  Reynolds's  poem,  Sane.  The  lad  is 
lever,  but  much  of  his  thoughts  are  borrowed.— 
ohence.  the  Reviewers  may  find  out.  I  hate  dis- 
paraging a  young  one;  and  I  think,— though  wild, 
nd  more  oriental  than  he  would  be,  had  he  seen  the 
ccnes  where  he  has  placed  his  tale,— that  he  has 
ouch  talent,  and  certainly,  fire  enough. 


"  Received  a  very  singular  epistle ;  and  the  mode 
of  its  conveyance,  tnrougUaLord  H.'s  hands,  as  curi- 
ous as  the  letter  itself.  But  it  Was  gratifying  and 
pretty. 

••  Sunday,  Feb.  8T. 

"  Here  I  am,  alone,  instead  of  dining  at  Lord 
H.'s,  where  I  was  asked,— hut  not  inclined  to  go 
any  where.  Hobhousc  says  I  am  growing  a  loup 
garou, — a  solitary  hobgoblin.  True ; — * I  am  my- 
self alone.'  The  last  week  has  been  passed  in  read- 
ing—seeing plays — now  and  then,  visitors — some- 
times yawning  and  sometimes  sighing,  but  no  writ- 
ing—save of  letters.  If  I  could  always  read,  I 
should  never  feel  the  want  of  society.  Do  I  regret 
it  ?— um  !— *  Man  delights  not  me,  and  only  one 
woman— at  a  time. 

"  There  is  something  to  me  very  softening  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman,— some  strange  influence,  even 
if  one  is  not  in  love  with  them,— which  I  cannot  at 
all  account  for,  having  no  very  high  opinion  of  the 
sex.  But  vet,— I  always  feel  in  better  humor  with 
myself  ana  every  thing  else,  if  there  is  a  woman 
within  ken.  Even  Mrs.  Mule,  my  fire-lighted,- 
the  most  ancient  and  withered  of  her  kind  and  (ex* 
eept  to  myself)  not  the  best  tempered— always 
makes  me  laugh,— no  difficult  task  when  I  am  *  i* 
the  vein.' 

14  Heigho !  I  would  I  were  in  mine  island !— I  am 
not  well ;  and  yet  I  look  ir  good  health.  At  times, 
I  fear,  '  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind ;  '—and  yet  my 
heart  and  head  have  stood  many  a  crash,  ana  what 
should  ail  them  now  ?  They  prey  upon  themselves, 
and  I  am  sick— sick—4  Prithee,  undo  this  button ; 
why  should  a  cat,  a  rat,  a  dog,  have  life,  and  thou 
no  life  at  all  ? '  Six-and-twenty  years,  as  they  call 
them :— why,  I  might  and  should  nave  been  a  Pasha 
by  this  time.    '  I  'gin  to  be  a  weary  of  the  sun.' 

"  Bonaparte  is  not  yet  beaten ;  but  has  rebutted 
Blncher,  and  repiqued  Swartsenburg.  This  it  is  to 
have  a  head.    Ii  he  again  wins,  *  V»  victis ! ' 


"Sombjr,  MatdaflL 

"  On  Tuesday  last  dined  with  Rogers,— Mad«-  de 
Steel.  Mackintosh,  8heridan,  Erskine,  and  Payne 
Knight,  Lady  Donegall  and  Miss  R.  there.  Sheri- 
dan told  a  very  good  story  of  himself  and  M**  de 
Recamier's  handkerchief ;  Erskine  a  few  stories  of 
himself  only.  She  is  going  to  write  a  big  book  about 
England,  she  says  ;— I  believe  her.  Asked  by  her 
how  I  liked  Miss  *  *'a  thing,  called  *  +,  and  an- 
swered (very  sincerely)  that  I  thought  it  very  bad 
for  her,  and  worse  than  any  of  the  others.  After- 
ward thought  it  possible  Lady  Donegall,  being  Irish, 
might  be  a  patroness  of  *  ♦,  and  was  rather  sorry 
for  my  opinion,  as  I  hate  putting  people  into  fusses, 
either  with  themselves,  or  their  favorites ;  it  looks 
as  if  one  did  it  on  purpose.  The  party  went  off 
very  well,  and  the  fish  was  very  much  to  my  gusto. 
But  we  got  up  too  soon  after  tme  women ;  ana  Mrs. 
Corinne  always  lingers  so  long  after  dinner,  that  we 
wish  her  in — the  drawing-room. 

"  To-day  C.  called,  ana,  while  sitting  here,  in  came 
Merivale.  During  our  colloquy,  C.  (ignorant  that 
M.  was  the  writer)  abused  the  •  mawkishnessof  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  Grimm's  Correspondence.'  I 
(knowing  the  secret)  changed  the  conversation  as 
soon  as  I  could ;  ana  C.  went  away,  quite  convinced 
of  having  made  the  most  favorable  impression  on 
his  new  acquaintance.  Merivale  is  luckily  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  or  God  knows  what  might  have 
been  engendered  from  such  a  malaprop.  I  did  not 
look  at  nim  while  this  was  going  on,  but  I  felt  like 
a  coal,- for  I  like  Merivale,  as  well  as  the  article  in 
question. 

•  ••••* 

"  Asked  to  Lady  Keith's  to-morrow  evening?— I 
think  I  will  go ;  but  it  is  the  first  party  invitation  I 
have  accepted  this  *  season,'  as  the  learned  Fletcha 
called  it,  when  that  youngest  brat  of  Lady  •  +'■  out 
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my  eye  and  check  open  with  a  misdirected  pebble — 
*  Never  mind,  my  lord,  tfce  scar  will  be  gone  before 
the  $ea*on ;  '  as  if  one's  eye  was  of  no  importance  in 
the  mean  time. 
44  Lord  Erskine  called,  and  gave  me  his  famous 

Eamphlet,  with  a  marginal  note  and  corrections  in 
is  handwriting.    Sent  it  to  be  bound  superbly,  and 
shall  treasure  it. 

44  Scut  my  fine  print  of  Napoleon  to  be  framed. — 
It  is  framed ;  ana  the  emperor  becomes  his  robes 
as  if  he  had  been  hatched  in  them. 

bT. 


••  Rose  at  seven— ready  by  half-past  eight— went 
to  Mr.  Hanson's,  Berkley  square — went  to  church 
with  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Anne,  (a  good  girl,) 
and  save  her  away  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. — 
Saw  her  fairly  a  countess — congratulated  the  family 
and  groom  (bride)— drank  a  bumper  of  wine  (whole- 
tome  s herns)  to  their  felicity,  and  all  that, — and 
came  home.  Asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  could 
not.  At  three  sat  to  Phillips  for  faces.  Called  on 
Lady  M.— I  like  her  so  well,  that  I  always  stay  too 
long.     (Mem.— to  mend  of  that.) 

44  Pasjtcd  the  evening  with  Hobhouse,  who  has 
begun  a  poem,  which  promises  highly;  wish  he 
would  go  on  with  it.  Heard  some  curious  extracts 
from  a  life  of  Morosini,  the  blundering  Venetian, 
who  blew  up  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  with  a  bomb, 
and  be  d— u  to  him !  Waxed  sleepy,— just  come 
home, — must  go  to  bed,  and  am  engaged  to  meet 
Sheridan  to-morrow  at  Rogers's. 

44  Queer  ceremony  that  same  of  marriage— saw 
many  abroad,  Greek  and  Catholic— one,  at  home, 
many  years  ago.  There  be  some  strange  phrases  in 
the  prologue,  (the  exhortation,)  which  made  me 
turn  away,  not  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  surplice- 
man.  Made  one  blunder,  when  I  joined  the  hands 
of  the  happy — rammed  their  left  hands,  by  mistake, 
into  one  another.  Corrected  it— bustled  back  to 
the  altar-rail,  and  said  '  Amen.'  Portsmouth  re- 
sponded as  if  he  had  sot  the  whole  by  heart ;  and, 
if  any  thing,  was  rather  before  the  priest.  It  is 
now  midnight,  and  •  •  •  • 

«M.TchlO,TW«IH7. 

"On  Tuesday  dined  with  Rogers — Mackintosh, 
Sheridan,  Sharpe — much  talk,  and  good — all,  ex- 
oept  my  own  little  prattlement.  Much  of  old  times 
— HorneTooke, — tne  Trials,— evidence  of  Sheridan, 
—and  anecdotes  of  those  times,  when  /  alas  !  was 
an  infant.  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  would  have  made 
an  English  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

••  Set  down  Sheridan  at  Brookes's — where,  By-the- 
by,  he  could  not  have  well  set  down  himself,  as  he 
and  I  were  the  only  drinkers.  Sherry  means  to 
stand  for  Westminster,  as  Cochrane  (the  stock- 
jobbing hoaxer)  must  vacate.  Brougham  is  a  can- 
didate. I  fear  for  poor  dear  Sherry.  Both  have 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  but  the  youngster  has 
yet  a  character.  We  shall  see,  if  he  lives  to  Sherry's 
age,  how  he  will  pass  over  the  red-hot  ploughshares 
of  public  life.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  hate  to  see 
the  old  ones  lose;  particularly  Sheridan,  notwith- 
standing all  his  mechancete. 

••  Received  many,  and  the  kindest,  thanks  from 
Lady  Portsmouth,  p-tt  and  m're,  for  my  match- 
making. I  don't  regret  it,  as  she  looks  the  count- 
ess well,  and  is  a  very  good  girl.  It  is  odd  how  well 
she  carries  her  new  honors.  She  looks  a  different 
woman,  and  high-bred,  too.  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
could  make  so  good  a  peeress. 

«•  Went  to  the  play  with  Hobhouse.  Mrs.  Jordan 
superlative  in  Hoyden,  and  Jones  well  enough  in 
Foppington.  What  plays!  what  wit ! — helas  !  Con- 
grove  and  Vanbnigh  are  your  only  comedy.  Our 
society  is  too  insipid  now  for  the  like  copy.  Would 
not  go  to  Lady  Keith's.  Hobhouse  thought  it  odd. 
I  wonder  he  should  like  parties.  If  one  is  in  love, 
and  wants  to  break  a  commandment  and  covet  any 
thing  that  is  there,  they  do  very  well.  But  to  go 
out  among  the  mere  herd,  without  a  motive,  pleas 


ure,  or  pursuit— 'sdeath !  'I'll  none  of  it  He  tot* 
me  an  odd  report ;  that  /  am  the  actual  Conrad,  the 
veritable  Corsair,  and  that  part  of  my  travels  are 
supposed  to  have  passed  in  piracy.  Urn !  people 
sometimes  hit  near  the  truth ;  but  never  the  whole 
truth.  H.  don't  know  what  I  was  about  the  year 
after  he  left  the  Levant ;  nor  does  any  one — nor— 
nor — nor — however,  it  is  a  lie;  but,  'I  doubt  the 
equivocation  of  the  fiend  that  lies  like  truth  ! ' 

44 1  shall  have  letters  of  importance  to-morrow.— 
Which,  •  *,  or  •  *  ?  heigho ! — •  •  is  in  my  heart, 
♦  •  in  my  head,  •  *  in  mv  eye,  and  the  staple  one, 
heaven  knows  where.  All  write,  and  will  be  an- 
swered. *  8mce  I  have  crept  in  favor  with  myself, 
I  must  maintain  it ; '  but  /  never  *  mistook  my  per- 
son,' though  I  think  others  have. 

**  •  called  to-day  in  great  despair  about  his 
mistress,  who  has  taken  a  freak  of  *  *  *.  He 
began  a  letter  to  her,  but  was  obliged  to  stop  short 
— I  finished  it  for  him,  and  he  copied  and  sent  it. — 
If  he  holds  out  and  keeps  to  my  instructions  of 
affected  indifference,  she  will  lower  her  colors.  If 
she  don't,  he  will,  at  least,  get  rid  of  her,  and  she 
don't  seem  much  worth  keeping.  But  the  poor 
Lid  is  in  love— and  if  that  is  the  case,  she  will  win. 
When  they  once  discover  their  power,  Jmita  e  la 
musica. 

44  Sleepy,  and  must  go  to  bed. 

"Taaa&y.MMchS. 

"  Dined  yesterday  with  R.,  Mackintosh,  and 
Sharpe.  Sheridan  could  not  come.  Sharpe  told 
several  very  amusing  anecdotes  of  Henderson,  the 
actor.  Stayed  till  late,  and  came  home, — baring 
drank  so  much  tea,  that  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  tifl 
six  this  morning.  R.  says  that  I  am  to  be  in  thi* 
Quarterly—cut  up,  I  presume,  as  they   'hate  us 

South.'  N'importe.  As  Sharpe  was  passing  by  the 
oors  of  some  debating  society  (the  Westminster 
Forum)  in  his  way  to  dinner,  he  saw  rubricked  on 
the  walls,  Scott**  name  and  mine — '  Which  is  the 
best  poet  ? '  being  the  question  of  the  evening ; 
and  I  suppose  all  tne  Templars  and  would-be*  took 
our  rhymes  in  vain,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy. 
Which  had  the  greater  show  of  hands,  I  neither 
know  nor  care ;  but  I  feel  the  coupling  of  the  names 
as  a  compliment,— though  I  think  Scott  deserves 
better  company. 

"W.  W.  called— Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Holland, 
&c,  Arc.  Wrote  to  *  *  the  Corsair  report.  She says 
she  don't  wonder,  since  *  Conrad  is  so  like,*  It  is 
odd  that  one,  who  knows  me  so  thoroughly,  should 
tell  me  this  to  my  face.  However,  if  the  don't  know, 
nobody  can. 

44  Mackintosh  is,  it  seems,  the  writer  of  the  de- 
fensive letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  If  so,  it  is 
very  kind,  and  more  than  I  did  for  myself. 

♦  a  a  •  ♦  • 

"  Told  Murray  to  secure  for  me  Bandello's  Italian 
novels  at  the  sale  to-morrow.  To  me  they  will  be 
nut  a.  Redde  a  satire  on  myself,  called  *  Anti-Byron,' 
and  told  Murray  to  publish  it,  if  he  liked.  Tne  ob- 
ject of  the  author  is  to  prove  me  an  Atheist  and  a 
systematic  conspirator  against  law  and  government. 
Some  of  the  verse  is  good  ;  the  prose  I  don't  quite 
understand.  He  asserts  that  my  •  deleterious 
works  *  have  had  an  *  effect  upon  civil  society,  which 
requires,  &c,  &c,  &.,'  and  his  own  poetry.  It  is  a 
length v  poem,  and  a  long  preface,  with  an  harmo- 
nious title-page.  Like  the  fly  in  the  fable,  I  seem  te 
have  got  upon  a  wheel  which  makes  much  dust  ;— 
but,  unlike  the  said  fly,  I  do  not  take  it  all  for  my 
own  raising. 

"  A  letter  from  Bella,  which  I  answered.    I  shall 
be  in  love  with  her  again,  if  I  don't  take  care. 
««««♦• 

" 1  shall  begin  a  more  regular  system  of  reading 
soon. 

"  *n»uiada;a  Mmrtk  17. 

44 1  have  been  sparring  with  Jackson  for  exercise 
this  morning ;  and  mean  to  continue  and  renew  mj 
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icq  uaihtance  with  the  muffles.  My  chest,  and  aims, 
rod  wind  are  in  very  good  plight,  and  I  am  not  in 
flesh.  I  used  to  be  a  hard  hitter,  and  my  arms  are 
rery  long  for  my  height  (5  feet  8  1-2  inches.)  At 
my  rate,  exercise  is  good,  and  this  the  severest  of 
ill';  fencing  and  the  broadsword  never  fatigued  me 
half  so  much. 

"  Redde  the  *  Quarrels  of  Authors  *  (another  sort 
if  sparring}—*,  new  work,  by  that  most  entertain- 
ing and  researching  writer,  Israeli.  They  seem  to 
te  an  irritable  set,  and  I  wish  myself  well  out  of  it. 
1  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
Hat/  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  with  scribbling  ? 
t  is  too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  regret  is  useless. — 
3ut,  an'  it  were  to  do  again,— I  should  write  again, 
L  suppose.  Such  is  human  nature,  at  least  my  snare 
)f  it ;— though  I  shall  think  better  of  myself,  if  I 
lave  sense  to  stop  now.  If  I  have  a  wife,  and  that 
rife  has  a  son— by  any  body — I  will  bring  up  mine 
leir  in  the  most  anti-poetical  way— make  him  a 
awycr,  or  a  pirate,  or — any  thing.  But  if  he  writes 
too,  I  shall  be  sure  he  is  none  of  mine,  and  cut  him 
>tf  with  a  bank-token.  Must  write  a  letter— three 
/clock. 

"Biridajr,  Much  90. 

"  T  intended  to  go  to  Lady  Hardwicke's,  but  wonY 
!  always  begin  the  day  with  a  bias  towards  going  to 
>ar  ties  ;  but  as  the  evening  advances  my  stimulus 
Fails,  and  I  hardly  ever  go  out — and,  when  I  do,  al- 
ways regret  it.  This  might  have  been  a  pleasant 
>ne ; — at  least  the  hostess  is  a  very  superior  wo- 
man. Lady  Lansdowne's  to-morrow*— Lady  Heath- 
;ote's  Wednesday.  TJm  ! — I  must  spur  myself  into 
join£  to  some  of  them,  or  it  will  look  like  rudeness, 
ind  it  is  better  to  do  as  other  people  do — confound 
them ! 

"  Redde  Machiavel,  parts  of  Chardin,  and  Sis- 
aondi,  and  Bandello,— by  starts.  Redde  the  Edin- 
burgh, xliv.,  just  come  out.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  article  on  •  Edgeworth*s  Patronage,'  I  have  got- 
ten a  high  compliment,  I  perceive.  Whether  this 
s  creditable  to  me,  I  know  not ;  but  it  does  honor 
to  the  editor,  because  he  once  abused  me.  Many  a 
nan  will  retract  praise;  none  but  a  high-spirited 
nind  will  revoke  its  censure,  or  can  praise  the  man 
t  has  once  attacked.  I  have  often,  since  my  return 
to  England,  heard  Jeffrey  most  highly  commended 
jy  those  who  know  him  for  things  independent  of 
Ms  talents.  I  admire  him  for  this— not  because  he 
las  praised  me  (I  have  been  so  praised  elsewhere 
md  abused,  alternately,  that  mere  habit  has  ren- 
iered  me  as  indifferent  to  both  as  a  man  at  twenty- 
fix  can  be  to  any  thing),  but  because  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  man  wno,  under  the  relations  in  which  he 
ind  I  stand,  or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other, 
nrould  have  had  the  liberality  to  act  thus ;  none  but 
l  great  soul  dared  hazard  it.  The  height  on  which 
ic  stands  has  not  made  him  giddy ; — a  little  scrib- 
bler would  have  gone  on  cavilling  to  the  end  of  the 
shapter.  As  to  the  justice  of  his  panegyric,  that  is 
natter  of  taste.  There  are  plenty  to  question  it, 
ind  glad,  too,  of  the  opportunity. 

"  Lord  Erskine  called  to-day.  He  means  to  carry 
lown  his  reflections  on  the  war— or  rather  wars — to 
he  present  day.  I  trust  that  he  will.  Must  send 
o  Mr.  Murray  to  get  the  binding  of  my  copy  of  his 
>amphlet  finished,  as  Lord  E.  has  promised  me  to 
correct  it,  and  add  some  marginal  notes  to  it.  Any 
hing  in  his  handwriting  will  be  a  treasure,  which 
vill  gather  compound  interest  from  years.  Erskine 
las  nigh  expectations  of  Mackintosh's  promised 
listory.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be  a  classic,  when 
inished. 

"  Sparred  with  Jackson  again  yesterday  morning 
ind  shall  to-morrow.  I  feel  all  the  better  for  it,  m 
ipirits,  though  my  arms  and  shoulders  are  very  stiff 
roro  it.  Idem.— to  attend  the  pugilistic  dinner. 
Marquis  Huntley  is  in  the  chadr. 

♦  •  •  ♦  •  c 

"  Lord  Erskine  thinks  that  ministers  must  be  in 
MfH  of  going  out.     So  much  the  better  for  him. 


To  me  H  is  the  same  who  are  in  or  out  r-we  want 
something  more  than  a  change  of  ministers,  and 
some  day  we  will  have  it. 

I  remember,  in  riding  from  Chrisso  to  Castri 
(Delphos)  along  the  sides  of  Pernassus,  I  saw  six 
eagles  in  the  air.  It  is  uncommon  to  see  so  many 
together ;  and  it  was  the  number— not  the  species, 
which  is  common  enough — that  excited  my  atten- 
tion. 

"  The  last  bird  I  ever  fired  at  was  an  eaglet,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Vostitz*.  It 
was  only  wounded,  and  I  tried  to  save  it,  the  eye 
was  so  bright ;  but  it  pined,  and  died  in  a  few  days ; 
and  I  never  did  since,  and  never  will,  attempt  the 
death  of  another  bird.  I  wonder  what  put  these 
two  things  into  my  head  just  now  ?  I  have  been 
reading  Sismondi,  and  there  is  nothing  there  that 
could  induce  the  recollection. 

11 1  am  mightily  taken  with  Braccio  di  Montone, 
Giovanni  Galeazzo,  and  Eccellino.  But  the  last  is 
not  Bracciaferro,  (of  the  same  name,)  Cpunt  of  Ra- 
venna, whose  history  I  want  to  trace.  There  Is  a 
fine  engraving  in  Lavater,  from  a  picture  by  Fuseli, 
of  that  Ezzelm,  over  the  body  of  Meduna,  punished 
by  him  for  a  hitch  in  her  constancy  during  his  ab- 
sence in  the  Crusades.  He  was  right— but  I  want 
to  know  the  story. 

•  «•••• 

"  Last  night,  party  at  Lansdowne  House.  To- 
night, party  at  Lady  Charlotte  Greville's— deplora- 
blo  waste  of  time,  and  something  of  temper.  No- 
thing imparted — nothing  acquired — talking  without 
_  ideas — if  any  thing  like  thought  in  my  mind,  it  wa» 
■hot  on  the  subjects  on  which  we  were  gabbling. 
;.  Heigfio ! — and  in  this  way  half  London  pass  what  is 
called  life.  To-morrow  there  is  Lady  Heathcote's— 
shall  I  go  ?  yes — to  punish  myself  for  not  having  a 
pursuit. 

"  Let  me  see— what  did  I  see  ?  The  only  person 
who  much  struck  me  was  Lady  S  •  *  d  s  eldest 
daughter,  Lady  C.  L.  Thej  say  she  is  not  pretty. 
I  don'fr  know— every  thing  is  pretty  that  pleases ; 
but  there  is  an  air  of  soul  about  her — and  her  color 
changes — and  there  is  that  shyness  of  the  antelope 
(which  I  delight  in)  in  her  manner  so  much,  that  I 
observed  her  more  than  I  did  any  other  woman  in 
the  rooms,  and  only  looked  at  any  thing  else  when 
I  thought  she  might  perceive  and  feel  embarrassed 
by  my  scrutiny.  After  all,  there  may  be  something 
of  association  in  this.  She  is  a  friend  of  Augusta's, 
and  whatever  she  loves,  I  can't  help  liking. 

"  Her  mother,  the  marchioness,  talked  to  me  a 
little  ;  and  I  was  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  ask- 
ing her  to  introduce  nic  to  sa  jille*  but  I  stopped 
short.  This  comes  of  that  affray  with  the  Carlisle*. 
Earl  Grey  told  me,  laughingly,  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  last  Moniteur,  which  has  stated,  among  other 
symptoms  of  rebellion,  some  particulars  of  the  sen- 
sation occasioned  in  all  our  government  gazettes  by 
the  'tear'  lines, — onhj  amplifying,  in  its  restate- 
ment, an  epigram  (by-the-by,  no  epigram  except  m* 
the  Greek  acceptation  of  the  word)  into  a  Roman*. 
I  wonder  the  Couriers,  &c,  &c,  have  not  translated 
that  part  of  the  Moniteur,  with  additional  com- 
ments. 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  requested  Fuseli  to 
paint  from  *  the  Corsair ; '  leaving  to  him  the  choice 
of  any  passage  for  the  subject:  so  Mr.  Locke  tells 
me.  Tired,  jaded,  selfish,  and  supine — must  gate 
bed. 

"  Roman,  at  least  Romance,  means  a  song  some 
times,  as  in  the  Spanish.  I  suppose  this  is  the 
Moniteur's  meaning,  unless  he  has  confused  it  with 
« the  Corsair.' 

"  This  night  got  into  my  new  apartments,  rented 
of  Lord  Althorpe,  on  a  lease  of  seven  years.  Spa- 
cious, and  room  for  my  books  and  sabres.  In  the 
house,  too,  another  advantage.    The  last  few  days, 
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or  whole  week,  have  been  Terr  abstemious,  regular 
In  exercise,  and  yet  Tery  tutwell. 

••  Yesterday,  dined  Ute-a-tHe  at  the  Cocoa  with 
Scrope  Davies — sate  from  six  till  midnight— drank 
between  us  one  bottle  of  champagne  and  six  of  claret, 
neither  of  which  wines  ever  affect  me.  Offered  to 
take  Scrope  home  in  my  carriage ;  but  he  was  tipsy 
and  pious,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  on  his 
knees,  praying  to  I  know  not  what  purpose  or  pajrod. 
No  headache,  nor  sickness  that  night  nor  to-day. 
Got  up,  if  any  thing,  earlier  than  usual— sparred 
with  Jackson  ad  eudorem,  and  have  been  much  bet- 
ter than  for  many  days.  I  have  heard  nothing  more 
from  Scrope.  Yesterday  paid  him  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds'— a  debt  of  some  standing, 
and  which  I  wished  to  have  paid  before.  My  mina 
is  much  relieved  by  the  removal  of  that  debit. 

"  Augusta  wants  me  to  make  it  up  with  Carlisle. 
I  have  refused  every  body  else,  but  I  can't  deny  her 
anv  thing ;  so  I  must  e'en  do  it,  though  I  had  as 
lief '  drink  up  Eisel— eat  a  crocodile.'  Let  me  see 
Ward,  the  Hollands,  the  Lambs,  Rogers,  &c,  Arc, 
'  every  body  more  or  less,  have  been  trying  for  the 
last  two  years  to  accommodate  this  couplet  quarrel 
to  no  purpose.    I  shall  laugh  if  Augusta  succeeds. 

"  Redde  a  little  of  many  things-— shall  get  in  a) 
my  books  to-morrow.    Luckily,  this  room  will  hold 
them — with  *  ample  room  and  verge,  &c,  the  charac- 
ters of  hell  to  trace.*    I  must  set  about  some  em- 
ployment soon ;  my  heart  begins  to  eat  itself  again. 


"  Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my  return,  find  my 
poor  little  pagod,  Napoleon,  pushed  off  bis  pedestal ; 
the  thieves  are  in  Paris.  It  is  his  own  fault.  Like 
Milo  he  would  rend  the  oak ;  but  it  closed  again, 
wedged  his  hands,  and  now  the  beasts— -lion,  bear, 
down  to  the  dirtiest  jackal— may  all  tear  him.  That 
Muscovite  winter  wedged  his  arms ;  ever  since,  he 
has  fought  with  his  feet  and  teeth.  The  last  may 
still  leave  their  marks;  and  'I  guess  now  (as  the 
Yankees  say)  that  he  will  yet  play  them  a  pass.' 
Be  is  in  their  rear — between  them  and  their  homes. 
Query— will  they  ever  reach  them  ?  - 


,Ajrt,»M14. 

"I  mark  this  day! 

"Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  abdicated  the  throne 
of  the  world.  'Excellent  well.'  Methinks  Sylla 
did  better;  for  he  revenged,  and  resigned  in  the 
height  of  his  sway,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his 
foe*— the  finest  instance  of  glorious  contempt  of 
the  rascals  upon  record.  Diocletian  did  well  too— 
Amurath  not  amiss,  had  he  become  aught  except  a 
dervise— Charles  the  Fifth  but  so.  so — but  Napoleon, 
worst  of  all.  What !  wait  till  they  were  in  his 
capital,  and  then  talk  of  his  readiness  to  give  up 
what  is  already  gone  1  (  *  What  whining  monk  art 
thou— what  holy  cheat?'  'Sdeath!  Dionysius  at 
Corinth  was  yet  a  king  to  this.  The  *  Isle  of  Elba ' 
to  retire  to  1  Well— if  it  had  been  Caprea,  I  should 
have  marvelled  less.    *  I  see  men's  minds  are  but  a 


parcel  of  their  fortunes.*  I  am  utterly  hewlis* 
and  confounded. 

"  I  don't  know— but  I  think  /,  even  /,  (mass 
compared  with  this  creature,)  have  set  nj  hfc  k 
casts  not  a  millionth  part  of  this  man's.  But,  fa 
all,  a  crown  may  be  not  worth  dying  for.  Tc; 
outlive  Lodi  for  this ! ! !  Oh  that  Juvenal  or  Jcta- 
son  could  rise  from  the  dead!  'ExpeadV-q^t 
librae  in  duoe  summo  invenies  ? '  I  knew  tkj»e» 
light  in  the  balance  of  mortality ;  bat  I  ttet?* 
their  living  dust  weighed  more  carats.  Ala*  s. 
imperial  diamond  hath  a  flaw  in  it,  and  ii  sow  hr.< 
fit  to  stick  in  a  glazier's  pencil ;  the  pea  of  tat » 
torian  won't  rate  it  worth  a  ducat 

"  Psha !  '  something  too  much  of  this.'  Est '. 
won't  give  him  up  even  now ;  though  ill  his  afc 
rers  have, '  like  the  Thanes,  falTn  from  aJn.' 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  happiest  whes  ikis 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  never  an  tag  a  a 
society  even  of  her  I  love,  (God  knows  too  we^ei 
the  Devil  probably  too,)  without  a  yearaiat  fartit 
company  of  my  lamp  and  my  uttertv-eoafsn  sal 
tumblea-over  library.  Even  in  the  aav,  I  tad  iw 
all  my  carriage  oftener  than  I  use  or  abase  it  t* 
eaempio,-~ I  have  not  stirred  out  of  these  row  fc 
these  four  days  past :  but  I  have  sparred  for  ac- 
rise  (windows  open)  with  Jackson  sn  how  daily.  & 
attenuate  and  keep  up  the  ethereal  part  of  we 
The  more  violent  the  fatigue,  the  better  nt^is 
for  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  then,  m  tiazz 
hare  that  calm  nothingness  of  languor,  which  I  a* 
delight  in.  To-day  I  have  boxed  one  hoar-*ifce 
an  ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte— copied  it-«K 
six  biscuits — drank  four  bottles  of  soda-witer-wi* 
away  the  rest  of  my  time— besides  girine  m ' ' 
a  world  of  advice  about  this  mistress  of  fcs,  w" 
plaguing  him  into  a  phthisic  and  intolerable  we- 
ousness.  I  am  a  pretty  fellow  truly  to  lecture  >-& 
4  the  sect'  No  matter,  my  counsels  are  ill  tton 
away. 

There  is  ice  at  both  poles,  north  sad  »»£-i 
extremes  are  the  same — misery  belongs  to  the  ap 
est  and  the  lowest  only, — to  the  emperer  ul fie 
beggar,  when  unsixp»nced  and  unthroaed  ft* 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  damned  insipid  medisa-M  eqc- 
noctial  line — no  or  e  knows  where,  except  ay* 
maps  and  measurement 


'AnSanoffiianiijihwasH^fc* 
Tk»  wj  to  dart?  dnSk' 

I  will  keep  no  farther  journal  of  that  awe  baW 
torchlight ;  and,  to  prevent  me  from  rvtatinf  aw 
a  dog,  to  the  vomit  of  memory,  I  tear  oat  tfe  & 
maimng  leaves  of  this  volume,  and  write,  in  «*«r 
— k"  — 'that  the  Bourbons  are  restored!''*  ' 


up  philosophy/    To  be  sure,  1  have 
myself  and  man,  but  I  never  spat  in  the  » 
species  before— '  O  fool !  I  shall  go  awd/ " 


EXTRACTS   FROM  A  JOURNAL 


IN   SWITZERLAND. 


«  September  It,  1811 

"  Yesterday,  September  17th,  I  set  out  with  Mr. 
Hobhouse  on  an  excursion  of  some  days  to  the 
mountains. 

r!7. 


"  Rose  at  five  j  left  Diodati  about  seven,  in  one  of 
the  country  carnages,  (a  char-a-banc,)  our  servants 
in  horseback.  Weather  very  fine ;  the  lake  calm 
ind  clear;  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Aiguille  of  Ar- 
?entieres  both  very  distinct ;  the  borders  of  the 
ake  beautiful.  Beached  Lausanne  before  sunset; 
itopped  and  slept  at  *     Went  to  bed  at  nine ; 

tlept  till  five  o'clock. 

«« Bsptembsr  18. 

"  Called  by  my  courier ;  got  up.  Hobhouse  walk- 
id  on  before.  A  mile  from  Lausanne,  tile  road 
overflowed  by  the  lake;  got  on  horseback  and 
•ode  till  within  a  mile  of  Vevay.  The  colt  young, 
)ut  went  very  well.  Overtook  Hobhouse,  and  re- 
turned the  carriage,  which  is  an  open  one.  Stopped 
it  Vevay  two  hours,  (the  second  time  I  had  visited 
t ;)  walked  to  the  chujeh ;  view  from  the  church- 
rard  superb :  within  it  General  Ludlow  (the  regi- 
ride  s]  monument— black  marble— long  inscription 
-Latin,  but  simple ;  he  was  an  exile  two-and-thirty 
rears— one  of  lung  Charles's  judges.  Near  him 
Sroughton  (who  read  King  Charles's  sentence  to 
Charles  Stuart)  is  buried,  with  a  queer  and  rather 
anting,  but  still  a  republican  inscription.  Ludlow's 
louse  shown  ;  it  retains  still  its  inscription — *Omne 
tolum  forti  patria.'  Walked  down  to  the  lake  side ; 
lervants,  carriage,  saddle-horses — all  set  off  and 
eft  us  plant's  la%  by  some  mistake,  and  we  walked 
>n  after  them  towards  Clarens ;  Hobhouse  ran  on 
tefore,  and  overtook  them  at  last.  Arrived  the 
tecond  time  (first  time  was  by  water)  at  Clarens. 
IVent  to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know 
lot  whom ;  went  over  the  Castle  of  Chillon  again. 
)n  our  return,  met  an  English  party  in  a  carnage ; 
i  lady  in  it  fast  asleep — fast  asleep  in  the  most  anti- 
tarcotic  spot  in  the  world— excellent !  I  remember 
it  Chamouni,  in  the  very  eves  of  Mont  Blanc,  hear- 
ng  another  woman,  English  also,  exclaim  to  her 
»rty,  *  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  more  ruralt  '— 
*  if  it  was  Highgate,  or  Hampstead,  or  Brompton, 
>r  Hayes—'  Rural ! '  quotha  ?  rocks,  pines,  torrents, 
;lacieTS,  clouds,  and  summits  of  eternal  snow  far 
ibove  them— end  *  rural ! ' 

"  After  a  slight  and  short  dinner  we  visited  the 
/bateau  de  Clarens ;  *  an  English  woman  has  rented 
t  recently ;  (it  was  not  let  when  I  saw  it  first ;)  the 
oses  are  gone  with  their  summer;  the  family  out, 
»ut  the  servants  desired  us  to  walk  over  the  interior 
>f  the  mansion.  Saw  on  the  table  of  the  saloon 
ftair's  Sermons,  and  somebody  else  (I  forget  who's) 


sermons,  and  a  set  of  noisy  children.  Saw  all  worth 
seeing,  and  then  descended  to  the  'Bosquet  de 
Julie,'  &c,  &c. ;  our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom 
he  is  eternally  confounding  with  St.  Preaux,  and 
mixing  the  man  and  the  book.  Went  again  as  far 
as  Chillon  to  re-visit  the  little  torrent  from  the  hill 
behind  it.  Sunset  reflected  in  the  lake.  Have  to 
get  up  at  five  to-morrow  to  cross  the  mountains  on 
horseback ;  carriage  to  be  sent  round ;  lodged  at  my 
old  cottage— hospitable  and  comfortable;  tired  with 
a  longish  ride  on  the  colt,  and  the  subsequent  jolting 
of  the  char-a-banc,  and  my  scramble  in  the  hot  sun. 
"  Mem.  The  corporal  who  showed  the  wonders  of 
Chillon  was  as  drunk  as  Blucher  ;  he  was  deaf  also, 
and  thinking  every  one  else  so,  roared  out  the 
legends  of  the  castle  so  fearfully.— However,  we  saw 
things  from  the  gallows  to  the  dungeons,*  (the 
potenee  and  the  cachoUJ  and  returned  to  Clarens 
with  more  freedom  than  belonged  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

"  Rose  at  five.  Crossed  the  mountains  to  Mont- 
bovon  on  horseback,  and  on  mules,  and,  by  dint  of 
scrambling,  on  foot  also ;  the  whole  route  beauti- 
ful as  a  dream,  and  now  to  me  almost  as  indistinct. 
I  am  so  tired : — for,  though  healthy,  I  have  not/ the  . 
strength  I  possessed  but  a  few  years  ago.  AtMont- 
bovon  we  breakfasted ;  afterward,  on  a  steep  ascent, 
dismounted ;  tumbled  down ;  cut  a  finger  open  ; 
the  baggage  also  got  loose  and  fell  down  a  ravine, 
till  stopped  by  a  large  tree;  recovered  baggage; 
horse  tired  and  drooping :  mounted  mule.  At  the 
approach  of  the  summit  of  Dent  Jumentf  dis- 
mounted again  with  Hobhouse  and  all  the  party. 
Arrived  at  a  lake  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tains; left  our  quadrupeds  with  a  shepherd,  and 
ascended  farther ;  came  to  some  snow  m  patches, 
upon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like 
rain,  making  the  same  dints  as  in  a  sieve ;  the  chill 
of  the  wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  gMdy,  but  I 
scrambled  on  and  upwards.  Hobhouse  went  to  the 
highest  pinnacle ;  I  did  not,  but  paused,  within  a 
few  yards  (at  an  opening  of  the  cliff.)  In  coming 
down,  the  guide  tumbled  three  times;  I  fell  a 
laughing,  ana  tumbled  too— the  descent  luckily  soft, 
though  steep  and  slippery :  Hobhouse  also  feu,  but 
nobody  hurt.  The  whole  of  the  mountains  superb 
A  shepherd  on  a  very  steep  and  high  cliff  playing 
upon  his  pipe  ;X  very  different  from  Arcadia,  where 
I  saw  the  pastors  with  a  long  musket  instead  of  a 
crook,  and  pistols  in  their  girdles.  Our  Swiss  shep- 
herd's pipe  was  sweet,  and  his  tune  agreeable.  I 
saw  a  cow  strayed :  am  told  that  they  often  break 
their  necks  on  ana  over  the  crags.    Descended  to 


lurid,* 
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Montbovon;  pretty,  scraggy  Tillage,  with  a  wild 
river  and  a  wooden  bridge.  Hobhouse  went  to  fish 
-caught  one.  Our  carriage  not  come ;  our  horses 
mules,  &c.t  knocked  np ;  onraelTei  fatigued. 

•«  The  view  from  the  highest  points  of  to-day's 
journey  comprised  on  one  side  the  greatest  part  of 
Lake  Leman :  on  the  other,  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tain of  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  ana  an  immense 
plain,  with  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Morat,  and 
all  which  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in- 
herit ;  we  had  both  sides  of  the  Jura  before  us  in 
one  point  of  view,  with  Alps  in  plenty.  In  passing 
a  ravine,  the  guide  recommended  strenuously  a 
quickening  of  pace,  as  the  stones  fall  with  great 
rapidity  and  occasional  damage ;  the  advice  is  ex- 
cellent, but,  like  most  good  advice,  impracticable, 
the  road  being  so  rough  that  neither  mules,  nor 
mankind,  nor  horses,  can  make  any  violent  pro- 
gress.   Passed  without  fractures  or  menace  thereof. 

"  The  music  of  the  cow's  bells*  (for  their  wealth, 
like  the  patriarch's,  is  cattle)  in  the  pastures,  which 
reach  to  a  height  far  above  any  mountains  in  Britain, 
and  the  shepherds  shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  plaving  on  their  reeds  where  the  steeps  appeared 
almost  inaccessible,  with  the  surrounding  scenery, 
realized  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  imagined  of  a 
pastoral  existence : — much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor ;  for  there  we  are  a  little  too  much  of 
the  sabre  and  musket  order,  and  if  there  is  a  crook 
In  one  one  hand,  you  are  sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the 
other: — but  this  was  pure  and  unmixed — solitary, 
savage,  and  patriarchal.  As  we  went,  they  playea 
the  '  Rons  des  Vaches  '  and  other  aire,  by  way  of 
farewell.  I  have  lately  repeopled  my  mind  with 
nature. 


"  Up  at  six ;  off  at  eight.  The  whole  of  this  day's 
journey  at  an  average  of  between  from  two  thousand 
leven  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  valley,  the  longest,  narrowest,  and 
considered  the  finest  of  the  Alps,  little  traversed  by 
travellers.  Saw  the  bridge  of  La  Roche.  The  bed 
of  the  river  very  low  and  deep,  between  immense 
rocks,  and  rapid  as  anger ; — a  man  and  mule  said  to 
have  tumbled  over  without  damage.  The  people 
looked  free,  and  happy,  and  rich  (which  last  implies 
neither  of  the  former);  the  cows  superb;  a  bull 
i_  i        j  •_*_  Av_  _*.__  ,__  _.  . 1 1  com- 
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the  right— the  Klitsgerberg ;  farther  on,  the  Hock- 
thorn — nice  names— so  soft ! — StockAorn,  I  believe, 
very  lofty  and  scraggy,  patched  with  snow  only :  no 
glaciers  on  it.  but  some  good  epaulettes  of  clouds. 

"  Passed  the  boundaries,  out  of  Vaud  and  into 
Berne  canton ;  French  exchanged  for  bad  German ; 
the  district  famous  for  cheese,  liberty,  property,  and 
no  taxes.  Hobhouse  went  to  fish— caught  none. 
Strolled  to  the  river ;  saw  boy  and  kid ;  kid  followed 
him  like  a  dog ;  kid  could  not  get  over  a  fence,  and 
bleated  piteously;  tried  myself,  to  help  kid,  but 
nearly  overset  both  self  and  kid  into  the  river. 
Arrived  here  about  six  in  the  evening.  Nine 
o'clock— going  to  bed;  not  tired  to-day,  but  hope 
to  sleep,  nevertheless. 

••Septan**  si. 

"  Off  early.  The  valley  of  Simmenthal  as  before. 
Entrance  to  the  plain  of  Thoun  very  narrow ;  high 
rocks,  wooded  to  the  top;  river;  new  mountains, 
with  fine  glaciers.  Lake  of  Thoun ;  extensive  plain 
with  a  girdle  of  Alps.  Walked  down  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Schadau ;  view  along  the  lake ;  crossed  the 
river  in  a  boat  rowed  by  women.  Thoun  a  very 
pretty  town.    The  whole  day's  journey  Alpine  and 


"Left  Thoun  in  a  boat,  which  carried  us  the 
length  of  the  lake  in  three  hours.    The  lake  small ; 


but  the  banks  fine.  Rocks  down  to  the  vitei 
edge.  Landed  at  Newhause;  passed  Intake 
entered  upon  a  range  of  scenes  beyond  ill  desoip- 
tion,  or  previous  conception.  Passed  a  rock;  a 
scription — two  brothers — one  murdered  the  o'm; 
just  the  fclace  for  it.  After  a  variety  of  wfotaa 
came  to  an  enormous  rock.  Arrived  at  the  fe:t 
the  mountain,  (the  Jungfrau,  that  is,  the  Xa&.. 
glaciers ;  torrents ;  one  of  these  torrents  *«'«  **■ 
dred  feet  in  height  of  visible  descent  Lotoc  a 
the  curate's.  Set  out  to  see  the  valley;  htv£u 
avalanche  fall,  like  thunder;  glaciers  enonaoc; 
storm  came  on,  thunder,  lightning,  hail ;  alt  u.  ;*• 
fection,  and  beautiful.  I  was  onhomback;  pv 
wanted  to  carry  my  cane;  I  was  going  to  rjw  5 
him,  when  I  recollected  that  it  was  a  8word->tu; 
and  I  thought  the  lightning  might  be  stout* 
towards  him ;  kept  it  myself:  a  good  deal  nea- 
bered  with  it,  as  it  was  too  heavy  for  a  vbi>  aJ 
the  horse  was  stupid,  and  stood  with  erery  otls 
peal.  Got  in,  not  very  wet,  the  cloak  being  «tm:t. 
Hobhouse  wet  through ;  Hobhouse  took  refbge  a 
cottage ;  sent  man,  umbrella,  and  cloak  (free  fie 
curate's  when  I  arrived)  after  him.  Swiss  rer*tr« 
house  very  good  indeed— much  better  than  cv* 
English  vicarages.  It  is  immediately  oppos*  & 
torrent  I  spoke  of.  The  torrent  is  in  snipe  ear*:--? 
over  the  rock,  like  the  tail  of  a  white  horse  str- 
ing in  the  wind,  Buch  as  it  might  be  eoc^ 
would  be  that  of  the  *  pale  horse^  on  which  D«tk 
is  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse.*  It  is  neither  art 
nor  water,  but  a  something  between  both;  its  im- 
mense height  (nine  hundred  feet)  girts  it  a  *»*  * 
curve,  a  spreading  here,  or  condensation  that*?' 
derful  ana  indescribable.  I  think,  upon  the  **» 
that  this  day  has  been  better  than  an y  of  this  p» 
ent  excursion. 

•ftp*** 

"  Before  ascending  the  mountain,  went  to  4* 
torrent  (seven  in  the  morning)  again;  thesafji* 
it,  forming  a  rainbowf  of  the  lower  part  ^ 
colors,  but  principally  purple  and  gold;  the** 
moving  as  you  move ;  I  nefrer  saw  any  tijii  <-*' 
this ;  it  is  only  in  the  sunshine.  Ascen*»  as 
Wengen  mountain;  at  noon  reached  a  w**?  \ 
the  summit ;  left  the  horses,  took  off  mj  cau  £* 
went  to  the  summit,  seven  thousand  W  J«p- 
feet)  above  the  level  of  the  tea,  and  abcat  fi« 
thousand  above  the  valley  we  left  in  the  n*^ 
On  one  side,  our  view  comprised  the  Josgfr*^  *? - 
all  her  glaciers ;  then  the  Dent  d'Argent,  un- 
like truth  ;  then  the  Little  Giant,  (the  K-  - 
Higher ;)  and  the  Great  Giant,  (the  Gftwe  L?rf , 
and  last,  not  least,  the  Wetterhorn.  The  t«?  ;; 
the  Jungfrau  is  thirteen  thousand  feet  »^5  *m 
sea.  eleven  thousand  above  the  valley:  fib<  '*  .••• 
highest  of  this  range.  Heard  the  aralai«*-~ 
ing  every  five  minutes,  nearly.  From  whra^ 
stood,  on  the  Wengen  Alp.J  we  had  all  u*-- 
view  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  the  clone*  n> 
from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  np  P^PJ:3"  ,C  i 
precipices  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hill.  «^: 
a  spring  tide— it  was  white  and  »5*Pfea5r^" 
immeasurably  deep  in  appearance.  "'.'rL, 
ascended  was  (of  course)  not  of  so  nreap  f 
nature ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  summit,  we  ia>  - 
down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a  wm  *%, 
cloud,  dashing  against  the  crags  on  wavj  ^ 
stood,  (these  crags  on  one  side  quite  P8**-*'  1 
lar.)  Staved  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  beg**  »y 
scend;  quite  clear  from  cloud  on  mat  ***  ^ 
mountain.  In  passingthe  masses  of  snow, 
snowball  and  pelted  Hobhouse  with  it  ^, 
"  Got  down  to  our  horses  again ;  eat  •°"^7,' 
remounted;  heard  the  avalanches  soil;  ean*^ 
morass ;  Hobhouse  dismounted  to  g«t  of* 
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tried  topass  my  hone  over;  the  horse  sunk  up 
o  the  chin,  end  of  course  he  and  I  were  in  the 
and  together;  bemired,  but  not  hurt;  Unshed, 
nd  rode  on.  Arrived  at  the  Grindelwald ;  dined, 
aounted  again,  and  rode  to  the  higher  glacier- 
ike  a  frozen  hurricane.*  Starlight,  beautiful,  but 
.  devil  of  a  path !  Never  mind,  got  safe  in ;  a  little 
ightning,  but  the  whole  of  the  aay  as  fine  in  point 
•f  weather  as  the  day  on  which  Paradise  was  made. 
>assed  whole  woods  of  withered  pine*,  all  withered, -f 
ranks  stripped  and  lifeless,  branches  lifeless ;  done 
»y  a  single  winter. 


«« Set  off  at  seven ;  upat  five.  Passed  the  black 
;lacier,  the  mountain  Wetterhorn  on  the  right; 
rossed  the  Scheideck  mountain :  came  to  the  Rote 
;lacier,  said  to  be  the  largest  ana  finest  in  Switzer- 
and.  I  think  the  Bossons  glacier  at  Chamouni  as 
Lrje ;  Hobhouse  does  not.  Came  to  tho  Reichen- 
ach  waterfall,  two  hundred  feet  high;  halted  to 
est  the  horses.  Arrived  in  the  valley  of  Oberland ; 
ain  came  on ;  drenched  a  little ;  only  four  hours' 
sin,  however,  in  eight  days.  Came  to  the  lake  of 
Jrienti,  then  to  the  town  of  Brientz;  changed, 
n  the  evening,  four  Swiss  peasant  girls  of  Ober- 
iasli  came  and  sang  the  airs  of  their  country ;  two 
f  the  voices  beautiful— the  tunes  also ;  so  wild  and 
rigfinal,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  sweetness. 
?he  singing  is  over;  but  below  stairs  I  hear  the 
totes  of  a  fiddle,  which  bode  no  good  to  my  night's 
est ;  I  shall  go  down  and  see  the  dancing. 


"  The  whole  town  of  Brients  were  apparently 
gathered  together  in  the  rooms  below;  pretty 
ausic  and  excellent  waltzing:  the  dancing  much 
tetter  than  in  England;  the  English  can't  waits, 
lever  could,  never  will.  One  man,  with  his  pipe 
n  his  mouth,  but  danced  as  well  as  the  others; 
ome  other  dances  in  pairs  and  in  fours,  and  very 
;ood.  I  went  to  bed,  but  the  revelry  continued 
>elow  late  and  early.  Brients  but  a  village.  Rose 
arly.    Embarked  on  the  lake  of  Brientz ;  rowed 

^tne  womeu  in  a  long  boat ;  presently  we  put  to 
ore,  and  another  woman  jumped  in.  It  seems  it 
s  the  custom  here  for  the  boats  to  be  manned  by 
oomen:  four  or  five  men  and  three  women  in  our 
tark,  all  the  women  took  an  oar,  and  but  one  man. 
"  Got  to  Interlachen  in  three  hours ;  pretty  lake ; 
iot  so  large  as  that  of  Thoun.  Dined  at  Inter- 
achen.    Girl  gave  me  some  flowers^  and  made  me 
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a  speech  in  German,  of  which  I  know  nothing ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  speech  was  pretty,  but  as 
the  woman  was,  I  hope  so.  ReCmbarkea  on  the 
lake  of  Thoun ;  fell  asleep  part  of  the  way ;  sent 
our  horses  round ;  found  people  on  the  shore, 
blowing  up  a  rock  with  gunpowder ;  they  blew  it 
up  near  our  boat,  only  telling  us  a  minute  before  ;— 
mere  stupidity,  but  they  might  have  broken  our 
noddles.  Got  to  Thoun  in  tne  evening;  the  wea- 
ther has  been  tolerable  the  whole  day.  But  as  the 
wild  part  of  our  tour  is  finished,  it  don't  matter  to 
us ;  in  all  the  desirable  part,  we  have  been  the  most 
lucky  in  warmth  and  clearness  of  atmosphere. 


"  Being  out  of  the  mountains,  my  journal  must 
be  as  flat  as  my  journey.  From  Thoun  to  Berne, 
good  road,  hedges,  villages,  industry,  property,  and 
all  sorts  of  tokens  of  insipid  civilization.  From 
Berne  to  Fribourg;  different  canton;  Catholics; 
passed  a  field  of  battle ;  Swiss  beat  the  French  in 
one  of  the  late  wars  against  the  French  republic. 
Bought  a  dog.  The  greater  part  of  this  tour  has 
been  on  horseback,  on  foot,  and  on  mule. 

"  Saw  the  tree  planted  in  honor  of  the  battle  of 
Morat ;  three  hundred  and  forty  years  old ;  a  good 
deal  decayed.  Left  Fribourg,  but  first  saw  the 
cathedral;  high  tower.  Overtook  the  baggage  of 
the  nuns  of  La  Trappe,  who  are  removing  to  Nor- 
mandy,  afterward  a  coach,  with  a  quantity  of  nuns 
in  it.  Proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Neufchltel;  very  pleasing  and  soft,  but  not  so 
mountainous — at  least,  the  Jura,  not  appearing 
so,  after  the  Bernese  Alps.  Reached  Yverdun  in 
the  dusk ;  a  long  line  of  large  trees  on  the  border 
of  the  lake ;  fine  and  sombre ;  the  Auberge  nearly 
full — a  German  Princess  and  suite ;  got  rooms. 


"  Passed  through  a  fine  and  flourishing  country, 
but  not  mountainous.  In  the  evening  reached  Au- 
bonne,  (the  entrance  and  bridge  something  like  that 
of  Durham,)  which  commands  by  far  the  fairest 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  twilight ;  the  moon 
on  the  lake ;  a  grove  on  the  height,  and  of  very 
noble  trees.  Here  Tavernier  (the  eastern  traveller) 
bought  (or  built)  the  chateau,  because  the  site  re- 
sembled and  equalled  that  of  Erivan,  a  frontier  city 
of  Persia  -,  here  he  finished  his  voyages,  and  I  this 
little  excursion, — for  I  am  within  a  few  hours  ol 
Diodati  and  have  little  more  to  see,  and  no  more  to 
say." 


EXTRACTS   FROM  A  JOURNAL 


IN  ITALY. 


" '  A  !tn>DBX  thought  strikes  me.'  Let  me  begin  a 
Journal  once  more.  The  last  I  kept  was  in  Swit- 
aerland,  in  record  of  a  tour  made  in  the  Bernese 
Alps,  which  I  made  to  send  to  my  sister  in  1816, 
ana  I  suppose  that  she  has  it  still,  for  she  wrote  to 
me  that  she  was  pleased  with  it.  Another,  and 
longer,  I  kept  in  1813-1814,  which  I  gave  to  Thomas 
Moore  in  the  same  year. 

"This  morning  I  gat  me  up  late,  as  usual—, 
weather  bad — bad  as  England — worse.  The  snow 
of  last  week  melting  to  the  sirocco  of  to-day,  so 
that  there  were  two  a— d  things  at  once.  Could  not 
even  get  to  ride  on  horseback  m  the  forest.  Stayed 
at  home  all  the  morning — looked  at  the  fire— won- 
dered when  the  post  would  come.  Post  came  at 
the  Ave  Maria,  instead  of  half-past  one  o'clock,  as 
it  ought  Gaugnani's  Messengers,  six  in  number— 
a  letter  from  Faenxa,  but  none  from  England. — 
Very  sulky  in  consequence,  (for  there  ought  to  have 
been  letters,)  and  ate  in  consequence  a  copious  din- 
ner ;  for  when  I  am  vexed,  it  makes  me  swallow 
quicker— but  drank  very  little. 

"  I  was  out  of  spirits—read  the  papers — thought 
what /am*  was,  on  reading,  in  a  case  of  murder,  that 
•Mr.  Wych,  grocer,  at  Tunbridge,  sold  some  bacon, 
flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  plums,  to 
some  gipsy  woman  accused.  He  had  on  his  counter 
(I  quote  faithfully)  a  book,  the  Life  of  Pamela, 
which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper,  &c,  &c.  In 
the  cheese  was  found,  &c,  and  a  '  leaf  of  Pamela 
wrapped  round  the  bacon  !  *  What  would  Richardson, 
the  vainest  and  luckiest  of  hiring  authors  (i.  e.  while 
aHve)— he  who,  with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to  prophecy 
and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall  of  Fielding  f  the 
proee  Homer  of  human  nature)  and  of  Pope  (the 
most  beautiful  of  poets)— what  would  he  have  said 
could  he  have  traced  his  pages  from  their  place  on 
the  French  prince's  toilets  (see  Boswell's  Johnson) 
to  the  grocers  counter  ana  the  gipsy-murderess's 
bacon!!! 

"  What  would  he  have  said  ?  what  can  any  body 
say,  save  what  Solomon  said  long  before  us  ?  After 
all,  it  is  but  passing  from  one  counter  to  another, 
from  the  bookseller's  to  the  other  tradesman's — 
grocer  or  pastry-cook.  For  my  part,  I  have  met 
with  most  poetry  upon  trunks ;  so  that  I  am  apt 
to  consider  the  trunk-maker  as  the  sexton  of  author- 
ship. 

"  Wrote  five  letters  in  about  half  an  hour,  short 
and  savage,  to  all  my  rascally  correspondents.  Car- 
riage came.  Heard  the  news  of  three  murders  at 
Faensa  and  Forli— a  carabinier,  a  smuggler,  and  an 
attorney— all  last  night.  The  first  two  in  a  quarrel, 
the  latter  by  premeditation.41 

11  Three  weeks  ago— almost  a  month— the  7th  it 


was— 1  picked  up  the  commandant,  mortally  wound* 
ed,  out  of  the  street ;  he  died  in  my  house ;  assas- 
sins unknown,  but  presumed  political.  His  brethren 
wrote  from  Rome  last  night  to  thank  me  for  having 
assisted  him  in  his  last  moments.  Poor  fellow !  it 
was  a  pity ;  he  was  a  good  soldier,  but  imprudent.— 
It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when  they  killed  him. 
We  heard  the  shot ;  mv  servants  and  1  ran  out,  and 
found  him  expiring,  with  five  wounds,  two  whereof 
mortal— by  slugs  thev  seemed.  I  examined  mm, 
but  did  not  go  to  the  dissection  next  morning. 

4 ■  Carriage  at  eight  or  so — went  to  visit  La  Contest* 
G.— found  her  playing  on  the  pianoforte— talked 
till  ten,  when  the  Count,  her  father,  and  the  no  less 
Count,  her  brother,  came  in  from  the  theatre.— 
Play,  they  said,  Alfieri's  Filippo— well  received. 

"Two  days  ago  the  King  of  Naples  passed 
through  Bologna  on  his  way  to  congress.  Mv  ser- 
vant Luigi  brought  the  news.  I  had  sent  him  to 
Bologna  for  a  lamp.  How  will  it  end  ?  Time  wul 
show. 

"  Came  home  at  eleven,  or  rather  before.  If  the 
road  and  weather  are  comformable,  mean  to  ride  to* 
morrow.  High  time— almost  a  week  at  this  work- 
snow,  sirocco,  one  day — frost  and  snow  the  other- 
sad  climate  for  Italy.  But  the  two  seasons,  last  and 
present,  are  extraordinary.  Read  a  Life  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  by  Rossi— ruminated— wrote  this  much, 
and  will  go  to  bed. 


"  Rose  late— dull  and  drooping— the  weather  drip- 
ping and  dense.  Snow  on  the  ground,  and  sirocco 
above  in  the  sky,  like  vesterday.  Roads  up  to  the 
horse's  belly,  so  that  riding  (at  least  for  pleasure)  is 
not  very  feasible.  Added  a  postscript  to  my  letter 
to  Murray.  Read  the  conclusion,  for  the  fiftieth 
time  (I  have  read  all  W.  Scott's  novels  at  least  fifty 
times)  of  the  third  series  of  '  Tales  of  my  Lane- 
lord,' — grand  work— Scotch  Fielding,  as  well  as 
great  English  poet— wonderful  man  !  I  long  to  get 
drunk  with  him. 

"Dined  versus  six  o*  the  clock.  Forgot  that 
there  was  a  plum-pudding,  (I  have  added,  lately, 
eating  to  my  *  family  of  vices/)  and  had  dined  before 
I  knew  it.  Drank  half  a  bottle  of  some  sorts  of 
spirits— of  wine;  for  what  thev  call  brandy,  rota 
&c,  &c,  here  is  nothing  but  spirits  of  wine,  colored 
accordingly.    Did  not  eat  two  apples,  which  wers 

E laced,  by  way  of  dessert.  Fed  the  two  cats,  the 
awk,  and  tame  (but  not  tamed)  crow.  Read  Mfc- 
ford's  History  of  Greece— Xenophon's  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand.  Up  to  this  present  moment 
writing,  six  minutes  before  eight  o*  the  dock- 
French  hours,  not  Italian. 

Hear  the  carriage— order  pistols  and  great  cast, 
as  usual— necessary  articles.     Weather 


riage  open,  and  inhabitants  somewhat  savage— reihsr 
treacherous  and  highly  ™<i^»H  by  fi^tt     Jfas 
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ellows,  though— good  materials  for  a  nation.  Out 
>f  chaos  Goamade  a  world,  and  out  of  high  passions 
tomes  a  people. 

"  Clock  strikes— going  out  to  make  lore.  Some- 
rhat  perilous,  but  not  disagreeable.  Memorandum 
—a  new  screen  put  up  to-day.  It  is  rather  antique, 
»ut  will  do  with  a  little  repair. 

"  Thaw  continues — hopeful  that  riding  may  be 
>racticable  to-morrow.  Sent  the  papers  to  Alii— 
prand  events  coming. 

"  Eleven  o'  the  clock  and  nine  minutes.  Visited 
I*  Contessa  G.  Nata  G.  G.  Found  her  beginning 
nv  letter  of  answer  to  the  thanks  of  Alessio  del 
Pinto  of  Rome  for  assisting  his  brother,  the  late 
commandant,  in  his  last  moments,  as  I  had  begged 
lex  to  pen  my  reply  for  the  purer  Italian,  I  being  an 
iltra-montane,  little  skilled  in  the  set  phrase  of 
Tuscany.  Cut  short  the  letter— finish  it  another 
lav.  Talked  of  Italy,  patriotism,  Alfieri,  Madame 
klbany,  and  other  branches  of  learning.  Also  Sal- 
ust's  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  the  war  of  Jugur- 
ha.  At  nine  came  in  her  brother,  II  Conte  Pietro— 
it  ten,  her  father,  Conte  Ruggiero. 

•«  Talked  of  various  modes  of  warfare — of  the 
Hungarian  and  Highland  modes  of  broadsword  ex- 
Tcise,  in  both  whereof  I  was  once  a  moderate  '  mas- 
er  of  fence/  Settled  that  the  R.  will  break  out  on 
he  7th  or  8th  of  March,  in  which  appointment  I 
hould  trust,  had  it  not  been  settled  that  it  was  to 
lave  broken  out  in  October,  1820.  But  those  Bo- 
ognese  shirked  the  Romagnuoles. 

*• « It  is  all  one  to  Ranger.'  One  must  not  be  par- 
ictilar,  but  take  rebellion  when  it  lies  in  the  way. 
Jarae  home— read  the  ( Ten  Thousand '  again,  and 
rill  go  to  bed. 

"  Mem. — Ordered  Fletcher  (at  four  o'clock  this 
ifternoon)  to  copy  out  seven  or  eight  apothegms 
»f  Bacon,  in  which  I  have  detected  such  blunders  as 
i  school-boy  might  detect,  rather  than  commit. — 
tach  are  the  sages !  What  must  they  be,  when  such 
is  I  can  stumble  on  their  mistakes  or  mistatements  ? 
.  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  find  that  I  grow  cynical. 

"Jairauy  6,1831. 

"  Mist— thaw— slop— rain.  No  stirring  out  on 
torseback.  Read  Spence's  Anecdotes.  Pope  a  fine 
ellow — always  thought  him  so.  Corrected  blunders 
n  nine  apothegms  of  Bacon— all  historical — and 
ead  Mitford's  Greece.  Wrote  an  epigram.  Turned 
o  a  passage  in  Guinsuene— ditto,  in  Lord  Hol- 
and's  Lope  de  Vega.  Wrote  a  note  on  Don  Juan.* 

"  At  eight  went  out  to  visit  Heard  a  little  music 
—like  music.  Talked  with  Count  Pietro  G.  of  the 
talian  comedian  Vestris,  who  is  now  at  Rome — 
lave  seen  him  often  act  in  Venice — a  good  actor — 
cry.  Somewhat  of  a  mannerist ;  but  excellent  in 
/road  comedy,  as  well  as  in  sentimental  pathetic.  He 
las  made  me  frequently  laugh  and  cry,  neither  of 
rhich  is  now  a  very  easy  matter— at  least,  for  a 
)layer  to  produce  in  me. 

"  Thought  of  the  state  of  women  under  the  ancient 
Greeks— convenient  enough.  Present  state,  arem- 
lant  of  the  barbarism  or  the  chivalry  and  feudal 
iges — artificial  and  unnatural.  They  oup/ht  to  mind 
lorae — and  be  well  fed  and  clothed— but  not  mixed 
n  society.  Well  educated,  too,  in  religion — but  to 
ead  neither  poetry  nor  politics — nothing  but  books 
>f  piety  and  cookery..  Music— drawing— dancing — 
ilso  a  little  gardening  and  ploughing  now  and  then. 
.  have  seen  them  mending  the  road  in  Epirus  with 
;ood  success.  Why  not,  as  well  as  hay-making  and 
ni Iking  ? 

44  Came  home,  and  read  Mitford  again,  and  played 
vith  my  mastiff— gave  him  his  supper.  Made  an- 
>ther  reading  to  the  epigram,  but  the  turn  the  same. 
To-night  at  the  theatre,  there  being  a  prince  on  his 
throne  in  the  last  scene  of  the  comedy,— the  audi 
mce  laughed,  and  asked  him  for  a  Constitution.— 
This  shows  the  state  of  the  public  mind  here,  as 
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well  as  the  assassinations.  It  won't  do.  There  must 
be  a  universal  republic,— and  there  ought  to  be. 

"  The  crow  is  lame  of  a  leg— wonder  how  it  hap- 
pened—some fool  trod  upon  his  toe,  I  suppose."-* 
The  falcon  pretty  brisk — the  cats  large  and  noisy— 
the  monkeys  I  have  not  looked  to  since  the  cold 
weather,  as  they  suffer  by  being  brought  up.  Horses 
must  be  gay — get  a  ride  as  soon  as  weather  serves. 
Deused  muggy  still — an  Italian  winter  is  a  sad  thing, 
but  all  the  other  seasons  are  charming. 

"  What  is  the  reason  that  I  have  been,  all  my 
lifetime  more  or  less  ennuytt  and  that,  if  any  thing, 
I  am  rather  less  so  now  than  I  was  at  twenty,  as  far 
as  my  recollection  serves  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  this,  but  presume  that  it  is  constitutional,— 
as  well  as  the  waking  in  low  spirits,  which  I  have 
invariably  done  for  many  years.  Temperance  and 
exercise,  which  I  have  practised  at  times,  and  for  a 
lone  time  together  vigorously  and  violently,  made 
little  or  no  difference.  Violent  passions  did;— 
when  under  their  immediate  influence— it  is  odd* 
but — I  was  in  agitated,  but  not  in  depressed  spirits. 

"  A  dose  of  salts  has  the  effect  of  a  temporary 
inebriation,  like  light  champagne  upon  me.  But 
wine  and  spirits  make  me  sullen  and  savage  to  fe- 
rocity—silent, however  and  retiring,  and  not  quat- 
relsome,  if  not  spoken  to.  Swimming  also  raises 
my  spirits, — but  in  general  they  are  low,  and  get 
daily  lower.  That  is  hopeless ;  for  I  do  not  think 
I  am  so  much  ertnuyt  as  I  was  at  nineteen.— 
The  proof  is,  that  then  I  must  game,  or  drink, 
or  be  in  motion  of  some  kind,  or  I  was  miser- 
able. At  present,  I  can  mope  in  quietness ;  and 
like  being  alone  better  than  any  company— except 
the  lady's  whom  I  serve.  But  I  feel  a  something, 
which  makes  me  think  that,  if  I  ever  reach  near  to 
old  age,  like  Swift,  '  I  shall  die  at  top '  first.  Only 
I  do  not  dread  idiotiam  or  madness  so  much  as  he 
did.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  some  quieter  stages 
of  both  must  be  preferable  to  much  of  what  men 
think  the  possession  of  their  senses. 

'<  JuMMiy  7, 1821,  Smdaj. 

*  Still  rain — mist— snow — drizzle — and  all  the  in- 
calculable combinations  of  a  climate,  where  heat  and 
cold  struggle  for  mastery.  Read  Spence,  and  turned 
over  Roscoe,  to  find  a  passage  1  have  not  found.— 
Read  the  fourth  vol.  of  W.  Scott's  second  series  of 
Tales  of  my  Landlord.'  Dined.  Read  the  Lugano 
Gazette.  Read— I  forget  what.  At  eight  went  to 
conversazione.  Found  there  the  Countess  Gel- 
trade,  Betti  V.,  and  her  husband,  and  others. — 
Pretty  black-eyed  woman  that— only  twenty-two— 
same  age  as  Teresa,  who  is  prettier,  though. 

'*  The  Count  Pietro  G.  took  me  aside  to  say  that 
the  Patriots  have  had  notice  from  Forli  (twenty 
miles  off)  that  to-night  the  government  and  its 
party  mean  to  strike  a  stroke — that  the  Cardinal 
here  has  had  orders  to  make  several  arrests  imme- 
diately, and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Liberals  are 
arming,  and  have  posted  patrols  in  the  streets,  to 
sound  the  alarm  and  give  notice  to  fight  for  it. 

"  He  asked  me  '  what  should  be  clone  ? ' — I  an- 
swered, '  fight  for  it,  rather  than  be  taken  in  detail ;' 
and  offered,  if  any  of  them  are  in  immediate  appre- 
hension of  arrest,  to  receive  them  in  my  house, 
(which  is  defensible,)  and  to  defend  them,  with  my 
servants  and  themselves,  (we  have  arms  and  ammu- 
nition,) as  long  as  we  can, — or  to  try  to  get  them 
away  under  cloud  of  night.  On  going  home,  I  offered 
him  the  pistols  which  I  had  about  me — but  he  re- 
fused, but  said  he  would  come  off  to  me  in  case  of 
accidents. 

'  It  wants  half  an  hour  of  midnight,  and  rains  ;— 
as  Gibbet  says,  '  a  fine  night  for  their  enterprise- 
dark  as  hell,  and  blows  like  the  deviL'  If  the  row 
don't  happen  now,  it  must  soon.  I  thought  that 
their  system  of  shooting  people  would  soon  produce 
a  reaction— and  now  it  seems  coming.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  in  the  way  of  combat,  though  a  little  out 
of  exercise.    The  cause  is  a  geod  one. 
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"  Turned  jver  and  over  half  a  score  of  books  for 
the  passage  in  question,  and  can't  find  it.  Expect 
to  hear  the  drum  and  the  musketry  momently  (for 
they  swear  to  resist,  and  are  right) — but  I  hear  no- 
thing, as  yet,  save  the  splash  of  the  rain  and  the 
easts  of  the  wind  at  intervals.  Don't  like  to  go  to 
Bed,  because  I  hate  to  be  waked,  and  would  rather 
sit  up  for  the  row,  if  there  is  to  be  one. 

11  Mended  the  fire — have  got  the  arms— and  a 
book  or  two,  which  I  6hall  turn  over.  I  know  little 
of  their  numbers,  but  think  the  Carbonari  strong 
enough  to  beat  the  troops,  even  here.  With  twenty 
men,  this  house  might  be  defended  for  twenty-four 
hours  against  any  force  to  be  brought  against  it, 
now  in  this  place,  for  the  same  time ;  and,  in  such  a 
time,  the  country  would  have  notice,  and  would 
rise,— if  ever  they  will  rise,  of  which  there  is  some 
doubt.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  as  well  read  as  do 
any  thing  else,  being  alone. 

"  January  8, 1831,  Monday. 

"  Rose,  and  found  Count  P.  G.  in  my  apartments. 
Sent  away  the  servant.  Told  me  that,  according  to 
the  best  information,  the  government  had  not  issued 
orders  for  the  arrests  apprehended ;  that  the  attack 
in  Forli  had  not  taken  place  (as  expected)  by  the 
Sanfcdisti — the  opponents  of  the  Carbonari  or  Lib- 
erals—and that,  as  vet,  they  are  still  in  apprehension 
only.  Asked  me  for  some  anus  of  a  better  sort, 
which  I  gave  him.  Settled  that,  in  case  of  a  row, 
the  Liberals  were  to  assemble  here,  (with  me.)  and 
that  he  had  given  the  word  to  Vinccnzo  G.  and 
others  of  the  Chiefs  for  that  purpose.  He  himself 
and  father  are  going  to  the  chase  in  the  forest ;  but 
V.  G.  is  to  come  to  me,  and  an  express  to  be  sent  off 
to  him,  P.  G.,  if  any  thing  occurs.  Concerted  opera- 
tions.   They  are  to  seize — but  no  matter. 

"  I  advised  them  to  attack  in  detail,  and  in  differ- 
ent parties,  in  different  places,  (though  at  the  same 
time,)  so  as  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  troops, 
who,  though  few,  yet  being  disciplined,  would  beat 
anv  body  of  people  (not  trained)  in  a  regular  fight— 
unless  dispersed  in  small  parties,  ana  distracted 
with  different  assaults.  Offered  to  let  them  assem- 
ble here,  if  they  choose.  It  is  a  strongish  post — 
narrow  street,  commanded  from  within — and  tenable 
walls.        *        •        • 

"  Dined.  Tried  on  a  new  coat.  LetteT  to  Mur- 
ray, with  corrections  of  Bacon's  Apothegms  and 
an  epigram — the  latter  not  for  publication.  At  eight 
went  to  Teresa,  Countess  G.  •  *  •  •  At  nine 
and  a  half  came  in  II  Conte  P.  and  Count  P.  G. 
Talked  of  a  certain  proclamation  lately  issued. 
Count  R.  G.  had  been  with  •  *  (the  •  *),  to  sound 
him  about  the  arrests.  He,  *  •,  is  a  trimmer,  and 
deals,  at  present,  his  cards  with  both  hands.  If  he 
don't  mind,  they'll  be  full.  *  *  pretends  (/doubt 
him — they  don't," — we  shall  see)  that  there  is  no  such 
order,  and  seems  staggered  by  the  immense  exer- 
tions of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  the 
Liberals  here.  JThc  truth  is,  that  •  *  cares  for  little 
but  his  place  (which  is  a  good  one}  and  wishes  to 
play  pretty  with  both  parties.  He  has  changed  his 
mind  thirty  times  these  last  three  moons,  to  my 
knowledge,  for  he  corresponds  with  me.  But  he  is 
not  a  bloody  fellow — only  an  avaricious  one. 

"  It  seems  that,  just  at  this  moment  (as  Lydia 
Languish  says)  there  will  be  no  elopement  after  all. 
I  wish  that  Inad  known  as  much  last  night — or, 
rather,  this  morning — I  should  have  gone  to  bed 
two  hours  earlier.  And  yet  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain ;  for,  though  it  is  a  sirocco,  and  heavy  rain,  I 
nave  not  yawned  for  these  two  days. 

14  Came  home — read  History  of  Greece— before 
dinner  had  read  Walter  Scott's  Rob  Roy.  Wrote 
address  to  the  letter  in  answer  to  Alessio  del  Pinto, 
who  has  thanked  me  for  helping  his  brother  (the 
ate  commandant,  murdered  here  last  month)  in  his 
last  moments.  Have  told  him  I  only  did  a  duty  of 
Humanity — as  is  true.    The  brother  lives  at  Rome. 

"  Mended  the  fire  with  some  *  sgobole,'  (a  Romag- 
nuole  word,),  and  gave  the  falcon  some  water. — 


Drank  some  Seltzer-water.  Mem.— received  to-day 
a  print,  or  etching  of  the  story  of  Ugolino,  by  an 
Italian  painter— different,  of  course,  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  and  I  think  (as  far  as  recollection  goes) 
no  worse,  for  Reynolds  is  not  good  in  history.  Tore 
a  button  in  my  new  coat. 

"  I  wonder  what  figure  these  Italians  wOl  make 
in  a  regular  row.  1  sometimes  think  that,  like  the 
Irishman's  gun,  (somebody  had  sold  him  a  crooked 
one,)  they  will  only  do  for  *  shooting  round  a  cor- 
ner ; '  at  least  this  sort  of  shooting  has  been  the  lata 
tenor  of  their  exploits.  And  yet,  there  are  mate- 
rials in  this  people,  and  a  noble  energy,  if  well  di- 
rected. But  who  is  to  direct  them  ?  No  matter 
Out  of  such  times  heroes  spring.  Difficulties  are 
the  hot-beds  of  high  spirits,  and  Freedom  the  mothet 
of  the  few  virtues  incident  to  human  nature. 


"Rose — the  day  fine.  Ordered  the  horses,  but 
Lega  (my  secretary,  an  Italianism  for  steward  or 
chief  servant)  coming  to  tell  me  that  the  painter  had 
finished  the  work  in  fresco,  for  the  room  he  has  been 
employed  on  lately,  I  went  to  see  it  before  I  set  out. 
The  painter  has  not  copied  badly  the  prints  from 
Titian,  &c,  considering  all  things. 

"  Dined.  Read  Johnson's  *  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,* — all  the  examples  and  mode  of  giving 
them  sublime,  as  well  as  the  latter  part,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  couplet.  I  do  not  so 
much  admire  the  opening.  I  remember  an  observa- 
tion of  Sharpc's  (the  conversationist,  as  he  was  called 
in  London,  and  a  very  clever  man),  that  the  first  line 
of  this  poem  was  superfluous,  and  that  Pope  (the 
very  best  of  poets  /  think)  would  have  begun  at 
once,  only  changing  the  punctuation — 

•  Surrey  imaUnd  fcwa  CMn  I*  Pen !  ♦ 


lapse  of  ages  changes  all  things — trmrr  Inngmgr 
the  earth — the  bounds  of  the  sea — the  stars  of  the 
sky,  and  every  thing  *  about,  around,  and  under- 
neath '  man,  except  man  himself,  who  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The 
infinite  variety  of  lives  conducts  but  to  death,  and 
the  infinity  of  wishes  leads  but  to  disappointment. 
All  the  discoveries  which  have  yet  been  made  have 
multiplied  little  but  existence.  An  extirpated  dis- 
ease is  succeeded  by  some  new  pestilence ;  and  a 
discovered  world  has  brought  little  to  the  old  one, 
except  the  p—  first  and  freedom  afterward — the  latter 
a  fine  thing,  particularly  as  they  gave  it  to  Europe 
in  exchange  for  slavery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
1  the  sovereigns '  would  not  think  the  jffrs*  the  best 
present  of  the  two  to  their  subjects. 

11  At  eight  went  out — heard  some  news.  They  say 
the  king  of  Naples  has  declared,  by  couriers  from 
Florence,  to  the  powers  (as  they  call  now  those 
wretches  with  crowns)  that  his  constitution  was 
compulsive,  &c,  &c,  and  that  the  Austrian  barba- 
rians are  placed  again  on  tear  pay,  and  will  march. 
Let  them — « they  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim,' 
the  hounds  of  hell  !*  Let  it  still  be  a  hope  to  see 
their  bones  piled  like  those  of  the  human  dogs  at 
Morat,  in  Switzerland,  which  I  have  seen. 

11  Heard  some  music.  At  nine  the  usual  visiters 
— news,  war,  or  rumors  of  war.  Consulted  with  P. 
G.,  &c,  &c.  They  mean  to  insurrect  here,  and  are 
to  honor  me  with  a  call  thereupon.  I  shall  not  fall 
back ;  though  I  don't  think  them  in  force  or  heart 
sufficient  to  make  much  of  it.  But  onward  ! — it  is 
now  the  time  to  act,  and  what  signifies  self,  if  s 
single  spark  of  that  which  would  be  worthy  of  the 

fast  can  be  bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the  future  ? 
t  is  not  one  man,  nor  a  million,  but  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  must  be  spread.    The  waves  '  "    * 
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lash  upon  the  thora  are,  one  by  one.  broken,  but 
ret  tbe  ocean  conquers,  nevertheless.  It  overwhelms 
:he  Armada,  it  wears  the  rock,  and,  if  tbe  Neptu- 
lians  are  to  be  believed,  it  has  not  only  destroyed, 
rat  made  a  world.  In  like  manner,  whatever  the 
sacrifice  of  individuals,  the  great  cause  will  gather 
strength,  sweep  down  what  is  rugged,  and  fertilize 
[for  tea-weed  is  manure)  what  is  cultivable.  And 
io,  the  mere  selfish  calculation  ought  never  to  be 
xiade  on  such  occasions ;  and,  at  present,  it  shall 
lot  be  computed  by  me.  I  was  never  a  good  arith- 
netician  of  chances,  and  shall  not  commence  now. 

"Jwawy  10,1821. 

"  Bay  fine— rained  only  in  the  morning.  Looked 
>ver  accounts.  Bead  Campbell's  Poets— marked 
triors  of  Tom  (the  author)  for  correction.41  Dined 
—went  out— musio— Tyrolese  air,  with  variations. 
3  ustained  the  cause  of  the  original  simple  air  against 
he  variations  of  the  Italian  school. 

"Politics  somewhat  tempestuous,  and  cloudier 
laily.  To-morrow  being  foreign  post-day,  probably 
something  more  will  be  known. 

"  Carao  home — read.  Corrected  Tom  Campbell's 
slips  of  the  pen.  A  good  work,  though— style  af- 
fected—-but  his  defence  of  Pope  is  glorious.  To  be 
(tire,  it  is  his  own  cause,  too,— but  no  matter,  it  is 
cry  good,  and  does  him  great  credit. 


"  I  have  been  turning  over  different  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  I  rarely  read  their  works,  unless  an  occa- 
sional flight  over  the  classical  ones,  Pope,  Dryden, 
Tohnson,  Gray,  and  those  who  approach  them  near- 
est, (I  leave  the  rant  of  the  rest  to  the  cant  of  the 
lay,)  and — I  had  made  several  reflections,  but  I  feel 
;leepy,  and  may  as  well  go  to  bed. 

"Jannuy  11,1881. 

"Read  the  letters.  Corrected  the  tragedy  and 
he  '  Hints  from  Horace.'  Dined,  and  got  into  bet- 
cr  spirit*.  Went  out— returned— finished  letters, 
tve  m  number.  Bead  poets,  and  an  anecdote  in 
3  pence. 

"All1  writes  to  me  that  the  Pope,  and  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  King  of  Sardinia  have  also  been  called  to 
Congress;  but  the  Pope  will  only  deal  there  by 
>roxy.  So  the  interests  of  millions  are  in  the  hands 
>f  about  twenty  coxcombs,  at  a  place  called  Lei- 
>ach! 

"  I  should  almost  regret  that  my  own  affairs  went 
veil,  when  those  of  nations  are  in  peril.  If  the  in- 
erests  of  mankind  could  be  essentially  bettered, 
particularly  of  these  oppressed  Italians,)  I  should 
tot  so  much  mind  my  own  'una'  peculiar.'  God 
pant  us  all  better  times,  or  philosophy. 

"  In  reading,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an  expres- 
ion  of  Tom  Campbell's ;— speaking  of  Collins,  he 
ays  that '  no  reader  cares  any  more  about  the  char- 
acteristic manners  of  his  eclogues  than  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'  'Tis  false— we  do 
rare  about  '  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.' 

have  stood  upon  the  plain  daily,  for  more  than  a 
aonth  in  1810 ;  and,  if  any  thing  diminished  my 
ileasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had 
mpugned  its  veracity.  It  is  true  I  read  'Homer 
Travestied,'  (the  first  twelve  books,)  because  Hob- 
iouse  and  others  bored  me  with  their  learned  locali- 
ses, and  I  love  quizzing.  But  I  still  venerated  the 
^and  original  as  the  truth  of  history  (in  the  mate- 
ial  fads)  and  of  place.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
;iven  me  no  delight.    Who  will  persuade  me,  when 

reclined  upon  a  mighty  tomb,  that  it  did  not 
ontain  a  hero?— its  very  magnitude  proved  this, 
den  do  not  labor  over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead— 
nd  why  should  not  the  dead  be  Homers  dead  ? 
The  secret  of  Tom  Campbell's  defence  of  inaccuracy 
n  costume  and  description  is,  that  his  Gertrude, 
fcc,  has  no  more  locality  in  common  with  Pennsyl- 
vania than  with  Penmanmaur.    It  it  notoriously 
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full  of  grossly  false  scenery,  as  all  Americans  de- 
clare, though  they  praise  parts  of  the  poem.  It  it 
thus  that  self-love  for  ever  creeps  out,  like  a  snake, 
to  sting  any  thing  which  happens,  even  accidentally, 
to  stumble  upon  it. 

"Jawtuyia,  1891. 

"  The  weather  still  so  humid  and  impracticable, 
that  London,  in  Its  most  oppressive  fogs,  were  a 
summer-bower  to  this  mist  and  sirocco,  which  has 
now  lasted,  (but  with  one  day's  interval,)  checked 
with  snow  or  heavy  rain  only,  since  the  30th  of 
December,  1820.  It  is  so  far  lucky  that  I  have  a 
literary  turn ;  but  it  is  very  tiresome  not  to  be  able 
to  stir  out,  in  comfort,  on  any  horse  but  Pegasus, 
for  so  many  days.  The  roads  are  even  worse  than 
the  weather,  by  the  long  splashing,  and  the  heavy 
soil,  and  the  growth  of  the  waters. 

"  Bead  the  poets— English,  that  it  to  say— out  of 
Campbell's  edition.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  taffeta 
in  some  of  Tom's  prefatory  phrases,  but  his  work  it 
good,  as  a  whole.  I  like  him  best,  though,  in  hit 
own  poetry. 

"  Murray  writes  that  thev  want  to  act  the  tragedy 
of  Marino  Faliero ;  more  fools  they — it  was  written 
for  the  closet.  I  have  protested  against  this  piece 
of  usurpation,  (which,  it  seems,  is  legal  for  mana- 
gers over  any  printed  work,  against  the  author's 
will,)  and  I  nope  they  will  not  attempt  it.  Why 
don't  they  bring  out  some  of  the  numberless  aspi- 
rants for  theatrical  celebrity,  now  encumbering  their 
shelves,  instead  of  lugging  me  out  of  the  library  ? 
I  have  written  a  fierce  protest  against  any  such  at- 
tempt, but  I  still  would  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  and  that  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  it  it 
not  intended  for  the  stage.  It  is  too  regular — the 
time,  twenty-four  hours — the  change  of  place  not 
frequent— nothing  mefo-dramatic— no  surprises,  no 
starts,  nor  trap-doors,  nor  opportunities  *  for  tossing 
their  heads  and  kicking  their  heels ' — and  no  /ove— 
the  grand  ingredient  of  a  modern  play. 

"  I  have  found  out  the  seal  cut  on  Murray's  let- 
ter. It  it  meant  for  Walter  Scott— or  Sir  Walter- 
he  is  the  first  poet  knighted  since  Sir  Richard 
BUckmore.  But  it  does  not  do  him  justice.  Scott's 
-—particularly  when  he  recites— is  a  very  intelligent 
countenance,  and  this  seal  says  nothing. 

"  Scott  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of 
the  day.  His  novels  are  a  new  literature  in  them- 
selves, and  his  poetry  as  good  as  any — if  not  better 
(only  on  an  erroneous  system)— ana  only  ceased  to 
be  so  popular,  because  the  vulgar  learned  were  tired 
of  hearing  'Aria tides  called  the  Just,'  and  Walter 
Scott  the  Best,  and  ostracised  him. 

"  I  like  him,  too,  for  his  manliness  of  character, 
for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his  conversation, 
and  his  good  nature  towards  myself,  personally.— 
May  he  prosper ! — for  he  deserves  it.  I  know  no 
reading  to  which  I  fall  with  such  alacrity  as  a  work 
of  W.  Scott's.  I  shall  give  the  seal  with  his  bust 
on  it,  to  Madame  la  Contessa  G.  thi&cvening,  who 
will  be  curious  to  have  the  effigies  of  a  man  so  cele- 
brated. 

"  How  strange  are  my  thoughts ! — The  reading  of 

the  song  of  Milton,  'Sabrina  fair,'  has  brought 

back  upon  me — I  know  not  how  or  why— the  hap* 

dest,  perhaps,  days  of  my  life  (always  excepting, 

iere  and  there,  a  Harrow  holyday  in  the  two  latter 


summers  of  my  stay  there,)  which  living  at  Cam- 
bridge with  Edward  Noel  Long,  afterward  of  the 
Guards, — who,  after  having  served  honorably  in  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  (of  which  two  or  three 
thousand  scoundrels  yet  survive  in  plight  and  pay,) 
was  drowned  early  in  1809,  on  his  passage  to  Lisbon 
with  his  regiment  in  the  St.  George  transport,  which 
was  run  foul  of,  in  the  night,  by  another  transport. 
We  were  rival  swimmers— fond  of  riding— reading, 
and  of  conviviality.  We  had  been  at  Harrow  to- 
gether ;  but— there,  at  least— his  was  a  less  boiste- 
rous spirit  than  mine.  I  was  always  cricketing— 
rebelling— fighting— rowing,  (from  row,  not  Mat- 
rowing,  a  different  practice,1!  and  it*  all  manner  of 
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mjachters ;  while  he  tm  more  sedate  and  polished. 
At  Cambridge— both  of  Trinity— my  spirit  rather 
softened,  or  his  roughened,  for  we  became  very  great 
friends.  The  description  of  Sabrina's  seat  reminds 
me  of  our  rival  feats  in  divina.  Though  Cam's  is 
not  a  very  *  translucent  ware,  it  was  fourteen  feet 
deep,  where  we  used  to  dive  for*  and  pick  up— hav- 
ing thrown  them  in  on  purpose— plates,  eggs,  and 
even  shillings.  I  remember,  in  particular,  there 
was  the  stump  of  a  tree  (at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep)  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  spot  where  we 
bathed  most  commonly,  round  which  I  used  to 
cling,  and  *  wonder  how  the  devil  I  came  there.' 

*'  Our  evenings  we  passed  in  music  (he  was  musi- 
cal, and  played  on  more  than  one  instrument,  flute 
and  viobncello),  in  which  I  was  audience;  and  1 
think  that  our  chief  beverage  was  soda-water.  In 
the  day  we  rode,  bathed,  and  lounged,  reading  occa- 
sionally. I  remember  our  buying,  with  vast  alacrity, 
Moore  s  new  quarto,  (in  1806,)  and  reading  it  to- 
gether in  the  evenings. 

"  We  only  passed  the  summer  together :— Long 
had  gone  into  the  Guards  during  the  year  I  passed 
in  Notts.,  away  from  college.  Hi*  friendship  and  a 
violent,  though  pure,  love  and  passion— which  held 
me  at  the  same  period— were  tne  then  romance  of 
the  most  romantic  period  of  my  life. 

•  •«••• 

<*  I  remember  that,  in  the  spring  of  1809,  H  •  • 
laughed  at  my  being  distressed  at  Long's  death, 
and  amused  himself  with  making  epigrams  upon  his 
name,  which  was  susceptible  of  a  pun— Lang,  short, 
&c.  But  three  years  after  he  had  ample  leisure  to 
repent  it,  when  our  mutual  friend,  and  his,  H  *  ♦'s, 
particular  friend,  Charles  Matthews,  was  drowned 
also,  and  be,  himself,  was  as  much  affected  by  a  sim- 
ilar calamity.  But  /  did  not  pay  him  back  m  puns 
and  epigrams,  for  I  valued  Matthews  too  much, 
myselr,  to  do  so ;  and,  even  if  I  had  not,  I  should 
nave  respected  his  griefs. 

"  Long's  father  wrote  to  me  to  write  his  son's  epi- 
taph. I  promised, — but  had  not  the  heart  to  com- 
plete it.  He  was  such  a  good,  amiable  being  as 
rarely  remains  long  in  this  world ;  with  talent  and 
accomplishments,  too,  to  make  him  the  more  re- 

Ettea.  Yet,  although  a  cheerful  companion,  he 
I  strange  melancholy  thoughts  sometimes.  I 
remember  once  that  we  were  going  to  his  uncle's, 
I  think,— I  went  to  accompany  him  to  the  door 
merely,  in  some  Upper  or  Lower  Grosvenor  or 
Brook  street,  I  forgot  which,  but  it  was  in  a  street 
leading  out  of  some  square, — he  told  me  that,  the 
night  before,  he  *  had  taken  up  a  pistol— not  know- 
ing or  examining  whether  it  was  loaded  or  no— and 
had  snapped  it  at  his  head,  leaving  it  to  chance 
whether  it  might,  or  might  not,  be  charged.'  The 
letter  too,  which  he  wrote  me,  on  leaving  college, 
to  join  the  Guards,  was  as  melancholy  in  its  tenor 
as  it  could  well  be  on  suoh  an  occasion.  But  he 
showed  nothing  of  this  in  his  deportment,  being 
mild  and  gentle ;— and  yet  with  much  turn  for  the 
ludicrous  in  his  disposition.  We  were  both  much 
attached  to  Harrow,  and  sometimes  made  excursions 
there  together  from  London,  to  revive  our  schoolboy 
recollections. 


"  Read  the  Italian  translation  of  Guido  Sorelli  of 
the  German  Grill^arxer— a  devil  of  a  name,  to  be 
sure,  for  posterity;  but  they  must  learn  to  pro- 
nounce it.  With  all  the  allowance  for  a  translation, 
and,  above  all,  an  Italian  translation  (they  are  the 
very  worst  of  translators,  except  from  the  Classics 
— Annibale  Caro,  for  instance — and  there  the  bas- 
tardy of  their  language  helps  them,  as,  by  way  of 
looking  legitimate,  they  ape  their  father's  tongue)— 
but  with  every  allowance  for  such  a  disadvantage, 
the  tragedy  of  Sappho  is  superb  and  sublime  ! 
There  is  no  denying  it.  The  man  has  done  a 
great  thing  in  writing  that  play.  And  who  iihef 
1  know  him  not;  but  ages  will.    'Tis  a  high  intel- 


"1  must-  premise,  however,  that  1  have  reai  so 
thing  of  Adoiph  Maimer's,  (the  author  of  'Guilt" 
and  much  leas  of  Goethe,  and  8chiller,  sad  "HV 
land  than  I  could  wish.  I  only  know  them  throng 
the  medium  of  English,  French,  and  Italian  tni> 
lations.  Of  the  real  language  I  know  absolutely 
nothing— except  oatha  learned  from  postillions  iri 
officers  in  a  souabble.  I  can  swear  in  German  po- 
tently, when  1  like—*  Sacrament — Yerflutcaer-' 
Hundsfajtt  '—and  so  forth ;  hat  I  have  little  of  their 
less  energetic  conversation. 

"  I  like,  however,  their  women,  (I  was  enee  a) 
desperately  in  love  with  a  German  woman,  Cos- 
stance,)  and  all  that  I  have  read,  translated  of  tier 
writings,  and  all  that  I  have  seen  en  the  Rhine  af 
their  country  and  people— all,  except  the  Anstraas, 
whom  I  abhor,  loathe,  and — I  cannot  find  words  for 
my  hate  of  them,  and  should  be  sorry  to  find  dwdi 
correspondent  to  my  hate ;  for  I  abhor  cruelty  n«i 
than  I  abhor  the  Austrian*— except  on  an  impala, 
and  then  I  am  savage — but  not  deliberatelT  so. 

'*  Grilrpaner  is  grand— antique  not  so  simple  u 
the  ancients,  but  very  simple  for  a  modern— foo 
Madame  de  Suel-iM  now  and  then— but  sitogetbtf 
a  great  and  goodly  writer. 

-J—rrH,IStt,8»»*? 

Sketched  the  6utline  and  drams,  pen,  of  aa 
intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I  save  f* 
some  time  meditated.  Took  the  names  from  D»- 
dorus  Siculus,  (I  know  the  history  of  Ssjdaaapalw, 
and  have  known  it  since  I  was  twelve  Tean  oR) 
and  read  over  a  passage  in  the  ninth  vol.  oetafo  of 
Hitford's  Greece,  where  he  rather  vindicates  the 
memory  of  this  last  of  the  Assyrians. 

44  Dined— mews  come— the  powers  mess  to  vtf 
with  the  peoples.  The  intelligence  seems  positiw 
—let  it  be  so— they  will  be  beaten  in  the  end.  Tbf 
king-times  are  fast  finishing.  There  will  be  Nwd 
shed  like  water,  and  tears  like  mist;  but  tit  peo- 
ples will  conquer  in  the  end.  I  shall  not  lit*  to  *e* 
it,  but  I  foresee  it. 

"  I  carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  GnV 
parzer's  Sappho,  which  she  promises  to  read.  Sst 
quarrelled  with  me,  because  I  said  that  tore  **  s* 
the  loftiest  theme  for  true  tragedy ;  and,  haricg  »* 
advantage  of  her  native  language,  and  nataril** 
male  eloquence,  she  overcame  my  fewer  argnafi*0- 
I  believe  she  was  right.  I  must  pot  nor*  to" 
into  'Sardanapalus'  than  I  intended.  I'lgM; 
course,  if  the  times  will  allow  me  leisure.  Tbst  \J 
will  hardly  be  a  peacemaker.  _ 

"  Turned  over  Seneca's  tragedies.  Wrote  tfc 
opening  lines  of  the  intended  tragedy  of  Sartor 
alu8.  Rode  out  some  miles  into  the  forest  JutfJ 
and  rainy.  Returned— dined— wrote  some  more  « 
my  tragedy. 

"  Read  Diodoras  Siculus— turned  over  Sewn. 
and  some  other  books.  Wrote  some  more  of  of 
tragedy.  Took  a  glass  of  grog.  After  to*™*1* 
don  hard  in  rainy  weather,  and  scribbled,  and  *r> 
bled  agaiu,  the  spirits  (at  least  mine)  neediW* 
exhilaration,  andf  I  don't  like  laudanum  no*  tfi 
used  to  do.  So  I  have  mixed  a  glass  of  ^ 
waters  and  single  waters,  which  I  shall  «>*]**2 
to  empty.  Therefore  and  thereunto  I  eoneWe  t«s 
day's  diary. 


The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  m™""* 
however,  strange.  It  settles,  biit  it  makes inegm 
—gloomy  at  tne  very  moment  of  their  effect,  •» 
not  gay  hardly  ever.  But  it  composes  fat  a  ta* 
though  sullenly.  m     _    ^ 

Weather  fine.  Received  visit  Bode  on/  Wj 
the  forest— fired  pistols.  Returned  bouw-d»*- 
dipped  into  a  volume  of  Mitford's  Orye*-«J" 
part  of  a  scene  ©f  4  Sardanapalus.'  Went  «£ 
heard  some  music— heard  some  prime*.  *«* 
ministers  from  the  other  ItaHan  powers  go* 
Congress.  War  seems  oertsin-m  that  cssMf 
be  a  savage  one.    Talked  over  various  i 
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matters  with  one  of  the  initiated.    At  ten  and  naif 
returned  home. 

"  I  hare  jnst  thought  of  something  odd.  In  the 
year  1814,  Moore  ('  the  poet,'  par  excellence,  and  he 
deserves  it)  and  I  were  jgoing  together,  in  the  same 
carriage,  to  dine  with  Earl  Grey,  the  Capo  Politico 
of  the  remaining  whigs.  Murray,  the  magnificent, 
(the  illustrious  publisher  of  that  name,)  bad  just 
sent  me  a  Java  gazette— I  know  not  why  or  where- 
fore. Pulling  it  out,  by  way  of  curiosity,  we  found 
it  to  contain  a  dispute  (the  said  Java  sjasette)  on 
Moore's  merits  and  mine.  I  think,  if  I  had  been 
there,  that  I  could  have  saved  them  the  trouble  of 
disputing  on  the  subject.    But,  there  \m  fame  for 

Ku  at  six-and-twenty !  Alexander  had  conquered 
dia  at  the  same  age ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  was  dis- 
puted about,  or  his  conquests  compared  with  those 
of  Indian  Bacchus,  at  Java. 

"It  was  great  fame  to  be  named  with  Moore; 
greater  to  be  compared  with  him ;  greatest— pleasure, 
at  least — to  be  vrith  him ;  and,  surely,  an  odd  coin- 
cidence, that  we  should  be  dining  together  while 
they  were  quarrelling  about  us  beyond  the  equinoc- 
tial line. 

"Well,  the  same  evening  I  met  Lawrence,  the 
painter,  and  heard  one  of  Lord  Grey's  daughters 
(a  fine,  tall,  spirit-looking  girl,  with  much  of  the 
patrician  thorough-bred  look  of  her  father,  which  I 
dote  upon)  play  on  the  harp,  so  modestly  and  in- 
genuously, that  she  looked  music.  Well,  I  would 
rather  have  had  my  talk  with  Lawrence  (who  talked 
delightfully)  and  heard  the  girl,  than  have  had  all 
the  fame  of  Moore  and  me  put  together. 

"  The  only  pleasure  of  fame  is  that  it  paves  the 
way  to  pleasure;  and  the  more  intellectual  our  plea- 
sure, the  better  for  the  pleasure  and  for  us  too.  It 
was,  however,  agreeable  to  have  heard  our  fame 
before  dinner,  ana  a  girl's  harp  after. 

•(Janw7lS,IS3L 

"  Read— rode— fired  pistols — returned— dined— 
wrote— visited— heard  music— talked  nonsense— and 
went  home. 

"  Wrote  part  of  a  tragedv— advance  in  act  1st 
with  'all  deliberate  speed.'  Bought  a  blanket. 
The  weather  is  still  muggy  as  a  London  May — 
mist,  miszle,  the  air  replete  with  Scotticisms,  which, 
though  fine  in  the  descriptions  of  Ossian,  are  some- 
what tiresome,  in  real,  prosaic  perspective.  Poli- 
tics still  mysterious. 

... » IT,  ISM. 


"Rode  V  the  forest— fired  pistols— dined.  Ar- 
rived, a  packet  of  books  from  England  and  Lom- 
bardy — English,  Italian,  French,  and  Latin.  Read 
till  eight— went  out. 

"JaauuylS,lStl. 

"To-dfty,  the  post  arriving  late,  did  not  ride. 
Read  letters— only  two  gazettes,  instead  of  twelve 
now  due.  Made  Lega  write  to  that  negligent  Galig- 
nani,  and  added  a  postscript.    Dined. 

"At  eight  proposed  to  go  out.  Lega  came  Jn 
with  a  letter  about  a  bill  unpaid  at  Venice,  which  I 
thought  paid  months  ago.  I  flew  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  which  almost  made  me  faint.  1  have  not 
been- well  ever  since.  I  deserve  it  for  being  such  a 
fool — but  it  teas  provoking— a  set  of  scoundrels! 
It  is,  however,  but  five-and-twenty  pounds. 


"  Rode.  Winter's  wind  somewhat  more  unkind 
than  ingratitude  itself,  though  Shakspeare  says 
otherwise.  At  least,  I  am  so  much  more  ac- 
customed to  meet  with  ingratitude  than  the  north 
wind,  that  I  thought  the  latter  the  sharper  of  the 
two.  I  had  met  with  both  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  so  could  judge. 

"  Thought  of  a  plan  of  education  for  my  daugh- 
ter AHegra,  who  ought  to  begin  soon  with  her 
studies.  Wrote  a  letter— afterward  a  postscript. 
Rather  in  low  spirits— certainly  hippish — liver 
touched— will  take  a  dose  of  salts. 


"  I  have  been  reading  the  lire,  by  himself  and 
daughter,  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Edge  worth,  the  father  of 
the  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  is  altogether  a  great  name. 
In  1813, 1  recollect  to  have  met  them  in  the  fash- 
ionable world  of  London  (of  which  I  then  formed 
an  item,  a  fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
unit  of  a  million,  the  nothing  of  something)  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  hour,  and  at  a  breakfast  of  Sir 
Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy's,  to  which  I  was  invited 
for  the  nonce.  I  had  been  the  lion  of  1812 ;  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  3tael,  with  *  the  Cos- 
sack,* towards  the  end  of  1818,  were  the  exhibitions 
of  the  succeeding  year. 

"I  thought  Edgeworth  a  fine  old  fellow,  of  a 
clarety,  elderly,  red  complexion,  but  active,  brisk, 
and  endless.  He  was  seventy,  but  did  not  look 
fifty— no,  nor  forty-eight  even.  I  had  seen  poor 
Fitspatrick  not  very  long  before— a  man  of  pleasure, 
wit,  eloquence,  all  things.  He  tottered—but  still 
talked  like  a  gentleman,  though  feebly.  Egdeworth 
bounced  about,  and  talked  loud  and  long;  but  he 
seemed  neither  weakly  nor  decrepit,  and  hardly  old. 

•'  He  began  by  telling  '  that  he  had  given  Dr. 
Parr  a  dressing,  who  had  taken  him  for  an  Irish 
bog-trotter,'  Ac,  Ac.  Now  I,  who  know  Dr.  Parr, 
and  who  know  (not  by  experience — for  I  never 
should  have  presumed  so  far  as  to  contend  with 
him— but  by  hearing  him  with  others,  and  of  others) 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  *  dress  him/ 
thought  Mr.  Edgeworth  an  assertor  of  what  was 
not  true.  He  could  not  have  stood  before  Parr  an 
instant,  for  the  rest,  he  seemed  intelligent,  vehe- 
ment, vivacious,  and  full  of  life.  He  bids  fair  for  a 
hundred  years. 

"He  was  not  much  admired  in  London,  and  I 
remember  a  'ryghte  merrie'    and  conceited  jest 


which  was  rife  among  the  gallants  of  the  day,— 
a  paper  had  been  presented  for  the  recall  of  Mrs. 
Stddons  to  the  stage,  (she  having  lately  taken  leave, 
to  the  loss  of  ages, — for  nothing  ever  was,  or  can 
be,  like her,)to which  all  men  had  been  called  to 
subscribe.  Whereupon,  Thomas  Moore,  of  profane 
and  poetical  memory,  did  propose  that  a  similar 
paper  should  be  subscribed  ana  circumscribed  '  for 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  Ireland.'* 

"  The  fact  was— every  body  cared  more  about  her. 
She  was  a  nice  tittle  unassuming  *  Jeannie  Deans'- 
looking  bodie,'  as  we  Scotch  say— and,  if  not  hand- 
some, certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her  conversation 
was  a  quiet  as  herself.     One  would  never  have 

£  leased  she  could  write  her  name;  whereas  her 
ther  talked,  no*  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else, 
but  as  if  nothingelse  was  worth  writing. 

"  As  for  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  I  forget— except  that  I 
think  she  was  the  youngest  of  the  party.    Alto- 
gether, they  were  an  excellent  cage  of  the 
and  succeeai 
Madame  de  Stall. 

'To  turn  from  them  to  their  works,  I  admire 
them;  but  they  excite  no  feeling,  and  they  leave 
no  love— except  for  some  Irish  steward  or  postillion. 
However,  the  impression  of  intellect  and  prudence 
is  profound— and  may  be  useful. 

"JuaarySO,  ISM. 

Rode— fired  pistols.  Read  from  Grimm's  Cor- 
respondence. Dined— went  out— heard  music — re- 
turned—wrote a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
request  him  to  prevent  the  theatres  from  represent- 
ing the  *  Doge,'  which  the  Italian  papers  say  that 
they  are  going  to  act  This  is  pretty  work— what  I 
without  asking  my  consent,  ana  even  in  opposition 
to  it! 

"JamiuylXjUU. 

"  Fine,  clear,  frosty  day — that  is  to  say,  an  Ital- 
ian frost,  for  their  winters  hardly  get  beyond  snow ; 
for  which  reason  nobody  knows  how  to  skate  (or 
skait)— a  Dutch  and  English  accomplishment.-* 


r,  tney  were  an  excellent  cage  of  the  kind*; 
ucceeded  for  two  months,  till  the  landing  of 
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Bode  out,  as  usual,  and  fired  piatoU.  Good  shoot- 
ing— broke  foot  common,  and  rather  small,  bottles, 
in  four  shots,  at  fourteen  paces,  with  a  common  pair 
of  pistols  and  indifferent  powder.  Almost  as  good 
watering  or  shooting— considering  the  difference  of 

Kwder  and  pistols— «s  when  in  1809,  1810,  1811, 
12, 1813,  1814,  it  was  my  luck  to  split  walking- 
sticks,  wafers,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  even  the 
Eof  a  walking-stick,  at  twelve  paces,  with  a  sin- 
bullet — and  all  by  eye  and  calculation ;  for  my 
d  is  not  steady,  and  apt  to  change  with  the  very 
weather.  To  the  prowess  which  I  here  note,  Joe 
Manton  and  others  can  bear  testimony; — for  the 
former  taught  and  the  latter  have  seen  me  do,  these 
leats. 

"  Dined— visited— came  home — read.  Remarked 
on  an  anecdote  in  Grimm's  Correspondence,  which 
■ays  that  *  Regnard  et  la  plupart  des  pontes  comi- 
ques  rtatient  gens  bilieux  et  melancoliques ;  et  que 
H.  de  Voltaire,  qui  est  tr<*s  gai,  n'a  jamais  fait  que 
des  tragedies— et  oue  la  comedie  gaie  est  le  seul 
genre  ou  il  n*ait  point  reussi.  C'est  que  celui  qui 
nt  et  celui  qui  fait  rire  sont  deux  homines  fort  dif- 
ferens.' — Vol.  vi. 

"At  this  moment  a  feel  as  bilious  as  the  best 
comic  writer  of  them  all,  (even  as  Regnard  himself , 
the  next  to  Moliere,  who  has  written  some  of  the 
best  comedies  in  any  language,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  have  committed  suicide,)  and  am  not  in  spirits 
to  continue  my  proposed  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus, 
which  I  have,  for  some  days,  ceased  to  compote. 

'*  To-morrow  is  my  birth-day — that  is  to  say,  at 
twelve  o'  the  clock,  midnight,  i.  e.  in  twelve  min- 
utes, I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three  years 
of  age ! !  '.—and  I  po  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of 
heart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  pur* 
pose. 

44  It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve. — *  *Tis  the  mid- 
dle of  night  by  the  oastle  clock/  and  I  am  now 
thirty-three. 

*  Bra,  Aifaoa,  taboo*,  Fudmnt, 
l*fattalur«ool;'— 

but  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I  have 
done,  as  for  what  I  might  have  done. 

"  Howe*  Hfct  nod,  m  dim  aod  dirty, 
I  hit*  (bagged  to  tbrsfrODd  ihirt/. 
What  haw  then  ytmn  left  to  u»  ? 
Notanuj  wept  ihlitT-timo. 

"Joomiya.im.* 


1821.     * 

HBRX  LIBS, 
INTERRED  IN  THB  ETERNITY 

07  THB  PAST, 

FROM  WHENCE  THERE  18  NO 

RESURRECTION 

VOX  THB  DATS— WHATEVER  THERE  MAY  BB 

POR  THB  DUST— 

THB  THIRTY-THIRD  TBAB 

OF  AN  ILL-8PBNT  LIFE, 

WHICH  AFTER 

A  LINGERING  DISEASB  OF  MANY  MONTHS, 

SUNK  INTO  A  LETHARGY, 

AND  EXPIRED 

JANUARY  22D,   1821,  A.  D. 

LEAVING  A  SUCCESSOR 

INCONSOLABLE 

FOR  THB  VERY  LOSS  WHICH 

OCCASIONBO  ITS 

BXISTBNCB. 


"JooaNTSS,lStt. 

"  Fine  day.  Read— rode— fired  pistols,  and  re- 
turned. Dined— read.  Went  out  at  eight— made 
she  usual  visit.    Heard  of  nothing  but  war,—*  the 


cry  is  still,  They  come.'  The  Car1-  seem  to  hue  m 
plan — nothing  fixed  among  themselves,  how,  who, 
or  what  to  do.  In  that  case,  they  will  make  oothaf 
of  this  project,  so  often  postponed,  and neTer  pita 
action. 

*  Came  home,  and  gave  some  necessary  ordere,  a 
case  of  circumstances  requiring  a  change  of  place. 
I  shall  act  according  to  what  may  seem  piopa, 
when  I  hear  decidedly  what  the  Baroarian<  mean  to 
do.  At  present,  they  are  building  a  bridge  of  ints 
over  the  Pof  which  looks  very  warlike.  A  few  din 
will  probably  show.  I  think  of  retiring  tonni 
Ancona,  nearer  the  northern  frontier;  thit  u  ts 
say,  if  Teresa  and  her  father  are  obliged  to  re- 
tire, which  is  moat  likely,  as  all  the  family  ire  lib 
eraU.  '  If  not,  I  shall  stay.  Bat  my  mowjneett 
will  depend  upon  the  lady's  wishes,  for  myself,  it  a 
much  the  same. 

*  I  am  somewhat  puxcled  what  to  do  with  my  lit- 
tle daughter,  and  my  effects,  which  are  of  w* 
quantity  and  value, — and  neither  of  themdoistac 
seat  of  war  where  I  think  of  going.  Bat  tons 
an  elderly  lady  who  will  take  charge  of  her,  ait 
says  that  the  Marchese  C.  will  undertake  to  hold  fst 
chattels  in  safe  keeping.  Half  the  city  are  gettBC 
their  affairs  in  marching  trim.  A  pretty  Cuiinl. 
The  blackguards  might  as  well  have  waited  tul 
Lent. 

4  Returned — met  some  masques  in  the  Cono- 
1  Vive  la  bagatelle  ! ' — the  Germans  are  on  the  H 
the  Barbarians  at  the  gate,  and  their  master!  a 
council  at  Leybach,  (or  whatever  the  eroctatwn  a 
the  sound  may  syllable  into  a  human  pronuK* 
tion,)  and  lo  !  they  dance  and  sing  and  makcaenT, 
'  for  to-morrow  they  may  die.'  Who  can  say  that 
the  Arlequins  are  not  right  ?  Like  the  Lady  Bas* 
siere,  and  my  old  friend  Burton— I '  rode  on.' 

"  Dined— (damn  this  pen  !)— beef  tonga-**** 
is  no  beef  in  Italy  worth  a  corse ;  unles*  a  ma 
could  eat  an  old  ox  with  the  hide  on,  singed  ia^ 
sun. 

"  The  principal  persons  in  the  events  which  nay 
occur  in  a  few  days,  are  gone  out  on  a  ikoctiqpfy 
If  it  were  like  a  *  Highland  hunting,'  spnttxt « 
the  chase  for  a  grand  reunion  of  counsellor1.  «** 
chief,  it  would  be  all  very  well.  But  it  is  a*^# 
more  or  less  than  a  real  snivelling,  poppu$  sau^J 
shot,  water-hen  waste  of  powder,  amnwaitwft.  a* 
shot,  for  their  own  special  amusement :— »  fj*,1* 
of  fellows  for  '  a  man  to  risk  his  neck  ***  * 
4  Marishal  Wells '  says  in  the  Black  Dwarf. 

14  If  they  gather,—1  whilk  is  to  be  doubted,-**! 
will  not  muster  a  thousand  men.  The  ro*»  ■ 
this  is,  that  the  populace  arc  not  mtere*ted,-<*9 
the  higher  and  middle  orders.  I  wish  that  the 
peasantry  were :  they  are  a  fine  savage  raw  of jj£ 
legged  leopards.  But  the  Bolognese  «wl.}"Tj 
Romangnuoles  can't  without  them.  Or,  n  "J 
try,  what  then  ?  They  will  try,  and  man  can  a  ■■ 
more— and.  if  he  would  but  for  his  utmost,*** 
might  be  done.  The  Dutch,  for  instance,  a*"* 
the  Spaniards— then,  the  tyrants  of  Europe-*** 
the  slaves — and,  lately,  the  freedmen.  . 

44  The  year  1820  was  not  a  fortunate  owl*  » 
individual  me,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  fW- 
I  lost  a  lawsuit,  after  two  decisions  ia  my  »*£ 
The  project  of  lending  money  on  an  IwhiaertpF 
was  finally  rejected  by  my  wife's  troste*,  *!*} 
year's  hope  and  trouble.  TneRochdskU^1"! 
endured  fifteen  vears,  and  always  PW**"! 
married ;  since  which,  every  thing  has  gone  wrosr 
with  me.  at  least  _,  r  - 

44  In  the  same  year,  1820,  the  Countess T.U.a» 
<K  0«.  in  despite  of  all  I  said  aod  W  *JJ 
vent  it,  would  separate  from  her  husband,  U* 
lier  Commeddatore  G>.  &c,  &c,  &c,  **£*£ 
account  of  •  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  parish.'  The  *£ 
little  petty  vexations  of  the  yeai^vertsrw  »*% 
riagee— the  murder  of  people  before  one  •  **• 
dying  in  one's  beds— the  cramp  in  -*"" 
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eolica —indigestions  and  bilious  attacks,  &c,  &*., 
Ac— 

*  Many  anall  aitkte*  main  op  a  tarn, 
Aadhqr  *•  *r  Qtfrb  Qntfam,  A I  • 

••  January  38, 1831. 

"  Received  a  letter  from  Lord  Sidney  Osborne, 
state  secretary  of  the  Seven  Islands — a  fine  fellow — 
clever— dished  in  England  five  years  ago,  and  came 
abroad  to  retrench  and  renew.  He  wrote  from  An- 
eona,  in  his  way  hack  to  Corfu,  on  some  matters  of 
our  own.  He  is  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leeds  by 
a  second  marriage.  He  wants  me  to  go  to  Corfu. 
Why  not  ?— perhaps  I  may,  next  spring. 

**  Answered  Mupfey's  letter — read — lounged.— 
Scrawled  this  additional  page  of  life's  log-book. 
One  day  more  is  over,  of  it  and  of  me ;— but '  which 
is  best,  life  or  death,  the  gods  only  know,'  as  Socra- 
tes said  to  his  lodges,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tri- 
bunal. Two  thousand  years  since  that  sage's  decla- 
ration of  ignorance  hare  not  enlightened  us  more 
upon  this  important  point;  for,  according  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  no  one  can  know  whether  he 
is  sure  of  salvation — even  the  most  righteous — since 
a  single  slip  of  faith  may  throw  him  on  his  back, 
like  a  skater,  while  gliding  smoothly  to  his  paradise. 
Now,  therefore,  whatever  the  certainty  of  faith  in 
the  facts  may  be,  the  certainty  of  the  individual  as 
to  hid  happiness  or  misery  is  no  greater  than  it  was 
under  Jupiter. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  is  a  '  grand  peutctre ' — but  still  it  is  a  grand 
one.  Every  body  clings  to  it— the  stupidest,  and 
dullest,  and  wickedest  of  human  bipeds  is  still 
persuaded  that  he  is  immortal. 

"January  20,  1891. 

"  Fine  day— a  few  mares'  tails  portending  change, 
out  the  sky  clear,  upon  the  whole.  Rode — fired 
pistols— good  shooting.  Coming  back,  met  an  old 
man.  Charity — purchased  a  shilling's  worth  of  sal- 
vation. If  that  was  to  be  bought,  I  have  given 
more  to  my  fellow-creatures  in  this  life — sometimes 
for  vice,  but,  if  not  more  often,  at  least  more  consid- 
erably, for  virtue— than  I  now  possess.  I  never  in 
my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I  have  some- 
times given  a  poor  man  in  honest  distress ;— but,  no 
matter.  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  perse- 
cuted me*  (with  the  help  of**  who  has  crowned  their 
efforts)  will  triumph  ; — and,  when  justice  is  done  to 
me,  it  will  be  when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold 
as  the  hearts  which  have  stung  me. 

"  Returning,  on  the  bridge  near  the  mill,  met  an 
old  woman.  I  asked  her  age— she  said,  *  Tre  croci* 
I  asked  ray  groom  (though  myself  a  decent  Italian) 
what  the  devil  her  three  crosses  meant.  He  said, 
ninety  years,  and  that  she  had  five  years  more  to 
boot!!  I  repeated  the  same  three  times,  not  to 
ro  is  take— ninety -five  years ! ! ! — and  she  was  yet 
rather  active— •heard  my  question,  for  she  answered 
it — saw  me,  for  she  advanced  towards  me ;  and  did 
not  appear  at  all  decrepit,  though  certainly  touched 
with  years.  Told  her  to  come  to-morrow,  and  will 
examine  her  myself.  I  love  phenomena.  If  she  is 
ninety-five  year*  old,  she  must  recollect  the  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  Who  was  legate  here. 

"  On  dismounting,  found  Lieutenant  E.  just  ar- 
rived from  Faenza.  Invited  him  to  dine  with  me 
to-morrow.  Did  not  invite  him  for  to-day,  be- 
cause there  was  a  small  turbot,  (Friday,  fast  regu- 
lar^ anf  religiously,)  which  I  wanted  to  eat  all  my- 
.eh.    Ate  it. 

"  Went  out— found  Teresa  as  usual— music.  The 
gentlemen,  who  make  revolutions,  and  are  gone 
on  a  shooting,  are  not  yet  returned.  They  don't 
return  till  Sunday— that  is  to  say,  they  have  been 
out  for  five  days,  buffooning,  while  the  interests  of 
a  whole  country  are  at  stake,  and  e\en  they  them 
selves  compromised. 

"  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  among  such  a  set  of 


assassins  and  blockheads — but,  whe.i  the  scum  is 
skimmed  off,  or  has  boiled  over,  good  may  come  o! 
it.  If  this  country  could  but  be  freed,  what  would 
be  too  great  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  desire  ? 
for  the  extinction  of  that  Sigh  of  Ages  ?  Let  us 
hope.  They  have  hoped  these  thousand  years.  The 
very  revolvement  of  the  chances  may  bring  it— it  is 
upon  the  dice. 

"  If  the  Neapolitans  have  but  a  single  Massani- 
ello  among  them,  they  will  beat  the  bloody  butchers 
of  the  crown  and  sabre.  Holland,  in  worse  circum- 
stances, beat  the  Spains  and  Philips ;  America  beat 
the  English ;  Greece  beat  Xerxes ;  and  France 
beat  Europe,  till  she  took  a  tyrant ;  South  America 
beats  her  old  vultures  out  of  their  nest ;  and,  \* 
these  men  are  but  firm  in  themselves,  there  U 
nothing  to  shake  them  from  without. 

,  "January  28, 1821. 

'Lugano  Gazette  did  not  come.  Letters  from 
Venice.  It  appears  that  the  Austrian  brutes  have 
seised  my  three  or  four  pounds  of  English  powder 
The  scoundrels ! — I  hope  to  pay  them  in  baU  for  that 
powder.    Rode  out  till  twilight. 

"  Pondered  the  subjects  of  four  tragedies  to  be 
written,  (life  and  circumstances  permitting,)  to  wit, 
Sardanapalus,  already  begun ;  Cain,  a  metaphysical 
subject,  something  in  the  style  of  Manfred,  but  in 
five  acts,  perhaps,  with-  the  chorus;  Francesca  of 
Rimini,  in  five  acts  *,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
not  try  Tiberius.  I  think  that  I  could  extract  a 
something,  of  mv  tragic,  at  least,  out  of  the  gloomy 
sequestration  and  old  age  of  the  tyrant — and  even 
out  of  his  sojourn  at  Caprea — by  softening  the  de- 
tails, and  exhibiting  the  despair  which  must  have 
led  to  those  very  vicious  pleasures.  For  none  but 
a  powerful  and  gloomy  mind  overthrown  would 
have  had  recourse  to  such  solitary  horrors,— ■being 
also,  at  the  same  time,  old,  and  the  master  of  the 
world. 

"Memoranda. 

What   is   poetry  ?— The   feeling  of  a  Former 
world  and  Future. 

"  Thought  Second. 
Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire  and  human 
pleasure, — worldly,  social,  amorous,  ambitious,  or 
even  avaricious,— does  there  mingle  a  certain  sense 
of  doubt  and  sorrow — a  fear  of  what  is  to  come — a 
doubt  of  what  is — a  retrospect  to  the  past,  leading 
to  a  prognostication  of  the  future  ?  (Jhe  best  of 
Prophets  of  the  Future  is  the  Past.)  Why  is  this  ? 
or  these  ? — I  know  not,  except  that  on  a  pinnacle 
we  are  most  susceptible  of  giddiness,  and  that  we 
never  fear  falling  except  from  a  precipice — the  high- 
er, the  more  awful,  and  the  more  sublime;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that  fear  is  not  a  pleasura- 
ble sensation ;  at  least  Hope  is  ;  and  what  Hope  is 
there  without  a  deep  leaven  of  Fear  ?  and  what  sen- 
sation is  so  delightful  as  Hope  ?  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  Hope  what  would  the  Future  be  ? — in  hell.  It  is 
useless  to  say  tehere  the  Present  is,  for  most  of  us 
know ;  and  as  for  the  Past,  what  predominates  in 
memory  ? — Hope  baffled.  Ergo,  in  all  human  affairs, 
it  is  Hope — Hope— Hope.  I  allow  sixteen  minutes, 
though  I  never  counted  them,  to  any  given  or  sup* 
posed  possession.  From  whatever  place  we  com- 
mence, we  know  where  it  all  must  end.  And  yet, 
what  good  is  there  in  knowing  it  ?  It  does  not 
make  men  better  or  wiser.  During  the  greatest 
horrors  of  the  greatest  plagues,  (Athens  and  Flor- 
ence, for  example — see  Thucydides  and  Machia- 
velli,)  men  were  more  cruel  ana  profligate  than  ever. 
It  is  all  a  mystery.  I  feel  most  things,  but  I  know 
nothing,  except  —  —  — 


'  Thm  marind,  wfeh  Ira 
1  CfaiictoHarokl,  Quito !V.,ataimcJtxxTB.laodDote  totted 


sot  MrofeM  of  the  pta,  by  hhanlf  fct  *» 
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Thought  far  a  tpeeeh  cf  Loafer,  t*  Ms  frsysdy  e/ 

Cam  .**— 

FmII  B**uItff»-MthjfijaMrt*««, 
lad  thy  mo's  *»  afad!  lit*  fcr  t?w  Mm. 

MPMMkMgM.    0»»'tbe*«k. 

"  I  have  been  reading  W.  F.  Schlegel  (brother  to 
the  other  of  the  name)  till  now,  and  I  can  make  out 
nothing.  He  evidently  shows  a  great  power  of 
words,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He 
is  like  Hazlitt,  in  English,  who  talks  pimple*--*,  red 
and  white  corruption  rising  up,  (in  little  imitation 
of  mountains  upon  maps,)  but  containing  nothing, 
and  discharging  nothing,  except  their  own  humors. 

"  I  dislike  him  the  worse,  (that  is,  8chlegel,}  be- 
cause he  always  seems  upon  the  verge  of  meaning ; 
and,  lo,  he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  like  a 
rainbow,  leaving  a  rather  rich  confusion, — to  which, 
however,  the  above  comparisons  do  too  much  honor. 

"  Continuing  to  read  Mr.  F.  Schlegel.  He  is  not 
such  a  fool  as  I  took  him  for,  that  is  to  say,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  North.  But  still  he  speaks  of 
things  all  over  the  world  with  a  kind  of  authority 
that  a  philosopher  would  disdain,  and  a  man  of 
common  sense,  feeling,  and  knowledge  of  his  own 
ignorance,  would  be  ashamed  of.  The  man  is  evi- 
dently wan  tins  to  make  an  impression,  like  his 
brother,— or  like  George  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
who  found  out  that  all  the  good  things  had  been 
said  already  on  the  right  side,  and  therefore  *  dressed 
up  some  paradoxes  upon  the  wrong  side — inge- 
nious, but  false,  as  he  himself  says — to  which  *  the 
learned  world  said  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  sir.'  The 
'  learned  world,'  however,  hat  said  something  to  the 
brothers  Schlegel. 

"It  is 'high  time  to  think  of  something  else. 
What  they  say  of  the  antiquities  of  the  North  is 
best. 


sire 


•'  Yesterday  the  woman  of  ninety-five  years  of 
re  was  with  me.    She  said  her  eldest  son  (if  now 


e)  would  have  been  seventy.  She  is  thin— short, 
but  active — hears,  and  sees,  and  talks  incessantly. 
Several  teeth  left— all  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  single 
front  teeth.  She  is  very  deeply  wrinkled,  and  has  a 
sort  of  scattered  gray  beard  over  her  chin,  at  least 
as  lone  as  my  mustachios.  Her  head,  in  fact, 
resembles  the  drawing  in  crayons  of  Pope  the  poet's 
mother,  which  is  in  some  editions  of  his  works. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  her  if  she  remembered  Alberoni, 
(legate  here,)  but  will  ask  her  next  time.  Gave  her 
a  louis— ordered  her  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  put 
her  upon  a  weekly  pension.  Tilrnow,  she  had  worked 
at  gathering  wood  and  pine-nuts  in  the  forest, — 
pretty  work  at  ninety-five  years  old!  She  had 
dozen  children,  of  whom  some  are  alive.  Her  name 
is  Maria  Montanari. 

'*  Met  a  company  of  the  sect  (a  kind  of  Liberal 
club)  called  the  '  American! '  in  the  forest,  all  armed, 
and  singing,  with  all  their  might,  in  Romagnuole— 
4  Sem  tutti  soldat'  per  la  liberta,'  (*  we  are  all  soldiers 
for  liberty.')  They  cheered  me  as  I  passed— I  re- 
turned their  salute,  and  rode  on.  This  may  show 
the  spirit  of  Italy  at  present. 

"  My  to-day's  journal  consists  of  what  I  omitted 
yesterday.  To-day  was  much  as  usual.  Have  rather 
a  better  opinion  of  the  writings  of  the  Schlegels 
than  I  had  four-and-twenty  hours  ago;  and  will 
amend  it  still  farther,  if  possible. 

"  They  say,  that  the  Piedmontese  have  at  length 
risen— 9a  tra. 

"  Read  Schlegel.  Of  Dante  he  says  that  «  at  no 
time  has  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  all  Ital- 
ian poets  ever  been  much  the  favorite  of  his  coun- 
trymen.' Tis  false !  There  have  been  more  edit- 
ors and  commentators  (and  imitators,  ultimately)  of 
Dante  than  of  all  their  poets  put  together.  Not  a 
favorite !  Why,  they  talk  Dante— write  Dante— and 
think  and  dream  Dante  at  this  moment  (1821)  to  aa 
excess,  which  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  de- 
lit 


"  In  the  same  style  this  German  talks  sf  He- 
las  on  the  Arno— a  precious  follow  to  dan  to  spas 
of  Italy ! 

"  He  says  also  that  Dante's  chief  select  at  viel 
in  a  word,  of  gentle  feelings.  Of  gentle  feclinn  <- 
and  Francesca  of  Rimini— and  the  taker's  feetofj 
in  Ugolino— and  Beatrice— and  'La  Pis!'  TTb. 
there  is  a  sentiences  in  Dante  beyond  all  retfle 
ness,  when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  tratia*  * 
the  Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  not  oari 
scope  or  site  for  gentleness— but  who  fcf  Duk 
could  have  introduced  any  'gentleness*  at  allot 
HeUt  Is  there  any  in  Milton's?  No-em)  Daau'i 
Heaven  is  all  love,  and  glory,  and  majesty. 

•lrttat 

"  I  have  found  out,  however,  where  the  Gernai 
w  right— it  is  about  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  'Of 
all  romances  in  miniature,  (and  perhaps,  tais  is  tie 
best  shape  in  which  romance  can  appear,)  the  Tksr 
of  Wakefield  is,  I  think,  the  most  exajusta/  El 
thinks !— he  might  be  sure.  But  it  is  m  wafl  fa 
a  Schlegel.  I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  ss  eell  pt  m 
to  bed.    To-morrow  there  will  be  fine  weatfas. 

"  The  Count  P.  G.  this  evening  (by  eomms** 
from  the  O)  transmitted  to  me  the  new  torn  fc 
the  next  six  months.  •  •  •  and  ♦  •*.  Tie  new 
sacred  word  is  ♦  •  *— the  reply  •  •  «-d»e  W.K®*1 
•  •  ♦.  The  former  word  (now  changed)  was  •  •  *- 
there  is  also  ♦♦•—*•  •f  Things  seem  fct  «*■  ( 
ing  to  a  crisis— ca  ira! 

"  We  talked  over  various  matters  of  menat  ni    | 
movement.    These  I  omit ;— if  they  cose  to  •»* 
thing,  they  will  speak  for  themselves.   After  tbot, 
we  spoke  of  Kosciusko.    Count  R.  0.  told  ow  tis: 
he  has  seen  the  Polish  officers  in  tbe  Italian  nt     | 
burst  into  tears  on  hearing  his  name.  | 

"  Something  must  be  up  in  Piedmont-all  the  li- 
ters and  papers  are  stopped.  Nobody  knew  arj 
thing,  and  the  Germans  are  concentrator  »*«  , 
Mantua.  Of  the  decision  of  Leybach,  Botaincs 
known.  This  state  of  things  cannot  last  !««•  '* 
ferment  in  men's  minds  at  present  csssot  be  con- 
ceived without  seeing  it. 

«J»S,HB.  , 

"For  several  days  I  have  not  writtesaxy^ 
except  a  few  answers  to  letters.  In  mosKfttf?  ex- 
pectation of  an  explosion  of  some  kiso,  >t  »*" 
easy  to  settle  down  to  the  desk  for  the higherkmss 
of  composition.  I  could  do  it,  to  be  sore; :»i "*•' 
summer,  I  wrote  my  drama  in  the  very  ***** 
Madame  la  Contesse  O/s  divorce  and  all  te  law 
of  accompaniments.  At  the  same  time, I «*■" 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  an  important  lawsit jdmt 
land.  But  these  were  only  private  and  pen«ai 
business ;  the  present  is  of  a  different  natne. 

"I  suppose  it  is  this,  but  have  some  **&** 
that  it  may  be  laziness,  which  prevents  me  vnm 
writing;  especially  as  Rochefoucattltssyatii»t  *fr 
ness  often  masters  them  all  '—speaking  sf  **  rT 
iions.  If  this  were  true, it  could  bsnfly ***** 
'idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,'  sines  tan  »  g 
posed  to  spring  from  the  passions  only;  ep. "J 
which  masters  all  the  passions  (lsaness,  *  «' 
would  in  so  much  be  a  good.    Who  knew*. 


"  I  have  been  reading  Grimm's  ComspM^* 
He  repeats  frequently,  in  speaking  of  *  P?*^ 
a  man  of  genius  in  any  department,  even ■»  • 
(Gretry,  for  instance,)  that  he  must  ha«  ■*  J 
qui  se  tourmente  un  esprit  violent'  BaVVjj| 
may  be  true,  I  know  not;  but  if  it  were ,1  wjf 
a  poet '  per  eccellenra  j '  for  I  hare  slwaya  1  as 


f  lateMtflbalMLtSMv 
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use,'  which  net  only  tormented  itaelf  bat  every 
body  elae  in  contact  with  it;  and  an  *  esprit  violent,' 
which  hat  almost  left  me  without  any  <  esprit '  at 
all.  As  to  defining  what  a  poet  themid  be,  it  is  not 
worth  while,  for  what  are  they  worth  ?  what  have 
they  done  ? 

"'Grimm,  however,  is  an  excellent  critic  and  lit- 
erary historian.  His  Correspondents  form  the  an- 
nals of  the  literary  part  of  that  age  of  France,  with 
much  of  her  politics,  and  still  more  of  her  *  way  of 
Life.'  He  is  as  valuable,  and  far  more  entertaining 
than  Muratori  or  Tirabosoh*— I  had  almost  said, 
than  Guingene— but  there  we  should  pause.  How- 
svcr,  'tis  a  great  man  in  its  line* 

"  Monsieur  St.  Lambert  has 

•  Bl  tonqu'a  eea  reganh  k  himlere  eat  iwrle, 
II  n'a  pita,  en  insurant,  a  perdre  qoe  h\  vie.' 

rhis  is,  word  for  word,  Thomson's 

'And  djlng,  all  w*  can  Reign  b  breath,' 

without  the  smallest  acknowledgement  from  the 
Lorraine  of  a  poet.  M.  St.  Lambert  is  dead  as  a 
man,  and  (for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary) 
ftamned  as  a  poet,  by  this  time.  However,  his  Sea- 
ions  have  good  things,  and,  it  may  be,  some  of  his 

"  February  *,189L 

"  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason 
irhy  I  always  wake  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morn- 
iig,  and  always  in  very  bad  spirits — I  may  say,  in 
ictual  despair  and  despondency,  in  all  respects — 
>ven  of  that  which  pleased  me  over  night.  In  about 
in  hour  or  two,  this  goes  off,  and  I  compose  either 
:o  sleep  again,  or  at  least,  to  quiet.  In  England, 
Ive  years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  hypochondria, 
rat  accompanied  with  so  violent  a  thirst  that  I  have 
Irank  as  many  as  fifteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in 
me  night,  after  going  to  bed,  and  been  still  thirsty 
—calculating,  however,  some  lost  from  the  bursting 
rat  and  effervescence  and  overflowing  of  the  soda- 
vater,  in  drawing  the  corks,  or  striking  off  the 
leeks  of  the  bottles  from  mere  thirsty  impatience. 
\.t  present,  I  have  not  the  thirst ;  but  the  depres- 
tion  of  spirits  is  no  less  violent. 

"  I  read  in  Edgeworth's  Memoirs  of  something 
limilar  (except  that  his  thirst  expanded  itself  on 
\mall  beer)  in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  B.  Delaval ;— but 
hen  he  was,  at  least,  twenty  years  older.  What  is 
t  ? — liver  ?  In  England,  Le  Man  (the  apothecary) 
mred  me  of  the  thirst  m  three  days,  and  it  had 
asted  as  many  years.  I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypo- 
chondria. 

"  What  I  feel  most  growing  upon  me  are  laziness 
ind  a  disrelish  more  powerful  than  indifference.  If 
[  rouse,  it  is  into  fury.  I  presume  that  I  shall  end 
if  not  earlier  by  accident,  or  some  such  termina- 
tion) like  Swift—'  dying  a  top.'  I  confess  I  do  not 
contemplate  this  with  so  much  horror  as  he  appa- 
rently did  for  some  years  before  it  happened.  But 
Swift  had  hardly  bmnm  life  at  the  very  period  (thirty- 
;hree*)  when  I  feel  quite  an  old  sort  of  feel. 

41  Oh  I  there  is  an  organ  playing  in  the  street—a 
raits,  too  1  I  must  leave  off  to  listen.  They  are 
riaying  a  waits,  which  I  have  heard  ten  thousand 
rimes  at  the  balls  in  London,  betwen  1812  and  1815. 
tfusic  is  a  strange  thing. 

"February  5, 1821. 

"  At  last, '  the  kiln's  in  a  low.'  The  Germans 
ure  ordered  to  march,  and  Italy  is,  for  the  ten  thou- 
sandth time,  to  become  a  field  of  battle.  Last  night 
;he  news  came. 

"  This  afternoon,  Count  P.  G.  came  to  me  to  con- 
rait  upon  divers  matters.  We  rode  out  together. 
They  have  sent  off  to  the  C.  for  orders.  To-morrow 
the  decision  ought  to  arrive,  and  then  something 
will  be  done.  Returned— -dined— read— went  out- 
talked  over  matters.  Made  a  purchase  of  some 
inns  for  the  new  enrolled  Americani,  who  are  all  on 


tiptoe  to  march.    Gave  orders  for  some  harness  and 
portmanteaus  for  the  horses. 

"Read  some  of  Bowles's  dispute  about  Pope, 
with  all  the  replies  and  rejoinders.  Perceive  that 
my  name  has  been  lugged  into  the  controversy,  but 
have  not  time  to  state  what  I  know  of  the  subject. 
On  some  '  piping  day  of  peace  '  it  is  probable  that  f 
may  resume  it. 

"February  9,1821. 

"  Before  dinner  wrote  a  little;  also,  before  I  rode 
out,  Count  P.  G.  called  upon  me,  to  let  me  know 
the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  <>  at  F.  and  at  B. 
*  ♦  returned  last  night.  Every  thing  was  combined 
under  the  idea  that  the  Barbarians  would  pass  the 
Po  on  the  15th  inst.  Instead  of  this,  from  some 
previous  information  or  otherwise,  they  have  hasten- 
ed their  march  and  actually  passed  two  days  ago  ; 
so  that  all  that  can  be  done  at  present  in  Romagna 
is,  to  stand  on  the  alert  and  wait  for  the  advance  oi 
the  Neapolitans.  Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the 
Neapolitans  had  sent  on  their  own  instructions  and 
intentions,  and  calculated  for  the  tenth  and  eleventh, 
on  which  days  a  general  rising  was  to  take  place, 
under  the  supposition  that  the  Barbarians  could 
not  advance  before  the  15th. 

"  As  it  is,  they  have  but  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
troops,  a  number  with  which  they  might  as  well 
attempt  to  conquer  the  world  as  secure  Italv  in  its 
present  state.  The  artillery  marches  last,  and  alone, 
and  there  is  an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  cut  part  of 
them  off.  All  this  will  much  depend  upon  the  first 
steps  of  the  Neapolitans.  Here,  the  public  spirit  is 
excellent,  provided  it  be  kept  up.  This  will  be  seen 
by  the  event. 

"  It  is  probable  that  Italy  will  be  delivered  from 
the  Barbarians,  if  the  Neapolitans  will  but  stand 
firm,  and  are  united  among  themselves.  Here  they 
appear  so. 

"February  10,1891. 

"Day  passed  as  usual— nothing  new.  Barbari- 
ans still  in  march— not  well  equipped,  and,  of 
course,  not  well  received  on  their  route.  There  is 
some  talk  of  a  commotion  at  Paris. 

Rode  out  between  four  and  six— finished  my 
letter  to  Murray  on  Bowles's  pamphlets — added 
postscript.  Passed  the  evening  as  usual— out  till 
eleven — and  subsequently  at  home. 

"  February  11,  IBB. 

"Wrote— had  a  copy  taken  of  an  extract  from 
Petrarch's  Letters,  with  reference  to  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Doge,  M.  Faliero,  containing  the  poet's 
opinion  of  the  matter.  Heard  a  heavy  firing  of 
cannon  towards  Comacchio — the  Barbarians  rejoic- 
ing for  their  principal  pig's  birthday,  which  is  to- 
morrow—or Saint  day — I  forget  which.  Received 
a  ticket  for  the  first  ball  to-morrow.  Shall  not  go 
to  the  first,  but  intend  going  to  the  second,  as  also 
to  the  Veglioni. 

"February  13,1181. 

"  To-day  read  a  little  in  Louis  B.'s  Hollande,  buw 
have  written  nothing  since  the  completion  of  the 
letter  on  the  Pope  controversy.  Politics  are  quite 
misty  for  the  present.  The  Barbarians  still  upon 
their  march.  It  is  not  easy  to  divine  what  the  Ital- 
ians will  now  do. 

"  Was  elected  yesterday  '  Socio  '  of  the  Carnival 
ball  society.  This  is  the  fifth  Carnival  that  I  have 
passed.  In  the  four  former,  I  racketed  a  dood  deal. 
In  the  present,  I  have  been  as  sober  as  Lady  Grace 
herself 

"  February  M,  1*21. 

"  Much  as  usual.  Wrote,  before  riding  out,  part 
of  a  scence  of  '  Sardanapalus.'  The  first  act  nearly 
finished.  The  rest  of  the  day  and  evening  as  before 
—partly  without,  in  conversazione — partly  at  home. 

"  Heard  the  particulars  of  the  late  fray  at  Russi, 
a  town  not  far  from  this.  It  is  exactly  the  fact  of 
Romeo  and  Giulietta— not  Romta,  as  the  Barbarian 
writes  it.  Two  families  of  Contadini  (peasants)  are 
at  a  feud.   At  a  ball,  the  younger  part  of  the  rami- 
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tits  forget  their  quarrels,  and  dance  together.    An 

old  man  of  one  of  them  enters,  and  reprove*  the 
young  men  for  dancing  with  the  females  of  the  op* 
posite  family.  The  male  relatives  of  the  latter 
resent  this.  Both  parties  rush  home,  and  arm 
themselves.  They  meet  directly,  by  moonlight,  in 
the  public  way,  and  fight  it  out.  Three  are  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  six  wounded,  most  of  them  danger- 
ously,— pretty  well  for  two  families,  methinks — and 
all  fact,  of  the  last  week.  Another  assassination 
has  taken  place  at  Cesenna, — in  all  about/orfy  in 
Romagna  within  these  last  three  months.  These 
people  retain  much  of  the  middle  ages. 

"FfabraaiylMtn. 

"  Last  night  finished  the  first  act  of  Sardanapa- 
1ns.  To-night,  or  to-morrow,  I  ought  to  answer 
letters. 

»  February  16, 18S1. 

"Last  night  II  Conte  P.  6.  sent  a  man,  with  a 
bag  full  of  bayonets,  some  muskets,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  cartridges  to  my  house,  without  apprising 
me,  though  I  had  seen  him  not  half  an  hour  before. 
About  ten  days  ago,  when  there  was  to  be  a  rising 
here,  the  Liberals  and  my  brethren  C.  asked  me  to 
purchase  some  arms  for  a  certain  few  of  our  raga- 
muffins. I  did  so  immediately,  and  ordered  ammuni- 
tion, &c.  and  they  were  armed  accordingly.  Well 
—the  rising  is  prevented  by  the  Barbarians  march- 
ing a  week  sooner  than  appointed ;  and  an  order  is 
issued,  and  in  force,  by  the  Government,  that  all 
persons  having  arms  concealed,  &c,  &c,  shall  be 
liable  to,'  &c,  &c. — and  what  do  my  friends,  the 
patriots,  do  two  days  afterward  ?  Why,  they  throw 
back  upon  my  hands,  and  into  my  house,  these  very 
arms  (without  a  word  of  warning  previously)  with 
which  I  had  furnished  them  at  tneir  own  request, 
and  at  my  own  peril  and  expense. 

**  It  was  lucky  that  Lega  was  at  home  to  receive 
them.  If  any  of  the  servants  had  (except  Tita  and 
F.  and  Lega)  they  would  have  betrayed  it  immedi- 
ately. In  the  mean  time,  if  they  axe  denounced,  or 
discovered,  I  shall  be  in  a  scrape. 

"At  nine  went  out— at  eleven  returned.  Beat 
the  crow  for  stealing  the  falcon's  victuals.  Read 
4  Tales  of  my  Landlord ' — wrote  a  letter— and  mixed 
a  moderate  beaker  of  water  with  other  ingredients, 

"Fabnaur  18,1881. 

11  The  news  are  that  the  Neapolitans  have  broken 
a  bridge,  and  slain  four  pontifical  carabiniers,  whilk 
carabiniers,  wish  to  oppose.  Besides  the  disrespect 
to  neutrality,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  first  blood  shed  in 
this  German  quarrel  should  be  Italian.  However, 
the  war  seems  begun  in  good  earnest;  for,  if  the 
Neapolitans  kill  the  Pope's  carabiniers,  they  will 
not  be  more  delicate  towards  the  Barbarians.  If  it 
be  even  so,  in  a  short  time,  '  there  will  be  news  o' 
thae  craws,'  as  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson  says  of  Jenny 
Blane's  'unco  cockernony'  in  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord. 

"In  turning  over  Grimm's  Correspondence  to- 
day, I  found  a  thought  of  Tom  Moore's  in  a  song 
of  Maupertuis  to  a  female  Laplander. 


*  Ec  ton  lea  Uenz, 
On  eoni  ana  yeux, 
Font  U  Zone  brftbuiae.* 


This  is  Moore' « 


*  And  tlMw  cjea  mate  my  climate,  whuuwi  1  nan.* 

But  I  am  sure  that  Moore  never  saw  it;  for  this 
song  was  published  in  Grimm's  Correspondence  in 
1813,  and  I  knew  Moore's  by  heart  in  1812.  There 
is  also  another  but  an  antithetical  coincidence. 

*  Le  nfelm  luk, 
Dei  Jouii  wu  irak 


Mau  oea  loop  Joan 


u  TM.  ia  the  thought,  reverted,  of  tile  last  4n 
of  the  ballad  on  Charlotte  Lynes,  given  m  Miss 
Seward's  Memoirs  of  Darwin,  which  is  pratty— I 
quote  "from  memory  of  these  last  fifteen  years. 

•  For  ay  int  night  II  go 

Tn  ftaie  regkna  of  aooar, 
Who*  (ha  «m  tar  iU  month*  never  Atom; 

And  drink,  wen  then, 

Ba  He  woo  oaau>  again, 
ltaMsw*4ftfck<Jnukanil*aa8.* 

"  To-day  I  have  had  no  communication  with  my 
Carbonari  cronies ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  my  lower 
apartments  are  full  of  their  bayonets,  fusils,  car- 
tridges, and  what  not.  I  suppose  that  they  con* 
aider  me  as  a  depot,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  case  of 
accidents.  It  is  no  great  matter,  supposing  that 
Italy  could  be  liberated,  who  or  what  is  sacrificed* 
It  is  a  grand  object— the  very  poetry  of  politics. 
Only  think-*  free  Italy ! ! !  Why,  there  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Augustus.  I 
reckon  the  times  of  Caesar  (Julius)  free;  because 
the  commotions  left  every  body  a  side  to  take,  and 
the  parties  were  pretty  equal  at  the  set  out.  Bat, 
afterward,  it  was  all  Pretorian  and  legionary  busi- 
ness— we  shall  see,  or  at  least,  some  will  see,  what 
card  will  turn  up.  It  is  best  to  hope,  even  of  the 
hopeless.  The  Dutch  did  more  than  these)  fellows 
have  to  do,  in  the  Seventy  Yearn'  War. 


"  Came  home  solus — very  high  wind— lightning- 
moonshine— solitary  stragglers  muffled  in  cloaks- 
women  in  masks — white  nouses — clouds  hurrying 
over  the  sky,  like  split  milk  blown  out  of  the  pail- 
altogether  very  poetical.  It  is  still  blowing  hard— 
the  tiles  flying,  and  the  house  rocking — rain  splash- 
ing—lightning flashing — quite  a  fine  Swiss  Alpine 
evening,  and  the  sea  roaring  in  the  distance. 

"  Visited  conversazione.  All  the  women  fright- 
ened by  the  squall :  they  won't  go  to  the  masquerade 
because  it  lightens — the  pious  reason ! 

"  Still  blowing  away.  A.  has  sent  me  some  news 
to-day.  The  war  approaches  nearer  and  nearer.  Oh 
those  scoundrel  sovereigns !  Let  us  but  see  them 
beaten— let  the  Neapolitans  but  have  the  pluck  of 
the  Butch  of  old,  or  of  the  Spaniards  of  now,  or  of 
the  German  Protestants,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
the  Swiss  under  Tell,  or  the  Greeks  under "Thsnus- 
tocles— all  small  and  solitary  nations,  (except  the 
Spaniards  and  German  Lutherans,)  and  there  is  yet 
a  resurrection  for  Italy,  and  a  hope  for  the  world. 


"  The  news  of  the  day  are,  that  the  Neapolitans 
are  full  of  energy.  The  public  spirit  here  is  cer- 
tainly well  kept  up.  The  *  Americani '  (a  patriotic 
society  here,  an  underbranch  of  the  •Carbonari) 
give  a  dinner,  in  the  Forest  in  a  few  days,  and  have 
invited  me,  as  one  of  the  C*.  It  is  to  be  in  the 
Forest  of  Boccaccio's  and  Dryden's  'Huutsmaa's 
Ghost ; '  and,  even  if  I  had  not  the  same  political 
feelings,  (to  say  nothing  of  my  old  convivial  turn, 
which  every  now  and  then  revives,)  I  would  go  as  a 
poet,  or,  at  least,  as  a  lover  of  poetry.  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  the  spectre  of  « Ostaeio*  degii  Qnesti  * 
(Dryden  has  turned  him  into  Guido  CaTaJcantt— aa 
essentially  different  person,  as  may  be  found  ia 
Dante)  come  •thundering  for  his  prey't  in  the 
midst  of  the  festival.*  At  any  rate,  whether  as 
does  or  no,  I  will  get  as  tipsy  and  patriotic  as  pos- 
sible. 

'Within  these  few  days  I  have  read,  bat  net 
written. 

"fY«na*79JtaB. 

"As  usual,  rode — visited,  &c    Business  begin 


•  In  Peaa—b,  Oa  nana  b,  I  tti 

t  Saa  Don  Juan,  Canto  OW  cr.  aari  «*L 
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thicken.  The  Pope  has  printed  a  declaration 
ainst  the  patriots,  who,  he  says,  meditate  a  rising, 
ic  consequence  of  all  this  will  be,  that,  in  a  fort- 
ght,  the  whole  country  wQl  be  up.  The  procla- 
ition  is  not  yet  published,  but  printed,  ready  for 
itribution.  •  *  sent  me  a  copy  privatdy— a  sign 
at  he  does  not  know  what  to  think,  when  he 
ints  to  be  well  with  the  patriots,  he  sends  to  me 
me  civil  message  or  other. 


-s  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me,  that  nothing 
it  the  most  decided  success  of  the  Barbarians  can 
event  a  general  and  immediate  rise  of  the  whole 
.tioxu 

,  "FAranr  98)1831. 

"  Almost  ditto  with  yesterday—rode,  <fcc— visited 
wrote  nothing—read  Roman  History. 
"  Had  a  curious  letter  from  a  fellow,  who  informs 
e  that  the  Barbarians  are  ill-disposed  towards  me. 
e  is  probably  a  spy,  or  an  impostor.  But  be  it  so, 
en  ae  he  says.  Their  cannot  bestow  their  hostili- 
on  one  who  loathes  and  execrates  them  more  than 
do,  or  who  will  oppose  their  views  with  more  zeal, 
lien  the  opportunity  offers. 

NFetrau7  94,1831. 

''Bode,  &c,  as  usual.  The  secret  intelligence 
rived  this  morning  from  the  frontier  to  the  C1.  is 
bad  as  possible.  The  plan  has  missed— the  chiefs 
e  betrayed,  military  as  well  as  civil— and  the  Nea- 
riitans  not  only  have  not  moved,  but  have  declared 
the  P.  government,  and  to  the  Barbarians,  that 
iey  know  nothing  of  the  matter ! ! ! 
14  Thus  the  world  goes ;  and  thus  the  Italians  are 
ways  lost  for  lack  of  union  among  themselves, 
rhat  is  to  be  done  here,  between  the  two  fires,  and 
it  off  from  the  N».  frontier,  is  not  decided.  My 
nnion  was,  better  to  rise  than  be  taken  in  detail ; 
it  how  it  will  be  settled  now,  I  cannot  tell.  Mes- 
>ngers  are  despatched  to  the  delegates  of  the  other 
ties  to  learn  their-  resolutions. 
"  I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  bungled; 
it  was  willing  to  hope,  and  am  so  still.  Whatever 
can  do  by  money,  means,  or  person,  I  will  venture 
eely  for  their  freedom;  and  have  so  repeated  to 
lem  (some  of  the  chiefs  here)  half  an  hour  ago.  I 
ave  two  thousand  five  hundred  scudi,  better  than 
ve  hundred  pounds,  in  the  house,  whieh  I  offered 
>  begin  with. 

"February  35, 1821. 

"Came  home— my  head  aches — plenty  of  news, 
at  too  tiresome  to  set  down.  I  have  neither  read, 
or  written,  nor  thought,  but  led  a  purely  animal 
ife  all  day.  I  mean  to  try  to  write  a  page  or  two 
efore  I  go  to  bed.  But,  as  Squire  Sullen  says, 
My  head  aches  consumedly:  Scrub,  bring  me  a 
ram  \ '    Drank  some  Imola  wine,  and  some  punch. 


Log-book  continued,* 

"  February  S7, 1831. 

"  I  have  been  a  day  without  continuing  the  log, 
wcause  I  could  not  find  a  blank  book.    At  length 

recollected  this. 

"Rode,  &c.,— dined— wrote  down  an  occasional 
ttanza  for  the  5th  canto  of  D.  J.,  which  I  had  com- 
>osed  in  bed  this  morning.  Visited  ?  Arnica.  We 
re  invited  on  the  night  of  the  Veglione,  (next 
Oomenica)  with  the  Marchess  Clelia  Cavelfi  and 


the  Countess  Spinelli  Rusponi.  I  promised  to  go. 
Last  night  there  was  a  row  at  the  hall,  of  which  I 
am  a  'socio/  The  vice-legate  had  the  impudent 
insolence  to  introduce  three  of  his  servants  in  mask 
—without  tickets,  too !  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  young  men  of  the 
ball  took  it  up,  and  were  near  throwing  the  vice- 
legate  out  of  the  window.  His  servants,  seeing  the 
scene,  withdrew,  and  he  after  them.  His  reverence 
Monsignore  ought  to  know,  that  these  are  not  times 
for  the  predominance  of  priests  over  decorum.  Two 
minutes  more,  two  steps  farther,  and  the  whole  city 
would  have  been  in  arms,  and  the  government  driven 
out  of  it. 

"  Such  is  the  spirit  of  day,  and  these  fellows  ap- 
pear not  to  perceive  it.  As  far  as  the  simple  fact 
went,  the  young  men  were  right,  servants  being  pro* 
hibited  always  at  these  festivals. 

"  Yesterday  wrote  two  notes  on  the  '  Bowles  and 
Pope  controversy,'  and  sent  them  off  to  Murray  by 
the  post.  The  old  woman  whom  I  relieved  in  the 
forest  (she  is  ninety-four  years  of  age*)  brought  me 
two  bunches  of  violets.  '  Nan  vita  gaudet  mortua 
floribus.'  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  present. 
An  Englishwoman  would  have  presented  a  pair  of 
worsted  stockings,  at  least,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. Both  excellent  things;  but  the  former  are 
more  elegant.  The  present,  at  this  season,  reminds 
one  of  Gray's  stanza,  omitted  from  his  elegy. 

'  Hew  ■catter'd  aft,  the  — i  Uwt  of  the  jw, 

Bj  hands  nnnan,  an  ahowen  of  vfofeu  found; 
Tho  Kdhremtt  torn  to  build  and  warfato  hm, 
And  littto  footrtejs  ufbdj  print  the  ground.' 

As  fine  a  stanza  as  any  in  his  elegy.  I  wonder  that 
he  could  have  the  heart  to  omit  it. 

"  Last  night  I  suffered  horribly— from  an  indiges- 
tion, I  believe.  I  never  sup — that  is,  never  at 
home.  But,  last  night,  I  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  Countess  Gamba's  persuasion,  and  the  strenu- 
ous example  of  her  brother,  to  swallow,  at  supper, 
a  quantity  of  boiled  cockles,  and  to  dilute  them,  not 
reluctantly,  with  some  Imola  wine.  When  I  came 
home,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  I  swal- 
lowed three  or  four  glasses  of  spirits,  which  men 
(the  venders)  call  brandy,  rum,  or  Hollands,  but 
which  gods  would  entitle  spirits  of  wine,  colored  or 
sugared.  All  was  pretty  well  till  I  got  to  bed,  when 
I  became  somewhat  swollen,  and  considerably  Ver- 
tiginous. I  got  out,  and  mixing  some  soda-powders, 
drank  them  off.  This  brought  on  temporary  relief. 
I  returned  to  bed;  but  grew  sick  ana  sorry  once 
and  again.  Took  more  soda-water.  At  last  I  fell 
into  a  dreary  sleep.  Woke,  and  was  ill  all  day,  till 
I  had  galloped  a  few  miles.  Query — was  it  the 
cockles,  or  what  I  took  to  correct  them,  that  caused 
the  commotion  ?  I  think  both.  I  remarked  in  my 
illness  the  complete  inertion,  inaction,  and  destruc- 
tion of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I  tried  to  rouse 
them,  ana  yet  could  not — and  this  is  Ae  Soul! / /  I 
should  believe  that  it  was  married  to  the  body,  if 
they  did  not  sympathize  so  much  with  each  other. 
If  the  one  rose,  when  the  other  fell,  it  would  be  a 
sign  that  they  longed  for  the  natural  state  of  divorce. 
But,  as  it  is,  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post- 
horses. 

*  Let  us  hope  the  best— it  is  the  grand  posses- 
sion." 
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[EXTRACTED  FROM  VARIOU8  JOURNALS,  MEMORANDUMS,  &c  Ac/ 


'<  Oh  the  first  leaf  of  his  "  Scriptoree  Oreci "  is, 
la  hit  schoolboy  hand,  the  following  memorial:— 
"George  Gordon  Byron,  Wednesday,  June  26th, 
iu  d.  1006,  three  quarters  of  an  hoar  past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  third  school,— Calvert, 
monitor,  Tom  Wildman  on  my  left  hand,  and  Long 
on  my  right.  Harrow  on  the  Hill."  On  the  same 
leaf,  written  fire  years  after,  appears  this  comment : 


"B.  January  9th.  1809.— Of  the  four  persons 
whose  names  are  nere  mentioned,  one  is  dead, 
another  in  a  distant  climate,  all  separated,  and  not 
five  years  hare  elapsed  since  they  sat  together  in 
school,  and  none  are  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

In  some  of  his  other  school-books  are  recorded 
the  date  of  his  entrance  at  Harrow,  the  names  of 
the  boys  who  were  at  that  time  monitors,  and  the 
list  of  his  fellow-pupils,  under  Doctor  Drury,  as 
follows : 

"  Byron,  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  Middlesex,  Alum- 
nus Scholte  Lyoneusis  primus  in  anno  Domini  1801, 
Ellison  Dace. ' 

"Monitors,  1801. — Ellison,  Roys  ton,  Hmtxmsn, 
Rashletgh,  Rokeby,  Leigh." 

"  Drury*s  Pupi?s,  1804.— Byron,  Drury,  Sinclair, 
Hoare,  Bolder,  Annesley,  Calvert,  Strong,  Aeland, 
Gordon,  Drummond." 

•  ♦•••• 

•'  For  several  years  of  my  earliest  childhood,  I 
was  in  Aberdeen,  but  have  never  revisited  it  since  I 
was  ten  years  old.  I  was  sent,  at  five  years  old  or 
earlier,  to  a  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bowers,  who  was 
called  *  Bodsy  Bowers,  by  reason  of  his  dappernese. 
It  was  a  school  for  both  sexes.  I  learned  little  there 
except  to  repeat  by  rote  the  first  lesson  of  Monosyl- 
lables ('  God  made  man  —  §Let  us  love  him ')  by 
hearing  it  often  repeated,  without  acquiring  a  letter. 
Whenever  proof  was  made  of  my  progress  at  home, 
I  repeated  these  words  with  the  most  rapid  fluency  ; 
but  on  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  I  continued  to 
repeat  them,  so  that  the  narrow  boundaries  of  my 
first  year's  accomplishments  were  detected,  my  ears 
boxed,  (which  they  did  not  deserve,  seeing  it  was  by 
ear  only  that  I  had  acquired  ray  letters  J  and  my 
intellects  consigned  to  a  new  preceptor.  He  was  a 
very  devout,  clever  little  clergyman,  named  Ross, 
afterward  minister  of  one  of  the  kirks,  (East,  I 
think.)  Under  him  I  made  astonishing  progress 
and  I  recollect  to  this  day  his  mild  manners  and 
good-natured  pains-taking.  The  msment  I  could 
read,  my  grand  passion  was  history,  and,  why  I 
know  not,  but  I  was  particularly  taken  with  the 
battle  near  the  Lake  Regillus  in  the  Roman  His- 
tory, put  into  my  hands  first.  Four  years  ago, 
when  standing  on  the  heights  of  Tuseulum,  and 


looking  down  upon  the  little  mad  late  tbtn 
once  Regillus,  and  which  dots  the  immense  expo* 
below,  I  remembered  my  young enthuntsB *»*? 
old  instructor.  Afterward  I  nad  a  nr/ssw* 
saturnine,  but  kind  young  man,  naaed  nteisAi 
for  a  tutor.  He  was  the  son  of  my  ssoesuktr,  * 
a  good  scholar,  as  is  common  with  the  Sestet.  * 
was  a  rigid  Presbyterian  also.  With  kin  1  beta 
Latin  in  Ruddiraan's  grammar,  and  eoatiaMd  udl 
went  to  the  « Grammar  school  '(&*&,  'Settle; 
Abenkmice,  'Squeel,*)  where  I  thresded  iB  tb 
classes  to  the  /bwrtA,  when  I  was  reoBsi  » 
England  (where  I  had  been  hatched)  by  fete" 
of  my  uncle.  I  acquired  this  hasdvriuaj, w»i 
can  hardly  read  myself,  under  the  fair  capie* «  » 
Duncan  of  the  same  city:  I  don't  uunk  be*** 

Flume  himself  mnch  upon  my  prsgreas.  How*! 
wrote  much  better  then  than  Iatve  et«  *" 
since.  Haste  and  agitation  of  one  kind  «  n»J 
have  quite  spoiled  as  pretty  a  scrawl  as  era  jott** 
over  a  frank.  The  grammar  school  nujateosea* 

fbmraaffeft.ft' 


a  hundred  and  fifty  of  all  aces  undsrsfe. 
divided  into  five  classes  taught  by  fear  n*te 
chief  teaching  the  fourth  and  fifth  hiatfdL  A»» 


divided  into  five  classes  taugh 
chief  teaching  the  fourth  and  fitm  auw 
England,  the  fifth,  sixth  forms,  and  awitoo,* 
heard  by  the  head  masters." 

•  e  •  •  •       •    . 

"I  doubt  sometimes  whether,  after  tH*^ 
and  unagitated  life  would  have  suitsd  nc;  J*J 
sometimes  long  for  it.  My  earliest  dreastft*  *" 
boys'  dreams  are)  were  martial;  bat  i  "J**" 
they  were  all  for  fee*  and  retirement,  till  u»  *3f 
less  attachment  to  M  •  •  •  C  •  •  •.bsps  «ric* 


tinned  (though  sedulously  concealed)  *£*£! 
my  teens  ;  and  so  upwards  for  s  time.  i»*  a . 
me  out  again  « alone  on  a  wide,  wide  set.  lajj 
year  1804, 1  recollect  meeting  my  sister  »t  WJ** 
Harcourt's  in  Portland  Place.  I  was  then  «««£ 
and  as  she  had  always  till  then  found  *?•  "■" 
we  met  again  in  1805,  (she  told  me  ■**)■!  Tj 

rrand  disposition  were  so  completely  taw  ■» 
was  hardly  to  be  recognised-  I  *u  *  "J 
sensible  of  the  change ;  but  I  can  bebs«  *  «* 
account  for  it."  , 

♦  e  e  *         s       •  . 

••  In  all  other  respects/'  (he  says,  site?  ■jJJ 
ing  his  infant  pawn  for  Mary  D*^."1*?!! 
not  at  all  from  other  children,  being  sew  J" 
short,  dull  nor  witty,  of  my  are,  betrttber^ 
except  in  my  sullen  moods,  and  then  I  w»  "J^V 
devil.  They  once  (in  one  of  my  f*llv!S 
wrenched  a  knife  from  me,  which  1 «* '"S 
from  table  at  Mrs.  B.'s  dinner,  (I  ^L,  * 
earlier,)  and  applied  to  my  breast  Hjf |  "V^ 
three  or  four  years  after,  just  before  the  0" 
B.'s  decease.  j  « 

"  My  ostensible  temper  has  cerounij  fof*"^ 
years ;  but  I  shudder,  and  must  »  »J  *"" 
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«rar,  regret  the  consequence  of  it  and  my  passions 
ombined.  One  event— ■but  no  matter— there  are 
•then  not  much  better  to  think  of  also— and  to 

hem  I  give  the  preference 

"  Bat  I  hate  dwelling  upon  incidents.  My  temper 
*  *    kmdt  and,  toAen 


s  now  under 

oud,  never  deadly.  It  ia  when  silent,  and  I  feel  my 

orehead  and  my  cheek  palmy,  that  I  cannot  control 

t ;  and  then but  unless  there  is  a  woman  (and 

tot  any  or  every  woman)  in  the  way,  I  have  sunk 
nto  tolerable  apathy." 

•  ••*•• 

"My  passions  were  developed  very  early— so 
rarly  that  few  would  believe  me  if  I  were  to  state 
he  period  and  the  facts  which  accompanied  it 
Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  caused 
he  anticipated  melancholy  of  my  thoughts,— 
laving  anticipated  life.  My  earlier  poems  are  the 
noughts  of  one  at  least  ten  years  older  than  the 

Se  at  which  they  were  written,-— I  don't  mean  for 
tax  solidity,  but  their  experience.  The  first  two 
tantos  of  ChUde  Harold  were  completed  at  twenty- 
wo ;  and  they  are  written  as  if  by  a  man  older  than 
.  shall  probably  ever  be.*' 

"  My  first  dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1860. 
t  was  the  ebuHiton  of  a  passion  for  my  first  cousin, 
dargaret  Parker,  (daughter  and  granddaughter  of 
he  two  Admirals  Parker,)  one  of  the  most  beanti- 
iil  of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long  forgotten 
he  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
ler— her  dark  eyes—her  long  eyelashes— her  com- 
rietely  Greek  cast  of  face  and  figure !  I  was  then 
ibout  twelve— she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She 
lied  about  a  year  or  two  afterward,  m  consequence 
>f  a  fall,  which  injured  her  spine,  and  induced  con- 
sumption. Her  sister  Augusta  (by  some  thought 
(till  more  beautiful)  died  of  the  same  malady ;  and 
t  was,  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that  Margaret  met 
rith  the  accident  which  occasioned  her  own  death. 
tfy  sister  told  me,  that  when  she  went  to  see  her, 
ihortly  before  her  death,  upon  accidentally  mention- 
ng  my  name,  Margaret  colored  through  the  pale- 
less  of  mortality  to  the  eyes,  to  the  great  astonish- 
nent  of  my  sister,  who  (residing  with  her  grand- 
nother,  Lady  Holderness,  and  seeing  but  little  of 
ne,  for  family  reasons)  knew  nothing  of  our  attach- 
nent,  nor  could  conceive  why  my  name  should 
iffect  her  at  such  a  time.  I  knew  nothing  of  her 
llness,  being  at  Harrow  and  in  the  country,  till  she 
ras  gone.  Some  years  after,  I  made  an  attempt  at 
in  elegy— «  very  dull  one.* 

•  "I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal  to 
he  transparent  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the 
weetness  of  her  temper,  during  .the  short  period  of 
tur  intimacy.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  made 
>ut  of  a  rainbow— all  beauty  and  peace. 

My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon  me—- 1 
ould  not  sleep— I  could  not  eat— I  could  not  rest; 
nd  although  I  had  reason  to  know  that  she  loved 
ae,  it  was  the  texture  of  my  life  to  think  of  the 
hue  which  must  elapse  before  we  could  meet  again 
-being  usually  about  twelve  hours  of  separation ! 
But  I  was  a  fool  then,  and  am  not  much  wiser  now." 

•*  When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  happened 
hat,  in  a  cavern  in  Derbyshire.  I  had  to  cross  in  a 
•oat,  (in  which  two  people  only  could  lie  down,)  a 
tream  which  flows  under  a  rock,  with  the  rock  so 
lose  upon  the  water  as  to  admit  the  boat  only  to  be 
mshed  on  by  a  ferryman  (a  sort  of  Charon)  who 
fades  at  the  stern,  stooping  all  the  time.  The 
ompanion  of  my  transit  was  Mary  Anne  Chaworth. 
nth  whom  I  had  been  long  in  love  and  never  tola 
t,  though  the  had  discovered  it  without  I  recol- 
ect  my  sensations,  but  cannot  describe  them,  and 
t  is  as  well.  We  were  a  party,  a  Mr.  W.,  two  Miss 
tV.'s,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CI— ke,  Miss  R.  and  my  M.  A. 
3.    Alas!  why  do  I  say  my?    Our  union  would 
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have  healed  fend*  fa  which  blood  had  been  shed  by 
our  fathers,  it  would  have  joined  lands  broad  and 
rich,  it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and 
two  persons  not  ill  matched  in  years,  (she  is  two 
years  my  elder,)  and*— and— and— what  has  been 
ttorcsurtf" 

"  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reckoned  a  good 
actor.  Besides  'Harrow  Speeches,'  (in  whieh  I 
shone,)  I  enacted  Penruddock,  in  the  'Wheel  of 
Fortune,'  and  Tristram  Fickle  in  Altingfcam's  farce 
of  the  *  Weathercock,'  for  three  nights,  (the  dura- 
tion of  our  compact,)  in  some  private  theatricals  at 
8outhwell,  in  1806,  with  great  applause.  The  occa- 
sional prologue  for  our  volunteer  play  was  also  of 
my  composition.  The  other  performers  were  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
whole  went  off  with  great  effect  upon  our  good- 
natured  audience." 

•  •«••• 

"  When  I  first  went  up  to  college,  it  was  a  new 
and  a  heavy-hearted  scene  for  me :  firstly,  I  so  much 
disliked  leaving  Harrow,  that  though  it  was  time, 
(I  being  seventeen,)  it  broke  my  very  rest  for  the 
last  quarter  with  counting  the  days  that  remained. 
I  always  hated  Harrow  till  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
but  then  I  liked  it  Secondly,  I  wished  to  go  to 
Oxford  and  not  to  Cambridge.  Thirdly,  I  was  so 
completely  alone  in  this  new  world,  that  it  half 
broke  my  spirits.  My  companions  were  not  unso- 
cial, but  the  contrary—lively,  hospitable,  of  rank 
and  fortune,  and  gay  far  beyond  my  gayety.  I 
mingled  with,  and  (fined  and  supped,  Ac,  with 
them ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  it  was  one  of  the 
deadliest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  my  life  te  feel 
that  I  was  no  longer  a  boy." 

"From  that  moment •'  (he  adds)  *'I  began  to 
prow  old  in  my  own  esteem,  and  in  my  esteem  age 
is  not  estimable.  I  took  my  gradations  in  the  vices 
with  great  promptitude,  but  they  were  not  to  my 
taste ;  for  my  early  passions,  though  violent  in  the 
extreme,  were  concentrated,  and  hated  division  or 
spreading  abroad.  I  could  have  left  or  lost  the 
whole  world  with,  or  for,  that  which  I  loved ;  bus, 
though  my  temperament  was  naturally  burning,  t 
could  not  share  m  the  common-place  libertinism  of 
the  place  and  time  without  disgust.  And  yet  this 
very  disgust,  and  my  heart  thrown  back  upon  itself, 
threw  me  into  excesses  perhaps  more  fetal 


perhaps  n 
those  from  which  I  shrunk,  as  fixing  upon  one  (at 
a  time)  the  passions  which  spread  among  many 
would  nave  hurt  only  myself." 

•  ••••• 

"Till  I  was  eighteen  years  old  (odd  as  it  may 
seem)  I  had  never  read  a  Review.  But  while  at 
Harrow,  my  general  information  was  so  great  on 
modern  topics  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  I  could 
only  collect  so  much  information  from  Reviewt, 
because  I  was  never  teen  reading,  but  always  idle, 
and  in  mischief,  or  at  play.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one  eke 
read,  and  had  read  all  sorts  of  reading  since  I  was 
five  years  old,  and  yet  never  met  with  a  Review. 
which  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of  why  I  should 
not  have  read  them.  But  it  is  true ;  for  I  remem- 
ber when  Hunter  and  Curson,  in  1804,  told  me  thfe 
opinion  at  Harrow,  I  made  them  laugh  bymy  ludi- 
crous astonishment  in  asking  them,  *  What  it  a 
Review  ? '  To  be  sure,  they  were  then  less  com- 
mon. In  three  years  more,  I  was  better  acquainted 
with  that  same ;  but  the  first  I  ever  read  was  in 
1806-7. 

"  At  school  I  was  (as  I  have  said)  remarked  far 
the  extent  and  readiness  of  my  general  information ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  idle,  capable  of  great  sud- 
den exertions,  (such  as  thirty  or  forty  week  hex- 
ameters, of  course  with  such  prosody  as  it  pleased 
God,)  but  of  few  continuous  drudgeries.  My  quali- 
ties were  much  more  oratorical  aud  martial  than 
poetical,  and  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand  patron,  (our  head 
master,)  had  a  great  notion  that  I  should  turn  om 
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mu    vnuwi   nvn    my   fluency,    WJ   UbbiuflBCB,    my 

voice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my  ac- 
tion. I  renumber  that  my  first  declamation  aston- 
ished him  into  some  unwonted  (for  he  was  economi- 
cal of  such)  and  sudden  compliments,  before  the 
declahners  at  our  first  rehearsal.  My  first  Harrow 
verses,  (that  is,  English,  as  exercises  J  a  translation 
of  a  chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of  /Bschylns,  were 
received  by  him  but  coolly.  No  one  had  the  least 
notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesy. 

14  Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman,  ('  that  was,  or 
is,  or  is  to  be,')  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were 
both  at  the  top  of  our  remove,  (a  public-school 
phrase.)  We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother 
Was  my  intimate  friend.  There  were  always  great 
hopes  of  Peel,  among  us  all,  masters  and  scholars — 
ana  he  has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he 
was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor, 
I  was  reckoned  at  least  his  equal ;  as  a  schoolboy 
oetf  of  school,  1  was  always  m  scrapes,  and  he  never; 
and  in  school,  he  always  knew  his  lesson  and  I 
rarely— but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as 
welL  In  general  information,  history,  Ac,  Ac,  I 
think  I  was  hit  superior,  as  well  as  of  most  boys  of 
my  standing. 

44  The  prodigy  of  our  school-days  was  George  Sin- 
clair, (son  of  Sir  John ;)  he  made  exercises  for  half 
the  school,  (literally,)  verses  at  will,  and  themes 
without  it.  •  •  ♦  He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in 
the  same  remove,  and  used  at  times  to  beg  me  to 
let  him  do  my  exercise,— -a  request  always  most 
readily  accorded  upon  a  pinch,  or  when  I  wanted  to 
do  something  else,  which  was  usually  once  an  hour. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  pacific  and  I  savage ;  so 
I  fought  for  him,  or  thrashed  others  for  him,  or 
thrashed  himself  to  make  him  thrash  others,  when 
it  was  necessary,  as  a  point  of  honor  and  stature, 
that  he  should  so  chastise ;  or  we  talked  politics,  for 
he  was  a  great  politician,  and  were  very  good  friends. 
I  have  some  of  nis  letters,  written  to  me  from  school, 
still.* 

"  Clayton  was  another  school-monster  of  learn- 
ing, and  talent,  and  hope ;  but  what  has  become  of 
him  I  do  not  know.    He  was  certainly  a  genius. 

"  My  school  friendships  were  with  me  passions, 
(for  I  was  always  violent,)  but  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  one  which  has  endured  (to  be  sure  some 
have  been  cut  short  by  death)  till  now.  That  with 
Lord  Clare  began  one  of  the  earliest  and  lasted 
longest— being  only  interrupted  by  distance— that  I 
know  of.  I  never  hear  the  word  '  Clare '  without  a 
beating  of  the  heart  even  note,  and  I  write  it  with 
the  feelings  of  1809-4-5  ad  infinitum. 

"At  Harrow  I  fought  my  way  fairly.  I  think  I 
lost  but  one  battle  out  of  seven ;  and  that  was  to 
H— ;  and  the  rascal  did  not  win  it,  but  by  the 
unfair  treatment  of  his  own  boarding-house,  where 
we  boxed— I  had  not  even  a  second.  I  never  for- 
gave him,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet  him  now,  as  I 
am  sure  we-  should  quarrel.  My  most  memorable 
combats  were  with  Morgan,  Rice,  Rainsford,  and  Lord 
Jocelyn,— but  we  were  always  friendly  afterward.  I 
was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  latterly,  and  have 
.-stained  many  qf  my  school  friendships,  and  all  my 
dislikes— except  to  Doctor  Butler,  whom  I  treated 
rebelliously,  and  have  been  sorry  ever  since.  Doc- 
tor Drury,  whom  I  plagued  sufficiently  too,  was  the 
was  the  nest,  the  kindest  (and  vet  strict,  too)  friend 
I  ever  had— and  I  look  upon  him  still  as  a  father. 

"  P.  Hunter,  Curson,  Long,  and  Tatersall,  were 
my  principal  friends.  Clare,  Dorset,  O  Gordon, 
De  Bath,  Claridpe,  and  J1"-  Wingfield,  were  my 
Juniors  and  favorites,  whom  I  spoiled  by  indulgence. 
Of  all  human  beings,  I  was,  perhaps,  at  one  time, 
the  most  attached  to  poor  Wingfielo,  who  died  at 
Coimbra,  1811,  before  I  returned  to  England." 
♦  •  e  ♦  •  • 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over,  the  other  day,  on  the 
various  comparisons,  good  or  evil,  which  I  have  seen 

•  Sm  Cks*  Hanld,  Csate  L,  mm  IS. 


published  of  mysetf  in  difisrent  tarsals,  Btgw 
and  foreign.  This  was  suggested  to  me  bj  a* 
dently  turning  over  a  foreign  one  lately,— for  I  km 
made  it  a  rule  Utterly  never  to  search  far  my  thas 
of  the  kind,  but  not  to  avoid  tke  perusal  if  pp 
sented  by  chance. 

"  To  begin,  then :  I  have  seen  myself  comp^ 
personally  or  poetically,  in  English,  French,  Ga- 
man,  (as  interpreted  to  me,)  Italian,  and  P<** 
guese,  within  these  nine  years,  to  Rousseau,  Gortfe. 
Young,  Aretine,  Timon  of  Athens,  Dante,  Petrad 
•  an  alabaster  vase,  lighted  up  within.'  Satin,  SU- 
speare,  Bonaparte,  Tiberius,  -fischjlus,  Sopfcck 
Euripides,  Harlequin,  the  Clown,  StemhoM  uA 
Hopkins,  to  the  phantasmagoria,  to  Hesrj  tbe 
Eighth,  to  Chenier,  to  Mirabeau,  to  voomR.  Dal- 
las, (the  schoolboy,)  to  Michael  Anselo.toBftpta. 
to  a  petit-maitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Chude  Huolitc 
Lara,  to  the  Count  in  Beppo,  to  Milton,  to  Pope,  ft 
Dryden,  to  Burns,  to  Savage,  to  Chatterton,  to  fc. 
have  I  heard  of  thee,  my  Lord  Biron,'  is  &bt- 
speare,  to  Churchill,  the  poet,  to  Keaa,  the  actor,  a 
Alfieri,  &c,  &c.  &c 

"  The  likeness  to  Alfieri  was  asserted  *ar  ffl- 
ously  by  an  Italian  who  had  known  him  is  & 
younger  days.  It  of  course  related  merelj  to  « 
apparent  personal  dispositions.  He  did  not  md 
it  to  me,  (for  we  were  not  then  good  mends,)  but  a 
society. 

" The  object  of  so  many  contradictwr«ap^ 
sons  must  probably  be  like  something  diffimal  fc* 
them  all ;  but  what  that  is,  is  more  than  /  know,  * 
sny  body  else." 

♦•  ♦  •  •#• 

"  My  mother,  before  I  was  twenty,  wouM I  bi*  si 
that  I  was  like  Rousseau,  and  Madame  de  to- 
used  to  say  so,  too,  in  1813,  and  the  Edin)«r?&  «• 
view  has  something  of  the  sort  in  its  eritiqw  »  w 
fourth  canto  of  ChUde  Harold.  I  east  «« V 
point  of  resemblance :— he  wrote  prose;  be*"* 
was  of  the  people;  I  of  the  arUrtoeraCT:***1*1 
philosopher ;  I  am  none :  he  published  his  fijjw 
at  forty ;  I  mine  at  eighteen :  his  first  e»y  w^ 
him  universal  applause;  mine  the  «JtnrTe " 
married  his  housekeeper ;  I  could  not  k«p  5** 
with  my  wife:  he  thought  all  the  world  « i»  ^ 
against  him ;  my  little  world  seems  to  tarn*  ne  a 
a  plot  against  it,  if  I  may  judge  by  &#*f*J* 

Snnt  and  coterie:  he  liked  botany;  IJw.10™? 
erba,  and  trees,  but  know  nothmaof  t*a PJ3?' 
grees :  he  wrote  music ;  I  limit  my  lr*owWse°-  » 


rote,  ana  ear,  ana  memory :  ne  nsa  »«*  — —  <r 
I  had,  at  least,  an  excellent  one,  (ask  M*** 
poet-*  good  judge,  for  he  hasanastonishiDf  «< M 
he  wrote  with  hesitation  and  care;  I  witn r»*v 
and  rarely  with  pains:  he  could  new  r*fc* 
swim,  nor  *  was  cunning  of  fence ; '  i  **  *?  *£ 
lent  swimmer,  a  decent,  though  not  at  alia  d»*£ 
rider,  (having  etaved  in  a  nb  at  «****■ 'Lj 
course  of  scampering,)  and  was  s^^^fT  J 
particularly  of  the  Highland  broadswertr-sw 
bad  boxer,  when  I  could  keep  my  temper,  *^ 
was  difficult,  but  which  I  strove  to  do  «« '&* 
knocked  down  Mr.  Purling,  and  pat  n«»*£ 
out,  (with  the  gloves  on,)  in  AngeUTs  ^  J*\L 
rooms,  in  1806,  during  the  sparring,-*™  l  *f 
sides  a  very  fair  cricketer— one  of  the  Hff  01£^ 
when  we  played  against  Eaton  in  1805.  *»£ 
Rousseau's  way  of  life,  his  w^^fS 
his  whole  character,  were  so  very  dinw»*»J^ 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  a  ^r^ 
could  have  arisen,  as  it  has  done  three  *****  v 
and  all  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner.  I : w*> 
say  that  he  was  also  shortsighted,  and  that  -g£ 
my  eyes  hare  been  the  contrary,  to  went <gL 
that  in  the  largest  theatre  of  Bologa*  I  «*J 
guished  and  read  some  busts  and  insenpnons  p 
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tear  the  stage  from  a  box  so  distant  and  so  darkly 
ighted,  that  none  of  the  company  (composed  of 
oung  and  very  bright-eyed  people,  some  of  them 
a  the  tame  box)  could  make  oat  a  letter,  and 
nought  it  was  a  trick,  though  I  had  never  been  in 
hat  theatre  before. 

"  Altogether,  I  think  myself  justified  in  thinking 
he  comparison  not  well  founded.  I  don't  say  this 
tut  of  pique,  for  Rousseau  was  a  great  man,  and  the 
hine ,  if  true,  were  flattering  enough ;— but  I  hare 
10  idea  of  being  pleased  with  a  chimera." 

•  ••*•• 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  an  odd  circumstance. 
dy  daughter,  (1)  my  wife,  (2)  my  half-sister,  (3)  my 
nother,  (4)  my  sister's  mother,  (5)  my  natural 
laughter,  (6)  and  myself,  (7)  are,  or  were,  all  only 
hildren.  My  sister's  mother  (Lady  Conyers)  had 
tnlv  my  half-sister  by  that  second  marriage,  (her- 
elf,  too,  an  only  child,)  and  my  father  had  only 
ae,  an  only  chila,  by  his  second  marriage  with  my 
nother,  an  only  child  too.  Such  a  complication  of 
mly  children,  all  tending  to  one  family,  is  singular 
nough,  and  looks  like  fatality  almost.  But  the 
lercest  animals  have  the  fewest  numbers  in  their 
itters,  as  lions,  tigers,  and  even  elephants,  which 
ire  mild  in  comparison."* 

•  ««••* 

"I  have  a  notion  (he  says)  that  gamblers  are 
is  happy  as  many  people,  being  always  excited, 
EVomen,  wine,  fame,  the  table, — even  ambition, 
ate  now  and  then ;  but  every  turn  of  the  card  and 
rast  of  the  dice  keeps  the  gamester  alive ;  besides, 
me  can  game  ten  times  longer  than  one  can  do  any 
iiing  else.  I  was  very  fond  of  it  when  young,  that 
s  to  say,  of  hasard,  for  I  hate  all  card  games,— even 
aro.  When  macco  (or  whatever  they  spell  it)  was 
n  troduced,  I  gave  up  the  whole  thing,  for  I  loved  and 
nissed  the  rattle  and  dash  of  the  box  and  dice,  and 
;he  glorious  uncertainty,  not  only  of  good  luck  or 
>ad  luck,  but  of  any  luck  at  all,  as  one  had  some- 
imes  to  throw  often  to  decide  at  all.  I  have  thrown 
is  many  as  fourteen  mains  running,  and  carried  off 
ill  the  cash  upon  the  table  occasionally ;  but  I  had 
10  coolness,  or  judgment,  or  calcufation.  It  was  the 
lelisrht  of  the  thing  that  pleased  me.  Upon  the 
Thole,  I  left  off  in  time,  without  being  much  a 
dinner  or  loser.  Since  one-and-twenty  years  of 
ige,  I  have  played  but  little,  and  then  never  above 
i  hundred,  or  two,  or  three." 

'  LIST  OP  HISTORICAL  WRITERS  WH08B  WORKS  I 
HATB  PRBU8SD  IN  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES. 

"History  of  England. — Hume,  Rapin,  Henry, 
3molict,  Tinaal,  Be  Is  ham,  Bisset,  AdoTphus,  Hol- 
ngshed.  Froissart's  Chronicle's,  (belonging  properly 
o  France.) 

"  Scotland.— Buchanan,  Hector  Boethius,  both  in 
he  Latin. 

"  Ireland.— Gordon. 

"Rome. — Hooke,  Decline  and  Fall  by  Gibbon, 
Incient  History  by  Rollin,  (including  an  account 
>f  the  Carthaginians,  Ac.,)  besides  Livy,  Tacitus, 
Sutropius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Julius  Cesar,  Arrian, 
Jallust. 

"  Greece. — Mitford's  Greece,  Ireland's  Philip, 
3lutarch,  Potter's  Antiquities,  Xenophon,  Thucy- 
lides,  Herodotus. 

«•  France.— Mezeray,  Voltaire. 

"  Spain.— I  chiefly  derived  my  knowledge  of  old 
Spanish  History  from  a  book  called  the  Atlas,  now 
tbsolete.  The  modern  history,  from  the  intrigues 
►f  Alberoni  down  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  I  learned 
rom  its  connexion  with  European  politics. 

"  Portugal. — From  Vertot ;  as  also  his  account  of 
he  Siege  of  Rhodes,— though  the  last  is  his  own 
nvention,  the  real  facts  being  totally  different.— So 
nuch  for  his  Knights  of  Malta. 

«'  Turkey.— I  have  read  Knolles,  Sir  Paul  Rycaut, 


and  Prince  Cantemir,  besigeeamore  modem  hta- 
of  tory,  anonymous.  Of  the  Ottoman  History  I  know 
every  event,  from  Tangralopi,  and  afterward  Oth- 
man  I.,  to  the  peace  of  Passarowits,  in  1718,— the 
battle  of  Cutzka,  in  1739,  and  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  in  1790. 

"Russia.— Tooke's  Life  of  Catherine  II.,  Vol- 
taire's  Csar  Peter. 

"  Sweden.— Voltaire's  Charles  XII.,  also  Nor* 
berg's  Charles  XII.,— in  my  opinion  the  best  of  the 
two.— A  translation  of  Schiller's  Thirty  Tears' 
War,  which  contains  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adofr* 
phus,  besides  Harte's  Life  of  the  same  prince.  I 
nave  somewhere,  too,  read  an  account  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  Sweden,  but  do' not  rememoer 
the  author's  name. 

"  Prussia. — I  have  seen,  at  least,  twenty  Lives  of 
Frederick  II.,  the  only  prince  worthy  recording  in 
Prussian  annals.  Guhes,  His  own  Works,  and 
Thiebalt,— none  very  amusing.  The  last  is  paltry, 
but  circumstantial. 

"  Denmark  I  know  little  of.  Of  Norway  I  under- 
stand the  natural  history,  but  not  the  chronological. 

"  Germany.— I  have  read  long  histories  of  the 
house  of  Suabia,  Wenceslaus,  and,  at  length,  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburgh  and  his  thick-lipped  Austrian 
descendants. 

"  Switzerland.— Ah !  William  Tell,  and  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  where  Burgundy  was  slain. 

'  *  Italy.— Davila,  Guicciardini,  the  Guelnhs  and 
Ghibellines,  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  Massaniello,  the 
revolutions  of  Naples,  &c,  &c. 

41  Hmdostan.—Orme  and  Cambridge. 

"America. — Robertson,  Andrews'  American  War. 

"Africa.— Merely  from  travels,  as  Mungo  Park, 
Bruce. 

"  BIOGRAPHY. 

"  Robertson's  Charles  V.,— Caesar,  8allust,  (Cati- 
line and  Jugurtha,)  Lives  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  Tekeli,  Bonnard,  Bonaparte,  all  the  Brit- 
ish Poets,  both  by  Johnson  and  Anderson,  Ros- 
seau's  Confessions,  Life  of  Cromwell,  British  Plu- 
tarch, British  Nepos,  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals, Charles  XII.,  Csar  Peter,  Catherine  II., 
Henry  Lord  Kaimes,  Marmontel,  Teignmouth's  Sir 
William  Jones,  Life  of  Newton,  Belisaire,  with 
thousands  not  to  be  detailed. 

"LAW. 

"  Blackstone,  Montesquieu. 

"  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  Paley,  Locke,  Bacon,  Hume,  Berkeley,  Drum 
mond,  Beattie,  and  Bolingbroke.    Hobbes  I  detest. 

"  GEOGRAPHY. 

"  Strabo,  Cellarius,  Adams,  Pinkerton,  and 
Guthrie. 

"  POETRY. 

"  All  the  British  Classic*,  as  before  detailed,  with 
most  of  the  living  poets,  Scott,  Southey,  &c— Some 
French,  in  the  original,  of  which  the  Cidis  my  favo- 
rite.—Little  Italian. — Greek  and  Latin  without 
number :— these  last  I  shall  give  up  in  future.— I 
have  translated  a  good  deal  from  both  languages, 
verse  as  well  as  prose. 

"  ELOQUENCE. 

"  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Sheridan, 
Austin's  Chironomia,  and  Parliamentary  Debates, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1742. 


"Blair,  Porteus,  Tillotson,  Hooker,— all  very 
tiresome.  I  abhor  books  of  religion,  though  I  rev- 
erence and  love  my  God,  without  the  blasphemous 
notions  of  sectaries,  or  belief  in  their  absurd  and 
damnable  heresies,  mysteries,  and  Thirty-nine  Art! 
eles. 
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*  MISCELLANIES. 

14  Spectator,  Rambler,  World,  &c,  &c— Novels 
by  the  thousand. 

44  All  the  books  here  enumerated  I  hare  taken 
down  from  memory.  I  recollect  reading  them,  and 
ean  quote  passages  from  any  mentioned.  I  have,  of 
coarse,  omitted  several  in  my  catalogue;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  above  I  perused  before  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Since  I  left  Harrow,  I  have  become  idle 
and  conceited,  from  scribbling  rhyme  and  making 
love  to  women.  "  B.— Not.  30, 1807. 

"I  have  also  read  (to  my  regret  at  present)  above 
four  thousand  novels,  including  the  works  of  Cer- 
rentes,  Fielding,  Smollet,  Richardson,  Mackenzie, 
Sterne,  Rabelais,  and  Rousseau,  &c,  &c.  The  book, 
in  my  opinion,  most  useful  to  a  man  who  wishes  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  well  read,  with  the 
least  trouble,  is,  ( Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,' the  most  amusing  and  instructive  medley  of 
Quotations  and  classical  anecdotes  I  ever  perused. 
But  a  superficial  reader  must  take  care,  or  his  intri- 
cacies will  bewilder  him.  If,  however,  he  has  pa- 
tience to  so  through  his  volumes,  he  will  be  more 
improved  for  literary  conversation  than  by  the  peru- 
sal of  any  twenty  other  works  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted—at least,  in  the  English  language." 

In  the  same  book  that  contains  the  above  record 
of  his  studies,  he  has  written  outv  also  from  memo- 
ry, a  "  List  of  the  different  poets,  dramatic  or  oth- 
erwise, who  have  distinguished  their  respective  lan- 
guages by  their  productions."  After  enumerating 
the  various  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  Eu- 
rope, he  thus  proceeds  with  his  catalogue  through 
otner  quarters  of  the  world  :— 

"Araoao.— Mahomet,  whose  Koran  contains  most 
sublime  poetical  passages,  far  surpassing  European 

**P*r$ia.— Ferdousi,  author  of  the  Shah  Nameh, 
the  Persian  Iliad,— Sadi,  and  Hans,  the  immortal 
Hans,  the  oriental  Anacrcon.  The  last  is  reverenced 
beyond  any  bard  of  ancient  or  modern  times  by  the 
Persians,  who  resort  to  his  tomb,  near  Shiraz  to  cel- 
ebrate his  memory.  A  splendid  copy  of  his  works 
Is  chained  to  his  monument 

"America. — An  epic  poet  has  already  appeared  in 
that  hemisphere,  Barlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad, 
—not  to  be  compared  with  the  works  of  more  pol- 
ished nations. 

"Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway,  were  famous  for 
their  Skalds.  Among  these  Lodburg  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished.  His  Death-Sons  breathes  fe- 
rocious sentiments,  but  a  glorious  ana  impassioned 
Strain  of  poetry. 

44  Hindost an  w  undistinguished  by  any  great  bard, 
—at  least,  the  Sanscrit  is  so  imperfectly  known  to 
Europeans,  we  know  not  what  poetical  relicts  may 
exist. 

"  The  Birman  Empire.— Here  the  natives  are 
passionately  fond  of  pqctry,  but  their  bards  are  un- 
known. 

44  China. — I  never  heard  of  any  Chinese  poet  but 
the  Emperor  Kien  Long,  and  his  ode  to  Tea.  What 
a  pity  their  philosopher  Confucius  did  not  write  po- 
etry, with  his  precepts  of  morality ! 

44  Africa.^ In  Africa  some  of  the  native  melodies 

e  plaintive,  and  the  words  simple  and  affe 


but  whether  their  rude  strains  of  nature  can  be 
classed  with  poetry,  as  the  songs  of  the  bards,  the 
Skalds  of  Europe,  Ac,  dec,  I  know  not. 

14  This  brief  list  of  poets  I  have  written  down 
from  memory,  without  any  book  of  reference ;  con- 
sequently tome  errors  may  occur,  but  I  think,  If 
any,  very  trivial.  The  works  of  the  European,  and 
tome  of  the  Asiatic,  I  have  perused,  either  in  the 
original  or  translations.  In  my  list  of  English,  I 
have  merely  mentioned  the  greatest ;— to  enumerate 
the  minor  poets  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  tedious. 
Perhaps  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Collins,  might  have 
keen  added,  as  worthy  of  mention,  in  a  cosmopolite 


But  as  for  the  others,  lien  Caswsrdssa 

to  Churchill,  they  are  4  voces  et  pneterea  nM;'- 
sometimes  spoken  of,  rarely  read,  sad  aewr  wim 
advantage.  Chaucer,  notwithstanding  fits  priM 
bestowed  on  him,  I  think  obscene  sal  osntenpfr 
ble :— he  owes  his  celebrity  merely  to  hii  astasia;, 
which  he  does  not  deserve  so  well  ss  Fierce,  Flow- 
man,  or  Thomas  of  Ercfldoune.  Bogtiie  living 
poets  I  have  avoided  mentioning ;— we  aw  bom 
who  will  not  survive  their  pro&uetioas.  Taste  s 
over  with  ue;  and  another  center?  will  swe»  « 
empire,  our  literature,  and  our  name,  from  all  J*{ 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  mankind.      "  Brass. 

"N fciii»0,lSfT. 

•  e  •  •         •        • 

44  Knolles,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady  M.  W.  M« 
tague,  Hawkins's  Translation  from  Jfignot's  H> 
tory  of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights,  ill  trm* 
or  histories,  or  books  upon  the  Esst  I  couM  a*** 
with,  I  had  read,  as  well  as  Rycaat,  before  I  «* 
ten  year*  old.  I  think  the  Arabian  Nights  first 
After  these,  I  preferred  the  history  of  naval  aefcoas, 
Don  Quixote,  and  Smollefs  novels,  particularly 
Roderick  Random,  and  I  was  passsionate  fe  «i 
Roman  History.  When  a  boy,  I  could  never  bar  to 
read  any  poetry  whatever  without  disgust  aad  re- 
luctance. 

•  ♦  ♦  •         •        » 

41  When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury-Lsm i  CoobbH- 
tee,  and  was  one  of  the  sub-committee  of  »"*£" 
ment,  the  number  of  play*  upon  the  abehta *m 
about  Jive  hundred.  Conceiving  that  snwmr  «** 
there  must  be  some  of  merit,  in  person  and  bypmt 
I  caused  an  investigation.  I  do  not  think  ttot  <* 
those  which  I  saw,  there  was  one  which  could  « 
conscientiously  tolerated.  There  never  *wt«jj 
things  as  most  of  them !  Materia  was  very  kwj 
recommended  to  me  by  Walter  Scott,  to whmn Is* 
recourse,  firstlv,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  do*«* 
thing  for  us  himself,  and  secondly,  in  my  jwpjjj 
that  ne  would  point  out  to  us  any  young  (»  **J 
writer  of  promise.  Maturin  sent  his  Berto»«|; 
a  letter  wr*1 — *  u*- 
give  him  i 

residence,  x  »«m  una  •  wtuhuw  *HByi*>iT  mT 
thing  more  substantial.  His  play  succeeded ;  s» 
was  at  that  time  absent  from  England. 

44 1  tried  Coleridge  too ;  but  he  had  sy  "J 
sible  in  hand  at  the  time.  Mr.  Sotheby  cMmam 
offered  all  his  tragedies,  and  I  pledged  ■?*«.  *™ 
notwithstanding  many  squabbles  with  M  *JJ{[\ 
teed  brethren,  did  get 4  Ivan '  accepted,  w*1**": 
parts  distributed.  But,  lo  L  in  the  very  heart  «  o» 
matter,  upon  some  tepidness  en  me  part  of  ae**;^ 
warmth  on  that  of  the  author,  Sothei$withdi»*» 
lay.  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess  did  also  present  *>«  *"£ 
ies  and  a  farce,  ana  I  moved  green-room  aw**8- 
committee,  but  they  would  not.  . ,  ,v. 

44  Then  the  scenes  I  had  to  go  through!-** 
authors,  and  the  authoresses,  and  weisiljwsrM" 
the  wild  Irishmen,— the  people  fomBrightoe,nw 
Blackwall,  from  Chatham,  from  Cheltenham,  &* 
Dublin,  from  Dundee,— who  came  in  apes  «*" 
all  of  whom  it  was  proper  to  give  »arfl,*rS' 
and  a  hearing,  and  a  reading.  *to.(foi**Ja*™ 
an  Irish  dancing-master  of  sixty  yean,  c^J^T 
me  to  request  to  play  Archer,  dressed  in  «*  "S 
ings,  on  a  frosty  morning,  to  show  his  leas,  {* 
were  certainly  good  and  Irish  for  his  age,  and  ssfi  kj- 
still  better,)— Miss  Emma  Somebody  wiispg* 
titled  4  The  Bandit  of  Bohemia,'  or  sosmsbAW^ 
production,— Mr.  O'Higgins,  then  resident  at  al- 
mond, with  an  Irish  tragedy,  in  which  the  sc^ 
could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  for  the  WffT* 
was  chained  by  the  leg  to  apillar  darinf  w  ex- 
pert of  the  performance.  He  was  a  wad  »£^ 
salvage  appearance,  and  the  d^ftlculty  of  *«^^ 
ing  at  him  was  only  to  be  got  over  byrd»ecti3|1r" 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  cschaaatio- 

44  As  I  am  really  a  civil  and  polite  Vf^rfl^ 
hate  giving  pain  when  it  ean  he  avoided,  I*4** 


of  promise.  Maturin  sent  his  Bertram  «J 
r  without  his  address,  so  that  at  first  I  eoa* 
m  no  answer.  When  I  at  last  hit  ujobw 
ice,  I  sent  him  a  favorable  answer,  **}**• 
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tp  to  Doughs  Kianaird,— who  it  a  man  of  busi- 
less,  and  sufficiently  ready  with  a  negative, — and 
eft  them  to  settle  with  him ;  and,  as  the  beginning 
•f  next  Tear  I  went  abroad,  I  hare  since  been  little 
ware  of  the  progress  of  the  theatres. 

•  ♦•«.«• 

"  Players  are  said  to  be  an  impracticable  people, 
'hey  are  so :  but  I  managed  to  steer  clear  of  any 
isputes  with  them,  and  excepting  one  debate  witn 
he  elder  Byrne  about  Miss  Smith's  pat  de— (some- 
hing — I  forget  the  technicals,)— I  do  not  remem- 
er  any  litigation  of  my  ow^i.  I  used  to  protect 
ftiss  Smith,  because  she  was  like  Lady  JaneHarley 
s  the  face,  and  likenesses  go  a  great  way  with  me. 
ndeed,  in  general,  I  left  such  things  to  my  more 
ustling  colleagues,  who  used  to  reprove  me  scri- 
usly  for  not  being  able  to  take  such  things  in 
ana  without  buffooning  with  the  histrions,  or 
hrowing  things  into  confusion  by  treating  light 
latters  with  levity. 

•  ••••• 

"Then  the  committee  .'—then  the  sub-commit- 
ee !— we  were  but  few,  but  never  agreed.  There 
ras  Peter  Moore  who  contradicted  Kinnaird,  and 
Cinnaird  who  contradicted  every  body:  then  our 
wo  managers,  Rae  and  Dibdin ;  and  our  secretary, 
Vard !  and  yet  we  were  all  very  zealous  and  in  earn- 
st  to  do  good  and  so  forth.  •  •  ♦  *  furnished  us 
nth  prologues  to  our  revived  old  English  plays ; 
ut  was  not  pleased  with  me  for  complimenting 
tim  as  'the  Upton'  of  our  theatre,  (Mr.  Upton 
s  or  was  the  poet  who  writes  the  songs  for  Ast- 
er's,) and  almost  gave  up  prologuing  in  conse- 
[uence. 

•  •  a  •  a  •       a 

"  In  the  pentomine  of  1816-16,  there  was  a  re 
tresentation  of  the  masquerade  of  1814  given  by  '  us 
outh'  of  Watier's  Club  to  Wellington  and  Co. 
)ouglas  Kinnaird,  and  one  or  two  others,  with  my- 
elf,  put  on  masques,  and  went  on  the  stage  with 
he  4t  xoXXot,  to  see  the  effect  of  a  theatre  from  the 
tage :— it  is  very  grand.  Douglas  danced  among 
he  figuranti  too,  and  they  were  puzzled  to  find  out 
rho  we  were,  as  being  more  than  their  number.  It 
ras  odd  enough  that  Douglas  Kinnaird  and  I  should 
iave  been  both  at  the  real  masquerade,  and  after- 
rard  in  the  mimic  one  of  the  same,  on  the  stage  of 
he  Drury-Lano  Theatre. 

•  •  •    •      •  *  ♦ 

"  In  1812/'  he  says,  "  at  Middleton,  (Lord  Jer- 
ey's,)  among  a  goodly .  company  of  lords,  ladies, 
nd  wits,  &c,  there  was"  ♦  *  • 

"Erskine,  too!  Erokine  was  there;  good,  but 
ntolerable.  He  jested,  he  talked,  he  did  every 
hing  admirably,  but  then  he  would  be  applauded 
or  the  same  thing  twice  over.  He  would  read  his 
>wn  verses,  his  own  paragraph,  and  tell  his  own 
torv,  again  and  again ;  ana  then  '  the  trial  by 
ury! ! ! v  I  almost  wished  it  abolished,  for  I  sat 
text  him  at  dinner.  As  I  had  read  his  published 
peeches,  there  was  no  occasion  to  repeat  them  to 
ne. 

"C  •  ♦,  (the  fox-hunter,)  nicknamed  *  Cheek 
?  *  V  and  I,  sweated  the  claret,  being  the  only 
wo  who  did  so.  C  ♦  *,  who  loves  his  bottle,  andhad 
10  notion  of  meeting  with  a  'bon-vivant'  in  a 
cribbler,  in  making  my  eulogy  to  somebody  one 
vening,  summed  it  up  in—'  By  G— d,  he  drinks  like 
,  man ! ' 


"  Nobody  drank,  however,  but  C  •  ♦  and  I.  To 
>e  sure,  there  was  little  occasion,  for  we  swept  off 
t'hat  was  on  the  table  (a  most  splendid  board,  as 
lay  be  supposed  at  Jersey's)  very  sufficiently.  How- 
ver,  we  carried  our  liquor  discreetly,  like  the  Baron 
f  Bradwardme. 

a  a  a  a  •  a 

"  At  the  opposition  meeting  of  the  Peers,  in  1812, 
t  Lord  Grenvile's,  when  Lord  Grey  and  he  read 
o  us  the  correspondence -upon  Moira's  negotiation, 

sat  next  to  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  said, 
What  is  to  be  done  next  ? '— '  Wake  the  Duke  of 


Norfolk/  (who  waa  snoring  away  near  us,}  replied 
he:  *  I  don't  think  the  negotiators  have  left  any 
thins  else  for  us  to  do  this  turn.' 

"  In  the  debate,  or  rather  discussion,  afterward  in 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  that  very  question,  I  sat 
immediately  behind  Lord  Moira,  who  was  extremely 
annoyed  at  Grey's  speech  upon  the  subject ;  ana, 
while  Grey  was  speaking,  turned  round  to  me  re- 
peatedly, and  asked  me  whether  I  agreed  with  him, 
t  was  an  awkward  question  to  me,  who  had  not 
heard  both  aides.  Moira  kept  repeating  to  me. 
It  was  not  so,  it  was  so  ana  so,1  Ac.  I  did  not 
know  very  well  what  to  think,  but  I  sympathized 
with  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings  upon  the  sub- 
ject, 

"  The  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims  was,  it  is 
well  known,  brought  forward  a  second  time  this 
session  by  Lord  Wellesley,  whose  motion  for  a 
futute  consideration  of  the  question  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one.  In  reference  to  this  division, 
another  ratjier  amusing  anecdote  is  thus  related : — 
"  Lord  *  *  affects  an  imitation  of  two  very  dif- 
ferent Chancellors,  Thurlow  and  Loughborough, 
and  can  indulge  in  an  oath  now  and  then.  On  one 
of  the  debates  on  the  Catholic  question,  when  we 
weTe  either  equal  or  within  one,  (I  forget  which,) 
I  had  been  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  a  ball,  which 
I  quitted,  I  confess,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  eman- 
cipate five  millions  of  people.  I  came  in  late,  and 
did  not  go  immediately  into  the  body  of  the  House, 
but  stood  just  behind  the  woolsack.  •  •  turned 
round,  ana,  catching  my  eye,  immediately  said  to  a 
peer,  (who  had  come  to  him  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  woolsack,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  friends,) 
Damn  them !  they'll  have  it  now,— by  G— d !  the 
vote  that  is  just  come  in  will  give  it  them.' 

•  ••?•• 

"When  I  came  of  age,  some  delays,  on  account 
of  some  birth  and  marriage  certificates  from  Corn- 
wall, occasioned  me  not  to  take  my  seat  for  several 
weeks.  When  these  were  over  ana  I  had  taken  the 
oaths,  the  Chancellor  apologized  to  me  for  the  de- 
lay, observing,  ( that  these  forms  were  a  part  of  his 
duty.9  I  begged  him  to  make  no  apology,  and 
added,  (as  he  certainly  had  shown  no  violent  nurry,) 
'Your  Lordship  was  exactly  like  Tom  Thumb' 
(which  was  then  being  acted)—'  Tou  did  your  dutyt 
and  you  did  mo  more. 

•  ••**  + 

"  I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  fulfilled  my 
ideal  of  an  orator.  Grattan  would  have  been  near 
it,  but  for  his  harlequin  delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard. 
Fox  but  once,  and  then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater, 
which  to  me  seems  as  different  from  an  orator  as  an 
improvisatore,  or  a  versifier,  from  a  poet  Grey  is 
great,  but  it  is  not  oratory.  Canning  is  sometimes 
very  like  one.  Windham  I  did  not  admire,  though 
all  the  world  did ;  it  seemed  sad  sophistry.  Whit- 
bread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  bad  taste  and  vulgar 
vehemence,  but  strong,  and  English.  Holland  is 
impressive  from  sense  and  sincerity.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  good,  but  still  a  debater  only.  Grenville  I 
like  vastly,  if  he  would  prune  his  speeches  down  to 
an  hour's  delivery.  Burdett  is  sweet  and  silvery  as 
Belial  himself,  and  I  think  the  greatest  favorite  in 
pandemonium ;  at  least  I  always  heard  the  country 
gentlemen  and  the  ministerial  devilry  praise  his 
speeches  up  stairs,  and  run  down  from  Bellsmy's  , 
when  he  was  upon  his  lege.  I  heard  Bob  Milnes 
make  his  eecona  speech ;  it  made  no  impression.  I 
like  Ward— studied,  but  keen,  and  sometimes  elo- 
quent. Peel,  my  school  and  form-fellow,  (we  sate 
within  two  of  each  other  J  strange  to  say,  I  have) 
never  heard,  though  I  often  wished  to  do  so ;  out 
from  what  I  remember  of  him  at  Harrow,  he  it, 
or  ihould  be,  amongthe  best  of  them.  Now,  I 
do  not  admire  Mr.  Wilberforce's  speaking ;  it  is 
nothing  but  a  flow  of  words—'  words,  words  alone.' 

"  I  doubt  greatly  if  the  English  have  any  elo- 
quence, properly  so  called ;  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Irish  had  a  great  deal,  and  that  the 
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French  will  have,  and  nave  had,  in  Mirabeau.  Lord 
Chatham  and  Burke  arc  the  nearest  approaches  to 
orators  in  England.  I  don't  know  what  Erskine 
may  have  been  at  the  bar ;  but  in  the  House,  I  wish 
him  at  the  bar  onoe  more.  Lauderdale  is  shrill,  and 
Scotch,  and  acute. 

"  But  among  all  these,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
I  never  heard  the  speech  which  was  not  too  long  for 
the  auditors,  and  not  very  intelligible,  except  here 
and  there.  The  whole  thing  is  a  grand  deception, 
and  as  tedious  and  tiresome  as  may  be  to  those  who 
must  be  often  present.  I  heard  Sheridan  only  once, 
and  that  briefly,  but  I  liked  his  voice,  his  manner, 
and  his  wit ;  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  them  I  ever 
wished  to  hear  at  greater  length. 

"  The  impression  of  Parliament  upon  me  was, 
that  its  members  are  not  formidable  as  speakers,  but 
very  much  so  as  an  audience:  because  in  so  numer- 
ous a  body  there  mav  be  little  eloquence,  (after  all, 
there  were  but  two  thorough  orators  in  all  antiqui- 
ty, and  I  suspect  still  fewer  in  modern  times,)  but 
there  must  be  a  leaven  of  thought  and  good  sense 
sufficient  to  make  them  know  what  is  right,  though 
they  can't  express  it  nobly. 

"  Home  Tooke  and  Roscoe  both  are  said  to  have 
declared  that  they  left  Parliament  with  a  higher 
Opinion  of  its  aggregate  integrity  and  abilities  than 
that  with  which  they  entered  it.  The  general 
amount  of  both  in  most  Parliaments  is  probably 
about  the  same,  as  also  the  number  of  speaker*  and 
their  talent.  I  except  orators,  of  course,  because 
they  are  things  of  ages,  and  not  of  septennial  or 
triennial  reunions.  Neither  House  ever  struck  me 
with  more  awe  or  respect  than  the  same  number  of 
v  Turks  in  a  divan,  or  of  Methodists  in  a  barn,  would 
v  have  done.  Whatever  diffidence  or  nervousness  I 
felt  (and  I  felt  both  in  a  great  degree)  arose  from 
the  number  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  the  thought  rather  of  the  public  without 
than  the  persons  within,— knowing  (as  all  know} 
that  Cicero  himself,  and  probably  the  Messiah,  could 
never  have  altered  the  vote  of  a  single  lord  of  the 
bedchamber  or  bishon.  I  thought  our  House  dull, 
but  the  other  animating  enough  upon  great  days. 
•*♦  ♦  *  •  °       #> 

"  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  frequently :  he 
was  superb !  He  had  a  sort  of  liking  for  me,  and 
never  attacked  me,  at  least  to  my  face,  and  he  did 
every  body  else— high  names,  and  wits,  and  orators, 
some  of  them  poets  also.  I  have  seen  him  cut  up 
Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de  Stall,  annihilate  Cot 
man,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others  (whose  names, 
as  friends,  I  set  not  down)  of  good  fame  and  ability. 

"  The  last  time  I  met  him  was,  I  think,  at  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot's  where  he  was  as  quick  as  ever— no, 
it  was  not  the  last  time ;  the  last  time  was  at  Doug- 
las Kinnaird's. 

"I  have  met  him  in  all  places  and  parties — at 
Whitehall  with  the  Melbourne's,  at  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock's,  at  Robins's  the  auctioneer's,  at  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's,  at  Sam  Rogers's, — in  short,  in 
most  ainds  of  company,  and  always  found  him  very 
convivial  and  delightful. 

"  I  have  seen  Sheridan  weep  two  or  three  times, 
tt  may  be  that  he  was  maudlin ;  but  this  only  ren- 
ders it  more  impressive,  for  who  would  see 

« Fwm  MwnmeqgVfc  tyt»  tin  torn  of  dotop  Sow, 
And  SwHI  «xpfn  •  drivclbr  aid  » akmr  i  • 

Once  I  saw  him  cry  at  Robins's  the  auctioneers, 
after  a  splendid  dinner,  full  of  great  names  and  high 
•pirits.  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  next  to  Sheridan. 
The  occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  observation  or 
ither  upon  the  subject  of  the  sturdiness  of  the 
Whigs  in  resisting  office,  and  keeping  to  their  prin- 
ciples :  Sheridan  turned  round :  *  Sir,  it  is  easy  for 
my  Lord  O.,  or  Earl  O.,  or  Marquis  B.,  or  Lord  H., 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  a  year,  some  of  it 
either  presently  derived,  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or 
acquisitions  from  the  public  money,  to  boast  of  their 


patriotism  and  keep  aloof  from  tsmptsuon;  to* 
they  do  not  know  from  what  temptation  those  bin 
kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least  equal  talents 
and  not  unequal  passions,  and  nevertheless  knew 
not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  was  to  have  a 
shilling  of  their,  own.'    And  in  saying  this,  be  went 

"  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say, '  that  he 
never  had  a  shilling  of  his  own.'  To  be  sue,  o# 
contrived  to  extract  a  good  many  of  other  people's. 

"  In  1815,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  my  lawyer  is 
Chancery  Lane :  he  was  with  Sheridan.  After  mu- 
tual greetings,  &c,  Sheridan  retired  first  Before 
recurring  to  my  own  business,  I  could  not  help 
inquiring  that  of  Sheridan.  '  Oh,'  replied  the  attor- 
ney, '  the  usual  thing !  to  stave  off  an  action  from 
his  wine-merchant,  my  client.'—'  Well,*  said  I,  'and 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? '— '  Nothing  at  all,  for 
the  present,'  said  he :  '  would  you  hsve  us  proceed 
against  old  Sherry  ?  what  would  be  the  use  of  it?' 
and  here  he  began  laughing,  and  going  orer  Sheri- 
dan's good  gifts  of  conversation. 

41  Now,  from  personal  experience,  I  en  vouch 
that  my  attorney  is  by  no  means  the  tenderest  of 
men,  or  particularly  accessible  to  any  kind  of  im- 
pression out  of  the  statute  or  record ;  and  vet  Sheri- 
dan, in  half  an  hour,  had  found  the  way  to  soften 
and  seduce  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  1  almost 
think  he  would  have  thrown  his  client  (as  honest 
man,  with  all  the  laws,  and  some  justice,  on  his 
side)  out  of  the  window,  had  he  come  in  at  the 
moment. 

44  Such  was  Sheridan !  he  could  soften  an  attor- 
ney !  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  dap 
of  Orpheus. 

"  One  day  I  saw  him  take  up  his  own '  Monody 
on  Garrick.'  He  lighted  upon  the  Dedication  to 
the  Dowager  Lady  *  *.  ©n  feeing  it,  he  fiew  into  a 
rage,  and  exclaimed,  '  that  it  must  be  a  faf*?* 
that  he  had  never  dedicated  any  thing  of  his  to  aw 
a  d— d  canting,'  &c,  &c,  &c,— and  so  went  on  w 
half  an  hour,  abusing  his  own  dedication,  or  at  least 
the  object  of  it.  If  all  writers  were  equally  sineae. 
it  would  be  ludicrous. 

"  He  told  me  that,  on  the  night  of  the  pand  ««■ 
cess  of  his  School  for  Scandal,  he  was  knocked  dosi 
and  put  into  the  watchhouse  for  making  a  ro* 
in  the  street,  and  being  found  intoxicated  by  the 
watchmen. 

"  When  dying,  he  was  requested  to  nnderro  aft 
operation.'  He  replied,  that  he  had  already  n> 
mitted  to  two,  which  were  enough  for  weJ*jV 
lifetime.  Beinp  asked  what  they  were,  he  ans*ei«t 
'  having  his  hair  cut,  and  sitting  for  bis  picture. 

'« I  have  met  George  Colman  occarionaDy, «* 
thought  him  extremely  pleasant  and  confiviaL 
Sheridan's  humor,  or  rather  wit,  was  always  satnij 
nine,  and  sometimes  savage ;  he  never  laughed,  v» 
least  that  /  saw,  and  I  watched  him,)  bat  Cofoan 
did.  If  I  had  to  choose,  and  could  not  haTe  both  at 
a  time,  I  should  say,  •  Let  me  begin  the  e«w=f 
with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman.'  _»»** 
dan  for  dinner,  Colman  for  supper;  Sheridan  w 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  every  thing,  from  t* 
Madeira  and  champagne  at  dinner,  the  claret  witi 
a  laver  of  port  between  the  glasses,  up  to  the  pnn» 
of  the  night,  and  down  to  the  grog,  or  pn  «jj 
water,  of  daybreak ;— all  these  I  have  threaded  with 
both  the  same.  Sheridan  was  a  grenadier  oomp^J 
of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a  whole  regiment-* 
light  infantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment 

Sheridan's  liking  for  me  (whether  he  was  tfj 
mystifying  me,  I  do  not  know,  but  Lady  Caroiai 
Lamb  and  others  told  me  that  he  said  the  »» 
both  before  and  after  he  knew  me)  was  founded  n?« 
•English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  Het* 
me  that  he  did  not  care  about  poetry,  (*■*?: 
mine — at  least,  any  but  that  poem  of  mine,)  wjjj 
was  sure  from  that  and  other  symptoms,  I  »«*■ 
make  an  orator,  if  I  would  but  take  *°J5JJ?2 
and  grow  a  parliament  man.   He  never  ceased  bar 
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ig  uwm  this  to  ma  to  the  last ;  and  I  remember 
17  old  tutor,  Dr.  Drury,  had  the  same  notion  when 
was  a  boy  ;  bat  it  never  was  my  turn  of  inclination 
0  try.  I  spoke  once  or  twice,  as  all  young  peers 
o,  as  a  kind  of  introduction  into  public  life ;  but 
issipation,  shyness,  haughty  and  reserved  opinions, 
ogether  with  the  short  time  I  lived  in  England 
fter  my  majority,  (only  about  fire  years  in  all,) 
revented  me  from  resuming  the  experiment.  As 
ur  as  it  went,  it  was  not  discouraging,  particularly 
lyjirst  speech,  (I  spoke  three  or  four  times  in  all,) 
ut  just  after  it,  my  poem  of  Childe  Harold  was 
ubhshed,  and  nobody  ever  thought  about  my  prose 
fterward,  nor  indeed  did  I;  it  became  to  me  a 
econdary  and  neglected  object,  though  I  sometimes 
render  to  myself  if  I  should  have  succeeded." 


"  When  the  bailiff  (for  I  have  seen  most  kinds  of 
Lfe)  came  upon  me  in  1816  to  seize  my  chattels, 
being  a  peer  of  parliament,  my  person  was  beyond 
dm,)  being  curious,  (as  is  my  habit,)  I  first  asked 
dm,  'What  extents  elsewhere  he  had  for  govern- 
oent  ? '  upon  which  he  showed  me  one  upon  one 
touse  only  for  seventy  thousand  pounds !  Next  I 
aked  him,  if  he  had  nothing  for  Sheridan  ? '  *  Oh 
—Sheridan!'  said  he;  'ay,  I  have  this/  (pulling 
tut  a  pocket-book,  &c. ;)  *  out,  my  lord,  I  have  been 
n  Sheridan's  house  a  twervemontti  at  a  time— a  civil 
:entleman — knows  how  to  deal  with  us,*  &c,  &c, 
fire.  Our  own  business  was  then  discussed,  which 
vas  none  of  the  easiest  for  me  at  that  time.  But 
he  man  was  civil,  and  (what  I  valued  more)  com- 
nunicative.  I  had  met  many  of  his  brethren,  years 
>efore,  in  affairs  of  my  friends,  (commoners,  that 
s,)  but  this  was  the  first  (or  second)  on  my  own 
iccount.  A  civil  man ;  feed  accordingly :  probably 
le  anticipated  as  much."* 


"  I  have  heard  that  when  Grattan  made  his  first 
speech  in  the  English  Commons,  it  was  for  some 
ninutes  doubtful  whether  to  laugh  at  or  cheer  him. 
The  dtbtd  of  his  predecessor  Flood  had  been  a  com- 
pete failure  under  nearly  similar  circumstances. 
3ut  when  the  ministerial  part  of  our  senators  had 
watched  Pitt  (their  thermometer)  for  the  cue,  and 
taw  him  nod  repeatedly  his  stately  nod  of  approba- 
tion, they  took  the  hint  from  their  huntsman,  and 
>roke  out  into  the  most  rapturous  cheers.  Grat- 
tan's  speech,  indeed,  deserved  them ;  it  was  a  chef- 
fantvre.  I  did  not  hear  that  speech  of  his,  (being 
:hen  at  Harrow,)  but  heard  most  of  his  others  on 
the  same  question— also  that  on  the  war  of  1815.  I 
liffered  from  his  opinions  on  the  latter  question, 
nit  coincided  in  the  general  admiration  of  his  elo- 
juence. 

"  When  I  met  old  Courtenay,  the  orator,  at  Rog- 
;rs  the  poet's,  in  1811-12, 1  was  much  taken  with 
the  portly  remains  of  his  fine  figure,  and  the  still 
tcute  quickness  of  his  conversation.  It  was  he  who 
ulenced  Flood  in  the  English  House  by  a  crushing 
•eply  to  a  hasty  d&ut  of  the  rival  of  Grattan  in 
[reland.  I  asked  Courtenay  (for  I  like  to  trace  mo- 
ires) if  he  had  not  some  personal  provocation ;  for 
the  acrimony  of  his  answer  seemed  to  me,  as  I  had 
read  it,  to  involve  it.  Courtenay  said  '  he  had ;  that, 
irhen  in  Ireland,  (being  an  Irishman,}  at  the  bar  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Flood  had  made  a 
personal  and  unfair  attack  upon  himself,  who,  not 
>eing  a  member  of  that  House,  could  not  defend 
limself,  and  that  some  years  afterward,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retort  offering  in  the  English  Parliament, 
le  could  not  resist  it.  He  certainly  repaid  Flood 
>rith  interest,  for  Flood  never  made  any  figure,  and 
only  a  speech  or  two  afterward,  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  I  must  except,  however,  his 
ipeech  on  Reform,  in  1790,  which  Fox  called  *  the 
best  he  ever  heard  upon  that  subject. 
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"  I  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  Grat- 
tan's  manners  in  private  life :  they  were  odd,  but 
they  were  natural.  Curran  used  to  take  him  off, 
bowing  to  the  very  ground,  and  '  thanking  Ood  that 
he  had  no  peculiarities  of  gesture  or  appearance,'  in 
a  way  irresistibly  ludicrous  and  *  ♦  used  to  call  bin 

'  sentimental  harlequin*' " 


1  Curran  I  Curran's  the  man  who  struck  me  most. 
Such  imagination !  there  never  was  any  thing  like 
it  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of.  His  published  Mis- 
hit published  speeches,  give  you  no  idea  of  the 
man— none  at  all.  He  was  a  machine  of  imagina- 
tion, as  some  one  said  that  Piron  was  an  epigram- 
matic machine. 

4 1  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of  Curran— only  in 
1813 ;  but  I  met  him  at  home,  {for  he  used  to  call 
on  me,)  and  in  society,  at  Mackintosh's,  Holland 
House,  &c,  &c,  and  he  was  wonderful,  even  to  me, 
who  had  seen  many  remarkable  men  of  the  time. 
•  •*••• 

1  The  powers  of  Curran's  Irish  imagination  were 
exhaustiess.  I  have  heard  that  man  speak  more 
poetry  than  I  have  ever  seen  written,— though  I 
met  nim  seldom  and  but  occasionally.  I  saw  him 
presented  to  Madame  de  Stacl  at  Mackintosh's  ;— 
it  was  the  grand  confluence  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone,  and  they  were  both  so  d— d  ugly,  that  I 
could  not  help  wondering  how  the  best  intellects 
of  France  and  Ireland  could  have  taken  up  respect- 
ively such  residences."        •        •        •        •       • 


"  One  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  knew,  in  con* 
venation,  was  Scrope  Berdmore  Davies.  Hobhouse 
is  also  very  good  m  that  line,  though  it  is  of  less  . 
consequence  to  a  man  who  has  other  ways  of  show- 
ing his  talents  than  in  company.  Scrope  was  al- 
ways ready  and  often  witty — Hobhouse  as  witty, 
but  not  always  so  ready,  being  more  diffident." 


"Lewis  is  a 


man,   rhymes  well,  (if  not 


wisely,)  but  is  a  bore.  He  seizes  you  by  the  but- 
ton. One  night  of  a  rout,  at  Mrs.  Hopes's,  he  had 
fastened  upon  me,  notwithstanding  my  symptoms 
of  manifest  distress  (for  I  was  in  love,  and  had  iust 
nicked  a  minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor  nus- 
bands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips,  were  near  my  then 
idol,  who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery 
where  we  stood  at  the  time)-— Lewis,  I  say,  had 
seized  upon  me  by  the  button  and  the  heart-strings, 
and  spared  neither.  W.  Spencer,  who  likes  fun,  and 
don't  dislike  mischief,  saw  my  case,  and  coming  up 
to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  pathetically 
bade  me  farewell ;  '  for,'  said  he,  *  I  see  it  is  all  over 
with  you.'  Lewis  then  went  away.  Sic  me  servo 
vit  Apollo. 

"  1  remember  seeing  Blucher  in  the  London  at* 
semblies,  and  never  saw  any  thing  of  his  age  less 
venerable.  With  the  voice  and  manners  of  a  recruit* 
ing  sergeant,  he  pretended  to  the  honors  of  a  hero, 
—just  as  if  a  stone  could  be  worshipped  because  a 
man  had  stumbled  over  it.1' 


"  When  I  met  Hudson  Lowe,  the  jailor,  at  Lord 
Holland's,  before  he  sailed  for  St.  Helena,  the  dis- 
course turned  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  asked 
him  whether  the  dispositions  of  Napoleon  were 
those  of  a  great  general  ?  He  answered,  disparag 
ingly,  '  that  they  were  very  simple,'  I  had  always 
thought  that  a  degree  of  simplicity  was  an  ingre- 
dient of  greatness. 
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"  L  •  •  wm  a  good  man,  a  clever  men,  bat a  bore. 
My  only  revenge  or  consolation  vied  to  be,  letting 
kirn  by  tbe  ears  with  some  vivacious  peraon  who 
bated  bore*  especially,— Madame  de  S  or  H— , 
Jhr  example.  Bat  I  liked  L  •  ♦  j  he  was  a  jewel  of 
a  men,  bad  be  been  better  set;— I  don't  mean  per- 
tonally,  bat  less  tireeeme,  for  be  was  tedious,  as 
well  as  contradictory  to  every  thins  and  every  body. 
Being  shortsighted,  when  we  used  to  ride  ont  to- 

S ether  near  the  Brenta  in  the  twilight  in  summer, 
e  made  me  go  before,  to  pilot  him :  I  am  absent  at 
times,  especially  towards  evening;  and  the  conse- 
ince  of  this  pilotage  was  some  narrow  escapes  to 
M  •  •  on  horseback.  Once  I  led  him  miss  a 
ditch  over  which  I  bad  passed  as  usual,  forgetting 
to  warn  my  convoy;  once  I  led  him  nearly  into  the 
river,  instead  of  on  the  moveable  bridge  which  in- 
commodes passengers ;  and  twice  did  we  both  ran 
against  the  diligence,  which,  being  heavy  and  slow, 
did  communicate  leas  damage  than  it  received  in  its 
leaders,  who  were  terrafbta  by  the  charge ;  thrice 
did  I  lose  him  in  the  grayof  the  gloaming,  and  was 
obliged  to  bring-to  to  his  distant  signals  of  distance 
and  distress ;— -all  the  time  he  went  on  talking  with- 
out iuternuseion,  for  he  was  a  man  of  many  words 
Poor  fellow !  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches— of 
a  second  visit  to  Jamaica. 


«•  •  •  •  (commonly  called  fan*  •  •  ♦,  t  rerfe 
man,  bat  odd)  complained  to  car  meed  6cnp: 
Daviee,  in  riding,  that  he  had  a  sfct*  k  b  at 
1 1  don't  wonder  at  it,'  said  Scrape,  'far  j*  » 
like  a  tailor.*  Whoever  has  seen  •••  «  k* 
back,  with  bis  very  tall  figure  en  a  sjhS  k, 
would  not  deny  the  justness  of  the  repute." 


•  Vd  fit*  Um  kadi  U  Dtionkm 


that! 


Mwootdffon 


"  Madame  de  Stael  was  a  good  woman  at  heart, 
and  the  cleverest  at  bottom,  hut  spoiled  by  a  wish 
to  be— she  knew  not  what.  In  her  own  house  she 
was  amiable ;  in  any  other  person's,  you  wished  her 
gone,  and  in  her  own  again. 

"  I  liked  the  dandies ;  they  were  always  very  civil 
to  me,  though  in  general  they  disliked  literary  peo- 
ple, and  persecuted  and  mystified  Madame  de  Start, 
Lewis,  •  *  *  ♦,  and  the  like  damnably.  They  per- 
suaded Madame  de  Start  that  A  *  *  had  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  &c,  &c,  till  she  praised  him  to 
his  face  for  iris  hearty  f  and  made  a  set  at  him  for 
*  *,  and  a  hundred  fooleries  besides.  The  truth  is, 
that,  though  I  gave  up  the  business  early,  I  had  a 
tinge  of  dandyism  in  my  minority,  and  probably 
retained  enough  of  it  to  conciliate  the  great  ones  at 
five-and-twenty.  I  had  gamed,  and  drank,  and 
taken  my  degrees  in  most  dissipations,  and  having 
no  pedantry,  and  not  being  overbearing,  we  ran 
quietly  together.  I  knew  them  all  more  or  less,  and 
they  made  me  a  member  of  Watier's,  (a  superb  club 
at  that  time,)  being,  I  take  it,  the  only  literary  man 
(except  two  others,  both  men  of  the  world,  Moore 
and  Spenser)  in  it.  Our  masquerade  was  a  grand 
one ;  so  was  the  dandy  ball  too,  at  the  Argyle,  but 
thai  (the  latter)  was  given  by  the  four  chiefs,  B., 
M.,  A.,  and  P.,  if  I  err  not. 

"  I  was  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  too,  being  elected 
while  in  Greece.  It  was  pleasant ;  a  little  too  sober 
and  literary,  and  bored  with  ♦  •  and  Sir  Francis 
D'lvernois;  but  one  met  Peel,  and  Ward,  and 
Valentia,  and  many  other  pleasant  or  known  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  decent  resource 
in  a  rainy  day,  in  a  dearth  of  parties,  or  parliament, 
or  in  an  empty  season. 

*•  I  belonged,  or  belonff,  to  the  following  clubs  or 
societies: — to  the  Alfred;  to  the  Cocoa  Tree;   to' 


Waiter's ;  to  the  Union ;  to  Racket's,  (at  Brighton) ; 
to  the  Pugilistic;  to  the  Owls,  or  'Fly-by-night;' 
to  the  Cambridge  Whig  Club ;  the  Harrow  Club, 


Cambridge;  ana  one  or  two  private  clubs;  Hamp- 
den (political)  Club;  and  to  the  Italian  Carbonari, 
Ac,  Ac,  Ac,  'though  last,  not  least.9  I  got  into 
all  these,  and  never  stood  for  any  other— at  least  to 
my  own  knowledge.  I  declined  being  proposed  to 
several  others,  though  pressed  to  stand  candidate. 


M  When  Brummell  was  obliged  (by  tkit  sir  t 
poor  M  *  ♦,  who  thence  acquired  the'snot  tf  •>« 
the  Dandy-killer  *— it  was  about  money,  is:  \r 
and  all  that)  to  retire  to  France,  he  knewaohau. 
and  having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the  pm  1 
study,  our  friend  Scrope  Daviee  was  alls  *»' 
DTogress  Brummell  had  made  in  French;  k  .«» 
ded, '  that  Brummell  had  been  stopped,  bit  fa» 
parte  in  Russia,  by  the  Element*.1 

"  I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo,  vlid  j  ; 
fair  exchange  and  no  robbery ,f  for  Screw  s»kc 
fortune  at  several  dinners  (as  he  owned  tea*:'  ■' 
repeating  occasionally,  as  his  own,  cos*  cf  it 
buffooneries  with  which  I  had  enconntotd  ka  a 
the  morning." 


"  I  have  been  called  in  as  mediator,  or  w<: 
least  twenty  times,  in  violent  quarrels,  sri  >" 
always  contrived  to  settle  the  beanes  *ti* 
compromising  the  honor  of  the  parties.  « '«£* 
them  to  mortal  consequences,  and  Uis  too  kw 
times  in  very  difficult  and  delicate  dramta* 
and  having  to  deal  with  very  hot  tod  k*r 
spirits,— Irishmen,  gamesters,  gmaidfma.o?33; 
and  cornets  of  hone,  and  the  hks.  ft*"' 
course,  in  my  youth,  when  I  lived  is  k:  ^** 
company.  I  have  had  t*  carry  en*fien$e  » 
gentlemen  to  noblemen,  from  captains  to  api^ 
from  lawyers  to  counsellors,  and  oace  fioa  *  ^ 
gyman  to  an  officer  in  the  life-guards;  bstlfc* 
the  latter  by  Car  the  most  difficult, 

The  tihodj  dm!  viUMtblM,' 

the  business  being  about  a  woman :  I  art  »*  * 
that  I  never  saw  a  woman  behave  so  ill,  Kb** 
blooded,  heartless  b— ,  as  shew**,— botwn*^ 
some,  for  all  that.  A  certain  Susan  C  ♦  • «  * 
called.  I  never  saw  her  but  once;  sad  **™\ 
induce  her  but  to  say  two  words,  (wkiA  Ajjj 
degree  compromised  herself,)  and  which*** » , 


the  effect  of  saving  a  priest  or  a  &&*** 
cavalry.  She  would  not  say  them,  •***"* 
N  •  ♦  nor  myself  (the  son  of  Sir  E.  S  ••■  C'J 
friend  to  one  of  the  parties)  could  prmil  aF,0" 
to  say  them,  though  both  of  us  used  to  «*  * 
some  .sort  with  woman-kind.  At  last  I  ""^^Ji 
quiet  the  combatants  without  her  tstiaav*  * 
believe,  to  her  great  disappointment:  **"**. 

damndest  b that  I  ever  saw,  and  1  as"  **„ 

great  many.    Though  my  clergyman  vss  sajr 
lose  either  his  life  or  bis  Uving.be **??5f? 
as  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  awaM  *£*? 
pacified;   but  then  he  was  in  love,  and  ft*" 
martial  passion. 

•  •  •  ♦         •       •    . 

Like  Sylla,  I  have  always  bahW.*^ 
things  depend  upon  fortune,  sod  Bot7*JT, 
ourselves.  I  am  not  aware  cf  aayoBetawgj^ 
action  worthy  of  being  called  good  to  *J*-j 
others,  which  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  p- 
goddess  Fortune.  , 

•  *  *  #  *  kr« 

If  I  were  to  live  over  sgsin,  I  *  ■£!* 
what  I  would  change  in  my  fife,  uidass it  ***• 
-nor  to  have  lived  at  all    AuMswfJ.«*25 
ence,  and  the  rest,  teaches  as  that  &•  V* 
evil  are  pretty  equally  balanced  ia  *»  *fTZ 
and  that  what  is  moat  to  be  desired  i  tf  **  *" 


DBTAOSfiD  THOUGHTS. 
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» 


oat  of  It    What  can  H  give  us  but  yean? 
those  hire  little  of  good  but  their  ending. 


"  The  world  Tints  change  of  politics  or  change 
f  religion  with  a  more  severe  censure  than  a  mere 
ifference  of  opinion  would  appear  to  me  to  deserve, 
tut  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  feeling ; — 
nd  I  think  it  is  that  these  departures  from  the 
arliest  instilled  ideas  of  our  childhood,  and  from 
be  line  of  conduct  chosen  by  us  when  we  first  enter 
lto  public  life,  have  been  seen  to  have  more  mis- 
hieveus  results  for  society,  and  to  prove  more 
weakness  of  mind  than  other  actions,  in  themselves 
lore  immoral." 


Of  the  bust  of  himself  by  Bartollini :— "  The 
ust  does  not  turn  out  a  good  one, — though  it  may 
e  like  for  aught  I  know,  as  it  exactly  resembles  a 
uperannuatea  Jesuit."  Again,  "I  assure  you 
tartollini's  is  dreadful,  though  my  mind  misgives 
le  that  it  is  hideously  like.  If  it  is,  I  cannot  be 
>ng  for  this  world,  for  it  overlooks  seventy." 


"  As  far  as  fame  goes  (that  is  to  say,  living  fame,) 
have  had  my  share,  perhaps— indeed,  certainty— 
tore  than  ray  deserts. 

"  Some  odd  instances  have  occurred,  to  my  own 
xperience,  of  the  wild  and  strange  places  to  which 

name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  impress. 
Vo  years  ago,  (almost  three,  being  in  August  or 
uly,  1819,)  I  received  at  Ravenna  a  letter,  in  Eng- 
leh  verse,  from  Drontheim  in  Norway,  written  by  a 
Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual  compliments,  &c, 
cc.  It  is  still  somewhere  among  my  papers.  In 
he  same  month  I  received  an  invitation  mto  Hot- 
tein  from  a  Mr.  Jacobsen  (I  think)  of  Hamburgh ; 
Iso,  by  the  same  medium,  a  translation  of  Medora's 
ong  in  the  Corsair  by  a  Westphalian  baroness  (not 
Thunderton-Tronck '),  with  some  original  verses 
f  hers,  (very  pretty  and  Klopstock-ish,)  and  a 
arose  translation  annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject 
»f  my  wife ;— as  they  concerned  her  more  than  me, 

sent  them  to  her,  together  with  Mr.  Jacobsen*s 
etter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive  an  invitation 
o  pass  the  eummer  in  Holstein,  while  in  Italy,  from 
teople  I  never  knew.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Venice.  Mr.  Jacobsen  talked  to  me  of  the  «  wild 
OSes  growing  in  the  Holstein  summer.1  Why  then 
lid  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  emigrate  ? 

'*  What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man !  Were  I 
o  present  myself  at  the  door  of  the  house  where 
ay  daughter  now  is,  the  door  would  be  shut  in  my 
ace— unless  (as  is  not  impossible)  I  knocked  down 
he  porter ;  and  if  I  had  gone  in  that  tear  (and 
rerhaps  now)  to  Drontheim,  (the  furthest  town  in 
Norway,)  or  into  Holstein,  I  should  have  been 
eceived  with  open  arms  into  the  mansion  of  stran- 
gers and  foreigners,  attached  to  me  by  no  tie  but  by 
hat  of  mind  and  rumor. 

"As  far  as  fame  goes,  I  have  had  my  share :  it 
ia«  indeed  been  leavened  by  other  human  con" 
mgeucies,  and  this  in  a  greater  decree  than  has 
occurred  to  most  literary  men  of  a  decent  rank  in 
ife ;  but,  on  the  whole!  I  take  it  that  such  equi- 
K>ise  is  the  condition  of  humanity." 


( **  Among  the  various  Journals,  Memoranda,  Dia- 
ics,  &c,  which  I  have  kept  in  the  course  ot  my 
iving,  I  began  one  about  three  months  ago,  and 
carried  it  on  till  I  had  filled  one  paper-book,  (thin- 
ush,)  and  two  sheets  or  so  of  another.  I  then  left 
>ff,  partly  because  I  thought  we  should  have  some 
rasineas  here,  and  I  had  furbished  up  my  arms  and 
Sot  my  apparatus  ready  for  taking  a  turn  with  the 
patriots,  having  my  drawers  full  of  their  proclama- 
tions, oaths,  and  resolutions,  and  my  lower  rooms 


of  their  hidden  weapons,  of  most  calibers,  and 
partly  because  I  had  filled  my  paper-book. 

"  But  the  Neapolitans  have  betrayed  themselves 
and  all  the  world;  and  those  who  would  have  given 
their  blood  for  Italy  can  now  only  give  her  their 
tears. 

"Some  day  or  other,  if  dust  holds  together,  I 
have  been  enough  in  the  secret  (at  least  in  this  part 
of  the  country)  to  cast  perhaps  some  little  light 
upon  the  atrocious  treachery  which  has  repranged 
Italy  into  barbarism :  at  present  I  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  temper.  However,  the  real  Italians 
are  not  to  blame ;  merely  the  scoundrels  at  the  heel 
of  the  boot,  which  the  Hun  now  wears,  and  will 
trample  them  to  ashes  with  for  their  severity.  I 
have  risked  myself  with  the  others  here,  and  how 
far  I  may  or  may  not  be  compromised  is  a  problem 
at  this  moment.  Some  of  them,  like  Craigengelt, 
would  *  tell  all,  and  more  than  all,  to  save  them- 
selves/ But,  come  what  may,  the  cause  was  a 
glorious  one,  though  it  reads  at  present  as  if  the 
Greeks  had  run  away  from  Xerxes.  Happy  the 
few  who  had  only  to  reproach  themselves  with 
believing  that  those  rascals  were  less  '  lascaille' 
than  they  proved  I— Hems  in  Bomagna,  the  efforts 
were  necessarily  limited  to  preparations  and  good 
intentions,  until  the  Germans  were  fairly  engaged 
in  equal  warfare— as  we  are  upon  their  very  fron- 
tiers, without  a  single  fort  or  hill  nearer  than  San 
Marino.  Whether  rhell  will  be  paved  with '  those 
'  good  intentions/  I  know  not ;  but  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  good  store  of  Neapolitans  to  walk  upon 
the  pavement,  whatever  may  be  its  composition. 
Slabs  of  lava  from  their  mountain,  with  the  bodies 
of  their  own  damned  souls  for  cement,  would  be  the 
finest  causeway  for  Satan's  *  Corso.' " 

MPin,NoM«b«S,tBn. 

" '  There  is  a  strange  coincidence  sometimes  in 
the  little  things  of  this  world,  Sancho,'  says  Sterne 
in  a  letter,  (if  I  mistake  not,)  and  so  I  have  often 
found  it. 

"  In  page  [1012,1  of  this  collection,  I  had  alluded 
to  my  friend  Lord  Clare  in  terms  such  as  my  feel 
ings  suggested.  About  a  week  or  two  afterward,  I 
met  him  on  the  road  between  Imola  and  Bologna, 
after  not  having  met  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He 
was  abroad  in  1814,  and  came  home  just  as  I  set  out 
in  1816. 

'  This  meeting  annihilated  for  a  moment  all  the 
years  between  the  present  time  and  the  days  of  - 
Harrow.  It  was  a  new  and  inexplicable  feeling, 
like  rising  from  the  grave  to  me.  Clare  too  was 
much  agitated—more  in  appearance  than  was  my- 
self ;  for  I  could  feel  his  heart  beat  to  his  fingers' 
erids,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  pulse  of  my  own 
which  made  me  think  so.  He  told  me  that  I  should 
find  a  note  from  him  left  at  Bologna.  Idid.  We 
were  obliged  to  part  for  our  different  journeys,  he 
for  Rome,  I  /or  risa,  but  with  the  promise  to  meet 
again  in  spring.  We  were  but  five  minutes  together, 
and  on  the  public  road ;  but  I  hardly  recollect  am 
hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be  weighed  against 
them.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  coming  on,  and 
had  left  his  letter  for  me  at  Bologna,  because  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  travelling  could  not  wait 
longer. 

44  Of  all  I  have  ever  known,  he  has  always  been 
the  least  altered  in  every  thing  from  the  excellent 
qualities  and  kind  affections  which  attached  me  to 
hhn  so  strongly  at  school.  I  should  hardly  have 
thought  it  possible  for  society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is 
called)  to  leave  a  being  with  so  little  of  the  leaven 
of  bad  passions. 

"  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  experience  only, 
but  from  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  him  from  others, 
during  absence  and  distance. 

•  •  e>  •  •  • 

"I  revisited  the  Florence  Gallery,  &c.  My 
former  impressions  wen  confirmed ;  but  they  won 
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too  many  visiters  there  to  allow  one  to  feel  any 
thing  properly.  When  we  were  (about  thirty  or 
forty)  all  stuffed  into  the  cabinet  of  gems  and 
knick-knackeries,  in  a  corner  of  one  or  the  gal- 
leries, I  told  Rogers  that  it  *  felt  like  being  in  the 
watchhouse/  I  left  him  to  make  his  obeisances  to 
tome  of  his  acquaintances,  and  strolled  on  alone — 
the  only  four  minutes  I  could  snatch  of  any  feeling 
for  the  works  around  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  apply 
this  to  a  tOte  a  tdte  scrutiny  with  Rogers,  who  has 
an  excellent  taste,  and  deep  feeling  for  the  arts, 
(indeed  much  more  of  both  than  I  can  possess,  for 
of  the  former  I  hare  not  much,)  but  to  the 
crowd  of  jostling  starers  and  travelling  talkers 
around  me. 

"  I  heard  one  bold  Briton  declare  to  the  woman 
on  his  arm,  looking  at  the  Venus  of  Titian,  *  Well, 
now,  this  is  really  very  fine  indeed/— an  obeerva- 
tion  which,  like  that  of  the  landlord  in  Joseph 
Andrews  on  *  the  certainty  of  death/  was  (as  tne 
landlord's  wife  observed)  •  extremely  true/ 

"In  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not  omit  Goldsmith's 
prescription  for  a  connoisseur,  vis.,  '  that  the  pic- 
tures would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  Lad 
taken  more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro 
Perugino/ 

•  ••••• 

"  People  have  wondered  at  the  melancholy  which 
runs  through  niy  writings.  Others  have  wondered 
at  my  personal  gayety.  But  I  recollect  once,  after 
an  hour  in  which  I  had  been  sincerely  and  particu- 
larly gay  and  rather  brilliant,  in  company,  my  wife 
replying  to  me,  when  I  said,  (upon  her  remarking 
mv  high  spirits,)  'And  yet,  Bell,  I  have  been 
called  and  miscalled  melancholy— you  must  have 
seen  how  falsely,  frequently  ? '  '  No,  Byron/  she 
answered,  *  it  is  not  so :  at  heart,  you  are  the  most 
melancholy  of  mankind ;  and  often  when  apparently 
gayest/ 

•  ••••• 

"  A  young  American*  named  Coolidge,  called  on 
me  not  many  months  ago.  He  was  intelligent, 
very  handsome,  and  not  more  than  twenty  years 
old,  according  to  appearances;  a  little  romantic, 
but  that  sits  well  upon  youth,  and  mighty  fond  of 
poesy,  as  may  be  suspected  from  his  approaching 
me  in  my  cavern.  He  brought  me  a  message  from 
an  old  servant  of  my  family,  (Joe  Murray,)  and 
told  me  that  As  (Mr.  Coolidge)  had  obtained  a  copy 
of  my  bust  from  Thorwaldsen  at  Rome,  to  send  to 
America.  I  confess  I  was  more  flattered  by  this 
young  enthusiasm  of  a  solitary  transatlantic  travel- 
ler, than  if  they  had  decreed  me  a  statue  in  the 
Paris  Pantheon,  (I  have  seen  emperors  and  dem- 
agogues cast  down  from  their  pedestals  even  in 
my  own  time,  and  Grattan's  name  rased  from  the 
street,  called  after  him  in  Dublin ;)  I  say  that  I 
was  more  flattered  by  it,  because  it  was  single,  un- 
votiticcU,  and  was  without  motive  or  ostentation, — 
the  pure  and  warm  feeling  of  a  boy  for  the  poet  he 
admired.  It  must  have  been  expensive,  though ; — 
/  would  not  pay  the  price  of  a  Thorwaldsen  bust 
for  any  human  head  and  shoulders,  except  Napo- 
leon's, or  my  children's,  or  some  *  absurd  woman- 
hind's,  as  Monkbarns  calls  them— or  my  sister's. 
If  asked  why,  then,  I  sat  for  my  own  ? — Answer, 
that  it  was  at  the  particular  request  of  J.  C.  Hob- 
house,  Esq.,  and  for  no  one  else.  A  picture  is  a 
different  matter ;— every  body  sits  for  their  picture ; 
but  a  bust  looks  like  putting  up  pretensions  to 
permanency,  and  smacks  something  of  a  hankering 
for  public  fame  rather  than  private  remembrance. 

"  Whenever  an  American  requests  to  see  me, 
(which  is  not  unfrequently,)  I  comply,  firstly,  be- 
cause I  respect  a  people  who  acquired!  their  freedom 
by  their  firmness  without  excess;  and,  secondly, 
because  these  transatlantic  visits,  '  few  and  far  be- 
tween/ make  me  feel  as  if  talking  with  posterity 
*— — ,  the  other  side  of  the  8tyx.    In  a  century  or 


two  the  new  English  and  Spanish  Ansatite  »a 
be  masters  of  the  old  countries,  in  all  profafaify 
as  Greece  and  Europe  overcame  their  motto  Asi 
in  the  older  or*  earlier  ages,  as  they  are  caUet 

•  •  e^        •         •        • 
After  saying,  in  reference  to  his  own  cte  t( 

Venice  as  a  place  of  residence,  "I  rementes 
General  Ludlow's  domal  description,  «0mM»}a 
forti  patria/  and  sat  down  free  in  a  country  wiid 
had  been  one  of  slavery  for  centuries,"  he  rife 
"  But  there  is  no  freedom,  even  for  msifen,  u  at 
midst  of  slaves.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to «  te 
thing.  I  sometimes  wish  that  1  was  the  ona  « 
Africa,  to  do  at  once  what  WHberforce  viQ  ^s 
time,  vix.,  sweep  slavery  from  her  deserts,  ttiW 
on  upon  the  first  dance  of  their  freedom. 

"  As  to  political  slavery,  so  general,  it  ii  nan 
own  fault:  if  they  wiU  be  slaves,  let  them!  Yeti 
is  but  '  a  word  and  a  blow/  See  how  Kafka*  k 
raerly,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  America,  Smtw- 
land,  freed  themselves !  There  is  no  oae  asas* 
of  a  long  contest  in  which  men  did  not  tries!* 
over  systems.  If  Tyranny  misses  her/rt  spa* 
she  is  cowardly  as  the  tiger,  and  retires  to  be  hoiW. 

•  •  «  •         ♦        • 

"  Going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi  (Cartri)  It 
1809, 1  saw  a  flight  of  twelve  eagles  (H.  nnM 
were  vultures — at  least,  in  cenversati0*)  ml 
seized  the  omen.  On  the  dav  before,  I  cooks* 
the  lines  to  Parnassus,  (in  Chide  Harold,) aid.* 
beholding  the  birds,  had  a  hope  that  Apollo  id 
accepted  my  homage.  I  have  at  least  had  thewai 
and  fame  of  a  poet  during  the  poetical  part  of  Be, 
(from  twenty  to  thirty ;)— whether  it  «B  W  « 
another  matter. 

•  •  *  •  t        ^ 

"  In  the  year  1814,  as  Moore  and  I  we*  pas* 
dine  with  Lord  Grey  in  Portman  square,  I  F-« 
out  a  •  Java  Gazette/  (which  Murray  had  seat  » 
me,)  in  which  there  was  a  controversy  on  o«  * 
spective  merits  as  poets.  It  was  amusing  ««■» 
that  we  should  be  proceeding  peaceably  to  the  s^ 
table,  while  they  were  squabbling  about  as  o  ^ 
Indian  seas,  (to  be  Bure,  the  paper  was  <UW  sx 
months  before,)  and  filling  columns  with  bw» 
criticism.    But  this  is  fame,  I  presume.* 

"  One  of  my  notions  different  from  those  <* t  or 
contemporaries  is,  that  the  present  is  »t  *  -*r 
age  of  English  poetry.  There  sre  mow  p** '  *r 
distant)  than  ever  there  were,  and  pwf*27; 
less  poetry.  This  thesis  1  have  laaintu** *J 
some  years,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  meetrth  »»* 
favor  from  my  brethren  of  the  shelf.  £«■  »«£ 
shakes  his  head,  and  firmly  believes  that  th«  a  » 
grand  age  of  British  poesy.  t 

"  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  appears  to  * 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  »tt»JJ*J 
moment  to  the  action  of  mind :  it  it » p«I*r* 
activity.  I  used  to  doubt  of  it,  hot  r»**f,Tt 
taught  me  better.  It  acta  also  so  very  ud4**~> 
of  body— in  dreams,  for  instance ;— incoherent  1?  m 
madly,  I  grant  you,  but  still  it  is  mind,  art  "fj 
more  mind  than  when  we  are  awake.  2»o*  t» 


this  should  not  act  senonitWy,  as  wdl  « J°°S 
who  can  pronounce?  The  stoics,  Bpwtftu* 
Marcus  Aurelius,  call  the  present  ■totc.1^f 
which  drags  a  carcass/— a  heavy  chain  to  *  «■* 
but  all  chains  being  material  may  be  &**£ 
How  far  our  future  l&e  will  be  in* wow*A  or,  *** 


eii«te»* 


lCmiDdtf^ 


how  far  it  will  at  all  resemble  our 
is  another  question;  but  that  tl 
seems  as  probable  as  that  the  body  ww* » ;  ' 
course,  I  here  venture  upon  the  question  «"£ 
recurring  to  revelation,  which,  however, »  *\.  ( 
as  rational  a  solution  of  it  as  any  0tter:J*J TJl-rf 
resurrection  seems  strange  and  even  »nnIV^t 
for  purposes  of  punishment;  and  all  P*0**^ 
which  is  to  revenge  rather  than  €onxt** 
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vhat  monJ  or  warning  purpose  can  eternal  tortures 
tnswer  }  Human  passions  nave  probably  disfigured 
iae  divine  doctrines  here :— but  the  whole  thing  is 
nscrutable." 


"  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  not  to  reason,  but  to  be- 
iene.  You  might  as  well  tell  a  man  not  to  wake. 
>ut  sleep.  Ana  then  to  bully  with  torments,  ana 
tU  that !  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  menace 
if  hell  makes  as  many  devils  as  the  severe  penal 
;odes  of  inhuman  humanity  make  villains." 


••  Man  is  born  passionate  of  body,  but  with  an 
nnate  though  secret  tendency  to  the  love  of  good 
q  his  mainspring  of  mind.  But,  God  help  us  all ! 
t  is  at  present  a  sad  jar  of  atoms." 


'*  Matter  is  eternal,  always  changing,  but  repro- 
lnced,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend  eternity, 
sternal;  and  why  not  mind?  Why  should  not  the 
nind  act  with  and  upon  the  universe,  as  portions  of 
t  act  upon  andwjtn  the  congregated  oust  called 
nankind?  See  how  one  man  acts  upon  himself 
ind  others,  or  upon  multitudes !  The  same  agency, 
n  a  higher  and  purer  degree,  may  act  upon  the 
i tars,  &c,  ad  infinitum." 


"I  have  often  been  inclined  to  materialism  in 
philosophy,  but  could  never  bear  its  introduction 
nto  Christianity,  which  appears  to  me  essentially 
bunded  upon  the  soul.  For  this  reason,  Priestley's 
Christian  Materialism  always  struck  me  as  deadly. 
Believe  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  if  you  will, 
>ut  not  without  a  soul  The  deuce  is  in  it,  if,  after 
laving  had  a  soul  (as  surely  the  mind,  or  whatever 
,-ou  call  it  is)  in  this  world,  we  must  part  with  it  in 
he  next,  even  for  an  immortal  materiality !  I  own 
ny  partiality  for  spirit.** 


"I  am  always  most  religious  upon  a  sunshiny 
Lay,  as  if  there  was  some  association  between  an 
nternal  approach  to  greater  light  and  purity,  and 
he  kindler  of  this  dark  lantern  of  our  external 
•xistence." 


"The  night  is  also  a  religious  concern,  and 
ven  more  so  when  I  viewed  the  moon  and  stars 
hrough  Herschell's  telescope,  and  saw  that  they 
rere  worlds." 


"  If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you  could 
rove  the  world  many  thousand  years  older  than 
he  Mosaic  chronology,  or  if  you  could  get  rid  of 
.dam  and  Eve,  and  the  apple,  and  serpent,  still, 
hat  is  to  be  put  up  in  their  stead  ?  or  how  is  the 
ifficulty  removed  ?  Things  must  have  had  a  be- 
inning,  and  what  matters  it  when  or  howt*' 


"  I  sometimes  think  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of 
ome  higher  material  being  wrecked  in  a  former 
rorld,  and  degenerated  in  the  hardship  and  strug- 
le  through  cnaos  Into  conformity,  or  something 
ike  it,— as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c, 
aferior  in  the  present  state,  as  the  elements  be- 
ome  more  inexorable.  But  even  then  this  higher 
ire- Adamite  supposititious  creation  must  have  had 
a  origin  and  a-  Creator,— fox  a  creation  is  -a  more 


natural  imagination  then  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms:  all  things  remount  to  a  fountain,  though 
they  may  flow  to  an  ocean.'* 


"  Plutarch  says,  in  his  Life  of  Lyssnder,  tha 
Aristotle  observes  '  that  in  general  great  geniusei 
are  of  a  melancholy  turn,  and  instances  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Hercules,  (or  Heraclitus,)  as  examples ; 
and  Lysander,  though  not  while  young,  yet  as  in* 
clined  to  it  when  approaching  towards  age.'  Whe- 
ther I  am  a  genius  or  not,  I  have  been  called  such 
by  my  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  and  in  more 
countries  and  languages  than  one,  and  also  within 
a  no  very  long  period  of  existence.  Of  my  genius 
I  can  say  nothing,  but  of  mv  melancholy,  that  it 
is  ' increasing  ana  ought  to  Se  diminishing/  But 
how? 

"  I  take  it  that  most  men  are  so  at  bottom,  but 
that  it  is  only  remarked  in  the  remarkable.  The 
Duchesse  de  Broglio,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine 
on  the  errors  of  clever  people,  said  that  *  they  were 
not  worse  than  others,  only,  being  more  in  view, 
more  noted,  especially  in  all  that  could  reduce  them 
to  the  rest,  or  raise  tne  rest  to  them.1  In  1816  this 
was. 

"  In  fact,  (I  suppose  that)  if  the  follies  of  fools 
were  all  set  down  like  those  of  the  wise,  the  wise 
(who  seem  at  present  only  a  better  sort  of  fools) 
would  appear  almost  intelligent.*' 


"  It  is  singular  how  soon  we  lose  the  impression 
of  what  ceases  to  be  constantly  before  us :  a  year 
impairs;  a  lustre  obliterates.  There  is  little  dis- 
tinct left  without  an  effort  of  memory.  Then,  in- 
deed, the  lights  are  rekindled  for  a  moment ;  but 
who  can  be  sure  that  imagination  is  not  the  torch- 
bearer  ?  Let  any  man  try  at  the  end  of  too  years  to 
bring  before  him  the  features,  or  the  mind,  or  the 
sayings,  or  the  habits  of  his  best  friend,  or  his  great- 
est man,  (I  mean  his  favorite,  his  Bonaparte,  his 
this,  that,  or  t'other,)  and  he  will  be  surprised  at 
the  extreme  confusion  of  his  ideas.  I  speak  confi- 
dently on  this  point,  having  always  passed  for  one 
who  had  a  good,  ay,  an  excellent  memory.  I  ex- 
cept, indeed,  our  recollection  of  womankind ;  there 
is  no  forgetting  them  (and  be  d— d  to  them)  any 
more  than  any  other  remarkable  era,  such  as  '  the 
revolution,'  or  'the  plague,'  or  'the  invasion,'  or 
4  the  comet,'  or  '  the  war,'  of  such  and  such  an 
epoch,— being  the  favorite  dates  of  mankind,  who 
have  so  many  blessings  in  their  lot,  that  they  never 
make  their  calendars  from  them,  being  too  common. 
For  instance,  you  see,  'the  great  drought,*  'the 
Thames  frozen  over/  '  the  seven  years'  war  broke 
out,'  the  '  English,  or  French,  or  Spanish  resolu- 
tion commenced,'  'the  Lisbon  earthquake,*  'the 
Lima  earthquake,'  'the  earthquake  of  Calabria,' 
'  the  plague  of  London,'  ditto  '  of  Constantinople,' 
'  the  sweating  sickness,'  •  the  yellow  fever  of  Phila- 
delphia,' &c,  &c„  &c. ;  but  you  don't  see  'the 
abundant  harvest,'  'the  fine  summer/  'the  long 
peace,'  'the  wealthy  speculation/  *the  reckless 
voyage,'  recorded  so  emphatically!  By-the-way, 
there  has  been  a  thirty  years*  war  and  a  seventy 
years*  war;  was  there  ever  a  seventy  or  a  thirty 
years*  peace  t  or  was  there  ever  a  day's  universal 
peace  ?  except  perhaps  in  China,  where  they  have 
found  out  tne  miserable  happiness  of  a  stationary 
and  unwarlike  mediocrity.  And  is  all  this  because 
nature  is  niggard  or  savage,  or  mankind  ungrateful  ? 
Let  philosophers  decide.    I  am  none/' 


"  In  general  I  do  not  draw  well  with  the  literary 
men;  not  that  I  dislike  them— but  I  never  know 
what  to  say  to  them  after  I  have  praised  their  last 
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publication.  Then  are  wwil  exceptions,  to  be 
rat,  but  then  they  hare  either  been  mem  of  the 
world,  such  as  Seott  and  Moore,  &c. ;  or  visionaries 
out  of  it,  such  as  Shelley,  Ac :  bat  your  literary 
every-day  nun  and  I  never  went  well  in  company, 
especially  jour  foreigner,  whom  I  never  eould  abide ; 
except  Giordani,  and— -end — and — (I  really  can't 
name  any  other)-— I  don't  remember  a  man  among 
them  whom  I  ever  wished  to  tee  twice,  except  per- 
haps Menophanti,  who  ii  a  monster  of  languages, 
the  Briarius  of  parts  of  speech,  a  walking  Poylglott, 
and  more,  who  ought  to  nave  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  interpreter.  He 
is  indeed  a  marvel— unassuming  also.  I  tried  him 
in  all  the  tongues  of  which  I  knew  a  single  oath, 
(or  adjuration  to  the  gods  against  postboys,  sav- 
ages, Tartars,  boatmen,  sailors,  pilots,  gondoliers, 
muleteers,  camelHlrivers,  Vetturini,  postmasters, 
posthorses,  posthouses,  post  every  thing,)  and, 
egad !  he  astounded  me— even  to  my  English." 


aid 


" '  No  man  would  live  his  life  over  again,'  is  an 
i  and  true  saying  which  all  can  resolve  for  them- 


selves.   At  the  same  time,  there  ste  i ,  _ 

ments  in  most  men's  lives  which  tacy  vestt  In? 
over  the  rest  of  life  to  regain  r  Eke  sty  fe  * 
live  at  all  ?  because  Hope  recurs  ts  Memory,  beta 
false ;  but— but— but — but  and  tins  but  sags  rc  ti 
—what  ?  I  do  not  know:  and  who  does  ?  fie  tn 
died o' Wednesday?" 


«  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  been  «su«e*fn]aifi 
his  battles'— but  wAai  battles?  Name  tbes!  H 
you  mention  Cajsar,  or  Hannibal,  or  NapeUm  rsi 
at  once  rush  upon  Pharsalia,  Muuda,  Aksa.  Cn 
nse,  Thrasymene,  Trebia,  Lodi,  Marengo,  Jsa. 
Austerliti,  Friedland,  Wagram,  Moskva:  ba  sj 
less  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  victories  of  ABa»: 
though  they  may  be  named  too,  though  not  k  m** 
ily  as  the  Leuctra  and  Mantine  of  EpanneM 
the  Marathon  of  Miltiades,  the  Sslsmii  of  TksJ- 
tocles,  and  the  Thermopylae  of  Leoaidas.  T4 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whette  Am 
be  a  name  of  antiquity  which  conies  down  via  aa 
a  general  charm  as  that  of  Akibisdes.  Wkj?  I 
cannot  answer.    Who  can  ?  " 


REVIEW  OP  WORDSWORTH'S  POEMS. 

TWO  VOLS.,  1807  * 
[From  "Mohthly  Lm&aBT  Bbobbations,"  *oh  Atjovst,  1807.] 


Thu  volumes  before  us  are  by  the  author  of  Lyri- 
cal Ballads,  a  collection  which  has  not  undeservedly 
met  with  a  considerable  share  of  public  applause. 
The  characteristics  of  Mr.  W.'s  muse  are  simple 
and  flowing,  though  occasionally  inharmonious 
verse,  strong,  and  sometimes  irresistible  appeals 
to  the  feelings,  with  unexceptionable  sentiments. 
Though  the  present  work  may  not  equal  his  former 
efforts,  many  of  the  poems  possess  a  native  ele- 
gance, natural  and  unaffected,  totally  devoid  of 
the  tinsel  embellishments  and  abstract  hyperboles 
of  several  contemporary  sonneteers.  The  last  son- 
net in  the  first  volume,  p.  162,  is  perhaps  the  best, 
without  any  novelty  in  the  sentiments,  which  we 
hope  are  common  to  every  Briton  at  the  present 
crisis ;  the  force  and  expression  is  that  of  a  genuine 
poet,  feeling  as  he  writes : — 

"Another  yowl  naettMr  doadlf  bbv  I 
Another  mighty  oapbo  wwliww  I 
And  wn  aw  h*.  or  nh»Bb»  «■%■■>"■ 
TtolMttfaatdmatortrafffewfcbttefe*. 
TU  wall  l-fram  tiun  d  ay  ft* 
Tint  In  oanahw  m  atfery  i 


That  by  on?  own 
That  we  mint  atoml  unpropM,  or  ba  laid  I 
Odontoid  t  whom  each  Ii eeUata  dot  net  < 
We  ahefl  tank,  H  **y  who  mJa  thai  had 


•  I  have  ban  a  rerlewer.  In  WW,  hi  a  SUgadM  called  * 
Uenry  Reorealfana,"  I  reviewed  WontavwAt  OMh  of  Sntf  dai 
Men*  My  Review  I  nod  « 
kUtrpajtoflSU. 


Ba  bmb  whs  bold  ni  ummj  bhanfafian*, 
Wlae,  upright,  enSnan,  not  a  veaal  barf, 
Who  tie  to  jodge  of  danger  whkh  Say  *■* 
And  honor  which  they  do  not  oodeiowd." 

The  song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  &»*•*[ 
Seven  Sisters,  the  Affliction  of  Msnsitt -"-"•" 

,  nossess  all  the  beauties,  aadft»«»f  J 

fects,  of  this  writer:  the  following  Ua*  **  9 
last  are  in  his  first  style : — 

«  Ah  I  Bttle  dock  Sjo  yeonf  one  cbanfl 
When  fnfl  of  pky  ud  chOdhh  can*, 
Whnt  power  both  oW  ok  wnonSMW*. 
BmH  by  Mi  motor  wwira : 
Ho  knows  h  not,  he  cunrt  goon » 
T«na  to  •  mother  bring  dfctron, 
But  do  not  oahe  oar  tore  the  km." 

The  pieces  least  worthy  of  the  anther  sir *JJ 
entitled  "Moods  of  my  own  Mind."  ?•«*?* 
wish  these  "Moods"  had  been  lea  ^T^ 
not  permitted  to  occupy  a  place  ■•*1w31Jjfc 
only  make  their  deformity  more  ob*jj*[JijJ^  £ 


W. 


to  pl< 


it  is  by  ' 


er .    ccuonj    w    jueaura,   it   0   vj  tike  noil 

mind  to  the  most  common-place  Jdesi,  •*  «■■  y 
time  clothing  them  in  language  net  **r*j 
puerile.  What  will  any  reader  or  ■f*'*J!L 
the  nursery,  say  to  such  Mmby-psmw*  ^ 
written  at  the  Foot  of  Brother's  BrHg«- 
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Tit  okb*  and  nmiag— ;, 
In  it  vnab  wkh  t*e  etisofea)  j 
TtocattbaaifiaalBf, 
Thai*  heada  nam  laaanjb 
Thaw —a  fa^y  ftednf  fflai  ane.  • 


11  The  plough-boy  ii  whooping  anon,  mm,"  &&, 
EC,  is  in  the  same  exquisite  measure.  This  ap- 
lears  to  us  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imitation 
>f  such  minstrelsy  as  soothed  our  cries  in  the  era- 
He,  with  the  shrill  ditty  of  j 


"Beydidlddje, 

TlMcMujddMfliMbt 

Tt»  eov  JanpM  over  the  noon, 

The  Bttfe  dof  UofVd  to  m«  uch  •port. 

And  the  da*  iu  away  wab  the  eaoon.w 

On  the  whole,  however*  with  the  exception  of  the 
above,  and  other  innocbxt  odes  of  the  same  cast, 
we  think  these  volumes  display  a  genius  worthy  of 
higher  pursuits,  and  regret  that  Mr.  W.  confines 
his  muse  to  such  trifling  subjects.  We  trust  his 
motto  will  be  in  future,  "  Paulo  majora  canamus." 
Many,  with  inferior  abilities,  have  acquired  a  loftier 
seat  on  Parnassus,  merely  by  attempting  strains  ia 
which  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  more  quakfiea  to  excel 


REVIEW  OF  GELL'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ITHACA, 
AND  ITINERARY  OF  GREECE. 

fFnoM  the  "Monthly  Karaw,"  por  August,  1811.] 


That  laudable  curiosity  concerning  the  remains 
f  classical  antiquity  which  has  of  late  years  in- 
reaped  among  our  countrymen,  is  in  no  traveller  or 
ithor  more  conspicuous  than  m  Mr.  Gell.  What- 
rer  difference  of  opinion  may  yet  exist  with  regard 
>  the  success  of  the  several  disputants  in  the  fa- 
ions  Trojan  controversy,*  or,  Indeed,  relating  to 
le  present  author's  merits  as  an  inspector  of  the 
road,  it  must  universally  be  acknowledged  that 
ly  work,  which  more  forcibly  impresses  on  our 
paginations  the  scenes  of  heroic  action,  and  the 
lbjects  of  immortal  song,  possesses  claims  on  the 
ttention  of  every  scholar. 

Of  the  two  works  which  now  demand  our  report, 
e  conceive  the  former  to  be  by  far  the  most  intcr- 
tting  to  the  reader,  as  the  latter  is  indisputably 
te  roost  serviceable  to  the  traveller.  Excepting, 
deed,  the  running  commentary  which  it  contains 
l  a  number  of  extracts  from  Pausanias  and  Strabo, 
is,  as  the  title  imports,  a  mere  itinerary  of  Greece, 

rather  of  Argolis  only,  in  its  present  circumstan- 
a.  This  being  the  case,  surely  it  would  have  an* 
rered  every  purpose  of  utility  much  better  by  being 
inted  as  a  pocket  road-book  of  that  part  of  the 
orea ;  for  a  quarto  is  a  very  unmanageable  travel- 
ler, companion.  The  mapsf  and  drawings,  we 
all  be  told,  would  not  permit  such  an  arrange- 
ent :  but  as  to  the  drawings,  they  are  not  in  gen- 
al  to  be  admired  as  specimens  of  the  art;  and 
veral  of  them,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  eye- 
tnesses  of  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  do  not 
rapenesvte  for  their  mediocrity  in  point  of  execn- 
»n,  by  any  extraordinary  fidelity  of  representation, 
then,  indeed,  are  more  faithful,  according  to  our 


W»  kav»  fc  from  is*  tat 


of  the  An* 


informants.  The  true  reason,  however,  fox  this 
costly  mode  of  publication  is  in  course  to  be  found 
in  a  desire  of  gratifying  the  public  passion  for  large 
margins,  and  all  the  luxury  of  typography ;  and  we 
have  before  expressed  our  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Gell's  aristocratical  mode  of  communicating  a  spe- 
cies of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  accessible  to  a 
much  greater  portion  of  classical  students  than  can 
at  present  acquire  it  by  his  means : — but,  as  such 
expostulations  are  generally  useless,  we  shall  be 
thankful  for  what  we  can  obtain,  and  that  in  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Oell  has  chosen  to  present  it. 
The  former  of  these  volumes,  we  have  observed, 
is  the  most  attractive  in  the  closet.  It  comprehends 
a  very  full  survey  of  the  far-famed  island  which  the 
hero  of  the  Odyssey  has  immortalised ;  for  we  really 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  author  has  established 
the  identity  of  the  modern  Tkeaki  with  the  Ithaca 
of  Homer.  At  all  events,  if  it  be  an  illusion,  it  is 
a  very  agreeable  deception,  and  is  effected  by  an 
ingenious  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  Homer 
that  are  supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  scene* 
which  our  traveller  has  visited.  We  shall  extract 
some  of  these  adaptations  of  the  ancient  picture  to 
the  modern  scene,  marking  the  points  of  resem- 
blance which  appear  to  be  strained  and  forced,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  more  easy  and  natural :  but 
we  must  first  insert  some  preliminary  matter  from 
the  opening  chapter.  The  following  passage  con- 
veys a  sort  of  general  sketch  of  the  book,  which 
may  give  our  readers  a  tolerably  adequate  notion  of 
its  contents  .— 


MTnepfaaeat*n«fc  may  adrfaee,  by  •  aimple  • 
hkod,  toiocfctaoeM  In  hi  feofiapby,  b  fct  natural  pr  ductkoe,  end  metal 
ataie,  bdbn  wmoUBad.  Some  will  be  dined?  pointed  eat;  tbt  becy  «r 
Iv^eoaSroftenMkriBftrtosn^lqt^iaUMBBf  attain;  the  mind  fcmftkr 
wwAtbeimafMyrf  UaOtlyoBty  wfU  rewgnte  with  aasefcetfan  dm  eeenea 
dmantaa ;  and  tab  volume  k  offend  to  the  public,  not  errirdj  wfcboot 
hops  of  rindkatlnf  tev  pom  of  Hcmtr  from  the  ebeptidam  or  thorn  critic* 
who  tmafme  that  the  Ocfmj  la  a  man  poetical  eompoakion,  uneupportod 

by  fcmtery,  and  am ■■mil  artm  «he  waJMaaof  any  p«ticabTalUMtk*v. 

t^toU»eoa*pai<aMc/paittaaovaxi4lofvaa 

of  Homer,  «a  ought  net  to  expect  eofodrtenee  la  aanet* 

}  yet  M  Maw  only  by  feme  that  tkt  kingdom  of  Ul/oeea  or  aap 
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ether,  can  be  Hemmed,  as,  V  own  sa  idea  bt  eiimksed,  •wry  esseO  and 
rscfcy  Mml  In  the  Ionian  tea,  contakimr  •  goad  pan,  might,  wkh  enwal 
|swaeUIky,  mmim  the  appcUaoon  of  Ithaca. 

M  The  Venetian  geographers  have  in  •  great  degaee  ■miliB— tiiil  to  taJae 
•mm*  doubta  which  have  exieted  on  the  Identity  of  the  modem  with  the 
ancieni  Ithaen,  by  giving,  in  their  ebam,  the  name  of  Val  di 
bland.  That  name  is,  however,  totally  unknown  in  the  country/where  the 
We  b  invsmUy  called  Ithaca  by  the  upper  rente,  and  Theaki  by  the  vulgar. 
TV  Vensriane  hare  ftjonDr  corrupted  oV  name  of  ahnoet  •my  phage  in 
Gnwer;  jet,  >•  the  natieea  of  Enacsss  or  Naupeeue  nmr  baud  of  Lepamo, 
thoae  of  ZM.vnthos  of  Zante,  or  the  Atheniane  of  Betfiaea,  k  weujd  be  aa 
onUir  to  rob  Ithaca  of  ks  name,  on  each  authority,  a*  k  wooJd  be  to 
J»t  no  iuch  khnd  existed,  because  no  tolerable  representation  of  ka  form 
Can  \r  found  in  the  Veurtian 

"  The  rare  mrdala  of  the  Wand,  of  which  three  are  represented  in  the 
•fe1"!"!*.  "♦f**  •*  Mtdoeed  aa  a  proof  that  the  name  of  Ithaca  vu  not  Joel 
d.trW.)f  u>  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  have  the  head  of  Uryaeae, 
recojmbrd  by  the  piletim,  or  pointed  cap,  while  the  reverse  of  one  presents 
the  «y..rr  ofajeock,  the  emblem  of  hie  vigiknee,  with  the  legend  T8AKHN 
A  trw  of  theae  madata  are  prrarrred  iu  the  calinrta  of  the 
a!»>,  with  the  cock,  bund  in  the  island,  ie  m  the  pnaecneJuit  of  Signer  Zavo, 
of  Bjihi.  The  uppermost  com  ie  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hunter ;  the  eecond 
b  cn|>.1  from  Newman,  and  the  third  ie  the  property  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Eeq. 

"  Srvrral  inscriptions,  which  will  be  hereafter  produced,  will  tend  to  the 
ccnAmuufcKi  of  the  idea  that  Ithaca  waa  inhabited  about  the  time  when  the 
Roman*  were  maatera  of  Greece ;  yet  uVre  la  every  reaaoo  to  believe  that 
few,  if  any  or  the  prvsent  proprieton  of  the  eoil  are  descended  from  ancestors 
whs  had  kmg  resided  aucceoaivaJy  In  the  ieUim.  Even  thoae  who  lived,  at 
fee  time  of  Ulysses,  in  Ithaca,  eeem  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  emigrating 
to  Argos,  and  no  chfef  remained,  after  the  eecond  kt  descent  from  that  hero, 
worthy  of  bring  recorded  in  biatory.  It  appeara  that  the  kie  haa  bean  twice 
cokmaed  from  Cephalonia  in  modern  timet,  and  I  was  informed  that  a  grant 
bad  tren  made  by  the  YenetUns,  entitling  each  sealer  m  Ithaca  to 
kndsshbdi  


Mr.  Gell  then  proceeds  to  invalidate  the  authori- 
ty of  previous  writers  on  the  subject  of  Ithaca.  Sir 
George  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Ie  Chevalier  fall  under  his 
severe  animadversion;  and,  indeed,  according  to 
his  account,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  visited 
the  island,  and  the  description  of  the  latter  is  "  ab- 
solutely too  absurd  for  refutation."  In  another 
place,  he  speaks  of  M.  Ie  C.  "  disgracing  a  work 
of  such  merit  by  the  introduction  of  such  fabrica- 
tions ;  "  again,  of  inaccuracy  of  the  author's  maps ; 
and,  lastly,  of  his  inserting  an  island  at  the  south- 
ern entry  of  the  Channel  between  Cephalonia  and 
Ithaca,  which  has  no  existence.  This  observation 
very  nearly  approaches  to  the  use  of  that  mono- 
syllable which  Gibbon,*  without  expressing  it,  so 
adroitly  applied  to  some  assertion  of  his  antagonist, 
Mr.  Davies.  In  truth,  our  traveller's  words  are 
rather  bitter  towards  his  brother  tourist:  but  we 
must  conclude  that  their  justice  warrants  their  se- 
verity. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  describes  his 
landing  in  Ithaca,  and  arrival  at  the  rock  Korax 
and  the  fountain  Arethusa,  as  he  designates  it  with 
sufficient  positiveness. — This  rock,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Korax,  or  Koraka  Petra,  he  contends 
to  be  the  same  with  that  which  Homer  mentions  as 
contiguous  to  the  habitation  of  Eumocus,  the  faith- 
ful swineherd  of  Ulysses.— We  shall  take  the  lib- 
erty of  adding  to  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Gell  some 
'  of  the  pas*nges  in  Homer  to  which  he  refers  only, 
conceiving  this  to  be  the  fairest  method  of  exhibit- 
ing the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  his  argument. 
"  Ulysses,"  he  observes,  "  came  to  the  extremity 
of  the  isle  to  visit  Euma?us,  and  that  extremity  was 
the  most  southern ;  for  Telemachus,  coming  from 
Pylos,  touched  at  the  first  south-eastern  part  of 
'tnaca  with  the  same  intention." 

Kst  totc  in  p*  'Odveria  «arof  xodtv  fiyayt  iatptor 
Ayp*  it'  co-xartny,  iOt  itopara  rate  au/?ci)rnf 
'Ei-0'  fiXOtv  duAoc  viof  'OcWffno;  0ttotot 
'E*  II"X*  fjpaBotvrof  \w  per  v»t  /tcAatrn* 

'Otivoati 


a. 


'A»r«fl  Inrjy  vpurny  aVrnr  'loWf  d<fitKi)at 
Nna  ntv  if  vo>i»  orpttvai  xai  ravtas  emipovr 
'Anroj  it  wptortra  avfiuTrjr  ItovrfHtrcrrfWit, 

*.  r.  A.  'Oivcctr 


These  citations,  we  think,  appear  to  raf&»  tk 
author  in  his  attempt  to  identify  the  atutici  t 
his  rock  and  fountain  with  the  place  of  those  ba 
tioned  by  Homer.  But  let  us  now  follow  kis  a 
the  closer  description  of  the  scene.— After  sore* 
count  of  the  subjects  in  the  plate  affixed,  Mr.  01 
remarks :  "  It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  sequesters! 
spot  without  being  ■truck  with  the  recollects  d 
the  Fount  of  Arethusa  and  the  rock  Korax.  «S-i 
the  poet  mentions  in  the  same  line,  adding,  lit: 
there  the  twine  eat  the  street  acorns,*  and  drink » 
black  water." 

A««tf  top  yc  Tveroc  to^ ■juror*  si  it  npsrm 
flap  K«pojr«g  rcrpii,  iwt  7*  *p«jtf)  'A^eef, 
Efftftwat  fia\awp  pcvo£iKtat  **t  ptXar  tit* 
lTtvsvac  OimtrX 

Bavin;  pasted  some  dens  at  the  fcontais,  tabes  a  atas^i,  bj  »* 
the  uecetsarj  observations  on  Use  situation  of  the  psa»,  »«-*«-*«?* 
examination  of  the  precipice,  ciuncanf  over  the  tertasa  shx  ax  *-^- 
•monr  sWIj  Sf^rsea,  which,  benrerer,  did  sot  pfevest  oe  bm  e*S  * 
pywerfulenectBorthe  mid-da j  son.  After  a  short  bet  hfi|«Bf  •«*  * 
arrived  at  the  rock,  which  extends  in  a  vast  fsapaadcekr  t-sa»*>* 
fuBj  frhffwt  with  trees,  Uthtg  to  the  aocsh-ssst.  Dader  S»  c»f  ■*  M 
two  eaves  of  inconsidcrahJe  extent,  the  eatnace  of  ass  sf  whd  *  ■&* 
of  aeeesa,  la  eeen  in  the  view  of  the  fount.  They  are  sS  A»  «w-  «*  **7 
and  goata,  and  In  one  of  then  are  sa-afl  natiml  mepiaa-i  far  atun, 
covered  bjr  a  etaiafmiUc  incntatatkm. 
"  These  eaves,  beinf  at  the  extrcmitv  of  the  eswve  lanssd  I?  «*  r<3« 
pen  toward  the  south,  and  present  ns  with  atnthtr  Kampm**  *  * 
bant  of  Arethoea,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  whshssf-BiaiestBeafnsRl 
Ewnsma  left  hie  fwsts  in  the  boose,  whflat  be,  pstdaf  as  •  •**  P^ 
went  to  sleep  near  the  herd,  under  the  boHow  of  the  red,  vt«*  *"-' 
him  from  the  northern  blast.  Now  we  know  not  the  aeri  fed  ■*'  * 
fount ;  for  Minerva  tella  Ulysses  that  he  ie  to  ge  fret  to  Ebsbw,  »*  » 
ehooid  And  with  the  ewtne,  uear  the  reck  Konu  and  the  fas*  a  i«» 
Aa  the  ewioe  then  fed  at  the  fountain,  ao  k  ie  wrt— ij  Sat  «  ova  iw*1 
be  found  in  ke  vicinity ;  and  this  seems  to  coincide,  at  dasae-  »&  *&'■ 
with  that  of  the  poem.  Near  the  fount  she  was  Ike  asi  «r  a*™ ' 
Eunueos;  for  the  goddess  informs  CTyasee  that  he  absaa  led  "  *-' 
servsnt  at  or  above  the  fount. 

'<  Now  the  hero  meeta  the  awtoeheid  dose  to  the  ftfcJ,  v4bo  vo  =» 
•eqaenUy  veiy  near  that  source.  At  the  top  of  the  reck,  asi  y*"  * 
epot  whne  the  wsterfidl  shoots  down  the  prcck/ke,  b  at  'J*  *y  i  «»f « *■ 
pastoral  dwelling,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Ithaca  aftl  kwaSe.  oa  a«*nrf 
r  oeocssary  for  their  cattfe.  One  of  tbast  peeek  ***** 
vetge  of  the  prerinice  at  the  tine  of  ass  vhtt  to  the  past,  **  *"*  ' 
anxious  to  know  how  we  had  been  conveyed  to  the  apt,  6*  *  **** 
reminded  ua  of  a  question  probably  not  Mv«mt~-  m  (hi  a»n  4  Bar 
who  more  than  once  represents  the  Ithaeeneea  deoaukSaf  ef  a*r*M:* 
ship  had  brought  them  to  the  Island,  it  brio* evident  tbry  e*H  * IRTa 
foot.  He  told  us  that  there  waa,  on  the  eoamk  what  **•*>"*' 
cistern  of  water,  and  a  kalybsa,  or  shepberd1*  koL  Tem  as  «*<  "*f 
of  andent  habkationa,  and  the  place  ie  now  cafled  Assuwak 

Convenience,  aa  well  sa  safety,  eeems  U  have  askwi  at  at « 
•kuation  of  Amanthia  aa  a  fit  place  for  the  reaUeaoe  of  tke  bsasft*  M 
part  of  t>M  island  from  the  esx&est  ag«.  A  ansUi  awce  i^*' 
trcaaure  in  these  climates  ;  and  if  lb-  inhabkanei  of  flhaa  a* a*a>  r< 
ged  ami  elevated  epot,  to  entire  them  from  the  rotten  of  StE**^* 
is  lo  be  recollected  that  the  Taphian  pirates  were  not  kaeanu*M",*V 
the  days  of  Utyaees,  ami  that  a  resident*  hi  the  soStary  pert  •**«  a»* 
far  from  the  fortress,  and  close  to  a  eelrbrv.ed  awstaia,  b*m  •  ■  «• 
have  Leen  dangerous,  withont  some  such  security  m  S»  lack  4  l** 
lodeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  boose  of  &**»*» ****** 
the  precipice :  foi  Ulysses,  In  order  to  evince  the  truth  «f  ■»  **?  e  * 
■wineberd,  desires  to  be  thrown  bum  the  summit  r  be  aarnsai  «•  ■< 


PU,sV. 


■  Vindication  of  the  tSth  end  ISth  4mp*a  of  the  DsoSm  end 


"  Near  the  bottom  of  the  preefpfce  k  a  e . 

feet  high,  which  ie  expreaaed  in  the  plate.  It  awy  be  ■sr/F°as>d 
the  very  remarkable  coincidence  between  thk  place'  and  o»  BWfix  «** 
that  thk  waa  the  scene  designated  by  the  poet  u  thr  *«*■»  *  ^\ 
and  the  residence  of  Eumasa ;  and,  perhapa,  k  would  be  imjMalM  ?  «" 
another  spot  which  bears,  at  tbia  day,  ao  strong  a  rawnikas  *  i  i*** 
description  composed  at  a  period  so  very  rwte.  Tbwe  b  » "^  ferfl* 
in  thk  part  of  tins  bland,  nor  any  rock  which  bean  tto  ■%*•*  r*»*" 
to  the  Konx  of  Homer. 

«  The  stathmos  of  the  good  E*«Meus  appeals  tn  km  teees***8* 
ekber  In  use  or  construction,  from  the  euujni  and  kalrbae  rf  u*  w*1**^ 
The  poet  expressly  mentions  that  other  benumen  draw  (bar  ftxb  *• 
cky  st  euneet,-*  custom  whkh  stSI  piwaih  throoghoet  Ottta  te*i  • 
and  that  waa  the  season  In  whkh  Clynw  vkkad  fcas^L 
leeounts  for  due  deviation  from  the  prevalher  cbsub,  *  3*^[ 
had  retired  from  the  city  to  avoid  tke  sakoa  of  Fes****,  j** 
trlflktf  occurrencea  aiTord  a  stronf  prewonsioa  that  **  I^**  ^zZi 
was  something  more  than  the  creature  of  kw  own  Ssvy,  «  « 
fortb<ra|^tbegTandotUiuisefa&bieimyb;a 

eMr.Oallt 
•  of  miataka,  ugpotutttt  •* 
"      a  has  given  k, 
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s  mi  sunt  adapw.rton  of  neauts  faddeats  to  a  bag  and  siabomat  fchwbooit 
a  task  of  the  moat  arduous  and  cccnpHcatad  nature." 

After  this  long  extract,  by  which  we  hare  endeav- 
red  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  (Jell's  argument,  we  can- 
ot  allow  room  for  any  farther  quotations  of  such 
xtent;  and  we  must  offer  a  bnef  and  imperfect 
nalysia  of  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the 
apital,  and  in  the  fourth,  he  describes  it  in  an 
frreeable  manner.  We  select  his  account  of  the 
lode  of  celebrating  a  Christian  festival  in  the  Greek 
hurch  :— 

"  We  wen  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  featf  of  the  Ascension,  when 
e  diiaens  appeared  in  their  fay6*  dresses,  and  saluted  each  other  in  the 
neta  with  demonstrations  of  pJcasnra.    As  we  sate  at  breaks*  in  the  house 
Zignor  Zavo,  we  were  suddenly  roused  by  the  disoharfe  of  a  fun,  suc- 
edeti  by  a  tremendous  crash  of  pottery,  which  fell  on  the  tiles,  stops,  i 
tvements,  in  every  direction.    The  belle  of  the  numerous  churches  « 
enced  a  most  discordant  Jingle ;  cokas  were  hoisted  ou  every  mast  in 
nt,  sod  a  general  snout  of  Joy  announced  some  great  event.    Our  host 
farmed  us  that  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  was  annually  commemorated  in 


i»»f  o  e«or,C«re*is 


be  populace  exclaiming  avtSI  0  XjJtcoc,  a  An 
risen,  the  true  God." 

In  another  passage,  he  continues  this  account  as 
)llows : — "  In  the  evening  of  the  festival,  the  in- 
abitants  danced  before  tneir  houses;  and  at  one 
re  saw  the  figure  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
sed  by  the  youths  and  virgins  of  Delos,  at  the 
appy  return  of  Theseus  from  the  expedition  of  the 
Jretan  Labyrinth.  It  has  now  lost  much  of  that 
tttricacy  which  was  supposed  to  allude  to  the  wind- 
ings of  the  habitation  of  the  Minotaur,"  &c,  &c. 
"his  is  rather  too  much  for  even  the  inflexible 
;ravity  of  our  censorial  muscles.  When  the  author 
alks,  with  all  the  reality  (if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
tregftion)  of  a  Lempriere,  on  the  stories  of  the 
abulous  ages,  we  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  a 
aomentary  smile ;  nor  can  we  seriously  accompany 
dm  in  the  learned  architectural  detail  by  which  he 
ndeavors  to  give  us,  from  the  Odyssey,  tne  ground- 
ed of  the  house  of  Ulysses, — of  which  he  actually 
►ffers  a  plan  in  drawing !  "  showing  how  the  de- 
cription  of  the  house  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey 
nay  be  supposed  to  correspond:  with  the  foundations 
et  visible  on  the  hill  of  Aito!"  — Oh,  Foote ! 
?oote !  why  are  you  lost  to  such  inviting  subjects 
or  vour  ludicrous  pencil!  In  his  account  or  this 
celebrated  mansion,  Mr.  Gell  says,  one  side  of  the 
court  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Thalamos, 
>r  sleeping  apartments  of  the  men,  &c,  &c. ;  and, 
n  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  he  refers  to  the 
Oth  Odyssey,  line  three  hundred  and  forty.  On 
examining  his  reference,  we  read, 

*E$  BaXapow  r'  ievai,  kcu  oqi  trnffimtvai  ivvrff. 

rhere  Ulysses  records  an  invitation  which  he  re- 
eived  from  Circe  to  take  a  part  of  her  bed.  How 
his  illustrates  the  above  conjecture,  we  are  at  a  loss 
o  divine:  but  we  suppose  that  some  numerical 
error  has  occurred  in  the  reference,  as  we  have  de- 
eded a  trifling  mistake  or  two  of  the  same  nature. 
Mr.  O.  labors  hard  to  identify  the  cave  of  Dexia, 
i ear  Bathi  (the  casital  of  the  island),  with  the 
;rotto  of  the  Nympns  described  in  the  13th  Odys- 
*y.  We  are  disposed  to  grant  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded :  but  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  proofs 
>y  which  he  supports  his  opinion  ;  and  we  can  only 
extract  one  of  the  concluding  sentences  of  the 
chapter,  which  appears  to  us  candid  and  judicious : 

"  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  at  to  the  identity  of  the  cave  of  Dexla 
riih  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  it  is  four  to  state,  that  Sirubo  positively  asserts 
ntt  no  such  cave  as  that  described  by  Homer  existnd  in  hie  time,  and  that 
?pgmpber  thought  it  better  to  assign  a  physical  change,  rather  than 
piorance  ki  Homer,  to  account  for  a  diflereace  whfch  he  imagined  to  exist 
atween  the  Ithaca  of  his  lime  and  that  of  the  pose  But  Strabo,  who  was 
a  uncommonly  accurate  observer  with  respect  to  countries  surveyd  by  biro* 
%  appears  to  have  been  wretchedly  muled  by  his  Informers  on  many 

o  had  never  vUted  this  country  Is  evident,  not  only  from  hb 
sal  of  it,  bin  from  Msoiutton  of  Appellodoros  and  Scepaiue, 
aw  in  direct  uppseMoii  to  each  other  ou  the  subject  of  Uhaea, 
-—ied  on  a  fetors  — — «-  »« 
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We  must,  however,  observe  that  "demonstration" 
is  a  strong  term.— In  his  description  of  the  Leuca 
dian  Promontory  (of  which  we  have  a  pleasing 
representation  in  tne  plate),  the  author  remarks 
that  it  is  "  celebrated  for  the  leap  of  Sappho,  and 
the  death  of  Artemisia."  From  this  variety  in  the 
expression,  a  reader  would  hardly  conceive  that  both 
the  ladies  perished  in  the  same  manner :  in  fact,  the 
sentence  is  as  proper  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  the 
decapitation  of  Russell,  and  the  death  ff  Sidney. 
The  view  from  this  promontory  includes  the  island 
of  Corfu;  and  the  name  suggests  to  Mr.  Gell  the 
following  note,  which,  though  rather  irrelevant,  is 
of  a  curious  nature,  and  we  therefore  conclude  bur 
citations  by  transcribing  it : — 

"  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Corfu,  or  Coreyra,  was  the  Phaack  of 
Homer;  but  Sir  Henry  EogtefteM  thinks  the  position  of  that  islsnd  loeouekaeai 
with  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  as  described  in  the  Odyssey.  That  gentleman  has 
also  observed  a  number  of  such  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  courts  of 
Aldnous  and  Solomon,  that  they  may  be  thought  curious  and  interesting. 
Homer  was  familiar  with  the  names  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Egypt ;  and,  as  kw 
lived  about  the  time  of  Solomon,  It  would  not  have  been  extraordinary  If  he  had 
introduced  some  account  of  the  magnificence  of  that  prince  into  his  poem.  Aa 
Solomon  was  famous  for  wisdom,  so  lbs  name  of  Aldnous  signifies  strength  of 
knowledge ;  as  the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  celebrated,  so  are  those  of  Al- 
dnous (Od.  7. 112) ;  as  fee  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  ribtinguished  by  twelve 
tribes  under  twelve  princes  (1  Kings,  eh.  4),  so  thst  of  Aldnous  (Od.  8. 806) 
was  ruled  by  an  equal  number ;  as  the  throne  of  Solomon  was  supported  by 
Hons  of  gold  (1  Kings,  eh.  10),  so  that  of  Aldnous  was  placed  on  dogs  of 
silver  and  gold  (Od.  7.  91) ;  as  the  Beets  of  Solomon  were  famous,  so  wen 
those  ol  Aldnous.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  Neptune  sate  on  the 
mountains  of  the  SbJymi,  as  he  returned  from  JElhiopii  to  £gs),  while  he 
raised  the  tempest  which  threw  Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  Pheacla ;  and  that 
the  Solyml  of  Paraphilia  are  very  considerably  distant  from  the  route.— The 
suspicious  character,  also,  which  Naiukaa  attributes  to  her  countryman 
agrees  predsely  with  that  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  of  the  Jews." 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the 
Monastery  of  Kathara,  and  several  adjacent  places. 
The  eighth,  among  other  curiosities,  fixes  on  an 
imaginary  site  for  the  farm  of  Laertes :  but  this  is 
the  agony  of  conjecture,  indeed!— and  the  ninth 
chapter  mentions  another  Monastery,  and  a  rock 
still  called  the  school  of  Homer.  Some  sepulchral 
inscriptions  of  a  very  simple  nature  are  included.— 
The  tenth  and  last  chapter  brings  us  round  to  the 
Port  of  Schoenus,  near  Bathi ;  alter  we  have  com- 
pleted, seemingly  in  a  very  minute  and  accurate 
manner,  the  tour  of  the  island. 

We  can  certainly  recommend  a  perusal  of  this 
volume  to  every  lover  of  classical  scene  and  story. 
If  we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  belief  that  Homer 
sang  of  a  real  kingdom,  and  that  Ulysses  governed 
it,  though  we  discern  many  feeble  links  in  Mr.  Gell's 
chain  of  evidence,  we  are  on  the  whole  induced  to 
fancy  that  it  is  the  Ithaca  of  the  bard  and  of  the 
monarch.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Gell  has  enabled  every 
future  traveller  to  form  a  clearer  judgment  on  the 
question  than  he  could  have  established  without 
such  a  "  Vade-mecum  to  Ithaca,*'  or  a  "  Have  with 
ou,  to  the  House  of  Ulysses,"  as  the  present. 
rVith  Homer  in  his  pocket,  and  Gell  on  his  sumpter- 
horse  or  mule,  the  Odyssean  tourist  may  now  make 
a  very  classical  and  delightful  excursion ;  and  we 
doubt  not  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  Ithacen- 
ces,  from  the  increased  number  of  travellers  who 
will  visit  them  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gell's  account 
of  their  country,  will  induce  them  to  confer  on  that 
gentleman  any  neraldic  honors  which  they  may  have 
to  bestow,  should  he  ever  look  in  upon  them  again 
— Baron  Bath*  would  be  a  pretty  title : — 

"  floe  Ithacus  eeHi,  at  magno  mtretntur  AtrioVs."— VTrgfl. 


"That 


For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  all  our  old  Grecian, 
feelings  would  be  alive  on  approaching  the  fountain 
of  Melainudros,  where,  as  the  tradition  runs,  or  as 
the  priests  relate,  Homer  was  restored  to  sight. 

We  now  come  to  the  "  Grecian  Patterson,"  or 
"  Cary,"  which  Mr.  Gell  has  begun  to  publish  ;  and 
really  he  has  carried  the  epic  rule  of  concealing  the 
person  of  the  author  to  as  great  a  length  as  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  heroes  of  itinerary  writ. 
We  hear  nothing  of  his  "hair-breadth  'scapes"  by 
sea  or  land;  and  we  do  not  even  know,  for  the 
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greater  part  of  his  journey  through  Arsolis,  whether 
ne  relates  what  he  has  seen  or  what  ne  has  heard. 
From  other  parts  of  the  book,  we  find  the  former 
to  be  the  case ;  bat,  though  there  have  been  tour- 
ists and  "strangers"  in  other  countries,  who  hare 
kindly  permitted  their  readers  to  learn  rather  too 
much  of  their  sweet  selves,  yet  it  is  possible  to  carry 
delicacy,  or  cautious  silence,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  to  the  contrary  extreme.  We  think  that 
Mr.  Gell  has  fallen  into  this  error,  so  opposite  to 
that  of  his  numerous  brethren.  It  is  offensive,  in 
deed,  to  be  told  what  a  man  has  eaten  for  dinner,  or 
how  pathetic  he  was  on  certain  occasions ;  but  we 
like  to  know  that  there  is  a  being  yet  living  who 
describes  the  scenes  to  which  he  introduces  us ;  and 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  translation  from  8trabo  or  Pan 
sanias  which  we  are  reading,  or  a  commentary  on 
those  authors.  This  reflection  leads  us  to  the  con- 
cluding remark  in  Mr.  Gell's  preface  (by  much  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  book)  to  his  Itinerary 
of  Greece,  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself:— 

M  flai  oanfinton  of  the  modem  wKh  tht  aneHit  name*  of  placee  la  thk 
votame  •  absolutely  nnarowUMe  ;  they  any,  hnwewr,  mentioned  in  web.  • 
■wnim,  that  the  reader  will  §000  be  accu*uxn«t  to  the  indhcrfaulnate  un 
of  thorn.  The  nrwhjr  of  applying  lb*  anta-nt  appeUatJone  to  the  dUfemit 
Mil  ■,  nrttl  be  erUant  from  the  total  ijpioranc*  of  the  public  on  the  aubject  of 
Cat  modern  nanwa,  which,  Sarin j  nwr  appeared  In  priut,  are  on!*  known 
to  the  few  bid)r*haab  who  have  riaiteil  tn»  euuntry. 

M  What  could  opprax  baa  intrlliffiUe  to  the  reader,  or  t<-an  uarful  to  the 
wwvefler,  than  a  route  from  Union*:  ami  Zir-cca  to  Kutchiikrearti,  from 
theoee  to  Krabuta  to  Seoowwxhario,  ami  by  the  mill,  of  Paali,  while  ever/ 
on*  la  in  aoeao  defrao  acauninfd  with  the  name*  of  S^mphaioa,  Nemea 
MfMaa,  LyioeU,  Loroa,  and  TVfea  f » 

Although  this  may  be  very  true  inasmuch  as  it 
relates  to  the  reader,  yet  to  the  traveller  we  must 
observe,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gell,  that  nothing  can 
be  less  useful  than  the  designation  of  his  route 
according  to  the  ancient  names.  We  might  as  well, 
and  with  as  much  chance  of  arriving  at  the  place  of 
our  destination,  talk  to  a  Honnslow  postboy  about 
making  haste  to  Augusta^  as  apply  to  our  Turkish 
puide  in  modern  Greece  for  a  direction  to  Stympha- 
Ius,  Nemea,  Mycenss,  &c,  &c.  This  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  classical  affectation ;  and  it  ren- 
ders Mr.  Gell's  book  of  much  more  confined  use 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been:— but  we  have 
some  other  and  more  important  remarks  to  make 
on  his  general  directions  to  Grecian  tourists;  and 
we  beg  leave  to  assure  our  readers  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  travellers  who  have  lately  visitea  Greece. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gell  is  absolutely  incautious 
enough  to  recommend  an  interference  on  the  part  of 
English  travellers  with  the  Minister  at  the  Porte, 
In  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  folly  of  such  neglect 
(page  16,  preface),  in  many  instances,  where  the 
emancipation  of  a  district  might  often  be  obtained 
by  the  present  of  a  snuff-box  or  a  watch,  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  without  the  smallest  danger  of  ex- 
citing the  jealous*  of  tuck  a  court  a*  that  of  Turkey, 
will  be  acknowledged  when  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
rectify  the  error."  We  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  folly  of  half  a  dozen  travel- 
lers taking  this  advice,  might  bring  us  into  a  war. 
"  Never  interfere  with  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  is  a 
much  sounder  and  more  political  suggestion  to  all 
English  travellers  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Gell  apologises  for  the  introduction  of  *«  his 
panoramic  designs,"  as  he  calls  them,  on  the  score 
of  the  peat  difficulty  of  Riving  any  tolerable  idea 
of  the  face  of  a  country  in  writing,  and  the  ease 
with  which  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
acquired  by  maps  and  panoramic  designs.  We  are 
informed  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  these 
designs.  The  small  scale  of  the  single  map  we 
nave  already  censured;  and  we  have  nin ted  that 
•ome  of  the  drawings  are  not  remarkable  for  correct 
resemblance  of  their  originals.  The  two  nearer 
views  of  the  Gate  of  the  lions  at  Mycena  are  indeed 
food  likenesses  of  their  subject,  and  the  first  of 
them  it  unusually  well  executed;  but  the  general 
view  of  Myosnts  £.  not  more  than  tolerable  in  any 


respect ;  and  the  prospect  of  Larissa,  ftc.ii  ■** 
equal  to  the  former.  The  view /tan  this  last  pk* 
is  also  indifferent ;  and  we  are  positive!?  assti 
that  there  are  no  windows  at  Nauptia  wkut  kw 
like  a  box  of  dominos, — the  idea  suggested  hit 
Gell's  plate.  We  must  not,  however,  be  too  smi 
on  these  picturesque  bagatelles,  which,  prcbt& 
were  very  pasty  sketches ;  and  the  circamsusfa:' 
weather,  &c,  may  have  occasioned  some  difeeat 
in  the  appearance  of  the  same  objects  to  difeet 
spectators.  We  shall  therefore  return  to  Mr.  GtTi 
preface ;  endeavoring  to  set  him  right  in  hi§  for 
tions  to  travellers,  where  we  think  that  he  is  k* 
neous,  and  adding  what  appears  to  hsTebeea  si- 
ted. In  his  first  sentence,  he  makes  an  issttk 
which  is  by  no  means  correct.  He  says,"!*''** 
at  present  as  ignorant  of  Greece,  as  of  the  ntsiar 
of  Africa. "  Surely  not  quite  so  ignortst ;  or  serffii 
of  our  Grecian  Mungo  Parks  have  travelled  » ua. 
and  some  very  sumptuous  works  hare  bea  po- 
lished to  no  purpose !  As  we  proceed,  we  fW  ui 
author  observing  that  "Athens  is  warn  the  as< 
polished  city  of  Greece,"  when  we  believe  it  to  he 
the  most  barbarous,  even  to  a  proverb— 

'fl  'A9nra.  syure  x*yc, 
T«  ytSapes  rpetctf  roJoV 

is  a  couplet  of  reproach  mow  applied  to  thijj^* 
famous  city ;  whose  inhabitants  seem  Kttk  ros? 
of  the  inspiring  call  which  was  sddrtsied  to  tie* 
within  these  twenty  years,  by  the  celebrated  ffig*-1- 

Asvrs  vat$t<  tw»  BAAi.rw  i.  r.  X 

Iannina, 

Pacha's  - „ .^ 

honors  which  Mr.  Gell  has  improperly  bedo**  a 
degraded  Athens.  As  to  the  conectaesiw  m 
remark  concerning  the  fashion  of  wearing «■ 
cropped  in  Molossiat  as  Mr.  Gell  informs  vs. * 
authorities  cannot  depose:  but  why  wffl he s** 
classical  term  of  Eleuthero-Lacones,  Wb*J*J 
people  are  so  much  better  known  by  their  m«« 
name  of  Mainotes  ?  "  The  court  of  the  Pk*»  * 
Tripolixxa  "  is  said  "  to  realise  the  splendid  ra** 
of  the  Arabian  Nights."  This  is  true  with  its* 
to  the  court:  but  surely  the  traveller eagsttsUR 
added  that  the  city  and  palace  are  most  ■■SL' 
and  form  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  «£>*** 
of  the  court.— Mr.  Gell  mentions  «M sseia 
Greece;  he  should  have  specified  "their  sto^ 
as  it  certainly  is  not  universally  known.  »«jj» 
also,  he  remarks  that  "  the  first  article  of  ne**? 
in  Greece  is  a  firman,  or  order  from  Aj  „Sb,*J 
permitting  the  traveller  to  pass  unmolested,  «•■ 
much  misinformed  if  he  be  right  On  tbe  «*»£ 
we  believe  this  to  be  almost  the  only  V**1 J* 
Turkish  dominions  in  which  a  firman  it.Mt1"|5Jl 
sary;  since  the  passport  of  the  Pacha  ■  «■"; 
within  his  territory  (according  to  Mr.  Gj£ 


aina,  the  capital  of  Epirus,  snd  the  seat  of  £ 
ha's  government,  is  in  truth  deserving  of » 


admission),  and  much  more  effectual  d**11 '^T 
"  Money,"  he  remarks,  "  is  easily  V^™*?* 
lonica,  or  Patras,  where  the  English  J»T*?J!J5I 
It  is  much  better  procured,  we  una^r,*,s^5!!Lst 
Turkish  governors,  who  never  charge '  ■"e2 
The  consuls  for  the  English  are  wt0[~*ZZ 
magnanimous  order  of  Greeks,  and  frr n«ai w*j 
so  Hberal,  generally  speaking;  although  tt«2 
in  course,  some  exceptions,  and  Strune*  ^r 
has  been  more  honorably  mentioned.— Aft*  ■*™J 
observed  that  "horses  seem  the  best  »J*"SJ 
veyance  in  Greece,"  Mr.  Gell  prooeed*^  £* 
travellers  would  prefer  an  English  ssddj;  «*V 
saddle  of  this  sort  u  always  objected  to  by ihe  saw 
of  the  horse,  and  not  without  rwwoa,  "&.V5 
we  learn,  is  far  from  being  the  case;  «»Jjr^ 
for  a  very  simple  reason,  an  English  ****** 
to  be  preferable  to  one  of  the  country,  »^ 


nmaltatfidj  butwoatnnnt  TnnohSwSwniiii  B nSsT— 
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.  t  is  much  lighter.  When,  too,  Mr.  Gell  calls  the 
postilion  "Menzilgi,"  he  mistakes  him  for  his  bet- 
ters :  Serruaecs  are  postilions ;  Menzilgi*  are  post- 
masters :— Our  traveller  was  fortunate  m  his  Turks, 
who  are  hired  to  walk  hy  the  side  of  the  baggage- 
horses.  They  "are  certain,"  he  says,  "of  perform- 
ing their  engagement  without  grumbling."  We 
apprehend  that  this  is  by  no  means  certain :— but 
Mr.  Gell  is  perfectly  right  in  preferring  a  Turk  to  a 
Greek  for  this  purpose ;  and  m  his  general  recom- 
mendation to  take  a  Janissary  on  the  tour :  who, 
we  may  add,  should  be  suffered  to  act  as  he  pleases, 
since  nothing  is  to  be  done  by  gentle  means,  or  even 
by  offers  of  money,  at  the  places  of  accommodation. 
A  courier,  to  be  sent  on  before  to  the  place  at  which 
the  traveller  intends  to  sleep,  is  indispensable  to 
comfort:  but  no  tourist  should  be  misled  by  the 
author's  advice  to  suffer  the  Greeks  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  in  permitting  them  to  remain  for  some 
time  about  him  on  his  arrival  at  an  inn.  They 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,  as  to 
the  remark  that  "  no  stranger  would  think  of  in- 
truding when  a  room  is  preoccupied,"  our  inform- 
ants were  not  so  well  convinced  of  that  fact. 

Though  we  have  made  the  above  exceptions  to 
:he  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gell's  information,  we  are  most 
*eady  to  do  justice  .to  the  general  utility  of  his 
lirections,  and  can  certainly  concede  the  praise 
vhich  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining, — namely,  "  of 
laving  facilitated  the  researches  of  future  travel- 
ers, by  affording  that  local  information  which  it  was 
>efore  impossible  to  obtain."  This  book,  indeed,  is 
.bsolutely  necessary  to  any  person  who  wishes  to 
xplore  the  Morea  advantageously;  and  we  hope 
hat  Mr.  Gell  will  continue  nis  Itinerary  over  that 
nd  every  other  part  of  Greece.  He  allows  that  his 
olume  "is  onlv  calculated  to  become  a  book  of 
eference,  and  not  of  general  entertainment : "  but 
re  do  not  see  anv  reason  against  the;  compatibility 
f  both  objects  in  a  survey  of  the  most  celebrated 
ountry  of  the  ancient  world.  To  that  country,  we 
rust,  the  attention,  not  only  of  our  travellers,  but 
f  our  legislators,  will  hereafter  be  directed.  The 
reatest  caution  will,  indeed,  be  required,  as  we 
ave  premised,  in  touching  on  so  delicate  a  subject 
i  the  amelioration  of  the  possessions  of  an  ally : 
at  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  political  sagacity  is 
ide  and  inviting  in  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and 
Lr.  Gell,  and  all  other  writers  who  interest  us, 
owever  remotely,  in  its  extraordinary^ capabilities, 
?serve  well  of  tne  British  empire.  We  shall  con- 
ude  by  an  extract  from  the  author's  work,  which, 
ren  if  it  fails  of  exciting  that  general  interest 
hich  we  hope  most  earnestly  it  may  attract,  to- 
ards  its  important  subject,  cannot,  as  he  justly 
-■ — is,  "be  entirely  uninteresting  to  the  scholar ', 


since  it  is  a  work  "whfeh  gives  him  a  faithful  de 
ecription  of  the  remains  of  cities,  the  very  existence 
of  which  was  doubtful,  as  they  perished  before  the 
era  of  authentic  history."  The  subjoined  quotation 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  authors  minuteness  of 
research  as  a  topographer ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
credit  which  must  accrue  to  him  from  the  present 
performance  will  ensure  the  completion  of  his  Itin- 
erary:— 

The  Smcctmdea  of  the  maps  «*  Anachaieh  are  In  many  leepeeti  very 
Inf.  The  dilation  of  Pbllue  b  marked  by  Strabo  m  surrounded  by  the 
territories  or  Bkyon,  Argos.  Cleana,  mkI  tyinpbalua.  Mr.  Hawkins 
observed,  that  Phiius,  the  rulne  of  vhfcb  atBI  exist  Rear  Agtoe<HorgioB,  Hm 
In  a  difeet  Uoe  between  Clean*  and  Strmphalita,  and  another  fin  Sjogren 
to  Argoa ;  ao  that  Strain  wu  correct  la  aaylug  that  h  lay  between  those  km 
towns ;  yet  we  see  Phiius,  In  the  map  of  Argons  by  M.  Bartta  du  Botage, 
placed  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Stymphaloa,  eootradicting  both  history  and 
ha.    D'Auvflle  b  guilty  of  the  tame  error. 

M  M.  du  Boeage  places  a  town  named  PMfaa,  and  by  Mm  Pfafloate,  on 
the  point  of  land  which  forme  the  port  of  Drepanot  there  are  net  at  present 
any  rufna  there.  The  mape  of  D'AovDle  an  generally  more  correct  than 
any  others  where  andeot  geography  ■  copceruoa.  A  mistake  ccetm  on  the 
subject  of  Tlryna,  and  a  place  named  by  Mm  Vathla,  but  of  which  nothing 
can  be  utderstood.  It b  poaelbie  that  Yathl,  or  the  profound  valley,  may  be 
a  name  sometimes  need  for  the  valley  of  Barbttsa,  and  that  the  place  named 
by  D'AuviMe  Clauetra  may  be  the  outlet  of  that  vslley  caDed  KMeocam 
which  has  a  coi  issuooding  signification. 

•*  Tbedty  of  Thyna  b  abo  placed  b  two  different  poaftfona,  ooee  by  fts 
Qreek  name,  and  again  as  Tiryntbos.  The  mktake  batnwu  the  Uanda  o 
Spfcark  and  Gafaura  hat  been  noticed  io  page  135.  The  Portions,  whieh 
D'AdvAIs  repreaenu  as  a  rirer,  and  the  Erasmus  are  equally  ill  placed  m  hb 
map.  There  was  a  place  called  Creopolis,  somewhere  toward  Cynourb, ; 
but  its  aituatkm  b  not  easily  fixed.  The  ports  called  Buoepbalium  and 
hare  beeo  nothing  more  than  Bttle  bays  in  the  country 
between  Corinth  and  EpsJaurus.  The  town  called  Athena,  in  Cynonrln,  by 
P*mu^kc*&aAathen*byThucyiid~,bock5.4l. 

In  general,  the  map  of  D'AoTiUe  will  be  found  more  accurate  than 
those  whfch  have  been  published  emce  hb  tin* ;  Indeed  die  niistakes  of  that 
geographer  are  in  general  such  as  could  not  be  avoided  without  vbtdng^ths 
country.  Two  errors  of  D'Anvflle  may  be  mentioned,  ket  the  opportunity 
of  poMbhthg  the  hlnorary  of  Arcadia  should  never  oeeur.  The  first  b,  that 
Sat  rivers  Melons  and  Mylaon,  near  Methydriom,  are  represented  as  ran. 
ring  toward  the  eouth,  whereas  they  now  northwards  to  the  L*doo ;  and 
the  second  b,  that  the  Aroaniua,  which  faib  Into  the  Erymantbue  at  Ftopbb, 
b  mpresented  as  flowing  from  the  bke  of  Pheneoe;  a  mistake  whkh  arbes 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  themselves  who  have  written  en  the 
subject.  The  fact  b  that  the  I«don  receives  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of 
Pheneos ;  but  the  Aroaniua  rises  at  a  spot  not  two  been 


In  furtherance  of  our  principal  object  in  this  cri- 
tique, we  have  only  to  add  a  wish  that  some  of  our 
Grecian  tourists,  among  the  fresh  articles  of  infor- 
mation concerning  Greece  which  they  have  lately 
imported,  would  turn  their  minds  to  the  language 
of  the  country.  So  strikingly  similar  to  the  ancient 
Greek  is  the  modern  Romaic  as  a  written  language, 
and  so  dissimilar  in  sonnd,  that  even  a  few  general 
rules  concerning  pronunciation  would  be  of  most 
extensive  use. 
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— —  Dajjuul  to  O.  T. 

•  •  •  •  So  much  for  roar  present  pursuits.  I 
will  now  resume  the  subject  of  my  last.  How  I 
with  Ton  were  upon  the  spot ;  jour  taste  for  the 
ridiculous  would  be  fully  gratified ;  and  if  you  felt 
inclined  for  more  serious  amusement,  there  is  no 
"  lack  of  argument,"  Within  this  last  week  our 
guests  hare  been  doubled  in'  number,  some  of  them 
my  old  acquaintance.  Our  host  you  already  know 
—absurd  as  erer,  but  rather  duller,  and  I  should 
conceive,  troublesome  to  such  of  his  very  good 
friends  as  find  his  house  more  agreeable  than  its 
owner.  I  confine  myself  to  observation,  and  do 
not  find  htm  at  all  in  the  war,  though  Veramore 
and  Asply  are  of  a  different  opinion.  The  former, 
in  particular,  imparts  to  me  many  pathetic  com- 
plaints of  the  want  of  opportunities  (nothing  else 
being  wanting  to  the  success  of  the  said  Veramore) 
treated  by  the  fractious  and  but  ill-concealed  jeal- 
ousy of  poor  Bramblebear,  whose  Penelope  seems 
to  nave  as  many  suitors  as  her  namesake,  and  for 
aught  I  can  see  to  the  contrary,  with  as  much  pro- 
spect of  carrying  their  point.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
look  on  and  laugh,  or  rather  I  should  laugh  were 
yon  present  to  snare  in  it ;  sackcloth  and  sorrow 
are  excellent  wear  for  soliloquy;  but  for  a  laugh 
there  should  be  two,  but  not  many  more,  except  at 
the  first  night  of  a  modern  tragedy. 

Tou  are  very  much  mistaken  in  the  design  yon 
impute  to  myself;  I  have  none  here  or  elsewhere. 
I  am  sick  of  old  intrigues,  and  too  indolent  to  en- 
gage in  new  ones.  Besides,  I  am,  that  is,  I  used 
to  be,  apt  to  find  my  heart  gone  at  the  very  time 
when  you  fastidious  gentlemen  begin  to  recover 
yours.    I  agree  with  yon  that  the  world,  as  well  as 

Kurself,  are  of  a  different  opinion.  I  shall  never 
at  the  trouble  to  undeceive  either;  my  follies 
hare  seldom  been  of  my  own  seeking.  "  Rebellion 
came  in  my  war,  and  I  found  it."  This  may  appear 
as  coxcombical  a  speech  as  Veramore  could  make, 
yet  you  partly  know  its  truth.  You  talk  to  me  too 
of  "my  character,"  and  yet  it  is  one  which  you  and 
fifty  others  hare  been  struggling  these  seven  years 
to  obtain  for  yourselves.  I  wish  you  had  it,  vou 
would  make  so  much  better, Xha.t  is,  worse  use  of  it ; 
relieve  me,  and  gratify  an  ambition  which  is  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  sense.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  extraordinary  that  you  should  value  women 
to  highly,  and  yet  love  them  so  little.  The  height 
of  your  gratification  ceases  with  its  accomplishment; 
tou  bow,  and  you  sigh,  and  you  worship, — and 
abandon.  For  my  part  I  regard  them  as  a  very 
beautiful,  but  inferior  animal.  I  think  them  as 
much  out  of  place  at  our  tables  as  they  would  be 


,j,  —  la- 
in our  senates.  The  whole  present  system,  via 
regard  to  that  sex,  Is  a  remnant  of  the  eainbtss 
barbarism  of  our  ancestors ;  I  look  upoa  tfcea  « 
grown-up  children,  but,  like  a  foolish  nummvaa 
always  the  slave  of  some  only  one.  "With  *  cos- 
tempt  for  the  race,  I  am  ever  attached  to  theca- 
vidual,  in  spite  of  myself.  Tou  know  tint,  thcefk 
not  rude,  I  am  inattentive ;  any  thing  but  *  "boa 
garcon."  I  would  not  hand  a  woman  ©at  of  ki 
carriage,  but  I  would  leap  into  a  river  ate  » 
However,  I  grant  you  that,  as  they  Bust  «** 
oftener  out  of  "chariots  than  into  the  Thano,  «* 
gentlemen  servitors,  Cortejos  and  Cidsbei,  bire  & 
better  chance  of  being  agreeable  and  usefel; r* 
might,  very  probably,  do  both ;  but  at  jo*  cot 
swim,  and  I  can,  I  recommend  you  to  iante  ac  n 
your  first  water-party. 

Bramblebear's  Lady  Penelope  ponies  sw.  J* 
is  very  beautiful,  but  not  one  of  my  bssbosl  1* 
know  I  admire  a  different  complexion,  tat  &  W 
ure  is  perfect  She  is  accomplished,  if  ber  aotwr 
and  music-master  may  be  believed;  ams»*»  "  * 
soft  voice  and  a  sweet  smile  could  matess,*' 
young,  even  by  the  register  of  her  baptism;  p^ 
and  chaste,  and  doting  on  her  husband,  moons*  ^ 
Bramblebear's  observation ;  equally  torisfc  ■*  * 
her  husband,  though  rather  less  pwoi,  aid  f*** 
thing,  according  to  Veramore's ;  and  if  mine  wa 
any  discernment,  she  detests  the  one,  despi*e_ tie 
other,  and  loves— herself.  That  she  dislikes  Bns- 
blebear  is  evident;  poor  soul,  I  can't  **  *?: 
she  has  found  him  out  to  be  mighty  weak  io4  *** 
tempered ;  she  has  also  discovered  that  ss*  *«nw» 
too  early  to  know  what  she  liked,  and  that  to  » 
many  likeable  people  who  would  have  beta  «£ 
discordant  and  more  creditable  partner!.  3tU  ** 
conducts  herself  well,  and  in  point  of  good  faa**- 
to  admiration.  A  good  deal  of  religion,  (*<  ^\ 
siasm,  for  that  leads  the  contrary  way,)  »  P*°t 
husband  who  never  leaves  her,  and,  ai  I  &£t. 
very  temperate  pulse,  will  keep  her  out  of  *»3*;; 
I  am  glad  of  it,  first,  because,  though  Bran**** 
is  bad,  I  don't  think  Veramore  much  hotter;** 
next,  because  Bramblebear  is  ridiculoas  cb<®f 
already,  and  it  would  be  thrown  away  upoa  m* 
make^hira  more  so;  thirdly,  it  would  be  a  piy,  * 
cause  nobody  would  pity  nun;  and,  fcffl»l.H 
Scrub  says,)  he  would  then  become  s  melin^. 
and  sentimental  harlequin,  instead  of  a  maty  "l 
ful  pantaloon,  and  I  like  the  pantomime  better*1' 
is  now  cast.    More  in  my  next. 

Yours,  truly, 
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DEBATE  ON  TBS  TOULMB-WOEX  BILL,  IN  1KB  HOUBB 
OF  LOB9S,  JBBBUAAT  27,  1812. 

Turn  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill  being  read, 

LORD  BTRON  rose,  and  (for  the  first  time)  ad- 
dressed their  lordships,  as  follows : 

My  Loses — The  subject  now  submitted  to  your 
lordships  for  the  first  time,  though  new  to  the 
Bouse,  is  by  no  means  new  to  the  country.  I 
believe  it  had  occupied  the  serious  thoughts  of  all 
lescriptions  of  persons,  long  before  its  introduction 
to  the  notice  of  that  legislature,  whose  interference 
done  could  be  of  real  service.  As  a  person  in  some 
legree  connected  with  the  suffering  county,  though 
1  stranger  not  only  to  this  House  in  general,  but  to 
ilmost  every  individual  whose  attention  I  presume 
»  solicit,  I  must  claim  some  portion  of  your  lord- 
ships' indulgence  whilst  I  offer  a  few  observations 
m  a  question  in  which  I  confess  myself  deeply  in- 
erested. 

To  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  riots  would  be 
luperfluous :  the  House  is  already  aware  that  every 
outrage  short  of  actual  bloodshed  has  been  perpe- 
rated,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  the  frames  ob- 
loxious  to  the  rioters,  and  all  persons  supposed  to 
>e  connected  with  them,  have  been  liable  to  insult 
ind  violence.  During  the  short  time  I  recently 
lassed  in  Nottinghamshire,  not  twelve  hours  elapsed 
vithout  some  fresh  act  of  violence ;  and  on  the  day 
,  left  the  county,  I  was  informed  that  forty  frames 
lad  been  broken  the  preceding  evening,  as  usual, 
rithout  resistence  and  without  detection. 

Such  was  then  the  state  of  that  county,  and  such 
have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  at  this  moment. 
Jut  whilst  these  outrages  must  be  admitted  to  exist 
0  an  alarming  extent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
ave  arisen  from  circumstances  of  the  most  unpar 
Ueled  distress.  The  perseverance  of  these  miser* 
le  men  in  their  proceedings,  tends  to  prove  that 
othing  but  absolute  want  could  have  driven  a 
urge,  and  once  honest  and  industrious,  body  of  the 
eople,  into  the  commission  of  excesses  so  hazard- 
us  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  continu- 
ity. At  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  the  town  and 
ounty  were  burdened  with  large  detachments  of 
tie  military ;  the  police  was  in  motion,  the  magis- 
ates  assembled ;  yet  all  the  movements,  civil  and 
lilitarr,  had  led  to— nothing.  Not  a  single  in- 
tance  nad  occurred  of  the  apprehension  of  any  real 
elinquent  actually  taken  in  tne  fact,  against  whom 
icre  existed  legal  evidence  sufficient  for  conviction, 
ut  the  police,  however  useless,  were  by  no  means 
Lie:  several  notorious  delinquents  had  been  de- 
leted; men,  liable  to  conviction,  on  the  clearest 
ridenee,  of  the  capital  crime  of  poverty ;  men  who 
ad  been  nefariously  guilty  of  lawfully  begetting 
sveral  children,  whom,  thanks  to  the  times  1  thev 
ere  unable  to  maintain.  Considerable  injury  haa 
;en  done  to  the  proprietors  of  the  improved  frames. 


These  machines  were  to  them  an  advantage,  inas- 
much as  they  superseded  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  number  of  workmen,  who  were  left  m  consequence 
to  starve.  By  the  adoption  of  one  species  of  frame 
in  particular,  one  man  performed  the  work  of  many, 
ana  the  superfluous  laborers  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Tet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
work  thus  executed  was  inferior  in  quality;  not 
marketable  at  home,  and  merely  hurried  over  with 
a  view  to  exportation.  It  was  called,  in  the  cant  of 
the  trade,  by  the  name  of  "Spider  work."  The 
rejected  workmen,  in  the  blindness  of  their  igno- 
rance, instead  of  rejoicing  at  these  improvements 
in  arts  so  beneficial  to  mankind,  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements  in  mechan- 
1.  In  the  foolishness  of  their  hearts  they  im- 
agined, that  the  maintenance  and  well-doing  of  the 
industrious  poor  were  objects  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  enrichment  of  a  few  individuals  by  any 
improvement,  in  the  implements  of  trade,  which 
threw  the  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  ren- 
dered the  laborer  unworthy  of  his  hire.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  although  the  adoption  of 
the  enlarged  machinery,  in  that  state  of  our  com- 
merce which  the  country  once  boasted,  might  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  master  without  being  detri- 
mental to  the  servant;  yet,  in  the  present  situation 
of  our  manufactures,  rotting  in  warehouses,  with- . 
out  a  prospect  of  exportation,  with  the  demand  for 
work  and  workmen  equally  diminished,  frames  of 
this  description  tend  materially  to  aggravate  the 
distress  and  discontent  of  the  disappointed  suffer- 
ers. But  the  real  cause  of  these  distresses  and  con- 
sequent disturbances  lies  deeper.  When  we  are 
told  that  these  men  are  leagued  together  not  only 
for  the  destruction  of  their  own  comfort,  but  of  their 
very  means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  it  is 
the  bitter  policy,  the  destructive  warfare  of  the  last 
eighteen  years,  which  has  destroyed  their  comfort, 
your  comfort,  all  men's  comfort  ?  That  policy  which, 
originating  with  "great  statesmen  now  no  more,"  has 
survived  the  deadf  to  become  a  curse  on  the  living, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  1  These  men 
never  destroyed  their  looms  till  they  were  become 
useless,  worse  than  useless ;  till  they  were  become 
actual  impediments  to  their  vjtertions  in  obtaining 
their  daily  bread.  Can  you,  then,  wonder  that  in 
times  like  these,  when  bankruptcy,  convicted  fraud, 
and  imputed  felony  are  founa  in  a  station  not  far 
beneath  that  of  your  lordships,  the  lowest,  though 
once  most  useful  portion  of  the  people,  should  for- 

{;et  their  duty  in  their  distresses,  and  become  only 
ess  guilty  than  one  of  their  representatives  ?  But 
while  the  exalted  offender  can  find  means  to  baflJe 
the  law,  new  capital  punishments  must  be  devised* 
new  snares  of  death  must  be  spread  for  the  wretched 
mechanic,  who  is  famished  into  guilt.  These  men 
were  willing  to  dig,  but  the  spade  was  in  other 
hands:  they  were  not  ashamed  to  beg,  but  there 
was  none  to  relieve  them :  their  own  means  of  sub 
sistence  were  cut  off,  all  other  employments  pre 
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occupied,  and  their  excesses,  however  to  be  deplored 
and  condemned,  can  hardly  be  subject  of  surprise. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  persons  in  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  frames  connive  at  their  de- 
struction ;  if  this  be  proved  upon  inquiry,  it  were 
necessary  that  such  material  accessaries  to  the 
•rime  should  be  principals  in  the  punishment. 
But  I  did  hope,  that  any  measure  proposed  by  bis 
majesty's  government,  for  your  lordship's  decision, 
would  have  had  conciliation  for  its  basis ;  or,  if 
that  were  hopeless,  that  some  previous  inquiry, 
some  deliberation  would  have  been  deemed  requi- 
site ;  not  that  we  should  have  been  called  at  once 
without  examination,  and  without  cause,  to  pass 
sentences  by  wholesale,  and  sign  death-warrants 
blindfold.  But  admitting  that  these  men  had  no 
cause  of  complaint ;  that  the  grievances  of  them 
and  their  employers  were  alike  groundless;  that 
they  deserve  the  worst ;  what  inefficiency,  what  im- 
becility has  been  evinced  in  the  method  chosen  to 
reduce  them !  Why  were  the  military  called  out  to 
be  made  a  mockery  of,  if  they  were  to  be  called  out 
at  all  ?  As  far  as  the  difference  of  seasons  would 
permit,  thev  have  merely  parodied  the  summer  cam- 
paign of  Major  Sturgeon ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
proceedings,  civil  and  military,  seemed  on  the  model 
of  those  of  the  Mayor  and  corporation  of  Garratt. 
—Such  marchings  and  countermarching* !  from 
Nottingham  to  Bullwell,  from  Bullwell  to  Banford, 
from  Banford  to  Mansfield !  and  when  at  length  the 
detachments  arrived  at  their  destinations,  in  all 
'•the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,"  thev  came  iust  in  time  to  witness  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done,  and  ascertain  the  escape  of 
the  perpetrators,  to  collect  the  "spolia  opt  ma"  in 
the  fragments  of  broken  frames,  and  return  to  their 
quarters  amidst  the  derision  of  old  women,  and  the 
hooting*  of  children.  Now,  though  in  a  free  coun- 
try, it  were  to  be  wished  that  our  military  should 
never  be  too  formidable,  at  lcajt  to  ourselves,  I  can- 
not see  the  policy  of  placing  them  in  situations 
where  they  can  only  be  made  ridiculous.  As  the 
•word  is  the  worst  argument  that  can  be  used,  so 
should  it  be  the  last.  In  this  instance  it  has  been 
the  first ;  but  providentially  as  yet  only  in  the  scab- 
bard. The  present  measure  will,  indeed,  pluck  it 
from  the  sheath ;  yet  had  proper  meetings  been 
held  in  the  earlier  stages  of  these  riots,— had  the 
grievances  of  these  men  and  their  masters  (for  they 
also  had  their  grieTances)  been  fairly  weighed  and 
justly  examined,  I  do  think  that  means  might  have 
oeen  devised  to  restore  these  workmen  to  their  avo- 
cations, and  tranquillity  to  the  country.  At  present 
the  country  suffers  from  the  double  infliction  of  an 
idle  military,  and  a  starving  population.  In  what 
state  of  apathy  have  we  been  plunged  so  long,  that 
now  for  the  first  time  the  House  has  been  officially 
apprised  of  these  disturbances  !  All  this  has  been 
transacting  within  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 
London,  and  yet  we,  "  good  easy  men,  hare  deemed 
full  surely  our  greatness  was  a-ripening,"  and  have 
sat  down  to  enjoy  our  foreign  triumphs  in  the  midst 
of  domestic  calamity.  But  all  the  cities  you  have 
taken,  all  the  armies  which  have  retreated  before 
your  leaders,  are  but  paltry  subjects  of  self-congrat- 
ulation, if  your  land  divides  against  itself,  and  your 
dragoons  and  your  executioners  must  be  let  loose 
against  your  fellow-citizens.— You  call  these  men  a 
mob,  desperate,  dangerous,  and  ignorant ;  and  seem 
to  think  that  the  only  way  to  quiet  the  "  Bellua 
multorum  capiium  "  is  to  lop  off  a  few  of  its  super- 
fluous heads.  But  even  a  mob  may  be  better  re- 
duced to  reason  by  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and 
firmness,  than  by  additional  irritation  and  redoubled 
penalties.  Are  we  aware  of  our  obligations  to  a 
mob  ?  It  is  the  mob  that  labor  in  your  fields,  and 
serve  in  your  houses,— that  man  your  navy,  and  re- 
cruit your  army,— that  have  enabled  you  to  defy  all 
the  world,  and  can  also  defy  you  when  neglect  and 
calamity  have  driven  them  to  despair.  You  may 
•iH  the  veople  a  mob ;  but  do  not  forget,  that  a 


mob  too  often  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  ?«*» 
And  here  I  must  remark,  with  what  alacrity  K.tf 
accustomed  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  year  dkrewi 
allies,  leaving  the  distressed  of  your  own  eratrp 
the  care  of  Providence,  or— the  parish.   Who  ta 
Portuguese  suffered  under  the  retreat  of  the  Fraa, 
every  arm  was  stretched  out,  every  band  was  o*»t 
from  the  rich  man's  largess  to  the  widow's  sife,  i- 
was  bestowed  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  tte^ 
lages  and  replenish  their  granaries.  And  it  this  s; 
ment,  when  thousands  of  misguided  bat  m&t  n 
fortunate  fellow-countrymen  are  struggling  *&  & 
extremes  of  hardships  and  hunger,  as  yoar  mr^ 
began  abroad,  it  should  end  at  home.   A  Dei  ** 
sum,  a  tithe  of  the  bounty  bestowed  oa  ?«$&* 
even  if  those  men  (which  I  cannot  admit  itfi*i 
inquiry)  could  not  have  been  restored  totbaro- 
ployments,  would   have  rendered  nnnee«sa?fc 
tender  mercies  of  the  bayonet  and  the  gibbet  fc 
doubtless  our  friends  have  too  many  foreign  riilss 
to  admit  a  prospect   of  domestic  relief;  &<** 
never  did  such  objects  demand  it    I  haTefcaTad 
the  seat  of  war  m  the  Peninsula,  I  haw  bees  b 
some  of  the  most  oppressed  provinces  of  Tea?. 
but  never  under  the  most  despotic  of  infidel  p»e» 
menu  did  I  behold  such  squalid  wietehednes  » I 
have  seen  since  my  return  in  the  rerj  heat  ft  i 
Christian  country.     And  what  are  your  reKea: 
After  months  of  inaction,  and  months  of  arts* 
worse  than   inactivity,  at  length  comes  fata  tbi 
grand  specific,  the  never-failing  nostnnnwi-**8 
physicians,  from  the  days  of  Draco  to  the  pn*£j 
time.    After  feeling  the  pulse  and  shaking  the » 
over  the  patient,  prescribing  the  nsuil  «wi*« 
warm  water  and  bleeding,  the  warm  water  of  j* 
maukish  police,  and  the  lancets  of  tout  wW 
these  convulsions  must  terminate  in  •■"'^JS 
consummation  of  the  prescription!  of  sua*** 
Sangrados.     Setting  aside  the  palpable  up* 
and  the  certain  inefficiency  of  the  bill,  are  tteff^ 
capital  punishments  sufficient  in  your  atarate  ■ 
there  not  blood  enough  upon  your  penajcak *j 
more  must  be  poured  forth  to  ascend  to  Hea*s« 
testify  against  you  ?     How  wOl  you  cam  tt*  * 
into  effect  ?    Can  you  commit  a  whole  can? 
their  own  prison  ?     Will  you  erect  a  gibbet  a  e«7 
field,  and  hang  up  men  like  scarecrow  ?  ff  ^ 
proceed  (as  you  must,  to  bring  this  v****^. 
effect)   by  decimation  ?    place  the  cow^iS 
martial  law  ?  depopulate  and  lay  waste  ah*v 
you  ?  and  restore  Sherwood  Forest  w  an**^ 
gift  to  the  crown,  in  it*  former  condihon el*™! ^ 
chase  and  an  asylum  for  outlaws?   Aren\sjJrt: 
remedies  for  a  starring  and  desperate  FFJT 
Will  the  famished  wretch  who  has  ^ted  !•«£, 
onets,  be  appalled  by  your  gibbets  ?    **&    rj 
a  relief,  and  the  only  relief  it  appears  that  yw    . 
afford  him,  will  he  be  dragooned  »«?  ^^Jt^ 
Will  that  which  could  not  be  effected  by  J*?  0 
adiers  be  accomplished  by  your  u^F^t*    I 
you  proceed  by  tne  forms  of  law,  where  tf     ^ 
denee  ?    Those  who  have  refused  to  WF1* 
accomplices,  when  transportation  onljwas     t, 
ishment,  will  hardly  be  tempted  to  w» *?  JJ,^ 
them  when  death  is  the  penalty.    *y *? .  l  ,  i#k 
ference  to  the  noble  lords  opposite,  I  th»  £# 
investigation,  some  previous  w9^'jT,7Lsts- 
even  them  to  change  their  purpose.    ^JJL^  is 
vorite  state  measure,  so  niaivellousiT  enica**^ 
many  and  recent  instances,  tefflP°^*  -epi 
be  without  its  advantages  in  this.    wt^zSBt  «i 
is  made  to  emancipate  or  relieve,  7°°/^^^ 
deliberate  for  years,  you  temporize  ana  ^y^ 
the  minds  of  men ;  but  a death-bilj  *°*Vt^ 
off  hand,  without  a  thought  of  the  ej*JJ^ 
Sure  I  am,  from  what  I  have  heard,  ana  v*~ 
I  have  seen,  that  to  pass  the  Bill  ^^rf * 
isting  circumstances,  without  k/l^Eifniitiut* 
liberation,  would  only  be  to  add  injuswew^j 
and  barbarity  to  neglect     The  frainefl  ™j& 
Bill  must  be  content  to  inherit  the  flCftw 
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fctheniui  lawgiver  whose  edicts  were  said  to  be 
written  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood.  But  suppose  it 
past ;  suppose  one  of  these  men,  as  I  have  seen 
them,— meagre  with  famine,  sullen  with  despair, 
careless  of  a  life  which  your  lordships  are  perhaps 
ibout  to  ralue  at  something  less  than  the  price  of  a 
itocking-frume— suppose  this  man,  surrounded  by 
ihe  children  for  whom  he  is  unable  to  procure  bread 
it  the  hazard  of  his  existence,  about  to  be  torn  for 
5vcr  from  a  family  which  he  lately  supported  in 
>eaceful  industry,  and  which  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
le  can  no  longer  so  supports-suppose  this  man,  and 
.here  are  ten  thousand:  such  from  whom  you  may 
i  sleet  your  victims,  dragged  into  court,  to  be  tried 
yr  this  new  offence,  by  this  new  law;  still,  there 
ire  two  things  wanting  to  convict  and  condemn 
lim ;  and  these  are,  in  my  opinion,— twelve  Butch- 
Mrs  for  a  Jury,  and  a  Jeffries  for  a  Judge ! 

DEBATE  OK  THE  EARL  07  DONOUQHMORE'S 

MOTION  FOE  A  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

SOMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS, 

APRIL  21,   1812. 

My  Lords — The  question  before  the  House  has 
>een  so  frequently,  fully,  and  ably  discussed,  and 
ieTer  perhaps  more  ably  than  on  this  night,  that  it 
vould  be  difficult  to  adduce  new  arguments  for  or 
Lgainst  it.  But  with  each  discussion  difficulties 
lave  been  removed,  objections  have  been  canvassed 
ind  refuted,  and  some  of  the  former  opponents  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  have  at  length  conceded  to 
;he  expediency  or  relieving  the  petitioners.  In  con- 
ceding thus  much,  however,  a  new  objection  is 
ttaxted ;  it  is  not  the  time,  say  they,  or  it  is  an  im- 
jroper  time,  or  there  is  time  enough  yet.  In  some 
legree  I  concur  with  those  who  say  it  is  not  the  time 
exactly ;  that  time  is  passed ;  better  had  it  been  for 
;he  country,  that  the  Catholics  possessed  at  this 
noment  their  proportion  of  our  privileges,  that  their 
lobles  held  their  due  weight  in  our  councils,  than 
hat  we  should  be  assembled  to  discuss  their  claims, 
[t  had  indeed  been  better 


rhe  enemy  is  without,  and  distress  within.  It  is 
:oo  late  to  cavil  on  doctrinal  points,  when  we  must 
inite  in  defence  of  things  more  important  than  the 
nere  ceremonies  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  singular, 
;hat  we  are  called  together  to  deliberate,  not  on  the 
jrod  we  adore,  for  in  that  we  are  agreed ;  not  about 
;he  king  we  obey,  for  to  him  we  are  loyal ;  but  how 
ar  a  difference  in  the  ceremonials  of  worship,  how 
ox  believing  not  too  little,  but  too  much,  (the  worst 
hat  can  be  imputed  to  the  Catholics,)  how  far 
oo  much  devotion  to  their  Ood,  may  incapacitate 
>ur  fellow-subjects  from  effectually  serving  their 
ting. 

Much  has  been  said,  within  and  without  doors,  of 
Church  and  State,  and  although  those  venerable 
vords  have  been  often  prostituted  to  the  most  despi- 
cable of  party  purposes,  we  cannot  bear  them  too 
>ften  ;  all,  I  presume,  are  the  advocates  of  Church 
tnd  State,  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  State  of 
Sreat  Britain;  but  not  a  state  of  exclusion  and 
lespotism  ;  not  an  intolerant  church ;  not  a  church 
nihtant,  which  renders  itself  liable  to  the  very  ob- 
ection  urged  against  the  Romish  communion,  and 
n  a  greater  degree,  for  the  Catholic  merely  with- 
lolds  its  spiritual  benediction,  (and  even  that  is 
loubtful,)  but  our  church,  or  rather  our  churchmen, 
lot  only  refuse  to  the  Catholic  their  spiritual  grace, 
»ut  all  temporal  blessings  whatsoever.  It  was  an 
observation  of  the  great  Lord  Peterborough,  made 
vithin  these  walls,  or  within  the  walls  where  the 
LfOrds  then  assembled,  that  he  was  for  a  "  parlia- 
nentary  king  and  a  parliamentary  constitution,  but 
lot  a  parliamentary  Ood,  and  a  parliamentary  re- 
igion."    The  interval  of  a  century  has  not  weak- 


ened the  force  of  the  remark.  It  is  indeed  time 
that  we  should  leave  off  these  petty  cavils  on  friv- 
olous points,  these  Lilliputian  sophistries  whether 
our  "  eggs  are  best  broken  at  the  broad  or  narrow 
end." 

The  opponents  of  the  Catholics  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  those  who  assert  that  the  Catho- 
lics have  too  much  already,  and  those  who  allege 
that  the  lower  orders,  at  least,  have  nothing  more 
to  require.  We  are  told  by  the  former,  that  the 
Catholics  never  will  be  contented:  by  the  latter, 
that  they  are  already  too  happy.  The  last  paradox 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  present,  as  by  all  past 
petitions ;  it  might  as  well  be  said,  that  the  negroes 
did  not  desire  to  be  emancipated— but  this  is  an  un- 
fortunate comparison,  for  you  have  already  delivered 
them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  without  any  peti- 
tion on  their  part,  but  many  from  their  taskmasters 
to  a  contrary  effect ;  and  for  myself,  when  I  consider 
this,  I  pity  the  Catholic  peasantry  for  not  having 
the  good  fortune  to  be  born  black.  But  the  Catho- 
lics are  contented,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  as  we  are 
told :  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  touch  on  a  few  of 
those  circumstances  which  so  marvellously  con- 
tribute to  their  exceeding  contentment.  They  are 
not  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  the 
regular  army;  the  Catholic  soldier  cannot  absent 
himself  from  the  .service  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man, and,  unless*  he  is  quartered  in  Ireland,  or  in 
Spain,  where  can  he  find  eligible  opportunities  of 
attending  his  own  ?  The  permission  of  Catholic 
chaplains  to  the  Irish  militia  regiments  was  eon- 
ceded  as  a  special  favor,  and  not  till  after  jears  of 
remonstrance,  although  an  act,  passed  in  1798, 
established  it  as  a  right.  But  are  the  Catholics 
properly  protected  in  Ireland?  Can  the  church 
purchase  a  rood  of  land  whereon  to  erect  a  chapel  ? 
No ;  all  the  places  of  worship  are  built  on  leases  of 
trust  or  sufferance  from  the  laity,  easily  broken  and 
often  betrayed.  The  moment  any  irregular  wish, 
any  casual  caprice  of  the  benevolent  landlord  meets 
with  oppostion,  the  doors  are  barred  against  the 
congregation.  This  has  happened  continually,  but  • 
in  no  instance  more  glaringly,  than  at  the"  town  of 
Newtown  Barry  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The 
Catholics,  enjoying  no  regular  chapel,  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  hired  two  barns,  which,  being  thrown 
into  one,  served  for  public  worship.  At  this  time 
there  was  quartered  opposite  to  the  spot  an  officer, 
whose  mind  appears  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  those  p  rem  dices  which  the  Protestant  peti- 
tions, now  on  the  table,  prove  to  have  been  fortu- 
nately eradicated  from  the  more  rational  portion  of 
the  people;  and  when  the  Catholics  were  assembled 
on  tne  Sabbath  as  usual,  in  peace  and  good-will 
towards  men,  for  the  worship  of  their  Ood  and  yours, 
they  found  the  chapel  door  closed,  and  were  told 
that  if  they  did  not  immediately  retire,  (and  they 
were  told  this  by  a  yeoman  officer  and  a  magistrate,) 
the  riot  act  should  be  read,  and  the  assembly  die 
persed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet !  This  was  com 
plained  of  to  the  middle-man  of  government,  the 
secretary  at  the  Castle  in  1806,  and  the  answer  was. 
(in  lieu  of  redress,)  that  he  would  cause  a  letter  tc 
be  written  to  the  colonel,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
recurrence  of  similar  disturbances.  Upon  this  fact, 
no  very  great  stress  need  be  laid ;  but  it  tends  to 
prove  that  while  the  Catholic  church  has  not  power 
to  purchase  land  for  its  chapels  to  stand  upon,  the 
laws  for  its  protection  are  of  no  avail.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Catholics  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  "  pelt- 
ing, petty  officer,"  who  may  choose  to  play  his  "  fan- 
tastic tricks  before  high  heaven,"  to  insult  his  Ood, 
and  injure  his  fellow-creatures. 

Every  schoolboy,  any  footboy,  (such  have  held 
commissions  in  our  service,)  any  footboy  who  can 
exchange  his  shoulder-knot  for  an  epaulet,  may  per- 
form all  this  and  more  against  the  Catholic,  by  vir- 
tue of  that  very  authority  delegated  to  him  by  his 
sovereign,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  his 
fellow-subjects  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  without 
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discrimination  or  distinction  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

Have  the  Irish  Catholics  the  full  benefit  of  trial 

jury  ?    They  have  not ;  they  never  can  hare  until 

,ey  are  permitted  to  share  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  sV.eriffs  and  undersherifis.  Oi  this  a  striking  ex- 
ample occurred  at  the  last  Enniskillen  assises.  A 
yeoman  was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  a  Catholic 
named  Macvournagh:  three  respectable  uncontra- 
dicted witnesses  deposed  that  they  saw  the  prisoner 
load,  take  aim,  fire  at,  and  kill  the  said  Macvour- 
nagh. This  was  properly  commented  on  by  the 
juajte ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  bar,  and 
indignation  of  the  court,  the  Protestant  jury  ac- 
quitted the  accused.  So  glaring  was  the  partiality, 
that  Mr.  Justice  Osborne  felt  it  his  duty  to  bind 
over  the  acquitted,  but  not  absolved  assassin,  in 
Urge  recognisances,  thus  for  a  time  taking  away  his 
license  to  kill  Catholics. 

Are  the  very  laws  passed  in  their  favor  observed  ? 
They  are  rendered  nugatory  in  trivial  as  in  serious 
eases.  By  a  late  act,  Catholic  chaplains  are  per- 
mitted in  jails,  but  in  Fermanagh  county  the  grand 
jury  lately  persisted  in  presenting  a  suspended  cler- 
gyman for  the  office,  thereby  evading  the  statute, 
notwithstanding  the  most  pressing  remonstrances 
of  a  most  respectable  magistrate,  named  Fletcher, 
to  the  contrary.  8uch  is  law,  such  is  justice,  for  the 
happy,  free,  contented  Catholic ! 

It  nas  been  asked  in  another  place,  why  do  not 
the  rich  Catholics  endow  foundations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthood  ?  Why  do  you  not  permit 
them  to  do  so  ?  Why  are  all  snch  bequests  subject 
to  the  interference,  the  vexatious,  arbitrary,  pecu- 
lating interference  of  the  Orange  commissioners  for 
charitable  donations? 

As  to  Maynooth  college,  in  no  instance,  except 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation,,  when  a  noble  Lord 
'Camden),  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  administration, 
aid  appear  to  interest  himself  in  its  advancement ; 
and  during  the  government  of  a  noble  Duke  (Bed- 
ford), who,  like  his  ancestors,  has  ever  been  the 
•  friend  of  freedom  and  mankind,  and  who  has  not  so 
far  adopted  the  selfish  policy  of  the  day  as  to  ex- 
clude the  Catholics  from  the  number  of  nis  fellow- 
creatures;  with  these  exceptions,  in  no  instance 
has  that  institution  been  properly  encouraged. 
There  was  indeed  a  time  when  tne  Catholic  clergy 
were  conciliated,  while  the  Union  was  pending,  that 
Union  which  could  not  be  carried  without  them, 
while  their  assistance  was  requisite  in  procuring 
addresses  from  the  Catholic  counties;  then  they 
were  cajoled  and  caressed,  feared  and  flattered,  and 
given  to  understand  that  "  the  Union  would  do 
every  thing ; "  but,  the  moment  it  was  passed,  they 
were  driven  back  with  contempt  into  their  former 
obscurity.   > 

In  the  contempt  pursued  towards  Maynooth  col- 
lege, every  thing  is  done  to  irritate  ana  perplex— 
every  thing  Is  done  to  efface  the  slightest  impres- 
sion of  gratitude  from  the  Catholic  mind ;  the  very 
hay  made  upon  the  lawn,  the  fat  and  tallow  of  the 
beef  and  mutton  allowed,  must  be  paid  for  and 
accounted  upon  oath.  It  is  true,  this  economy  in 
miniature  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  only  the  inseot  defaulters 
of  the  treasury,  your  Hunts  and  your  Chinnerys, 
when  only  these  "gilded  bugs"  can  escape  the 
microscopic  eye  of  ministers.  But  when  you  come 
forward  session  after  session,  as  your  paltry  pittance 
is  wrung  from  you  with  wrangling  and  reluctance, 
to  boast  of  your  liberality,  well  might  the  Catholic 
exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Prior, — 

«  To  Join  I  owe  mm  ofatipdon, 
Bat  Join  unluckily  thinla  St 
To  put**  ft  to  oil  the  ttdoa, 


Borne  persons  have  compared  the  Catholics  to  the 

&  Gil  Bias.    Who  made   them  beggars? 

are  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  their  ances- 
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tors  ?  And  cannot  yen  relieve  the  beggar  wtea 
your  fathers  have  made  him  such  ?  If  yon  sxe  dis- 
posed to  relieve  him  at  all,  cannot  you  do  it  without 
singing  your  farthings  in  his  face  ?  As  a  contrast, 
however,  to  this  beggarly  benevolence,  let  as  look  at 
the  Protestant  Charter  Schools ;  to  them  you  have 
lately  granted  41,000J.:  thus  are  they  supported, 
and  how  are  they  recruited?  Montesquieu  ob- 
serves, on  the  English  constitution,  that  the  model 
may  be  found  in  Tacitus,  where  the  historian  de- 
scribes the  policy  of  the  Germans,  and  adds,  •*  this 
beautiful  system  was  taken  from  the  woods ; "  so 
in  speaking  of  the  charter  schools,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  this  beautiful  system  was  taken  from 
the  gipsies.  These  schools  are  recruited  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Janizaries  at  the  time  of  their 
enrolment  under  Amurath,  and  the  gipsies  of  the 

S resent  day,  with  stolen  children,  with  children 
ecoyed  and  kidnapped  from  their  Catholic  con- 
nexions  by  their  nch  and  poweiful  Protestant 
neighbors :  this  is  notorious,  and  one  instance  may 
suffice  to  show  in  what  manner.  The  sister  of  a 
Mr.  Carthy  (a  Catholic  gentleman  of  very  con- 
siderable property)  died,  leaving  two  girls,  who 
were  immediately  marked  out  as  proselytes,  and 
conveyed  to  the  charter  school  of  Coolgreny.  Their 
uncle,  on  being  apprized  of  the  fact,  which  took 
place  during  his  absence,  applied  for  the  restitution 
of  his  nieces,  offering  to  settle  an  independence  on 
these  relations ;  his  request  was  refused,  and  not 
till  after  five  years'  struggle,  and  the  interference 
of  very  high  authority,  could  this  Catholic  gentle- 
man obtain  back  his  nearest  of  kindred  from  a 
charity  charter  school.  In  this  manner  are  prose- 
lytes obtained,  and  mingled  with  the  offspring  of 
such  Protestants  as  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
institution.  And  how  are  they  taught?  A  cate- 
chism is  put  into  their  hands  consisting  of,  I  believe, 
forty-five  pages,  in  which  are  three  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  Protestant  religion  ;  one  of  these  queries 
is,  "Where  was  the  Protestant  religion  before  Lu- 
ther ?  "  Answer,  "  In  the  Gospel."  The  remaining 
forty-four  pages  and  a  half  regard  the  'fawnaHr 
idolatry  of  Papists ! 

Allow  roe  to  ask  our  spiritual  pastors  and  mas- 
ters, is  this  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  which  he 
should  go  ?  Is  this  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  before 
the  time  of  Luther  ?  that  religion  which  preaches 
"  Peace  on  earth,  and  glory  to  God  ?  "  Is  it  bring- 
ing up  infants  to  be  men  or  devils  ?  Better  would 
it  he  to  send  them  any  where  than  teach  them  such 
doctrines ;  better  send  them  to  those  islands  in  the 
South  Seas,  where  they  might  more  humanely  team 
to  become  cannibals;  it  would  be  leas  disgusting 
that  they  were  brought  up  to  devour  the  deal,  than 
persecute  the  living.  Schools,  do  you  call  them  ? 
call  them  rather  dunghills,  where  the  viper  of  in- 
tolerance deposits  her  young,  that,  when  their  teeth 
are  cut  and  their  poison  is  mature,  they  may  issue 
forth,  filthy  and  venomous,  to  sting  the  CathoHc. 
But  are  these  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  churchmen  ?  No ;  the  most  enlightened 
churchmen  are  of  a  different  opinion.  What  sajs 
Paley  ?  "I  perceive  no  reason  why  men  of  digest?  t 
religious  persuasions,  should  not  sit  upon  the  same 
bench,  deliberate  in  the  same  council,  or  fight  in  the 
same  ranks,  as  well  as  men  of  various  religious  opin- 
ions, upon  any  controverted  topic  of  natural  history, 
philosophy,  or  ethics."  It  may  be  answered  that 
Paley  was  not  strictly  orthodox ;  I  know  nothing  of 
his  orthodoxy,  but  who  will  deny  that  be  was  an 
ornament  to  the  church,  to  human  nature,  to  Christ* 
ianity? 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  grievance  of  tithes,  se 
severely  felt  by  the  peasantry,  but  it  mav  be  proper 
to  observe  that  there  is  an  addition  to  the  burden, 
a  percentage  to  the  gatherer,  whose  interest  H  thus 
becomes  to  rate  them  as  highly  as  possible,  and  we 
know  that  in  many  large  livings  in  Ireland,  the  oslr 
resident  Protestants  are  the  tithe-proctor  and  ha 
family 
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Anions;  meaty  causes  of  irritation,  too  numerous 
'or  recapitulation,  there  is  one  in  the  militia  not  to 
>e  passed  over— I  mean  the  existence  of  Orange 
odgea  amongst  the  privates ;  can  the  officers  deny 
his  ?  And  if  such  lodges  do  exist,  do  they,  can 
:hey  tend  to  promote  harmony  amongst  the  men, 
vho  are  thus  individually  separated  in  society,  al- 
hough  mingled  in  the  ranks  f  And  is  this  general 
lystem  of  persecution  to  be  permitted,  or  is  it  to  be 
lettered  that  with  such  a  system  the  Catholics  can 
>r  ought  to  be  contented  ?  If  they  are,  they  belie 
mman  nature ;  they  are  then,  indeed,  unworthy  to 
>e  any  thing  but  the  slaves  you  hare  made  them. 
rhe  facts  stated  are  from  most  respectable  authority, 
ir  I  should  not  have  dared  in  this  place,  or  any 
ilace,  to  hasard  this  avowal.  If  exaggerated,  there 
ire  plenty,  as  willing  as  I  believe  them  to  be  unable, 
o  disprove  them.  Should  it  be  objected  that  I 
lever  was  in  Ireland,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it 
•  as  easy  to  know  something  of  Ireland  without 
laving  been  there,  as  it  appears  with  some  to  have 
ieen  born,  bred,  and  cherished  there,  and  yet  remain 
guoront  of  its  best  interests. 

But  there  are,  who  assert  that  the  Catholics  have 
ilready  been  too  much  indulged:  see  (cry  they) 
rhat  has  been  done :  we  have  given  them  one  entire 
ollege,  we  allow  them  food  and  raiment,  the  full 
njoyment  of  the  elements,  and  leave  to  light  for  us 
is  long  as  they  have  limbs  and  lives  to  offer;  and 
et  the?  are  never  to  be  satisfied !  Generous  and 
ust  declaimers !  To  this,  and  to  this  only,  amount 
he  whole  of  your  arguments  when  stript  of  their 
ophistry.  These  personages  remind  me  of  the 
torv  of  a  certain  drummer,  who  being  called  upon 
n  the  course  of  duty  to  administer  punishment  to 
.  friend  tied  to  the  nalberts,  was  requested  to  flog 
agh,  he  did— to  flog  low,  he  did— to  flog  in  the 
aiddk,  he  did— high,  low.  down  the  middle,  and  up 
.gain,  but  all  in  vain,  the  patient  continued  his 
omplaints  with  the  most  provoking  pertinacity, 
intil  the  drummer,  exhausted  and  angry,  flung  down 
da  scourge,  exclaiming,  '*  the  devil  burn  you,  there's 
10  pleasing  you,  flos  where  one  will ! "  Thus  it  is, 
ou  have  flogged  the  Catholic,  high,  low,  here, 
here,  and  every  where,  and  then  you  wonder  he  is 
tot  pleased.  It  is  true,  that  time,  experience,  and 
hat  weariness  which  attends  even  the  exercise  of 
larbarity,  have  taught  you  to  flog  a  little  more 
;ently,  but  still  you  continue  to  lav  on  the  lash, 
Ad  will  so  continue,  till  perhaps  the  rod  may  be 
n-ested  from  your  hands,  and  applied  to  the  backs 
f  yourselves  and  your  posterity. 
It  was  said  by  somebody  in  a  former  debate,  (I 
arget  by  whom,  and  am  not  very  anxious  to  remem- 
*r,)  if  the  Catholics  are  emancipated,  why  not  the 
ew»  ?  If  this  sentiment  was  dictated  by  compan- 
ion for  the  Jews,  it  might  deserve  attention,  but  as 
sneer  against  the  Catholic,  what  is  it  but  the  lan- 
uage  of  Shylock  transferred  from  his  daughter's 
larriage  to  Catholic  emancipation— 


-  Weald  *uj  of  iht  tribe  at  1 
Should  oar*  k  ntfear  tea  a  CMmIm." 


I  presume  a  Catholic  is  a  Christian,  even  in  the 
pinion  of  him  whose  taste  only  can  be  called  in 
uestion  for  his  preference  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  a  remark  often  quoted  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whom  I  take  to  be  almost  as  good  authority  as  the 
entle  apostle  of  intolerance.  Dr.  Duigenan,)  that 
e  who  could  entertain  serious  apprehensions  of 
wiper  to  the  Church  in  these  times,  would  have 
cried  fire  in  the  deluge."  This  is  more  than  a 
tetaphor,  for  a  remnant  of  these  antediluvians 
spear  actually  to  have  come  down  to  us,  with  fire 
i  their  mouths  and  water  in  their  brains,  to  disturb 
ad  perplex  mankind  with  their  whimsical  outcries, 
nd  as  it  is  an  infallible  symptom  of  that  distres- 
ng  malady  with  which  I  conceive  them  to  be  af- 
icted,  (so  any  doctor  will  inform  your  lordships,) 
«  the  unhappy  invalids  to  perceive  a  m 


flame  per- 


petually flashing  before  their  eves,  particularly  when 
their  eyes  are  shut,  (as  those  of  the  persons  to  whom 
I  allude  have  long  been,)  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vince these  poor  creatures,  that  the  fire  against 
which  they  are  perpetually  warning  us  and  them- 
selves,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  fatxtu*  of  their  own 
drivelling  imaginations.  What  rhubarb,  senna,  or 
"  what  purgative  drug  can  scour  that  fancy  thence  ?" 
It  is  impossible,  they  are  given  over,  theirs  is  the 
true 

«  C»»*  aMMMk  ata  JtaSaph." 

These  are  your  true  Protestants.  like  Bayle,  who 
protested  against  all  sects  whatsoever,  so  do  thev 
protest  against  Catholic  petitions,  Protestant  peti- 
tions, all  redress,  all  that  reason,  humanity,  policy, 
justice,  and  common  sense,  can  urge  against  the 
delusions  of  their  absurd  delirium.  These  are  the 
persons  who  reverse  the  fable  of  the  mountain  that 
brought  forth  a  mouse ;  they  are  the  mice  who  con- 
ceive themselves  in  labor  with  mountains. 

To  return  to  the  Catholics,  suppose  the  Irish 
were  actually  contented  under  their  disabilities, 
suppose  them  capable  of  such  a  bull  as  not  to  desire 
deliverance,  ought  we  not  to  wish  it  for  ourselves  ? 
Have  we  nothing  to  gain  by  their  emancipation  ? 
What  resources  nave  oeen  wasted !  What  talents 
have  been  lost  by  the  selfish  system  of  exclusion ! 
Tou  already  know  the  value  of  Irish  aid ;  at  this 
moment  the  defence  of  England  is  intrusted  to  the 
Irish  militia :  at  this  moment,  while  the  starving 
people  are  rising  in  the  fierceness  of  despair,  the 
Irisn  are  faithful  to  their  trust.  But  till  equal 
is  imparted  throughout  by  the  extension  of 


lorn,  you  cannot  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
strength  which  you  are  glad  to  interpose  between 
you  and  destruction.  Ireland  has  done  much,  but 
will  do  more.  At  this  moment  the  only  triumph 
obtained  through  long  years  of  continental  disaster 
has  been  achieved  by  an  Irish  general ;  it  is  true  he 
is  not  a  Catholic ;  had  he  been  so,  we  should  have 
been  deprived  of  his  exertions ;  but  I  presume  no 
one  will  assert  that  his  religion  would  have  impaired 
his  talents  or  diminished  his  patriotism,  though  in 
that  case  he  must  have  conquered  in  the  ranks,  for 
he  never  could  have  commanded  an  army. 

But  while  he  is  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Catho- 
lics abroad,  his  noble  brother  has  this  night  advo- 
cated their  cause,  with  an  eloquence  which  I  shall 
not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tribute  of  my  pane- 
gyric, whilst  a  third  of  his  kindred,  as  unlike  as 
unequal,  has  been  combating  against  his  Catholic 
brethren  in  Dublin,  with  circularlettcrs.  edicts,  pro- 
clamations, arrests,  and  dispersions— all  the  vexa- 
tious implements  of  petty  warfare  that  could  be 
wielded  by  the  mercenary  guerillas  of  government, 
■clad  in  the  rusty  armor  of  their  obsolete  statutes. 
Your  lordships  will,  doubtless,  divide  new  honors 
between  the  saviour  of  Portugal,  and  the  dispenser 
of  delegates.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  observe  the 
difference  between  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy ; 
if  Catholic  Spain,  faithful  Portugal,  or  the  no  less 
Catholic  and  faithful  king  of  the  one  Sicily,  (of 
which,  by-the-by,  you  have  lately  deprived  him,) 
stand  in  need  of  succor,  away  goes  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  an  ambassador  and  a  subsidy,  sometimes  to 
fight  pretty  hardly,  generally  to  negotiate  very  badly, 
and  always  to  pay  very  dearly  for  our  Popish  allies. 
Bnt  let  four  millions  of  fellow-subjects  pray  for 
relief,  who  fight  and  pay  and  labor  in  your  behalf, 
they  must  be  treated  as  aliens,  and  although  their 
"  father's  house  has  many  mansions,*'  there  is  no 
resting-place  for  them.  Allow  me  to  ask,  are  you 
not  fighting  for  the  emancipation  of  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  who  certainly  is  a  fool,  and  consequently, 
in  all  probability,  a  bigot;  and  have  you  more  re- 
gard for  a  foreign  sovereign  than  your  own  fellow- 
subjects,  who  are  not  fools,  for  they  know  your 
interest  better  than  you  know  your  own ;  who  are 
not  bigots,  for  they  return  you  good  for  evil ;  but 
who  are  in  worse  durance  than  the  prison  of  an 
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warper,  inasmuch  as  the  fetters  of  the  mind  are 
more  galling  than  those  of  the  body. 

Upon  the  consequence*  of  your  not  acceding  to 
the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  I  shall  not  expatiate ; 
you  know  them,  «you  will  feel  them,  and  your  chil- 
dren's children  when  you  are  passed  away.  Adieu 
to  that  Union  so  called,  as  "  Lucut  a  non  lucendo," 
a  Union  from  never  uniting,  which,  in  its  first 
operation,  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  independence  of 
Ireland,  and  in  its  last  may  be  the  cause  of  her 
eternal  separation  from  this  country.  If  it  must  be 
called  a  Union,  it  is  the  union  of  the  shark  with 
his  prey ;  the  spoiler  swallows  up  his  victim,  and 
thus  they  become  one  and  indivisible.  Thus  has 
Great  Britain  swallowed  up  the  parliament,  the 
constitution,  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  re- 


fuse to  disgorge  even  a  single  privilege,  although 

T  of  " 
politic. 


for  the  relief  of  her  swollen  and  distempered  body 


And  now,  my  lords,  before  I  sit  down,  will  his 
majesty's  ministers  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words, 
not  on  their  merits,  tor  that  would  be  superfluous, 
but  on  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  people  of  these  realms.  The  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  has  been  boasted  of  in  a  trium- 
phant tone  on  a  late  occasion  within  these,  walls, 
and  a  comparison  instituted  between  their  conduct, 
and  that  of  noble  lords  on  this  side  of  the  house. 

What  portion  of  popularity  may  have  fallen  to 
the  share  of  my  noble  friends,  (if  such  I  may  pre- 
sume to  call  them,)  I  shall  not  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  that  of  his  majesty's  ministers  it  were 
vain  to  deny.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  like  the 
wind,  "no  one  knows  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
It  froeth,"  but  they  feel  it,  they  enjoy  it,  they  boast 
of  it.  Indeed,  modest  and  unostentatious  as  they 
are,  to  what  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  the  most 
'remote,  can  tney  flee  to  avoid  the  triumph  which 
pursues  them?  If  they  plunge  into  the  midland 
counties,  there  they  will  be  greeted  by  the  manu- 
facturers, with  spurned  petitions  in  their  hands, 
and  those  halters  round  their  necks  recently  voted 
in  their  behalf,  imploring  blessings  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  so  simply,  yet  ingeniously  contrived  to 
remove  them  from  their  miseries  in  this  to  a  better 
world.  If  they  journey  on  to  Scotland,  from  Glas- 
glow  to  Johnny  Groat  s,  every  where  will  they  re- 
ceive similar  marks  of  approbation.  If  they  take  a 
trip  from  Portpatmk  to  Donaghadee,  there  will 
they  rush  at  once  into  the  embraces  of  four  Catholic 
millions,  to  whom  their  vote  of  this  night  is  about 
to  endear  them  for  ever.  When  they  return  to  the 
metropolis,  if  they  can  pass  under  Temple  Bar  with- 
out unpleasant  sensations  at  the  sight  of  the  greedy 
niches  over  that  ominous  gateway,  they  cannot 
escape  the  acclamations  of  the  livery,  and  the  more 
tremulous,  but  not  less  sincere,  applause,  the  bless- 
ings "  not  loud  but  deep  "  of  bankrupt  merchants 
and  doubting  stockholders.  If  they  look  to  the 
army,  what  wreaths,  not  of  laurel,  but  of  night- 
shade, are  preparing  for  the  heroes  of  Walcheren ! 
It  is  true  there  are  few  living  deponents  left  to  tes- 
tify to  their  merits  on  that  occasion ;  but  a  "  cloud 
of  witnesses"  are  gone  above  from  that  gallant  army 
which  they  so  generously  and  piously  despatched,  to 
recruit  the  "  noble  army  of  martyr  a." 

What  if,  in  the  course  of  this  triumphal  career, 
(in  which  they  will  gather  as  many  pebbles  as  Ca- 
ligula's army  did  on  a  similar  triumph,  the  proto- 
type of  their  own,)  they  do  not  perceive  any  of  those 
memorials  which  a  grateful  people  erect  in  honor  of 
their  benefactors ;  what  although  not  even  a  sign- 
post will  condescend  to  depose  the  Saracen's  head 
rn  favor  of  the  likeness  of  the  conquerors  of  Wal- 
cheren, they  will  not  want  a  picture  who  can  always 
have  a  caricature ;  or  regret  the  omission  of  a  statue 
who  will  so  often  see  themselves  exalted  in  effigy. 
But  their  popularity  is  not  limited  to  the  narrow 
bounds  of  an  island ;  there  are  other  countries  where 
their  measures,  and,  above  all,  their  conduct  to  the 
Catholics,  must  render  them  preeminently  popular. 


If  thev  are  beloved  here,  in  Prance  they  ma*  ■ 
adored.  There  is  no  measure  more  repapazEtt* 
the  designs  and  feelings  of  Bonaparte  than  Catkols 
emancipation ;  no  line  of  conduct  more  propjan 
to  his  projects,  than  that  which  has  been  perssei 
is  pursuing,  and,  I  fear,  will  be  pursued  towards  be- 
laud. What  is  England  without  Ireland,  and  *& 
is  Ireland  without  the  Catholics  ?  It  is  on  the  tea 
of  your  tyranny  Napoleon  hopes  to  build  his  en_ 
So  grateful  must  oppression  of  the  Catholic*  b«  3 
his  mind,  that  doubtless  (as  he  has  lately  peraisrf 
some  renewal  of  intercourse)  the  next  cartel  *£ 
convey  to  this  country  cargoes  of  Sevres  rhisa  u4 
blue  ribands,  (things  in  great  request,  and  of  qai 
value  at  this  moment,)  blue  ribands  of  the  kpn 
of  honor  for  Dr.  Duigenan  and  his  ministerial  &* 
ciples.  Such  is  that  well-earned  popularity,  Use  re- 
sult of  those  extraordinary  expeditions,  so  apes- 
sive  to  ourselves,  and  so  useless  to  our  alh« ;  cf 
those  singular  inquiries,  bo  ex  culpatory  to  tke  ir- 
cused  and  so  dissatisfactory  to  the  people ;  of  thxe 
paradoxical  victories,  so  honorable,  as  we  are  told,  to 
the  British  name,  and  so  destructive  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  British  nation ;  above  all,  sach  is  the  re- 
ward of  a  conduct  pursued  by  ministers  towards  :ht 
Catholics. 

I  have  to  apologise  to  the  House,  who  *3t  I 
trust,  pardon  one,  not  often  in  the  habit  of  intrud- 
ing upon  their  indulgence,  for  so  long  atteetftisg 
to  engage  their  attention.  My  most  decided  ops* 
ion  is,  as  my  vote  will  be,  in  favor  of  the  moties. 

DBBATB  ON  MAJOR  CAHTWWQHT'S  FBTTfTOS, 

jttccb  1,  1818. 

Mr  Lords— The  petition  which  I  now  hold  f* 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Home,  is  ** 
which  I  humbly  conceive  requires  the  partkalar  in- 
tention of  your  lordships,  inasmuch  as,  tiosfi 
signed  but  by  a  single  individual,  it  contains  state- 
ments  which  (if  not  disproved)  demand  moit  «s- 
ous  investigation.  The  grievance  of  which  ** 
petitioner  complains  is  neither  selfish  nor  imafnaarr. 
It  is  not  his  own  only,  for  it  has  been,  and  is  »ta 
felt  by  numbers.  No  one  without  these  wajkssi 
indeed  within,  but  may  to-morrow  be  made  Kiteta 
the  same  insult  and  obstruction,  in  the  discharge" 
an  imperious  duty  for  the  restoration  of  tbe  ro 
constitution  of  these  realms  bv  petitfosmsjtf  «■ 
form  in  parliament.  The  petitioner,  bit  bsds,  » 
a  man  whose  long  life  haa  been  spent  in  «*«***" 
ing  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  up* 
that  undue  influence  which  "has  increased, i?  > 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ; "  and,  *&'; 
ever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  bs  p&f 
cal  tenets,  few  will  be  found  to  question  the  &r«^T> 
ty  of  his  intentions.  Even  now,  oppressed  jtf 
years,  and  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities  atirafl^1 
on  his  age,  but  still  unimpaired  in  talent,  **«  ■• 
shaken  in  spirit— "frangas  nan  fetes  "^he  "J 
received  manv  a  wound  in  the  combat  aeauat  es- 
ruption ;  and' the  new  grievance,  the  fresh  in«»cl 
which  he  eomplains,  may  inflict  another  scar,  tatw 
dishonor.  The  petition  is  signed  by  John  I** 
wright,  and  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  p£ 
liament,  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform a  «• 
representation  which  is  the  best  service  to  bei* 
dered  both  to  parliament  and  people,  that  he  * 
countered  the  wanton  outrage  which  fora*  * 
subject  matter  of  his  petition  to  your  lordship*-  » 
is  couched  in  firm,  yet  respectful  languate-a  » 
language  of  a  man,  not  regardless  of  whit  is  » 
to  himself,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  trart,  g*W 
mindful  of  the  deference  to  be  paid  to  U»  »*J 
The  petitioner  states,  among  other  matter  of  eg* 
if  not  greater  importance,  to  all  who  are  Bntafi" 
their  feelings,  as  well  as  blood  and  birth,  «W«» 
21st  of  January,  1813,  at  HuddersfieM,  haw^J 
six  other  persons,  who,  on  hearing  ofhaang 
had  waited  on  htm  merely  aaatestmwaywr*?** 


A  FBAGMHNT. 
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rare  seised  bf  a  military  and  civil  fores,  and  kept 
a  close  custody  for  several  hours,  subjected  to  gross 
md  abusive  insinuations  from  the  commanding  offi- 
er  relative  to  the  character  of  the  petitioner ;  that 
le  (the  petitioner)  was  finally  carried  before  a  raag- 
strate ;  and  not  released'till  an  examination  of  his 
>apers  proved  that  there  was  not  only  no  just,  but 
tot  even  statutable  charge  against  him ;  and  that, 
totwithstandinjr.  the  promise  and  order  from  the 
•residing  magistrates  of  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
.gainst  your  petitioner,  it  was  afterwards  withheld 
»n  divers  pretexts,  and  has  never  until  this  hour 
teen  granted.  The  names  and  condition  of  the 
tarties  will  be  found  in  the  petition.  To  the  other 
opics  touched  upon  in  the  petition,  I  shall  not  now 
.dvert,  from  a  wish  not  to  encroach  upon  the  time 
>f  the  House ;  but  I  do  most  sincerely  call  the  at- 
ention  of  your  lordships  to  its  general  contents— it 
s  in  the  cause  of  the  parliament  and  people  that 
he  rights  of  this  venerable  freeman  have  been  vio- 
ated,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  mark  of 
espect  that  could  be  paid  to  the  House,  that  to 
our  justice,  rather  than  by  appeal  to  any  inferior 
ourt,  he  now  commits  himself.  Whatever  may  be 
he  fate  of  his  remonstrance,  it  is  some  satisfaction 
o  me,  though  mixed  with  regret  for  the  occasion, 
hat  I  have  this  opportunity  of  publicly  stating  the 
•bstruction  to  which  the  subject  is  uable,  in  the 
irosecution  of  the  most  lawful  and  imperious  of  his 
luties,  the  obtaining  by  petition  reform  in  perlia- 
aent.     I  have  shortly  stated  his  complaint;  the 


petitioner  has  more  fully  expressed  it.  Tour  lord 
ships  will,  I  hope,  adopt  some  measure  fully  to  pro- 
tect and  redress  him,  and  not  him  alone,  but  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  insulted  and  aggrieved 
in  his  person  by  the  interposition  of  an  abused 
civil,  and  unlawful  military  force,  between  them 
and  their  right  of  petition  to  their  own  represen- 
tatives. 

His  lordship  then  presented  the  petition  from 
Major  Cartwnght,  which  was  read,  complaining  of 
the  circumstances  at  Huddersfield,  and  of  interrup- 
tions given  to  the  right  of  petitioning,  in  several 
places  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  his  lordship  moved  should  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Several  Lords  having  spoken  on  the  question, 

LORD  BYRON  replied,  that  he  had,  from  mo- 
tives of  duty,  presented  this  petition  to  their  lord- 
ships' consideration.  The  noble  Earl  had  contend- 
ed that  it  was  not  a  petition  but  a  speech;  and 
that,  as  it  contained  no  prayer,  it  should  not  be  re- 
ceived. What  was  the  necessity  of  a  prayer  ?  If 
that  word  were  to  be  used  in  its  proper  sense,  their 
lordships  could  not  expect  that  any  man  should 
pray  to  others.  He  had  only  to  say  that  the  peti- 
tion, though  in  some  parts  expressed  strongly  per- 
haps, did  not  contain  any  improper  mode  of  address, 
but  was  couched  in  respectful  language  towards 
their  lordships ;  he  should  therefore  trust  their  lord- 
ships would  allow  the  petition  to  be  received. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


Jw»  17, ISM. 

In  the  year  17—,  having  for  some  time  deter- 
lined  on  a  journey  through  countries  not  hitherto 
luch  frequented  by  travellers.  I  set  out,  acompa- 
ied  by  a  friend  whom  I  shall  designate  by  the  name 
f  Augustus  Darvell.  He  was  a  few  years  my  elder, 
nd  a  man  of  considerable  fortune  and  ancient 
unily — advantages  which  an  extensive  capacity 
revented  him  alike  from  undervaluing  or  over- 
iting.  Some  peculiar  circumstances  in  nis  private 
istory  had  rendered  him  to  me  an  object  of  atten- 
on,  of  interest,  and  even  of  regard,  which  neither 
le  reserve  of  his  manners,  nor  occasional  indica- 
ons  of  an  inquietude  at  times  nearly  approaching 
>  alienation  of  mind,  could  extinguish. 

I  was  yet  young  in  life,  which  I  had  begun  early  *, 
ut  my  intimacy  with  him  was  of  a  recent  date :  we 
ad  been  educated  at  the  same  schools  and  univer- 
;ty;  but  his  progress  through  these  had  preceded 
une.  and  he  had  been  deeply  initiated  into  what  is 
died  the  world,  while  I  was  yet  in  my  noviciate, 
rhile  thus  engaged,  1  had  heard  much  both  of  his 
aat  and  present  life;  and,  although  in  these 
ecounts  there  were  many  and  irreconcilable  con- 
-adietions,  I  could  still  gather  from  the  whole  that 
e  was  a  being  of  no  common  order,  and  one  who, 
-hatever  pains  he  might  take  to  avoid  remark, 
ould  still  be  remarkable.  I  had  cultivated  his 
cquaintance  subsequently,  and  endeavored  to  ob- 
rin  his  friendship,  but  this  last  appeared  to  be 
nattainable ;  whatever  affections  he  might  have 
ossessed  seemed  now,  some  to  have  been  extin- 
oished,  and  others  to  be  concentred:   that  his 


feelings  were  acute,  I  had  sufficient  opportunities 
of  observing;  for,  although  he  could  control,  he 
could  not  altogether  disguise  them :  still  he  had  a 
power  of  giving  to  one  passion  the  appearance  of 
another  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  to 
define  the  nature  of  what  was  working  within  him ; 
and  the  expressions  of  his  features  would  vary  so 
rapidly,  though  slightly,  that  it  wss  useless  to  trace 
them  to  their  sources.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
a  prey  to  some  cureless  disquiet;  but  whether  it 
arose  from  ambition,  love,  remorse,  grief,  from  one 
or  all  of  these,  or  merely  from  a  morbid  tempera- 
ment akin  to  disease,  I  could  not  discover :  there 
were  circumstances  alleged  which  might  have  justi- 
fied the  application  to  each  of  these  causes ;  but, 
as  I  have  before  said,  these  were  so  contradictory 
and  contradicted,  that  none  could  be  fixed  upon 
with  accuracy.  Where  there  is  mystery,  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  there  must  also  be  evil :  I  know 
not  how  this  may  be,  but  in  him  there  certainly  was 
the  one,  though  I  could  not  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  other— and  felt  loth,  as  far  as  regarded  himself, 
to  believe  in  its  existence.  My  advances  were 
received  with  sufficient  coldness ;  but  I  was  young, 
and  not  easily  discouraged,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  common-place 
intercourse  and  moderate  confidence  of  common  and 
every-dav  concerns  created  and  cemented  by  simi- 
larity or  pursuit  and  frequency  of  meeting,  which 
is  called  intimacy,  or  friendship  according  to  the 
ideas  of  him  who  uses  those  words  to  express  them. 
Darvell  had  already  travelled  extensively,  and  to 
him  I  had  applied  for  information  with  regard  to 
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the  conduct  of  my  intended  journey.  It  was  »y 
secret  wish  that  he  might  be  nrevailed  on  to  accom- 
pany me :  it  was  also  a  probable  hope,  founded  upon 
the  shadowy  restlessness  which  I  had  observed  in 
him,  and  to  which  the  animation  which  he  appeared 
to  feel  on  such  subjects,  and  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  all  by  which  he  was  more  immediately  sur- 
rounded, gave  fresh  strength.  This  wish  I  first 
hinted,  and  then  expressed:  his  answer,  though  I 
had  partly  expected  it,  gave  me  all  the  pleasure  of 
surprise— he  consented ;  and,  after  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements, we  commenced  our  voyages.  After 
Journeying  through  Tarious  countries  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  our  attention  was  turned  towards  the 
east,  according  to  our  original  destination  ;  and  it 
was  in  my  progress  though  those  regions  that  the 
incident  occurred  upon  which  will 'turn  what  I  may 
save  to  relate. 

The  constitution  of  Darrell,  which  must,  from 
his  appearance,  have  been  in  early  life  more  than 
usually  robust,  had  been  for  some  time  gradually 
giving  way,  without  the  intervention  of  any  appa- 
rent disease :  he  had  neither  cough  nor  hectic,  yet 
he  became  daily  more  enfeebled ;  his  habits  were 
temperate,  and  ne  neither  declined  nor  complained 
of  fatigue,  yet  he  was  evidently  wasting  away;  he 
became  more  and  more  silent  and  sleepless,  and  at 
length  so  seriously  altered,  that  my  alarm  grew 
proportionate  to  wnat  I  conceived  to  be  his  danger. 

We  had  determined,  on  our  arrival  at  Smyrna,  on 
an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Srthesus  and  Serdis, 
from  which  I  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  in  his 
present  state  of  indisposition— but  in  vain :  there 
appeared  to  be  an  oppression  on  his  mind,  and  a 
solemnity  in  his  manner,  which  ill  corresponded 
with  his  eagerness  to  proceed  on  what  I  regarded  as 
a  mere  party  of  pleasure,  little  suited  to  a  valetudi- 
narean ;  but  I  opposed  him  no  longer — and  in  a  few 
days  we  set  off  together,  accompanied  only  by  a 
aerrugee  and  a  single  janizary. 

We  had  passed  naif-way  towards  the  remains  of 
Ephesus,  leaving  behind  us  the  more  fertile  environs 
of  Smyrna,  and  were  entering  upon  that  wild  and 
tenant! ess  track  through  the  marshes  and  defiles 
which  lead  to  the  few  huts  yet  lingering  over  the 
broken  columns  of  Diana  —  the  roofless  walls  of 
expelled  Christianity,  and  the  still  more  recent  but 
complete  desolation  of  abandoned  mosques— when 
the  sudden  and  rapid  illness  of  my  companion  obliged 
ns  to  halt  at  a  Turkish  cemetery,  the  turbaned 
tombstones  of  which  were  the  sole  indication  that 
human  life  had  ever  been  a  sojourner  in  this  wilder- 
ness. The  only  caravansera  we  had  seen  was  left 
tome  hours  behind  us ;  not  a  vestige  of  a  town  or 
even  a  cottage,  was  within  sight  or  hope,  and  this 
04  city  of  the  dead  "  appeared  to  be  the  sole  refuge 
for  my  unfortunate  friend,  who  seemed  on  the  verge 
ef  becoming  the  last  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  this  situation,  I  looked  round  for  a  place  where 
he  might  most  conveniently  repose :— contrary  to 
the  usual  aspect  of  Mahometan  burial  grounds,  the 
impresses  were  in  this  few  in  number,  and  these 
tninly  scattered  over  its  extent:  the  tombstones 
were  mostly  fallen,  and  worn  with  age :  upon  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  these,  and  beneath  one 
of  the  most  spreading  trees,  Darvell  supported 
himself,  in  a  half-reclining  posture,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. He  asked  for  water.  I  had  some  doubts  of 
our  being  able  to  find  anj,  and  prepared  to  go  in 
search  of  it  with  hesitating  despondency  ■  ■  'but  he 
desired  me  to  remain:  and,  turning  to  Suleiman, 
our  janisary,  who  stood  by  ns  smoking  with  great 
tranquillity,  he  said,  "  Suleiman,  verbana  su,"  (•'.  s. 
bring  some  water,)  and  went  on  describing  the  spot 
where  it  was  to  be  found  with  great  minuteness,  at 
a  small  well  for  camels,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
right :  the  janisary  obeyed.  I  said  to  Darrell, 
••How  did  you  know  this  ?  "—He  replied,  "  From 
eur  situation ;  you  must  perceive  that  this  place 
was  once  inhabited,  and  could  not  have  been  so 
Without  springs ;  I  have  also  ben  here  before.'1 


"Ten  have  been  here  before  I— How  emsse  yum 
never  to  mention  this  to  me  ?  sad  what  eoeM  you 
be  doing  in  a  place  where  no  one  would  rcsmun  a 
moment  longer  than  they  could  he^  It  ?  " 

To  this  question  I  received  no  answer.  In  the 
mean  time,  Suleiman  returned  with  the  water, 
leaving  the  serrnaee  and  the  horses  at  the  femntsin. 
The  quenching  of  his  thirst  had  the  appearance  ef 
reviving  him  for  a  moment;  and  I  conceived  hopes 
of  his  being  able  to  proceed,  or  at  least  to  return, 
and  I  urged  the  attempt.  He  was  sflcmt— and 
appeared  to  be  collecting  his  spirits  for  sou  effort  ts 
speak.    He  began.— 

"  This  is  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  of  my  life— 
I  came  here  to  die:  but  I  nave  a  request  to  make,  a 
command— for  such  my  last  words  nut  he.— Yen 
will  observe  it ?M 

♦'Moat  certainly;  but  bare  better  hopes.*' 

"  I  have  no  hopes  nor  wishes,  but  this— conceal 
my  death  from  every  human  being.** 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion;  that  you  wul 


promise  this." 


recover,  and  - 

"  Peace !  it  must  be  so: 

"  *  do."  ^_ 

"  Swear  it  by  all  that "  Be  here  dictated  an 

oath  of  great  solemnity. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  this— I  will  observe 
your  request;  and  to  doubt  me  is— '* 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  you  must  swear." 

I  took  the  oath ;  it  appeared  to  relieve  ham.  He 
removed  a  seal-ring  from  his  finger,  cm  which  were 
some  Arabic  characters,  and  presented  it  to  me, 
He  proceeded— 

14  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  noon  pre- 
cisely, (what  month  you  please,  but  this  must  be 
the  day,)  you  must  fling  this  rin*  into  the  sail 
springB  which  run  into  the  Bay  of  Biennis :  the  day 
after,  at  the  same  hour,  you  must  repair  to  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  wait  one  hour  ** 

"Why?" 

"You  will  see." 

"  The  ninth  day  of  the  month,  yon  any  ?  " 

*  The  ninth." 

As  I  observed  that  the  present  was  the  ninth  day 
of  the  month,  his  countenance  changed,  and  he 
paused.  As  he  sate,  evidently  becoming  mors 
feeble,  a  stork,  with  a  snake  in  her  beak,  perched 
upon  a  tombstone  near  us ;  and,  without  devouring 
her  prey,  appeared  to  be  steadfastly  regarding  us. 
I  know  not  what  impelled  me  to  dm*  it  away,  but 
the  attempt  was  useless ;  she  made  m  few  circles  m 
the  air,  and  returned  exactly  to  the  same  spot. 
Darvell  pointed  to  it,  and  smiled :  he  seeke— I 
know  not  whether  to  himself  or  to  me— Mt  the 
words  were  only,  "  *Tia  well ! " 

"  What  is  well  r  what  do  Ton  mean  ?  " 

"  No  matter:  you  must  bury  me  here  thus  eve- 
ning, and  exactly  where  that  bird  is  now  perched. 
You  know  the  rest  of  my  injunctions." 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  several  directions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  death  might  he  best 
concealed.  After  these  were  finished,  he  ercclsrmed. 
"  You  perceive  that  bird  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  the  serpent  writhing  in  her  beak  ?  " 

"Doubtless:  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  it, 
it  is  her  natural  prey.  But  it  ia  odd  that  she  dees 
not  devour  it." 

He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  said,  unutly, 
"It  is  not  yet  time!"  As  he  spoke,  the  stork  flew 
away.  My  eyes  followed  it  for  a  moment ;  it  csuU 
hardly  be  longer  than  ten  might  be  counted.  I  salt 
DarvelTs  weight,  as  it  were,  increase  upon  my 
shoulder,  and,  turning  to  look  upon  has  mee,  per- 
ceived that  he  was  dead ! 

I  was  shocked  with  the  sudden  certainty  which 
could  not  be  nmrtaken— his  countenance  m  a  fee 
minutes  became  nearly  black.  I  shoeM  have  at 
tributed  so  rapid  a  change  to  poison,  had  1  net  base 
aware  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  leusating  tt 
enperceived.    The  day  was  dsUinhuq,  the  oner  was 
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mpidly  altering,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  fulfil 
lis  request.  With  the  aid  of  Suleiman's  ataghan 
md  ray  own  sabre,  we  scooped  a  shallow  grave  upon 
he  spot  which  Darvell  had  indicated:  the  earth 
easily  gave  way,  having  already  received  some  Ma* 
tometan  tenant.  We  dug  as  deeply  as  the  time 
permitted  us,  and  throwing  the  dry  earth  upon 


all  that  remained  of  the  singular  being  so  lately 
departed,  we  cut  a  few  sods  of  greener  turf  from 
the  less  withered  soil  around  us,  and  laid  them 
upon  his  sepulchre. 
Between  astonishment  and  grief,  I  was  tearless. 
•  *•••• 


LETTER   TO   JOHN   MURRAY 

}N    THE    REV.   W.   L.   BOWLEGS    STRICTURES   ON  THE  LIFE  ANtJ 

WRITINGS   OF  POPE. 


"  IH  play  at  Bomtto  wfch  (he  ran  and  mom." 

OLD  BONO. 
"  My  miter  ••  euld,  air,  end  aha  hu  rather  forgotten  beneO  ia 
■jwiMnf  to  my  Leddj,  (hat  canoa  wed  bide  to  be  oonltadioktt,  (m 
1  ken  meted?  Ukn  k  If  tkry  conkl  brtp  Ihetnella.)" 

TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD,  Obi  Jforttfi*/,  r«L  a, 


Btvoat,  rebruarr  7,  IS*. 

3bae  Sib, 

In  the  different  pamphlets  which  you  hare  had 
he  goodness  to  send  me,  on  the  Pope  and  Bowles' 
controversy,  I  perceive  that  my  name  is  occasionally 
ntroduced  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Bowles  refers  more 
nan  onee  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  "a 
emarkable  circumstance,"  not  only  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  but  in  his  reply  to  the  Quarterly. 
The  Quarterly  also  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  have  conferred 
m  me  the  dangerous  honor  of  a  quotation;  and 
tf r.  Bowles  indirectly  makes  a  kind  of  appeal  to 
ne  personally,  by  saying,  "Lord  Byron,  if  he 
■members  the  circumstance,  will  v>Une——(wtfn6»a 
:n  italic,  an  ominous  character  for  a  testimony  at 
>resent.)*  .    .      ,    M 

I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  a  "non  mi  ncordo" 
rven  after  so  long  a  residence  in  Italy ;— I  do  ••  re- 
nember  the  circumstance  "—and  have  no  reluctance 
*>  relate  it  (since  called  upon  so  to  do)  as  correctly 
is  the  distance  of  time  and  the  impression  of  in- 
arvening  events  will  permit  me.  In  the  year  1812, 
nore  than  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
« English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  I  had  the 
lonor  of  meeting  Mr.  Bowles  in  the  house  of  our 
-enerable  host  of  •'  Human  Life,  etc.,"  the  last 
Argonaut  of  classic  English  poetry,  and  the  Nestor 
>f  our  inferior  race  of  living  poets.  Mr.  Bowles 
rails  this  "  soon  after  "  the  publication ;  but  to  me 
hree  years  appear  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
mmortality  of  a  modern  poem.  I  recollect  nothing 
►f  "  the  rest  of  the  company  going  into  another 
oom  "—nor,  though  I  well  remember  the  topoKa- 
>hy  of  our  host's  elegant  and  classically-furnished 
nansion,  could  I  swear  to  the  very  room  where 
he  conversation  occurred,  though  the  "taking 
{own  the  poem"  seems  to  fix  it  in  the  library. 
Had  it  been  "  taken  hp,"  it  would  probably  have 
>een  in  the  drawing-room.  I  presume  also  that  the 
«  remarkable  circumstance  "  took  place  after  din- 
ier,  as  I  conceive  that  neither  Mr.  Bowles's  polite- 


taJtudM  to  Ma)iie«l^  ami  lha  abac  ltoBan  *kxmm  on  fee  ukl  «f 


ness  nor  appetite  would  have  allowed  him  to  detain 
"the  rest  of  the  company"  standing  round  their 
chairs  in  the  "  other  room  "  while  we  were  discus- 
sing ••  the  Woods  of  Madeira"  instead  of  circulating 
its  vintage.  Of  Mr.  Bowles's  "good-humor"  .1 
have  a  full  and  not  ungrateful  recollection ;  as  also 
of  his  gentlemanly  manners  and  agreeable  con- 
versation. I  speak  of  the  whole,  and  not  of 
particulars ;  for  whether  he  did  or  did  not  use  the 
precise  words  printed  in  the  pamphlet,  I  cannot 
say,  nor  could  ne  with  accuracy.  Of  "  the  tone  of 
seriousness "  I  certainly  recollect  nothing :  on  the 
contrary,  I  thought  Mr.  Bowles  rather  disposed  to 
treat  the  subject  lightly ;  for  he  said  (1  have  no 
objection  to  be  contradicted  if  incorrect)  that  some 
of  his  good-natured  friends  had  come  to  him  and 
exclaimed,  "  Eh !  Bowles !  how  came  you  to  make 
the  Woods  of  Madeira,"  etc.,  etc.,  ana  that  he  had 
been  at  some  pains  and  pulling  down  of  the  poem 
to  convince  tnem  that  he  haa  never  made  "  the 
Woods  "  do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  was  right, 
and  I  toas  wrong,  and  nave  been  wrong  still  up  to 
this  acknowledgment ;  for  I  ought  to  have  looked 
twice  before  I  wrote  that  which  involved  an  inac- 
curacy capable  of  giving  pain.  The  met  was,  that 
although  I  had  certainly  before  read  "  the  Spirit  of 
Discovery,"  I  took  the  quotation  from  the  review. 
But  the  mistake  was  mine,  and  not  the  revietc'a, 
which  quoted  the  passage  correctly  enough,  I 
believe.  I  blundered— God  knows  how — into  at- 
tributing the  tremors  oi  the  lovers  to  the  "  Woods 
of  Madeira,"  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  And 
I  hereby  do  fully  and  freely  declare  and  asseverate, 
that  the  Woods  did  not  tremble  to  a  kiss,  and  that 
the  lovers  did.    I  quote  from  memory— 

"Akb 
Stole  en  the  Bat'tring  aBenee,  etc,  etc., 
They  (the  lereie)  trembled,  ewan  ae  V  (he  power,"  etc 

And  if  I  had  been  aware  that  this  declaration  would 
have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Bowles,  I  should  not  have  waited  nine  years  to 
make  it,  notwithstanding  that  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  •*  had  been  suppressed  tome  time 
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previously  to  my  meeting  him  at  Mr.  Rogers'*. 
Oar  worthy  h>st  might  indeed  have  told  htm  as 
much,  as  it  was  at  his  representation  that  I  sup- 
pressed it  A  new  edition  of  that  lampoon  was 
preparing  for  the  press,  when  Mr.  Rogers  rep- 
resented to  me,  that  *'  I  was  now  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  it,  and  with  some 
on  terms  of  intimacy;"  and  that  he  knew  "one 
family  in  particular  to  whom  its  suppression  would 
give  pleasure."  I  did  not  hesitate  one  moment ;  it 
was  cancelled  instantly  ;  and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine 
that  it  has  ever  been  republished.  When  I  left 
England,  in  April,  1816,  with  no  very  violent  inten- 
I  tions  of  troubling  that  country  again,  and  amidst 
scenes  of  various  kinds  to  distract  my  attention — 
almost  my  last  act,  I  believe,  was  to  sign  a  power 
of  attorney,  to  yourself,  to  nrevent  or  suppress  any 
attempts  (of  which  several  had  been  made  in  Ire- 
land) at  a  republication.  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
state,  that  the  persons  with  whom  I  was  subse- 
quently acquainted,  whose  names  had  occurred  in 
that  publication,  were  made  my  acquaintances  at 
their  own  desire,  or  through  the  unsought  interven- 
tion of  others.  I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, sought  a  nersonal  introduction  to  any.  Some 
of  them  to  this  day  I  know  only  by  correspondence; 
and  with  one  of  those  it  was  begun  by  myself,  in 
consequence,  however,  of  a  polite  verbal  com- 
munication from  a  third  person. 

I  have  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  these  circum- 
stances because  it  has  sometimes  been  made  a 
subject  of  bitter  reproach  to  me  to  have  endeavored 
to  tuiopreu  that  satire.  I  never  shrunk,  as  those 
who  know  me  know  from  any  personal  consequences 
which  could  be  attached  to  its  publication.  Of  its 
subsequent  suppression,  as  I  possessed  the  copy- 
right, I  was  the  best  judge  and  the  sole  master. 
The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  suppres- 
sion I  have  now  stated ;  of  the  motives,  each  must 
S*  idge  according  to  his  candor  or  malignity.  Mr. 
owies  does  me  the  honor  to  talk  of  "  noble  mind," 
and  "generous  magnanimity ; "  and  all  this  because 
44  the  circumstance  would  have  been  explained  had 
not  the  book  been  suppressed."  I  see  no  "  nobility 
of  mind  "  in  an  act  of  simple  justice ;  and  I  hate  the 
word  "magnanimity"  because  I  have  sometimes 
seen  it  applied  to  the  grossest  of  impostors  by  the 
greatest  of  fools ;  but  1  would  have  "  explained  the 
circumstance,"  notwithstanding  "the  suppression 
of  the  book,"  if  Mr.  Bowles  had  expressed  any 
desire  that  I  should.  As  the  •«  gallant  Galbraith'' 
says  to  "  Bailli*  Jarvie,"  "  W'  11,  the  devil  take  the 
mistake  and  all  that  occasioned  it."  I  have  had  as 
great  and  greater  mistakes  made  about  me  per- 
sonally and  poetically,  once  a  month  for  these  last 
ten  years,  and  never  care  1  very  much  about  correct- 
ing one  or  the  other,  a<  least  after  the  first  eight- 
and-forty  hours  had  f  »«*  over  them. 

I  must  now,  how  «ver,  say  a  word  or  two  about 
Pope,  of  whom  yr  *  have  my  opinion  more  at  large 
In  the  unpublis*  *1  letter  on  or  to  (for  I  forget 
which)  the  editr*  of  "  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Mag- 
azine ;  "—and  '.ere  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Bowles  will  not 
approve  of  n?  •  uentiments. 

Although  I  regret  having  published  "English 
Bards  ann  Icotcn  Reviewers, '  the  part  which  I 
regret  t>  *  feast  is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowles 
with  reference  to  Pope.    Whilst  I  was  writing  that 

Subnotion,  in  1807  and  1808,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was 
esir  us  that  I  should  express  our  mutual  opinion 
of  Tope,  and  of  Mr.  Bowles's  edition  of  his  works. 
A*  1  haa  completed  my  outline,  and  felt  luy,  I  re- 
quested that  he  would  do  so.  He  did  it  His  four- 
ieen  lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  in  the  first  edition 
*f  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers;"  and 
are  quite  as  severe  and  much  more  poetical  than  my 
own  in  the  second.  On  reprinting  the  work,  as  I 
put  my  name  to  it,  I  omitted  Mr.  Hobhouse's  lines, 
and  replaced  them  with  my  own,  by  which  the  work 
gamed  less  than  Mr.  Bowles.  I  have  stated  this  in 
fee  preface  to  the  second  edition.    It  is  many  years 
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coarse  passages  in  his  works. 
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forth  clearer  from  an  invidious  ty11**  ?L|f » 
fifbr-six  years?  Why  are  we  to  ^°$*i 
minded  of  such  passages  in  his  letters,  r  ^ 
that  they  exist  ?HkMr.  Bowles  aw*  »  . 
such  rummaging  among  "letters'  and  *".» 
might  lead?  I  have  myself  seen  a  eoUecW a*^ 
ters  of  another  eminent,  nay,  Pre?p?5li-  <** 
poet,  so  abominably  gross,  and  &£*££& 
thatldo  not  believe  that  theycouW  bepc«— 


since  I  have  read  that  poem;  bat  the  Qssfeij 
Review,  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist,  and  Mr.  Bwa 
himself,  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  retail  r 
memory,  and  that  of  the  public  lam  grkfrfi: 
say,  that  in  reading  over  those  lines,  I  repe*  £ 
their  having  so  far  fallen  short  of  what  I  neat:» 
express  upon  the  subject  of  Bowles's  elifa  c 
Pope's  Works.  Mr.  Bowles  says  that  "Lei  B;; 
ron  know  he  does  not  deserve  this  c&snete."  '. 
know  no  such  thing.  I  have  met  Mr.  Bovia  «* 
sionally,  in  the  best  society  in  London;  be ippcn 
to  me  an  amiable,  well-informed;  and  extreae&W 
man.  I  desire  nothing  better  thantodwiisx 
pany  with  such  a  mannered  man  every  da?  it  & 
week :  but  of  '*  his  character  **  I  know  note*  ?*• 
sonally ;  I  can  only  speak  of  his  manse*  oi-ij* 
have  my  warmest  approbation.  But  I  new  jyP 
from  manners,  for  I  once  had  my  pocket  pdec* 
the  civilest  gentleman  I  ever  met  with;  sms^ 
the  mildest  persons  I  ever  saw  was  Ali  Pub.  « 
Mr.  Bowles's  "character"  I  will  not  &  k»« 
injustice  to  judge  from  the  edition  of  ftff«?J 
prepared  it  heedlessly ;  nor  the  jmtice,  &***« 
otherwise,  becanse  I  would  neither  keeoiBMnBoy 
executioner,  nor  a  personal  one.  Mr.  Bwa  w 
individual,  and  Mr.  Bowles  the  editor,  appear  fc  ' 
two  most  opposite  things  imaginable. 


I  won't  say  "  vile,"  because  it  is  harsh;  a«  B» 
taken,"  because  it  has  two  syllables  too  ma  J ;  *■ 
every  one  must  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pie**-  . 
What  I  saw  of  Mr.  Bowles  increased  my  *p* 
and  regret  that  he  should  ever  have  lent  ha  m 
to  such  a  task.  If  he  had  been  a  fool,  the? '«* 
have  been  some  excuse  for  him;  if  he  W»» 
needy  or  a  bad  man,  his  conduct  wooid  hm  w» 
intelligible ;  but  he  is  the  opposite  of  all  these:  w 
thinking  and  feeling  as  I  do  of  Pope,  *»* 
whole  thing  is  unaccountable.  However,  1  ^Jf 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  I  o^SS 
edition  of  Pope  a  "  candid  "  work ;  and  I  «D  ** 
that  there  is  an  affectation  of  that  o^ty"?  5 
in  those  volumes,  but  in  the  pamphlets  htelrp 
ushed. 

"WT>yy«hedoU>*wyMMiii  """ 

^  Mr.  Bowles  says,  that  "he  hss  seen  P****? 
nis  letters  to  Martha  Blount,  which  ww»«PJ, 
Ushed  by  me,  and  I  hope  never  will  *****£, 
which  are  so  grot  as  to  imply  the  •W"*J*!, 
tiousness."  Is  this  fair  play*  I*»p»tVpS 
not  be,  that  such  passages  exist;  and  Oat  rg 
who  was  not  a  monk,  although  a Cathohcjffl*?^ 
occasionally  sinned  in  word  and  in  deed  ^/"JJ 
in  his  youth ;  but  is  this  a  sufficient  gnm  w'TJ 
a  sweeping  denunciation  ?  Where  is  ths  "?*~£j 
Englishman  of  a  certain  rank  of  lift,  who  (PJ^ 
he  has  not  taken  orders)  hss  not  to  r$**VZ 
self  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirtf«a* 
more  licentiousness  than  has  ever  yet  «*V"\" 
to  Pope?  Pope  lived  in  the  public  ^  **£ 
youth  upwards;  he  had  all  the  dunces  of*»J" 
time  for  his  enemies,  and,  I  am  *W**tsZ~ 
who  have  not  the  apology  of  dulness  *  *W"T 
since  his  death ;  and  yet  to  what  do  aUth«r«£ 
mulated  hints  and  charges  amount  ;--tt"  7^ 
cal  liaison  with  Martha  Blount,  ****££; 
as  much  from  his  infirmities  as  from  his 
to  a  hopeless  flirtation  with  LadyMjJT 
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i  out  language.  What  it  more  strange,  fe,  that 
ome  of  these  are  couched  as  postscripts  to  his  seri- 
ns and  sentimental  letters,  to  which  are  tacked 
ither  a  piece  of  prose,  or  some  verses,  of  the  most 
yperboficai  indecency.  He  himself  says  that  if 
'  obscenity  (using  a  much  coarser  word)  be  the  sin 
gainst  ttie  Holy  Ghost,  he  most  certainly  cannot 
c  saved."  These  letters  are  in  existence,  and  have 
een  seen  by  many  besides  myself;  but  would  his 
ditor  have  been  "candid"  m  even  alluding  to 
hem  ?  Nothing  would  have  even  provoked  me,  an 
idifterent  spectator,  to  allude  to  them,  but  this 
irthcr  attempt  at  the  depreciation  of  Pope. 
What  should  wc  say  to  an  editor  of  Addison,  who 
ited  the  following  passage  from  Walpole' s  letters  to 
reorge  Montagtu  ?  "  Dr.  Young  has  published  a 
exv  book,  etc.  Mr.  Addison  sent  for  the  young 
iarl  of  Warwick,  as  he  was  dving,  to  show  him  in 
'hat  peace  a  Christian  could  die ;  unluckily,  he  died 
f  brandy :  nothing  makes  a  Christian  die  in  peace 
ke  being  maudlin!  but  don't  say  this  in  Gath, 
here  you  are."  Suppose  the  editor  introduced  it 
rith  this  preface :  "  One  circumstance  is  mentioned 
y  Horace  Walpole,  which,  if  true,  was  indeed  Ha- 
'ttious.  Walpole  informs  Montagu  that  Addison 
ent  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  dying, 
o  show  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could  die ; 
nit  unluckily  he  died  drunk,  etc.,  etc."  Now,  al- 
hough  there  might  occur'on  the  subsequent,  or  on 
he  .same  page,  a  faint  show  of  disbelief,  seasoned 
pith  the  expression  of  " the  same  candor"  (the 
d'Hc  exactly  as  throughout  the  book,)  I  should  sav 
hat  this  editor  was  either  foolish  or  false  to  his 
rust :  such  a  story  ought  not  to  have  been  adiuit- 
ed,  except  for  one  brief  mark  of  crushing  indigna- 
ion;  unless  it  were  completely  proved.  Why  the 
was  "if  true?"  That  "t/"  is  not  a  peace- 
maker, why  talk  of  "  Cibbers  testimony  "  to  his 
iccntiousness  ?  To  what  does  this  amount  ?  that 
'ope,  when  very  young,  was  once  decoyed  by  some 
lohlemen  and  the  player  to  a  house  of  carnal  recre- 
ion.  Mr.  Bowles  was  not  always  a  clergyman; 
md  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  was  he  never 
educed  into  as  much  ?  If  I  were  in  the  humor  for 
tory-telling,  and  relating  little  anecdotes,  I  could 
ell  a  much  better  story  of  Mr.  Bowles  than  Cib- 
•er's,  upon  much  better  authority,  vis.,  that  of  Mr. 
iowles  himself.  It  was  not  related  by  Aim  in  my 
tresence,  but  in  that  of  a  third  person,  whom  Mr. 
iowles  names  oftener  than  once  in  the  course  of 
lis  replies.  This  gentleman  related  it  to  me  as  a 
tumorous  and  witty  anecdote ;  and  so  it  was,  what- 
ver  its  other  characteristics  might  be.  But  should 
,  from  a  youthful  frolic,  brand  Mr.  Bowles  with  a 
•  libertine  sort  of  love,"  or  with  "  licentiousness  ? " 
s  he  the  less  now  a  pious  or  a  good  man  for  not 
taving  always  been  a  priest  ?  No  such  thing ;  I  am 
rilling  to  believe  him  a  good  man,  almost  as  good 
man  as  Pope,  but  no  better. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  grand  " pri- 
twn  mobile"  of  England  is  cant;  cant  political, 
ant  poetical,  cant  religious,  cant  moral ;  but  always 
ant,  multiplied  through  all  the  varieties  of  life.  It 
i  the  fashion,  and  while  it  lasts  will  be  too  power- 
ill  fox  those  who  can  only  exist  by  taking  the  tone 
f  the  time.  I  say  cant,  because  it  is  a  thing  of 
•*ords,  without  the  smallest  influence  upon  human 
ctions,  the  English  being  no  wiser,  no  better,  and 
luch  poorer,  and  more  divided  among  themselves, 
s  well  as  far  less  moral,  than  they  were  before  the 
revalenee  of  this  verbal  decorum.  This  hysterical 
orror  of  poor  Pope's  not  very  well  ascertained,  and 
ever  fully  proved  amours,  (for  even  Cibber  owns 
hat  he  prevented  the  somewhat  perilous  adventure 
n  which  Pope  was  embarking,)  sounds  very  virtu- 
us  in  a  controversial  pamphlet ;  but  all  men  of  the 
rorld  who  know  what  life  is,  or  at  least  what  it  was 
o  them  in  their  youth,  must  laugh  at  such  a  ludi- . 
rous  foundation  of  the  charge  of  a  " libertine  sort, 
f  love;"  while  the  more  serious  will  look  upon 
hose  who  bring  forward  such  charges  upon  an  in- 


sulated fact,  as  fanatics  or  hypocrites,  perhaps  both. 
The  two  are  sometimes  compounded  in  a  happy 
mixture. 

Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist  speaks  rather  irreverently 
of  a  "  second  tumbler  of  hot  white-wine  negus." 
What  does  he  mean  ?  Is  there  any  harm  in  negus  ? 
or  is  it  the  worse  for  being  hot?  or  does  Mr.  Bowles 
drink  negus?  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  him.  I 
hoped  that  whatever  wine  he  drank  was  neat ;  or  at 
least  that,  like  the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  "  he 
preferred  punch,  the  rather  as  there  was  nothing 
against  it  in  Scripture."  I  should  be  sorry  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Bowles  was  fond  of  negus ;  it  is  such 
a  "  candid  "  liquor,  so  like  a  wishy-washy  compro- 
mise between  the  passion  for  wine  and  the  proprie- 
ty of  water.  But  oiffcrcnt  writers  have  divers  tastes. 
Judge  Blacks  tone  composed  his  "  Commentaries/' 
(he  was  a  poet  too  in  nis  youth,)  with  a  bottle  of 
port  before  him.    Addison's  conversation  was  not 

food  for  much  till  he  had  taken  a  similar  dose, 
'erhaps  the  prescription  of  these  two  great  men  J 
was  not  inferior  to  the  very  different  one  of  a  soi-  / 
distant  poet  of  this  day,  who,  after  wandering/ 
among  the  hills,  returns,  goes  to  bed,  and  dictates  J 
his  verses,  being  fed  by  a  bystander  with  bread  and  I 
butter,  during  the  operation.  \ 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Bowles's  "  invariable  princi-  ' 

Eles  of  poetry."  These  Mr.  Bowles  and  some  of 
is  correspondents  pronounce  "unanswerable;" 
and  they  are  "unanswered,"  at  least  by  Campbell, 
who  seems  to  have  been  astounded  by  the  title. 
The  sultan  of  the  time  being,  offered  to  ally  himselt 
to  the  king  of  France,  because  "  he  hated  the  word 
league : "  which  proves  that  the  Padishan  under- 
stood French.  Mr.  Campbell  has  nc  need  of  my 
alliance,  nor  shall  I  presume  to  offer  it ;  but  I  do 
hate  that  word  "invariable"  What  is  there  of 
human,  be  it  poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  sci- 
ence, power,  glory,  mind,  matter,  life  or  death, 
which  is  "invar tablet"  Of  course  I  put  things  t 
divine  out  of  the  question.  Of  all  arrogant  bap- 1 
tisms  of  a  book,  this  title  to  a  pamphlet  appears  tho  1 
most  complacently  conceited.  It  is  Mr.  Campbell's 
part  to  answer  the  contents  of  this  performance, 
and  especially  to  vindicate  his  own  "  Ship,"  which 
Mr.  Bowles  most  triumphantly  proclaims  to  have 
struck  to  his  very  first  fire. 


M  Ctuoth  be,  there  wm  »  Ship; 
Now  let  ma  go,  thou  gr»jr-hair'd  lum, 
Or  my  •tuff  ihnll  make  thee  ritlp ; " 

It  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  having  once  begun,  (eer 
tainly  not  by  my  own  wish,  but  called  upon  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  to  my  name  in  the  pamphlets,) 

I  am  like  an  Irishman  in  a  "  row,"  •«  any  body's 
customer."  I  shall  therefore  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  "Ship." 

Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that  Campbell's  "  Ship  of  the 
Line"  derives  all  its  poetry  not  from  "art"  but 
from  "  nature."  "  Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds, 
the  sun,  etc.,  etc.,  one  will  become  a  stripe  of 
blue  bunting ;  and  the  other  a  piece  of  coarse  can 
vas  on  three  tall  poles."     Very  true;  take  away 

II  the  waves,"  "  the  winds,"  ana  there  will  be  no 
ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  for  any  other 
purpose ;  and  take  away  "  the  sun,"  and  we  must 
read  Mr.  Bowles's  pamphlet  by  candlelight.  But 
the  "poetry"  of  the  "Ship"  does  not  depend  on 
"  the  waves,"  etc. ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "  Ship  of 
the  Line  "  confers  its  own  poetry  upon  the  waters, 
and  heightens  theirs.  I  do  not  deny,  that  the 
"  waves  and  winds,"  and  above  all  "  the  sun,"  are 
highly  poetical;  we  know  it  to  our  cost,  by  the\ 
many  descriptions  of  them  in  verse:  but  if  the' 
waves  bore  only  the  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  if  the 
winds  wafted  only  the  sea-weed  to  the  shore,  if  the 
sun  shone  neither  upon  pyramids,  nor  fleets,  nor 
fortresses,  would  its  beams  be  equally  poetical  ?  1 
think  not :  the  poetry  is  at  least  reciprocal.  Take 
away  "the  ship  of  the  line"  "swinging  i.ind" 
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the  "  calm  water/'  and  the  calm  water  becomes  a 
somewhat  monotonous  thing  tb  look  at,  particularly 
If  not  transparently  clear;  witness  the  thousands 
who  pass  by  without  looking  on  it  at  all.  What 
was  it  attracted  the  thousands  to  the  launch  ?  they 
.  might  have  seen  the  poetical  "  calm  water,"  at 
|  Wapping,  or  in  the  "London  Dock,"  or  in  the 
Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horsepond,  or  in  a  slop- 
basin,  or  in  any  other  vase.  They  might  have  heard 
the  poetical  winds  howling  through  tne  chinks  of  a 
pig-sty,  or  the  garret-window;  they  might  have 
teen  the  sun  shining  on  a  footman's  livery,  or  on  a 
brass  warminc-pan ;  but  could  the  "  calm  water,*' 
or  the  ••  wina,  or  the  "sun,"  make  all,  or  any  of 
these,  "  poetical  ? "  I  think  not.  Mr.  Bowles  ad- 
mits "  the  ship  "  to  be  poetical,  but  only  from  those 
accessaries :  now  if  they  confer  poetry  so  as  to  make 
one  thing  poetical,  they  would  make  other  things 
poetical ;  the  more  so,  as  Mr.  Bowles  calls  a 
"  ship  of  the  line  "  without  them,  that  is  to  say,  its 
"masts  and  sails  and  streamers,"  "blue  bunting," 
I  and  "  coarse  canvas,"  and  "  tall  poles."  80  they 
/  are ;  and  porcelain  is  clay,  and  man  is  dust,  and 
/  flesh  is  grass,  and  yet  the  two  latter  at  least  are  the 
subjects  of  much  poesy. 

Did  Mr.  Bowles  ever  gaze  upon  the  sea  ?  I  pre- 
sume that  he  has,  at  least  upon  a  sea-piece.  Bid 
any  painter  ever  paint  the  sea  only,  without  the 
addition  of  a  ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  ad- 
junct ?  Is  the  sea  itself  a  more  attractive,  a  more 
moral,  a  more  poetical  object  with  or  without  a 
vessel,  breaking  its  vast  but  fatiguing  monotony  ? 
I*  a  storm  more  poetical  without  a  ship  ?  or,  in  tne 
poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it  the  storm  or  the  ship 
which  most  interests?  both  much,  undoubtedly; 
but  without  the  vessel,  what  should  we  care  for  the 
tempest?  It  would  sink  into  mere  descriptive 
poetry,  which,  in  itself,  was  never  esteemed  a  nigh 
order  of  that  art. 

I  look  upon  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval 
matters,  at  least  to  poets : — with  the  exception  of 
Waiter  Scott,  Moore,  and  Southey,  perhaps,  (who 
have  been  voyagers,)  I  have  swum  more  miles  than 
all  the  rest  of  them  together  now  living  ever  sailed, 
and  have  lived  for  months  and  months  on  shipboard ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  my  life  abroad,  have 
scarce  ever  passed  a  month  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean : 
besides  being  brought  up  from  two  years  till  ten  on 
the  brink  of  it.  I  recollect,  when  anchored  off 
Cape  Sigaeum,  in  1810,  in  an  English  frigate,  a  vio- 
lent squall  coming  on  at  sunset,  so  violent  as  to 
make  us  imagine  that  the  ship  would  part  cable,  or 
drive  from  her  anchorage.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  my- 
self, and  some  officers,  had  been  up  the  Dardan- 
elles to  Abydos,  and  were  just  returned  in  time. 
The  aspect  of  a  storm  in  the  Archipelago  is  as  poet- 
ical as  need  be,  the  sea  being  particularly  short, 
dashing,  and  dangerous,  and  the  navigation  intri- 
cate and  broken  by  the  isles  and  currents.  Cape 
Sigaeum,  the  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  Lemnos,  Tenc- 
dos,  all  added  to  the  associations  of  the  time.  But 
what  seemed  the  most  "poetical"  of  all  at  the  mo- 
ment, were  the  numbers  (about  two  hundred}  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  craft,  which  were  obliged  to 
"cut  and  run"  before  the  wind,  from  their  unsafe 
anchorage,  some  for  Tenedos,  some  for  other  isles, 
1  some  for  the  main,  and  some  it  might  be  for  eter- 
/  nity.  The  sight  of  these  little  scudding  vessels, 
darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twilight,  now  appear- 
ing ana  now  disappearing  between  the  waves  m  the 
cloud  of  nicht,  with  their  peculiarly  white  sails  (the 
Levant  sails  not  being  of  "coarse  canvas"  but  of 
white  cotton)  skimming  along  as  quickly,  but  less 
safely  than  the  seamews  which  hovered  over  them  ; 
their  evident  distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering 
specks  in  the  distance,  their  crowded  succession, 
their  littleness,  as  contending  with  the  giant  ele- 
ment, which  made  our  stout  forty-four's  teak  tim- 
bers (she  was  built  in  India)  creak  again;  their 
aspect  and  their  motion,  all  struck  me  as  something 
fax  more  "poetical"  than  the  mere  broad,  brawl- 


ing, shiplese  tern,  and  the  sullen  winds,  could  pots*, 
bl/have  been  without  them. 

The  Euxine  is  a  noble  sea  to  look  upon,  and  the 
port  of  Constantinople  the  most  beautiful  of  har- 
bors, and  vet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  twenty 
sail  of  the  fine,  some  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns, 
rendered  it  more  "  poetical "  by  day  in  the  sun,  and 
by  night  perhaps  still  more,  for  the  Turks  illumi- 
nate their  vessels  of  war  in  a  manner  the  most  pic- 
turesque— and  yet  all  this  is  orH/SciaL  As  for  the 
Euxine,  I  stood  upon  the  Symplegades — I  stood  by 
the  broken  altar  still  exposed  to  the  winds  upon  one 
of  them— I  felt  all  the  "poetry  "  of  the  situation, 
as  I  repeated  the  first  lines  of  Medea ;  bat  would 
not  that  "poetry"  have  been  heightened  by  the 
Argot  It  was  so  even  by  the  appearance  of  any 
merchant  vessel  arriving  from  Odessa.  But  Mr. 
Bowles  says,  "  why  bring  your  ship  off  the  stocks  ?*' 
for  no  reason  that  I  know,  except  that  ships  are 
built  to  be  launched.  The  water,  etc.,  undoubtedly 
heightens  the  poetical  associations,  but  it  does 
not  make  them;  and  the  ship  amply  repays  the 
obligation :  they  aid  each  other ;  the  water  is  more 
poetical  with  the  ship— the  ship  less  so  without  the 
water.  Bnt  even  a  ship,  laid  up  in  dock,  is  a  grand 
and  poetical  sight.  Even  an  old  boat,  keel  up- 
wards, wrecked  upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a' "poet- , 
ical "  object,  (and  Wordsworth,  who  made  a  poem  j 
about  a  washing-tub  and.  a  blind  boy,  may  tell  you 
so  as  well  as  I ;)  whilst  a  long  extent  of  sand  and 
unbroken  water,  without  the  boat,  would  be  as  Ukc 
duUprose  as  any  pamphlet  lately  published. 

What  makes  the    poetry  in  tne  image  of  the 

marble  waste  of  Taamor"  or  Grainger's  **  Ode  to 
Solitude,"  so  much  admired  by  Johnson  ?  Is  it  the 
"  marble"  or  the  "  waste,"  the  artificial  or  the  natu- 
ral object  ?  The  "  waste  "  is  like  all  other  wastes , 
but  the  "  marble  "  of  Palmyra  makes  the  poetry  of 
the  passage  as  of  the  place. 

The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus,  the  whole 
coast  of  Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains,  Pentefi- 
cus,  Anchesmus,  Philopappus,  etc.,  etc,  are  it 
themselves  poetical,  and  would  be  so  if  the  name  of 
Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her  very  ruins,  were 
swept  from  the  earth.  But  am  I  to  be  told  that  the 
"  nature  "  of  Attica  would  be  more  poetical  without 
the  "  art "  of  the  Acropolis  ?  of  the  Temple  of  The- 
seus ?  and  of  the  still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monu- 
ments of  her  exquisitely  artificial  genius  ?  Ask  the 
traveller  what  strikes  him  as  most  poetical,  the 
Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ?  The 
columns  of  Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself?  The 
rocks,  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollection  that  Fal- 
coner's ship  was  bulged  upon  them  ?  There  arc  a 
thousand  rocks  ana  capes,  far  more  picturesque 
than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium  in 
themselves ;  what  are  they  to  a  thousand  scenes  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  Switzer- 
land, or  even  of  Cintra  in  Portugal,  or  to  many 
scenes  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras  of  Spain  ?  But  it 
is  the  "art"  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  wrecked 
vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique  and  their 
modern  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselves. 
Without  them,  the  spots  of  earth  would  be  unno- 
ticed and  unknown ;  buried,  like  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh, in  indistinct  confusion,  without  poetry,  as 
without  existence ;  but  to  whatever  spot  of  earth 
these  ruins  were  transported,  if  they  were  caw'.-u 
of  transportation,  like  the  obelisk,  and  the  sphinx, 
and  the  Memnon's  head,  there  they  would  still  ex- 
ist in  the  perfection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  the  pride 
of  their  poetry.  I  opposed,  and  will  ever  oppose, 
the  robbery  of  ruins  from  Athens,  to  instruct  the 
English  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did  I  so  ?  The  natss 
are  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in  the  Par- 
thenon ;  but  the  Parthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so 
without  them.    Such  is  the  poetry  of  art. 

Mr.  Bowles  contends,  again,  that  the  pyramids  at 
Egypt  are  poetical,  because  of  "  the  as&ociatios 
with  boundless  deserts,**  and  that  a  •■  pyramid  o* 
the  same  dimensions"  would  not  be  sublime  ia 
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Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ; '■  not  so  poetical,  certainly ; 
at  take  away  the  "  pyramids/'  and  what  is  the 
desert t "  Take  away  8  tone-hens©  from  Salisbury 
'lain,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  Ilounslow  Heath, 
r  any  other  unenclosed  down.  It  appears  to  me 
aat  St.  Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  the  •  Pantheon,  the 
'alatine,  the  Apollo,  the  LaocoOn,  the  Venus  di 
[edicis,  the  Hercules,  the  dying  Gladiator,  the 
loses  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  all  the  higher  works 
f  Canova,  (I  hare  already  spoken  of  those  of  an- 
ient Greece,  still  extant  in  tnat  country,  or  trans- 
orted  to  England,)  are  as  poetical  as  Mont  Blanc 
r  Mount  iEtna,  perhaps  still,  more  so,  as  they  are 
irect  manifestations  of  mind,  and  presuppose  poetry 
1  their  very  conception;  and  have,  moreover,  as 
eing  such,  a  something  of  actual  life,  which  can- 
ot  belong  to  any  part  of  inanimate  nature,  unless 
e  adopt  the  system  of  Spinosa,  that  the  world  is 
le  Deity.  There  can  be  nothing  more  poetical  in 
s  aspect  than  the  city  of  Venice :  does  this  depend 
pon  the  sea,  or  the  canals  ?— 


i  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace  and  the 
rison,  or  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  which  connects 
lem,  that  render  it  poetical  ?  Is  it  the  "  Canal 
rande,"  or  the  Rialto  which  arches  it,  the  churches 
hich  tower  over  it,  the  palaces  which  line,  and  the 
andolas  which  glide  over  the  waters,  that  render 
lis  city  more  poetical  than  Rome  itself?  Mr. 
owles  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  Rialto  is  but 
tarblc,  the  palaces  and  churches  only  stone,  and 
ie  gondolas  a  "  coarse  "  black  cloth,  thrown  over 
)me  planks  of  carved  wood,  with  a  shining  bit  of 
in fcistic ally-formed  iron  at  the  prow,  "without" 
ie  water.  And  I  tell  him  that  without  these  the 
ater  would  be  nothing  but  a  clay-colored  ditch, 
(id  whoever  says  the  contrary,  deserves  to  be  at  the 
attorn  of  that  where  Pope's  heroes  are  embraced 
y  the  mud  nymphs.  There  would  be  nothing  to 
take  the  canal  of  Venice  more  poetical  than  that 
f  Paddington,  were  it  not  for  the  artificial  adjuncts 
Dove  mentioned,  although  it  is  a  perfectly  natural 
mal,  formed  by  the  sea,  and  the  innumerable 
lands  which  constitute  the  site  of  this  extraordi 
arv  citf . 

The  very  Cloacae  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  are  as  poct- 
al  as  Richmond  Hill ;  many  will  think  more  so. 
ake  away  Rome,  and  leave  the  Tiber  and  the  seven 
ills,  in  the  nature  of  Evander's  time;  let  Mr. 
owles,  or  Mr.  Wordsworth,  or  Mr.  Southey,  or  any 
'  the  other  "naturals,"  make  a  poem  upon  them, 
id  then  see  which  is  most  poetical,  their  produc- 
5n  or  the  commonest  guide-book  which  tells  you 
e  road  from  St.  Peter  s  to  the  Coliseum,  and  in- 
rms  you  what  you  will  see  by  the  way.  The 
ound  interests  in  Virgil,  because  it  will  be  Rome, 
id  not  because  it  is  Evander's  rural  domain. 
Mr.  Bowles  then  proceeds  to  press  Homer  into 
s  service,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Campbell's, 
at  "  Homer  was  a  great  describer  of  works  of  art." 
r.  B  wles  contends,  that  all  his  great  power,  even 
this,  depends  upon  their  connexion  with  nature, 
ie  '*  shield  of  Achilles  derives  its  poetical  interest 
>m  the  subjects  described  on  iL"  And  from  what 
os  the  spear  of  Achilles  derive  its  interest  ?  and 
e  helmet  and  the  mail  worn  by  Patroclus,  and  the 
lestial  armor,  and  the  very  brazen  greaves  of  the 
11-booted  Greeks  ?  Is  it  solely  from  the  legs,  and 
e  back,  and  the  breast,  and  the  human  body, 
lich  they  enclose  ?  In  that  case,  it  would  have 
en  more  poetical  to  have  made  them  fight  naked ; 
d  Gully  and  Gregson,  as  being  nearer  to  a  state 
nature,  are  more  poetical,  boxing  in  a  pair  of 
awera,  than  Hector  and  Achilles  in  radiant  armor, 
d  with  heroic  weapons. 

Instead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  rushing 
chariots,  and  the  whizzing  of  spears,  and  the 
incing  of  swords,  and  the  cleaving  of  shields,  and 
e  piercing  of  breastplates,  why  not  represent  the 
eeks  and  Trojans  like  two  savage  tribes,  tugging 
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and  tearing,  and  kicking,  and  biting,  and  gnashing, 
foaming,  grinning,  and  gouging,  in  all  the  poetry  of 
martial  nature,  unencumbered  with  gross,  prosaic, 
artificial  arms,  an  eqnal  superfluity  to  the  natural 
warrior,  and  his  natural  poet  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
unpoetieal  in  Ulysses  striking  the  horses  of  Rhesus 
with  his  bow,  (having  forgotten  his  thong,)  or  would 
Mr.  Bowles  have  had  him  kick  them  with  his  foot, 
or  smack  them  with  his  hand,  as  being  more  unso- 
phisticated ? 

In  Gray's  Elegy,  is  there  an  image  more  striking 
than  his  "shapeless  sculpture?"  Of  sculpture  in 
general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  more  poetical 
than  nature  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  and 
bodies  forth  that  ideal  beauty  and  sublimity  which 
is  never  to  be  found  in  actual  nature.  This  at  least 
is  the  general  opinion ;  but,  always  excepting  the 
Venus  di  Medicis,  I  differ  from  that  opinion,  at  least 
as  far  as  regards  female  beauty,  for  the  head  of  Lady 
Charlemont  (when  I  first  saw  her,  nine  years  ago) 
seemed  to  possess  all  that  sculpture  could  reguire 
for  its  ideal.  I  recollect  seeing  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  head  of  an  Albanian  girl,  who  was 
actually  employed  in  mending  a  road  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  some  Greek,  and  one  or  two  Italian 
faces.  But  of  sublimity,  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  in  human  nature  at  all  to  approach  the  ex- 

Sression  of  sculpture,  either  in  the  Apollo,  the 
loses,  or  other  of  the  sterner  works  of  ancient  or 
modern  art. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further  this  "  babble  of 
green  fields,"  and  of  bare  nature  in  general,  as  su- 
perior to  artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical  purposes 
of  the  fine  arts.  In  landscape  painting,  the  great 
artist  does  not  give  you  a  literal  copy  of  a  country, 
but  he  invents  and  composes  one.  Nature,  in  her 
actual  aspect,  does  not  furnish  him  with  such  exist- 
ing scenes  as  he  requires.  Even  where  he  presents 
you  with  some  famous  city,  or  celebrated  scene  from 
mountain  or  other  nature  it  must  be  taken  from 
some  particular  point  of  view,  and  with  such  light, 
and  shade,  and  distance,  etc.,  as  serve  not  only  to 
heighten  its  beauties,  but  to  shadow  its  deformities. 
The  poetry  of  nature  alone,  exactly  as  she  appears, 
is  not  sufficient  to  bear  him  out.  The  very  sky  of 
his  painting  is  not  the  portrait  of  the  sky  of  nature; 
it  is  a  composition  of  different  skies,  observed  at 
different  times,  and  not  the  whole  copied  from  any 
particular  day.  And  why  ?  Because  Nature  is  not 
lavish  of  her  beauties ;  they  are  widely  scattered, 
and  occasionally  displayed,  to  be  selected  with  care, 
and  gathered  with  difficulty. 

Of  sculpture  I  have  just  spoken.  It  is  the  great 
scope  of  the  sculptor  to  heighten  nature  into  heroic 
beauty,  t.  e.  in  plain  English,  to  surpass  his  model.) 
When  Canova  forms  a  statue,  he  takes  a  limb  from' 
one,  a  hand  from  another,  a  feature  from  a  third, 
and  a  shape,  it  may  be,  from  a  fourth,  probably  at 
the  same  time  improving  upon  all,  as  the  Greek  of 
old  did  in  embodying  his  Venus. 

Ask  a  portrait  painter  to  describe  his  agonies  in 
accommodating  the  faces  with  which  Nature  and 
his  Bitters  have  crowded  his  painting-room  to  the 
principles  of  his  art ;  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
ten  faces  in  as  many  millions,  there  is  not  one  which 
he  can  venture  to  give  without  shading  much  and 
adding  more.  Nature,  exactly,  simply,  barely  na- 
ture, will  make  no  great  artist  of  any  Kind,  and  least 
of  all  a  poet — the  most  artificial,  perhaps,  of  all 
artists  in  his  very  essence.  With  regard  to  natural 
imagery,  the  poets  arc  obliged  to  take  some  of  their 
best  illustrations  from  art.  Tou  say  that  "  a  foun- 
tain is  as  clear  or  clearer  than  glass,  to  express  its 
beauty — 

"  O  fern  fitndwla,  tpteodklfar  rkro  I » 


In  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony,  the  body  of  Csmr 
is  displayed,  but  so  also  is  his  mantle — 

"  Yon  all  do  know  this  multr,"  He, 

•  •••••• 

«  Look  I  In  thla  pbw»  no  Cm**'  i^gtr  tttu^fc 
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U  the  port  had  said  that  Caseins  had  run  his  *rf 
through  the  rent  of  the  mantle,  it  would  have  had 
more  of  Mr.  Bowles's  •«  nature"  to  help  it;  but  the 
artificial  dagger  is  more  poetical  than  any  natural 
hand  without  it.  In  the  sublime  of  sacred  poetry, 
**  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  ?  with  dyed 
garment*  from  Bosrah  ? "  Would  "the  comer  be 
poetical  without  his  "  dyed  garments  t "  which  strike 
and  startle  the  spectator,  and  identify  the  approach- 
mgobject. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  listening  for 
tiie  "  wheel*  of  hit  chariot."  Solomon,  in  his  Song, 
compares  the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  a  "  tower," 
which  to  us  appears  an  Eastern  exaggeration.  If 
he  had  said,  that  her  statue  was  like  that  of  "  a 
tower,"  it  would  have  been  as  poetical  as  if  he  had 
compared  her  to  a  tree. 

"  The  vtaooa  Muck  tow*  above  hry  »x." 

b  an  instance  of  an  artificial  image  to  express  a 
moral  superiority.  But  Solomon,  it  is  probable, 
did  not  compare  his  beloved's  nose  to  a  "  tower  "  on 
account  of  its  length,  but  of  its  symmetry ;  and, 
making  allowance  for  Eastern  hyperbole  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding*  a  discreet  image  for  a  female 
nose  in  nature,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  figure  as  any 
other. 

Art  is  not  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  purposes, 
What  makes  a  regiment  of  soldiers  a  more  noble 
object  of  view  thau  the  same  mass  of  mob  ?  Their 
arms,  their  dresses,  their  banners,  and  the  art  and 
artificial  symmetry  of  their  position  and  movements. 
A  Highlander's  plaid,  a  Mussulman's  turban,  and  a 
Boman  toga,  are  more  poetical  than  the  tattooed  or 
untattooed  buttocks  of  a  New  Sandwich  savage, 
although  they  were  described  by  William  Words- 
worth nimsell  like  the  "  idiot  in  his  glory." 

I  have  seen  as  many  mountains  as  most  men,  and 
more  fleets  than  the  generality  of  landsmen :  and, 
to  my  mind,  a  large  convoy,  with  a  few  sail  of  the 
line  to  conduct  them,  is  as  noble  and  as  poetical  a 

rospect  aa  all  that  inanimate  nature  can  produce. 
prefer  the  "  mast  of  some  great  admiral,"  with 
all  its  tackle,  to  the  Scotch  fir  or  the  Alpine  tannen, 
and  think  that  more  poetry  hoe  been  made  out  of  it. 
In  what  does  the  infinite  superiority  of  "  Falconer's 
Shipwreck,"  over  all  other  saipwrecks,  consist  ?  In 
his  admirable  application  of  the  terms  of  his  art ; 
in  a  poet-sailor  s  description  of  the  sailor's  fate. 
These  eery  terms,  by  his  application,  make  the 
strength  and  reality  of  his  poem.  Why  ?  because 
•  he  was  a  poet,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  art  will 
not  be  found  less  ornamental  than  nature.  It  is 
precisely  in  general  nature,  and  in  stepping  out  of 
his  element,  that  Falconer  fails ;  where  he  digresses 
to  speak  of  ancient  Greece,  and  "  such  branches  of 
learning." 

In  Dver's  Grongar  Hill,  upon  which  his  fame 
rests,  tne  very  appearance  of  Nature  herself  is 
moralised  into  an  artificial  image : 

"  TVm  h  Natore'i  tiiftirt  wmnght, 
To  Intra*  tot  wmndNtaf  thoofJil ;, 
Tbw  vm  Srwuw  fram  im  S^/t 

And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope,  the  misuse 
of  which,  from  Milton,  has  rendered  Mr.  Bowles  so 
triumphant  over  Mr.  Campbell : 

••  So  w  fldtaln  Ik*  firtwt1>  few, 
Ej«d  itaMgh  Hope*.  deluding-  fiM>,N 

And  here  a  word,  en  passant,  to  Mr.  Campbell : 

»«  Am  jm  Mm**  wok  aad  fclr, 
CtedineoknoftiMaJr, 
Whhh  IB  tfMM  WhD  >MM7  MM, 


Tm  piMMft  MB]  i  dow>  day." 

Is  not  this  the  original  of  the  far-famed, 


To  return  ones  more  to  tne  sea.  Let  say  sh 
look  on  the  long  waD  of  Malamocco,  which  est* 
the  Adriatic,  and  pronounce  between  th*  m  sh 
its  master.  Surely  that  Boman  work,  (1  sea 
Roman  in  conception  and  performance,)  which  an 
to  the  ocean,  '*  thus  far  ahalt  thou  cone,  aad  m 
further,"  and  is  obeyed,  is  not  less  sab&K  as! 
poetical  than  the  angry  waves  which  thdIt  hm 
beneath  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  makes  the  chief  part  of  &  skip'i 
poesy  depend  on  the  "  wind : "  then  why  is  *  a? 
under  sail  more  poetical  than  a  hog  in  a  ki^t 
wind  ?  The  hog  is  all  nature,  the  ship  a  i]i  ut 
"coarse  canvas,"  "blue  bunting,"  tad  "IsE 
poles ; "  both  are  violently  acted  upon  by  the  rai 
tossed  here  and  there,  to  and  fro;  andyetarfiusf 
but  excessive  hunger  could  make  me  look  ayes  the 
pig  as  the  more  poetical  of  the  two,  and  te  ©ly 
in  the  shape  of  a  griskin* 

Will  Mr.  Bowles  tell  us  that  the  port)  of  n 
aqueduct  consists  in  the  water  which  it  coiwni 
Let  him  look  on  that  of  Justinian,  oa  ta«  of 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Lisbon,  and  Elfss,  *  «** 
at  the  remains  of  that  in  Africa. 

We  are  asked  "  what  makes  the  venenHe  tosai 
of  Westminster  Abbey  more  poetical,  m  <*j**i 
than  the  tower  for  the  manufactory  of  patest  &• 
surrounded  by  the  same  scenery  ?  "  I  inu  tsaro- 
the  architecture.  Turn  Westminster  Abbey,  « 
Saint  Paul's,  into  a  powder  magazine  their  port?* 
as  objects,  remains  the  same;  the  Partheocs™ 
actually  converted  into  one  by  the  Tnrfa, jjtnsj 
Morosini's  Venetian  siege,  ana  part  of  it  destreyei 
inconsequence.  Cromwell's  dragoons  stalled  t&ff 
steeds  in  Worcester  Cathedral ;  was  it  lets  parti*; 
as  an  object,  than  before  ?  Ask  a  foreigner  a  « 
approach  to  London,  what  strikes  him  si  the  art 

goetical  of  the  towers  before  him;  hewfflpoat* 
t.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  withal  p 
bans,  knowing  the  names  or  assocumoss  of  el» 
ana  pass  over  the  "  tower  for  patent  stat,"  *» 
that,  for  any  thing  he  knows  to  the  eoatraj,  3 
might  not  be  the  mausoleum  of  a  mains,  sr » 
Waterloo  column,  or  a  Trafalgar  momuwat,  tot 
because  its  architecture  is  obviously  inferus. 

To  the  question,  "whether  the  descriptaa*1 
game  of  cards  be  as  poetical,  supposing  tt*  «*f 
tion  of  the  artists  equal,  as  a  deseritioe  of  *  ■•» 
in  a  forest  ? "  it  may  be  answered,  that  tie  «*<* 
als  are  certainly  not  equal;  but  that  MA* ,**•*». 
who  has  rendered  the  "  game  of  cards  Vitta^* 
by  far  the  greater  of  the  two.  But  all  the  "  ow- 
ing "  of  poets  is  purely  arbitrary  on  the  P*  <][■» 
Bowles.  There  may  or  may  not  be,  in  art,  flicaaj 
"  orders  "  of  poetry,  but  the  poet  is  alw»j»itt« 
according  to  his  execution,  and  not  according  »» 
branch  of  the  art.  ,_ 

Tragedy  is  one  of  the  highest  mesmd  **» 
Hughes  has  written  a  tragedy,  and  a  rer?  "!*f~J 
one ;  Fenton  another ;  and  Pope  n«»v5f  k 
man,  however,— will  even  Mr.  Bowles  himsdf »» 
Hughes  and  Fenton  as  poets  shore  Pa*  "■ 
even  Addison,  (the  author  of  Cato.)  or  Row  (*■» 
of  the  highest  order  of  dramatists,  si  frr  *$*' 
cess  goes),  or  Young,  or  even  Orway  and  Sostfcrs*. 
ever  raised  for  a  tnoment  to  the  same  nwJJP 
Pope  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader  or  the Htffc 
before  his  death  or  since  ?  If  Mr.  Bowiei  w3  «J 
tend  for  classifications  of  this  kind,  let  hia  w**> 
that  descriptive  poetry  has  been  ranked  m  tsm 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  art,  and  ^scn^** 
mere  ornament,  but  which  should  never  fan  J* 
subject "  of  a  poem.  The  Italians,  with  ta«*J 
poetical  language,  and  the  most  fsstawwi  *** 
Europe,  possess  now  five  great  poets,  tsffjr 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  ■»*  W&ffi 
and  whom  do  they  esteem  one  of  the ^JPjjw 
these,  and  some  of  them  the  very  high**-  *T 
trarch,  the  sonnetteer:  it  is  true  that  sob*  a £ 
Canxoni  Art  not  less  esteemed,  but  a*  «**»** 
ever  dreams  of  his  Latin  Africa? 


LETTER  TO  JOHN  MURRAY  ON  BOWLES'S  STRICTURES  ON  POPE.      NVfc 

The  artillery  of  the  demons  was  but  the  first  step 
of  hit  mistake,  the  thunder  the  next,  and  it  is  a 
step  lower.  It  would  hare  been  fit  for  Jove,  but 
not  for  Jehorah.  The  subject  altogether  was 
essentially  unpoetical;  he  has  made  more  of  it 
than  another  could,  but  it  is  beyond  him  and  all 
men. 

In  a  portion  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that 
Pope  "envied  Phillips/1  because  he  quitted  his 
pastorals  in  the  Guardian,  in  that  most  admirable 
model  of  irony,  his  paper  on  the  subject.  If  there 
was  any  thing  enviable  about  Phillips,  it  could 
hardly  be  his  pastorals.  They  were  despicable,  and 
n        expressed  his  contempt.    If  Mr.  Fitsgerald 

Eihea  a  volume  of  sonnets,  or  a  "Spirit  of 
very,"  or  a  "Missionary,"  and  Mr.  Bowles 
wrote  in  any  periodical  journal  an  ironical  paper 
upon  them,  would  this  be  "  envy  ?  "  The  authors 
of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses "  nave  ridiculed  the 
sixteen  or  twenty  "first  living  poets"  of  the  day; 
but  do  they  "envy"  them?  "Envy"  writhes,  it 
don't  laugh.  The  authors  of  the  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresses" may  despise  some,  but  they  can  hardly 
"  envy  "  any  of  the  persons  whom  they  have  paro- 
died ;  and  Pope  could  have  noTnore  envied  Phillips 
than  he  did  w  elated,  or  Theobalds,  or  Smedly,  or 
any  other  given  hero  of  the  Dunoiad.  He  could 
not  have  envied  him,  even  had  he  himself  not  been 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  Did  Mr.  Ings  "  envy" 
Mr.  rhillips,  when  he  asked  him,  "  how  came  your 
Pyrrhus  to  drive  oxen,  and  say,  I  am  goaded  on  by 
love  ? "  This  question  silenced  poor  Phillips ;  but 
it  no  more  proceeded  from  "  envy  "  than  did  Pope's 
ridicule.  Did  he  envy  Swift  ?  Did  he  envy  Bokng- 
broke  ?  Did  he  envy  Oay  the  unparalleled  success 
of  his  "  Beggars'  Opera  ? "  We  may  be  answered 
that  these  were  his  friends— true ;  but  does  friend- 
ship prevent  envyt  Study  the  first  woman  you 
meet  with,  or  the  first  scribbler,  let  Mr.  Bowles 
himself  (whom  I  aequit  rally  of  such  an  odious  \ 

Suality)  study  some  of  his  own  poetical  intimates : 
tie  most  envious  man  I  ever  heard  of  is  a  poet,  and 
a  high  one;  besides  it  is  an  universal  passion. 
Goldsmith  envied  not  only  the  puppets  for  their 
dancing,  and  broke  his  shins  iu  toe  attempt  at 
rivalry,  but  was  seriously  angry  because  two  pretty 
woman  received  more  attention  than  he  did.  This 
is  envy;  but  where  does  Pope  show  a  sign  of  the 
passion  ?  In  that  case,  Dryden  envied  the  hero  of 
his  Mac  Flecknoe.  Mr.  Bowles  compares,  when 
and  where  he  can,  Pope  with  Cowper,  (the  same 
Cowper  whom,  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  he  laughs  at 
for  his  attachment  to  an  old  woman,  Mrs.  TJnwin : 
search  and  you  will  find  it;  I  remember  the  pas- 
sage, though  not  the  P*g©>)  in  particular  he  re- 
quotes  Cowper's  Dutch  delineation  of  a  wood,  drawn 
up  like  a  seedman's  catalogue,*  with  an  affected 


'Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  the 
'  order"  of  his  compositions,  where  would  the  best 
if  sonnets  place  him  ?  with  Dante  and  the  others  ? 
No :  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  poet  who  ex- 
ecutes best  is  the  highest,  whatever  his  department, 
md  will  ever  be  so  rated  in  the  world's  esteem. 

Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy,  high  as 
le  stands,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  not  stand 
ligher ;  it  is  the  oonp-stone  of  his  glory ;  without 
t,  his  odes  would  bennsufficient  for  his  fame.  The 
lepreciation  of  Pope  is  partly  founded  upon  a  false 
dea  of  the  dignity  of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which 
io  has  partly  contributed  by  the  ingenuous  boast, 

"Tb*ooihntiacfwnmm\»w*B&u>d]ong, 
Bat  rioojAf  to  truth,  md  momlfaxl  hk  eon*." 

9e  should  have  written  "rose  to  truth."  In  my 
nind,  the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry,  as 
he  highest  of  all  earthly  objects  must  be  moral 
ruth.  Religion  does  not  make  a  part  of  my  sub* 
ect;  it  is  something  beyond  human  powers,  and 
laa  failed  in  all  human  hands,  except  Milton's  and 
Dante's,  and  even  Dante's  powers  are  involved  in 
he  delineation  of  human  passions,  though  in 
rupernatural  circumstances.  What  made  Socrates 
he  greatest  of  men  ?  His  moral  truth— his  ethics. 
EVhat  proved  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  hardly 
ess  than  his  miracles  ?  His  moral  precepts.  Ana 
f  ethics  have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  of  men, 
md  have  not  been  disdained  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
gospel  by  the  Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  told  that 
ithical  poetry  or  didactic  poetry,  or  by  whatever 
xame  you  term  it,  whose  object  is  to  make  men 
>etter  and  wiser,  is  not  the  very  fitet  order  of 
>oetry  ?  and  are  we  to  be  told  this  too  by  one  of  the 
niesthood  ?  It  requires  more  mind,  more  wisdom, 
nore  power,  than  all  die  "forests"  that  ever  were 
'walked"  for  their  "description,"  and  all  the 
spies  that  ever  wexe  founded  upon  fields  of  battle. 
The  Georjrios  an  indisputably,  and,  I  believe, 
sndistndealy,  even  a  finer  poem  than  the  JSneid. 
Virgil  knew  this;  he  did  not  order  tkmn  to  be  burnt. 

«  The  proper  otady  of  mukJud  a  moa." 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stress 
upon  what  they  call  "  imagination  and  "  inven- 
tion," the  two  commonest  of  qualities:  an  Irish 
peasant,  with  a  little  whiskey  in  his  head,  will 
imagine  and  invent  more  than  would  furnish  forth 
i  modern  poem.  If  Lucretius  had  not  been  spoiled 
yy  the  Epicurean  system,  we  should  have  had  a  far 
mperior  poem  to  any  now  in  existence.  As  mere 
poetry,  it  is  the  first  of  Latin  poems.  What  then 
las  ruined  it?  His  ethics/  Pope  has  not  this 
lefect ;  his  moral  is  as  pure  as  nis  poetry  is  glo- 
rious. In  speaking  of  artificial  objects,  I  have 
>mitted  to  touch  upon  one  which  I  will  now 
nention.  Cannon  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  highly 
joetical  as  art  can  make  her  objects.  Mr.  Bowles 
rill,  perhaps,  tell  me  that  this  is  because  they 
esemble  that  grand  natural  article  of  sound  m 
leaven,  and  simile  upon  earth— thunder.  I  shall 
>e  told  triumphantly,  that  Milton  made  sad  work 
vith  his  artillery,  when  he  armed  his  devils  there- 
withal. He  die;  so;  and  this  artificial  object  must 
lave  had  much  of  the  sublime  to  attract  nis  atten- 
ion  for  such  a  conflict.  He  has  made  an  absurd 
ise  of  it ;  but  the  absurdity  consists  not  in  using 
vnnon  against  the  angels  of  God,  but  any  material 
veapon.  The  thunder  of  the  clouds  would  have 
>een  as  ridiculous  and  vain  in  the  hands  of  the 
levils,  as  the  "viUanous  saltpetre:"  the  angel* 
vera  as  impervious  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  The 
hunderbolts  became  sublime  in  the  hands  of  the 
llmighty,  not  as  such,  but  because  he  deigns  to 
ise  them  as  a  means  of  repelling  the  rebel  spirits ; 
rat  no  one  can  attribute  their  defeat  to  this  grand 
>ieoe  of  natural  electricity:  the  Almighty  willed, 
md  they  fell ;  his  word  would  have  been  enough ; 
md  Milton  is  as^absurd  (and  in  fact,  blasphemous) 
n  putting  material  lightnings  into  the  hands  of  the 
BoS&ead  aem  giving  him  hand*  at  all. 


I  WO!  oobmh  to  Mr.  BowIm*  awn  Judgment  e  p 
of  Cowptr'o,  to  be  compared  with  tin  mam  wttor-o  Bylrmo  S— phi,    IbSm 


refer  Mr.  Bowk*  to  the  iUak,  and  aak  If  tboae  three  Boot  about  «  MM***" 
art  worth  al  the  boutod  twaddUof  ■boot  torn,  m  lilaaadwaUj  a» 
auotodt  and  yet  la  Jmt  what  do  they  convoy?    A  homely  eoueeooa  ot 

faaogM  and  Uou  anodaled  with  the  danbf  of  atockkifi,  tad  the  1 ho, 

of  abbta,  and  the  mondlnr,  of  broachac ;  bat  «f0  nay  oat  deny  tiatt  Owy  an 
amiatiitfrpo«to>lMdpfcilM^a»iililiiiiiii1byC»wpar  to  ah  await  Tat 
tra*<rftr«a»»mfcdi»»  ofaaayinr  ofSbwfckaV  Soon  after  the  "Ke- 
id  AMnm  »  w«,  to  ISIS,  I  not  Sheridan,  la  the  ooant  of  dfawar  ao 
add,  "Lord  Byron,  dM  you  know  that  among  the  witori  of  artdiMOM  wa» 
ktoamdhloMlff"  1  ojtovand  by  an  Inquiry  of  watt  oft*  of  ao  eddrcai 
■d  nod*.  "Of  law,"  nfdtod  Sheridan,  "I  remember  Bote,  «zoopt 
that  thorn  waa  a  •*«•*  ink."  "ApnaoteM  Watt,  how  did  ho  itomfca 
k?"  "LtoojJOotttrw/'aiwwwadSheridaaj  "It  waa groan,  end  ycttew, 
and  nd,  and  blue:  he  dkl  not  l«  m  off  far  a  eingle  feather."  Aadtejloa* 
oj  iMo  poaBomH  account  of  a  phanix,  a  Cowpar'e  atka^ilMui  »■  dotaflofa 
wood,  with  all  in  petty  rotnuda  of  tab,  that,  and  tat  other. 
Oae  more  poetical  loatanee  of  the  power  of  art,  and  oraa  to  twyti  to  ay 
^nature,  to  poetry,  and  1  bare  done u    StolWof  A**mml   k  mm 
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imitation  of  Milton's  style,  as  burlesque  as  the 
■•  Splendid  Shilling."  These  two  writers  (for  Cow- 
per  is  no  poet)  come  into  comparison  in  one  great 
work — the  translation  of  Homer.  Now,  with  all  the 
great,  and  manifest,  and  manifold,  and  reproved,  and 
acknowledged,  and  (incontroverted  faults  of  Pope's 
translation,  and  all  the  scholarship,  and  pains,  and 
time,  and  trouble,  and  blank  Terse  of  the  other, 
who  can  ever  read  Cowper  ?  and  who  will  ever  lay 
down  Pope,  unless  for  the  original?  Pope's  was 
"  not  Homer,  it  was  Spondanus  ;  "  but  Cowper's  is 
not  Homer,  either,  it  is  not  even  Cowper.  As  a 
child  I  first  read  Pope's  Homer  with  a  rapture 
which  no  subsequent  work  could  ever  offord ;  and 
children  are  not  the  worst  judges  of  their  language, 
As  a  boy  I  read  Homer  in  the  original,  as  we  have 
all  done,  some  of  us  by  force,  and  a  few  by  favor ; 
under  which  description  I  come  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  it  is  enough  that  I  read  him.  As  a  man  I 
nave  tried  to  read  Cowper's  version,  and  I  found  it 
impossible.   Has  any  human  reader  ever  succeeded  ? 

And  now  that  we  have  heard  the  Catholic  re* 
preached  with  envy,  duplicity,  licentiousness, 
avarice — what  was  the  Calvinist  ?  He  attempted 
the  most  atrocious\>f  crimes  in  the  Christian  code, 
vis.,  suicide — and  why  ?  Because  he  was  to  be 
examined  whether  he  was  fit  for  an  office  which  he 
seems  to  wish  to  have  made  a  sinecure.  His  con* 
nexion  with  Mrs.  Unwin  was  pure  enough,  for  the 
old  lady  was  devout,  and  he  was  deranged;  but 
why  then  is  the  infirm  and  then  elderly  Pope  to  be 
reproved  for  his  connexion  with  Martha  Blount  ? 
Cowper  was  the  almoner  of  Mrs.  Throgmorton ;  but 
Pope's  oharitiea  were  his  own,  and  they  were  noble 
and  extensive,  far  beyond  his  fortune's  warrant. 
Pope  *as  the  tolerant  yet  steady  adherent  of  the 
most  bigoted  of  sects ;  and  Cowper  the  most  bigoted 
and  despondent  sectary  that  ever  anticipated  dam- 
nation to  himself  or  others.  Is  this  harsh  ?  I 
know  it  is,  and  I  do  not  assert  it  as  my  opinion  of 
Cowper  per  tonally,  but  to  show  what  might  be  said, 
with  just  as  great  an  appearance  of  truth  and 
candor,  as  all  the  odium  which  has  been  accumu- 
lated upon  Pope  in  similar  speculations.  Cowper 
was  a  good  man,  and  lived  at  a  fortunate  time  for 
his  works. 

Mr.  Bowles,  apparently  not  relying  entirely  upon 
his  own  arguments,  has,  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
brought  forward  the  names  of  Southev  and  Moore. 
Mr.  Southev  "  agrees  entirely  with  Mr.  Bowles  in 
his  invariable  principles  of  poetry."  The  least  that 
Mr.  Bowles  can  do  in  return  is  to  approve  the 
"invariable  principles  of  Mr.  Southey.  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  word  "invariable"  might 
have  stuck  in  Southey's  throat,  like  Macbetn's 
"  Amen  !  "  I  am  sure  it  did  in  mine,  and  I  am  not 
the  least  consistent  of  the  two,  at  least  as  a  voter. 
Moore  (et  tu  Brute/ J  also  approves,  and  a  Mr.  J. 
Scott.  There  is  a  letter  also  of  two  lines  from  a 
gentleman  in  asterisks,  who,  it  seems,  is  a  poet  of 
44  the  highest  rank  " — who  can  this  be  ?  not  my 
friend,  Sir  Walter,  surely.  Campbell  it  can't  be ; 
Rogers  it  won't  be. 

M  Ton  Wts  kit  ft*  mi!  m  the  head,  and  ••••  [Pops,  1  presume]  on  th* 
hnaJ  abo."  1  rrmeiii,  yours,  afluofcmately, 

(Four  4j«h  t«>i.) 

And  in  asterisks  let  him  remain.    Whoever  this 


i*~  thing  in  marble  !Uw  thia  marble,  excepting  the  Venae  f.  Can  there  be 
mere  ptttry  gathered  into  existence  than  in  that  woodeifd  creation  of  perfect 
beauty  i  But  th»  poetry  of  thia  boat  is  in  no  respect  derived  from  nature,  nor 
ftum  any  aasocisUon  of  moral  exaJtedms* ;  for  what  is  there  In  eommoo  with 
moral  nature  and  the  male  minion  of  Adrian  i  The  vary  execution  b  not 
natural,  bet  supernatural,  or  rather  *wssr«ev«iffafaj,  Car  nature  ha*  newer 
dan*  so  much. 

Away,  than,  wilhjmls  eant  about  nature  and  "  Invariable  principles  of  po- 
etry I  "  A  great  artist  will  make  a  block  of  atone  aa  sublime  aa  a  mountain, 
and  a  good  poet  ean  imbue  a  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits 
the  forests  of  America.  It  a  the  business  and  the  proof  of  a  poet  to  gfee  the 
ie  to  the  proverb,  and  sometimes  to  «« maJbt  •  satire*  puree  out  ©/  a  sow'* 
ear;  "  and  to  aonclude  with  another  homely  proverb,  "  a  good  workman 


person  may  be,  he  deserves  for  such  a  judgment  qf 
Midas,  that  "  the  naQ  "  which  Mr.  Bowles  has  kit 
in  the  head  should  be  driven  through  his  own  ears ; 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  long  enough. 

The  attention  of  the  poetical  populace  of  the  pres- 
ent day  to  obtain  an  ostracism  against  Pope  is  ai 
easily  accounted  for  as  the  Athenian's  shell  again*: 
Aristides ;  they  are  tired  of  hearing  him  always 
called  "  the  Just"  They  ar&also  fighting  for  life; 
for  if  he  maintains  his  station,  they  will  reach  their 
own  falling.  They  have  raised  a  mosque  by  the 
side  of  a  Grecian  temple  of  the  purest  architecture ; , 
and,  more  barbarous  than  the  barbarians  from  whose 
practice  I  have  borrowed  the  figure,  they  are  not 
contented  with  their  own  grotesque  edifice,  unless, 
they  destroy  the  prior  and  purely  beautiful  fabric 
which  preceded,  and  which  snaxnes  them  and  theirs 
for  ever  and  ever.  I  shall  be  told  that  amongst 
those  I  have  been  (or  it  may  be  still  am)  conspicu- 
ous—true, and  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  I  hat*  been 
among  the  builders  of  this  Babel,  attended  by  aeon 
fusion  of  tongues,  but  never  among  title  envious 
destroyers  of  the  classic  temple  of  our  predecessor. 
I  have  loved  and  honored  the  fame  and  name  of  that 
illustrious  and  unrivalled  man,  far  more  than  my 
own  paltry  renown,  and  the  trashy  gingle  of  the 
crowd  of  *'  schools  "  and  upstarts,  who  pretend  to 
rival,  or  even  surpass  him.  Sooner  than  a  single 
leaf  should  be  torn  from  his  laurel,  it  were  bene? 
that  all  which  these  men,  and  I,  as  one  of  their  set, 
have  ever  written,  should 

"  Line  trunks,  clothe  apfce,  or,  noeiilng  m  a  war. 
Retiring*  the  rafls  of  Bedlam  or  Soke  I » 

There  are  those  who  will  believe  this,  and  those 
who  will  not.  You,  sir,  know  how  far  I  am  sin- 
cere, and  whether  my  opinion,  not  only  in  the  short 
work  intended  for  publication,  and  in  private  letters 
which  can  never  be  published,  has  or  has  not  bees 
the  same,  I  look  upon  this  as  the  declining  age  ef 
English  poetry ;  no  regard  for  others,  no  selfish 
feeling  can  prevent  me  from  seeing  this,  and  ex- 
pressing the  truth.  There  can  be  no  worse  on  for 
the  taste  of  the  times  than  the  depreciation  of  Pope, 
It  would  be  better  to  receive  for  proof  Mr.  Cobbet'i j 
rough  but  strong  attack  upon  Shakspeere  and  Mil- 
ton, than  to  allow  this  smooth  and  "  candid  "  un- 
dermining of  the  reputation  of  the  most  perfect  of 
our  poets  and  the  purest  of  our  moralist*.  Of  his 
power  in  the  passions,  in  description,  in  the  mock- 
heroic,  I  leave  others  to  descant.  I  take  him  en  • 
his  strong  ground,  as  an  ethical  poet :  in  the  former ! 
none  excel,  in  the  mock-heroic  and  the  ethical  none 
equal  him ;  and,  in  my  mind,  the  latter  is  the  high- 
est of  all  poetry,  because  it  does  that  in  verm, 
which  the  greatest  of  men  have  wished  to  accom- 
plish in  prose.  If  the  essence  of  poetry  must  be  a 
He,  throw  it  to  the  does,  or  banish  it  from  your  re- 
public, as  Plato  would  have  done.  He  who  earn 
reconcile  poetry  with  truth  and  wisdom,  is  the  onrr 
true  "poet "  in  its  real  sense ;  «•  the  maker,"  •*  the 
creator1* — why  must  this  mean  the  "liar,**  the 
"  feigner,"  "  the  tale-teller?"  A  man  may  make 
and  create  better  things  than  these. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  as  high  a 
poet  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  though  his  enemy, 
Warton,  places  him  immediately  under  them.  I 
would  no  more  say  this  than  I  would  assert  m  the 
mosque,  (once  St.  Sophia's,)  that  8oeretes  was  a 
greater  man  than  Mahomet.  But  if  I  say  that  he 
is  very  near  them,  it  is  no  more  than  has  been  as- 
serted! of  Burns,  who  is  supposed 

"To  riral  an  but  Whainaure'a  name  betour* 

I  say  nothing  against  this  opinion.  But  of  what 
"  oner"  according  to  the  poetical  aristocracy,  are 
Burns' a  poems?  These  are  his  opus  sjitifwew 
"Tarn  O'Shanter,"  &  tale;  the  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  a  descriptive  sketch ;  some  others  in  the 
same  style ;  the  rest  are  songs.  <So  much  for  me 
rank  of  his  productions ;  the  rank  of  Burns  i*  the 
very  first  of  his  art.    Of  Pope  I  have  c 
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inion  elsewhere,  m  also  of  the  effect  which  the 
esent  attempts  at  poetry  have  had  upon  our  lite- 
ture.  If  any  great  national  or  natural  convulsion 
uld  or  should  overwhelm  your  country,  in  such 
rt  as  to  sweep  Great  Britain  from  the  kingdoms  of 
e  earth,  and  leave  only  that,  after  all  the  most 
•ing  of  human  things,  a  dead  language,  to  be 
udied  and  read,  and  imitated,  by  the  wise  of  fu- 
j-e  and  far  generations  upon  foreign  shores ;  if 
>ur  literature  should  become  the  learning  of  man- 
nd,  divested  of  party  cabals,  temporary  fashions, 
id  national  pride  and  prejudice  ;  an  Englishman, 
ixious  that  the  posterity  of  strangers  should  know 
lat  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a  British  Epic 
id  Tragedy,  might  wish  for  the  preservation  of 
hakspeare  and  Milton;  but  the  surviving  world 
ould  snatch  Pope  from  the  wreck,  and  let  the  rest 
nk  with  the  people.  He  is  the  moral  poet  of  all 
ivflixation,  and,  as  such,  let  us  hope  that  he  will 
ne  day  be  the  national  poet  of  mankind.  He  is 
tie  only  poet  that  never  shocks;  the  only  poet 
hose  fauUlessness  has  been  made  his  reproach. 
'ast  your  eve  over  his  productions  ;  consider  their 
xtent,  ana  contemplate  their  variety: — pastoral, 
assion,  mock-heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics, — 
11  excellent,  and  often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm 
e  his  melody ',  how  comes  it  that  foreigners  adore 
im  even  in  their  diluted  translation  ?  But  I 
ave  made  this  letter  too  long.  Give  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Bowles. 

Yours  ever,  very  truly, 

BYRON. 
Vo  J.  Murray  t  Esq. 

Post  scriptum. — Long  as  this  letter  has  grown,  I 
ind  it  necessary  to  append  a  postscript, — if  possi- 
ble, a  short  one.  Mr.  Bowles  denies  that  he  has 
.ceased  Pope  of  "  a  sordid  money-getting  passion ;" 
.at  he  adds  "  if  I  had  ever  done  so,  I  should  be  glad 
o  find  any  testimoy  that  might  show  me  he  was 
xot  so."  This  testimony  he  may  find  to  his  heart's 
•ontent  in  Spence  and  elsewhere.  First,  there  is 
fciartha  Blount,  who,  Mr.  Bowles  charitably  Bays, 
'  probably  thought  he  did  not  save  enough  for  her 
is  legatee."  Whatever  she  thought  upon  this  point, 
ter  words  are  in  Pope's  favor.  Then  there  is  Alder- 
nan  Barber— see  ©pence's  Anecdotes.  There  is 
Pope's  cold  answer  to  Halifax,  when  he  proposed  a 
>ension;  his  behavior  to  Craggs  and  to  Addison 
ipon  tike  occasions ;  and  his  own  two  lines— 


Indebted  to  oo  prinet  or  pear  *!!»•—" 

rritten  when  princes  would  have  been  proud  to 
>ension,  and  peers  to  promote  him,  and  when  the 
vhole  army  of  dunces  were  in  array  against  him, 
ind  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  deprive  him 
>f  this  boast  of  independence.  But  there  is  sorae- 
hing  a  little  more  serious  in  Mr.  Bowles's  declara- 
ion,  that  he  "  would  have  spoken  "  of  his  ft  noble 
renerosity  to  the  outcast,  Richard  Savage,"  and 
>ther  instances  of  a  compassionate  and  generous 
teart,  "  had  they  occurred  to  his  recollection  tohen 
te  wrote.*'  What !  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Does  Mr. 
Bowles  sit  down  to  write  a  minute  and  labored  life 
.nd  edition  of  a  great  poet  i  Does  he  anatomize 
lis  character,  moral  ana  political  ?  Does  he  present 
is  with  his  faults  and  with  his  foibles  ?  Does  he 
neer  at  his  feelings,  and  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ? 
5oes  he  unfold  his  vanity  and  duplicity  ?  and  then 
tmit  the  good  qualities  which  might,  in  part,  have 
'  covered  this  multitude  of  sins  ?  and  then  plead 
hat  "  they  did  not  occur  to  his  recollection  t"  Is 
his  the  frame  of  mind  and  of  memory  with  which 
he  illustrious  dead  are  to  be  reproached  ?  If  Mr. 
Bowles,  who  mnst  have  had  access  to  all  the  means 
»f  refreshing  his  memory,  did  not  resollect  these 
acts,  he  is  unfit  for  his  task ;  but  if  he  did  recollect, 
ind  omit  them,  I  know  not  what  he  is  fit  for,  but  I 
mow  what  would  be  fit  for  him.  Is  the  plea  of 
*  not  recollecting  "  such  prominent  facts  to  be  ad- 
nitted  ?    Mr.  Bowles  has  been  at  a  pubMo  school, 


and,  as  I  have  been  publicly  educated  also,  I  can 
sympathise  with  his  predilection.  When  we  were 
in  the  third  form  even,  had  we  pleaded  on  the  Mon- 
day morning,  that  we  had  not  Drought  up  the  Sat- 
urday's exercise  because  "we  had  forgotten  it,*' 
what  would  have  been  the  reply  ?  And  is  an  excuse, 
which  would  not  be  pardoned  to  a  schoolboy,  torpass 
current  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  the 
fame  of  the  first  poet  of  his  age,  if  not  of  his  coun- 
try ?  If  Mr.  Bowies  so  readily  forgets  the  virtues  of 
others,  why  complain  so  grievously  that  others  have 
a  better  memory  for  his  own  faults  ?  They  are  but 
the  faults  of  an  author ;  while  the  virtues  he  omit* 
ted  from  his  catalogue  are  essential  to  the  justice 
due  to  a  man. 

Mr.  Bowles  appears,  indeed,  to  be  susceptible 
beyond  the  privilege  of  authorship.  There  is  a 
plaintive  dedication  to  Mr.  Gilford,  in  which  he  k 
made  responsible  for  all  the  articles  of  the  Quarter- 
ly. Mr.  Southey,  it  seems,  "  the  most  able  and  elo- 
quent writer  in  that  Review,'*  approves  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  publication.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  the 
more  impartial,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  great 
writer  of  the  Quarterly  entertains  opinions  opposite 
to  the  able  article  on  Spence,  nevertheless  that  essay 
was  permitted  to  appear.  Is  a  review  to  be  devoted 
to  the  opinions  of  any  one  man  ?  Must  it  not  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  and  according  to  the 
subjects  to  be  criticised  ?  I  fear  that  writers  must 
take  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  the  puMio  journals  as 
they  occur,  and  an  author  of  so  long  a  standing  as 
Mr.  Bowles  might  have  become  accustomed  to  such 
incidents;  he  might  be  angry,  but  not  astonished.  I 
have  been  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  almost  as  often 
as  Mr.  Bowles,  and  have  had  as  pleasant  things 
said,  and  some  as  unpleasant,  as  could  well  be  pro- 
nounced. In  the  review  of  "  The  Fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem," it  is  stated  that  I  have  devoted  "  my  powers, 
etc.,  to  the  worst  parts  of  manicheism,"  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  that  I  worship  the  devil.  Now, 
I  have  neither  written  a  reply,  nor  complained  to 
Gifford.  I  believe  that  I  observed  in  a  letter  to  you, 
that  I  thought  "  that  the  critic  might  have  praised 
Milman  without  finding  it  necessary  to  abuse  me ;  " 
but  I  did  not  add  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  after, 
(apropos,  of  the  note  in  the  book  of  travels,)  that 
I  would  not,  if  it  were  even  in  my  power,  have  a 
single  line  cancelled  on  my  account  in  that  or  in 
any  other  publication  r  Of  course,  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  privilege  of  response  when  necessary.  Mr. 
Bowles  seems  in  a  whimsical  state  about  the  article 
on  Spence.  You  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  in 
your  confidence,  nor  in  that  of  the  conductor  of  the 
journal.  Tho  moment  I  saw  that  article,  I  was 
morally  certain  that  I  knew  the  author  "by  his 
style.  You  will  tell  me  that  I  do  not  knac  aim: 
that  is  all  as  it  shoulft  be :  keep  the  secret ;  so  shall 
I,  though  no  one  has  ever  intrusteu  it  to  me.  He  is 
not  the  person  whom  Mr.  Bowles  denounces.  Mr. 
Bowles's  extreme  sensibility  reminds  me  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  on  board  of  a  frigate,  in 
which  I  was  a  passenger  and  guest  of  the  captain's 
for  a  considerable  time.  The-  surgeon  on  board,  a 
very  gentlemanly  young  roan,  and  remarkably  able 
in  his  profession,  wore  a  trig.  Upon  this  ornament 
he  was  extremely  tenacious.  As  naval  jests  are 
sometimes  a  little  rough,  his  brother  officers  made 
occasional  allusions  to  this  delicate  appendage  to 
the  doctor's  person.  One  day  a  young  lieutenant, 
in  the  course  of  a  facetious  discussion,  said,  "  Sup- 
pose, now,  doctor,  I  should  take  off  your  hat.'1 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  shall  talk  no  longer 
with  you;  you  grow  tdurrilous."  He  would  not 
even  admit  so  near  an  approach  as  to  the  hat  which 
protected  it.  In  like  manner,  if  any  body  approaches 
Mr.  Bowles's  laurels,  even  in  his  outside  capacity  of 
an  editor,  "  they  grow  scurrilous."  You  say  that 
you  are  about  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Pope ;  you 
cannot  do  better  for  your  own  credit  as  a  publisher, 
nor  for  the  redemption  of  Pope  from  Mr.  Bowles, 
and  of  the  public  taste  from  rapid  degeneracy. 
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NOTES. 


1. 


The  JtaHant ,  with  the  most  poetical  language,  and 

\e  matt  fattidiout  taste  in  Europe,  possets  now  Jive 

mat  pom,  they  taw,  Dante,   Petrarch*  Arioeto, 


the  matt  fattidiout  tatte  in  j 
mat  poete,  they  toy,  F 
lotto,  and  lastly  Atyeri. 


Of  these  there  is  one  ranked  with  the  other*  for 
hie  Sowwbts,  and  two  for  compositions  which  be- 
long to  no  date  at  all !  Where  is  Dante  ?  His 
poem  is  not  an  epic;  then  what  is  it  ?  He  himself 
calls  it  a  "  divine  comedy ; "  and  why  ?  This  is 
more  than  all  his  thousand  commentators  have  been 
able  to  explain.  Ariosto's  is  not  an  epic  poem ;  and 
if  poets  are  to  be  clotted  according  to  the  gfnut  of 
their  poetry,  where  is  he  to  be  placed  ?  Of  these 
Are,  Tasso  and  Alfieri  only  come  within  Aristotle's 
arrangement,  and  Mr.  Bowles's  class-book.  But 
the  whole  position  is  false.  Poets  are  classed  by 
the  power  of  their  performance,  and  not  according 
to  its  rank  in  a  gradus.  In  the  contrary  case,  the 
forgotten  epic  poets  of  all  countries  would  rank 
shore  Petrarch,  Dante,  Aflosto,  Burns,  Gray,  Dry- 
den,  and  the  highest  names  of  various  countries. 
Mr.  Bowles's  title  of  "  invariable  principles  of  po- 
etry,*' is,  perhaps,  the  most  arrogant  ever  prefixed 
to  a  volume/  So  far  are  the  principles  of  poetry 
from  being  "  invariable"  that  they  never  were  nor 
never  will  be  settled.  These  "principles"  mean 
Bottling  more  than  the  predilections  of  a  particular 
age ;  and  every  age  has  its  own,  and  a  different  from 
its  predecessor.    It  is  now  Homer  and  now  Virgil ; 


once  Dryden,  and  since  Walter  bBtt;aw& 
neiUe,  and  now  Racine ;  new  Crefcfca,  as*  ** 
taire.  The  Homerists  and  Yirgftiaai  a  Fans' 
puted  for  half  a  century.  Not  fifty  jm  »  » 
Italians  neglected  Dante— Bettineffiiq*s*BS 
for  reading  "that  barbarian;''  at  ansa!  w 
adore  him.  Shmkspeare  and  Miltsa  ami** 
rise,  and  they  will  have  their  decline,  iaste 
have  more  than  onee  fluctuated,  as  bsssm 
case  with  all  the  dramatists  and  poeti « i**J 
language.  This  does  not  defend  spoa*»«a. 
but  upon  the  ordinary  vicissttoda  of  aisss* 
ions.  Schlegel  and  Madame  ie  Stadbi* 
deavored  also  to  reduce  poetry  to  <*»***• 
sical  and  romantic.    The  effect  if  oaJy  bajs* 


/  shall  not  presume  to  say  that ?m***i 
poet  at  Shaktpeare  and  Miltm,th(m$b** 
Warton,  placet  him  immediately  »«*£% 

If  the  opinions  cited  byMr.Boiri«,offt^ 
son  against  Pope,  are  to  be  taken  at  ***"* 


character?  even  of  Milton's poe&sl *«*£* 
indeed,  of  English  poetry  in  general?  nj*f? 
strips  many  a  leaf  from  every  laweL  SS «» 
son's  is  the  finest  critical  work  e™lT 
never  be  read  without  instruction  »•  **Pl 


OBSERVATIONS   UPON   "OBSERVATION 

A  SECOND  LETTER  TO  JOHN  MURRAY,  ESQ. 

ON    THE    RKV.  W.  L.   BOWLES'S    STRICTURES  ON  THE  LIFE  $> 

WRITINGS  OF  POPE. 


RmnMsMutfaS.lSH. 

In  the  further  "  Observations  '*  of  Mr.  Bowles,  in 
rejoinder  to  the  charges  brought  against  his  edition 
of  Pope,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  lost  his 
temper.  Whatever  the  language  of  his  antagonists 
may  have  been,  I  fear  that  nis  replies  have  afforded 
more  pleasure  to  them  than  to  the  public.  That  Mr. 
Bowles  should  not  be  pleased  is  natural,  whether 
right  or  wrong;  but  a  temperate  defence  would 
have  answered  nis  purpose  in  the  former  case — and. 
In  the  latter,  no  defence,  however  violent,  can  tend 
to  anv  thing  but  his  discomfiture.  I  have  read  over 
this  third  pamphlet,  which  you  have  been  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  send  me,  and  shall  venture  a  few  observa- 
tions, in  addition  to  those  upon  the  previous 
controversy. 

Mr.  Bowles  sets  out  with  repeating  his  "  confirmed 
conviction,"  that  "  what  he  said  of  the  moral  part 
of  Pope's  character,  was,  generally  speaking,  true ; 
and  that  the  principles  of  poetical  criticism  which 
he  has  laid  down  are  invariable  and  invulnerable," 


Ac. ;  and  that  he  is  the  man  pea**?1  ^i 
the  ^exaggerations  of  his  OPP0"^*  >'«tf 
very  well,  and  highly  natural  ™w***-^& 
ever  expected  that  either  Mir. ,{^*M» 
author,  would  be  convinced  of  J^»  ^-fjst 
their  own  persons.  But  it »  nothing"  fy 
—for  it  is  not  what  Mr.  Bowles  g**,^  H» 
to  be  thought  of  Pope-that  is  the  ^L^** 
what  he  has  asserted  or  hw""^ ™m  s  *  " 
which  is  the  patrimony  of  posten^  ^ 
tried ;  and  MrfBowles,  ss  J  P*^  ^ 
The  more  he  is  persuaded,  the  better  J*  ^ 
it  give  him  any  pleasure;  but ■««*•  ^  f 


others  by  the  proofs  brought  °°'u J?,^!*** 
After  these  prefatory  remwJJ  %^\^x 
*c,  Mr.  Bowles  proceed;  **'J5g?*£ 
he  charges  with  «  slang  »*'  fl***** 
small  subsidiary  indictment  w ;  ^  ss" 
malice,"  and  so  forth.  */°*^i*^ 
shown  some  anger;  ™*f£fi2S"!Zw' 
which  rises  up  in  defence  «t^Z?W*+* 
is  a  generous  rage  which  at"?"" 
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shes  and  their  disturbers.  There  appears  also  to 
ave  been  some  alight  personal  provocation.  Mr. 
tilchrist,  with  a  chivalrous  disdain  of  the  fury  of 
n  incensed  poet,  put  his  name  to  a  letter  avowing 
he  production  of  a  former  essay  in  defeaee  of  Pope, 
nd  consequently  of  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Bowles, 
ir.  Bowles  appears  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  Gilchrist 
w  four  reasons  >— firstly,  because  he  wrote  an  uti- 
le in  '«  The  London  Magaaine ;  "  secondly,  because 
o  afterwards  avowed  it :  thirdly,  because  he  was 
he  author  of  a  still  more  extended  article  in  "  The 
luarterly  Review;  "  and,  fourthly,  because  he  was 
ot  the  author  of  the  said  Quarterly  article,  and 
ad  the  audacity  to  disown  it— for  no  earthly  reason 
at  because  he  had  not  written  it. 
Mr.  Bowles  declares,  that  "  he  will  not  enter  into 
particular  examination  of  the  pamphlet,"  which  by 
misnomer  is  called  "  Gilchrist's  Answer  to  Bowles/' 
rhen  it  should  have  been  called  "  Gilchrist's  Abuse 
f  Bowles."  On  this  error  in  the  baptism  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist's  pamphlet,  it  may  be  observed,  that  an 
nswer  may  be  abusive  and  yet  no  less  an  answer, 
hough  inaisputably  a  temperate  one  might  be  the 
etter  of  the  two  ;  but  if  abuse  is  to  cancel  all  pre- 
ensions  to  reply,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
nswers  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  r 

Mr.  Bowles  continues, — "But  as  Mr.  Gilchrist 
eiides  my  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  before 
show  how  destitute  of  truth  is  this  representation, 
will  here  explicitly  declare  the  only  grounds," 
tc,  &c,  &c— Mr.  Bowles's  sensibility  in  denying 
is  *'  sensitiveness  to  criticism  "  proves  perhaps  too 
auch.  But  if  he  has  been  so  charged,  and  truly — 
rhat  then  ?  There  is  no  moral  turpitude  in  such 
cuteness  of  feeling :  it  has  been,  and  may  be,  com- 
ined  with  many  good  and  great  qualities.  Is  Mr. 
Jowles  a  poet,  or  is  he  not  ?  If  he  be,  he  must, 
rom  his  very  essence,  be  sensitive  to  criticism; 
Jid  even  if  ne  be  not,  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
he  common  repugnance  to  being  attacked.  All 
hat  is  to.be  wished  is,  that  he  had  considered  how 
isagreeable  a  thing  it  is,  before  he  assailed  the 
Teatest  moral  poet  of  any  age,  or  in  any  language. 
Pope  himself  "sleeps  well,"— nothing  can  touch 
iim  further ;  but  those  who  lore  the  honor  of  their 
ountry,  the  perfection  of  her  literature,  the  glory 
•f  her  language— are  not  to  be  expected  to  permit 
n  atom  of  his  dust  to  be  stirred  in  his  tomo,  or  a 
eaf  to  be  stripped  from  the  laurel  which  grows 
•ver  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  assigns  several  reasons  why  and  when 
'  an  author  is  justified  iu  appealing  to  every  upright 
nd  honorable  mind  in  the  kingdom."  If  Mr.  Bowles 
units  the  perusal  of  his  defence  to  the  "  upright 
nd  honorable"  only,  I  neatly  fear  that  it  will  not 
•e  extensively  circulated.  I  should  rather  hope 
hat  some  of  the  downright  and  dishonest  will  read 
nd  be  converted,  or  convicted.  But  the  whole  of 
is  reasoning  is  here  superfluous— "  an  author  is 
xstified  in  appealing**  &c,  when  and  why  he 
leases.  Let  nun  make  out  a  tolerable  case,  and 
3w  of  his  readers  will  quarrel  with  his  motives. 
Mr.  Bowles  "  will  now  plainly  set  before  the  lite- 
Mr  public  all  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
o  his  name  and  Mr.  Gilchrist's  being  brought  to- 
ether,"  &c.  Courtesy  requires,  in  speaking  of  others 
nd  ourselves,  that  we  should  place  the  name  of  the 
>rraer  first — and  not  "Ego  et  Rex  meus."  Mr. 
towles  should  have  written  "  Mr.  Gilchrist's  name 
nd  his." 

This  point  He  wishes  "  particularly  to  address  to 
hose  most  respectable  characters,  who  have  the  di- 
ection  and  management  of  the  periodical  critical 
ress."  That  the  press  may  be,  in  some  instances, 
onducted  by  respectable  characters  is  probable 
nough ;  but  if  they  are  so,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
ell  thorn  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  not,  it  is  a  base 
dulation.  In  either  case,  it  looks  like  a  kind  of 
attery,  by  which  those  gentry  are  not  very  likely 
o  be  softened ;  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
wo  paaaages  m  fifteen  pages  more  at  variance, 


than  Mr.  Bowles's  prose  at  the  beginning  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  his  verse  at  the  end  of  it.  In*page 
4,  he  speaks  of  "  those  most  respectable  character! 
who  have  the  direction,  &c,  of  the  periodical  preen/' 
and  in  page  10,  we  find— 


"Ytd 

Wb»o'n* 
A  •olemn,  • 
Only  tanUk  In  your  cowl  tud  hood.'* 

And  so  on— to  "bloody  law"  and  "red  scourges," 
with  other  similar  phrases,  which  may  not  be  alto* 
gather  agreeable  to  the  above-mentioned  "meet 
respectable  characters."  Mr.  Bowlea  goes  on,  "I 
concluded  my  observations  in  the  last  Pamphleteer 
with  feelings  not  unkind  towards  Mr.  Gilchrist,  or'* 
fit  should  be  nor]  "  to  the  author  of  the  review  of 
Spence,  be  he  whom  he  might." — "  I  was  in  hope. 
as  I  have  always  been  reaay  to  admit  any  errors  I 
might  have  been  led  into,  or  prejudice  I  might  have 
entertained,  that  even  Mr.  Gilchrist  might  be  dis- 
posed to  a  more  amicable  mode  of  discussing  what  I 
had  advanced  in  regard  to  Pope's  moral  character." 
As  Major  Sturgeon  observes,  "  There  never  was  a 
set  of  more  amicable  officers— with  the  exception  of 
a  boxing-bout  between  Captain  Shears  and  the  Col- 
onel." 

A  page  and  a  half— nay  only  a  page  before — Mr. 
Bowles  reaffirms  his  conviction,  that  "  what  he  has 
said  of  Pope's  moral  character  is  (generally  speak* 
ingj  true,  and  that  his  "poetical  principles  art 
invariable  and  invulnerable.**  He  has  also  pub- 
lished three  pamphlets, — ay,  four  of  the  same  tenor, 
— and  yetj  with  this  declaration  and  these  declama- 
tions staring  him  and  his  adversaries  in  the  face,  he 
speaks  of  his  "  readiness  to  admit  errors  or  to  aban- 
don prejudices !  I ! "  His  use  of  the  word  "  amica- 
ble reminds  me  of  the  Irish  Institution  (which 
I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  of)  called  the 

Friendly  Society,"  where  the  president  always 
carried  pistols  in  his  pocket,  so  that  when  one  ami- 
cable gentleman  knocked  down  another,  the  differ- 
ence might  be  adjusted  on  the  spot,  at  the  harmo- 
nious distance  of  twelve  paces. 

But  Mr.  Bowles  "  has  since  read  a  publication  by 
him  (Mr.  Gilchrist)  containing  such  vulgar  slander, 
affecting  private  life  and  character,"  &c,  ftc. ;  and 
Mr.  Gilchrist  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  reading 
a  publication  by  Mr.  Bowles  sufficiently  imbued 
with  personality :  for  one  of  the  first  and  principal 
topics  of  reproach  is  that  he  is  a  arocer,  that  he  has 
a  "  pipe  in  his  mouth,  ledger-book,  green  canisters, 
dingy  shop-boy,  half  a  hogshead  of  brown  treacle," 
ftc.  Nay,  the  same  delicate  raillery  is  upon  the 
very  title-page.  When  controversy  has  once  com- 
menced upon  this  footing,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  to 
Dr.  Percy,  •■  Sir,  there  is  an  end  of  politeness— we 
are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please — Sir,  you  said  that  I 
was  short-sighted.**  As  a  man's  profession  is  gene- 
rally no  more  in  his  own  power  than  his  person— 
both  having  been  made  out  for  him— it  is  hard  that 
he  should  be  reproached  with  either,  and  still  mors 
that  an  honest  calling  should  be  made  a  reproach.' 
If  there  is  any  thing  more  honorable .  to  Mr.  Gil- 
christ than  another  it  is,  that  being  engaged  in 
commerce  he  had  the  taste,  and  found  the  leisure, 
to  become  so  able  a  proficient  in  the  higher  litera- 
ture of  his  own  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Bowles, 
who  will  be  proud  to  own  Glover,  Chatterton,  Burns, 
and  Bloomneld  for  his  peers,  should  hardly  have 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Gilchrist  for  his  critic.  Mr. 
Gilchrist's  station,  however,  which  might  conduct 
him  to  the  highest  civic  honors,  and  to  boundless 
wealth,  has  nothing  to  require  apology ;  but  even  if 
it  had,  such  a  reproach  was  not  very  gracious  on 
the  part  of  a  clergyman,  nor  graceful  on  that  of  a 
gentleman.  The  allusion  to  "  Christian  criticism" 
is  not  particularly  happy,  especially  where  Mr.  Gil- 
christ is  accused  of  having  "  set  the  first  example  of 
this  mode  in  Europe.'*  What  Pagan  criticism  may 
have  been  we  know  but  little ;  the  names  of  ZoUns 
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and  Aristarcbus  survive,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
Longinus,  and  Quintilian:  but  of  "Christian  criti- 
cism "  we  have  already  had  some  specimens  in  the 
works  of  Philelphus,  Poggius,  Scaliger,  Milton, 
Balmasius,  the  Cruscanti  (versus  Tanso),  the  French 
Academy  (against  the  Cia),  and  the  antagonists  of 
Voltaire  ana  of  Pope — to  say  nothing  of  some  arti- 
cles in  most  of  the  reviews,  since  their  earliest 
institution  in  the  person  of  their  respectable  and 
•till  prolific  parent,  "  The  Monthly."  Why,  then, 
is  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  be  singled  out  "as  having  set 
the  first  example?'*  A  sole  page  of  Milton  or 
Balmasius  contains  more  abuse— rank,  rancorous, 
unleavened  abuse— than  all  that  can  be  raked  forth 
from  the  whole  works  of  many  recent  critics.  There 
are  some,  indeed,  who  still  "keep  up  the  good  old 
custom;  but  fewer  English  than  foreign.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Bowles  cannot  witness  some  of  the 
Italian  controversies,  or  become  the  subject  of  one. 
He  would  then  look  upon  Mr.  Gilchrist  as  a  pane- 
gyrist.        •        •*••••• 

To  me  it  appears  of  no  very  great  consequence 
whether  Martha  Blount  was  or  was  not  Pope's  mis- 
tress, though  I  could  have  wished  him  a  better 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  cold-hearted,  interested, 
ignorant,  disagreeable  woman,  upon  whom  the  (ten- 
derness of  Pope's  heart  in  the  desolation  of  his 
latter  days  was  cast  away,  not  knowing  whither  to 
turn,  as  he  drew  towards  his  premature  old  age, 
childless  and  lonely, — like  the  needle  which,  ap- 
proaching within  a  certain  distance  of  the  pole, 
becomes  helpless  and  useless,  and,  ceasing  to  trem- 
ble, rusts.  She  seem**  to  have  been  so  totally  un- 
worthy of  tenderness,  that  it  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  kindness  of  Pope's  heart  to  have  been  able 
to  love  such  a  being.  But  we  must  love  something, 
I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  she  "could  at  no  time 
have  regarded  Pope  personally  with  attachment," 
because  she  was  incapable  of  attachment ;  but  I 
deny  that  Pope  could  not  be  regarded  with  personal 
attachment  by  a  worthier  woman.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  a  woman  would  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him  as  he  walked  along  the  Mall,  or  in  a  box 
at  the  opera,  nor  from  a  balcony,  nor  in  a  ball-room ; 
but  in  society  he  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable  as 
unassuming,  and,  with  the  greatest  disadvantages 
of  figure,  his  head  and  face  were  remarkably  hand- 
some, especially  his  eyes.  He  was  adored  by  his 
friends — friends  of  the  most  opposite  dispositions, 
ages,  and  talents — by  the  old  ana  wayward  Wycher- 
leyf  hy  the  cynical  Swift,  the  rough  Atterbury,  the 
gentle  Spence,  the  stern  attorney-bishop  War  bur- 
ton, the  virtuous  Berkeley,  and  the.  "cankered 
Bolingbroke."  Bolingbroke  wept  over  him  like  a 
child ;  and  Spence's  description  of  his  last  moments 
is  at  least  as  edifying  as  the  more  ostentatious 
account  of  the  death-bed  of  Addison.  The  soldier 
Peterborough  and  the  poet  Gay,  the  witty  Con gr eve 
and  the  laughing  Rowe,  the  eccentric  Cromwell  and 
the  steady  Bathurst,  were  all  his  intimates.  The 
man  who  could  conciliate  so  many  men  of  the  most 
opposite  description,  not  one  01  whom  but  was  a 
remarkable  or  a  celebrated  character,  might  well 
haVe  pretended  to  all  the  attachment  which  a  rea- 
sonable man  would  desire  of  an  amiable  woman. 

Pope,  in  fact,  wherever  he  got  it,  appears  to  have 
understood  the  sex  well.  Bolingbroke,  "  a  judge 
of  the  subject,"  says  War  ton,  thought  his  "  Epistle 
on  the  Characters  of  Women  "  his  "  master-piece." 
And  even  with  respect  to  the  grosser  passion,  which 
ttkes  occasionally  the  name  of  "romantic"  ac- 
cordingly as  the  degree  of  sentiment  elevates  it 
above  the  definition  of  love  by  Buffon,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  does  not  always  depend  upon 
personal  appearance,  even  in  a  woman.  Madame 
Cottin  was  a  plain  woman,  and  might  have  been 
virtuous,  it  may  be  presumed,  without  much  inter- 
ruption. Virtuous  she  was,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  inveterate  virtue  were  that  two  different 
admirers  (one  an  elderly  gentleman)  killed  them- 
selves in  despair  (see  Lady  Morgan's  "France.") 


I  would  not,  however,  recommend  this  rigor  to  plain 
women  in  general,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  glory 
of  two  suicides  a-piece.  I  believe  that  there  art 
few  men  who,  in  the  course  of  their  observations 
on  life,  may  not  have  perceived  that  it  is  not  the 
greatest  female  beauty  who  forms  the  longest  and 
the  strongest  passions. 

But,  apropos  of  Pope. — Voltaire  tells  us  that  the 
Marechal  Luxembourg  (who  had  precisely  Pope's 
figure)  was  not  only  somewhat  too  amatory  for  a 
great  man,  but  fortunate  in  his  attachments.  La 
Valiere,  the  passion  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  an  un- 
sightly defect.  The  Princess  of  Eboli,  the  mistress 
of  Philip  II.  of  JSpain,  and  Maugiron,  the  minion  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  had  each  of  them  lost  an 
eye;  and  the  famous  Latin  epigram  was  written 
upon  them,  which  has,  I  believe,  oeen  either  trans- 
lated or  imitated  by  Goldsmith : — 

"  Lnraloc  Aaoo  dtxtro,  npu  at  LrotriBa  rinhfm, 
Et  polk  cat  forma  vfoean  utetqae  Dm ; 


s8k  (u  cacu*  Amor,  *  edi  Ola  Veaaa." 

Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that  "he 
was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest 
man  in  England ;  "  and  this  vaunt  of  his  is  said  not 
to  have  been  disproved  by  circumstances.  Swift, 
when  neither  young,  nor  handsome,  nor  rich,  nor 
even  amiable,  inspired  the  two  most  extraordinary 
passions  upon  record — Vanessa's  and  Stella's. 

-  Timm,  agad  na  a  Mora, 
8%te  far  a  faam  9t/ar^/bm.n 

He  requited  them  bitterly ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
broken  the  heart  of  the  one,  and  worn  out  that  of 
the  other ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for  he  died  a  soli- 
tary idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Pausa- 
nias,  that  success  in  love  depends  upon  Fortune. 
"  They  particularly  renounce  Celestial  Venus,  into 
whose  temple,  &c,  &c,  &c  I  remember,  too,  to 
have  Been  a  building  in  JEgina  in  which  there  is  a 
statue  of  Fortune,  holding  a  horn  of  Amalthea ; 
and  near  her  there  is  a  winged  Love.  The  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  the  success  of  men  in  love  affairs 
depends  more  on  the  assistance  of  Fortune  than  the 
charms  of  beauty.  I  am  persuaded,  too,  with  Pin- 
dar (to  whose  opinion  I  submit  in  other  particulars), 
that  Fortune  is  one  of  the  Fates,  and  that  in  a  cer- 
tain respect  she  is  more  powerful  than  her  sisters." 
— See  Pausanias,  Achaics,  book  vii.,  chap,  xxvi.,  p. 
256.    Taylor's  "  Translation." 

Grimm  has  a  remark  of  the  same  kind  on  the  dif- 
ferent destinies  of  the  younger  Crebillon  and  Rous- 
seau. The  former  writes  a  licentious  novel,  and  a 
young  English  girl  of  some  fortune  and  family  (a 
Mia 8  Strafford)  runs  away,  and  crosses  the  sea  to 
marry  hiin ;  while  Rousseau,  the  most  tender  and 
passionate  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  espouse  his  cham- 
bermaid. If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  remark  was  also 
repeated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Grimm's  cor- 
respondence, seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

In  regard  "  to  the  strange  mixture  of  indecent, 
and  sometimes  profane  levity,  which  his  conduct 
and  language  often  exhibited,"  and  which  so  much 
shocks  Mr.  Bowles,  I  object  to  the  indefinite  word 
"  often ;  "  and  in  extenuation  of  the  occasional  oc- 
currence of  such  language  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  it  was  less  the  tone  of  Pope,  than  the  tone  of 
the  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  correspondence 
of  Pope  and  his  friends,  not  many  private  letter*  of 
the  period  have  come  down  to  us ;  bat  those,  such 
as  they  are— a  few  scattered  scraps  from  Farquhar 
and  others — are  more  indecent  and  coarse  than  any 
thing  in  Pope's  letters.  The  comedies  of  Cougrert, 
Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  Cibber,  &c,  which  naturally 
attempted  to  represent  the  manners  and  conversa- 
tion of  private  life,  are  decisive  upon  this  psMt ;  at 
are  also  some  of  Steele's  papers,  and  even  Addi- 
son's. We  all  know  what  the  conversation  of  Sir 
R.  Walpole,  for  seventeen  years  the  prime  minista 
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'  tfce  country ,  was  at  his  own  table,  and  his  excuse 
r  his  licentious  language,  via.,  "  that  every  body 
iderstood  that,  but  few  could  talk  rationally  upon 
as  common  topics."  The  refinement  of  latter 
vys, — which  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  vice, 
hich  wishes  to  mask  and  soften  itself,  as  much  as 
*  virtuous  civilization,— had  not  yet  made  sufficient 
-ogress.  Even  Johnson,  in  his  "London,"  has 
vo  or  three  passages  which  cannot  be  read  aloud, 
ad  Addison's  "Drummer"  some  indelicate  allu- 
ons. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bowles.  "  If  what  is  here  ex- 
acted can  excite  in  the  mind  (I  will  not  say  of  any 
layman/  of  any  '  Christian,'  out)  of  any  human 
ring,"  &c,  &c  Is  not  Mr.  Gilchrist  a  "human 
eing  ?  "  Mr.  Bowles  asks  "  whether  in  attributing 
n.  article,"  Ac,  &c.f  "to  the  critic,  he  had  any 
eason  for  dutmeuishins;  him  with  that  courtesy/' 
:c,  &c.  But  Mr.  Bowles  was  wrong  in  "  attribut- 
ag  the  article "  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  at  all;  and  would 
ot  have  been  right  in  calling  him  a  dunce  and  a 
;rocer,  if  he  had  written  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  here  "  peremptorily  called  upon  to 
peak  of  a  circumstance  which  gives  him  the  great- 
st  pain, — the  mention  of  a  letter  he  received  from 
he  editor  of  *  The  London  Magazine.' "  Mr.  Bowles 
eems  to  have  embroiled  himself  on  all  sides ; — 
irhcther  by  editing,  or  replying,  or  attributing,  or 
[noting, — it  has  been  an  awkward  affair  for  him. 

Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  exercise  of 
lis  vocation,  he  contrived  at  last  to  make  himself 
he  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest  But  he  died 
ike  a  brave  man,  and  he  lived  an  able  one.  I  knew 
lim  personally,  though  slightly.  Although  several 
rears  my  senior,  we  had  been  schoolfellows  together 
it  the  "  grammar-schule  "  (or,  as  the  Aberdonians 
>ronounce  it,  "aqueel")  of  New  Aberdeen.  He 
lid  not  behave  to  me  quite  handsomely  in  his  capa- 
city of  editor  a  few  years  ago,  but  he  was  under  no 
>bligation  to  behave  otherwise.  The  moment  was 
oo  tempting  for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies. 
\X  a  time  when  all  my  relations  (save  one)  fell  from 
ne  like  leaves  from  the  tree  in  autumn  winds,  ind 
ny  few  friends  became  still  fewer.— wh*n  the  whole 
>eriodical  press  (I  mean  the  daily  and  weekly,  not 
;he  literary  press)  was  let  loose  against  me  in  every 
ihape  of  reproach,  with  the  two  strange  exceptions 
from  their  usual  opposition)  of  "  The  Courier  "  and 
'*  The  Examiner," — the  paper  of  which  Scott  had 
;he  direction  was  neither  the  last  nor  the  least  vitu- 
perative. Two  years  ago  I  met  him  at  Venice,  when 
le  was  bowed  in  griefs,  by  the  loss  of  bss  son,  and 
lad  known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of  domes- 
ic  privation.  He  was  then  earnest  with  me  to 
eturn  to  England ;  and  on  my  telling  him,  with  a 
tmile,  that  he  was  once  of  a  different  opinion,  he 
eplied  to  me,  "  that  he  and  others  had  been  greatly 
nisled ;  and  that  some  pains,  and  rather  extraordi- 
lary  means,  had  been  taken  to  excite  them."  Scott 
a  no  more,  but  there  are  more  than  one  living,  who 
vere  present  at  this  dialogue.  He  was  a  man  of 
rery  considerable  talents,  and  of  great  acquire- 
nents.  He  had  made  his  way,  as  a  literary  charac- 
«r,  with  high  success,  and  in  a  few  years.  Poor 
ellow !  I  recollect  his  joy  at  some  appointment 
vhich  he  had  obtained,  or  was  to  obtain,  through 
5ir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which  prevented  the 
urther  extension  (unless  by  a  rapid  run  to  Rome) 
>f  his  travels  in  Italy.  I  little  thought  to  what  it 
vould  conduct  him.  Peace  be  with  him ! — and  may 
ill  such  other  faults  as  are  inevitable  to  humanity 
>e  as  readily  forgiven  him,  as  the  little  injury  which 
le  had  done  to  one  who  respected  his  talents,  and 

Tets  his  loss, 
pass  over  Mr.  Bowles's  page  of  explanation, 
lpon  the  correspondence   between  him   and  Mr. 

5 .    It  is  of  little  importance  in  regard  to  Pope, 

ind  contains  merely  a  recontradiction  of  a  contra- 
diction of  Mr.  Gilchrist's.  We  now  come  to  a  point 
tvhere  Mr.  Gilchrist  has,  certainly,  rather  exagge- 
rated matters ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Bowles 
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the  most  of  it.  Capital  letters,  Kite  Sean's  name, 
"  large  upon  the  bills,"  are  made  use  of  six  or  seven 
times  to  express  his  sense  of  the  outrage.  The 
charge  is,  indeed,  very  boldly  made;  but,  like 
11  Ranold  of  the  Mist's  "  practical  joke  of  putting 
the  bread  and  cheese  into  a  dead  man's  mouth,  is. 
as  Dugald  Dalgetty  says,  "somewhat  too  wild  and 
selvage,  besides  wasting  the  good  victuals." 

Mr.  Bowles  appeals  to  the  "  Christian  reader !  " 
upon  this  "  Gtichrittian  criticism."  Is  not  this 
plav^ipoh  such  words  "  a  step  beyond  decorum  "  in 
a  clergyman  ?  But  I  admit  the  temptation  of  a  pun 
to  be  irresistible. 

But  "  a  hasty  pamphlet  was  published,  in  which 
some  personalities  respecting  Mr.  Gilchrist  were 
suffered  to  appear."  If  Mr.  Bowles  will  write 
u  hasty  pamphlets,"  why  is  he  so  surprised  on  re- 
ceiving short  answers?  The  grand  grievance  to 
which  ne  perpetually  returns  is  a  charge  of  "  Hypo- 
chondriacum"  asserted  or  insinuated  in  the  Quar- 
terly. I  cannot  conceive  a  man  in  perfect  health 
being  much  affected  by  such  a  charge,  because  his 
complexion  and  conduct  must  amply  refute  it.  But 
were  it  true,  to  what  does  it  amount  ? — to  an  im- 
peachment of  a  liver  complaint.  "  I  will  tell  it  to 
the  world,"  exclaimed  the  learned  Smelfungus.— 
You  had  better,"  said  I,  "  tell  it  to  your  physician." 
There  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  such  a  disorder, 
which  is  more  peculiarly  the  malady  of  students.  It 
has  been  the  complaint  of  tbe  good,  and  the  wise, 
and  the  witty,  and  even  of  the  gay.  Regnard,  the 
author  of  tne  last  French  comedy  after  MoHere, 
was  atrabilious;  and  Moli*re  himself,  saturnine. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Gray,  and  Burns,  were  all  more  or  less 
affected  by  it  occasionally.  It  was  tbe  prelude  to 
the  more  awful  malady  of  Collins,*  Cowper,  Swift, 
and  Smart ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  par- 
tial affliction  of  this  disorder  is  to  terminate  liKe 
theirs.    But  even  were  it  so, — 

11  Nor  beat,  nor  wbaf ,  are  exempt  from  thee : 
Folly— Folljr'a  only  free."  Penrtwe. 

If  this  be  the  criterion  of  exemption,  Mr.  Bowles's 
last  two  pamphlets  form  a  better  certificate  of  sanity 
than  a  physician's.  Mendehlson  and  Bayle  were  at 
times  so  overcome  with  this  depression,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  recur  to  seeing  "  puppet-shows,  and 
counting  tiles  upon  the  opposite  houses,"  to  divert 
themselves.  Dr.  Johnson  at  times  "would  have 
given  a  limb  to  recover  his  spirits."  Mr.  Bowles, 
who  is  (strange  to  Bay)  fond  of  quoting  Pope,  may 
perhaps  answer, — 


"  Go  on,  obliging  ci 
AU  which  ditfmcM  my  bettm  met  b  me." 

But  the  charge,  such  as  it  is,  neither  disgraces  them 
nor  him.  It  is  easily  disproved  if  false ;  and  even 
if  proved  true,  has  nothing  in  it  to  make  a  man  so 
very  indignant.  Mr.  Bowles  himself  appears  to  be 
a  little  ashamed  of  his  "  hasty  pamphlet ;  "  for  ho 
attempts  to  excuse  it  by  the  "  great  provocation ;  " 
that  is  to  say,  by  Mr.  Bowles's  supposing  that  Mr. 
Gilchrist  was  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly, which  he  was  not. 

"  But,  in  extenuation,  not  only  the  great  provoca- 
tion should  be  remembered,  but  it  ought  to  be  said, 
that  orders  were  sent  to  tne  London  booksellers, 
that  the  most  direct  personal  passages  should  be 
omitted  entirely"  Ac  This  is  what  the  proverb 
calls  "  breaking  a  head  and  giving  a  plaster ; "  but, 
in  this  instance,  the  plaster  was  not  spread  in  time, 
and  Mr.  Gilchrist  does  not  seem  at  present  disposed 
to  regard  Mr.  Bowles's  courtesies  like  the  rust  of 
the  spear  of  Achilles,  which  had  such  "skill  in 
surgery." 

lut  "  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  no  right  to  object,  as  the 
reader  will  see."  I  am  a  reader,  a  "  gentle  reader," 
and  I  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  Were  I  in  Mr.  Gil- 
christ's place,  I  should  object  exceedingly  to  being 
abused ;  firstly,  for  what  I  did  write,  ana,  secondly, 
for  what  I  did  not  write ;  merely  because  it  is  Mr, 
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Bowles's  will  and  pleasure  to  be  as  angry  with  me 
for  having  written  in  the  London  Magazine,  as  for 
not  having  written  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

44 Mr.  Gilchrist  has  had  ample  revenge;  for  he 
has,  in  his  answer,  said  so  and  so,"  &c,  Ac.  There 
b  no  great  revenge  in  all  this ;  and  Ipresume  that 
nobody  either  seeks  or  wishes  it.  What  revenge  ? 
Mr.  Bowles  calls  names,  and  he  is  answered.  But 
Mr.  Gilchrist  and  the  Quarterly  Review  are  not 
poets,  nor  pretenders  to  poetry ;  therefore  they  can 
nave  no  envy  nor  malice  against  Mr.  Bowles  pthey 
have  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bowles,  and  can 
have  no  personal  pique ;  they  do  not  cross  his  path 
of  life,  nor  he  theirs.  There  is  no  political  feud 
between  them.  What,  then,  can  be  the  motive  of 
their  discussion  of  his  deserts  as  an  editor  ? — vene- 
ration for  the  genius  of  Pope,  love  for  his  memory, 
and  regard  for  the  classic  glory  of  their  country. 
Why  would  Mr.  Bowles  edite  ?  Had  he  limited  his 
honest  endeavors  to  poetry,  very  little  would  have 
been  said  upon  the  subject,  ana  nothing  at  all  by 
his  present  antagonists. 

Mr.  Bowles  calls  the  pamphlet  a  "mud-cart," and 
the  writer  a  "scavenger."  Afterwards  he  asks, 
"  Shall  he  fling  dirt  and  receive  ro$e~witer?  "  This 
metaphor,  by-the-way,  is  taken  from  Marmontel's 
Memoirs;  who,  lamenting  to  Chomfort  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  during  the  French  revolution,  was 
answered,  "  Do  you  think  that  revolutions  are  to  be 
made  with  ro$e- water  t " 

For  my  own  part,  I  presume  that  "rose-water" 
would  be  infinitely  more  graceful  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bowles  than  the  substance  which  he  has  substi- 
tuted for  that  delicate  liquid.  It  would  also  more 
confound  his  adversary,  supposing  him  a  "  scaven- 

K."  I  remember,  (and  do  you  remember,  reader, 
t  it  was  in  my  earliest  youth,  "  Consule  Planco,") 
—on  the  morning  of  the  great  battle,  (the  second) — 
between  Gulley  and  Gregson,—  Cribb,  who  was 
matched  against  Horton  for  the  second  fight,  on 
the  same  memorable  day,  awaking  me  (a  lodger  at 
the  inn  in  the  next  room)  by  a  loud  remonstrance 
to  the  waiter  against  the  abomination  of  his  towels, 
which  had  been  laid  in  lavender.  Cribb  was  a  coal- 
heaver—and  was  much  more  discomfitted  by  this 
odoriferous  effeminancy  of  fine  linen,  than  by  his 
adversary  Horton,  whom  he  "finished  in  style," 
though  with  some  reluctance ;  for  I  recollect  that 
he  said,  "  he  disliked  hurting  him,  he  looked  so 
pretty," — Horton  being  a  very  fine  fresh-colored 
young  man. 

To  return  to  "  rose-water  "—that  is,  to  gentle 
means  of  rebuke.  Does  Mr.  Bowles  know  how  to 
revenge  himself  upon  a  hackney-coachman,  when 
he  has  overcharged  his  fare?  In  case  he  should 
not,  I  will  tell  him.  It  is  of  little  use  to  call  him  a 
*'  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  a  thief,  an  impostor,  a  black- 
guard, a  villain,  a  ragamuffin,  a— what  you  please ;" 
all  that  he  is  used  to— it  is  his  mother- tongue,  and 
probably  his  mother's.  But  look  him  steadily  and 
quietly  in  the  face,  and  say—"  Upon  my  word,  I 
think  yon  are  the  ugliett  fellow  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,"  and  he  will  instantly  roll  forth  the  brawn 
thunders  of  the  charioteer  Salmoneus  as  follows  :— 
14  Hugly  !  what  the  h— 11  are  you?  You  a  gentleman  t 
Why  — !  "  So  much  easier  it  is  to  provoke— and 
therefore  to  vindicate  — (for  passion  punishes  him 
who  feel*  it  more  than  those  whom  the  passionate 
would  excruciate)-— by  a  few  quiet  words  the  aggres- 
sor, than  by  retorting  violently.  The  "  coals  of  fire 
of  the  Scripture  are  benejite  t--b\it  they  are  not  the 
less  "coals  otjire" 

I  pass  over  a  page  of  quotation  and  reprobation— 
"  Sin  up  to  my  song  " — "  Oh  let  my  little  bark  "— 
"  Arcades  ambo  "— "  Writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view and  himself  "—"  In-door  avocations,  indeed" 
— "  Kings  of  Brentford  " — "  One  nosegay  " — Peren- 
nial nosegay  "— "  Oh  Juvenes,"— and  the  like. 

Page  12,  produces  "more  reasons,"— (the  task 
•ught  not  to  have  been  difficult,  for  as  yet  there 
were  none)— "to  show  why  Mr.  Bowles    


the  critique  in  the  Qnnrterry  to  Ottawa  Oftssi 
All  these  "reasons"  consist  of  senses rf I 
Bowles,  upon  the  presumed  character  of  b  «- 
ponent.  "  He  did  not  suppose  mere  eoeM  a*  i 
man  in  the  kingdom  so  tmpmdmt,  ftc,  Ac,  ass 
Octavius  Gilchrist."— *  He  did  net  think  thstv 
a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would  aretes*1 wwrm 
Ac,  &c,  except  Octavius  GttehriaL"--»<He&K 
conceive  that  one  man  in  the  kingdom  votWsft 
such  stupid  flippancy,  &c,  Jrc,  except  Oetva 
Gilchrist."—"  He  did  not  think  there  wu  ose  m 
in  the  kingdom  who,  ftc,  &c,  eoald  n  i&j 
...  ..........  — \t%u 


was  a  man 
old  lanes, ' 


show  his  ignorance,  combined  with  co*o*,ku% 
Octavius  Gilchrist."—"  He  did  not  belief*  to 
in  the  kingdom  so  perfect  Mr.  Gikka'i 
»««,• »  &c,  &c— He  did  not  think  wssj 
of  any  one  in  the  kingdom,"  Ac,  sud  ts  a. 
always  beginning  with  "  any  one  m  the  kssan," 
and  ending  with  "  Octavius  Gilchrist/*  ife  fc 
word  in  a  catch.  I  am  not  "  in  the  kiagdoa'ac 
have  not  been  much  in  the  kingdom  ti*Iw 
one-and-twenty,  (about  five  veers  in  thewhoitaa 
I  was  of  age,)  and  have  no  desire  to  be  ia  tt«  bf- 
dom  again,  whilst  I  breathe,  nor  to  §k©  t» 
afterwards;  and  I  regret  nothing  mere  than  f* 
ever  been  "in  the  kingdom"  at  sD.  mte* 
no  longer  a  man  "  in  the  kingdom,''  let  ejf 
that  when  I  have  ceased  to  east,  it  may  k ;■*■ 
was  answered  by  the  master  of  OanwaiW  i  ca* 
man,  his  day  after  the  battle  of  Sheriff  Jta,  *» 
he  was  found  watching  his  chiefs  boty.  Hew 
asked,  "who  that  was?"  he  ieplied-^wj 
man  yesterday."  And  in  mis  capacity,  a  » J* 
of  the  kingdom,"  I  mutt  own  that  I  psjhg*  ■ 
many  of  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  G***1 
participate  in  his  love  of  Pope,  ad  «  {"J* 
understanding,  and  «*aaionslly  fining. foB*3- 
the  last  editor  of  our  last  truly  g*91*  P*!:., 


association  also  which  may  point  a  P^JfJrv^ 
"  There  are  some  other  reasons,'  hat  W£_ 
is  now  not  unknown."  Mr.  Bowles  w* Jg 
exhausted  himself  upon  Oetavus  Ou^irrt  »« 
has  not  a  word  left  for  the  real  qeirto*«  ■ 
edition,  although  now  "deterre.*  ,  .,_a^» 
The  following  page  refers  to  a  "rt^  53, 
of  "  duplicity,  fn  regard  to  the  &}***¥&. 
letters/  Tfil  this TShsrge  is  made  ■ jjffig 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it:  *»•  t***r  ""fa.  & 
it— Mr.  Bowles  denies  it;  the*  it  **JL* 
present.  Mr.  Bowles  professes  *»**» JJijr 
duplicity,  not  to  Ptope-a  ^^fS^^\ 
without  a  difference.    However,  *.  "JS*.  IB  *. 


without  a  difference.  However,  *  ^.",a.  toifc 
understand  him.  We  have  a  g^Jw,^; 
Bowles's  edition  of  Pope,  but  net  to  »£,,,, 
nevertheless,  he  takes  up  the  sufocci  •«*»£•  rf 
if  it  was  personal.  "With  regard  to  »V^ 
"Pope's  duplicity,"  it  remains  to  bejw 
Mr.  Bowles's  benevolence  toward*  wj"^  -the 
In  page  14,  we  have  a  large  ^«*f?'.^ f p* 
'  Eloisa'  alone  is  sufficient  to  cobti<*  jusi  ^ 
licentioueneu."  Thus,  out  it  comei i» ^ 
Bowles  does  accuse  Pops  of  t4f*"rr  The  &* 
*  grounds  the  charge  up<«j •  PJJJJjj,.  to  A* 
men  is  a  "  grand  puet-efre,  J2Z7 I  A 


the 


id  pus! 
turn  of  the  times  being.  »  e^Ti  Vs** 
On  the  oontrary,  I  do  believe  that**  „,  pit 
never  was,  nor  ever  could  be,  ™*rr  .1  &  *•** 
with  so  much  delicacy,  mingW  ™; JL  ^tyi" 
time,  such  true  and  intense  passion.  »  „a 
of  CatuUua  licentious t  No,  *«*™jLv®* 
yet  Catullus  U  often  a  M^T^T^d**** 
is  nearly  the  same,  except  &**  A*L!T 
of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  t^^^Pf  i 
The  •■  ticentiousness  "  of  the  story  **  ^  U 
-it  was  a  fact.  All  that  »*!££»>  * 
softened:— eil  that  it  had  of  m*8**' 


attributed]  softened ;— eil 
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►wified;— aU  that  it  ha*  of  passionate,  he  lias 
eautified ;— all  that  it  had  of  holy,  he  has  hal- 
»wed.  Mr.  Campbell  has  admirably  marked  this 
a  a  few  words  (I  quote  from  memory),  in  drawing 
he  distinction  between  Pope  and  Dryden,  and 
orating  out  where  Drrden  was  wanting.  "I 
2ar,"  says  he,  "  that  had  the  subject  of  *  Eloisa ' 
illen  into  his  (Dryden's)  hands,  that  he  would 
are  given  us  but  a  eoane  draft  of  her  passion." 
lever  was  the  delicacy  of  Pope  so  much  shown  as 
i  this  poem.    With  the  facts  and  the  letters  of 

EknW  he  has  done  what  no  other  mind  but  that 
f  the  best  and  purest  of  poets  could  have  accom- 
lished  with  such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho  (in  the 
de  called  here)— ail  that  we  have  of  ancient,  all 
bat  we  have  of  modern  poetry,  sinks  into  nothing 
ompared  with  him  in  this  production. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about  "  licen- 
iousness."  Is  not  "Anacreon"  taught  in  our 
chools .'—translated,  praised,  and  edited?  Are 
ot  his  Odes  the  amatory  praises  of  a  bov  ?  Is  not 
appho's  Ode  on  a  girl  ?  Is  not  this  sublime  and 
according  to  Longinus)  fierce  love  for  one  of  her 
wn  sex  ?  And  is  not  Phillip's  translation  of  it  in 
be  mouths  of  all  your  women  ?  And  are  the  English 
chools  or  the  English  women  the  more  corrupt  for 
11  this  ?  When  you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into 
tie  fire,  it  will  be  time  to  denounce  the  moderns. 

Licentiousness !  "—there  is  more  real  mischief 
ad  sapping  licentiousness  in  a  single  French  prose 
ovel,  in  a  Moravian  hymn,  or  a  German  comedy, 
aan  in  all  the  actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned, 
r  poured  forth,  since  the  rhapsodies  of  Orpheus, 
'he  sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and  Mad.  de 
.  are  far  more  formidable  than  any  quantity  of 
erse.  They  are  so,  because  they  sap  the  principles 
y  reasoning  upon  the  posnons;  whereas  poetry  is 
i  itself  passion,  and  does  not  systematise.  It 
ssails,  but  does  not  argue ;  it  may  be  wrong,  but 
;  does  not  assume  pretensions  to  Optimism. 

Mr.  Bowles  now  has  the  goodness  "  to  point  out 
be  difference  between- a  traaueer  and  him  who  sin- 
erely  states  what  he  sincerely  believes."  He  might 
are  spared  himself  the  trouble.  The  one  is  a  bar, 
rho  lies  knowingly ;  the  other  (I  speak  of  a  scandal- 
longer  of  course)  lies,  charitably  believing  that  he 
peaks  truth,  and  very  sorry  to  find  himself  in 
Usehood ;— because  he 

«  WooW  nthw  dtot  the  data  tbouM  die, 
Una  Mi  pralfaSnn  ptow  *  is." 

After  a  definition  of  a  "tradueer,"  which  was 
uite  superfluous  (though  it  is  agreeable  to  learn 
lat  Mr.  Bowles  so  well  understands  the  character), 
e  are  assured,  that  "  he  feels  equally  indifferent, 
lr.  Gilchrist,  for  what  your  malice  can  invent,  or 
our  impudence  utter."  This  is  indubitable ;  for  it 
?sts  not  only  on  Mr.  Bowles's  assurance,  but  on 
lat  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
ords, — "  and  I  shall  treat  it  with  exactly  the  same 
ilm  indifference  and  philosophical  contempt,  and 
>  your  servant." 

"  One  thing  has  given  Mr.  Bowie/  concern."  It 
"a  passage*  which  might  seem  to  reflect  on  the 
atronage  a  young  man  has  received."  Might 
?em !  The  passage  alluded  to  expresses,  that  if 
Lr.  Gilchrist  be  the  reviewer  of  "  a  certain  poet  of 
ature,"  his  praise  and  blame  are  equally  con- 
»mptible. — Mr.  Bowles,  who  has  a  peculiarly  am- 
iguous  style,  where  it  suits  him,  comes  off  with  a 
not  to  the  poet,  but  the  critic,"  &o.  In  my  hum- 
le  opinion,  the  passage  referred  to  both.  Had 
lr.  Bowles  really  meant  fairly,  he  would  have  said 
3  from  the  first— he  would  have  been  eagerly 
ransparent. — "A  certain  poet  of  nature"  is  not 
tie  style  of  commendation.  It  is  the  very  prologue 
9  the  most  scandalous  paragraphs  of  the  news- 
apers,  when 

«  Wmof  to  tMd,  aatf  J*  aMd  to  *&*." 

■ A  certain  high  personage,"—" 


—"a  certain  illustrious  foreigner,"— what  do  these 
words  ever  precede,  but  defamation  ?  Had  he  felt 
a  spark  of  kindling  kindness  for  John  Clare,  he 
would  have  named  him.  There  is  a  sneer  in  the 
sentence  as  it  stands.  How  a  favorable  review  of  a 
Ting  poet  can  «' rather  injure  than  promote  his 
oause"  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  article 
denounced  is  able  and  amiable,  and  it  has  "  served  " 
the  poet,  as  far  as  poetry  can  be  served  by  judicious 
and  honest  criticism. 

With  the  two  next  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
pamphlet  it  is  pleasing  to  concur.  His  mention  of 
"  Pennie,"  ana  his  former  patronage  of  '<  Shoel," 
do  him  honor.  I  am  not  of  those  who  may  deny 
Mr.  Bowles  to  be  a  benevolent  man.  I  merely 
assert,  that  he  is  not  a  candid  editor. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  been  "  a  writer  occasionally 
upwards  of  thirty  years,"  and  never  wrote  one 
word  in  reply  in  his  life  "to  criticisms,  merely  a* 
criticisms."  This  is  Mr.  Lofty  in  Goldsmith's  Good- 
natured  Man ;  "  and  I  tow  by  all  that's  honorable, 
my  resentment  has  never  done  the  men,  as  men 
men,  any  manner  of  harm,— that  is,  a»  mere  men." 

"The  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper"  is 
owned ;  but "  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  criticism. 
It  was  because  the  criticism  came  down  in  a  frank 
directed  to  Mrs.  Bowles ! ! !  "—(the  italics  and  three 
notes  of  admiration  appended  to  Mrs.  Bowles  are 
copied  verbatim  from  the  quotation,)  and  Mr. 
Bowles  was  not  displeased  with  the  criticism,  but 
with  the  frank  and  the  address.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Bowles  that  the  intention  was  to  annoy  him ;  but  I 
fear  that  this  was  answered  by  his  notice  of  the 
reception  of  the  criticism.  An  anonymous  letter- 
writer  has  but  one  means  of  knowing*  the  effect  of 
his  attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  over  the 
viper ;  he  knows  that  his  poison  nas  taken  effect, 
when  he  hears  the  victim  cry ; — the  adder  is  deaf. 
Tbe  best  reply  to  an  anonymous  intimation  is  to 
take  no  notice  directly  nor  indirectly.  I  wish  Mr. 
Bowles  could  see  only  one  or  two  of  the  thousand 
which  I  have  received  in  the  course  of  a  literary 
life,  which,  though  begun  early,  has  not  yet  ex- 
tended to  a  third  part  of  his  existence  as  an  author. 
I  speak  of  literary  life  only.  Were  I  to  add  per- 
ianal, I  might  double  the  amount  of  anonymoyM 
letters.  If  he  could  but  see  the  violence,  the 
threats,  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing,  he  would 
laugh,  and  so  should  I,  and  thus  be  both  gainers. 

To  keep  up  the  farce,— within  the  last  month  of 
this  present  writing  (1821),  I  have  had  my  life 
threatened  in  the  same  way  which  menaced  Mr. 
Bowles's  fame, — excepting  that  the  anonymous 
denunciation  was  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Legate 
at  Romagna,  instead  of  to  Mrs.  Bowles.  The  Car- 
dinal is,  I  believe,  the  elder  lady  of  the  two.  I 
append  the  menace  in  all  its  barbaric  but  literal 
Italian,  that  Mr.  Bowles  may  be  convinced ;  and  as 
this  is  the  only  "promise  to  pay,"  which  the  Ital- 
ians ever  keep,  so  my  person  nas  been  at  least  as 
much  exposed  to  a  "snot  in  the  gloaming,"  from 
"  John  Eteatherblutter  "  (see  Waverry),  as  ever  Mr. 
Bowles's  glory  was  from  an  editor.  I  am,  never- 
theless, on  horseback  and  lonely  for  some  hours 
{one  of  them  twilight)  in  the  forest  daily;  and 
this,  because  it  was  my  "  custom  in  the  afternoon," 
and  that  I  believe  if  the  tyrant  cannot  eseape  amidst 
his  guards  (should  it  be  so  written  ?)  so  the  hum- 
bler individual  would  find  precautions  useless. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  here  the  humility  to  say,  that 
"he  must  succumb;  for  with  Lord  Byron  turned 
against  him,  he  has  no  chance,"— a  declaration  of 
self-denial  not  much  in  unison  with  his  "  promise," . 
five  lines  afterwards,  that  "for  every  twenty-four 
lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  or  his  friend,  to  greet 
him  with  as  many  from  the  '  Gilchrisiad ;  *  "  but  so 
mueh  the  better.    Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to 

succumb"  but  to  Mr.  Bowles.  As  a  poet,  the 
author  of  "The  Missionary"  may  compete  with 
the  foremost  of  his  contemporaries.  Let  if  be 
recollected,  that  all  my  previous  opinions  of  Mr. 
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Bowles's  poetry  were  written  long  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  last  and  beat  poem;  and  that  a 
poet's  last  poem  should  be  his  best,  is  his  highest 
praise.  But,  however,  he  may  duly  and  honorably 
rank  with  his  living  rivals, .  there  never  was  so 
complete  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Pope,  as  in 
the  lines  with  which  Mr.  Bowles  closes  his  "to  be 
concluded  in  our  next.** 
Mr.  Bowles  is  avowedly  the  champion  and  the 

Ket  of  nature.  Art  and  the  arts  are  dragged,  some 
fore,  and  others  behind  his  chariot.  Pope,  where 
he  deals  with  passion,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
naturals  of  the  day,  is  allowed  even  by  themselves 
to  be  sublime ;  but  they  complain  that  too  soon— 

"  Ha  «oop'd  to  train  and  roonUnd  fab  sang." 

tad  there  even  they  allow  him  to  be  unrivalled. 


and  even  flatteringly.  The  reader  will  fingm  m 
weakness  in  faror  of  mortality,  and  comet  «ss 
adulation  with  a  smile.  Bnt  to  sit  down  "mages 
in  patriots  cineres,"  as  Mr.  Bowles  has  done,  mens 
a  reprobation  so  strong,  that  I  am  as  iacspa&e  rf 
expressing  as  of  ceasing  to  feel  rt 


He 
them,  when  he 


has  succeeded,  and  even  surpassed 
chose,  in  their  own  pretended  province.  Let  us  see 
what  their  Coryphceus  effects  m  Pope's.  But  it  is 
too  pitiable,  it  is  too  melancholy  to  see  Mr.  Bowles 
"  sinning  "  not  "  up %*  but  "  down  "  as  a  poet  to  his 
lowest  depth  as  an  editor.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bowles 
is  always  quoting  Pope.  I  grant  that  there  is  no 
poet— not  Shakspeare  himself— who  can  be  so  often 
quoted,  with  reference  to  life ;— but  his  editor  is  so 
like  the  devil  quoting  Scripture,  that  I  could  wish 
Mr.  Bowles  in  his  proper  place,,  quoting  in  the 
pulpit. 

And  now  for  his  lines.  But  it  is  painful — painful 
—to  see  such  a  suicide,  though  at  the  shrine  of 
Pope.    I  can't  copy  them  all  :— 

»  SMI  the  rauk,  faathmm  mkcnairt  of  the  af» 
Btt  bae  a  aiflrt-man  fiinafajff  o'er  a  pagv." 

M  Wheat  ppe-bald  character  ao  aptly  auH 
Tke  nrp  extKowa  of  Bantam  and  of  Brate, 


"Wfaoae  heart  eoatendavkhtl 
A  root  of  hemlock,  and  a  lump  of  load. 


«  A«d  tfaoa  aland  fartb,  ante  of  fry  woom'd  feam, 
To  fire  inM  at*  for  ate,  or  nan  that  Omptof  borne." 

With  regard  to  the  last  line,  the  only  one  upon 
which  I  shall  venture  for  fear  of  infection,  I  would 
advise  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  such 
reciprocal  morsure— unless  he  has  more  faith  in  the 
"  Ormskirk  medicine  "  than  most  people,  or  may 
wish  to  anticipate  the  pension  of  the  recent  German 
professor,  (I  forget  his  name,  but  it  is  advertised 
and  full  of  consonants,)  who  presented  his  memoir 
of  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  hydrophobia  to  the 
German  diet  last  month,  coupled  with  the  philan- 
thropic condition  of  a  large  annuity,  provided  that 
his  cure  cured.  Let  him  begin  with  the  editor  of 
Pope,  and  double  his  demand. 

Tours  ever, 
_  By&on, 

To  John  Murray,  Esq. 

P.  8.  Amongst  the  above-mentioned  lines  there 
ooeurs  the  following,  applied  to  Pope— 

"  Tbt  a—ann't  Tangaanoa,  and  Cne  eowmid't  Oo." 

And  Mr.  Bowles  persists  that  he  is  a  well-wisher  of 
Pope ! ! !  He  has.  then,  edited  an  "  assassin  "  and 
a  ••  coward  "  wittingly,  as  well  as  lovingly.  In  my 
former  letter  I  have  remarked  upon  the  editor's  for- 
getfulness  of  Pope's  benevolence.  But  where  he 
mentions  his  faults  it  is  "  with  sorrow  "—his  tears 
drop,  but  they  do  not  blot  them  out.  The  "  record- 
ing angel"  differs  from  the  recording  clergyman. 
A  fulsome  editor  is  pardonable  though  tiresome. 
Uke  a  panegyrical  son  whose  pious  sincerity  would 
demWeify  his  father.  But  a  detracting  editor  is  a 
paricide.  He  sins  against  the  nature  of  his  office, 
and  connection— he  murders  the  life  to  come  of  his 
victim.  If  his  author  is  not  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned, do  not  edit  at  all:  f  he  be,  edit  honestly, 


FURTHER  ADDENDA. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  after  all  this  onto? 
about  "in-door  nature"  and  "artificial  imacar 
Pope  was  the  principal  inventor  of  that  boast  of  t» 
English,  Modern  Gardening.  He  divides  this  lo&s 
with  Milton.  Hear  Warton :— "  It  hence  avpon, 
that  this  encftanting  art  of  modern  gardening,  a 
which  this  kingdom  claims  a  preference  orer  erey 
nation  in  Europe,  chiefly  owes  its  origin  and  ia 
improvements  to  two  great  poets,  Milton  and  rV" 

Walpole  (no  friend  to  PopeV  asserts  that  fa* 
formed  Kent's  taste,  and  that  Kent  was  the  utjt 
to  whom  the  English  are  chiefly  indebted  for  dic- 
ing "a taste  in  laving  out  grounds."  Tbedssp 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  garden  was  copied  ha 
Pope's  at  Twickenham.  Warton  applatds  "be 
singular  effort  of  art  and  taste,  in  nnprresiw  » 
much  variety  and  scenery  on  a  spot  of  fire  aere.* 
Pope  was  the  first  who  ridiculed  the  "fan!, 
French,  Dutch,  false  and  unnatural  taste  in  g* 
dening,"  both  in  prose  and  verse.  (See,  fe  6e 
former,  "  The  Guardian.") 

"Pope  has  given  not  only  some  of  oar  jfr*ta 
best  rules  and  observations  on  Ardutectvn  and  Gv- 
dening:*    (See  Warton's  Essay,  vol.  iL  p.  237,  fr, 

Now,  is  it  not  a  shame,  after  this,  to  heat  * 
Lakers  in  "  Kendal  Green,"  and  our  Boceofcai 
Cockneys,  crying  out  (the  latter  in  a  wilderfieis  et 
bricks  and  mortar)  about  "  Nature,"  and  ?V» 
"  artificial  in-door  habits  }  "  Pope  had  seen  slid 
nature  that  England  alone  can  supply.  Hera 
bred  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  amidst  the  beantfcl 
scenery  of  Eton ;  he  lived  familiarly  and  freqaenny 
at  the  country  seats  of  Bathurst,  Cobban),  Be- 
lington,  Peterborough,  Digby,  and  Boacffkrekt; 
amongst  whose  seats  was  to  be  numbered  Sow. 
He  made  his  own  tittle  "five  acres  "  a  model » 
princes,  and  to  the  first  of  our  artists  who  imitated 
nature.  Warton  thinks  «« that  the  most  eugapuK 
of  Kenfs  works  was  also  planned  on  the  model  of 
Pope's, — at  least  in  the  oneninj?  snd  retains  shada 
of  Venus's  Vale. " 

It  is  true  that  Pope  was  infirm  and  deformed;  W 
he  could  walk,  and  he  could  ride,  (he  rode  to  Oxfod 
from  London  at  a  stretch,)  and  he  was  tuam  fir 
an  exquisite  eye.  On  a  tree  at  Lord  Barthmst's  * 
carved,  "  Here  Pope  sang,"— he  composed  beneath 
it.  Bolingbroke,  in  one  of  his  letters,  Kpreao* 
them  both  writing  in  the  hay-field.  No  poet  ere 
admired  Nature  more,  or  used  her  better,  than  Py 
has  done,  as  I  will  undertake  to  prore  from  » 
works,  prose  and  verse,  if  not  anticipated  in  »  e*y 
and  agreeable  a  labor.  I  remember  a  passaf e  J 
Walpole,  somewhere,  of  a  gentleman  who  ™f 
to  give  directions  about  some  willows  to  a  man  «• 
had  long  served  Pope  in  his  grounds:  "Isnde* 
stand,  sir,"  he  replied:  "you  would  hate  tsea 
hang  down,  sir,  somewhat  poetical**  Now,  it  no- 
thing existed  but  this  little  anecdote,  it  ww"™* 
fice  to  prove  Pope's  taste  for  JVeturs,  «»  ts# 
impression  which  he  had  made  on  s  eoaoofi* 
minded  man.  But  I  have  already  quoted  Wart* 
and  Walpole  (both  his  enemies)  and,  were  it  ■«*• 
sary,  I  could  amply  quote  Pope  himself  A*  *J 
tributes  to  Nature  as  no  poet  of  the  present  day  *» 
even  approached.  .. 

His  various  excellence  is  really  wonderful-  arcs- 
tecture,  painting,  gardening,  all  are  alike  -"-"** 


ikesslfrt 

his  genius.  Be"it  rememoered,  that  Bafli»  <** 
dening  is  the  purposed  perfectioning  of  n*P" 
Nature,  and  that  without  it  England IbW« 
hedge-and-ditch,   dciible^>c^-and-rmli  Hon**** 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  "OBSERVA 
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bath  and  Clapham-Common  sort  of  country,  since  been  near  it,  when  he  described  .so  beautifully  the 


he  principal  forests  have  been  felled.    It  is,  in 

eneral,  far  from  a  picturesque  country.    The  ease 

i  different  with  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and 

except  also  tie  lake  countries  and  Derbyshire, 

ogether  with  Eton,  Windsor,  and  my  own  dear 

farrow  on  the  Hill,  and  some  spots  near  the  coast. 

n  the  present  rank  fertility  of  "great  poets  of  the 

ge,"  and  "  schools  of  poetry  "—a  word  which,  like 

'schools  of  eloquence"  an*d  of  " philosophy,"  is 

ever  introduced  till  the  decay  of  the  art  has  in- 

reased  with  the  number  of  its  professors — in  the 

resent  day,  then,  there  hare  sprung  up  two  sorts 

f  Naturals : — the  Lakers,  who  whine  about  Nature 

ecause  they  live  in  Cumberland ;  and  their  under- 

Kt  (which  some  one  has  maliciously  called  the 

Cockney  School,")  who  are  enthusiaatical  for  the 

Duntry  because  they  live  in  London.    It  is  to  be 

bserved,  that  the  rustical  founders  are  rather  anx- 

>us  to  disclaim  any  connexion  with  their  metropo- 

tan  followers,  whom    they  ungraciously  review, 

nd  call  cockneys,  atheists,  foolish    fellows,  bad 

Titers,  and  other  hard  names  not  less  ungrateful 

ban  unjust.    I  can  understand  the  pretensions  of 

le  aquatic  gentlemen  of  Windermere  to  what  Mr. 

traham  terms  "  entusymusy"  for  lakes,  and  moun- 

iins,  and  daffodils,  and  buttercups ;  but  I  should 

c  glad  to  be  apprised  of  the  foundation  of  the  Lon- 

on  propensities  of  their  imitative  brethren  to  the 

ame    "high  argument."    Southey,  Wordsworth, 

nd  Coleridge  hare  rambled  over  half  Europe,  and 

pen  Nature  in  most  of  her  varieties,  (although  I 

liink  that  they  have  occasionally  not  used  her  very 

ell;)  but  what  on  earth—of  earth,  and  sea,  and 

i  ature— have  the  others  seen  ?    Not  a  half,  nor  a 

pnth  part  so  much  a  Pope.    While  they  sneer  at 

Vindsor  Forest,  have  they  ever  seen  any  thing  of 

Windsor  except  its  brick? 

The  most  rural  of  these  gentlemen  is  my  friend 
«cigh  Hunt,  who  lives  at  Hampstead.  I  believe 
hat  I  need  not  disclaim  any  personal  or  poetical 
ostility  against  that  gentleman.  A  more  amiable 
lan  in  society  I  know  not;  nor  (when  he  will  allow 
is  sense  to  prevail  over  his  sectarian  principles)  a 
etter  writer.  When  he  was  writing  nis  *«  Ilemi- 
i,"  I  was  not  the  last  to  discover  its  beauties,  long 
efore  it  was  published.  Even  then  I  remonstrated 
gainst  its  vulgarisms ;  which  arc  the  more  extra- 
rdinary,  because  the  author  is  any  thing  but  a 
tilgar  man.  Mr.  Hunt's  answer  was,  that  he  wrote 
lem  upon  principle ;  they  made  part  of  his  "  sys- 
m  !  !  "  I  then  said  no  more.  When  a  man  talks 
f  his  system,  it  is  like  a  woman's  talking  of  her  wr- 
it. I  let  them  talk  on.  Whether  there  are  writers 
ho  could  have  written  "Rimini,"  as  it  might 
*ve  been  written,  I  know  not ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  is, 
■obably,  the  only  poet  who  could  have  had  the 
jart  to  spoil  his  own  Capo  d'Opera. 
With  the  rest  of  his  young  people  I  have  no  ac- 
laintance,  except  through  some  things  of  theirs 
rhich  have  been  sent  out  without  my  desire,)  and 
confess  that  till  I  had  read  them  I  was  not  aware 
the  full  extent  of  human  absurdity.  Like  Gar- 
:k's  "  Ode  to  Shakspeare,"  they  "  defy  criticism" 
ticse  are  of  the  personages  who  decry  Pope.  One 
them,  a  Mr.  John  Ketch,  has  written  some  lines 
ainst  him,  of  which  it  were  better  to  be  the  sub- 
ct  than  the  author.  Mr.  Hunt  redeems  himself 
occasional  beauties ;  but  the  rest  of  these  poor 
eatures  seem  so  far  gone  that  I  would  not  "march 
rough  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat ! "  were  I 
Mr.  Hunt's  place.  To  be  sure,  he  has  "  led  his 
gamuffins  where  they  will  be  well  peppered ;  "  but 
jvstem-maker  must  receive  all  sorts  of  proselytes, 
hen  they  have  really  seen  life — when  they  nave 
t  it — when  they  have  travelled  bevond  the  far 
ttant  boundaries  of  the  wilds  of  Middlesex — when 
cy  have  overpassed  the  Alps  of  Highgate,  and 
iced  to  its  sources  the  Nile  of  the  New  River — 


en,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  properly  be  permitted 
them  to  despite  Pope ;  who  had,  it  not  in  Walts, 


artificial**  works  of  the  Benefactor  of  Nature 
and  mankind,  the  "  Man  of  Ross,"  whose  picture, 
still  suspended  in  the  parlor  of  the  inn,  I  have  so 
often  contemplated  with  reverence  for  his  memory, 
and  admiration  of  the  poet,  without  whom  even  his 
own  still  existing  good  works  could  hardly  have 
preserved  his  honest  renown. 

I  would  also  observe  to  ray  friend  Hunt,  that  1 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  Ravenna,  not  only 
for  my  sincere  pleasure  in  his  company,  and  the 
advantage  which  a  thousand  miles  or  so  of  travel 
might  produce  to  a  "natural"  poet,  but  also  to 
point  out  one  or  two  little  things  in  "Rimini," 
which  he  probably  would  not  have  placed  in  hie 
opening  to  that  poem,  if  he  had  ever  seen  Ravenna. 
— unless,  indeed,  it  made  "  part  of  his  system ! !  " 
I  must  also  crave  his  indulgence  for  having  spoken 
of  his  disciples— by  no  means  an  agreeable  or  self- 
sought  subject.  If  they  had  said  nothing  of  Pope, 
they  might  have  remained  "  alone  with  their  glory" 
for  aught  I  should  have  said  or  thought  about  them 
or  their  nonsense.  But  if  they  interfere  with  the 
"  little  Nightingale "  of  Twickenham,  they  may 
find  others  who  will  bear  it—/  won't.  Neither 
time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can  ever 
diminish  my  veneration  for  him,  who  is  the  great 
moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelings, 
and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of  my 
boyhood,  the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if 
allowed  to  me  to  attain  it)  he  may  be  the  consola- 
tion of  my  age.  His  poetry-  is  the  Book  of  Life. 
Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting  relig- 
ion, he  has  assembled  all  that  a  good  and  great  man 
can  gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in 
consummate  beauty.  Sir  William  Temple  observes, 
"that  of  all  the  members  of  mankind  that  live 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one 
man  that  is  born  capable  of  making  a  great  poet, 
there  may  be  a  thousand  born  capable  of  making  as 
great  generals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in 
story.'"  Here  is  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry: 
it  is  honorable  to  him  and  to  the  art.  Such  a  "poet 
of  a  thousand  years  "  was  Pope.  A  thousand  years 
will  roll  away  before  such  another  can  be  hoped  for 
in  our  literature.  But  it  can  want  them— he  him- 
self is  a  literature. 

One  word  upon  his  so  brutally  abused  translation 
of  Homer.  "  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  critical  exactness 
is  well  known,  has  not  been  able  to  point  out  above 
three  or  four  mistakes  in  the  sense  through  the 
whole  Iliad.  The  real  faults  of  the  translation  are 
of  a  different  kind."  So  says  Warton,  himself  a 
scholar.  It  appears  by  this,  then,  that  he  avoided 
the  chief  fault  of  a  translator.  As  to  its  other 
faults,  they  consist  in  his  having  made  a  beautiful 
English  poem  of  a  sublime  Greek  one.  It  will  al- 
ways hola.  Cowper  and  all  the  rest  of  the  blank 
pretenders  may  do  their  best  and  their  worst :  they 
will  never  wrench  Pope  from  the  hands  of  a  single 
reader  of  sense  and  feeling. 

The  grand  distinction  of  the  under  forms  of  the 
new  school  of  poets  in  their  vulgarity.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  are  coarse,  but  "shabby- 
genteel,"  as  it  is  termed.  A  man  may  be  coarse 
and  yet  not  vulgar,  and  the  reverse.  Burns  is  often 
coarse,  but  never  vulgar.  Chattcrton  is  never  vul- 
gar, nor  Wordsworth,  nor  the  higher  of  the  Lake 
school,  though  they  treat  of  low  life  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  in  their  finery  that  that  the  new 
under  school  are  most  vulgar,  and  they  may  be 
known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we  called  at  Har- 
row "a  Sunday  blood"  might  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  a  gentleman,  although  his  clothes 
might  be  the  better  cut,  and  his  boots  the  best 
blackened,  of  the  two ; — probably  because  he  made 
the  one,  or  cleaned  the  other,  with  his  own  hands. 

In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing,  not  of  per- 
sons.   Or  the  latter,  I  know  nothing ;  of  the  former, 


I  judge  as  it  is  found.    Of  my  friend  Hunt,  I  have 
already  said,  that  he  is  any  thing  but  vulgar  in  bis 
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.  and  of  his  disciple*,  therefore,  I  will  not 
fudge  of  their  manners  from  their  verses.  They 
may  be  honorable  and  gentlemanly  men,  for  what  I 
know ;  but  the  latter  quality  i*  studiously  excluded 
from  their  publications.  They  remind  me  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  Miss  Broughtons  at  the  Hampstead 
Assembly,  in  "  Evelina.*'  In  these  things  (in  pri- 
vate life,  at  least),  I  pretend  to  some  small  experi- 
ence ;  because,  in  the  course  of  my  youth,  I  nave 
seen  a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society,  from  the  Christ- 
ian prince  and  the  Mussulman  sultan  and  pacha, 
and  the  higher  ranks  of  their  countries,  down,  to 
the  London  boxer,  the  "fash  and  the  swett,"  the 
Spanish  muleteer,  the  wandering  Turkish  dervise, 
the  8cotch  htghlander,  and  the  Albanian  robber  ;— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties  of  Italian 
•ocial  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that  there 
*vcr  was,  or  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  aristocracy 
of  poets;  but  there  it  a  nobility  of  thought  and  of 
•trie,  open  to  all  stations,  and  derived  partly  from 
talent,  and  partly  from  education,— -which  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakspcare,  and  Pope,  and  Bums,  no  less 
than  in  Dante  and  Alfieri,  but  which  is  nowhere  to 
he  perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and  bards  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  little  chorus.  If  I  were  asked  to  define 
what  this  gentlemanliness  is,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
only  to  be  defined  by  example*— of  those  who  have 
it,  and  those  who  have  it  not  In  life,  I  should  say 
that  most  military  men  have  it,  and  few  naval,— 
that  several  men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyers ; 
—that  it  is  more  frequent  among  authors  than 


divines  (when  they  are  not  pedants);  that  fsmmf 
masters  have  more  of  it  than  dancing-marten,  am 
singers  than  players ;  and  that  (if  it  be  not  u 
Irishism  to  say  so)  it  is  far  more  generally  ii&wd 
among  women  than  amons>  men.  In  poetr? ,  ■ 
well  as  writing  in  general,  it  will  never  make  a 
tirely  a  poet  or  a  poem ;  but  neither  poet  oar  pees 
will  ever  be  good  for  any  thing  without  it  Itatk 
salt  of  society,  and  the  seasoning  of  compesitn. 
Vulgarity  is  far  worse  than  downright  Uaekenvi- 
ism ;  for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  humor,  ud 
strong  sense  at  times :  while  the  former  a  a  vd 


x  vulgar? 

the  gentleman,  and  the  scholar,  sporting  vith  ka 
subject,— its  master,  not  its  slave.  Tool  ralgc 
writer  is  always  most  vulgar,  the  higher,  his  {ab- 


ject ;  as  the  man  who  showed  the  menagerie  it 
Pidcock'e  was  wont  to  say, — "  This,  gentl 
the  eagle  of  the  aim,  from  Archangel,  in 


the  otterer  it  is,  the  igkerer  he  flies."  But  to  & 
proofs.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  felt  more  than  exphisei 
Let  any  man  take  up  a  volume  of  Mr.  Hunt's  sab- 
ordinate  writers,  read  (if  possible)  a  couple  of  paw*, 
and  pronounce  for  himself,  if  they  contain  sot  the 
kind  of  writing  which  maybe  likened  to  "aaafabf- 
ffenteel"  in  actual  life.  When  he  has  sone  tha, 
let  him  take  up  Pope ;— and  when  he  has  laid  am 
down,  take  up  the  cockney  again— if  he  ess. 


NOTE. 


[Note  referrmg  to  tome  remarks  of  Mr.  Bottles, 
motive  to  Pope's  won  Lady  Mary  TV.  Montague.] 
I  think  that  I  could  show,  if  necessary,  that  Lady 
Mary  W.  Montague  was  also  greatly  to  blame  in 
that  quarrel,  not  for  having  rejected,  but  for  having 
encouraged  him:  but  I  would  rather  decline  the 
task— though  she  should  have  remembered  her  own 
line,  "  He  comes  too  near,  that  coma  to  be  denied.** 
I  admire  her  so  much— her  beauty,  her  talents— that 
I  should  do  this  reluctantly.  I,  besides,  am  so  at- 
tached to  the  very  name  of  Mary,  that,  as  Johnson 
once  said,  "  If  you  called  a  dog  Hervey,  I  should 
love  him ; "  so,  If  you  were  to  call  a  female  of  the 
same  species  "  Mary."  I  should  love  it  better  than 
others  (biped  or  quadruped)  of  the  same  sex  with  a 
different  appellation.  She  was  an  extraordinary 
woman ;  she  could  translate  Epictetus,  and  yet  write 

song  worthy  of  Aristippus.    The  lines, 

« lad  «*»  Sh  taff  bom  rf  tin  p**c  as*  pM, 
Aad  w  mm  «t»  Stums**  m*  ***m,  aft  Mat, 


Bsfanfah'dafrrbodi 
Forgetting  ormotoi 
H*  my  com*  lo  b* 
TO,"  **.,**. 


•taofSMonwi. 
UtofatpM* 


There,  Mr.  Bowles !— what  say  you  to  snea>«Pl» 
with  such  a  woman  ?  and  her  own  descripuca  tw. 
Is  not  her  "champagne  and  chicken"*^*™* 
or  two  ?  Is  it  not  poetry  ?  It  appeals  to  nn  tt* 
this  stania  contains  the  "purls"  of  the  wb« 
philosophy  of  Epicurus : — I  mean  the  pradm  p** 
losophy  of  his  school,  not  the  precepts  of  tk«  b** 
ter ;  for  I  have  been  too  long  at  the  univenrtj w 
to  know  that  the  philosopher  wss  himself  anw 
rate  man.  But,  after  all,  would  not  sobs  of  w 
have  been  as  great  fools  as  Pope  ?  For  my  P^j 
wonder  that,  with  his  quick  feelings,  hereoqMJj 
and  his  disappointment,  he  did  no  more,-**"* 
of  writing  some  lines,  which  are  to  be  csMffl*1"  ■ 
false,  ana  regretted  if  true. 


SOME    OBSERVATIONS 

UPON   AN   ARTICLE   IN   BLACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE, 


No.  XXIX.,  AUGUST,  1819. 


*  WftPf  H0v *>»*  BmH'  pmlouk Mftil7." 


TO    J.     D'ISRAELI,    ESQ., 

TOB  AKXABLB  AND  INOBNI0178    AUTHOR   OP    "THB    CALAMITIES*'    AND    "QUABJLEM  07  AUT»MM;M 
THTB  ADDITIONAL  QXTABBBL  AND  OALAMITT  18  IN8CBIBBD  BY  ONB  07  THE  NUMB8B. 


,; Th*  life  of  a  writer"  has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I 
believe,  to  be  "  a  warfare  upon  earth"  As  far  as 
my  own  experience  has  gone.  I  hare  nothing  to  say 
against  the  proposition; 'and,  like  the  rest,  baring 
once  plunged  into  this  state  of  hostility,  must, 
however  reluctantly,  carry  it  on.  An  article  has 
*  appeared  in  a  periodical  work,  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  Don  Juan/1  which  has  been  so  fall  of  this  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  as  to  require  some  obser- 
vations on  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  aware  by  what  right 
the  writer  assumes  this  work,  which  is  anonymous, 
to  be  my  production.  He  will  answer,  that  there  is 
internal  evidence ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  pas- 
sages which  appear  to  be  written  in  my  name,  or  in 
my  manner.    But  might  not  this  have  been  done  on 

Surpose  by  another  f  He  will  say,  why  not  then 
eny  it  i  To  this  I  could  answer,  that  of  all  the 
things  attributed  to  me  within  the  last  five  years, 
«— Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  Deaths  upon  Pale 
Horses,  Odes  to  the  Land  of  the  Gaul,  Adieus  to 
England,  Songs  to  Madame  La  Valette,  Odes  to  St. 
Helena,  Vampires,  and  what  not,— -of  which,  God 
knows,  I  never  composed  nor  read  a  syllable  beyond 
their  titles  in  advertisements,— I  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  disavow  any,  except  one  which  came 
linked  with  an  account  of  my  "  residence  m  the  isle 
of  Mitylsne,"  where  I  never  resided,  and  appeared 
to  be  carrying  the  amusement  of  those  persons,  who 
think  my  name  can  be  of  any  use  to  them,  a  little 
too  far. 

I  should  hardly,  therefore,  if  I  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  disavow  these  things  published  in  my 
name*  and  yet  not  mine,  go  out  of  my  way  to  deny 
an  anonymous  work;  which  might  appear  an  act  of 
supererogation.  With  regard  to  Don  Juan,  I  neither 
deny  nor  admit  it  to  be  mine— every  body  may  form 
their  own  opinion ;  but,  if  there  be  any  who  now,  or 
in  the  progress  of  that  poem,  if  it  is  to  be  continued, 
feel,  or  should  feel  themselves  so  aggrieved  as  to 
rewire  a  more  explicit  answer,  privately  and  per- 
ssnally,  they  shall  have  it. 


I  have  never  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of 
what  I  have  written,  and  have  more  than  once  in- 
curred obloquy  by  neglecting  to  disavow  what  was 
attributed  to  my  pen  without  foundation. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  "  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan  "  contain  but  little  on  the  work  itself; 
which  receives  an  extraordinary  portion  of  praise  as 
a  composition.  With  the  exception  of  some  quota- 
tions, and  a  few  incidental  remarks,  the  rest  of  the 
article  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  personal  at- 
tack upon  the  imputed  author.  It  is  not  the  first 
vn  the  same  publication:  for  I  recollect  to  have 
read,  some  time  ago,  similar  remarks  upon  "  Bep- 
po"  (said  to  have  been  written  by  a  celebrated 
northern  preacher) ;  in  which  the  conclusion  drawn 
was,  that  "  Childe  Harold,  Byron,  and  the  Count 
in  Beppo,  were  one  and  the  same  person ;  "  thereby 
making  me  turn  out  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says, 
"  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen,  at  once."  That  arti- 
cle was  signed  "  Presbyter  Anglicanus ;  "  which,  I 
presume,  being  interpreted,  means  Scotch  Presby- 
terian. I  must  here  observe,— and  it  is  at  once  lu- 
dicrous and  vexatious  to  be  compelled  so  frequently 
to  repeat  the  same  thins;, — that  my  case,  as  an 
author,  is  peculiarly  hard,  in  being  everlastingly 
taken,  or  mistaken  for  my  own  protagonist.  It  is 
unjust  and  particular.  I  never  heard  that  my  friend 
Moore  was  set  down  for  a  fire-worshipper  on  account 
of  his  Guebre ;  that  Scott  was  identified  with  Rod- 
erick Dhu,  or  with  Balfour  of  Burley ;  or  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  magicians  in  Thalaba,  any 
body  has  ever  taken  Mr.  Souther  for  a  conjuror ; 
whereas  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  extricating 
me  even  from  Manfred,  who.  as  Mr*  Souther  slily 
observes  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Quarterly, 


great  enemy,  that,  in  this,  Manfred  exactly  followed 
the  sacred  precept,—4*  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you."— I  shall  have  more  to  sav  on  the 
subject  of  this  person— not  the  devil,  but  nis  most 
humble  servant  Mr.  Southey— before  I  conclude ; 
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but,  for  the  present,  I  must  return  to  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  amidst  tome  extra- 
ordinary observations,  there  occur  the  following 
words :— "  It  appears,  in  short,  as  if  this  miserable 
man,  having  exhausted  every  specie*  of  sensual 
gratification, — having  drained  the  cup  of  sm  even 
to  its  bitterest  dregs,  were  resolved  to  show  us  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  human  being  even  in  his  frailties, 
— but  a  cold,  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a 
detestable  glee  over  the  whole  of  the  better  and 
worse  elements  of  which  human  life  is  composed." 
In  another  place  there  appears,  "  the  lurking-place 
of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile.** — «•  By  mv  troth, 
these  be  bitter  words !  " — With  regard  to  tne  first 
sentence,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  for  Sardana- 

£alus,  Tiberius,  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or 
ouis  XV. ;  and  that  I  have  copied  it  with  as  much 
indifference  as  I  would  a  passage  from  Suetonius,  or 
from  any  of  the  private  memoirs  of  the  regency, 
conceiving  it  to  be  amply  refuted  by  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be  utterly  inapplicable 
to  any  private  individual.  On  the  words,  ••lurking- 
place,"  and  "selfish  and  polluted  exile,**  I  have 
something  more  to  say. — How  far  the  capital  city 
of  a  government,  which  survived  the  vicissitudes  of 
thirteen  hundred  years,  and  might  still  have  existed 
but  for  the  treachery  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  iniquity 
of  his  imitators,— a  city  which  was  the  emporium 
of  Europe,  when  London  and  Edinburgh  were  dens 
of  barbarians,— may  be  termed  a  '*  lurking-place/* 
I  leave  to  those  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  Venice, 
to  decide.  How  far  my  exile  may  have  been  '*  pol- 
luted," it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  because  the  word  is 
%  wide  one,  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may 
chance  to  overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men; 
but  that  it  has  been  "selfish**  I  deny.  If,  to  the 
extent  of  my  means  and  my  power,  and  my  infor- 
mation of  their  calamities,  to  have  assisted  many 
miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decay  of  the  place 
of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  sub- 
stance—  if  to  have  never  rejected  an  application 
which  appeared  founded  on  truth — if  to  ha?e  ex- 
pended in  this  manner  sums  far  out  of  proportion  to 
my  fortune,  there  and  elsewhere,  be  selfish,  then 
have  I  been  selfish.  To  have  done  such  things  I  do 
not  deem  much :  but  it  is  hard  indeed  to  be  com- 
pelled to  recapitulate  them  in  my  own  defence,  by 
such  accusations  as  that  before  me,  like  a  panel  be- 
fore a  jury  calling  testimonies  to  his  character,  or 
a  soldier  recording  his  services  to  obtain  his  dis- 
charge. If  the  person  who  has  made  the  charge  of 
•'  selfishness"  wishes  to  inform  himself  further  on 
the  subject,  he  may  acquire,  not  what  he  would 
wish  to  find,  but  what  will  silence  and  shame  him, 
by  applying  to  the  Consul-Gen eral  of  our  nation, 
resident  in  the  place,  who  will  be  in  the  case  either 
to  confirm  or  deny  what  I  have  asserted. 

I  neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions 
to  sanctity  of  demeanor,  nor  regularity  of  conduct; 
but  my  means  have  been  expended  principally  on 
my  own  gratification,  neither  now  nor  heretofore, 
neither  in  England  nor  out  of  it ;  and  it  wants  but 
a  word  from  me,  if  I  thought  that  word  decent  or 
necessary,  to  cull  forth  the  most  willing  witnesses, 
and  at  once  witnesses  and  proofs,  in  England  itself, 
to  show  that  there  are  those  who  have  derived,  not 
the  mere  temporary  relief  of  a  wretched  boon,  but 
the  means  which  led  them  to  immediate  happiness 
and  ultimate  independence,  by  my  want  of  that 
~ery  •*  selfishness,"  as  grossly  and  falsely  now  im- 
puted to  my  conduct. 

Had  I  been  a  selfish  man— had  I  been  a  grasping 
man— had  I  been,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word, 
even  a  prudent  man,— I  should  not  be  where  I  now 
am ;  I  should  not  have  taken  the  step  which  was 
the  first  that  led  to  the  events  which  have  sunk  and 
^swoln  a  gulf  between  me  and  mine ;  but  in  this  re- 
spect the  truth  will  one  day  be  made  known:  in 
the   mean    time,    as    Durandearte    says,    in    the 


Cave  of  Montesinoa,  "Patience,  and 
cards." 

I  bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement, 
the  first  of  the  kind  I  hare  ever  made  :  I  feel  the 
degradation  of  being  compelled  to  make  it ;  bat  I 
also  feel  its  truth,  and  I  trust  to  feel  it  on  my  death- 
bed, should  it  be  my  lot  to  die  there.     I  sun  not  km 
sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this ;  but,  sJas  i  whs 
have  made  me  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence, 
if  not  they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  refer- 
ring fiction  to  truth,  and  tracing  poetry-  to  lift,  and 
regarding  characters  of  imagination  as  creature*  sf 
existence,  have  made  me  personally  responsible  fer 
almost  every  poetical  delineation  which  fancy  mads 
particular  bias  of  thought,  may  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce? 

The  writer  continues:  —  "Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted, as  who  is  not  t  with  the  main  incidents  ef 
the  private  life  of  Lord  8.,"  &c  Assuredly,  who- 
ever may  be  acquainted  with  these  "main  inci- 
dents," the  writer  of  the  ••  Remarks  on  Don  Jnaa  " 
is  not,  or  he  would  use  a  very  different  language. 
That  which  I  believe  he  alludes  to  as  a  •*  main  mo- 
dent,"  happened  to  be  a  very  subordinate  one,  asd 
the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
events  and  circumstances  long  prior  to  the  period 
at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last  drop  whkh 
makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already  foil 
But,  to  return  to  this  man's  charge :  he  accosts 
Lord  B.  of  "an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character 
and  manners  of  his  wife."  From  what  parts  of 
Don  Juan  the  writer  has  inferred  this,  he  himself 
best  knows.  As  far  as  I  recollect  of  the  fesaak 
characters  in  that  production,  there  is  but  one  vfee 
is  depicted  in  ridiculous  colors,  or  that  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  satire  upon  any  body.  But  here  mj 
poetical  sins  are  again  visited  upon  me,  suppoust; 
that  the  poem  be  mine.  If  I  depict  a  corsair,  a 
misanthrope,  a  libertine,  a  chief  of  insurgents,  or 
an  infidel,  he  is  set  down  to  the  author ;  and  if,  is 
a  poem  by  no  means  ascertained  to  be  my  prodaetka, 
there  appears  a  disagreeable,  casuistical,  and  by  as 
means  respectable  female  pedant,  it  is  set  down  fer 
my  wife.  Is  there  any  resemblance  ?  If  there  be, 
it  is  in  those  who  make  it.  I  can  see  none.  In  mj 
writings  I  have  rarely  described  any  character  under 
a  fictitious  name:  those  of  whom  I  have  spokes 
have  had  their  own— in  many  cases  a  stronger  satire 
in  itself  than  any  which  could  be  appended  to  it. 
But  of  real  circumstances  I  hare  availed  myself  | 
plentifully,  both  in  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous— 
they  are  to  poetry  what  landscapes  are  to  the  pain- 
ter ;  but  my  Jfoures  are  not  portraits.  It  may  erea 
have  happened,  that  I  have  seized  on  some  crests 
that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  or  is 
my  own  family,  as  I  would  paint  a  view  from  hit 
grounds,  did  it  harmonize  with  my  picture;  but  1 
never  would  introduce  the  likenesses  of  its  living 
members,  unless  their  features  could  be  made  as  fa- 
vorable to  themselves  as  to  the  effect ;  which,  in  the 
above  instance,  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  it 
is  in  vain  for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
justify  his  own  behavior  in  that  affair;  and  now 
that  ne  has  so  openly  and  audaciously  invited  in- 
quiry and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the  voice  ef 
his  countrymen.  How  far  the  "  openness  "  of  an 
anonymous  poem,  and  the  "  audacity  "  of  an  imag- 
inary character,  which  the  writer  supposes  to  b« 
meant  for  Lady  B.,  may  be  deemed  to  merit  this 
formidable  denunciation  from  their  **raost  sweet 
voices,"  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  but  when  he  telh 
me  that  I  cannot  *•  in  any  way  justify  my  owa  be- 
havior in  that  affair,"  I  acouiesee,  because  no  maa 
can  "justify  "  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he 
is  accused ;  and  I  have  never  had— and,  God  knows, 
my* whole  desire  has  ever  been  to  obtain  it— aay 
specific  charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  submitted  to 
me  by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others,  unless  the  atro- 
cities of  public  rumor  and  the  mysterious  sHenet  sf 
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lib*  lady's  legal  advisers  mar  be  deemed  such.  But 
is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  already 
laid  and  done  ?  Has  not  "  the  general  voice  of  his 
sountrymen  "  long  ago  pronounced  upon  the  sub- 
ject—sentence without  trial,  and  condemnation 
without  a  charge?  Hare  I  not  been  exiled  by 
>stracism,  except  that  the  shells  which  proscribed 
ne  were  anonymous  ?  Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the 
mblic  opinion  and  the  public  oonduct  upon  that 
>ccasion  ?  If  he  is,  I  am  not :  the  public  will  for- 
get both,  long  before  I  shall  cease  to  remember 
rither. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  faction  has  the  con- 
solation of  thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  is 
lpheld  by  hope  and  the  dignity  of  his  cause,-real 
>r  imaginary :  he  who  withdraws  from  the  pressure 
>f  debt  may  indulge  in  the  thought  that  time  and 
Mrudenoe  will  retrieve  his  circumstances :  he  who  is 
sondemned  by  the  law,  has  a  term  to  his  banish- 
nent,  or  a  dream  of  its  abbreviation ;  or,  it  may  be, 
he  knowledge  or  the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the 
aw,  or  of  its  administration  in  his  own  particular ; 
>ut  he  who  is  outlawed  by  general  opinion,  without 
he  intervention  of  hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment, 
>r  embarrassed  circumstances,  whether  he  be  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  must  undergo  all  the  bitterness  of 
«ile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  without  allevia- 
aon.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds 
;he  public  founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware ; 
>ut  it  was  general,  and  it  was  decisive.  Of  me  or 
>f  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had  written 
vhat  is  called  poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married, 
>ecame  a  father,  and  was  involved  in  differences 
vith  my  wife  and  her  relatives,  no  one  knew  why, 
>ecause  the  persons  complaining  refused  to  state 
heir  grievances.  The  fashionable  world  was  divided 
nto  parties,  mine  consisting  of  a  very  small  minor- 
ty  :  the  reasonable  world  was  naturally  on  the 
stronger  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's,  as 
vas  most  proper  and  polite.  The  press  was  active 
ind  scurrilous ;  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day, 
hat  the  unfortunate  publication  of  two  copies  of 
rerses,  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  to  the 
lubjccts  of  both,  was  tortured  into  a  species  of 
Time,  or  constructive  petty  treason.  I  was  accused 
)f  every  monstrous  vice  by  public  rumor  and  private 
ancor :  my  name,  which  had  been  a  knightly  or  a 
loble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer  the 
cingdom  for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I 
elt  that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and 
nurmured,  was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England;  if 
alse,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew:  but 
his  was  not  enough.  In  other  countries,  in  Swit- 
;erland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  by  the  blue 
lepth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and  breathed 
ipon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed  the  mountains, 
nit  it  was  the  same ;  so  I  went  a  little  farther,  and 
settled  myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like 
;he  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

If  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends 
rho  gathered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to 
vhich  I  allude  was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel, 
•ven  in  those  cases  where  political  motives  have 
sharpened  slander  and  doubled  enmity.  I  was 
idvised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should 
>e  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I 
should"  be  insulted  by  the  way ;  even  on  the  day  of 
ny  departure,  my  most  intimate  friend  told  me 
ifterwards,  that  he  was  under  apprehensions  of  vio- 
ence  from  the  people  who  might  be  assembled  at 
she  door  of  the  carriage.  However,  I  was  not  de- 
terred by  these  counsels  from  seeing  Kean  in  his 
seat  characters,  nor  from  voting  according  to  my 
principles;  and  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last 
apprehensions  of  my  friends,  I  could  not  share  in 
them,  not  being  made  acquainted  with  their  extent, 
till  some  time  after  I  had  crossed  the  Channel. 
Even  if  I  had  been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
much  affected  be  men's  anger,  though  I  may  feel 
hurt  by  their  aversion.  Against  all  individual  out* 
rage,  I  could  protect  or  redress  myself;  and  against 
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that  of  a  crowd,  I  should  probably  have  been  en- 
abled to  defend  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  others, 
as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

I  retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I  waa 
the  object  of  general  obloquy;  I  did  not  indeed 
imagine,  like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that  all  man* 
kind  was  in  a  conspiracy  against  me,  though  I  had 

Serhaps  as  good  grounds  for  such  a  chimera  as  ever 
e  had :  but  I  perceived  that  I  had  to  a  great  extent 
become  personally  obnoxious  in  England,  perhaps 
through  my  own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  inaiepu ta- 
ble; the  public  in  general  would  hardly  have  been 
so  much  excited  against  a  more  popular  character, 
without  at  least  an  accusation  or  a  charge  of  some 
kind  actually  expressed  or  substantiated,  for  I  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  common  and  every-day 
occurrence  of  a  separation  between  man  ana  wife 
could  in  itself  produce  so  great  a  ferment.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  usual  complaints  of  "  being  pre* 
judged,"  ••  condemned  unheard,"  "  unfairness," 
"  partiality,"  and  so  forth,  the  usual  charges  rung 
by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  a  trial ;  but 
I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  condemned 
without  being  favored  with  the  act  of  accusation, 
and  to  perceive  in  the  absence  of  this  portentous 
charge  or  charges,  whatever  it  or  they  were  to  be, 
that  every  possible  or  impossible  crime  was  rumored 
to  supply  its  place,  and  taken  for  granted.  This 
could  only  occur  in  the  case  of  *  person  very  much 
disliked,  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having  already 
used  to  their  extent  whatever  little  powers  I  might 
possess  of  pleasing  in  society.  I  had  no  party  in 
fashion,  though  1  was  afterwards  told  that  tnere 
was  one — but  it  was  not  of  my  formation,  nor  did  I 
then  know  of  its  existence— none  in  literature ;  and 
in  politics  I  had  voted  with  the  whigs,  with  precise- 
ly that  importance  whioh  a  whig  vote  possesses  in 
these  Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leaders  in  both  houses  as  the  society 
in  whioh  I  lived  sanctioned,  but  without  claim  of 
expectation  of  any  thing  like  friendship  from  any 
one,  except  a  few  young  men  of  my  own  age  and 
standing,  and  a  few  others  more  advanced  in  lite, 
which  last  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  serve  in  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  stand 
alone :  and  I  recollect,  some  time  after,  Madame  de 
Stael  said  to  me  in  Switzerland,  "You  should  not 
have  warred  with  the  world—it  will  not  do — it  is  too 
strong  always  for  any  individual :  I  myself  once 
tried  it  in  early  life,  but  it  will  not  do."  I  perfectly 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  but  the  world 
had  done  me  the  honor  to  begin  the  war;  and, 
assuredly,  if  peace  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  court* 
ing  and  paying  tribute  to  it,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
obtain  its  countenance.  I  thought,  in  the  words  of 
Campbell, 

<•  Thm  ndlbntou  adfcd  lot. 
And  if  the  vorid  halh  lortd  lb*  art, 
Its  ftbnon  iM7  be  bom*." 

I  recollect,  however,  that,  having  been  much  hurt 
by  Romiily's  conduct,  (he,  having  a  general  retainer 
for  me,  had  acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleg- 
ing, on  being  reminded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  had 
forgotten  it,  as  his  clerk  had  so  many,)  I  observed 
that  some  of  those  who  were  now  eagerly  laying  the 
axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might  see  their  own  shaken, 
and  feel  a  portion  of  what  they  had  inflicted. — His 
fell,  and  crushed  him. 

I  have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  are  human 
beings  so  constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  injuries ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  best  mode  to  avoid  taking 
vengeance  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 
I  hope  that  I  may  never  have  the  opportunity,  for 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  could  resist  it,  having 
derived  from  my  mother  something  of  the  "perform 
vuhtm  inffenhtm  Scotorum."  I  have  not  sought, 
and  shall  not  seek  it.  and  perhaps  it  may  never 
come  in  my  path.  I  do  not  in  this  allude  to  the  * 
party  who  might  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  to  many  v 
who  made  her  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own  bitter- 
ness.   She,  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  me  in 
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fading* ;  for  whatever  her  reasons  may 
have  been  (ana  she  never  abdaced  them  to  me  at 


least),  she  probably  neither  contemplated  nor  con- 
ceived to  what  she  became  the  means  of  conducting 
the  father  of  her  child,  and  the  husband  of  her 
choice. 

80  much  for  "  the  general  voice  of  his  country- 
men : "  I  will  now  speak  of  some  in  particular. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  I  believe, 
By  Walter  Scott,*  doing  great  honor  to  him,  and  no 
disgrace  to  me,  though  both  poetically  and  person- 
ally more  than  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  work 
and  the  author  of  whom  it  treated.  It  was  written 
at  a  time  when  a  selfish  man  would  not,  and  a  timid 
one  dared  not,  have  said  a  word  in  favor  of  either ; 
It  was  written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public 
opinion  had  elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival— e 
proud  distinction,  and  unmerited;  but  which  has 
not  prevented  me  from  feeling  as  a  friend,  nor  him 
from  more  than  corresponding  to  that  sentiment. 
The  article  in  question  was  written  upon  the  third 
canto  of  Childe  Harold ;  and  after  many  observa- 
tions, which  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  as 
to  forget,  concluded  with  ••  a  hope  that  I  might  yet 
return  to  England."  How  this  expression  was  re- 
ceived in  England  itself  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  it 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome  to  the  respectable  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  English  travellers  then  and 
there  assembled.  I  did  not  visit  Rome  till  tome 
time  after,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  fact ;  but  I  was  informed,  long  afterwards,  that 
the  greatest  indignation  had  been  manifested  in  the 
enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that  vear,  which  hap- 

Cied  to  comprise  within  it — amidst  a  considerable 
ven  of  Wclbeck  street  and  Devonshire  Place, 
broken  loose  upon  their  travels — several  really  well- 
born and  well-bred  families,  who  did  not  the  less 
participate  in  the  feeling  of  the  hour.  "  Why 
should  he  return  to  England?"  was  the  general 
exclamation— I  answer  tchyt  It  is  a  question  I 
have  occasionally  asked  myself,  and  I  never  yet 
could  give  it  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  had  then  no 
thoughts  of  returning,  and  if  I  have  any  now,  they 
are  of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure.  Amidst  the 
ties  that  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are  links 
yet  entire,  though  the  chain  itself  be  broken.  There 
are  duties,  and  connections,  which  may  one  day  re- 
quire my  presence— and  I  am  a  father.  I  have  still 
some  friends  whom  I  wish  to  meet  again,  and  it 
may  be  an  enemy.  These  things,  and  those  min- 
uter details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates 
during  absence,  in  every  man's  affairs  and  property, 
may,  and  probably  will,  recall  me  to  England;  but 
I  shall  return  witn  the  same  feelings  with  which  I 
left  it,  in  respect  to  itself,  though  altered  with  re- 

Eird  to  individuals,  as  I  have  oeen  more  or  less 
formed  of  their  conduct  since  my  departure ;  for 
it  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent 
of  some  of  their  proceedings  and  language.  My 
friends,  like  other  friends,  from  conciliatory  mo- 
tives, withheld  from  me  much  that  thev  could,  and 
some  things  which  they  should  have  unfolded ;  how- 
ever, that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost— but  it  has 
been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  deferred  at 
all. 

I  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at 
Rome  merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I 
have  described  was  not  confined  to  the  English  in 
England,  and  as  forming  part  of  my  answer  to  the 
reproach  cast  upon  what  nas  been  called  my  "selfish 
exile,"  and  my  "  voluntary  exile."  "  Voluntary"  it 
has  been ;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a  people  en- 
tertaining strong  hostility  against  him  ?  How  far 
it  has  been  "  selfish  "  has  been  already  explained. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  passage  describing  me  as 
having;  vented  my  "  spleen  against  the  lofty-minded 
and  virtuous  men,"  men  "  whose  virtues  few  indeed 


can  equal ; "  meaning,  I  humbly  prenne,  tat » 
torious  triumvirate  known  by  the  nasie  of  "Lab 
Poets  "  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and  by  Sootier, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  when  taken  sbgW.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  virtue  of  est 
of  those  persons,  public  ana  private,  for  reum 
which  will  soon  appear. 

When  I  left  England  in  April,  1816,  fll  in  mii£, 
m  body,  and  in  circumstances,  I  took  np  mj  resi- 
dence at  Coligny,  by  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  *& 
companion  of  my  journey  was  a  yonac  phraciW 
who  had  to  make  nis  way  in  the  world,  ana  haoj 
seen  very  little  of  it,  was  naturally  and  knAi* 
desirous  of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  bit  pm- 
ent  .habits  or  my  past  experience.  I  thereto?  pre- 
sented him  to  those  gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  wtea 
1  had  letters  of  introduction ;  and  having  thus  scs 
him  in  a  situation  to  make  his  own  way,  retired  at 
my  own  part  entirely  from  society,  with  th*a«p 
tion  of  one  English  family,  living  at  about  a  \vs- 
ter  of  a  mile's  distance  from  Diodati,  and  with  tk 
further  exception  of  some  occasional  intercede 
with  Coppet,  at  the  wish  of  Madame  de  8tael  Tie 
English  family  to  which  I  allude  consisted  irf  tva 
ladies,  a  gentleman  and  his  son,  a  boy  of » J* 
old.f 

One  of  "  thou  lofty-minded  and  virtuous  «e,"  a 
the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  made,  1 0- 
derstand,  about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  a  tc?  a 
Switzerland.  On  his  return  to  England,  be  re- 
lated— and  for  any  thing  I  know,  invented  ■  ■  1  usaft 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  id 
myself  were  living  in  promiscuous  mtereoamyti 
two  sisters,  "  having  formed  a  league  of  incest"  j 
quote  the  words  as  they  were  stated  to  me),  ** 
indulged  himself  on  the  natural  comments  oct 
such  a  conjunction,  which  are  said  to  hare  tea 
repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency,  br  e> 
other  of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  I  »*» 
say  only,  that  even  had  the  story  been  true.  *[ 
should  not  have  repeated  it,  as  far  as  it  regirw 
myself,  except  in  sorrow.  The  tale  itself  require! 
but  a  word  in  answer— the  ladies  were  art  «***'• 
nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  br  tie  weow 
marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a  widower  win 
a  widow,  both  being  the  offspring  of  former  ma- 
riages ;  neither  of  them  were,  in  181*,  "jf*** 
years  old.  *  ■  Promiscuous  intercourse  *  eoaW  hirf- 
ly  have  disgusted  the  great  patron  of  pateon*^. 
(does  Mr.  Southey  remember  such  a  scheme?}  «t 
there  was  none. 

How  far  this  man,  who,  as  author  of  watTjw, 
has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  flujt? 
of  a  treasonable  and  Dlasphemoas  libel,  ***  ~° 
nounced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  opnz» 
and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as  a  "rancorous  F* 
egado,"  be  fit  for  sitting  as  a  judge  upon  others.  * 
others  judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  express* 
"he  brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  a* 
calumniator,"  and  that  "the  mark  will  oatlast  w 
epitaph."  How  long  William  Smith's  epitaph1™ 
last,  and  in  what  words  it  will  be  written,  1  boj 
not ;  but  William  Smith's  words  form  the  epittfa 
itself  of  Robert  Southev.  He  has  written  ** 
Tyler,  and  taken  the  office  of  poet  laureate-* 
has,  in  the  Life  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  &»<** 
nated  reviewing  "the  ungentle  craft,"  andB» £ 
come  a  reviewer— he  was  one  of  the  projecjori « 
scheme,  called  "pantisocracy,"  for  having  aUtflS£ 
including  women,  in  common,  ( f«*y>  ^"fJLj 
men  ?)  and  he  sits  up  as  a  moralist— he  dews** 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  praised  the  bat*  « 
Waterloo— he  loved  Mary  Wollstoneraft,  J*  » 
tried  to  blast  the  character  of  her  daughter  {** 
the  young  females  mentioned)— he  wrote  tit*- 
and  serves  the  king— he  was  the  butt  wt*2I 
jacobin,  and  he  is  the  prop  of  the  Qu^^^S 
licking  the  hands  that  smote  him,  eating  the  or** 
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f  bis  enemies,  and  internally  writhing  beneath  his 
wn  contempt,— he  would  fain  conceal,  under  anony- 
ions  bluster,  and  a  rain  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
■teem  of  others,  after  having  for  ever  lost  his  own, 
is  leprous  sense  of  his  own  degradation.  What  is 
aere  in  such  a  man  to  ••  envy  ?  "  Who  ever  envied 
tie  envious  ?  Is  it  his  birth,  his  name,  his  fame,  or 
is  virtues,  that  I  am  to  "envy  ?  "  I  was  born  of 
be  aristocracy,  which  he  abhorred ;  and  am  sprung, 
y  my  mother,  from  the  kings  who  preceded  those 
rhom  he  has  hired  himself  to  sing.  It  cannot, 
ben,  be  his  birth.  As  a  poet,  I  have,  for  the  past 
ight  years,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  com- 
etition ;  and  for  the  future,  "  that  life  to  come  in 
very  poet's  creed,"  is  open  to  all.  I  will  only  re- 
lind  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  words  of  a  critic,  who,  if 
till  living,  would  have  annihilated  Southey's  lite- 
ary  existence  now  and  hereafter,  as  the  sworn  foe 
f  charlatans  and  impostors,  from  Macpherson  down- 
rards,  that  "  those  dreams  were  Settle's  once  and 
)gilby*s ; "  and  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  him,  that 
rhenever  he  and  his  sect  are  remembered,  I  shall 
e  proud  to  be  "  forgot."  That  he  is  not  content 
ritn  his  success  as  a  poet  may  reasonably  be  be- 
ieved— he  has  been  the  ninepm  of  reviews ;  the 
Edinburgh  knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly 
et  him  up ;  the  government  found  him  useful  in 
he  peroebcal  line,  and  made  a  point  of  recommend- 
nit.  his  works  to  purchasers,  so  that  he  is  occasion- 
Ify  bought,  (I  mean  his  book,  as  well  as  the  au- 
hor,)  and  may  be  found  on  the  same  shelf,  if  not 
ipon  the  table,  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  employed 
n  the  different  offices.  With  regard  to  his  private 
irtues,  I  know  nothing — of  his  principles,  I  have 
leard  enough.  As  far  as  having  been,  to  the  best 
►f  my  power,  benevolent  to  others,  I  do  not  fear  the 
comparison ;  and  for  the  errors  of  the  passions,  was 
kf  r.  Southey  always  so  tranquil  and  stainless  ?  Did 
le  never  covet  his  neighbor's  wife  ?  Did  he  never 
jalumniate  his  neighbor's  wife's  daughter,  the  off- 
spring of  her  he  coveted  ?  So  much  for  the  apostle 
>f  pantisoeracy. 

Of  the  "lofty-minded,  virtuous"  Wordsworth, 
me  anecdote  will  suffice  to  speak  his  sincerity.  In 
i  conversation  with  Mr.  —  upon  poetry,  he 
•oncludcd  with,  "  After  all,  I  would  not  give  five 
ihillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever  written." 
Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  his 
»ateera  for  five  shillings  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr. 
Southey ;  but  considering  that  when  he  was  in  his 
seed,  and  Southey  had  a  shilling,  Wordsworth  is 
»aid  to  have  had  generally  a  sixpence  out  of  it,  it 
ias  an  awkward  sound  in  the  way  of  valuation. 
This  anecdote  was  told  me  by  persons  who,  if 
ruoted  by  name,  would  prove  that  its  genealogy  is 
soetical  as  well  as  true.  I  can  give  my  authority 
or  this ;  and  am  ready  to  adduce  it  also  for  Mr. 
Southey's  circulation  of  the  falsehood  before  men- 
rioned. 

Of  Coleridge,  I  shall  say  nothing— -wAy,  he  may 
Irvine. 

I  have  said  more  of  these  people  than  I  intended 
n  this  place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks 
which  induced  me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  I 
tee  nothing  in  these  men  as  poets,  or  as  individuals — 
little  in  their  talents,  and  less  in  their  characters, 
to  prevent  honest  men  from  expressing  for  them 
considerable  contempt,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  it  may 
happen.  Mr.  Southey  has  the  Quarterly  for  his 
Held  of  rejoinder,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  post- 
scripts to  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  where  the  two  great 
instances  of  the  sublime  are  taken  from  himself  and 
Milton.  "Over  her  own  sweet  voice  the  stock- 
iove  broods; "  that  is  to  say,  she  has  the  pleasure 
;>f  listening  to  herself,  in  common  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth upon  most  of  his  public  appearances.  "What 
irvinity  doth  hedge"  these  persons,  that  we  should 
respect  them?  Is  it  Apollo?  Are  they  not  of  those 
who  called  Dryden's  Ode  "  a  drunken  song  ? "  who 
have  discovered  that  Gray's  Elegy  is  full  of  faults, 
(see  Coleridge's  life,  vol.  L  no  e,  for  Wordsworth's 


kindness  in  pointing  this  out  to  him,)  and  have 
published  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  very  worst  prose 
that  ever  was  written,  to  prove  that  Pope  was  no 
poet,  and  that  William  Wordsworth  is  ? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable,  or  respected  ? 
Is  it  on  the  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  on  the  patron* 
age  of  government,  that  their  claim  is  founded? 
Who  is  there  who  esteems  those  parricides  of  their 
own  principles  ?  They  are,  in  fact,  well  aware  that 
the  reward  of  their  change  has  been  any  thing  but 
honor.     The  times  have  preserved  a  respect  for 

Eoiitical  consistency,  and,  even  though  changeable, 
onor  the  unchanged.  Look  at  Moore :  it  will  be 
long  ere  Southey  meets  with  such  a  triumph  in 
London  as  Moore  met  with  in  Dublin,  even  if  the 
government  subscribe  for  it,  and  set  the  money 
down  to  secret  service.  It  was  not  less  to  the  man 
than  to  the  poet,  to  the  tempted  but  unshaken 
patriot,  to  the  not  opulent  but  incorruptible  fellow* 
citizen,    that    the    warm-hearted   Irish   paid   the 

Eroudest  of  tributes.  Mr.  Southey  may  applaud 
imself  to  the  world,  but  he  has  his  own  heartiest 
contempt ;  and  the  fury  with  which  he  foams  against 
all  who  stand  in  the  phalanx  which  he  forsook,  is, 
as  William  Smith  described  it,  "  the  rancor  of  the 
renegado,"  the  bad  language  of  the  prostitute  who 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  ana  showers  het 
slang  upon  all,  except  those  who  may  have  bestowed 
upon  her  her  "little  shilling." 

Hence  his  quarterly  overflowings,  political  and 
literary,  in  what  he  has  himself  tended  "the 
ungentle  craft,"  and  his  especial  wrath  against  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding  that  Hunt  has  done 
more  for  Wordsworth's  reputation  as  a  poet  (such 
as  it  is),  than  all  the  Lakers  could  in  their  inter* 
change  of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present 
state  of  English  poetry.  That  this  is  the  age  of 
the  decline  of  English  poetry  will  he  doubted  by 
few  who  have  calmly  considered  the  subject.  That 
there  are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets 
makes  little  against  the  fact,  because  it  has  been 
well  said,  that  "  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste 
of  his  country,  the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  cor- 
rupts it."  No  one  has  ever  denied  genius  to 
Marino,  who  corrupted  not  merely  the  taste  of 
Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
English  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd 
ana  systematic  depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which 
for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  kind 
of  epidemical  concurrence.  Men  of  the  most 
opposite  opinions  have  united  upon  this  topic. 
Warton  and  Churchill  began  it,  having  borrowed 
the  hint  probably  from  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad, 
and  their  own  internal  conviction  that  their  proper 
reputation  can  be  as  nothing  till  the  most  perfect 
and  harmonious  of  poets — he  who,  having  no  fault, 
has  had  reason  made  his  reproach — was  reduced 
to  what  they  conceived  to  be  his  level ;  but  even 
they  dared  not  degrade  him  below  Dryden.  Gold* 
smith,  and  Hogers,  and  Campbell,  his  most  suc- 
cessful disciples ;  and  Hay  ley,  who,  however  feeble, 
has  left  one  poem  "  that  will  not  be  willingly  let 
die"  (the  Triumphs  of  Temper),  kept  up  the 
reputation  of  that  pure  and  perfect  style ;  and 
Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets,  has  almost  equalled 
the  master.  Then  came  Darwin,  who  was  put  down 
by  a  single  poem  in  the  Antijacobin ;  •  and  the 
Cruse  an  s,  from  Merry  to  Jerningham,  who  were 
annihilated  (if  Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  anni 
lated)  by  Gifford,  the  last  of  the  wholesome  sati- 
rists. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Southey  was  favoring  the 
public  with  Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the 
great  glory  of  the  Drama  and  Epos.  I  beg  pardon. 
Wat  Tyler,  with  Peter  Bell,  was  still  in  MS.,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  Mr.  Southey  had  received  his 
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Malmsey  butt,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth*  became  quali- 
fied to  guage  it,  that  the  great  revolutionary  tragedy 
eame  before  the  public  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Wordsworth  was  peddling  his  lyrical  ballads,  and 
brooding  a  preface,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course 
bj  a  postscript ;  both  couched  in  such  prose  as  must 
gire  peculiar  delight  to  those  who  hare  read  the 
prefaces  of  Pope  and  Dryden ;  scarcely  less  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  their  prose,  than  for  the 
charms  of  their  verse.  Wordsworth  is  the  reverse 
of  Moliere's  gentleman  who  had  been  "talking 
prose  all  his  life,  without  knowing  it;'*  for  he 
thinks  that  he  has  been  all  his  life  writing  both 
prose  and  verse,  and  neither  of  what  he  conceives 
to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  to  be  either  one  or 
the  other.  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  future  votes,  poet 
and  seer  of  the  Morning  Post,  (an  honor  also 
claimed  by  Mr.  Fitxgerald,  of  the  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses/') who  ultimately  prophesied  the  downfall 
of  Bonaparte,  to  which  he  himself  mainly  con- 
tributed, by  giving  him  the  nickname  of  "  the  Cor- 
$ican,"  was  then  employed  in  predicating  the 
damnation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  desolation  of  Eng- 
land, in  tjic  two  very  best  copies  of  verses  he  ever 
wrote :  to  wit,  the  infernal  eclogue  of  "  Fire,  Famine, 
and  Slaughter,"  and  the  ••  Ode  to  the  departing  Year." 

These  three  personages,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge,  had  all  of  them  a  very  natural 
antipathy  to  Pope ;  and  I  respect  them  for  it,  as 
the  only  original  feeling  or  principle  which  they 
have  contrived  to  preserve.  But  they  have  been 
joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  joined  them  in  no- 
thing else :  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole 
heterogeneous  mass  of  living  English  poets,  except- 
ing Crabbe,  Rogers,  Gifford,  and  Campbell,  who, 
both  by  precept  and  practice,  have  proved  their 
adherence ;  and  by  me,  who  have  shamefully 
deviated  in  practice,  but  have  ever  loved  and 
honored  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and 
hope  to  do  so  till  my  dying  day.  I  would  rather 
see  all  I  have  ever  written  lining  the  same  trunk  in 
which  I  actually  read  the  eleventh  book  of  a  modern 
epic  poem  at  Malta,  in  1811,  (I  opened  it  to  take 
out  a  change  after  the  paroxysm  or  a  tertian,  in  the 
absence  of  my  servant,  and  found  it  lined  with  the 
name  of  the  maker,  Eyre,  Cockspur  street,  and 
with  the  epic  poetry  alluded  to),  than  sacrifice  what 
I  firmly  believe  in  as  the  Christianity  of  English 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 

But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  Lakers, 
and  Hunt  and  his  school,  and  every  body  else 
witlj  their  school,  and  even  Moore  without  a 
school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  institutions, 
and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets 
who  draw  indifferent  frontispieces  lor  bad  poets, 
and  noblemen  who  let  them  dine  with  them  in  the 
country,  the  small  body  of  the  wits  and  the  great 
body  of  the  "blues,  have  latterly  united  in  a  deprecia- 
tion, of  which  their  fathers  would  have  been  as 
much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the 
mean  time,  what  have  we  got  instead  ?  The  Lake 
school,  which  begun  with  an  epic  poem,  written  in 
mx  weeks,  (so  Joan  of  Arc  proclaimed  herself,)  and 
finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in  twenty  rears,  as 
"Peter  Bell's"  creator  takes  care  to  inform  the 
few  whe  will  inquire.  What  have  we  got  instead  ? 
A  deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances, 
imitated  from  Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both 
made  the  best  of  our  bad  materials  and  erroneous 
system.  What  have  we  got  instead  ?  Madoc,  which 
is  neither  an  epic  nor  any  thing  else;  Thalaba, 


Kehama,  Gebir,  and  such  gibberish,  written  m  al 
metres  and  in  no  language.  Hunt,  who  had  pewtn 
to  have  made  "  the  Story  of  Rimini  "  as  perfect  a* 
a  fable  of  Dryden,  has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  ha 
genius  and  his  taste  to  some  unintelligible  itotisai 
of  Wordsworth,  which  I  defy  him  to  explain. 
Moore  has  —  but  why  continue  ^ — AH,  wija 
the  exception  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Campbell, 
who  may  be  considered  as  having  taken  tfeeir 
station,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  survive  their 
own  reputation,  without  attaining  any  very  extra- 
ordinary period  of  longevity.  Of  course  there  mast 
be  a  still  further  exception  in  favor  of  those  whs, 
having  never  obtained  any  reputation  at  aU,  unless 
it  be  among  provincial  literati,  and  their  evs 
families,  have  none  to  lose ;  and  of  Moore,  who,  as 
the  Burns  of  Ireland,  possesses  a  fame  which  csa- 
not  be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned*  hew- 
ever,  have  been  able  to  gather  together  a  for 
followers.  A  paper  of  the  Connoisseur  says,  that 
"  it  is  observed  by  the  French,  that  a  cat,  a  priest, 
and  an  old  woman,  are  sufficient  to  ctmsntate  a 
religious  sect  in  England."  The  same  number  of 
animals,  with  a  difference  in  kind,  will  suffice  fe  a 
poetical  one.  If  we  take  Sir  George  Bearaaoat 
instead  of  the  priest,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the 
old  woman,  we  shall  nearly  complete  the  e.a*t» 
reauired;  but  I  fear  that  Mr.  Souther  will  bet 
indifferently  represent  the  cat,  having  snows  kra- 
self  but  too  distinctly  to  be  of  s  species  to  vhka 
that  noble  creature  is  peculiarly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  sa  Wardwcrta 
in  his  postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  sect 
ever  had  immediate  fame ;  which  being  interpreted, 
means  that  William  Wordsworth  is  not  ouite  » 
much  read  by  his  cotemporaries  as  might  be 
desirable.  This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  isfoohsL 
Homer's  glorv  depended  upon  his  present  posa* 
larity :  he  recited, — and  without  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  the  moment,  who  would  have  gotftea 
the  Iliad  by  heart,  and  given  it  to  tradition  F  Ea- 
nius,  Terence,  Plautua,  Lucretius,  Horace,  Vint*!, 
JEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho,  Anaoesa, 
Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  wen 
the  delight  of  their  cotemporaries.  The  very 
existence  of  a  poet,  previous  to  the  invention  ef 
printing,  depended  upon  his  present  popularity; 
and  how  often  has  it  impaired  his  future  fame: 
Hardly  ever.  History  informs  us  that  tbe  best 
have  come  down  to  us.    The  reason  is  evident;  the 


•  OddMdOt  baa  anticipated  (he  deStiUlM  of  the  Las*  poetry,  aa  far  aa 
•Mb  thing*  east  ba  defined.  "Gentlemen,  the  preaent  pfrce  ■  not  of  yoor 
mmmtom  epic  poem*,  which  come  from  the  pram  like  paper  kite*  b  rammer 
Sara  an  none  of  your  Turaum  ox  Dkloa  la  it ;  UUan  hlttoriad  aVwripo 
S*a  a/  nature,  t  only  beg  you'll  endeavor  to  make  your  eoulS  In  uataon 
was  mine,  mud  h—r  wUk  l&e  af nu  eiMfttwiaem  *ilh  wtotk  1 1*— wHm 
WovVl  not  thai  hare  made  a  proper  proem  to  the  Escuabn,  and  the  poet 
■ad  Ua  padbrf  It  would  have  aneweted  perfectly  far  that  purpaea,  had  It 
a*  wefytunaaaly  been  written  in  goad  Engiiek. 


most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of  t 
bars  for  their  MS8.,  and  that  the  taste  of  their 
cotemporaries  was  corrupt  can  hardly  be  sveaehei 
by  the  moderns,  the  mightiest  of  whom  have  but 
barely  approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Anatts, 
and  Tasso,  were  all  the  darlings  of  the  cosus- 
porary  reader.  Dante's  poem  was  celebrated  ksg 
before  his  death:  and,  not  long  after  it.  states 
negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and  disputed  for  the  site* 
of  the  composition  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Pe- 
trarch was  crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Anosw  wis 
permitted  to  pass  free  by  the  public  robber  who  had 
read  the  Orlando  Furioso.  I  would  not  reeommeoi 
Mr.  Wordsworth  to  try  the  same  experiment  win 
his  Smugglers.  Tasso,  notwithstanding  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  Cruscanti,  would  have  been  ensned 
in  the  Capitol,  but  for  his  death. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  ef 
the  chief  poets  of  the  only  modern  nation  m  Einst 
that  has  a  poetical  language— the  Italian.  In  est 
own,  Shakspesre,  Spencer,  Johnson,  Waller,  Dry- 
den, Congreve.  Pope,  Young,  Shenstone,  Thomta, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  all  as  popular  is 
their  lives  as  since,  Gray's  Elegy  pleaded  instaatlj, 
and  eternally.    7"    ~* 

§  lease  like  his  ' 
own.    But  the  ] 


•  Tton^U^HwnBneeTBadwMann-apfclnTO,-- 

"Thno|H^tethmdr«aataitHbnn,Ma«. 
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ale  of  his  work,  in  proportion  to  the  less  reading 
ime  of  ita  publication,  prove  him  to  have  been 
ionored  by  his  cotemporariea.  I  will  Tenture  to 
aaert,  that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost  was  great- 
r  in  the  first  four  years  after  its  publication,  than 
hat  of  "The  Excursion"  in  the  same  number, 
rith  the  difference  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
etween  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands  in  point  of 
eneral  readers.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
aving  pressed  Milton  into  his  service  as  one  of 
hose  not  presently  popular,  to  favor  his  own  pur- 
ose  of  Droving  that  our  grandchildren  will  read  him 
the  said  William  Wordsworth)  I  would  recommend 
im  to  begin  first  with  our  grandmothers.  But  he 
eed  not  be  alarmed ;  he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  the 
nvies  past  away,  as  Darwin  and  Seward,  and  Hoole, 
nd  Hole,  and  Hoyle  have  passed  away ;  but  their 
eclension  will  not  be  his  ascension :  he  is  essentially 

bad  writer,  and  all  the  failures  of  others  can  never 
trengthen  him.  He  may  have  a  sect,  but  he  will 
ever  have  a  public;  and  his  "audience"  will 
lways  be  "few"  without  being  "^/'—except  for 
ledlam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  having  this  opinion  of  the 
resent  state  of  poetry  in  England,  and  having  had 
:  long,  as  my  fnends  and  others  well  knew — pos- 
essing,  or  having  possessed  too,  as  a  writer,  the 
ar  of  the  public  for  the  time  being — I  have  not 
dopted  a  different  plan  in  my  own  compositions, 
nd  endeavored  to  correct  rather  than  encourage 
he  taste  of  the  day.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that 
;  is  easier  to  perceive  the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the 
ight,  and  that  I  have  never  contemplated  the  pros- 
ect  "  of  filling  (with  Peter  Bell,  see  its  Preface) 
ermanently  a  station  in  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
ry."  Those  who  know  me  best,  know  this,  and 
hat  I  have  been  considerably  astonished  at  the 
Bmporary  success  of  my  works,  having  flattered  no 
erson  and  no  party,  and  expressed  opinions  which 
re  not  those  of  the  general  reader.  Could  I  have 
nticipated  the  degree  of  attention  which  has  been 
ccorded  me,  assuredly  I  would  have  studied  more 
i  deserve  it.  But  1  have  lived  in  far  countries 
broad,  or  in  the  agitating  world  at  home,  which 
faa  not  favorable  to  study  or  reflection ;  so 
oat  almost  all  I  have  written  has  been  mere  pas 
ton,— passion,  it  is  true,  of  different  kinds,  but 
lways  passion ;  for  in  me  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism 
3  say  so)  my  indifference  was  a  kind  of  passion, 
he  result  of  experience,  and  not  the  philosophy  of 
ature.  Writing  grows  a  habit,  like  a  woman's 
allantry :  there  are  women  who  have  had  no  in- 
rigue,  but  few  who  have  had  but  one  only ;  so  there 
re  millions  of  men  who  have  never  written  a  book, 
ut  few  who  have  written  only  one.  And  thus, 
aving  written  once,  I  wrote  on*,  encouraged  no 
oubt  by  the  success  of  the  moment,  yet  by  no  means 
aticipating  its  duration,  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
:arcely  even  wishing  it.  But  then  I  did  other 
lings  besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contrib- 
ted  either  to  improve  my  writings  or  my  prosperity. 

I  have  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of 
le  day,  the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  and 
^pressed  of  it  to  all  who  have  asked  it,  and  to 
jrae  who  would  rather  not  have  heard  it :  as  I  told 
[oore  not  very  long  ago  "  we  are  all  wrong  except 
logers,  Crabbe,  and  Campbell."  Without  being 
Id  in  years,  I  am  old  in  days,  and  do  not  feel  the 
iequate  spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a  work  which 
tiould  show  what  I  think  right  in  poetry,  and  must 
ontent  myself  with  having  denounced  what  is 
Tong.  There  are,  I  trust,  younger  spirits  rising  up 
i  England,  who,  escaping  the  contagion  whioh  has 
wept  away  poetry  from  our  literature,  will  recall  it 
>  tneir  country,  such  as  it  once  was  and  may  still 

B. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  best  sign  of  amendment 
ill  be  repentance,  and  new,  and  frequent  editions 
f  Pope  and  Dryden. 

There  will  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics, 
nd  ten  times  more  poetry  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man," 


than  in  the  «« Excursion."  If  yon  search  for  pas 
sion,  where  is  it  to  be  found  stronger  than  in  the 
epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or  m  Palamon  and 
Arcite  ?  Do  you  wish  for  invention,  imagination, 
sublimity,  character  ?  seek  them  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  of  Saint 
Cecilia's  Day.  and  Absalom  and  Achitophel:  you 
will  discover  in  these  two  poets  only,  all  for  which 
you  must  ransack  innumerable  metres,  and  Ood 
only  knows  how  many  toriten  of  the  day,  without 
finding  a  tittle  of  the  same  qualities, — with  the  ad- 
dition, too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter  have  none. 
I  have  not,  however,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  the 
Younger,  nor  the  Fudge  Family,  nor  Whistlecraft ; 
but  that  is  not  wit— -it  is  humor.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
the  harmony  of  Pope  and  Dryden  in  comparison, 
for  there  is  not  a  living  poet  (except  Rogers,  Gif- 
ford,  Campbell,  and  Crabbe),  who  can  write. an 
heroic  couplet.  The  fact  is,  that  the  exquisite  beau- 
ty of  their  versification  has  withdrawn  the  public 
attention  from  their  other  excellences,  as  the  vulgar 
eve  will  rest  more  upon  the  splendor  of  the  uniform 
than  the  quality  of  the  troops.  It  is  this  very  har- 
mony, particularly  in  Pope,  which  has  raised  the 
vulgar  and  atrocious  cant  against  him: — because 
his  versification  is  perfect,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is 
his  only  perfection ;  because  his  truths  are  so  clear,  . 
it  is  asserted  that  he  has  no  invention ;  and  because 
he  is  always  intelligible,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
he  has  no  genius.  We  are  sneerinfflv  told  that  he 
is  the  "  Poet  of  Reason,"  as  if  this  was  a  reason 
for  his  being  no  poet.  Taking  passage  for  passage, 
I  will  undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with 
imagination  from  Pope  than  from  any  two  living 
poets,  be  they  who  they  may.  To  take<  an  instance 
at  random  from  a  species  of  composition  not  very 
favorable  to  imagination — Satire:  set  down  the 
character  of  Sporus,*  with  all  the  wonderful  play 
of  fancy  which  is  scattered  over  it,  and  place  by  its 
side  an  equal  number  of  verses,  from  any  two  exist- 
ing poets,  of  the  same  power  and  the  same  variety 
—where  will  you  find  them  ? 

I  merely  mention  one  instance  of  many,  in  reply 
to  the  injustice  done  to  the  memory  ox  him  who 
harmonized  our  poetical  language.  The  attorneys' 
clerks,  and  other  self-educated  genii,  found  it  easier 
to  distort  themselves  to  the  new  models,  than  to 
toil  after  the  symmetry  of  him  who  had  enchanted 
their  fathers.  They  were  besides  smitten  by  being 
told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  the  language 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  true  English:  as  every 
body  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  wrote  no  better 
than  French,  by  a  species  of  literary  treason. 


•  "LMSparatmmMe-^.WtaMlMttfafaifardlk, 
Sporus,  (hnt  mere  while  curd  of  ass's  nllk? 


P.  Yethameflapwabuf  with  fflded  wings. 

This  pawled  child  of  dirt,  that  Kinks  and  eiage : 

Whose  boss  the  witty  and  the  bit  annoys. 

Yet  wfc  ne'er  (Ma,  and  beauty  ne'er  eujoye; 

So  wdlbred  epeniels  cfarty  «*»«** 

ta  munfatfaf  of  the  game  they  dan  not  Met 

Eternal  smiles  bia  emptiness  betray, 

As  ehellow  streams  ma  dhnpflng  all  the  way. 


And,  ae  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  a 
Or  at  the  ear  of  fire,  fcmillar  toad, 
Half  froth,  half  renon),  apha  himeeif  abroad 
la  pane,  or  polkJca,  or  wee,  or  lies, 
Or  spile,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  Masphembi 
flk  wit  aD  aee-eaw  between  fan*  and  iMe, 
Now  high,  new  low,  now  master  up,  now  n 
And  he  himeeif  eae  rile  antithesis. 


The  trifllnf  head  or  the  corrupted  heart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  lad/,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Kve's  tempter  thas  the  Rabbins  have  earpmosM, 
A  cherub's  bee,  a  reptile  aD  the  rest, 
Beaaty  that  shocks  70a,  parte  that  none  wD  treat. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  Bdks  the  dart." 
PnL»* 


ioea 


BYRON'S  WOBK6. 


Blank  verse,  which,  unless  in  the  drams,  no  one 
except  Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  became 
the  order  of  the  day,— or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked 
still  blanker  than  tne  verse  without  it.  I  am  aware 
that  Johnson  has  said,  after  some  hesitation,  that 
he  could  not  "prevail  upon  himself  to  wish  that 
Milton  had  been  a  rhymer."  The  opinions  of  that 
truly  great  man,  whom  it  is  also  the  present  fashion 
to  decry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  def- 
erence which  time  will  restore  to  him  from  all ,  but, 
with  all  humility,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the 
Paradise  Lost  would  not  have  been  more  nobly  con- 
veyed to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  couplets, 
although  even  they  could  sustain  the  subject  if  well 
balanced,  but  in  the  stanza  of  Spencer  or  of  Tasso, 
or  in  the  tersa  rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of 
Milton  could  easily  have  grafted  on  our  language, 
The  Seasons  of  Thomson  would  have  been  better  in 
rhyme,  although  still  inferior  to  his  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence ;  and  Mr.  Souther's  Joan  of  Arc  no  worse, 
although  it  might  have  taken  up  six  months  instead 
of  weeks  in  the  composition.  I  recommend  also 
to  the  lovers  of  lyrics  the  perusal  of  the  present 
laureate's  Odes  by  the  side  of  Dryden's  on  Saint 
Cecilia,  but  let  him  be  sure  to  read  fint  those  of 
Mr.  Southey. 

To  the  heaven-born  genii  and  inspired  young 
scriveners  of  the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  par- 
adox :  it  will  appear  so  even  to  the  higher  order  of 
our  critics ;  but  it  was  a  truism  twenty  years  ago, 
and  it  will  be  a  reacknowledged  truth  m  ten  more. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  conclude  with  two  quota- 
tions, both  intended  for  some  of  my  old  classical 
friends  who  have  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about 
them  to  think  themselves  honored  by  having  had 
John  Dry-den  as  a  predecessor  in  their  college,  and 
to  recollect  that  their  earliest  English  poetical 
pleasures  were  drawn  from  the  "little  nightingale" 
of  Twickenham.  The  first  is  from  the  notes  to  the 
poem  of  the  "  Friends."  * 

"  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
that  those  notable  discoveries  in  criticisms  have 
been  made  which  have  taught  our  recent  versifiers 
to  undervalue  this  energetic,  melodious,  and  moral 
poet.  The  consequences  of  this  want  of  due  esteem 
ibr  a  writer  whom  the  good,  sense  of  our  predeces- 
sors had  raised  to  his  proper  station  have  been 

WUMMtOr/S  AKD  DEGRADING  ENOUGH.     This  is  UOt 

the  place  to  enter  into  the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it 
affect*  our  poetical  numbers  alone,  and  there  is  mat- 
ter of  more  importance  that  requires  present  reflec- 
tion." 

The  second  is  from  the  volume  of  a  young  person 
learning  to  write  poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching 
the  art.    Hear  him :  f 

"  Bat  y«  vara  danl 
To  tahfa  yn  fcnawaoi  of   atii  clorary  was 
To  imaty  lawi  Ibrt  oot  vkh  wrotctod  rob) 
And  tempos  vftt;  m tbu y  taagkt a ■anaf 1 
Of  aattr  to  mnS,  anny,  ud  amp,  and  jfe, 
Tt^fcto  tto  oMatowaadi  of  Jacob***, 

wMM.    A«|Mi*«tut; 

d  tondtoafavaoa  vara  Sw  nook 


That  bbaptoarad  *»  brig*  trial  to  bh  to, 


•  Wrktonby  Lotd  flyron't  early  Staid,  tto  Rov.  fan*  Bodpon. 

f  la  a  namacrlftf  no*  on  tab  paaaga  of  tat  puanawt,  datod  Not.  It, 
latt,LotdBrroo«rt,^<Mr.  KaatodfcdatRoitM  aboot  a  yaw  ate  oat 
*a  wifetoa,  of  a  dasuna  produced  by-  fata  toifeuj  bom  a  bbiwd  taaal  on 
nadbf  lb*  aifkla  oa  a*  'aMynifen,'  in  Sw  Oomrtarly  Rtrlnr.  I  tova 
i^lbaullAbatnudnWaiuidkhhMrhkbUasr.IdoDOtthlnklha 
n  nan  atonal  prank  almarif  to  to  kale*  by  k.    Bat  a  yoanf  man  Bttto 

aonra  ante.  My  lodifnaUoo  aft  Mr.  Koia*  dapraclatfoB  of  Fopo  aw 
knwfly  piimiMiit  ma  to  do  Jooara  to  bb  own  ffoaka,  vktak,  aralgra  aft"  (a* 
fcntorab  fcpprrba  of  kb  rtyte,  wu  oadoobiadtr  of  grant  praako.  Bra 
IraffBwaiof  'Hyparlon'Mano  metmJtj  tapuod  by  iba  Tkura,  and  a)  an 
aobflma  a*  JEkckytaa,  Be  la  a  km  to  oar  Storatara ;  aad  Sw  mora  n>, 
MnMlf,  baton  bta  damh,  k  raid  to  bar.  bran  pnroaoed  thai  to  bad  not 
tobaa  (to  rigbt  Boa,  aa 
randan  of  tbe  language. 
}  It  vacation*  a 


And  dU  aot  ana*-  k ;  aa,  toy  vara  aim 
HofcUaf  a  poor  atorapnl  nnndaid  oat 
Marked  vkk  mm  mmmj  nofttoa,  and  b  hoi 
Tto  nana  of  mm  Baaran  I 

A  little  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  is  tarasi, 

"A  nan*/ 
Wartarad  by  /annii  j  ami  barbarian, 
Madagra4Apafebln*iBrfbbbbbntat 

I  thought  "foppery,'*  was  a  consequence  of "> 
finement :  but  n'tmporte. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  ob- 
tained by  the  new  performers  on  the  EagM  lyre 
of  him  who  made  it  most  tuneable,  and  the  pnt 
improvements  of  their  own  "  variarioui." 

The  writer  of  this  is  a  tadpole  of  the  Lata,  t 
young  disciple  of  the  six  or  seven  newsebookh 
which  he  has  learnt  to  write  such  line*  asd  sod 
sentiments  as  the  above.  He  says  •«  easy  vw  tbe 
task  "  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may  be  of  equUag 
him,  I  presume.  I  recommend  him  to  try  betes 
is  so  positive  on  the  subject,  and  then  compare  vbt 
he  will  have  then  written  and  what  he  hat  sew  vat- 
ten  with  the  humblest  and  earliest  compotatkei  of 
Pope,  produced  in  years  still  more  youthful  ta 
those  of  Mr.  Keats  when  he  invented  his  nev  "Es- 
say on  Criticism,"  entitled  *'  Sleep  and  Poetry,"  (a 


•  Soapakbyttoaaftnr. 


O'ar  bsapi  of  nun  aaJk'd  tto  araany  bad; 
Tto  fox  obanae  to  fapbnj  tooraa  reona, 
Aad  nmga  towanga  SS  ito  naand  onto*," 

-  Baft,  buck  trkaaptoat  I  nam  to  baaanrdaajt 
Immoral  htha  of  aahuMalprabat 
Whom  konora  wfck  hwroiai  of  ag—  grow, 
Aa  rtraum  rod  down,  enkrgng  M  **T  ■»*; 


And  work*  aaplaod  drat  anat  aot  y«  be  tonal 

Ok  nay  mmm  apark  of  yoor  cabaaml  *** 

Tto  bay  nra  ratine*  of  yoar  ■■■  liiarin, 

Ttotonvonkwfaga,nwraau-|raiaorajinrlk>e; 

(How*  whSa  to  raada,  bat  troadaea  o»  to  taa 

Ta  teach  valo  wto  a  oaanM  Mule  known, 

r  adoan  aapBrtor  mam,  aad  doubt  tadr  aval ■ 


Ckharoa**  aetoai  aanrar  to  nb  ad. 


»  So  BemhkS  rwfcm,  tto  bmatooai  vara  of  OMt, 
Ran  vnto  la  dr,  and  (fitter  o<v  tfra  agaa,- 


TnttoMgktn 

Aa  Atba  fcrVl  eaeb  toary  pto  appona, 

Tto  fanerU  vfatar  of  a  ttoooaad  yam." 

*  Ttoa,  atoa  oraalrw  anai  anl  unnmaaiW  tmm, 
Tto  wn*rt  kna  woodar,  nad>van  taba,  O  aaai  I 
Wo  dngto  parto  nunajaay  nraprtow 
Al  araaa  ontod  to  tto  tobaktoj  «yai  i 
No  omauoni  kMgnt,  or  braadlk,  or  bafdi  ararar; 
Tto  trkob  at  anw  b  bald  aad  raframr.- 

SNaauvlaBaWpaaanai  crowd  aaaiBa^nSaaannalkF  *■*■*• 
bb nil  in fnnnfc* yoar;  andyatka)  matanttarl  on*  to  ba>aa\^ 
«•  an  told  aa  bi  arak  kara  aa  I  baj  tto  tanrar  to  coaraaa  am  •»•*» 
Ad  nmm  of  tto  "no  pool.**  Mara  «a  rapatf  *•  aaaararflraaa, 
"(f  Pop*UM>Cfo«,ni*nUpQ*wy*m}ftxm41''  Bmmmmi* 
porary,  mm  haral  dtaubMiat  of  tto  art,  to  W  to  boad,  i « Iraaaato 
tfca,  to  aarpara  any  Uvtof  vritor. 
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•urinous  title,)  from  whence  the  abore  canons  are 
taken.  Pope't  waa  written  at  nineteen,  and  pub- 
lished at  twenty-two. 

finch  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and 
such  their  scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Crabbe, 
Gilford,  Matthias,  Haley,  and  the  author  of  the 
Paradise  of  Coquettes;  to  whom  may  be  added 
Richards,  Heber,  Wrangham,  Bland,  Hodgson, 
Merivale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  their  full 
fame,  because  "  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  and  because  there  is 
a  fortune  in  fame  as  in  all  other  things.  Now,  of 
all  the  new  schools — I  say  all,  for,  "like  Legion, 
they  are  many"— has  there  appeared  a  single  scholar 
who  has  not  made  his  master  ashamed  of  him  ? 
unless  it  be  Sotheby,  who  has  imitated  every  body, 
and  occasionally  surpassed  his  models.  Scott  found 
peculiar  favor  and  imitation  among  the  fair  sex: 
there  was  Miss  Holford,  and  Miss  Mitford,  and  Miss 
Francis ;  but,  with  the  greatest  respect  be  it  spoken, 
none  of  his  imitators  did  much  honor  to  the  origi- 
nal, except  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  until  the 
appearance  of  "The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and 
"  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  which  in  the  opinion  of 
some  equalled  if  not  surpassed  him ;  and  lo !  after 
three  or  four  years,  they  turned  out  to  be  the  Mas- 
ter's own  compositions.  Have  Southey,  or  Cole- 
ridge, or  t'other  fellow,  made  a  follower  of  renown  ? 
Wilson  never  did  well  till  he  set  up  for  himself  in 
the  "City  of  the  Plague."  Has  Moore,  or  any 
other  living  writer  of  reputation,  had  a  tolerable 
imitator,  or  rather  disciple  ?  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  almost  all  the  followers  of  Pope,  whom  I 
have  named,  have  produced  beautiful  and  standard 
works ,  and  it  was  not  the  number  of  his  imitators 
who  finally  hurt  his  fame,  but  the  despair  of  imi- 
tation, ana  the  ease  of  not  imitating  him  sufficiently. 
This,  and  the  same  reason  which  induced  the  Athen- 
ian burgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 
"  because  he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called 
the  Just"  have  produced  the  temporary  exile  of 
Pope  from  the  State  of  Literature.  But  the  term 
of  his  ostracism  will  expire,  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter, not  for  him,  but  for  those  who  banished  him, 
and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 


I  will  now  return  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which 
has  drawn  forth  these  remarks,  whom  I  honestly 
take  to  be  John  Wilson,  a  man  of  great  powers  and 
acquirements,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the 
author  of  the  "City  of  the  Plague,"  "Isle  of 
Palms,"  and  other  productions.    I  take  the  liberty 


of  naming  him,  by  the  same  species  of  courtesy 
which  has  induced  him  to  designate  me  as  the 
author  of  Don  Juan.  Upon  the  score  of  the  Lake 
Poets,  he  may  perhaps  recall  to  mind  that  I  merely 
express  an  opinion  long  ago  entertained  and  speci- 
fied in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Hogg,  which  he  the 
said  James  Hogg,  somewhat  contrary  to  the  law  of 
pens,  showed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  the  year  1814, 
as  he  himself  informed  me  in  his  answer,  telling  me 
by  way  of  apology,  that "  he'd  be  d— d  if  he  could 
help  it ; "  and  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  thing  like 
"  envy  "  or  "  exacerbation  "  at  this  moment  which 
induces  me  to  think  better  or  worse  of  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  as  poets  than  I  do  now, 
although  I  do  know  one  or  two  things  more  which 
have  added  to  my  contempt  for  them  as  individuals. 
And,  in  return  for  Mr.  Wilson's  invective,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  asking  one  question :  Did  he 
never  compose,  recite,  or  sing  any  parody  or  paro- 
dies upon  the  Psalms  (of  what  nature  this  deponent 
saith  not),  in  certain  jovial  meetings  of  the  youth 
of  Edinburgh  ?  It  is  not  that  I  think  any  great 
harm  if  he  did ;.  because  it  seems  to  me  that  all  de- 
pends upon  the  intention  of  such  a  parody.  If  it 
be  meant  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  sacred  original,  it 
is  a  sin  ;  if  it  be  intended  to  burlesque  the  profane 
subject,  or  to  inculcate  a  moral  truth,  it  is  none.  If 
it  were,  the  unbelievers1  Creed,  the  many  political 
parodies  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and 
liturgy,  particularly  a  celebrated  one  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  beautiful  moral  parable  in  favor  of 
toleration  by  Franklin,  which  has  often  been  taken 
for  a  real  extract  from  Genesis,  would  all  be  sins  of 
a  damning  nature.  But  I  wish  to  know,  if  Mr. 
Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and  if  be  has,  why  he 
should  be  so  very  angry  with  similar  portions  of 
Don  Juan  ? — Did  no  "parody  profane"  appear  in 
any  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine? 

I  will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a  short 
article,  repenting  of  having  said  so  much  in  my  own 
defence,  and  so  little  on  the  "  crying,  left-hand  fall- 
ings off  and  national  defections  "  of  the  poetry  of 
the  present  day.  Having  said  this,  I  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  defend  Don  Juan,  or  any  other  "Uvmg" 
poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  And  al- 
though I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  in 
this  instance  treated  me  with  candor  or  considera- 
tion, I  trust  that  the  tone  I  have  used  in  speaking 
of  him  personally  will  prove  that  I  bear  him  as  lit* 
tie  malice  as  I  really  believe  at  the  bottom  of  Hie 
heart  he  bears  towards  me;  but  the  duties  of; an, 
editor,  like  those  of  a  tax-gatherer,  are  paramount' 
and  peremptory.    I  hare  done. 

BYRON. 


LETTER 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  REVIE?, 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  "LIBERAL." 


In  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan  appeared  the  rol- 
e/wing passage: 


M  For  few  aotae  pruda*  readeri  ahoold  fiow 
Vn  bribed  My  Grandmother*.  Review.-the  I 

"  I  wt  h  at  a  totter  la  tht  editor, 

Whe  OMok'd  me  doly  by  return  of  peat— 
Vm  far a  hasdwoie  article  hfc  creditor; 

Yet  V  mj  gentfe  Mum  he  ptaue  to  rout, 
Aad  break  a  promiao  alter  harlnf  made  it  her, 

Denyinf  Ibe  receipt  of  what  it  coat. 
And  emear  hfe  page  with  j»D  taatoad  of  honey, 

AOlcuiaajS 


On  the  appearance  of  the  poem,  the  learned  editor 
ef  the  Renew  in  question  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
coyed into  the  ineffable  absurdity  of  taking  the 
charge  as  serious,  and,  in  his  succeeding  number, 
came  forth  with  an  indignant  contradiction  of  it ; 
to  which  Lord  Byron  replied  in  the  following  letter 

"to  the  kditor  of  thb  bbiti8h  bbyibw. 

"My  Dbab  Robb&ts, 

"  As  a  believer  in  the  Church  of  England — to  say 
nothing  of  the  State— I  hare  been  an  occasional 
reader,  and  great  admirer  of,  though  not  a  sub- 
scriber to,  your  Review,  which  is  rather  expensive. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  its  contents 
ever  give  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  article 
of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appear- 
ance. Ton  have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a 
calumnious  accusation  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
the  credence  of  which  in  the  public  mind  might  not 
onlv  have  damaged  your  reputation  as  a  barrister 
and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal ; 
which,  I  regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the 
«  purity  (as  you  well  observe)  of  its/  &c,  &c,  and 
the  present  taste  for  propriety  would  induce  us  to 
expect.  The  charge  itself  is  of  a  solemn  nature, 
and,  although  in  verse,  is  couched  in  terms  of  such 
circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a  belief  little 
short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on 
taking  your  degrees.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  re- 
volting to  the  heart  of  man,  from  its  frequent  oc- 
currence ;  to  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  from  its  occa- 
sional truth ;  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor,  from  its 
moral  impossibility.  You  are  charged,  then,  in  the 
last  line  of  one  octave  stanza,  and  the  whole  eight 
lines  of  the  next,  via.,  two  hundred  and  ninth  and 
two  hundred  and  tenth  of  the  first  canto  of  th*t 
•pjstilent  poem/  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and 
•all  more  foolishly  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 


certain  monies,  to  eulogise  the  unknown  stow, 
who  by  this  account  must  be  known  to  you,  if » 
nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this  nature,  a 
seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  way  of  refotja ; 
and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  U 
or  did  not  (and  I  believe  that  you  did  not)  men 
the  said  monies,  of  which  I  wish  that  he  had  spec* 
fied  the  sum,  you  are  quite  right  in  denraf  «2 
knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges'  of  as 
nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth  sanctioned  bv 
all  the  solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  gnanfiteed 
by  the  veracity  of  verse  (as  Counsellor  FB->* 
would  say)  what  is  to  become  of  readers  hitherto 
implicitly  confident  in  the  not  less  veraaora  pw 
of  our  critical  journals?  what  is  to  become efti* 
reviews  ?  >  And  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is  tobeooe 
of  the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  tto  k* 
done  well  to  sound  the  alarm.  I  mysefc  a  *? 
humble  sphere,  will  be  one  of  your  echoes.  la  tst 
words  of  the  tragedian  Liston,  'Ilovetrov/ui 
you  seem  justly  aetermined  to  make  one. 

••  It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that 
the  writer  might  have  been  in  jest;  Vnt  this  only 
aggravates  his  crime.  A  joke,  the  prove*  up, 
1  breaks  no  bones ;  *  but  it  may  break  a  bookatlle-, 
or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being  broken.  The 
jest  is  but  a  bad  one  at  the  best  forthe  author,  ■» 
might  have  been  a  still  worse  one  for  yoa,  if  ya* 
copious  contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  whoa  it 
may  concern  your  own  indignant  innocence,  aad  tke 
immaculate  purity  of  the  British  Review.  I  do  a* 
doubt  your  word,  my  dear  Roberts,  vet  I  eaawrt 
help  wishing  that  in  a  case  of  such  vitsl  hnperUae*, 
it  had  assumed  the  more  substantial  shape  of  a 
affidavit  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  sill  *» 
these  observations  of  mine  in  good  part;  they  «* 
written  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  not  less  pare  tin 
your  own  editorial  integrity.  1  have  always  admired 
you ;  and  not  knowing  any  shape  which  friendship 
and  admiration  can  assume  more  agreeable  and  aw- 
ful than  that  of  good  advice,  I  shall  continue  mj 
lucubrations,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a  monitor 
hint  as  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  too  ah«wj 
pursue,  in  case  yon  should  ever  again  be  s»W 
with  bribes,  or  accused  of  taking  them.  By-a* 
way,  you  don't  say  much  about  the  poem,***?* 
that  it  is  « flagitious.'  This  is  a  pity— yon  «*•»» 
have  cut  it  up;  because,  to  say  the  troth,  M* 
doing  so,  you  somewhat  assist  any  notions  whiei 
the  malignant  might  entertain  on  the  score  of  tt* 
anonymous  asseveration  which  has  mads  y*  * 

"  You  sav,  no  bookseller  'was  willing  to  jab 
upon  himself  the  publication,  though  most  of  «* 
disgrace  themselves  by  selling  it'   Now, ay** 
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friend,  though  we  all  know  that  those  fellows  will 
do  any  thing  for  money,  methinks  the  disgrace  is 
more  with  the  purchasers ;  and  some  such,  doubt- 
less, there  are,  for  there  can  he  no  very  extensive 
selling  (as  you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the  British 
Review)  without  buying.  Tou  then  add, '  what  can 
the  critic  say  ? '  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  at  pres- 
ent he  says  very  little,  and  that  not  much  to  the 
purpose.  Then  comes, '  for  praise,  as  far  as  regards 
the  poetry,  many  passages  might  be  exhibited ;  for 
condemnation,  as  far  as  regards  the  morality,  all/ 
Now,  my  dear,  good  Roberts,  I  feel  for  you  and  for 
your  reputation ;  my  heart  bleeds  for  both ;  and  I 
do  ask  you,  whether  or  not  such  language  does  not 
come  positively  under  the  description  of  *  the  puff 
collusive,'  for  which  see  Sheridan's  farce  of  '  The 
Critic,'  (by-the-way,  a  little  more  facetious  than 
your  own  farce  under  the  same  title)  towards  the 
close  of  scene  second,  act  the  first. 

"  The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  work  of  Lord 
Byron ;  but  you  feel  yourself  *  at  liberty  to  suppose 
it  not  Lord  B.'s  composition.'  Why  did  you  ever 
suppose  that  it  was  ?  I  approve  of  your  indigna- 
tion—I  applaud  it— I  feel  as  angry  as  you  can  ;  but 
perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a  little  too 
far,  when  you  say  that '  no  misdemeanor,  not  even 
that  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene  and  blas- 
phemous poetry,  the  product  of  studious  lewdness 
and  labored  impiety,  appears  to  you  in  so  detestable 
a  light  as  the  acceptance  of  a  present  by  the  editor 
of  a  review,  as  the  condition  or  praising  an  author.' 
The  devil  it  doesn't !  Think  a  little.  This  is  being 
critical  overmnch.  In  point  of  Gentile  benevolence 
or  Christian  charity,  it  were  surely  less  criminal  to 
praise  for  a  bribe,  than  to  abuse  a  fellow-creature  for 
nothing ;  and  as  to  the  assertion  of  the  compara- 
tive innocence  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  con- 
fronted with  an  editors'  *  acceptance  of  a  present,' 
I  shall  merely  observe,  that  as  an  editor  you  say 
very  well,  but  as  a  Christian  barrister,  I  would  not 
recommend  you  to  transplant  this  sentence  into  a 
brief. 

"And  yet  you  say,  *  the  miserable  man,  (for  misera- 
ble he  is,  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get 
rid.')  But  here  I  must  pause,  and  inquire  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  parenthesis.  We  have  heard  of 
people  of  '  little  soul,  or  of  <  no  soul  at  all,'  but  never 
till  now  of  *  the  misery  of  having  a  soul  of  which  we 
cannot  get  rid ;  *  a  misery  under  which  you  are  pos- 
sibly no  great  sufferer,  having  got  rid  apparently  of 
some  of  the  intellectual  part  of  your  own,  when  you 
penned  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 

•'  But  to  continue.  Tou  call  upon  Lord  Byron, 
always  supposing  him  not  the  author,  to  disclaim 
'  with  all  gentlemanly  haste,'  &c,  &c.  I  am  told 
that  Lord  B.  is  in  a  foreign  country,  some  thousand 
miles  off  it  may  be;  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  for 
him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  In  the  mean  time, 
perhaps  you  yourself  have  set  an  example  of  more 
haste  than  gentility ;  but '  the  more  haste  the  worse 
speed.'   % 

"  Let  us  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear 
Roberts,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree 
not  quite  explicitly  worded: 


"  I  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication, 
this  subject  discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  S.  the 
poet,  who  expressed  himself,  I  remember,  a  good 
deal  surprised  that  you  had  never  reviewed  his  epic 
poem,  nor  any  of  his  six  tragedies,  of  which,  in  one 
instance,  the  bad  taste  of  the  pit,  and  in  all  the 
rest,  the  barbarous  repugnance  of  the  principal 
actors,  prevented  the  performance.  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  S.  being  in  a  corner  of  the  room  perusing 
the  proof  sheets  of  some  new  poems  on  Italy,  (I 
wish,  by-the-by,  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  tea  a  little 
stronger,)  the  male  part  of  the  eonvereazione  were 
at  liberty  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  poem 
and  passage  in  question,  and  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  thought  the  allusion  was  to  the 
1M 


'British  Critic;'  others,  that  by  the  expression, 
'  my  Grandmother's  Review,'  it  was  intimated  that 
4  my  grandmother*  was  not  the  reader  of  the  review, 
but  actually  the  writer;  thereby  insinuating,  my 
dear  Roberts,  that  you  were  an  old  woman ;  because, 
as  people  often  say,  « Jeffrey's  Review,'  '  Gifford's 
Review, '  in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly ;  so 
'  my  Grandmother's  Review  and  Roberts's  might 
be  also  synonymous.  Now,  whatever  color  his  in- 
sinuation might  derive  from  the  circumstance  of 
your  wearing  a  gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  of 
life,  your  general  style,  and  various  passages  of  your 
writings, — I  will  take  upon  myself  to  exculpate  you 
from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and  assert,  without 
calling  Mrs.  Roberts  in  testimony,  that  if  ever  you 
should  be  chosen  Pope,  you  will  pass  through  all 
the  previous  ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any 
pontiff  since  the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  is  very 
unfair  to  judge  or  sex  from  writings,  particularly 
from  those  of  the  British  Review.  We  are  all  liable 
to  be  deceived ;  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
many  of  the  best  articles  in  your  journal,  which 
were  attributed  to  a  veteran  female,  were  actually 
written  by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this  day  there 
are  people  who  could  never  find  out  the  difference. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  more  immediate  question. 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron 
should  be  the  author,  not  only  because  as  a  British 
peer  and  a  British  poet,  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  him  to  have  recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction, 
but  for  some  other  reasons  which  you  have  omitted 
to  state.  In  the  first  place,  his  lordship  has  no 
grandmother.  Now  the  author— and  we  may  be- 
lieve him  in  this— doth  expressly  state  that  the 
'British'  is  his  'Grandmother's  Review;'  and  if, 
as  I  think  I  have  distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a 
mere  figurative  allusion  to  your  supposed  intellec- 
tual age  and  sex,  my  dear  friend,  it  follows,  whether 
you  be  she  or  no,  that  there  is  such  an  elderly  lady 
still  extant.  And  I  can  the  more  readily  credit  this, 
having  a  sexagenary  aunt  of  my  own,  who  perused 
you  constantly,  till  unfortunately  falling  asleep  over 
the  leading  article  of  your  last  number,  her  specta- 
cles fell  off  and  were  broken  against  the  fender, 
after  a  faithful  service  of  fifteen  years,  and  she  has 
never  been  able  to  fit  her  eyes  since ;  so  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  read  you  aloud  to  her ;  and  this  is  in 
fact  the  way  in  which  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  my  present  letter,  and  thus  determined 
to  become  your  public  correspondent. 

"  In  the  next  place,  Lord  B.'s  destiny  seems  in 
some  sort  like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became 
the  author  of  all  unappropriated  prodigies.  Lord 
B.  has  been  supposed  the  author  of  the  '  Vampire,' 
of  a  '  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,'  '  To  the  Dead  Sea,' 
of  'Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,'  of  odes  to  ' Lava- 
lette,'  to  '  Saint  Helena,'  to  the  •  Land  of  the  Gaul,' 
and  to  a  sucking  child.  Now  he  turned  out  to  have 
written  none  of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say,  he 
knows  in  what- a  spirit  of,  ftc,  you  criticise.  Are 
you  sure  he  knows  all  this  ?  that  he  has  read  you 
like  my  poor  dear  aunt  ?  They  tell  me  he  is  a  queer 
sort  of  a  man ;  and  I  would  not  be  too  sure,  if  I 
were  you,  either  of  what  he  has  read  or  what  he  has 
written.  I  thought  his  style  had  been  the  serious 
and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  vou  money,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  heara  of  his  paying  his 
reviewers  in  that  coin ;  I  thought  that  it  was  rather 
in  their  ovm,  to  judge  from  some  of  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions. Besides,  though  he  may  not  be  profuse 
in  his  expenditure,  I  should  conjecture  that  his  re- 
viewer's bill  is  not  so  long  as  his  tailor's. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opin- 
ion ?  I  don  t  mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid !  but  if, 
by  any  accident,  there  should  have  been  such  a  cor- 
respondence between  you  and  the  unknown  author, 
whoever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  his  money :  I 
dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again :  it 
can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article 
and  the  circulation  of  tne  journal ;  and  you  are  too 
modest  to  rate  your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth.— 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Don't  be  angij  —I  know  you  won't,— at  this  ap- 
praisement of  your  powers  of  eulogy ;  for  on  the 
other  hand,  my  dear  friend,  depend  upon  it  your 
abuse  is  worth,  not  its  own  weight— that's  a  feather, 
—but  your  weight  in  gold.  So  don't  spare  it :  if  he 
has  bargained  for  that,  give  it  handsomely,  and  de- 
pend upon  your  doing  htm  a  friendly  office. 

"  But  I  only  speak  in  case  of  possibility ;  for,  as 
I  said  before,  I  cannot  believe  in  the  first  instance, 
that  you  would  receive  a  bribe  to  praise  any  person 
whatever;  and  still  less  can  I  believe  that  your 
praise  could  ever  produce  such  an  offer.  Tou  are  a 
good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a  clever  fellow; 
else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  yon  had  fallen  into 
the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anonymous 
wag,  who  will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to  see  you 
saving  him  the  trouble  of  making  you  ridiculous. 
The  tact  is,  that  the  solemnity  of  your  eleventh  ar- 
ticle does  make  you  look  a  little  more  absurd  than 
you  ever  yet  looked,  in  all  probability,  and  at  the 
same  time  does  no  good ;  for  if  any  body  believed 
before  in  the  octave  stanzas,  they  will  believe  still, 
and  you  will  find  it  not  less  difficult  to  prove  your 
negative,  than  the  learned  Partridge  found  it  to  de- 
monstrate his  not  being  dead,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  readers  of  almanacs. 

"  What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been 
for  (as  you  magnificently  translate  his  quizzing  you) 
'  stating,  with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to 
fact,  the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction,'  (do  pray, 
my  dear  R.,  talk  a  little  less  '  in  King  Cambyaes' 
vein,')  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  perhaps  to  laugh  at 
you,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  your  benevolently 
making  all  the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your 
being  angry ;  I  tell  you  I  am  angry  too ;  but  you 
should  not  have  shown  it  so  outrageously.  Tour 
solemn  '  if  somebody  personating  the  Editor  of  the,' 
&c,  &c,  'has  received  from  Lord  B.,  or  from  any 
other  person,'  reminds  me  of  Charley  Incledon  s 
usual  exordium*  when  people  came  into  the  tavern 
to  hear  him  sing  without  paying  their  share  of  the 
reckoning — '  If  a  maun,  or  ony  maun,  or  ony  other 


maun,'  fte.,  Ac ;  yon  have  both  the  sue  nds» 
dant  eloquence.  But  why  should  yon  think  or 
body  would  personate  you  ?  Nobody  would  draa 
of  such  a  prank  who  ever  read  your  eompotituBt 
and  perhaps  not  many  who  have  heard  toot  couer- 
sation.  But  I  have  been  inooculcated  with  a  little « 
your  prolixity.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Roberts,  tail 
somebody  has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  yot,andvbit 
he  did  not  succeed  in  doing,  you  have  done  for  ha 
and  for  yourself. 

'•  With  regard  to  the  poem  itself ,  or  fa  utho, 
whom  I  cannot  find  out,  (can  you  ?)  I  hare  nothing 
to  say ;  my  business  is  with  you.  I  am  sore  tail 
you  will,  upon  second  thoughts,  be  really  obliged  to 
me  for  the  intention  of  this  letter,  however  far  short 
my  expressions  may  have  fallen  of  the  aneeremd 
will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem,  with  «kk 
I  am  ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 

"  Moat  truly  yours, 
"WORTJJBY  CLUTTEKBUCI. 


••P.  8.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  ttitfc 
post  is  going.  I  forget  whether  or  not  I  asked  *« 
the  meaning  of  your  last  words,  *  the  forgery  of » 
groundless  fiction.'  Now,  as  all  forgery  a  fetia, 
and  all  fiction  a  kind  of  forgery,  is  not  thU  tut* 
logical  ?  The  sentence  would  have  cried  «« 
strongly  with  '  forgery ; '  only  it  hath  an  Awfol  Bani- 
of-England  sound,  and  would  have  ended  like  a 
indictment,  besides  sparing  you  st*/enl  words,  na 
conferring  some  meaning  upon  the  remainder.  Bat 
this  is  mere  verbal  criticism.  Good  bye-onee  mw 
yours  truly,  "W.C. 

"P.  8.  2d.  Is  it  true  that  the  Saints  nuke  up  tht 
losses  of  the  review  ? — It  is  very  handsome  in  thee 
to  be  at  so  great  an  expense.— Pray  pardon  or 
taking  up  so  much  of  your  time  from  the  bar,  w 
from  your  clients,  who  I  hear  are  about  the  «■• 
number  with  the  readers  of  your  journal   ft** 


more  yours, 


"W.C." 


LORD   BACON'S   APOTHEGMS. 


BACON'S  A.FOTHBGK8. 
91. 

Michael  Angelo,  the 
famous  painter,  painting 
in  the  pope's  chapel  the 
portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one 
of  the  damned  souls  so 
like  a  cardinal  that  was 
his  enemy,  as  every  body 
at  first  sight  knew  it ; 
whereupon  the  cardinal 
complained  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment, humbly  praying  it 
might  be  defaced.  The 
pope  said  to  him.  Why, 
you  know  very  well  I  have 
power  to  deliver  a  soul 
out  of  purgatory,  but  not 
*ut  of  helL 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This  was  not  the  por- 
trait of  a  cardinal,  but  of 
the  pope's  master  of  the 


155, 
Alexander,  after  the 
battle  of  Granicum,  had 
very  great  offers  made  him 
by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  captains  con- 
cerning them,  Parmenio 
said,  Sure,  I  would  ac- 
cept of  these  offers,  if  I 
were  as  Alexander.  Al- 
exander answered,  So 
would  I,  if  I  were  as  Par- 
menio. 

158. 
Antigonus,  when  it  was 
told  him  that  the  enemy 
had  such  volleys  of  ar- 
rows, that  they  did  hide 
the  sun.  said,  That  falls 
out  well,  for  it  is  hot 
weather,  and  so  we  shall 
fight  in  the  shade. 


It  was  after  the  bet* 
ofIssus,anddimsfW 

seige  of  Tyre,  »»l»** 
mediately  afterthe  P* 
•age  of  the  tea?* 
that  this  if  eaid  to  un 
occurred. 


Antigens*,  bat  vj  ' 
Spartan,  preriowj  w 
theWUofTheT»*rT 

Its. 


LORD  BACON'S  APOTHEGMS. 


183. 
There  was  a  philoso- 
pher that  disputed  with 
Adrian  the  Emperor,  and 
did  it  but  weakly.  One 
of  his  friends  that  stood 
by,  afterwards  said  onto 
him,  Methinks  yon  were 
not  like  yourself  last  day, 
in  argument  with  the 
Emperor :  I  could  have 
answered  better  myself. 
Why,  said  the  philoso- 
pher, would  tou  have  me 
contend  with  him  that 
commands  thirty  legions? 

164. 
There  was  one*  that 
found  a  great  mass  of 
money  (figged  under 
ground  in  his  grandfath- 
er's house,  and  being 
somewhat  doubtful  of  the 
case,  signified  it  to  the 
emperor  that  he  had 
found  such  treasure.  The 
emperor  made  a  rescript 
thus:  Use  it.  He  writ 
oack  again,  that  thesum 
was  greater  than  his  state 
or  condition  could  use. 
The  emperor  writ  a  new 
rescript,  thus :  Abuse  it. 

178. 
One  of  the  seven  was 
wont  to  say,  that  laws 
were  like  cobwebs:  where 
the  small  flies  were 
caught,  and  the  great 
brake  through. 

209. 
An  orator  of  Athens 
said    to     Demosthenes, 
The  Athenians  will  kill 

S»u  if  they  wax  mad. 
emosthenes  replied, 
And  they  will  kill  you,  if 
they  be  in  good  sense. 

221. 
There  was  a  philoso- 

1>her  about  Tibenus  that, 
ooking  into  the  nature 
of  Cams,  said  of  him, 
That  he  was  mire  min- 
gled with  blood. 

97. 

There  was  a  king  of 
Hungary  took  a  bishop 
in  battle,  and  kept  him 
prisoner ;  whereupon  the 
pope  writ  a  monitory  to 


This  happened  under 
Augustus  Cesser,  and  not 
during  the  reign  of  Ad- 
rian. 


This  happened  to  the 
father  of  Herodes  Atti- 
eus,  and  the  answer  was 
made  by  the  emperor 
Nerea,  who  deserved:  that 
his  name  should  have 
been  stated  by  the4 'great- 
est—wisest— meanest  of 
mankind."     • 


This  was  said  by  Ana- 
charsis  the  Scythian,  and 
not  by  a  Greek. 


This  was  not  said  by 
Demosthenes,  but  to  De- 
mosthenes by  Phooion, 


This  was  not  said  of 
Cairn  (Caligula,  1  pre- 
sume, is  intended  by  Ca- 
ius),  but  of  Tiberius  him- 


iusV 
self. 


This  reply  was  not 
made  by  a  king  of  Hun- 
gary, but  sent  by  Richard 
the  first,  Caeux  de  Lion, 
of  England  to  the  Pope, 
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with  the  breastplate  of 
the  bishop  of  Beauvais. 


him,  for  that  he  had 
broken  the  privilege  of 
holy  church,  and  taken 
his  son:  the  king  sent 
an  embassage  to  him,  and 
sent  withal  the  armor 
wherein  the  bishop  was 
taken,  and  this  only  in 
writing—  Vide  num  hoe 
sit  vesttsfiUi  tui  I  Know 
now  whether  this  be  thy 
son's  coat  ? 


287. 
Demetrius,  king  of  Ma-       This  did  not  happen  to 
cedon,  had  a  petition  of-    Demetrius,  but  to  JPhilie) 
fered  him  divers  times  by    King  of  Maoedon 
an  old  woman,  and  an- 
swered he  had  no  leisure ; 
whereupon    the   woman 
d   aloud,   Why   then 
give  oyer  to  be  king.     • 

VOLTAIRE. 

Haying  stated  that  Baeon  was  frequently  incor- 
rect in  his  citations  from  history,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  in  what  regards  so  great  a  name  (however 
trifling),  to  support  the  assertion  by  sueh  facts  at 
more  immediately  occur  to  me.  They  are"  but  tri- 
fles, and  yet  for  such  trifles  a  schoolboy  would  be 
whipped  (if  still  in  the  fourth  form) ;  and  Voltaire 
for  half  a  dosen  similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a 
superficial  writer,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of 
the  learned  Warton :— •"  Voltaire,  a  writer  of  much 
deeper  research  than  is  imagined,  and  the  first  who 
has  displayed  the  literature  and  customs  of  the 
dark  ages  with  any  degree  of  penetration  and  com- 
prehension." For  another  distinguished  testimony 
to  Voltaire's  merits  in  literary  research,  see  also 
Lord  Holland's  excellent  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega,  vol.  i.,  p.  216,  edition  of 
1817. 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  "  a  shallow  fel- 
low," by  some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Dry- 
den's  Ode  "  a  drunken  song ; "— e  school  (as  it  is 
called,  I  presume,  from  their  education  being  still 
incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose  filthy  trash  of  Epics, 
Excursions,  &a,  &c,  &c,  is  not  worth  the  two 
words  in  Zaire,  **  Vous  pleuret"  or  a  single  speech 
of  Tancred :— a  school,  the  apostate  lives  of  whose 
renegadoes,  with  their  tea-drinking  neutrality  of 
morals,  and  their  convenient  treachery  in  politics— 
in  the  record  of  their  accumulated  pretences  to 
virtue  can  produce  no  actions  (were  ail  their  good 
deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal  or  approach  the 
sole  defence  of  the  family  of  Calas,  by  that  great 
and  unequalled  genius— the  universal  Voltaire. 

I  have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccu- 
racies of  "  the  greatest  genius  that  England  or  per- 
haps any  other  country  ever  produced,  •  merely  to 
show  our  national  injustice  in  condemning  generally, 
the  greatest  genius  of  France  for  such  inadverten- 
cies as  these,  of  which  the  highest  of  England  has 

in  no  less  guilty.  Query,  was  Bacon  a  greater 
intellect  than  Newton  ? 


•  Ftp,  b  Sjnmrt  AModolM,  p.  ISB.   Mafeortadfttaa. 


TRANSLATION   OF   TWO   EPISTLES 

FROM   THE   ARMENIAN   VERSION. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  THE  CORINTHIANS 
TO  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE.* 

1  Stepkbx ,f  and  the  elders  with  him,  Dabnus, 
Bubulus,  Theophilus,  and  Xinon,  to  Paul,  oar  fa- 
ther and  evangelist,  and  faithful  master  in  Jesus 
Christ,  health.) 

2  Two  men  hare  come  to  Corinth,  Simon,  by 
name,  and  Cleobus,{  who  vehemently  disturb  the 
faith  of  some  with  deceitful  and  corrupt  words ; 

3  Of  which  words  thou  shouldst  inform  thyself: 

4  For  neither  hare  we  heard  such  words  from 
thee,  nor  from  the  other  apostles : 

6  Bit  we  know  only  that  what  we  hare  heard 
from  thee  and  from  them,  that  we  have  kept  firmly. 

0  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lord  had  compas- 
sion, that,  whilst  thou  art  vet  with  us  in  the  flesh, 
we  are  again  about  to  hear  from  thee. 

7  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  us,  or  come  thyself 
among  us  ouicklv. 

8  We  believe  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  revealed 
to  Theonas,  he  hath  delivered  thee  from  the  hands 
of  the  uiirighteoug.]| 

9  But  these  are  the  sinful  words  of  these  impure 
men,  for  thus  do  they  say  and  teach : 

10  That  it  behooves  not  to  admit  the  Prophets.? 

11  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  omnipotence  of 
God: 

12  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh: 

13  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  man  was  altogether 
created  by  Ood : 

14  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  in  the  flesh  from  the  Virgin  Mary : 

15  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  the  world  was  the 
work  of  Ood,  but  of  some  one  of  the  angels. 

16  Therefore  do  thou  make  haste**  to  come  among 
as. 

17  That  this  city  of  the  Corinthians  may  remain 
without  scandal. 

18  And  that  the  folly  of  these  men  may  be  made 
manifest  by  an  open  refutation.    Fare  thee  weU.ft 

The  deacons  Thereptus  and  Tichus£t  received 


r»  Am! 


t  Id  the  MSS.,  fee  Marginal  v« 
I"* 

I  la  him  MSS.  we  find,  71*  atdire  ffliMimii,  fihSnfcw,  HeaaMlMe, 
m&  Sonman,  »  Paul  tW  argaW,  aaalSW 

|  Otbm  wad,  Thar*  mm  cart* 


|  Some  MSS.  hat*,  W*  teSew  in  wt  Lord,  flktf  Ma  awm  mm  m 
•tomijktt;  *mHf  VU* k*A  l>*  Lord  ditotni  u*  from  StkMV^At 


f  Othen  read,  Th  nod  At  Prapkm. 

••  Some  MSS.  \*r*  Tkertfon,  frrveW.da *w mak» kom 

\t  Othen  raad.ffamaWe mU  in  li*  Lord. 

|t  Seme  MSB.  hate,  71a  Dmaomt  Thanpua  oaft  TadUta. 


and  conveyed  this  Epistle  to  the  city  of  the  Philip- 
plans.* 

When  Paul  received  the  Epistle,  although  he  wi 
then  in  chsrfns  on  account  of  Stratonice,t  the  wife 
of  Apofolanus,*  yet,  as  it  were  forgetting  his 
bonds,  he  mourned  over  these  words,  and  saii 
weeping,  "  It  were  better  for  sue  to  be  dead,  and 
with  the  Lord.  For  while  I  am  in  this  body,  and 
hear  the  wretched  words  of  such  false  doctrine,  be- 
hold, grief  arises  upon  grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a 
weight  to  my  chains ;  when  I  behold  this  calamity 
and  progress  of  the  machinations  of  Satan,  who 
searcheth  to  do  wrong." 

And  thus  with  deep  affliction  Paul  composed  his 
reply  to  the  Epistle.} 


EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS-I 

1  Paul,  in  bonds  for  Jesus  Christ,  disturbed  by  so 
many  errors,*  to  his  Corinthian  brethren,  health. 

2  I  nothing  marvel  that  the  preachers  of  ertt 
have  made  this  progress. 

8  For  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  to  fulfil  ha 
coming,  verily  on  this  account  do  certain  men  per- 
vert and  despise  his  words. 

4  But  I,  verily,  from  the  beginning,  have  taught 
you  that  only  which  I  myself  received  from u* 
former  apostles,  who  always  remained  with  the  urn 
Jesus  Christ. 

6  And  I  now  say  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  of  ut 
seed  of  David, 

6  According  to  the  annunciation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  sent  to  her  by  our  Father  from  heaven ; 

7  That  Jesus  niight  be  introduced  into  the  worM^ 
and  deliver  our  flesh  by  his  flesh,  and  that  he  might 
raise  us  up  from  the  dead ; 

8  As  in  this  also  he  himself  became  the  example: 

9  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  man  was 
created  by  the  Father, 

10  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  unsought  rn 

11  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  remes 
by  adoption. 

12  For  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Father  ot 


•  The  WbhWa  bate,  lb  aW  <%  •/  F*mam>i  h*  *»  ■■  *•  **■  * 
Sad,  lb  aW  <%  a/  aW  Pfcfltyifci.i*. 
t  (Xhenraad,  OwaooaiaUq/' OmSw. 
2  The  Whkaoaa  haw,  <y  AfoBapkum$  »  bat  h  al  Ok  MSB.  «t  »•* 


4  la  Iba  test  of  <hb  Bob*  tbeva  an  earn  < 
adMaBnaebtkeataa. 
f  Some  MSS.  bate,  PtrnPt  JBatafe  frmm  Prim*  M  «** 


f  Otbew read,  X*«WFi«rf»rii him  iMjnmrty  n 

••  Book  ma.b*^  Thai  J**4  might  comJ<rte*wmrti> 

t|  Othen  wad,  BtkaaaM  rtmoimd  i*d&irm*. 


THE  WILL  OF   LORD   BYRON. 

MX  fRACTED  FROM  THE  REGISTRY  OF  THE  PREROGATIVE  COURT  OF  CANTBBBTJIT 


r 


This  U  the  lmtt  will  and  testament  of  me,  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  Baron  Byron,  of  Rochdale,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  as  follows: — I  give  and 
devise  all  that  my  manor  or  lordship  of  Rochdale, 
in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  with  all  its  rights, 
royalties,  members,  and  appurtenances,  and  all  my 
lands,  tenement*,  hereditaments,  and  premises  sit- 
uate, lying,  and  being  within  the  parish,  manor, 
or  lordship  of  Rochdale  aforesaid,  and  all  other  my 
estates,  lands,  hereditaments,  and  premises  whatso- 
ever and  wheresoever,  unto  my  mends  John  Cam 
Hothouse,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Esquire,  and  John  Hanson,  of  Chancery  Lane,  Lon- 
don, Esquire,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  them,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  upon  trust  that  they  the  said 
John  Cam  Hoohouse  and  John  Hanson,  and  the 
survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  auch 
survivor,  do  and  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  alter  mv  decease,  sell  and  dispose  of  all  my  said 
manor  ana  estates  for  the  most  money  that  can  or 
may  be  had  or  (rotten  for  the  same,  either  by  private 
eontraet  or  public  sale  by  auction,  and  either  to- 
gether or  in  lots,  as  my  said  trustees  shall  think 

roper ;  and  for  the  facilitating  such  sale  and  sales. 

do  direct  that  the  receipt  and  receipts  of  my  said 
trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs 
and  assigns  of  such  survivor,  shall  be  a  good  and 
sufficient  discharge,  and  good  and  sufficient  dis- 
charges to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  my  said 
estates,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  for  so  much 
money  as  in  such  receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  expressed 
or  acknowledged  to  be  received;  and  that  such 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  his,  her.  or  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  shall  not  afterward  be  m  any  manner  an* 
swerable  or  accountable  for  such  purchase-money. 
or  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  application  thereof;  ana 
I  do  will  and  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  stand 
possessed  of  the  moneys  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  my 
said  estates  upon  such  trusts  and  for  such  intents 
and  purposes  as  I  have  hereinafter  directed  of  and 
concerning  the  same :  And  whereas  I  have  by  cer- 
tain deeds  of  conveyance  made  on  my  marriage 
with  my  present  wife  conveyed  all  my  manor  and 
estate  of  Newstead,  in  the  parishes  of  Newstead 
and  Linley,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  unto 
trustees,  upon  trust  to  sell  the  same,  and  apply  the 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the  money 
to  arise  by  such  sale,  upon  the  trusts  of  my  mar- 
riage settlement:  Now  I  do  hereby  give  and  be- 
queath all  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  to 
arise  by  sale  of  my  said  estate  at  Newstead.  and 
all  the  whole  of  the  said  sixty  thousand  pounds,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  shall  not  become  vested  and 
payable  under  the  trusts  of  my  said  marriage  settle- 
ment, unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hoohouse  and  John 
Hanson,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, upon  such  trusts  and  for  such  ends,  intents, 
and  purposes  as  hereinafter  directed  of  and  concern- 


ing the  residue  of  my  personal  estate.  I  gmnj 
bequeath  unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hobaoostw 
John  Hanson  the  sum  of  one  thousand  poiafl 
each.    I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  rest,  ream,  m 
remainder  of  my  personal  estate  wbatsoem  oj 
wheresover  unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hobbcwia 
John  Hanson,  their  executors,  adntinntntBcs,  in 
assign*,  upon  trust  that  they,  my  said  tnuteei,  w 
the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  executors  sad  ito- 
istrators  of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall  stud  pos- 
sessed of  all  such  rest  ana  residue  of  an  nit 
personal  estate  and  the  money  to  arise  briak« 
my  real  estates  hereinbefore  devised  to  wen  * 
sale  and  such  of  the  moneys  to  arise  by  sih i  of  a? 
said  estate  at  Newstead  as  I  have  power  to  disp* 
of,  after  payment  of  my  debts  and  legadr*  senj 
given,  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  ends,intgt&1*' 
purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  and  directed  ofu* 
concerning  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  ap*,***! 
that  they,  my  said  trustees),  and  the  **"'*? 
them,  and  the  executors  and  administrator  «•** 
survivor,  do  and  shall  lay  out  and  invest  a****  m 
the  public  stocks  or  funds,  or  upon  goiassw*  or 
real  security  at  interest,  with  power  mm ts*» 
time  to  change,  vary,  and  transpose  n^ufe'r^ 
and  from  time  to  time  during  the  life  of  «!_**•?' 
Augusta  Mary  Leiph,  the  wife  of  Geonje  I** 
Esquire,  pay,  receive,  apply,  and  dispose  «» 
interest,  dividends,  and  annual   product  w<» 
when  and  as  the  same  shall  become  dee  sw  pr 
able  into  the  proper  hands  of  the  said  Aug** 
Mary  Leigh,  to  and  for  her  sole  and  •el**** 
and  benefit,  free  from  the  control,  debts,  or  esgjr 
ments  of  her  present  or  any  future  husbandi*  JJ 
such  person  or  persons  as  she  my  said  «^.IT[ 
from  time  to  time,  by  any  writing  under  he?  flswj 
notwithstanding  her  present  or  any  fatare  &vr 
ture,  and  whether  ©overt  or  sole,  direct  or  •«*» 
and  from  and  immediately  alter  the  deesssMfJT 
said  sister,  then  upon  trust  that  they,  nry sa»ws- 
tees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  his  «*2ES 
administrators,  do  and  shall  assign  and  ***°T 
my  said  personal  estate  and  other  the  *5"VjZ 
erty  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  the  stockii  ww"j 
or  securities  wherein  or  upon  which  the  ••J*  "*£ 
or  may  be  placed  out  or  invested  unto  and  saw* 
all  and  every  the  child  and  children  °[mJ  *£ 
sister,  if  more  than  one,  in  such  parts,  ■aarei,  »j 
proportions,  and  to  become  a  vested  mte*?^tt 
to  be  paid  and  transferred  at  such  time  as *  "Jf 
and  in  such  manner,  and  with.  imde»,  ano^ 
ject  to  such   provisions,  condition*,  and  ««£ 
turns,  as  my  said  sister  at  any  time  daring**  y 
whether  covert  or  sole,  by  any  ^.^"^Swtt 
strument  or  instruments,  in  writing,  wrta**"jj, 
power  of  revocation,  to  be  sealed  and  deare*^ 
the  presence  of  two  or  more  crediblewtt"^* 
by  her  last  wul  and  testament  in  wntmf,  *  ■* 
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